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CHAPTEE     I. 
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At  the  close  of  the  protracted  Continental 
war  in  1815,  when  the  European  ports 
were  opened  to  our  commerce,  a  Corn  Law 
was  hurried  through  Parliament,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  grain  until 
the  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  eighty  shil- 
lings a  quarter.  In  1822  this  law  was  so 
far  modified  that  importation  was  permitted 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  seventy  shil- 
lings a  quarter.  Five  years  later,  Canning, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  introduced  a 
new  Corn  Bill  on  the  principle  of  a  sliding 
scale,  making  the  duty  rise  as  the  price  of 
grain  fell  in  the  home  market.  For  every 
rise  of  a  shilling  in  the  home  price  the  duty 
was  to  go  down  two  shillings  ;  for  every 
fall  of  a  shilling  in  the  home  price  the  duty 
was  to  go  up  two  shillings.  When  the  Bill 
reached  the  House  of  Lords  an  amendment 
was  introduced  into  it  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  wliicli  caused  the  Ministry  to 
withdraw  the  measure.  After  the  death  of 
Canning,  and  the  downfall  of  tlie  short- 
lived administration  of  Lord  Goderich,  the 
Duke  came  into  office  and  introduced  a 
VOL.  m. 


new  Corn  Law  Bill,  based  on  the  principle 
of  Canning's  measure,  but  carried  much 
further.  Canning  proposed  that  when  the 
price  of  wheat  in  the  home  market  reached 
sixty  shillings  a  quarter,  wheat  was  to  pay 
a  duty  of  twenty  shillings.  But  the  Duke 
proposed  that  when  the  price  in  the  home 
market  was  sixty-four  shillings  the  duty 
should  be  twenty-three  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  The  amount  of  duty  did  not  vary 
at  an  equal  rate,  as  in  Canning's  Bill,  but 
rose  by  leaps,  the  precise  reason  for  which 
was  not  very  perceptible.  The  principle 
on  which  all  these  restrictions  were  based 
was  the  supposed  right  of  the  landlords 
or  growers  of  corn  to  ol:>tain  what  they 
regarded  as  a  fair  return  for  the  produce 
of  their  estates  at  the  expense  of  the 
people;  so  that  when  the  harvest  was 
abundant,  and  corn  was  cheap,  a  hea'S'y 
duty  was  immediately  exacted,  in  order 
that  a  remunerative  j)rice  might  be  ob- 
tained by  the  growers  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumers. 

The  first  attaclc  on  tlie  Corn  Law  in  the 
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new  House  of  Commons  was  made  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1833,  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  who 
proposed  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  instead 
of  producing  equality  of  prices,  and  thereby 
a  permanent  good,  the  law  had  produced 
a  contrary  effect,  and  tended  injuriously  to 
restrict  trade.  The  motion  was,  of  course, 
easily  set  aside.  The  lauded  interest  was 
banded  together  as  one  man  to  oppose  free 
trade  in  corn,  while  the  manufacturing 
communities  were  not  at  that  time  uttering 
a  word  of  complaint  against  the  monopoly 
of  the  landlords.  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  the  one  interest 
without  the  aid  of  the  other.  On  the  6tli 
of  March,  1834,  Mr.  Hume  moved  for  a 
committee  with  the  view  of  substituting 
a  fixed  duty  on  corn  for  the  sliding  scale. 
Sir  James  Graham  declared  his  firm  con- 
viction, that  such  a  scheme  would  be  the 
destruction  not  of  one  particular  class  in 
the  State,  but  of  the  State  itself.  Mr. 
Feargus  O'Connor,  the  notorious  ChartLst 
leader,  said  that  to  admit  duty  corn  free 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Ireland,  and  almost 
all  the  Irish  members  voted  against  the 
motion.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  the  Vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  warned  the  HoiLse  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  legislate  then,  when  they  could 
do  so  with  calmness  and  deliberation,  and 
not  to  delay  till  a  time  of  scarcity  and  dis- 
turbance. Lord  Morpeth  and  Lord  Howick 
supported  the  motion,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  313  against  155.  It  was 
evident  that  even  in  a  refoi-med  Parliament 
the  landlord  interest  was  paramount. 

A  succession  of  good  harvests,  and  the 
consequent  cheapness  of  bread,  contented 
the  operatives,  but '  distressed '  the  agricul- 
turists, who  had  confidently  expected  that 
their  law  of  1815  would  keep  up  the  price 
of  wheat  to  eighty  shillings,  while  it  had 
now  fallen  to  thirty-six  shillings  a  quarter. 
But  after  the  harvest  of  1836  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  a  pressure 
upon  the  money  market,  indicated  approach- 
ing adversitv,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
year   an   Auti-Corn-Law   A.ssociation   was 


formed  in  London.  Its  committee  com- 
prised Grote,  Molesworth,  Joseph  Hume, 
Ivoebuck,  Colonel  Thompson,  and  other 
well-known  Eadicals ;  but  though  they 
were  men  of  eminent  ability,  they  did  not, 
as  Lord  Sydenham  remarked,  possess  the 
power  '  to  elevate  the  subject,  and  excite 
the  feelings  of  the  people;'  and,  besides, 
as  it  has  often  been  noticed,  London,  from 
various  causes,  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
originating  and  carr}ang  out  any  popular 
agitation.  The  formation  of  this  Associa- 
tion, therefore,  had  no  influence  on  the 
opinions  or  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  for 
the  adoption  of  a  fixed  duty  of  ten  shillings, 
received  the  support  of  only  89  members 
against  223. 

In  the  new  Parliament  elected  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  free  trade 
cause  fared  little  better.  The  leader  of 
the  party  at  this  time  was  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Villiers,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
an  able,  moderate,  judicious,  and  upright 
politician,  who  for  several  successive  sessions 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  total 
repeal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  import  of 
corn.  A  proposal  made  by  him  at  this 
time  for  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the 
Corn  Law  obtained  only  ninety-seven 
supporters ;  and  even  a  Bill  to  permit 
the  grinding  of  wheat  in  bond  for  foreign 
export  was  peremptorily  rejected  by  220 
votes  against  150.  Mr.  Villiers  warned  the 
Protectionists,  who  had  closed  their  eyes 
in  a  moral  blindness  that  they  could  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  the 
rejection  of  this  measure  '  would  be  like 
that  preliminary  folly  which  characterizes 
those  whom  Heaven  has  marked  as  its 
victims,  that  it  would  rouse  that  feeling 
which  had  been  dormant  too  long  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn  Law.s ;  and  that  those 
who  wanted  to  gain  partizans  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  these  laws,  could  desire  noth- 
ing better  suited  to  their  purpose  than  the 
irrational  opposition  oflered  by  the  landed 
interest  to  this  measure,  which  was  in  fact 
the  East  Pictford  of  the  Corn  Laws.'     Mr. 
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Villiers'  prognostication  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laugliter,  but  in  no  long  time  it 
was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

In  August,  1838,  the  price  of  wheat  had 
risen  to  77s.  a  quarter,  and  there  was  every 
probability  that  it  would  rise  still  higher. 
The  continued  wet  weather  rendered  it 
almost  certain  that  the  harvest  would  be 
unfavourable.  The  revenue  was  declining, 
and  pauperism  was  increasing.  The  manu- 
facturing population  of  Lancashire  were 
suffering  great  privations,  owing  to  the 
state  of  trade.  In  the  town  of  Eoltou-le- 
Moors  more  than  one-half  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  which  it  contained 
were  closed,  nearly  a  fourth  of  all  the 
houses  of  business  were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  more  than  5000  workmen  were 
without  the  means  of  subsistence.  The 
most  obvious  remed}''  for  their  distress  was 
cheap  bread,  but  this  boon  could  not  be 
obtained  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  was  high  time  to  be 
up  and  stirring;  and  at  this  critical  moment 
— in  the  month  of  October — seven  men  met 
at  a  hotel  in  Manchester,  and  formed  a  new 
Anti-Coru-Law  Association.  The  list  of 
the  provisional  committee  contained  the 
names  of  Eichard  Cobdeu,  John  Bright,  and 
others,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tions on  trade  and  commerce.  As  Mr. 
Archibald  Prentice,  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Times,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zeal- 
ous commercial  reformers,  remarked,  there 
needed  but  a  spark  to  ignite  the  mass  of 
smouldering  discontent,  and  the  spark  was 
supplied  by  this  infant  association.  Its 
intlueuce  was  immediately  felt  in  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  G.  W.  Wood,  member  for  Kendal, 
and  a  number  of  the  older  men,  directors  of 
the  Chamber,  were  inclined  to  rest  satisfied 
with  some  modification  of  the  existing 
duty;  but  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  afterwards 
President  of  the  League,  expressed  himself 
as  opposed  to  all  protective  duties,  and 
Cobden,  in  a  short  but  powerful  speech, 
pointed  out  that  tlie  Corn  Law  was  the  only 


obstacle  to  a  vast  increase  of  their  trade, 
and  that  every  shilling  of  protection  on 
corn  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
owners without  benefiting  either  tlie  farmer 
or  the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  week, 
and  wdien  the  members  again  assembled, 
the  faltering  petition  of  the  president  was 
set  aside,  to  his  great  chagrin,  and  a  petition 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Cobdeu  was 
adopted  in  its  stead  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  The  preamble  called  attention 
to  the  rapid  extension  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures, the  diminution  of  the  trade  of  Britain 
with  the  Continent,  and  the  successful 
competition  of  continental  with  British 
manufacturers  in  neutral  foreign  markets — 
all  owing  to  impolitic  and  unjust  legislation 
which,  by  preventing  the  British  manufac- 
turer from  exchanging  the  produce  of  his 
labour  for  the  corn  of  other  countries, 
enabled  his  foreign  rivals  to  purchase  their 
food  at  one-half  the  price  at  which  it  was 
sold  in  ^he  home  market.  The  prayer  of 
the  petition  called  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
relating  to  the  imijortation  of  foreign  corn 
and  all  foreign  articles  of  subsistence,  and 
implored  the  House  to  carry  out  to  the 
fullest  extent,  both  as  affects  manufactures 
and  agriculture,  the  true  and  peaceful  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade. 

The  anti-corn-law  agitation  having  thus 
been  fairly  launched,  its  agitators  showed 
their  determination  to  carry  it  on  with 
vigour  and  resolution  by  at  once  raising 
upwards  of  £0000  to  make  the  movement 
effective.  '  Let  us,'  said  Cobden,  '  invest  a 
part  of  our  property,  in  order  to  save  the 
re.st  fi-om  confiscation.'  '  Certainly,'  said 
Mr.  Frederick  Bastiat,  'there  needed  more 
than  ordinary  courage  to  face  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  adversaries  to  be  combated 
were  in  possession  of  riches,  influence,  the 
legislature,  the  church,  the  state,  the  public 
treasure,  the  soil,  places,  and  monopolies, 
and  they  were  waUed  around  by  traditional 
deference  and  veneration.  But  the  aspect 
of  these  difficulties  did  not  frighten  the 
founders    of    the    League.     After    having 
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looked  tliem  iu  the  face,  and  measured 
their  strength,  they  believed  they  had 
strength  to  conquer  them.'  The  prepara- 
tions which  they  made  for  the  struggle 
showed  that  the  free-traders  were  quite 
well  aware  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
opposition  they  would  have  to  encounter, 
and  the  great  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and 
labour  thej'  would  reqmre  to  make,  in 
order  to  free  the  commerce  of  the  country 
from  the  restrictions  which  hampered  and 
threatened  to  destroy  it.  'They  set  to  work 
with  a  zeal,  a  knowledge,  a  pertinacity,  and 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  probably  unequalled 
in  the  spirit  of  peaceful  agitation.'  At  the 
outset  they  were  disposed  to  dwell  mainly  on 
what  may  be  called  the  commercial  aspect 
of  the  question — the  injury  which  the  pro- 
tective system  inflicted  on  trade  and  com- 
merce, limiting  the  supply  of  food  required 
by  our  constantly-increasing  population ; 
restricting  our  commercial  intercoiirse  wdth 
other  nations,  who  could  not  buy  our  manu- 
factures so  long  as  we  refused  to  take  in  re- 
turn their  corn ;  and  fostering  the  rivalry  of 
America,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  com- 
petitors, by  refusing  to  accept  their  surplus 
food  as  payment  for  our  own  manufactures, 
thus  forcing  them  to  erect  manufacturing 
establishments  on  their  own  territory,  which 
not  only  supplied  their  own  people,  but 
competed  with  us  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world.  '  I  am  afraid,'  said  Cobden,  '  that 
most  of  us  entered  upon  this  struggle  with 
the  belief  that  we  had  some  distinct  class- 
interest  in  the  question,  and  that  we  should 
carry  it  by  a  manifestation  of  our  vn\l  in 
this  district  against  the  will  and  consent  of 
other  portions  of  the  community.'  But  as 
the  contest  went  on  the  liews  of  the  fi'ee- 
trade  champions  no  doubt  became  more 
expanded  and  comprehensive,  and  the  in- 
terest, moral  as  w^ell  as  physical,  of  the 
whole  community  was  shown  to  be  involved 
in  the  struggle  for  justice  to  all  classes — 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  alike. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Association,  in  taking  aU  legal 
and  constitutional  means,  such  as  the  for- 


mation of  local  associations,  the  delivery  of 
lectures,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  and  the 
presentation  of  petitions  to  Parliament  to 
obtain  the  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  corn  and  provision  laws,  were 
told  by  a  nobleman  who  was  in  favour  of 
the  modification  of  these  laws,  that  they 
would  overturn  the  monarchy  as  soon  as 
accomplish  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
But  Cobden  and  his  associates  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  they  set  to  work 
with  a  stout  heart  and  a  resolute  will.  A 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  various  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  kuigdom  was  held 
in  Manchester  in  January,  1839,  at  which 
the  rules  of  the  Central  Association  were 
sanctioned,  and  arrangements  made  for 
rousing  the  whole  country.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  February  the  scene  of  action  was 
transferred  to  London,  and  the  delegates 
proceeded  to  Westminster  to  wait  upon 
Lord  Melbourne,  to  lay  before  him  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  to  co-operate  with 
their  friends  in  Parliament  in  pressing 
their  views  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  18th  of  Februarj' ilr.  Villiers  moved 
that  a  number  of  petitions  against  the  Corn 
Laws  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  Next  day,  in  a 
speech  of  singular  force  and  clearness,  he 
moved  that  the  chairman  and  certain  other 
members  of  the  association  should  be  heard 
at  the  bar,  in  support  of  the  allegations 
of  the  petition  which  they  had  presented 
three  days  before.  The  motion  was  rejected 
by  361  votes  to  172.  Three  of  the  Cabinet 
Slinisters — Lord  Morpeth,  Sir  J.  C.  Hob- 
house,  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson — voted  in 
favour  of  the  motion;  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Eussell,  and  T.  Spring  Eice 
against  it. 

The  delegates  were  not  dispirited  by  this 
repulse.  Mr.  Cobden  said  there  was  no 
cause  for  desponding,  because  the  House 
over  the  way  refused  to  hear  them.  They 
were  the  representatives  of  three  millions 
of  the  people ;  they  were  the  evidence  that 
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the  great  towns  Imd  banded  themselves 
together,  and  their  alliance  would  be  a 
Hanseatic  League  against  tlie  feudal  Corn- 
Law  plunderers.  The  castles  which  crowned 
the  rocks  along  the  Ehone,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Elbe,  had  once  been  the  strong- 
holds of  feudal  oppressors.  But  they  had 
been  dismantled  by  a  league,  and  they  now 
only  adorned  the  landscape  as  picturesque 
memorials  of  the  past,  wliile  the  people 
below  had  lost  all  fear  of  plunder,  and 
tilled  their  vineyards  in  peace ;  and  the 
new  league  would  certainly  not  fail  in  dis- 
mantling the  legislative  stronghold  of  the 
new  feudal  oppressors  in  England.  The 
delegates  left  town  to  meet  in  Manchester 
with  a  renewed  determination  to  carry  on 
the  contest  more  resolutely  than  ever. 
Some  of  the  monopolists  tried  to  keep  up 
their  courage  by  alleging  that  the  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  put  the  ques- 
tion to  rest;  but  they  were  warned  that  the 
departure  of  the  delegates  was  like  the 
breaking  up  of  a  Mahratta  camp — the  war 
was  not  over,  but  only  the  mode  of  attack 
was  about  to  be  changed. 

The  delegates  had  offered  to  '  instruct' 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  House  had 
refused  to  be  instructed ;  and  in  order  that 
these  representatives  might  be  instructed 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  it  was  resolved  to 
begin  by  instructing  the  nation.  With  that 
view  the  local  societies  scattered  over  the 
country  were  formed  into  a  permanent  union, 
bearing  the  designation  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.  With  a  view  to  secure  unity 
of  action  the  central  office  of  the  League 
was  established  in  Manchester.  In  order  to 
carry  out  their  resolution  to  diffuse  among 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  means  were  taken  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  public  press.  Lec- 
turers were  engaged,  and  sent  out  into  the 
provinces,  and  a  stamped  circular  and  a 
large  number  of  handbills  and  placards 
were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country. 
Short,  pithy  tracts,  such  as  '  Facts  for 
Farmers,'  were  published  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands; and    the  Anti-Corn-Law    Circular,  \ 


in   a  few  weeks,   reached  a  circulation  of 
15,000. 

Tlie  supporters  of  the  Corn  Laws  now 
became  alarmed  at  the  impression  which 
tlie  free-trade  advocates  were  producing 
on  tlie  country,  and  an  association  termed 
'  The  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland'  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don, presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Tan- 
kerville,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
the  efforts  of  the  League.  This  mode  of 
upholding  the  cause  of  protection  was 
legitimate  and  fair;  but  some,  at  least,  of 
the  agricultural  party  were  not  ashamed 
to  have  recourse  to  weapons  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  A  baud  of  dirty  and  noisy 
vagabonds,  of  the  lowest  class,  intruded 
into  a  meeting  of  the  association  in  Man- 
chester; threw  chairs  at  the  heads  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  platform,  some  of  whom 
were  severely  hurt ;  smashed  the  forms  and 
the  glasses  of  the  lamps;  and  turned  the 
meeting  into  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion. 
Wlien  conduct  of  this  kind  took  place  in 
Manchester  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that 
much  worse  treatment  was,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  given  by  the  hangers-on  of  the 
landlords  to  the  lecturers  who  ventured 
into  the  districts  which  were  the  strong- 
holds of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  the  local  authorities  in 
l^etty  agricultural  lioroughs  to  refuse  the 
use  of  the  town  hall,  and  for  the  landlord 
of  an  inn  to  decline  to  give  the  use  of 
a  room,  and  sometimes  even  to  refuse 
to  allow  the  lecturer  to  spend  the  night  in 
his  house,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his 
bucolic  customers.  At  Newark  and  at 
Retford,  where  the  arbitrary  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  all-powerful,  there  was  not 
an  innkeeper  who  could  venture  to  let  a 
room  to  the  lecturer ;  and  at  Worksop,  in 
the  '  Dukery,'  not  only  could  the  lecturer 
not  obtain  a  room  or  find  a  printer  who 
durst  print  a  placard  for  him,  but  he  was 
assaulted  by  hired  bullies  in  the  street.  At 
Louth,  where  at  their  first  meeting  the  lec- 
turers were  so  unlucky  as  to  discomfit  a  local 
magnate  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
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they  were  ck^prived  on  the  succeeding  uight 
of  the  use  of  the  town  hall,  and  had  to 
deliver  their  addresses  from  a  gig  iu  the 
market-place.  They  were  in  consequence 
served  with  a  summons  for  causing  a  dis- 
turbance in  a  thoroughfare,  and  were  fined 
by  the  very  person  whom  they  had  routed 
in  argument.  At  Huntingdon — the  last  place 
in  England  where  a  witcli  was  burned — an 
outrageous  disturbance  took  place,  led  by  the 
town  clerk,  which  compelled  the  lecturer 
to  leave  the  place.  At  Cambridge  Mr- 
Sidney  Smith  and  Mr.  Shearman,  lecturers 
of  the  League,  were  interrupted  by  a  band 
of  the  students,  who,  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  other  discordant  noises,  pre- 
vented the  lecturers  from  being  heard. 
This  uproarious  conduct  roused  the  anger 
of  the  townsmen.  A  fierce  battle  ensued 
between  '  Gown '  and  '  Town ;'  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  furniture  of  the 
building,  and  the  police  had  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  riot.  The 
Camhridgc  Chronicle — the  local  Tory  organ 
—  after  congratulating  the  riotous  under- 
graduates on  having  done  their-  duty  as 
'the  friends  of  good  government  and  the 
upholders  of  the  religious  constitution  of 
the  country,'  went  on  to  say,  '  If  the  paid 
hirelings  of  a  disloyal  faction  are  to  persist 
in  inflaming  the  pubUc  mind  with  senti- 
ments destructive  of  all  moral  right  and 
order,  we  cannot  call  too  strongly  at  the 
present  crisis  upon  the  well-disposed  por- 
tion of  the  community  to  assist  the  author- 
ities in  putting  down  those  revolutionary 
eraissaries.' 

The  expression  of  such  discreditable 
sentiments  as  these  was  not  confined 
to  provincial  newspapers ;  some  even  of 
the  metropolitan  journals  went  beyond 
them  in  the  virulence  of  their  abuse. 
The  Standard,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
highly  respectable  paper,  affirmed  that 
the  '  present  cry  against  the  Corn  Laws  is 
at  bottom  the  work  of  a  few  commercial 
swindlers,  though  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the 
exertions  of  political  swindlers.'  The 
Morning  Herald  declared  tliat  many  of  the 


League  were  '  unprincipled  schemers,'  and 
'  the  few  members  who  may  claim  credit 
for  honesty  of  purpose  are  at  best  conceited 
Socialists ; '  while  their  lecturers  are 
'  empty-couceited  blockheads.'  The  courtly 
Morning  Post,  re-echoing  the  sentiments  of 
not  a  few  of  its  aristocratic  supporters,  thus 
descanted  with  mingled  insolence  and  folly 
on  the  arguments  of  the  free  traders : — 
'  The  manufacturing  people  exclaim,  "  Why 
should  we  not  be  permitted  to  exchange 
the  produce  of  our  industry  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  food  which  that  industry  wUl 
everywhere  command?"  To  which  we 
answer,  Why  not,  indeed  ?  Who  hinders 
you?  Take  your  manufactures  away  with 
you  by  all  means,  and  exchange  them  any- 
where you  will,  from  Tobolsk  to  Timbuctoo; 
but  do  not  insist  on  bringing  your  foreign 
corn  here  untaxed,  to  the  ruin  of  your 
countrymen  engaged  in  the  production  of 
corn.  If  nothing  will  serve  you  but  to 
eat  foreign  corn,  away  with  you,  you  and 
your  goods,  and  let  us  see  you  no  more. 
You  are  welcome  to  starve  if  you  will;  but 
remember  if  you  do  that,  "  live  and  let 
live "  is  a  fair  and  honest  and  Englisli 
mode  of  proceeding.' 

It  is  a  striking  and  instructive  fact  that 
in  certain  districts  where  the  lower  classes 
were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  immorality, 
the  mob  were  incited  to  break  up  the 
meetings  of  the  Free  Traders,  by  being  told 
that  the  movement  was  simply  a  cunning 
and  dishonest  device  of  the  manufacturers 
to  lower  the  wages  of  the  operatives.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  Scotland  the  monopolists 
did  not  venture  to  resort  to  any  of  these 
discreditable  modes  of  buttressing  up  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  that  the  lecturers  received 
an  attentive  hearing  from  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  opposition  of  the  Chart- 
ists was  aU  the  more  discreditable,  that  at 
this  time  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  had  been  made  widely 
known  by  means  of  the  publications  of 
the  League.  In  Devonshire  the  wages  of 
the  labourers  averaged  from  seven  to  nine 
shillings  a  week ;  they  rarely  tasted  meat 
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or  even  milk,  and  their  chief  food  was  .1 
mixture  of  ground  barley  and  potatoes.  In 
tlie  adjoining  connty  of  Somerset  a  labourer, 
after  paying  four  shillings  for  half  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  sixpence  for  grinding,  baking,  and 
barm,  sixpence  for  firing,  and  eighteenijence 
for  rent,  had  only  a  balance  of  sixpence 
left  out  of  his  total  earnings  of  seven 
shillings  a  week  to  provide  for  his  wife 
and  children  potatoes,  clothing,  and  all 
other  necessaries  of  human  life.  These 
facts  present  a  startling  commentary  on  a 
speech  which  was  delivered  at  this  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  which  he  descanted  on  the 
position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  with 
his  neat  thatched  cottage,  blooming  garden, 
and  cheerful  village  green,  summoned  to 
his  work  by  the  breezy  call  of  incense- 
breathing  morn,  and  declared  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  lead  to  a 
great  migration  from  such  delightful  scenes 
to  the  noisy  alley  and  '  the  sad  sound  of 
the  factory  bell ' — a  change  '  far  more  cruel, 
far  more  heartrending,'  than  '  the  cruelties 
of  the  conveyance  of  the  Poles  to  the  wintry 
wastes  of  Siberia,'  or  '  the  transportation  of 
the  Hill  coolies  from  Coromandel  to  the 
Mauritius.'  But  deplorable  as  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  agricultural  labourer, 
the  state  of  the  Irish  was  incomparably 
worse.  Potatoes  had  risen  to  such  a  price 
that  the  poor  were  unable  to  purchase 
them,  and  were  actually  starving.  In 
Limerick  and  various  other  places  the 
populace,  prompted  by  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  broke  open  tlie  flour  and  pro- 
vision shops,  and  the  grocers'  stores,  and 
divided  the  contents  among  them.  In  some 
places  the  military  had  to  be  called  out  to 
disperse  the  crowd.  '  Repeal  the  Union ' 
was  the  cry  of  the  local  journalists.  '  Pie- 
peal  the  Corn  Laws '  was  the  rejoinder  of 
the  Free  Traders. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  May, 
1840,  when,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  a 
Select  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  several 
duties  levied  upon  imports  into  the  United 


Kingdom,  and  how  far  those  duties  are  for 
protection  to  similar  articles  the  produce  of 
this  country  or  of  the  British  possessions, 
or  whether  the  duties  are  for  revenue  alone. 
The  evidence  given  before  this  Committee 
by  the  official  witnesses — Secretaries  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — threw  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  '  commercial  obstruction,  the  fiscal 
exhaustion  and  embarrassment,  the  national 
waste,  impoverishment,  and  suffering  in- 
flicted by  the  various  monopolies,'  which 
were  petted  and  pampered  by  the  restrictive 
system  of  legislation.  The  report  of  the 
Import  Duties  Committee  formed  a  pecu- 
liarly interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
free-trade  question.  It  set  in  the  boldest 
relief  the  broad  diff'erence,  or  rather  con- 
trariety, between  two  classes  of  taxation  as 
opposite  in  their  nature  as  light  and  dark- 
ness, which  had  been  jumbled  together  in 
our  tariff — taxes  for  revenue  and  taxes  for 
protection.  '  It  showed  that  the  British 
Custom-house,  though  nominally  one  estab- 
lishment, performed  in  fact  two  functions 
that  are  not  only  distinct,  but  contradictory 
— le^'3'ing  money  directly  and  openly  for 
the  public  service  of  the  State,  and  levying 
money  indirectly,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
State,  for  the  private  pockets  of  certain 
favoured  classes  ;  that  the  indirect  taxation 
far  exceeded  in  amount  the  whole  sum  of 
the  public  taxation  of  the  country ;  that 
the  incidental  effect  of  these  private  taxes 
in  diverting  capital  and  industry  from  their 
natural  channels,  limiting  trade,  relaxing 
the  demand  for  labour  and  abridging  its 
remuneration,  was  beyond  measure  more 
miscliievous  than  their  pressure  as  a  pecu- 
niary impost.  And,  moreover,  that  the 
classes  for  whose  supposed  benefit  these 
taxes  are  levied  are,  on  the  whole  and  in 
the  long  run,  nothing  the  better  but  very 
much  the  worse  for  the  oppression  and 
impoverishment  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.' The  report  of  the  Committee, 
which  was  '  first  unheeded,  then  ridiculed, 
and  then  angrily  denounced,'  might  have 
shown  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet  the  true 
principles  on  which  the  financial  policy  of 
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the  country  should  he  hased;  but  Spriug 
Eice  and  his  successor  at  the  Exchequer 
liad  not  sufficient  grasp  or  courage  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  Lord  Althorp's  budget,  and 
to  give  rehef  to  the  working  classes  by 
reducing  the  taxes  which  most  interfere 
vfith  manufacturing  industry,  even  though 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Peel 
remarked,  was '  seated  on  an  empty  chest,  Isy 
the  side  of  bottomless  deficiencies,  fishing 
for  a  budget.' 

The  question  which  the  Cabinet  had  to 
decide  at  this  time,  as  Lord  John  Eussell 
said,  was  '  whether  they  would  lower  duties 
of  a  protective  character  on  a  great  number 
of  small  articles,  or  whether  they  would 
attack  the  giant  monopolies  of  sugar,  of 
timber,  and  of  corn.'  They  adopted  the 
latter  course,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  while 
they  went  so  far  as  to  alarm  and  rouse  tlie 
indignation  of  the  monopolists,  they  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  excite  the  enthusiasm 
and  secure  the  hearty  support  of  the  Free 
Traders  and  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing classes  of  the  community.  They  in 
consequence  met  with  a  signal  defeat,  and 
were  replaced  by  a  powerful  Ministry, 
pledged  to  the  support  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  protective  duties  on  trade. 

The  ranks  of  the  Free  Traders  in  the  House 
of  Commons  received  at  this  time  an  acces- 
sion of  vast  importance  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  was  elected  member  for  Stock- 
port ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(1841)  Mr.  John  Bright,  a  young  manufac- 
turer of  Eochdale,  became  Cobden's  chief 
colleague  in  the  struggle  against  all  restric- 
tions on  agriculture,  trade,  and  conmierce. 
The  interesting  account  given  by  Mr.  Bright 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Cobden  has 
been  repeatedly  quoted,  but  it  will  bear  any 
amount  of  repetition.  'The  first  time  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cobden,'  lie 
said,  'was  in  connection  with  the  great 
qxiestion  of  education.  I  went  over  to 
Manchester  to  call  upon  him  and  invite 
him  to  come  to  Eochdale  to  speak  to  a 
meeting  about  to  be  held  in  the  school 
room  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  West  Street. 


I  found  him  in  his  country  house.  I  told 
him  what  I  wanted;  his  countenance  lighted 
up  with  pleasure  to  find  that  others  were 
working  in  the  same  cause.  He,  without 
hesitation,  agreed  to  come.  He  came  and 
he  spoke,  and  though  he  was  then  so  young 
a  speaker,  yet  the  qualities  of  his  speech 
were  such  as  remained  with  him  so  long  as 
he  was  able  to  speak  at  all — clearness,  logic, 
a  conversational  eloquence,  a  persuasiveness 
which,  when  combined  with  the  abstract 
truth  there  was  in  his  eye  and  on  his  coun- 
tenance, became  a  power  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  resist.' 

The  account  which  the  great  orator  has 
given  of  Cobden's  appeal  to  him  to  join  in 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  is  singularly  touching : — 

'  It  was  in  September  in  the  year  1841. 
The  sufferings  throughout  the  country  were 
fearful ;  and  you  who  live  now,  but  were 
not  of  age  to  observe  what  was  passing  in 
the  country  then,  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
state  of  your  country  in  that  year.  At 
that  time  I  was  at  Leamington,  and  I  was 
on -the  day  when  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon 
me — for  he  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
time  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives — I  was 
in  the  depitlis  of  grief,  I  might  almost  say 
of  despair,  for  the  light  and  sunshine  of 
my  house  had  lieen  extinguished.  All  that 
was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife,  except 
tlie  memory  of  a  sainted  life  and  a  too  brief 
happiness,  was  lying  stiff  and  cold  in  the 
chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon 
me  as  his  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  you 
might  suppose,  with  words  of  condolence. 
After  a  time  he  looked  up,  and  said,  "  There 
are  thousands  of  houses  in  England  at  this 
moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  children 
are  dying  of  hunger.  Now,"  he  said,  "  when 
the  first  paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  past,  I 
would  advise  you  to  come  with  me,  and 
we  will  never  rest  till  the  Corn  Law  is  re- 
pealed." I  accepted  his  invitation.  I  knew 
that  the  description  he  had  given  of  the 
homes  of  thousands  was  not  an  exaggerated 
description.  I  felt  in  my  very  conscience 
that  there  was  a  work  which   somebody 
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must  do,  and  therefore  I  accepted  his  invi- 
tation, and  from  that  time  we  never  ceased 
to  laboiu'  hard  in  behalf  of  tlie  resohition 
■which  we  had  made.' 

'  For  seven  years,'  adds  Mr.  Bright, '  the 
discussion  on  that  one  question — whether 
it  was  good  for  a  man  to  have  half  a  loaf  or 
a  whole  loaf-^for  seven  years  the  discussion 
was  maintained,  I  will  not  say  with  doubt- 
ful result,  for  the  result  was  never  doubtful 
and  never  could  be  in  such  a  cause ;  but 
for  four  years  or  more  we  devoted  ourselves 
without  stint ;  every  working  hour  almost 
w\as  given  up  to  the  discussion  and  to  the 
movement  in  connection  witii  this  question.' 

Mr.  Bright  might  well  say  that  he  and 
his  friend  Cobden  devoted  themselves  with- 
out stint  to  the  great  cause  which  they  had 
adopted.  '  "We  were  not  even  the  first,'  he 
remarked,  '  though  afterwards  we  became 
the  foremost  before  the  public'  Though 
they  had  numerous  and  able  coadjutors,  the 
success  of  the  agitation  for  commercial 
freedom  was  largely,  under  divine  Provi- 
dence, due  to  their  labours.  They  were 
truly  '  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
— reproving,  rebuking,  exhorting.'  United 
as  these  two  noble-minded  men  were  by 
mutual  esteem  and  confidence  and  the 
strongest  aftection,  their  mental  equalities 
were  admirably  fitted  to  make  them  fellow- 
helpers  in  the  cause  to  which  they  had 
devoted  themselves.  '  The  alliance  between 
them  far  more  than  doubled  the  power  that 
either  could  have  exerted  without  the  other.' 
'These  two  orators,'  said  Mr.  Kinglake 
(whose  general  political  opinions  are  far 
from  being  in  sympathy  with  theirs), '  had 
shown  with  what  a  strength,  with  what  a 
masterly  skill,  with  what  patience,  with 
what  a  high  courage  they  could  carry  a 
scientific  truth  through  the  storms  of 
politics.  They  had  shown  that  they  could 
arouse  and  govern  the  assenting  thousands 
who  listened  to  them  with  delight — that 
they  could  bend  the  House  of  Commons — 
that  they  could  press  their  creed  upon  a 
Prime  Minister,  and  put  upon  his  mind  so 
hard  a  stress  that  after  a  while  ho  felt  it  to 
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be  a  torture  and  a  violence  to  his  reason  to 
have  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  Nay 
more,  each  of  these  gifted  men  had  proved 
that  ho  could  go  bravely  into  the  midst  of 
angry  opponents,  could  show  them  their 
fallacies  one  by  one,  destroy  their  favourite 
theories  before  their  very  faces,  and  tri- 
umphantly argue  them  down.' 

The  change  of  Ministry  had  no  effect 
upon  the  operations  of  the  League — it 
neither  diminished  their  eflbrts,  nor  daunted 
their  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
their  cause,  They  thought,  indeed  they 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  new  Premier 
was  at  heart  a  Free  Trader.  In  1839  he 
had  told  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
marked  emphasis,  '  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  unless  the  existence  of  the  Corn 
Law  can  be  shown  to  be  consistent  not  only 
with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  landlords'  interest,  but 
also  with  the  protection  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
and  espegially  with  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  the  Corn 
Law  is  practically  at  an  end.'  Firmly  per- 
suaded as  Cobden  and  Bright  were  that 
this  law  was  in  the  highest  degree  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, they  not  unnaturally  concluded 
that  a  statesman  of  Peel's  intellectual 
acumen  could  not  resist  the  evidence  they 
had  adduced  to  prove  that  this  was  the 
case.  '  My  own  conviction,'  said  Cobden, 
some  years  later,  '  is  that  Peel  was  always 
a  Free  Trader  in  theory ;  in  fact,  on  all 
politico-economical  questions  he  was  always 
as  sound  in  the  abstract  as  Adam  Smith  or 
Bentham.  For  he  was  peculiarly  a  politico- 
economical  and  not  a  I'rotectionist  intellect. 
But  he  never  believed  that  absolute  free 
trade  came  within  the  categoiy  of  practical 
House  of  Connnons'  measures.  It  was  a 
(question  of  numbers  with  him ;  and  as  he 
was  yoked  witii  a  majority  of  inferior 
animals,  he  was  obliged  to  go  their  pace 
and  not  his  own.'  This  statement  is  scarcely 
quite  correct  as  regards  the  state  of  Sir 

liobert  Peel's  mind  at  the  time  he  assumed 
•1 
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olUce  in  1841.  ITo  indeed  frankly  admitted 
that  the  general  principles  of  freo  trade 
were  sound,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  delusion 
to  suppose  that  Parliament  by  an}''  duty,  in 
whatever  way  imposed,  could  guarantee  a 
certain  price  to  the  grower  of  corn.  He 
expressed  his  belief  that  '  on  the  general 
principle  of  free  trade  there  is  now  no 
great  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  all 
agree  in  the  general  rule  that  we  should 
buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market;'  but  he  contended  that  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  Sugar  Duties  were  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  His  cousin.  Sir  Laur- 
ence Peel,  in  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  great  statesman,  says,  '  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  had  been  alway  a  Free  Trader. 
The  questions  to  Avliich  he  had  declined  to 
apply  these  principiles  had  been  viewed  by 
him  as  exceptional.'  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  circumstances  might  arise  which 
would  compel  the  Prime  Minister  to  apply 
the  principles  of  free  trade  to  these  excep- 
tional cases. 

The  members  of  the  League  believed  that 
these  circumstances  had  already  arisen,  and 
that  the  distress  which  existed  among  the 
manufacturing  classes,  amounting  almost  to 
famine,  demanded  the  immediate  abolilion 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  people's  food. 
Their  faith  in  the  conclusiveness  of  their 
arguments  was  so  strong,  that  they  did  not 
doubt  that  their  effect  upon  others  would 
be  equally  convincing.  There  were  nearly 
21,000  persons  in  Leeds  whose  average 
earnings  were  only  about  a  shilling  a  week. 
In  Bradford  the  woollen  goods  made  in  a 
year  had  decreased  five-sixths,  and  of  nine- 
teen mills  in  operation  in  1820  only  two 
remained  in  1840.  In  Paisley  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  was  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  actual  starvation.  Bolton. 
Colonel  Thompson  said, was  in  the  condition 
of  a  besieged  town — the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  consider  on  how  small  an 
amount  of  food  life  could  be  sustained. 
A  specimen  case  was  that  of  a  woman 
purchasing  a  halfpenny  wurth  of  bread  to  be 
the  dinner  for  herself  and  her  two  children. 


A  penny  worth  of  mutton  was  a  common 
pjurchase. 

The  Leaguers  took  care  that  these  and 
other  similar  facts  should  be  proclaimed 
over  the  whole  country.  Lecturers  were 
sent  out  to  every  district,  especially  to  the 
strongholds  of  the  Corn-Law  landlords,  to 
make  known  to  the  agricultural  labourers 
the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings,  and  to 
show  the  farmers  that  protective  duties  on 
corn  were  as  injurious  to  them  as  to  the 
community.  The  placards,  hand-bills,  and 
brief  statements  of  facts  were  circulated 
in  tens  of  thousands  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  large  towns  and  many  rural 
districts,  from  Aberdeenshire  to  Cornwall, 
which  were  addressed  by  Cobden,  Bright, 
Colonel  Thompson,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Coru-Law  League ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  local  magnates,  and  sometimes 
the  stones  and  brickbats  of  hired  ruffians, 
these  meetings  universally  terminated  with 
carrying  almost  unanimously  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  of  all  restrictions  on  trade  and  commerce. 
Conferences  of  ministers — mostly  Noncon- 
formists— were  held  at  Caernarvon,  at 
^lanchester,  and  in  Edinburgh,  at  which 
interesting  information  was  given  respecting 
the  privations  of  the  people,  and  the  woeful 
deterioration  of  their  condition  within  the 
last  ten,  and  more  especially  within  the 
last  three  years;  and  resolutions  were  passed 
against  the  unjust  and  injurious  laws  which 
had  so  grievously  aggravated  the  sufferings 
of  the  working  classes,  and  the  general 
depression  of  trade.  At  the  moment  when 
j  millions  of  the  people  were  in  this  deplor- 
I  able  condition  the  duty  on  the  importation 
'  of  wheat  was  twenty-four  shillings  and 
eightpence,  on  oats  thirteen  shillings  and 
j  ninepence,  on  barley  ten  shillings  and  ten- 
pence,  and  on  rye  fourteen  shillings  a 
quarter.  The  xVnti-Corn-Law  agitators, 
■  whom  the  landlords  denounced  as  sowers 
of  sedition,  were  in  reality  the  most  efficient 
instruments  in  preserving  the  public  i^eace, 
for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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tlie  starving  multitudes  would  have  brolceu 
out  in  open  insurrectiou  if  they  had  not 
cherished  the  hope  that  some  relief  would 
come  to  them  through  the  exertions  of  the 
League. 

After  the  new  Ministry  had  been  in- 
stalled in  office,  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued for  four  months,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Cobden  and  other 
Liberal  members,  that  the  national  distress 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
League  turned  the  interval  to  good  account 
by  their  vigorous  exertions  to  instruct  the 
people  on  the  effect  of  all  restrictions  on 
trade  and  commerce,  and  especially  of  the 
Corn  and  Provision  Laws,  on  the  national 
well-being.  A  great  conference  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire,  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  in  number,  was  held 
at  Derby  on  the  8th  of  Decemlier,  and  was 
addressed  by  Cobden  and  other  half  a 
dozen  members  of  Parliament,  and  by  the 
most  extensive  manufacturers  in  the  Mid- 
land counties.  A  similar  conference  of  the 
woollen  manufacturers  of  the  counties  of 
Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Gloucester,  was  held 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1842.  On  the  14th 
of  that  month  a  great  meeting  was  held  at 
Glasgow,  wliich  was  attended  by  deputies 
from  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  in 
Scotland.  Convocations  of  a  similar  kind 
were  held  at  Birmingham  and  other  great 
centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
whole  island  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness 
was  in  commotion. 

The  people  were  urged,  says  Mr.  Morley, 
to  form  associations,  to  hold  district  meet- 
ings of  deputies,  and  to  collect  information 
as  to  the  state  of  trade,  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  extent  of  pauperism,  and  other  facts 
bearing  upon  the  food  monopoly,  as  all 
these  things  affected  their  local  industry — 
the  woollen  trade  at  Leeds,  the  iron  trade 
at  Wolverhampton,  the  earthenware  trade 
in  the  Potteries,  the  flax  trade  at  Dundee, 
the  cotton  trade  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 
The  lecturers  continued  their  work  in  the 
principal  towns  in  thirt\'-two  counties  in 


England,  besides  in  many  places  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
mouths  delivered  upwards  of  800  lectures. 
One  of  them  went  among  the  farmers  and 
labourers  on  Sir  James  Graham's  estate, 
where  he  did  not  forget  the  landlord's 
idyllic  catalogue  of  the  blessings  of  the 
rural  poor.  '  What  1 '  cried  the  lecturer, 
'  six  shillings  a  week  for  wages,  and  the 
morning's  sun,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  and 
the  sportive  lambs,  and  M'inding  streams, 
and  the  mountain  breeze,  and  a  little  whole- 
some labour — six  shillings  a  week  and  all 
this !  And  nothing  to  do  with  your  six 
shillings  a  week  but  merely  to  pay  your 
rent,  buy  your  food,  clothe  yourselves  and 
your  families,  and  lay  by  sometlung  for  old 
age !    Happy  people  ! ' 

The  establishment  of  the  penny  postage 
system,  which  had  been  earnestly  advocated 
by  Cobden  and  other  Free-Trade  leaders, 
afforded  them  ample  facilities,  of  which 
they  fully  availed  themselves,  to  diffuse 
information  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  throughout  the  whole  country, 
ilillions  of  hand-bills  and  tracts  were  dis- 
tributed, and  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Lcnv  Circular  were  circu- 
lated through  this  medium,  contaiuinjr 
harrowing  details  of  the  distress  existing 
among  the  working  classes  in  every  district 
of  the  country.  The  organ  of  the  League 
was  conducted  with  great  ability,  enei'gy, 
and  spirit.  Many  of  its  leading  articles 
were  written  by  Cobden  and  Bright  them- 
selves, and  it  contained  not  only  reports  of 
the  speeches  of  the  Free-Trade  leaders,  but 
'  Poor  Men's  Songs,  Anti-Corn-Law  Hymns, 
and  Anti-Bread-Tax  Collects.'  Xor  did  the 
editor  forget  Byron's  famous  lines  from  the 
'Age  of  Bronze,'  a  thousand  times  declaimed 
in  this  long  struggle,  in  -v^-hich  the  poet 
denounces  in  burning  words  the  '  inglorious 
Cincinnati  farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the 
farm;'  who  remained  'safe  in  their  barns,'  but 
'sent  their  brethren  out  to  battle'  for  rent; 
who  'roared,  dined,  drank,  and  swore  they 
meant  to  die  for  England,'  but  lived  for 
rent;  whose  'good,  ill,  liealth,  wealth,  joy 
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or  discontent,  beinr,',  end,  aim,  religion, 
was — rent,  rent,  rent ' ' 

A  strilving  indication  of  the  state  of 
popular  feeling  in  England  at  this  time  is 
furnished  by  the  publication,  at  Preston, 
and  extensive  circulation  of  a  quaint  little 
sheet  of  four  quarto  pages,  called  The 
Struggle,  and  sold  for  a  halfpenny.  '  It  had 
no  connection  with  any  association,  and 
nobody  was  responsible  for  its  contents  but 
the  man  who  wrote,  jirinted,  and  sold  it. 
In  two  years  'eleven  hundred  thousand 
copies  had  been  circulated.  The  Struggle 
is  the  very  model  for  a  plain  man  who 
wishes  to  affect  the  opinion  of  the  humbler 
class  without  the  wasteful  and,  for  the  most 
part,  ineffectual  machinery  of  a  great  society. 
It  contains  in  number  after  number  the 
whole  arguments  of  the  matter  in  the 
pithiest  form,  and  in  language  as  direct  if 
not  as  pure  as  Gobbet's.  Sometimes  the 
number  consists  simply  of  some  more  than 
visually  graphic  speech  by  Cobden  or  by 
Fox.  There  are  racy  dialogues  in  which 
the  landlord  always  gets  the  worst  of  it, 
and  terse  allegories  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  or  the  Duke  of  Eichmond 
figures  as  inauspiciously  as  Bunyan's  ]\Ir. 
Badman.  The  Bible  is  ransacked  for 
appropriate  texts,  from  the  simple  clause 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  aliout  our  daily  broad 
down  to  Solomon's  .saying,  "  He  that  with- 
holdeth  the  corn  the  iieople  shall  curse 
him  ;  but  blessings  shall  be  upon  the  head 
of  him  tliat  selleth  it."  On  the  front  page 
of  each  number  was  a  woodcut,  as  rude  as 
a  schoolboy's  drawing,  but  full  of  spirit  and 
cleverness,  whether  satirizing  the  Govern- 
ment or  contrasting  swollen  landlords  with 
poverty-stricken  operatives,  or  painting 
some  homely  idyll  of  the  industrious  ijoor, 
to  point  the  greatest  of  political  morals, 
that  "  domestic  comfort  is  the  object  of  all 
reforms." 

On  the  other  hand  the  organs  of  the  I'ro- 
tectionists  were  unsparing  in  their  abuse, 
not  only  of  the  free-trade  leaders,  but  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants.    They  had  even  the  baseness  to 


follow  the  example  of  the  notorious  John 
Bull  during  the  time  of  Queen  Caroline's 
trial,  and  to  cast  foul  slanders  on  the 
characters  of  the  ladies  who  were  taking 
part  in  getting  up  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
bazaai-,  until  an  intimation  given  to  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  these  journals  that  he 
would  be  held  personally  responsible  for 
the  calumnies  published  by  his  underlings, 
compelled  them  to  desist  from  this  cowardly 
practice.  The  Times  termed  the  millowner.s 
'  jMill-Molochs  '  and  '  Millocrats,'  and  the 
leaders  and  lecturers  of  the  League  as 
'  caijering  mercenaries  who  go  frisking 
about  the  country,  and  as  authors  of 
incendiary  clap-trap.'  The  Standard  said 
that  'England  would  be  as  great  and 
powerful,  and  all  useful  Englishmen  would 
be  as  rich  as  they  are,  though  one  ruin 
should  engulph  all  the  manufacturing  towns 
and  districts  of  Great  Britain.'  '  Is  there,' 
it  added,  '  a  millowner  who  would  not  com- 
pound for  the  utter  destruction  of  all  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain  at 
five  years'  end,  upon  condition  that  during 
that  period  he  should  have  full  and  profit- 
able employment  for  all  his  mills  and  all 
his  capital,  reinforced  by  all  the  credit  he 
could  obtain  ?  And  it  may  be  confidently 
answered.  Not  One.'  And  the  Quarterly 
Rcviein  denounced  the  League  as  the  foulest 
and  most  dangerous  combination  of  recent 
times. 

The  chiefs  of  the  League  were  in  no 
degree  moved  from  their  purpose  by  such 
furious  and  discreditable  attacks,  wliich 
only  served  to  show  the  alarm  of  their 
opponents ;  and  they  steadily  pursued  the 
course  which  they  had  marked  out  for 
themselves.  A  great  bazaar,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  in  preparation,  M'as 
held  at  the  close  of  January,  1842,  and 
produced  nearly  £10,000.  A  meeting  of 
delegates — about  600  in  number — from  the 
local  associations  throughout  the  country, 
was  convened  in  Loudon  on  the  18th 
of  February,  to  wait  the  announcement  of 
the  measures  which  the  Government  had 
prepared   to   submit   to   Parliament,   with 
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instructions  to  entertain  no  proposal  for 
any  compromise.  Everything  betokened 
a  struggle  in  wliich  no  quarter  would  be 
given  or  received. 

It  had  been  commonly  understood  during 
the  recess  that  the  Ministry  intended  to 
do  something  with  the  Corn  Law,  and  the 
■whole  country  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expect- 
ation. The  retirement  at  this  time  of  that 
member  of  the  Cabinet  wlio  was  regarded 
as  especially  the  representative  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  had  greatly  quickened 
public  excitement  among  botli  Protection- 
ists and  Free  Traders.  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
mentions  in  his  '  Memoirs,'  published  after 
his  death,  that  he  had  brought  the  question 
before  his  colleagues  in  written  memoranda, 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  present  system, 
especially  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
corn  duty,  and  showing  liow  little  that 
duty  could  do  towards  keeping  up  a  per- 
manent high  price.  It  was  assumed  when 
the  law  of  1815  was  passed  that  wheat 
could  not  be  profitably  grown  at  a  lower 
price  than  eighty  shillings  a  quarter,  while 
on  the  average  of  a  number  of  years  it 
amounted  to  only  fifty-six  sliillings.  He 
therefore  proposed  for  their  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  so  readjusting  tlie 
machinery  of  the  sliding  scale  as  to  secure 
that  price. 

The  proposal  was  evidently  distasteful 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Buckingham  at  once  resigned  liis 
otiice,  rather  tlian  be  a  party  to  any  project 
for  remodelling  the  Corn  Law.  The  otlier 
Ministers  urged  that,  if  they  consented  to 
this  change,  it  should  be  on  the  under- 
standing tliat  whatever  amount  of  protec- 
tion should  now  be  fixed  should  be  made 
permanent;  but  Peel  ixnhesitatingly  refused 
his  consent  to  any  such  guarantee. 

Mr.  ]\IorIey  quotes  a  letter  from  Cobden 
to  his  brother,  which  gives  a  grapliic  descrip- 
tion of  the  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  at 
this  time. 

'  Whilst  I  was  witli  M'Gregor,'  he  says, 
'  he  showed  me  a  cojiy  of  the  scale  of  duties 
which  he  had  prepared  under  Peel's  direc- 


tions, and  ■which  he  proposed  to  the  Cabi- 
inet,  causing  Buckingham's  retirement,  and 
nearly  leading  to  a  break-up  altogether. 
The  scale  was  purposely  devised  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  an  eight-shilling 
duty.  It  was  eight  shillings  at  fifty-six 
shillings,  rising  a  shilling  of  duty  with  the 
rise  of  a  shilling  in  price.  With  the  ex- 
cei3tion  of  Ilipon,  he  could  get  no  support 
in  the  Cabinet.  Lyndhurst,  like  an  old  fox, 
refused  to  vote  (as  I  am  told),  not  knowing 
whether  Peel  or  the  monopolists  might  be 
conqueror,  and  being  himself  equally  happy 
to  serve  God  or  Mammon.  The  Duke  of 
Bucks  got  hold  of  Eichmond,  who  seconded 
Wellington,  who  l)y  the  aid  of  Stanley  and 
Graham  frustrated  Peel's  intentions.  The 
latter  told  them  that  no  other  Prime 
Minister  after  him  would  take  office  to  give 
the  landlords  even  an  eight-shillings  maxi- 
mum duty.  I  learn  from  several  quarters 
that  Stanley  is  one  of  Peel's  stoutest  oppo- 
nents against  any  alterations  of  a  beneficial 
character  iii  the  monopolies.' 

The  Queen  opened  the  Parliament  in 
person  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1842.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  acknowledged '  with 
deep  regret  the  continued  distress  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  country,'  and 
that  '  the  sufferings  and  privations  which 
had  resulted  from  it  had  been  borne  with 
exemplary  patience  and  fortitude.'  It  also 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  both 
Houses  the  '  laws  which  affect  the  imports 
of  corn  and  other  articles.'  In  the  Com- 
mons, Sir  Iiobert  Peel  announced  that,  on 
the  following  Wednesday,  he  would  state 
to  the  House  the  nature  of  the  measure 
wliich  he  intended  to  bring  forward. 

The  deputies  had  been  refused  an  inter- 
view with  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  plea 
of  his  numerous  engagements ;  and  they 
were  excluded  from  the  lobbies  of  the 
House,  probably  on  account  of  their  num- 
bers. They  appear  to  have  been  in.  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement  and  irritation ; 
and  congregating  in  Palace  Yard,  they 
greeted  vnth  angry  shouts  of  '  No  Corn 
Laws,'  '  Down  with  the  monopoly,'  '  Give 
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bread  and  labour,'  tlie  members  wliom  they 
knew  to  be  supporters  of  the  obnoxious 
laws.  Peel  rose  to  speak  at  four  o'clock  to 
a  crowded  and  anxious  House,  amid  deep 
and  almost  breathless  silence.  He  was 
uneasy  and  nervous,  but  he  stated  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  modifications  he  Avas 
prepared  to  make  on  the  existing  system. 
He  admitted  and  deplored  the  prevadiug 
distress,  but  he  could  not  admit  that  it  was 
in  any  degi'ee  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  It  was  due  to  '  a  combination 
of  causes  acting  concurrently ;  to  too  much 
facility  of  credit  in  1837  and  1838  ;  to  the 
displacement  of  hand-loom  Avea\ang  by 
steam-power;  to  monetary  difficulties  in  the 
United  States,  which  had  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  our  manufactures ;  to  interruption 
of  the  China  trade ;  to  over-production  at 
home ;  and  to  alarms  of  war  in  Europe, 
which  had  exercised  an  injurious  influence 
on  commerce.  An  alteration  of  the  Corn 
Law  would  be  no  remedy  for  any  of  these 
evils,  and  a  total  repeal  of  that  law  would 
add  agricultural  to  manufacturing  distress. 
At  the  same  time,  the  existing  Corn  Law 
was  capable  of  improvement.  It  was  in- 
jurious to  the  consumer,  to  the  revenue,  to 
the  grower,  and  to  commerce ;  and  he  thought 
it  might  be  so  modified  as  to  obviate  these 
injurious  effects,  and  yet  to  aftbrd  adequate 
protection  to  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
could  not,  however,  agree  to  a  fixed  duty  on 
two  grounds — first,  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  determining  the  proper  amount 
of  it  on  any  satisfactory  data;  and  secondly 
and  chiefly,  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  a  fixed  duty  in  a  time  of 
scarcity  and  distress,  and  if  it  were  once 
withdrawn  it  would  be  impossible  to  reim- 
pose  it.  He  had,  therefore,  resolved  to 
retain  the  sliding  scale,  but  considerably 
altered  and  improved.  He  thought  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  that  the 
price  of  wheat  shoidd  range  between  fifty- 
four  and  fifty-eight  shillings,  and  they  ought 
not  to  expect  more.  '  When  corn  is  59s. 
and  under  60s.,'  he  said,  'the  duty  at  present 
is  27s.  8(f.;   when  corn  is  between  these 


prices  the  duty  I  propose  is  13s.  When  the 
price  of  corn  is  at  50s.  the  existing  duty  is 
36s.  Scl,  increasing  as  the  price  falls ;  in- 
stead of  which  I  propose  when  corn  is  at 
50s.  that  the  duty  shall  be  only  20s.,  and 
that  that  duty  shall  in  no  case  be  exceeded. 
At  56s.  the  existing  duty  is  30s.  8d. ;  the 
duty  I  propose  at  that  price  is  16s.  At  60s. 
the  existing  duty  is  26s.  8d.;  the  duty  I 
propose  at  that  price  is  12s.  At  63s.  the 
existing  duty  is  23s.  Sd.;  the  duty  I  pro- 
pose is  9s.  At  64s.  the  existing  duty  is 
22s.  8(7. ;  the  duty  I  propose  is  8s.  At  70s. 
the  existing  duty  is  10s.  8d. ;  the  duty  I 
propose  is  5s.' 

After  reading  this  proposed  scale  of  duties. 
Peel  concluded  his  long  exposition  of  his 
scheme  by  pleading  that  the  agriculturists 
had  special  burdens,  and  were  therefore 
entitled  to  have  such  a  duty  imposed  on 
foreign  corn  as  is  equivalent  to  these  bur- 
dens. 'Any  additional  protection  to  them 
can  only  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  generally. 
And  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  classes  that 
we  should  be  paying  occasionally  a  small 
additional  sum  upon  our  own  domestic 
produce,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby 
establish  a  security  and  insurance  against 
the  calamities  that  would  ensue  if  we  became 
altogether,  or  in  a  great  part,  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries  for  our  supply.' 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  last  and  the 
most  memorable  of  the  Corn  Laws  adopted 
by  the  British  legislature.  There  was  no 
debate.  When  Peel  sat  down  Lord  John 
Eussell  asked  a  question  about  the  mode 
of  taking  the  averages,  and  Sir  Eobert 
added  a  word  or  two  of  explanation.  Cob- 
den,  however,  denounced  the  measure  as 
a  bitter  insult  to  a  suffering  people,  who 
had  borne  their  privations  with  most  praise- 
worthy patience.  The  opinion  which  the 
free-trade  leader  had  expressed  respecting 
the  new  Corn  Law  was  at  once  re-echoed 
by  the  700  delegates  who  met  next  morn- 
ing and  recorded  their  emphatic  condem- 
nation of  the  measure,  and  their  solemn 
protest  against  it  as  a  total  denial  of  the 
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just  demands  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Similar  expressions  of  opinion,  in  even 
more  indignant  terms,were  made  throughout 
the  manufacturing  districts.  The  ordinary 
places  of  public  meeting  were  not  large 
enough  to  contain  the  thousands  of  men 
suffering  from  the  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  food,  Avho  had  learned  with 
mingled  anger  and  dismay  that  a  Corn  Law 
■was  to  be  maintained,  and  they  assembled 
in  the  open  air,  in  cold  and  rain,  to  lift  up 
their  protest  against  the  denial  of  relief. 
Their  indignation  was  mainly  directed 
against  the  Prime  IMinister,  who,  they 
believed,  had  the  power  to  redress  their 
wrongs  if  he  had  possessed  the  inclination ; 
and  his  effigy,  suspended  on  gibbets,  was 
carried  through  the  streets  of  several  to^nis, 
to  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  then, 
amid  the  execrations  of  the  crowds,  con- 
signed to  the  flames. 

The  adjourned  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Bill  was  opened  on  the 
14th  of  February  by  Lord  John  Paissell, 
who  moved  'that  this  House,  considering 
the  evils  which  have  been  caused  by  the 
present  Corn  Laws,  and  especially  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  graduated  or  sliding 
scale,  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  measure 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  which  is 
founded  on  the  same  principles,  and  is 
likely  to  be  attended  by  similar  results.' 
After  a  debate  which  lasted  for  four  nights, 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  349  votes 
to  226.  Mr.  Yillicrs  then  moved  the  total 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  corn ;  and  the 
discussion  of  this  testing  question  lasted 
for  five  nights  more.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  restrain  his  followers 
from  taking  part  in  the  debate,  delivered  a 
very  long  and  plausible  speech  on  the  fourth 
night,  and  was  answered  on  the  following 
evening  by  Cobden,  who  ridiculed  the 
attempt  to  settle  the  price  of  food  by 
legislation.  Why  not  try  in  the  same  way 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  cottons  and  silks? 
The  fact  that  they  did  not  try  this  was  the 
simple  and  open  avowal  that  they  were  met 
there  to  legislate  for  a  class   against  the 


people.  Cobden  was  particularly  happy  in 
his  exposure  of  the  fallacy  that  low  wages 
are  the  same  thing  as  cheap  labour.  Engli.sh 
artisans  on  the  Continent  were  earning 
twice  as  much  as  the  native  workmen,  3"et 
their  employers  declared  that  the  English 
labourer  is  cheaper  than  the  native  labourer. 
He  roused  the  anger  of  the  Ministerial  sup- 
porters by  accusing  them  of  gross  ignorance 
of  the  points  at  issue;  and  they  took  their 
revenge  by  setting  on  him  a  Mr.  FeiTand, 
member  for  Knaresborough,  a  coarse  and 
vulgar  fellow,  '  the  buffoon  of  the  House,' 
who  in  a  previous  speech  had  abused  the 
manufacturers  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  had  said  that  their  only  object 
was  to  make  fortunes  by  reducing  wages. 
The  attack  was  premeditated  and  arranged 
by  the  Ministerial  whips,  and  Cobden  was 
told  several  days  before  that  it  was  to  take 
place.  '  With  the  attitudes  of  a  prize- 
fighter and  the  voice  of  a  bull,'  Ferrand 
assailed  the  whole  class  of  northern  manu- 
facturers, /accused  them  of  forcing  the 
truck  system  upon  their  helpless  workmen, 
of  poisoning  them  by  the  vile  rags  and 
devil's  diist  with  which,  they  had  to  work, 
and  which  their  employers  used  for  the 
fraudulent  adulteration  of  their  cloths. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  scarcity 
of  flour  arose  from  the  consumption  of  that 
article  by  the  manufacturers  in  a  paste  with 
which  they  dishonestly  daubed  the  face  of 
their  calicoes. 

'You  never  witnessed  such  a  scene,'  wrote 
Cobden  to  his  l)rother,  'as  that  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  Ferrand  was  speaking 
the  other  night.  The  Tories  were  literally 
frantic  with  delight.  Every  sentence  he 
uttered  was  caught  up  and  cheered  by  a 
large  majority  far  more  vehemently  than 
anything  that  fell  from  Peel  or  Macaulay.' 
Cobden  himself  was  quite  indifferent  to 
attacks  of  this  sort.  They  passed  by  him 
'  idly  as  the  wind,  which  he  regarded  not.' 
He  told  the  House  very  quietly  that  it  was 
not  his  mission  to  indulge  in  gross  person- 
alities, and  that  nothing  should  drive  him 
into  a  personal  altercation  ;    but   he   cou" 
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sidered  the  dignity  of  the  House  lowered  by 
such  an  exhibition  as  they  had  witnessed, 
and  Avliich  the  Ministers  and  their  s\ip- 
porters  had  witnessed  with  sucli  approbation 
and  dehglit.  His  friends,  however,  did  not 
regard  with  conijilacency  such  a  scandalous 
attack  on  the  free-trade  leader  and  the 
Avhole  class  of  manufacturers  ;  and  the  men 
whose 'talk  w-as  of  bullocks' were  not  aware 
of  the  danger  they  were  provoking  by 
their  uproarious  applause  of  the  Ferrands 
and  other  bullies  of  their  party,  and  their 
loud  laughter  during  the  debate  at  the 
details  given  of  the  privations  and  sufferings 
of  the  working  classes.  The  motion  of 
Mr.  Villiers  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  found  only  ninety  supporters  in  a 
House  of  483  mendjcrs.  But  the  fact  that 
so  many  had  voted  in  its  favour  was  re- 
garded as  ominous  l)y  the  more  sagacious 
]nembers  of  the  I'rutectionist  party.  Lord 
Lowther,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  their 
number,  after  the  division,  remarked  that 
he  now  saw  that  the  Corn  Laws  would  not 
last  more  than  three  years.  Peel's  new 
Corn  Bill  proceeded  unaltered  through  the 
Commons,  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  '  Farmers'  fi'iends,'  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  moderate  Free  Traders  on  the  other, 
being  rejected  by  large  majorities;  and  the 
second  reading  was  carried  on  the  9th  of 
i\Iarch  by  a  majority  of  284  against  176. 

It  was  follo\ved  by  another  measure, 
called  the  Tariff  Bill,  founded  on  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties.  That 
report  showed  that  the  existing  system  was 
not  based  on  any  general  principle,  and  had 
no  unity  of  purpose.  No  less  than  IIDO 
rates  of  duty  were  enumerated  as  charge- 
able on  imported  articles,  and  these  duties 
were  frecpiently  levied  in  the  most  vexatious 
and  annoying  manner.  Some  were  imposed 
for  revenue,  others  for  protection  to  par- 
ticidar  interests,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  public  income  and  of  the  people.  Peel's 
Tariff  Bill  substituted  for  a  great  multi 
tude  of  duties  imposts  on  a  small  uxunljer 
of  the  most  productive  articles.  He 
abolished  in   all   cases  imposts    for  mere 


protection,  leaving  only  duties  levied  for 
revenue ;  and  he  reduced  very  materially 
the  duties  iipon  the  raw  materials  of 
manufactures,  and  on  articles  only  par- 
tially manufactured.  Altogether,  he  made 
a  reduction  of  duty  on  750  articles.  The 
duty  on  the  importation  of  fresh  and 
salted  meat  was  lowered,  but  not  on  cheese 
and  butter.  Heavy  imposts,  of  course, 
were  still  levied  on  corn  and  sugar,  the 
two  chief  articles  consumed  by  the  masses, 
and  the  Free-Trade  orators  did  not  fail  to 
ring  the  changes  on  the  legislation  which 
had  taken  off  the  tax  upon  dried  fruits, 
cosmetics,  caviare,  and  satin — the  luxuries 
of  the  rich — and  left  it  upon  the  poor 
man's  loaf. 

The  Income-Tax  Bill,  which  imposed  a 
tax  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound  on  income 
—  the  complement  of  Peel's  financial 
measures  —  passed  the  Commons  with 
little  opposition,  Ijut  with  strong  pro- 
tests against  it  on  accoiint  of  its  bearing 
as  hea\'ily  upon  the  precarious  income  of 
professions  and  trades  as  upon  the  income 
derived  from  landed  and  realized  property. 
The  produce  of  the  new  tax  was  esti- 
mated at  £3,775,000;  but  of  that  sum  only 
£154,000  was  expected  to  come  from  tenant 
farmers.  The  Protectionists  gave  their 
assent  to  these  measures  reluctantly.  TJie 
more  shrewd  of  their  number  saw  clearly 
that  the  Parliament  had  entered  upon  a 
course  of  legislation  which  sooner  or  later 
would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law 
and  all  other  protective  duties. 

The  new  Corn  Law  had  reduced  the  duty 
on  wheat  by  more  than  a  half;  but  the 
price  of  bread  continued  to  rise,  and  '  the 
famine  was  sore  in  the  land.'  From  every 
quarter  of  the  country  came  reports  of  the 
dreadful  sufferings  of  the  people  from  the 
want  of  employment  and  food.  A  number 
of  leading  manufacturers  issued  a  letter,  in 
which  they  stated  that '  trade  is  everywhere 
paralyzed,  wages  are  rapidly  declining, 
workmen  are  being  discharged,  poor-rates 
are  fast  increasing  in  the  agricultural  as 
well   as   in    the    manufacturing    districts. 
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Private  charity  has  subscribed  nobly,  but 
yields  to  the  overwhelming  pressure.  Peace- 
able men  are  made  savage  and  desperate. 
The  loyal  and  obedient  are  becoming  dis- 
contented, and  disafiected,  and  revengeful ; 
and  society  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
seems  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion.' In  Scotland — Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
other  manufacturing  towns  were  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  In  Newcastle  almost  the 
whole  of  the  operatives  were  out  of  em- 
ploy meut,  and  ^^•ere  living  on  the  charity 
doled  out  to  them  by  the  town  council. 
In  Shields  the  trade  was  almost  anni- 
hilated. In  Somersetshire  there  were 
about  30,000  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment. In  Leeds  there  were  30,000  or 
40,000  persons  existing  upon  charity. 
In  Stockport,  where  more  than  half  the 
master  spinners  had  failed  and  3000  dwell- 
ing-houses were  shut  up,  a  subscription 
had  been  raised  which  afforded  relief  to 
314:3  families  and  73,314  individuals;  but 
the  funds  were  exhausted  while  there  were 
still  13,161  individuals  requiring  assistance. 
The  want  of  employment  and  the  distress 
were  equally  great  in  ShelKeld,  AVolver- 
hampton,  and  the  iron  districts.  So  was  it 
also  in  the  Potteries  and  among  the  miners 
of  Staffordshire,  and  indeed  throughout  tlie 
whole  manufacturing  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  agricultural  labourers  shared  in 
the  general  distress,  and  the  able-bodied 
labourers  received  only  six  or  seven  shil- 
lings a  week.  Cobden  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  knew  of  a  place  where 
a  hundred  wedding-rings  had  been  pawned 
in  a  single  week  to  provide  bread,  and 
of  another  place  where  men  and  women 
subsisted  on  boiled  nettles  and  dug  up  the 
decayed  carcase  of  a  cow  rather  than  perish 
of  hunger.  The  value,  not  only  of  manu- 
factured goods,  but  of  machinery  and  build- 
ings, had  enormously  decreased,  while  the 
poor-rates  had  everywhere  increased  in  the 
same  proportion. 

On  the  1st  of  July  an  important  debate 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a 
motion  by  ]Mr.  "Wallace  of  Greenock,  upon 
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the  distress  of  the  country.  It  was  ren- 
dered memorable  as  having  afforded  Cobden 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  first  great 
speech  in  the  House,  of  which  a  member  no 
way  friendly  to  him  said  it  was  '  a  speech 
fraught  with  more  melancholy  instruction 
than  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to  hear.'  It 
produced  no  effect,  however,  on  the  mind 
of  the  Minister  and  of  his  supporters,  who 
insisted  that  the  prevailing  distress  was 
not  caused  by  the  Corn  Law,  and  would 
not  be  removed  or  lessened  by  the  abolition 
of  that  measure;  and  accordingly  the  House 
resolved,  by  156  votes  against  64,  that  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  country  should 
not  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
(.'hartists,  under  the  guidance  of  the  un- 
priuciiiled  demagogue,  Feargus  O'Connor, 
had  thrown  every  ob.stacle  they  could  in- 
terpose in  the  way  of  the  xVnti-Corn-Law 
League,  and  had  violently  intruded  into 
its  meetings  and  interrupted  its  proceed- 
iniTs.  It  was  not  without  good  reason  that 
Cobden  cdnplained  that  '  the  great  body  of 
the  intelligent  mechanics  stood  aloof,  and 
allowed  a  parcel  of  lads,  with  hired  knaves 
for  leaders,  to  interrupt  their  meetings.' 
In  the  autumn  of  1842  the  Chartists  be- 
came more  violently  aggressive.  They 
imagined  that  if  they  could  compel  the 
operatives  to  cease  from  work,  they  would 
compel  the  country  to  support  and  the  legis- 
lature to  grant  their  demands  for  the  six 
paints  of  the  Charter.  Their  foolish  or 
designing  leaders,  not  a  few  of  whom  had 
been  bribed  liy  the  Protectionists,  acting 
upon  the  distressed  and  despairing  multi- 
tude, induced  them  to  be  guilty  of  the 
inexpressible  folly  of  abandoning  their  em- 
ployment, and  trying  to  compel  their  fellow- 
workmen  to  abandon  it,  at  a  period  when 
employers  had  very  little  work  to  give. 
The  movement  began  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  speedily 
extended  to  Hyde,  Oldham,  and  Manches- 
ter. Thence  it  spread  into  Staffordshire 
and  "i'orkshire,  and  reached  the  nailers  and 
miners  at  Dudley  and  Stourbridge.  Bands  of 
men  visited  the  manufactories  of  every  sort 
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in  these  districts,  and  compelled  the  men  to 
turn  out.  In  some  instances  machinery  was 
broken  and  dwelling-houses  were  gutted 
and  burned.  Large  bodies  of  military  were 
despatched  to  the  scene,  and  several  thou- 
sands of  special  constables  were  sworn  in 
to  preserve  the  peace.  The  privations  which 
the  rioters  brouglit  upon  themselves  speedily 
convinced  them  of  tlie  folly  of  their  resolu- 
tion not  to  resume  work  rmtil  the  Charter 
was  obtained.  An  earnest  and  convincing 
address  was  issued  by  John  Bright,  exposing 
the  arts  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement^ 
most  of  them  from  a  distance — which  pro- 
duced a  powerful  impression  upon  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  had  been  misled  by  these 
unscrupulous  knaves ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  the  men  returned  to  their 
work. 

This  movement  was  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  injure  the  Anti-Coru-Law  agita- 
tion, and  was  fitted  to  produce  that  effect; 
but  it  was  nevertheless  represented  by  the 
Tory  press  as  the  work  of  the  League,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  leaders  were  nearly 
all  mill-owners.  It  was  even  reported  that 
criminal  proceedings  were  about  to  be 
taken  against  them.  Cobden,  after  indiir- 
nantly repudiating  this  unfounded  aspersion, 
and  commenting  on  this  exhibition  of  the 
profligacy  of  the  London  and  Manchester 
Tory  press  in  connection  witli  this  subject, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  repu- 
diate all  connection  of  the  League  with  any 
political  party  for  the  promotion  of  factious 
or  sectional  purposes.  '  \Ye  are  no  political 
body,'  he  said;  'we  have  refused  to  be 
bought  liy  the  Tories ;  we  have  kej^t  aloof 
from  the  Whigs,  and  we  will  not  join  part- 
nership with  either  Eadicals  or  Chartists; 
but  we  hold  out  our  hand  ready  to  give 
it  to  all  parties  who  are  willing  to  advo- 
cate the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  and  Provision  Laws.  Our  business 
is  not  to  alter  constitutions.  We  do  not 
seek  for  Chartism,  "VMiiggism,  Eadicalism, 
or  Eepublicanism — we  simply  ask  for  an 
enlarged  market  to  enable  the  capitalist  to 
extend  the  sale  of  his  goods,  and  thereby 


to  increase  tlie  demand  for  labour,  and 
augment  the  rate  of  wages.'  One  main 
element,  indeed,  of  the  strength  of  the 
agitation  was  the  fact  that  its  leaders 
steadily  pursued  the  great  object  they  had 
in  view,  without  any  regard  to  the  views 
or  interests  of  either  of  the  political  parties 
in  the  country.  Tliat  it  was  essentially  a 
middle  -  class  agitation  was  no  fault  of 
theirs,  for  they  had  been  compelled  to 
take  up  this  position  by  the  artifices  and 
mana?uvres  of  the  Chartist  intriguers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  furious  opposition  of 
the  landlords  on  the  other. 

The  leaders  of  the  League  now  set  tliem- 
selves  with  renewed  energy  and  activity 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  instructing  the 
nation;  and  their  fir.st  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  object  was  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.  They  had  already 
expended  about  £100,000,  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  had  been  raised  in 
the  city  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity. 
They  now  resolved  to  raise  at  once  a  new 
fund  of  £50,000.  Two  thousand  lectures 
had  been  already  delivered,  and  more 
than  4,000,000  of  tracts  had  been  printed 
and  circulated ;  but  the  obnoxious  system 
of  monopoly  and  restriction  seemed  as 
firmly  rooted  as  ever.  The  Council  of 
tlie  League  now  resolved  to  make  an 
attack  upon  every  registered  elector  in 
the  United  Kingdom  by  sending  to  each 
a  packet  of  f)ublications,  embracing  the 
whole  argument  as  it  affects  both  the 
agricultural  and  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  nation.  A  series  of  meetings  in 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  was 
held  throughout  Leicestershire  and  York- 
shire; and  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  and 
Colonel  Thompson,  made  a  pilgrimage  into 
Scotland.  Their  reception,  as  Cobden  says, 
was  gratifying  in  the.  extreme.  Their 
addresses,  delivered  in  almost  aE  the 
towns  throughout  the  country,  were  list- 
ened to  by  great  crowds  with  marked 
attention,  and,  indeed,  enthusiasm.  '  Glas- 
gow, Ediuljurgh,  Kirkcaldy,  Dundee,  Perth, 
and    Stirling,'     says    Cobden,     'have    all 
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presented  me  with  the  freedom  of  their 
burghs;  and  I  liave  no  doubt  I  could  have 
become  a  free  citizen  of  e\'ery  corporate 
town  in  Scotland  by  paying  them  a  visit.' 

Mr.  Bright  also  described  in  glowing 
terms  the  intelligence  of  the  Scottish 
working  men,  their  freedom  from  any 
crotchets  about  machinery  or  wages,  and 
their  thorough  comprehension  of  the  real 
question  at  issue.  After  mentioning 
that  the  farmers  and  landowners  were 
'  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  the 
monopolists  themselves  rarely  thrive  under 
the  monopolies  they  are  so  fond  of, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  '  Scotland  in  former 
ages  was  the  cradle  of  liberty,  civil  and 
religious.  Scotland  now  is  the  home  of 
liberty;  and  there  are  many  more  men  in 
Scotland  in  proportion  to  its  pojiulation 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  man 
than  there  are  in  any  other  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  this  country. 
I  told  them  that  they  were  the  people 
who  should  have  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
for  that  if  they  were  separate  from  England 
they  might  have  a  government  wholly 
popular,  and  intelligent  to  a  degree  which 
I  believe  does  not  exist  in  any  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  However,  I  believe 
they  will  be  disposed  to  press  us  on,  and 
make  us  become  more  and  more  intelligent; 
and  we  may  receive  benefit  from  contact 
with  them,  even  though  for  some  ages  to 
come  our  connection  with  them  may  be 
productive  of  evil  to  themselves.'  * 

As  there  was  no  building  in  ]\Iauchester 
capable  of  containing  the  large  numbers 
who  flocked  to  hear  the  speeches  on  the 
progress  of  the  struggle,  a  large  wooden 
structure,  capable  of  holding  a  good  many 
thousands,  was  hurriedly  erected  in  1840, 
and  completed  in  eleven  days.  It  occupied 
the  field  on  wliicli  the  '  Peterloo  massacre ' 
had  occurred,  and  the  grotuul  belonged  to 
Mr.  Cobden,  -who  placed  it  at  the  disposal 

*  The  Uniou  with  England  was  no  doubt  at  tirst  a 
fU'eat  bcuetit  to  Scotland ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that, 
down  to  the  present  day,  Scotland  has  sufiered 
severely,  especially  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  matters,  from  English  legislation. 


of  the  League  fur  that  purpose.  As  it  had 
now  become  evident,  however,  that  the 
contest  was  to  be  protracted  probably  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  was  resolved  to  replace 
this  temporary  structure,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  by  a  more  substantial 
building.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1843 
saw  tlxe  new  Free  -  Trade  Hall  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  30th  of  January  this  room,  the 
largest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
was  opened,  and  was  crowded  in  every 
part  by  nearly  five  thousand  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  cause.  It  was  announced  to 
the  meeting  that  upwards  of  £40,000  had 
already  been  subscribed  towards  the  League 
fund,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sum  that 
had  been  fixed  as  necessary  was  shortly 
after  made  up.  Other  meetings  followed, 
and  banquets  and  conferences  to  promote 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  agri- 
citlture,  trade,  and  commerce,  which  were 
attended  by  thousands,  not  only  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ilanchester,  but  of  the 
surroundiuQ-  districts.  Similar  meetings 
were  held  in  London,  and  great  multitudes, 
attracted  by  the  elocpient  orations  of  Cob- 
den and  Bright,  flocked  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  which  was  engaged  for  one  day  of 
each  week  iu  Lent.  Anti-Corn-Law  meet- 
ings, bazaars,  and  bancprets,  were  to  be  seen 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole 
cotmtry  was  in  a  state  of  deep  commotion. 

Parliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
and  on  the  13th  of  the  month  a  motion 
proposed  by  Lord  Howick,  for  a  committee 
to  consider  tlie  distress  which  the  Queen's 
speech  admitted  to  prevail  among  the 
people,  gave  rise  to  a  debate  which 
extended  over  five  nights,  and  was  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  with  marked  ability. 
Shortly  before  this  Mr.  Edward  Drummond, 
Sir  Eobert  Peel's  private  secretary,  was 
shot  in  the  street  by  a  mechanic  named 
Macnaghton,  who  was  tried  for  the  -murder, 
but  was  proved  to  be  insane,  and  confined 
for  life  in  an  asylum.  It  was  alleged  that 
Mr-.  Drummond  had  been  mistaken  for 
the   Premier,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
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■whatever  to  prove  that  tliis  was  the  case. 
The  incident,  however,  gave  a  shock  to  the 
nerves  of  Su-  Eobert  Peel,  who  was  morbidly 
sensible  to  physical  pain,  and  was  moreover 
■worn  out  with  labour  and  harassed  with 
public  anxieties,  as  well  as  distressed  by 
the  murder  of  his  secretary.  This  may 
account  for  the  painful  incident  that 
occurred  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
Mr.  Cobden  spoke  on  the  last  night  of  the 
debate,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  powerful 
speech  declared  that  he  held  Sir  llobert  Peel 
'  individually  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  the  country.'  The  House  appa- 
rently saw  nothing  reprehensible  in  this 
statement,  and  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  feeling  was  evoked  by  it;  and  when 
Cobden  sat  down,  the  Jliuisterialists  loudly 
called  upon  Mr.  Bankes,  who  rose  along 
with  the  Premier,  to  reply.  But  Sir 
Eobert,  with  furious  gesticulations,  and  a 
countenance  which  indicated  extreme  agita- 
tion, insisted  on  being  heard,  and  charged 
!Mr.  Cobden  with  exposing  him  to  serious 
danger  by  declaring  him  'personally  respon- 
sible' for  the  miserj-  of  the  people.  A 
scene  of  the  most  extraordinary  excitement 
ensued.  Mr.  Cobden  immediately  declared 
that  he  had  not  said  that  he  had  held  the 
Premier  'personally  responsible.'  But  the 
jSIinisterialists,  having  now  received  their 
cue,  shouted  in  the  most  j)assionate  manner, 
'Yes,  yes!  you  did!  you  did!'  and  even 
Sir  Eobert  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to 
himself,  as  well  as  to  his  opponent,  as  to 
reiterate  the  assertion.  Cobden  repeated 
his  denial,  and  added,  '  I  have  said  that  I 
hold  the  right  hon.  gentleman  responsible 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  the  whole  context 
of  what  I  said  was  sufficient  to  explain.' 
Peel  was  still  apparently  not  satisfied ;  and 
when  at  the  close  of  the  debate  Cobden 
returned  to  the  subject  amidst  interruption 
from  the  Ministerial  benches,  he  accepted 
the  explanation  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
so  frank  or  cordial  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  There  were  not  wanting  persons 
who  at  the  time  were  so  uncharitable  as 
to  allege  that  Peel's  passion  was  simulated 


for  the  purpose  of  crushing  a  formidable 
adversary,  and  the  charge  was  repeated 
some  3'ears  subsequently  by  Disraeli  in 
his  attack  upon  the  Prime  Minister.  Peel 
then  declared  that  he  had  intended  at 
the  time  fully  to  acquit  Mr.  Cobden  of 
the  imputation  whicli  he  had  by  misap- 
prehension put  upon  him,  and  if  any  one 
had  then  pointed  out  that  the  reparation 
was  not  so  complete  and  unequivocal  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  he  should  at  once  have 
repeated  it  more  plainl)'  and  distinctly.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  two  eminent 
men  came  at  last  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  appreciate  each  other.  Eoebuck,  an 
able  l>ut  ill-tempered  man,  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  when  Cobden  seemed  to 
be  pushed  to  the  wall,  to  attack  the  free- 
trade  leader  on  the  ground  that  he  was  said 
to  have  spoken  of  Lord  Brougham  as  a 
maniac,  and  to  have  threatened  Pioebuck's 
seat  at  Bath.  Eoebuck's  conduct  in  select- 
ing this  moment  for  his  assault  was  char- 
acteristic, and  deserved  the  unsparing 
denunciation  it  drew  down  upon  him  from 
Mr.  Bright  for  so  assaulting  the  man  who 
stood  lief  ore  the  House  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  justice  to  the  people. 

The  League  had  repeatedly  been  taunted 
by  their  opponents  with  the  small  influence 
they  had  in  London,  and  certainly  the 
metropolis  had  hitherto  shown  compara- 
tively little  interest  in  the  movement. 
This  apathy  was,  however,  coming  to  an 
end.  Drury  Lane  Theatre  Avas  engaged  for 
a  series  of  weekly  meetings,  the  first  of 
which  was  held  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1843.  The  theatre  was  crowded  in  every 
part  week  after  week  with  enthusiastic 
audiences,  assembled  to  listen  to  the  rousing 
addresses  of  the  leaders  of  the  agitation.  In 
no  long  time  London. was  found  zealously 
co-operating  in  the  work  of  the  League. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  had  hith- 
erto confined  their  exertions  mainly  to  the 
towns ;  they  now  resolved  to  cany  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  to  hold  a  suc- 
cession of  meetings  in  the  rural  districts. 
In  April,  1843,  a  meeting  was  convened  at 
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Taunton,  attended  Iiy  800  farmers  from  all 
parts  of  the  division  of  Somerset,  at  which 
a  resolution  was  passed  condemnatory  of 
the  Corn  Law,  It  was  followed  by  similar 
meetings  in  every  district  of  the  country, 
which  were  addressed  l)y  Mr.  C'obdcn,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  other  leading  Free  Traders. 
At  Hertford  tlie  Shire  Hall  was  so  crowded 
that  the  meeting,  attended  by  2000  persons 
mostly  farmers,  had  to  adjourn  to  the  open 
air.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Law  was  carried  almost  unani- 
mouslj'.  A  similar  result  took  place  at 
Aylesbury,  the  stronghold  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  at  Lincoln,  where  there 
were  farmers  who  had  travelled  thirty 
miles  to  be  present ;  at  Canterbury,  where 
personal  violence  to  the  speakers  was 
threatened  by  one  or  two  corn-factors ; 
at  Dorchester,  where  some  land  agents 
and  auctioneers  attempted,  in  their  anger, 
to  storm  the  hustings,  liut  were  defeated; 
at  Bedford,  where  Cobden  had  to  fight  a 
hard  battle  'against  brutish  S(|uires  and 
bull-frogs,'  presided  over  by  Lord  (Jliarles 
Paissell,  an  extreme  Protectionist,  and  beat 
them  by  a  majority  of  two  to  (inc.  At 
Penenden  Heath  3000  of  the  "Men  of 
Kent "  assembled  to  hear  a  debate  between 
Cobden  and  Charles  Villiers,  and  Mr.  Osbern 
of  Marden,  an  influential  local  landowner. 
Hereford,  Lewis,  Croydon,  liristol,  Salis- 
bury, Winchester,  Canterbury,  Heading, 
Guildford,  Eye,  Norwich,  and  Huntingdon 
were  all  visited  by  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright, 
or  some  other  prominent  member  of  the 
League.  Perhaps  their  most  signal  triumpli 
was  at  Colchester,  the  chief  town  of  Essex, 
a  county  represented  exclusively  by  Con- 
servatives. As  soon  as  the  meeting  was 
announced,  the  farmers  were  urgently  en- 
txeated  to  attend.  The  local  agricultural 
associations  marshalled  all  their  forces  to 
resist  the  Free  Traders,  aiul  the  clergymen 
of  the  county  exerted  their  influence  for 
the  same  jnirpose  ;  GOOO  persons  were  pre- 
sent, and  a  stanch  I'rotectionist  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside.  Sir  John  Tyrrel,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  county,  and  a  pro- 


fessed friend  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
backed  by  the  redoulited  ]\Ir.  Ferrand,  ap- 
peared as  the  champions  of  the  Corn  Law ; 
]\Ir.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Villiers  represented 
the  League.  The  debate  lasted  for  six 
hours,  and  ended  in  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  Protectionists,  their  amendment  hav- 
ing been  supported  by  only  twenty-seven 
persons.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  Morning  Post,  the  organ  of  the  extreme 
Conservatives,  exclaimed,  '  Will  these  re- 
peated discomfitures  induce  the  landowners 
of  England  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  them  ?  .  .  .  It  is  not, 
we  fear,  by  such  men  as  the  present  race 
of  the  parliamentary  landowners  that  the 
deadly  progress  of  the  League  is  to  be 
arrested.'  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  for 
the  Protectionists  any  longer  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  enormous  progress  tliat  Free- 
Trade  principles  were  making  among  the 
agricultural  population. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bright  was  inaking  a 
tour  on  th^  Borders ;  and  after  the  close  of 
the  session  the  '  lu'others  in  arms,'  accom- 
jianied  by  Colonel  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Moore,  made  a  triumjihant  progress  through 
Scotland  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  taking 
every  town  of  any  importance  in  their  way, 
and  then  back  to  Yorkshire  and  the  Mid- 
land Counties.  The  agitation  gathered 
strength  at  every  step.  Mr.  Bright,  after 
a  stiff  contest,  was  elected  member  for  the 
old  cathedral  city  of  Durham;  Mr.  Pattison, 
the  Free-Trade  candidate,  was  returned  for 
the  city  of  London,  defeating  Mr.  Baring, 
though  supported  by  the  whole  influence 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  powerful 
Protectionist  interests  of  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  J.  Jones  Lloyd  (now  Lord  Overstone), 
the  celebrated  Ijanker,  at  this  juncture 
openly  avowed  him.self  a  convert  to  Free- 
Trade  principles,  and  so  did  Vav\  Ducie, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Ead- 
nor,  the  Mar(iuis  of  Westminster,  and  other 
influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  In 
1843  the  sum  of  £50,000  had  been  raised 
Ijy  the  League ;  it  was  now  resolved  to 
rai.se  an  additional  fund  of  £100,000,  and 
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before  the  close  of  the  yeai*  not  onlj^  tliat 
sum,  but  £17,000  in  addition  to  it  had 
been  collected.  The  circulation  of  the 
League,  the  weekly  organ  of  the  Free 
Traders,  now  amounted  to  20,000  copies. 
These  and  other  indications  of  the  growing 
influence  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Free- 
Trade  agitation,  induced  the  Times  reluct- 
antly to  avow  that  '  The  Leacue  is  a 
Great  Fact.  It  would  be  fooli-sh,  nay, 
rash,  to  deny  its  importance.  It  is  a  great 
fact  that  there 'should  have  been  created 
in  tlie  homestead  of  our  naanufactures  a 
confederacy  devoted  to  the  agitation  of 
one  political  question,  persevering  at  it  year 
after  year,  shrinking  from  no  trouble,  dis- 
mayed by  no  danger,  mailing  light  of  every 
obstruction.  It  is  a  great  fact  that  at  one 
meeting  at  Manchester  more  than  forty 
manufacturers  should  subscribe  on  the  spot 
each  at  least  £100,  some  £300,  some  £400, 
some  £500,  for  the  advancement  of  a  meas- 
ure which,  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust, 
expedient  or  injurious,  they  at  least  believe 
it  to  be  their  duty  or  their  interest,  or  Ijoth, 
to  advance  in  every  possible  way.  These 
are  facts,  important  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. No  nuu'chant  can  disregard  them  ; 
no  politician  can  sneer  at  them;  no  statesman 
can  under\^alue  them.  AVe  who  collect  opin- 
ions must  chronicle  them.  He  who  frames 
laws  must  to  some  extent  consult  them.' 

The  goal,  however,  was  not  yet  reached, 
'and  cheered  bj'  the  tokens  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, the  Free  Traders  continued  with  un- 
Avearied  assiduity  to  educate  the  people  in 
the  merits  of  their  cause,  spending  £1000 
a  week.  They  were  excluded  from  Druiy 
Lane  by  the  proprietors  of  the  building;  but 
they  immediately  secured  the  use  of  Coveut 
Garden  Theatre,  where  crowded  and  en- 
thusiastic meetings  assembled  weekly.  A 
bazaar  was  held  there  in  May,  1845,  which 
was  a  nine-days'  wonder,  and  realized  alto- 
gether £25,000.  The  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Law  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  all  varieties  of  form ; 
and  though  the  Free  Traders  were  always 
defeated  by  large  majorities,  the  discussions 


contributed  greatly  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people,  and  were  not  without  effect  even 
on  the  farmers'  friends  in  Parliament.  But 
to  outward  appearance  their  cause  seemed 
tlien  on  tlie  decline.  Two  remarkably 
abundant  harvests,  combined  with  Peel's 
financial  measures,  had  brought  about  a  re- 
vival of  trade,  and  consequent  relief  to  the 
manufacturing  classes.  The  revenue  was 
prosperous,  and  the  Ministry  seemed  more 
secure  and  powerful  than  ever.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  the  farmers  throughout 
the  whole  country  were  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment  and  distress,  and,  as  usual, 
were  appealing  to  Parliament  for  relief. 
The  proposals  of  Cobden  and  his  friends 
that  committees  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  agricultural 
distress,  and  the  real  nature  and  amount  of 
the  peculiar  burdens  of  which  the  landed 
interest  had  to  complain,  were  opposed 
by  the  Government  and  rejected  by  the 
Legislature.  But  the  discussions  on  these 
repeated  motions  made  it  evident  to  all 
unprejudiced  persons  that,  while  abundance 
of  food  stimulated  manufacturing  industry 
and  increased  the  comfort  of  the  working 
classes,  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
corn  could  not  protect  the  interests  of  the 
farmers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
position  of  the  agricultural  as  well  as  of 
the  manufacturing  classes  at  that  time,  and 
the  causes  at  work  in  regard  to  botli,  had 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  had  already  shaken 
his  confidence  in  the  protective  system. 
This  feelmg  was  strikingly  manifested  in 
the  debate  (7tli  of  March)  on  Mr.  Cobdeu's 
motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  alleged 
existing  agricultural  distress,  and  into  the 
effects  of  legislative  protection  upon  the 
interests  of  landowners,  tenant  farmers,  and 
farm  labourers.  Cobden's  speech  on  this 
occasion  was  regarded  by  some  as  his  best. 
The  Prime  Minister  followed  every  sentence 
with  earnest  attention ;  his  face  grew  more 
and  more  solemn  as  the  argument  pro- 
ceeded.    At  length  he  crumpled  up  the 
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notes  wliicli  he  liad  been  taking,  and  was 
]ieard  by  an  onlooker,  who  was  close  by,  to 
say  to  Mr.  .Sidney  Herbert,  who  sat  next 
him  on  the  bench,  '  Yott  ninst  answer  this, 
for  /  cannot.' 

The  battle,  however,  was  apparently  still 
far  from  being  won.  The  leaders  of  the 
League  were  apprehensive  that  the  contest 
would  be  protracted  much  longer  than  they 
had  at  first  expected,  and  practically  the 
Government  was  much  stronger  at  this  time 
than  even  when  they  assumed  office.  As 
Mr.  Disraeli  said, '  If  they  had  forfeited  the 
hearts  of  their  adherents,  they  had  not  lost 
their  votes ;'  and  the  Conservative  party 
were  c^uite  well  aware  that  ^\'ithout  Peel 
and  the  DuJce  of  "Wellington  they  were 
powerless.  But  although  the  state  of  the 
harvests  and  of  commerce  had  given  a  great 
advantage  to  their  opponents,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Free  Traders  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  cause,  and  their  exertions 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  successful  issue, 
were  in  no  degree  diminished.  In  the 
previous  year  Cobden  had  originated  a 
sagacious  scheme  for  bringing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  party  to  bear  upon  the  Hoiise 
of  Commons.  They  had  hitherto  devoted 
attention,  time,  and  labour  to  the  registra- 
tion of  voters  in  the  boroiighs.  They  had 
found  tens  of  thousands  on  the  register  who 
had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands omitted  who  ought  to  have  been 
there.  Matters  Avere  in  a  similar  state  in 
the  great  county  of  Lancashire ;  and  the 
exertions  of  the  Free  Traders  to  rectify  the 
register  had  been  so  successful,  that  they 
had  good  reason  to  believe  a  new  election 
would  only  leave  the  Protectionists  four 
out  of  the  twenty-six  members  returned 
by  the  county  and  its  boroughs. 

Sometliing  more  was  wanted,  however, 
than  the  purification  of  the  registers ;  and 
Cobden  proposed  that  they  should  turn  to 
account  that  section  of  the  Picform  Bill 
which  conferred  the  franchise  upon  free- 
holders possessing  property  worth  forty 
shillings  a  year.  The  noted  Chandos 
clause,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  tenants-at- 


will,  occupying  laud  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£50,  the  I'ight  to  vote,  and  the  landlords 
had  availed  themselves  of  this  provision  to 
the  utmost  '  by  making,'  as  Cobden  said, 
'  brothers,  sons,  nephews,  uncles — ay,  down 
to  the  third  generation  if  they  happened 
to  live  upon  the  farm — all  qualify  for  the 
same  liolding,  and  swear,  if  need  be,  that 
they  were  partners  in  the  farm,  thougli 
they  were  no  more  partners  than  you  are. 
This  they  did,  and  that  successfully,  and 
by  that  means  gained  the  counties.  But 
there  was  another  clause  in  the  Eeform 
Act,  which  we  of  the  middle  classes — the 
unprivileged  industrious  men  who  live  by 
our  capital  and  labour — never  found  out, 
namely,  the  forty  shilling  freehold  clause. 
I  will  set  that  against  the  Chandos  clause, 
and  we  will  beat  them  in  the  counties  with 
it.  The  forty  shilling  franchise  is  within 
the  reach  of  any  man  who  has  the  spirit  to 
acrjuire  it.  Every  county  with  a  large 
population,  every  county  bordering  upon 
the  sea  coast  or  having  manufactures,  may 
be  won,  and  easily  won,  if  the  people  can  be 
roused  to  a  systematic  effort  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  vote.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  mechanics  who  .save  their  £40  or 
£50  ;  they  have  been  accustomed,  perhaps, 
to  put  it  in  the  .Savings  Bank.  I  will  not 
say  a  word  to  undervalue  that  institution  ; 
but  cottage  property  will  pay  twice  as  much 
interest  as  the  Savings  Bank.  There  are 
many  fathers  who  have  sons  just  ripening 
into  maturity.  I  say  to  such  a  parent, 
make  your  son  at  twenty-one  a  freeholder ; 
it  is  an  act  of  duty  for  you  to  make  him 
thereby  an  independent  freeman,  and  put 
it  in  his  power  to  defend  himself  and  his 
children  from  political  oppression.' 

Cobden's  rcconmiendation  has  frequently 
been  referred  to  as  equivalent  to  the  creation 
of  fagot  votes,  which  has  been  so  often 
denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
the  Eeform  Bill.  In  reality  it  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  practice  of  persons 
who  are  strangers  to  a  county  acquiring 
votes,  often  on  a  fictitious  qualification,  in 
order  to  override  the  wishes  and  opinions 
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of  the  majority  \vlio  reside  in  it.  Cobden's 
object  \va,s  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  a 
county  to  purchase  with  their  own  money 
freeholds  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  And 
no  one  can  affirm  that  this  is  not  in  entire 
accordance  botli  with  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Cobden's  advice  was  immediately 
followed  with  such  alacrity  and  zeal  that 
it  took  two  hours  a  day  to  read  the  letters 
that  came  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
all  expressing  cardial  approbation  of  the 
scheme,  and  a  desire  to  take  part  in  it. 
In  tlie  course  of  a  few  months  not  less 
than  £250,000  was  invested  in  forty  shilling 
freeholds  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheshire,  and  between  4000  and  5000  new 
electors  were  put  upon  the  electoral  registers 
in  these  three  counties.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  ten  times  as  many  persons 
were  induced  in  the  same  way  to  obtain 
a  qualification  to  vote,  and  tlie  operation 
has  been  vigorously  carried  on  down  to  the 
present  time.  Cobden  did  not  regard  this 
great  process  simply  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting the  triumph  of  Free  Trade,  but  also 
as  an  instrument  for  obtaining  other  much 
needed  reforms.  The  moral  influence  which 
such  an  investment  was  fitted  to  exercise 
upon  the  character  of  the  skilled  working 
class  is  even  more  important  than  their 
possession  of  constitutional  rights.  As  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  'it  was  well  to 
neutralize  the  vicious  operation  of  the 
Chandos  clause;  but  it  was  a  far  greater 
thing  to  have  rccun-ed  to  the  benefit  of 
making  our  workiu"  classes  citizens  indeed 
by  giving  them  the  power  of  holding  house 
or  land  by  means  of  their  own  earnings, 
and  to  do  this  by  a  method  suited  to  the 
time  and  to  the  existing  state  of  our 
ci%'ilization — not  by  tempting  them  to 
depend  on  the  land  for  subsistence,  but 
only  as  an  investment  for  their  savings 
after  maintaining  themselves  by  the  species 
of  labour  which  the  time  requires.' 

The  League  contiinied  steadilv  to  gain 
ground;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party  were  gradually  giving 


up  the  notion  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn,  and 
becoming  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
total  repeal.  Still,  the  goal  seemed  to  be 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  Free- 
Trade  champions  were  girding  up  their  loins 
for  another  and  more  vigorous  campaign. 
Their  complete  triumph,  however,  was 
near  at  hand,  thougli  the  path  to  victory 
lay  through  a  scene  of  terrible  national 
suffering. 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the 
Queen  in  person,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1845.  The  summer  had  been  cold  and 
rainy,  and  it  became  evident  as  the  season 
advanced  that  the  harvest  was  to  be  de- 
ficient; but  the  session  was  hardly  at  an 
end  before  serious  apprehensions  began  to 
be  entertained  that  the  potato  crop,  on 
which  the  ■v'ast  majority  of  the  working 
population  of  Ireland  depended  for  sub- 
sistence, would  prove  a  failure.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  liis  'Memoirs,'  states  that  about 
the  beginning  of  August  he  received  notice 
of  the  appearance  of  disease  in  the  potato 
plant  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight.  A  letter  from 
a  potato  merchant,  forwarded  by  Sir  James 
Graham  on  the  12th,  confirmed  the  report. 
About  the  end  of  September  the  disease 
had  become  very  general  in  Ireland;  and 
by  the  middle  of  October  the  accounts 
which  reached  the  Home  Secretary  and 
the  Premier  had  become  most  alarming. 
'The  stealthy  rain,'  says  Miss  Martineau, 
'  by  some  means  yet  as  mysterious  as  ever, 
generated  some  minute  plague — of  what 
nature  nobody  yet  knows,  if  indeed  it  is 
certain  that  the  rain  was  the  instrument ; 
a  plague  so  minute  that  no  microscope  has 
yet  convicted  it,  yet  so  powerfid  that  it  was 
soon  to  overthrow  governments  and  derange 
commerce,  and  afl'ect  for  all  time  to  come 
the  political  fate  of  England,  and  settle  the 
question  of  the  regeneration  or  destruction 
of  Ireland.  The  minute  plague  spread  and 
spread  tiU  it  blackened  thousands  of  acres, 
and  destroyed  the  food  of  millions  of  men.' 
The  progress  of  the  disease  was  watched 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  by  Sir  Piobert 
Peel    and    Sir    James    Graham,   as    their 
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correspondence  shows.  '  I  am  greatly 
troubled  by  this  Irish  calamity  which 
occupies  my  thoughts,'  wrote  the  Premier; 
'and  it  becomes  greater  in  prospect  the 
more  I  consider  it.  It  is  awful  to  observe 
how  the  Almighty  humbles  the  pride  of 
nations.'  It  v.-ill  lie  necessary,'  said  the 
Home  Secretary,  '  that  we  should  apply 
our  immediate  thoughts  and  attention  to 
measures  which  may  mitigate  this  national 
calamity,  for  human  skill  can  supply  no 
remedy.'  It  seems  that  it  was  from  Sir 
James  that  the  first  expression  came  of  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  duties  on  the  food  of 
the  people  were  once  remitted  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reimpose  tliein.  '  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  existing  Corn  Law,'  he  wrote, 
'on  the  avowed  admission  that  its  mainte- 
nance aggravated  the  evil  of  scarcity,  and 
that  its  remission  is  the  surest  mode  of 
restoring  plenty,  would  render  its  re-enact- 
ment or  future  operation  quite  impracticable, 
yet  if  the  evil  be  as  urgent  as  I  fear  it  M-ill 
be,  to  this  suspension  we  shall  be  driven.' 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  I'remier 
had  by  this  time  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

When  at  length  the  probable  extent  of 
the  calamity  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  called  on  the 
31st  of  October.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  after 
laving  before  his  colleagues  the  information 
he  had  received  respecting  the  state  of 
Ireland,  including  the  scientific  reports  of 
Professors  Lyon  Playfair,  Lindley,  and 
Kane  on  the  potato  disease,  put  to  them 
three  questions :  '  Shall  we  maintain  un- 
altered— shall  we  modify — shall  we  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? '  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  which  followed 
the  reading  of  the  Premier's  jNIemorandum, 
it  became  evident,  strange  to  say,  that  very 
serious  differences  of  opinion  existed  as  to 
the  necessity  for  adopting  any  extraordinary 
measures,  as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the 
measures  which  it  might  be  advisaljle  to 
adopt.  The  Cabinet  therefore  separated 
without  coming  to  any  decision,  fixing 
another  meeting  for  the  6tli  of  Xovember. 

VOL.   III. 


The  accounts  which  continued  to  pour  in 
upon  the  Government  left  no  doubt  that 
matters  were  rapidly  becoming  more  alarm- 
ing, and  tliat,  in  the  words  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland, '  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland  must  produce  this  winter  the  most 
cruel  distress  there  among  the  lower  order.s.' 
When  the  Caliinet  reassembled,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  Sir  Eobert  proposed  that 
they  should  at  once  issue  an  Order  in 
Council,  opening  the  ports  for  the  admission 
of  all  species  of  grain,  and  call  Parlia- 
ment together  to  ask  for  indemnity.  These 
proposals  were  supported  by  only  three 
members  of  the  Cabinet — the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert.  The  other  members,  following 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Stanley, 
declined  to  give  their  assent  to  them. 
Peel  did  not  conceal  his  conviction,  in 
which  the  dissentient  majority  fully  shared, 
that  it  ■would  be  very  difficult  to  reimpose 
the  corn  duties  if  they  were  once  suspended. 
They  wjsre  all  aware,  as  Cobden  said,  that 
the  League  was  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  ports,  if  once  oj)encd,  from  Iseing  shut 
again.  The  proposal  to  open  the  ports  was 
in  consequence  laid  aside  or  postponed,  and 
the  Cabinet  merely  resolved  on  appoint- 
ing a  Commission  to  take  some  steps  to 
guard  against  the  consec[uences  of  a  sudden 
famine  in  Ireland. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  League  had 
raised  the  cry  of  '  open  the  ports '  through- 
out the  whole  country.  Its  leaders  had 
resolved  to  raise  a  fund  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  and  to  redouble  their  exer- 
tions at  this  crisis  to  abolish  all  restric- 
tions on  the  importatiijn  of  food.  '  The 
Anti-Corn-Law  pressure  is  about  to  com- 
mence,' wrote  Sir  James  Crraham  to  the 
Premier,  '  and  it  will  be  the  most  formi- 
dable movement  in  modern  times.'  It  was 
all  the  more  formidable  that  a  number  of 
influential  landowners,  hitherto  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  duties,  now  felt  that 
the  claims  of  humanity  imperatively  re- 
C[uired  their  immediate  abolition.  On  the 
10th  of  October  Lord  Ashley,  in  a  letter  to 
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the  electors  of  Dorsetshire,  which  produced 
a  great  sensation  throughout  the  country, 
declared  his  conviction  that  '  the  destiny  of 
llie  Corn  Laws  was  fixed,'  and  that  '  the 
leading  men  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
Legislature  are  by  no  means  disinclined  to 
their  eventual  abolition.'  A  few  weeks 
later  Lord  Morpeth  joined  the  League,  and 
wrote,  '  I  wish  to  record  in  the  most  em- 
phatic way  I  can  my  conviction  that  the 
time  is  come  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  my  protest  against  the  continual 
inaction  of  the  State  iu  the  present  emerg- 
ency.' 

At  this  critical  juncture  Lord  John  lUis- 
sell,  who  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  been 
closely  watcliing    the   proceedings    of   the 
Ministry,  wrote  on  the  22ud  of  November 
his  famous  letter  to  his  con.stitueuts — the 
electors   of    the    City   of    London.     '  The 
Queen's   Ministers,'   he    said,    '  have    met 
and   separated  without   affording  us    any 
promise   of   such   seasonable   relief    [as   a 
suspension  of  the  import  duties  on  corn]. 
It  becomes  us,  therefore,  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects, to  consider  how  we  can  best  avert, 
or  at  all  events  mitigate,  calamities  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude.'     After  adverting   to 
his  former  opinions  and  proposals,  lie  went 
on  to  say  that  observation  and  experience 
had  convinced  him  that  we  ought  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  with  the  supply  of 
food ;  that  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to 
contend    for  a  fixed  duty;   and   that    the 
imposition  of  any  duty  at  present,  without 
a  provision  for  its  extinction  within  a  short 
period,  would  but  prolong  a  contest  already 
sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity  and  dis- 
content.    '  Let  us  then,'   he  proceeded  to 
say,  '  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which 
has  been  found  to  be  the  blight  of  com- 
merce, the  bane  of  agriculture,  the  source 
of  bitter  divisions  among  classes,  the  cause 
of   penury,    fever,    mortality,    and    crime 
among    the    people.       The    Government 
appear  to  be  v>-aiting  for  some  excuse  to 
give  up  the  present  Corn  Law.     Let  the 
people,  by  petition,  by  address,  by  remons- 
trance, afford  them  the  excuse  they  seek.' 


This  letter  at  once  brought  matters  to  a 
head.  'It  could  not,'  as  Peel  said,  'fail  to 
exercise  a  very  material  influence  on  the 
public  mind,  and  on  the  subject-matter  of 
our  deliberations  in  the  Cabinet.  It  justi- 
fied tlie  conclusion  that  the  "Whig  party 
was  prepared  to  unite  with  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  in  demanding  the  total  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.'  It  did  more.  As  Mr. 
Bright  said  to  Lord  John,  whom  lie  acci- 
dentally met  ou  his  way  from  Edinburgh 
to  Osborne,  '  it  made  the  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  inevitable.' 
The  I'remier  immediately  summoned  his 
Cabinet  to  consider  what  course  they  should 
now  adopt.  He  advised  the  suspension  of 
the  Corn  Law  for  a  limited  period;  but  ho 
at  the  same  time  frankly  admitted  that 
this  course  involved  the  necessity  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  existing  Corn  Law — in 
other  words,  the  question  of  the  principle 
and  degree  of  protection  to  agriculture. 
His  opinion  was  that  either  by  a  progressive 
diminution  of  duty  to  be  annually  continued, 
or  at  a  certain  time  to  be  named  in  the  law, 
all  duties  ou  the  import  of  grain,  meal,  and 
Hour  should  be  abolished.  Sir  Robert  at 
one  time  entertained  the  belief,  that  some 
such  measure  as  he  suggested  miglit  receive 
the  assent  of  all  his  colleagues.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  his  usual  straight- 
forwardness and  simplicity  of  character, 
declared  that  his  own  judgment  would  lead 
him  to  maintain  the  Corn  Laws;  but,  he 
added,  '  A  good  C4overninent  for  the  countiy 
is  more  important  tlian  Corn  Laws  or  any 
other  consideration,  and  as  long  as  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  possesses  the  confidence  of 
the  Queen  and  of  the  public,  and  he  has 
strength  to  perform  the  duties,  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  must  be  sup- 
ported.' Eut  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  declined  to  give  their  assent  to 
any  measure  involving  the  ultimate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  other  members  of 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  support 
such  a  measure;  but  the  Premier  .said  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that   the 
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assent  given  lay  many  was  a  reluctant  one 
• — that  it  was  founded  rather  on  a  conviction 
of  the  i)ublic  evil  that  must  arise  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  Government  at  such  a 
time  and  from  such  a  cause,  than  on  the 
deliberate  approval  of  the  particular  course 
which  he  urged  upon  their  adoption.  Under 
such  circumstances  Sir  Robert  thought  it 
very  doubtful  whether  he  could  conduct  to 
a  successful  issue  a  proposal  for  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  Corn  Law.  He  therefore 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  tender  his 
resignation. 

Tliis  event  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
December.  On  the  previous  day  tlie  Times 
had  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
to  call  Parliament  together  in  January  for 
the  purpose.  Next  day  the  Standard  de- 
nounced the  statement  as  'an  atrocious 
fabrication,'  and  the  Herald  also  fiercely 
denied  and  argued  against  it;  but  on  the 
6th  the  Times  calmly  repeated  the  as.sertion. 
'  We  adhere  to  our  original  announcement 
that  Parliament  will  meet  early  in  January, 
and  that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be 
proposed  in  the  one  House  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  in  the  other  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.'  The  effect  of  this  announce- 
ment at  the  Corn  Exchange  was  immense — 
surprise,  not  so  much  displeasure  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  an  instant  down- 
ward tendency  in  the  price  of  grain.  The 
information  was  substantially  true  when  it 
was  made  public;  but  on  the  following  day 
the  Premier,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
could  carry  out  his  project,  and  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  very  injuriously 
affected  l)y  the  failure  of  an  attempt  made 
by  a  Government  to  adjust  the  Corn-Law 
question.  He  therefore  repaired  to  Osborne 
on  the  5th  of  December,  and  solicited  the 
Queen  to  relieve  him  from  duties  which,  as 
he  said,  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  discharge 
with  advantage  to  Her  Majesty's  service. 

The  Queen  naturally  turned  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  natural   successor,  and   Lord   John 


Russell  was  accordingly  summoned  from 
Edinburgh.  He  arrived  on  the  11th. 
Though  the  result  was  in  part  due  to  his 
letter,  it  had  taken  him  by  surprise;  and 
he  was  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  he 
would  have  to  encounter,  if  he  were  to 
take  office  while  his  party  was  in  a  decided 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
his  characteristic  courage,  however,  he 
accepted  the  commission  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  offered  him,  encouraged  by  the 
generous  a.ssurance  from  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  he  would  support  any  measures 
founded  on  the  general  principle  stated 
at  the  close  of  Lord  John's  letter,  and 
would  exercise  his  infiuence  to  piromote 
their  success.  But  the  experiment  was 
not  tried.  Lord  Russell  considered  the 
presence  in  his  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Earl  Grey  (formerly  Lord  Howiek,  who 
had  i-ecently  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on 
the  death  of  his  father),  as  indispensably 
necessary ;  but  the  latter,  while  desiring 
that  Lofd  Palmerston  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Government,  was  of  opinion  that  he 
should  not  be  appointed  to  his  former  office 
of  Eoreign  Secretary.  Lord  Palmerston,  on 
the  other  hand,  intimated  that  if  he  joined 
the  Government  he  would  do  so  only  as  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Grey  also 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  Russell's 
refusal  to  offer  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  to 
Mr.  Cubden,  when  the  Whig  chief,  true 
to  the  traditions  of  his  party,  proposed  to 
appoint  the  great  leader  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  to  the  office  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the  reward  of 
his  long  services  in  the  cause  which  was 
now  about  to  place  the  Whigs  once  more 
in  power.  This  dissension  in  the  camp 
could  not  be  allayed,  and  it  rescued  the 
leaders  from  a  position  not  only  perilous 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  party,  but  to 
the  public  welfare.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Lord  John  Russell  coiild 
not  have  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law,  for  this  among  other  cogent  reasons, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Conservatives 
would  not  have  given  him  the  support  in 
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carrying  the  measure  which  they  were  with 
ditiiculty  induced  to  give  to  the  Bill  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Eussell  therefore,  ou  the 
20th  of  December,  underwent  the  morti- 
fication of  confessing  to  the  sovereign  his 
inability  to  form  a  Government,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  to  his  great  rival  the 
performance  of  the  service  ^xhich  he  had 
found  himself  uuable  to  undertake.  'All 
our  plans,'  wrote  !Macaulay, '  were  frustrated 
by  Lord  Grey,  wlp  objected  to  Lord  Palm- 
erston  being  Foreign  Secretary.  I  hope 
that  the  public  interests  will  not  suffer. 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  must  now  undertake  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  It  is  certain 
that  he  can  settle  it.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  could  have  done  so.  For 
we  shall  to  a  man  support  him ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  are  now  in 
office  would  have  refused  to  support  us.' 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  been  invited  by 
the  Queen  to  a  parting  interview  on  his 
relinquishment  of  office,  and  the  time  fixed 
for  that  interview  was  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th.  Previously  to  his  arrival  at  Windsor 
Her  JIajesty  had  received  from  Lord  John 
Eussell  a  letter,  intimating  that  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration. The  Queen,  who  felt  that  iu  this 
most  trying  crisis  Peel  had  shown  himself, 
as  she  said,  more  than  ever  '  a  man  of 
unbounded  loyalty,  courage,  patriotism,  and 
liighmiudedness,'  was  probably  not  sorry  at 
Eussell's  failure;  and  when  the  ex-Premier 
entered  the  room,  she  said  to  him  'very 
graciously,  "  So  far  from  taking  leave  of 
you.  Sir  Eobert,  I  must  require  you  to 
withdraw  your  resignation  and  to  remain 
in  my  service.'"  '  I  informed  Her  Majesty,' 
says  Peel  in  his  'Memoirs,' '  that  considering 
that  Lord  Stanley  and  such  of  my  colleagues 
as  had  differed  from  me  had  positively 
declined  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a 
Government,  and  that  Lord  John  Eussell, 
having  had  the  concurrence  and  support 
of  all  his  political  friends  with  a  single 
exception,  had  abandoned  his  attempt  to 
form   one,   I    should   feel   it    my  duty,    if 


required  by  Her  Majesty,  to  resume  office.' 
Sir  Eobert  accordingly  returned  from  Wind- 
sor to  inform  his  colleagues  that  he  had 
'resumed  all  the  functions  of  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown.'  '  I  resume  power,'  he  wrote 
to  the  Princess  Lieven, '  with  greater  means 
of  rendering  public  service  than  I  should 
have  had  if  I  had  not  relinquished  it.  But 
it  is  a  strange  dream.  I  feel  like  a  man 
restored  to  life  after  his  funeral  service 
had  been  preached.' 

The  Cabinet  was  reconstructed  without 
difficulty.  Lord  Stanley  alone  adhered  to 
his  resolution  to  retire,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Secretary  for  the 
Colonial  Department.  The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  who  had  been  Privy  Seal,  withdrew 
his  opposition  to  the  Premier's  policy;  and 
in  order  publiclj'  to  signify  his  resolution 
to  give  it  his  cordial  support,  he  accepted 
the  higher  office  of  President  of  the  Council, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  sudden 
death,  in  the  midst  of  these  negotiations, 
of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  an  industrious  and 
efficient  Minister.  The  Earl  of  Haddington, 
'f)rompted  by  the  same  generous  feeling," 
consented  to  exchange  for  the  office  of 
Privy  Seal  the  much  more  important  trust 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  appointed.  Lord 
Dalhousie  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
retaining  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  news  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  resigna- 
tion had  excited  general  apprehension  and 
anxiety ;  and  naturally  the  announcement 
that  he  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  affairs 
was  received  throughout  the  country  with 
a  sense  of  relief.  The  measures  which  he 
was  now  prepared  to  bring  forward  were 
eagerly  looked  for,  and  the  public  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  their  production.  The 
.session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 
Queen  in  person  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1846 ;  and  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
after  expressing  satisfaction  in  the  results 
of  the  repeal  of  customs-duties  as  far  as 
they  had  yet  gone,  recommended  to  Parlia- 
ment the  consideration  whether  there  mi<;ht 
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not  still  be  a  remission  'of  the  existing 
duties  upon  many  articles,  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  other  countries.'  There 
was  no  opposition  offered  to  the  address, 
■which  was  moved  by  Lord  Francis  Egerton. 
Contrary  to  all  precedent  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
immediately  followed  the  seconder,  Mr. 
Becket  Denison.  He  at  once  frankly 
admitted  that  his  opinions  had  been 
modified  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  which  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  grounds  of  public 
policy  on  which  Protection  had  been  de- 
fended are  not  tenaljle.  He  was  now 
satisfied  that  the  rate  of  wages  does  not 
vary  with  the  price  of  food.  He  did  not 
believe  that  a  low  price  of  food  necessarily 
implied  a  low  rate  of  wages,  or  that  high 
i:)rices  would  bring  high  wages.  In  proof 
of  this  he  pointed  to  three  years  during 
M-hich  prices  were  comparatively  low,  and 
yet  at  no  period  were  the  wages  of  labour 
hitrher.  He  next  referred  to  other  three 
years  immediately  preceding  these,  when 
high  prices  were  found  co-existent  with 
low  waues.  The  results  of  the  reductions 
made  in  the  tariff  during  the  last  four 
years  had  been,  to  increase  the  total  value 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  no  less 
than  £5,000,000.  The  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tions made  in  the  customs  and  excise  had 
been  equally  satisfactory  as  regards  the 
public  revenue,  and  especially  on  the  state 
of  crime.  The  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted on  charges  of  sedition  and  riotous 
oflences  had  diminished  to  such  an  enormous 
extent,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
inference  that  employment,  low  prices,  and 
comparative  abundance  contriljute  to  the 
diminution  of  crime.  Even  with  regard  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  the  effect  of  the 
diminution  of  the  protective  duties  on  tlax, 
wool,  foreign  cattle,  and  land  had  been 
highly  favourable  to  the  farmers.  The 
duty  on  flax  had  been  abolished,  yet  the 
price  of  fine  flax,  which  in  1843  was  65.s. 
to  70s.,  was  now  from  70s.  to  80s.  There 
had  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  importa- 


tion of  foreign  cattle,  but  there  had  been  an 
increase  on  the  price  in  the  home  market. 
Great  alarm  had  been  expressed  when  the 
duty  on  lard  was  taken  off;  a  large  im- 
portation of  the  article  had  taken  place, 
and  yet  the  price  of  domestic  lard  had 
risen  from  48s.  in  1844  to  62s.  in  184(3. 
In  wool  there  had  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  imports  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  duty,  and  yet  the  price 
was  now  higher  than  before  that  reduction 
and  importation  took  place.  After  having 
thus  sho\\n  that  by  the  removal  of  Protec- 
tion domestic  industry  and  the  great  social 
interests  of  the  country  had  lieen  promoted, 
crime  diminished,  and  morality  improved. 
Sir  Piobert  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  severe 
labour  and  anxiety  he  had  undergone  in 
order  to  be  able  to  guard  against  a  heavy 
national  calamity,  and  enumerated  the 
eflbrts  he  and  his  colleagues  had  made,  in 
harmony  with  the  true  principles  of  Con- 
servative policy,  to  repair  the  disasters  at 
Cabul,  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  country, 
to  discourage  agitation,  and  to  extinguish 
sedition.  'These  are  the  objects,' he  said, 
'  which  we  have  attempted  to  accomplish. 
Power  for  such  objects  as  these  is  really 
valuable ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  can  say 
with  perfect  truth  that,  even  for  these 
objects,  I  do  not  covet  it.  It  is  a  burden 
far  above  my  physical,  infinitely  beyond 
my  intellectual  strength.  The  relief  from 
it  with  honour  would  lie  a  favour,  and  not 
a  punishment.  But  while  honour  and  a 
sense  of  public  duty  require  it,  I  do  not 
shrink  from  office.  I  am  ready  to  incur 
its  responsibilities,  to  bear  its  sacrifices,  to 
confront  its  honourable  perils;  but  I  will 
not  retain  it  with  mutilated  power  and 
shackled  authority.  I  will  not  stand  at 
the  helm  during  the  tempestuous  night,  if 
that  hehn  is  not  allowed  freely  to  traverse  ; 
I  will  not  undertake  to  direct  the  course 
of  the  vessel  by  observations  taken  in  the 
year  1842.  I  will  reserve  to  myself  tlie 
unfettered  jiower  of  judging  what  will  be 
for  the  public  interest.  I  do  not  desire  to 
be  the  minister  of  England ;  but  while  I 
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am  minister  of  England  I  will  hold  of5Eice 
by  no  servile  tenure ;  I  will  hold  office  un- 
shackled liy  auy  other  obligation  than  that 
of  consulting  the  public  interests  and  pro- 
viding for  the  public  safety.' 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  a  speech  which  lasted  four  hours, 
stated  the  nature  of  his  measure  to  a  House 
crowded  to  excess  with  anxious  listeners, 
including  Prince  Albert  and  the  Dute 
of  Cambridge.*  After  mentioning  the  pro- 
posed remission  of  duties  on  several  articles 
of  the  tariff,  he  announced  his  plan  respect- 
ing the  Corn  Laws.  All  protective  duties 
on  grain  were  to  cease  in  three  years,  and 
in  tlie  interval  the  duties  were  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  A  merely  nominal  duty 
■was  to  be  levied  on  colonial  grain ;  and  all 
agricultural  produce  which  serves  as  cattle- 
food,  such  as  buck  wheat  and  Indian  corn, 
■was  to  be  admitted  duty  free.  Some  re- 
adjustments of  local  burdens,  such  as  the 
highway  rate,  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
the  expense  of  public  prosecutions,  were 
to  be  made  in  order  to  compensate  the 
landowners  and  farmers  for  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  protective  duties;  but  this 
proposal  had  no  effect  in  conciliating  the 
agricultural  interests. 

The  motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
resolutions  was  made  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary. The  debate  lasted  twelve  nights,  and 
no  fewer  than  103  speeches  were  delivered, 
of  very  varied  degxees  of  merit;  but  most  of 
those  on  the  Protectionist  side  were  filled 
with  bitter  attacks  on  the  Government,  and 
especially  on  the  Prime  Minister.     Some  of 

*  It  is  a  most  pitiable  example  of  the  depths  to 
which  party  sijirit  could  stoop  at  that  time,  that 
Lord  George  Bentinck  and  the  Protectionists  were 
thrown  into  a  fury  of  indi^iation  at  what  ilr.  Dis- 
raeli calls  the  ' startling  occurrence '  of  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  Consort  on  this  occasion,  who,  according 
to  Lord  George,  '.-dlowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  come  down  to  the 
House  to  usher  in,  to  give  iclat,  and,  as  it  were 
by  reflection  from  the  Queen,  to  give  the  semblance 
of  a  personal  sanction  of  Her  JIajesty  to  the  measure.' 
'  The  Prince  merely  went,'  says  the  Queen,  '  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Queen's  other  sons  do,  for 
once  to  hear  a  tine  debate,  which  is  so  useful  to  all 
princes.  But  this,'  the  Queen  adds,  'he  naturally 
felt  unable  to  do  again.' 


the  Protectionists  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
either  the  existence,  or  even  probability,  of 
famine  in  Ireland.  On  the  27th  a  vote 
was  at  length  taken,  and  the  Government 
were  successful  by  a  majority  of  97. 
The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
2nd  of  JIarch,  and  after  four  nights  more 
had  been  spent  in  reiterating  the  old  argu- 
ments, the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88  in  a 
House  of  516  members.  After  another 
debate,  which  lasted  three  nights,  the  third 
reading  was  carried  on  the  16th  of  May, 
by  a  majority  of  98  in  a  House  of  556 
members. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  Bill 
would  meet  with  a  more  strenuous  and 
dangerous  resistance  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  which  the  genuine  Free  Traders  were  a 
very  small  minority;  but  the  opposition 
was  much  less  effective  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. Plainly  through  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  211  votes  against  164,  or  a 
majority  of  47.  Some  amendments  were 
proposed  in  Committee,  but  they  were  all 
negatived;  and  Lord  Stanley,  who  led  the 
Protectionists,  dechned  to  divide  the  House 
on  the  third  reading.  The  Bill  passed  on 
the  22nd  of  June,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

During  the  long  series  of  debates,  every 
possible  argument  or  allegation  that  could 
be  urged  on  either  side  was  repeated  with 
wearisome  iteration.  Taking  into  account 
the  poHtical  training,  position,  and  heredi- 
tary prejudices  of  the  Protectionist  party, 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
alarm  "with  which  they  regarded  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  fallacies  with 
which  they  strove  to  defend  them.  But 
their  bitter  personalities,  and  the  coarse 
and  ■\irulent  abuse  which  they  heaped  upon 
the  Prime  Minister,  are  utterly  without 
excuse,  and  were  most  discreditable  to  the 
men  who  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  party. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  jMr. 
Disraeli,    whose    repeated    eulogiums    on 
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Peel's  Free-Trade  iiolicy,  in  1842,  show 
that  ill  now  advocating  Protection  he  was 
sinning  against  light,  and  was  actuated  by 
merely  jiersonal  motives  of  no  very  elevated 
kind.  He  saw  the  agricultural  party  dis- 
organized and  without  a  head — tilled  with 
consternation  at  the  ruin  wliicli  they 
believed  to  be  impending  over  them,  and 
furious  at  the  statesman  Avho,  as  they 
fancied  in  their  blind  wrath,  '  had  sold 
them,'  as  Lord  George  Bentinck  said,  and 
whom,  much  to  their  discredit,  they  de- 
nounced in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  as 
a  traitor  and  an  apostate. 

Mr.  Disraeli  dexterously  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  to 
become  the  mouth-piece  of  the  mutinous 
Conservatives,  and  made  a  series  of  violent 
and  malignant  attacks  on  Peel  for  following 
that  very  economic  policy  which,  in  the  first 
session  of  the  existing  Parliament,  he  had 
eulogized.  He  stigmatized  that  policy  as  an 
act  of  treason  to  his  party ;  compared  Sir 
Eobert  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  who  at  a  great  warHke  crisis 
carried  his  ships  into  the  enemy's  port,  and 
when  arraigned  as  a  traitor  said  that  he  saw 
no  use  in  prolonging  a  hopeless  struggle,  and 
that  he  had  accepted  the  command  of  the 
fleet  solely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
contest  to  a  close  at  once.  He  denounced 
the  great  statesman  as  '  a  trader  on  other 
people's  intelligence — a  political  burglar  of 
other  men's  ideas,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  one  great  appropriation  clause.  The 
occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench,'  he  de- 
clared, 'were  political  pedlars,  who  had 
bought  their  party  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sold  it  in  the  dearest.  Peel,'  he  said, 
'was  a  great  parliamentary  middleman,  who 
bamboozled  one  party  and  plundered  the 
other ; '  taunted  him  with  the  half-frenzied 
attack  he  made  on  Cobden  in  the  painful 
scene  which  we  have  already  described,  and 
even,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck, threw  out  imputations  indescribably 
base  of  personal untruthfulnessandtreachery 
in  his  behaviour  towards  Canning.  These 
savage  personal  attacks  v,-ere  most  discretht- 


able  to  Disraeli;  but  it  was  still  more  dis 
creditable  to  the  Bentincks,  Heathcotes, 
ilileses,  Lennoxes,  Duncombes,  Liddells 
Lowthers,  and  other  large-acred  but  crass 
representatives  of  the  Protectionist  party, 
that  they  should  have  applauded  to  the 
echo  the  malignant  abuse  of  a  disappointed 
political  adventurer  upon  one  of  the  most 
iqjright  and  conscientious  statesmen,  and 
the  greatest  parliamentary  leader,  of  his 
age.  Their  blind  and  vindictive  rage  met 
with  its  appropriate  reward. 

The  nominal  leader  of  the  discomfited 
Protectionists  was  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, a  prominent  patron  of  the  turf,  but 
quite  unknown  as  a  politician.  He  was 
a  person  of  moderate  abilities,  and  iu 
tlie  jests  of  the  day  was  said  to  have  'a 
stable  mind.'  His  knowledge  of  politics, 
or  indeed  of  any  really  iniiiortant  branch 
of  knowledge,  was  of  a  very  limited  kind. 
He  was  a  poor  speaker,  both  as  regards 
manner' and  matter,  and  indeed  not  un- 
frequently  uttered  absolute  nonsense  when 
he  ventured  to  speak  on  economical  ques- 
tions without  being  previously  crammed  by 
his  mentor.  But  his  high  birth,  social 
influence,  and  knowledge  of  society,  com- 
bined with  a  cool  head,  a  strong  will,  and  a 
firm  belief  in  the  traditionary  notions  of  the 
old  fossilized  school,  made  him  a  very  suit- 
able leader  for  the  party  who  had  revolted 
against  the  rule  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  Lord 
George,  however,  would  speedily,  like'  Fal- 
staff,  have  led  his  party  where  they  would 
have  been  'soundly  peppered,'  had  it  not 
been  for  the  dexterous  and  unscrupulous 
mauoeuverer  who  was  his  chief  counselloi-. 
It  was  he  who  became  at  once  the  real 
leader  of  the  extreme  Tory  party,  and  while 
apparently  content  to  occupy  the  humble 
position  of  their  agent  in  assailing  Peel,  was 
in  reality  artfully  making  their  indignation 
.subservient  to  his  own  purposes.   - 

The  first  object  of  the  Protectionists 
was  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  they  speedily  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  their  designs  into  effect. 
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Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  observed,  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  Maynooth  Bill,  that 
his  party  was  falling  off  from  him,  and  had 
given  intimation  to  the  Queen  that  a  minis- 
terial crisis  might  probably  soon  take  place. 
For  a  short  period  after  he  had  resumed 
office  in  December,  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  the  expectation  that  he  would 
carry  his  party  with  him  in  the  policy 
which  he  had  resolved  to  adopt;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  he  discovered  that, 
in  addition  to  the'  rancour  of  disappointed 
political  partizans  and  all  other  difliculties 
which  lay  on  the  surface,  he  must  lay  his 
account  with  the  break-up  of  the  party 
which  he  had  organized  and  had  so  long 
triumphantly  led,  but  which,  unlike  his 
virulent  assailant,  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
'  educating '  to  accept  his  policy. 

In  his  final  speecli  on  the  Bill  he  said  : — 
'  You  have  a  right,  I  admit,  to  taunt  me 
with  any  change  of  opinion  on  the  Corn 
Laws;  but  when  you  say  that  by  my  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  I  have 
acted  in  contradiction  to  those  principles 
which  I  have  always  avowed  during  my 
whole  life,  that  charge,  at  least,  I  say,  is 
destitute  of  foundation.  I  will  not  enter 
at  this  late  hour  into  the  discussion  of  any 
other  topic.  I  foresaw  the  consequences 
that  have  resulted  from  the  measures  which 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  propose.  We 
were  charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  taking  security  against  a  great  calamity 
in  Ireland.  We  did  not  act  lightly.  We 
did  not  form  our  opinion  upon  merely  local 
information  —  the  information  of  local 
authorities  likely  to  be  influenced  by  an 
undue  alarm.  Before  I  and  those  who 
agreed  with  me  came  to  that  conclusion, 
we  had  adopted  every  means  —  by  local 
inquiry  and  by  sending  perfectly  disinter- 
ested persons  of  authority  to  Ireland — to 
form  a  just  and  correct  opinion.  Whether 
we  were  mistaken  or  not — I  believe  we 
were  not  mistaken — but  even  if  we  were 
'nistaken,  a  generous  construction  should 
be  put  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  the   respon- 


sibility of  protecting  millions  of  subjects 
of  the  (.^>ueen  from  the  consequences  of 
scarcity  and  famine.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  these  discussions,  I  feel 
severely  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  those 
from  almost  all  of  whom  I  heretofore 
received  a  most  generous  support.  So  far 
from  expecting  them,  as  some  have  said, 
to  adopt  my  opinions,  I  perfectly  recognize 
the  sincerity  with  which  they  adliere  to 
their  own.  I  recognize  their  perfect  right, 
on  account  of  the  admitted  failure  of  my 
speculation,  to  withdraw  from  nic  their 
confidence.  I  honour  their  motives  ;  but  I 
claim,  and  I  always  will  claim,  while 
intrusted  with  such  powers  and  sul.y'ect 
to  such  responsibility  as  the  Minister  of 
this  great  country  is  intrusted  with  and 
is  subject  to  —  I  always  will  assert  the 
right  to  give  that  advice  which  I  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  conducive  to 
the  general  well-being.  ...  If  I  look 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown — if  I  look 
to  the  position  of  the  Church — if  I  look  to 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy — I  cannot 
charge  myself  with  having  taken  any  course 
inconsistent  M'ith  Conservative  principles, 
calculated  to  endanger  the  privileges  of 
any  branch  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  any 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  My 
earnest  wish  has  been,  during  my  tenure  of 
power,  to  impress  the  people  of  this  country 
with  a  belief  that  the  Legislature  was 
animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame  its 
legislation  upon  the  principles  of  equity 
and  justice.  I  have  a  strong  belief  that 
the  greatest  object  which  we  or  any 
other  Cioverument  can  contemplate,  should 
be  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  that 
class  of  the  peoj)le,  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  no  direct  relation  by  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  I  wish 
to  convince  them  that  our  object  has  been 
so  to  apportion  taxation,'  that  we  shall 
relieve  industry  and  labour  from  any 
undue  burden,  and  transfer  it,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  public  good,  to  those 
who  are  better  enabled  to  bear  it.  I  look 
to  the  absence  of  all  disturbance — to  the 
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non-existence  of  any  commitment  for  a 
seditious  offence ;  I  look  to  the  calm  that 
prevails  in  the  public  mind ;  I  look  to  the 
absence  of  all  disaffection ;  I  look  to  the 
increased  and  growing  public  confidence, 
on  account  of  the  course  you  have  taken 
in  relieving  trade  from  restrictions  and 
industry  from  unjust  burdens:  and  where 
there  was  dissatisfaction  I  see  content- 
ment; where  there  was  turbulence  I  see 
there  is  peace ;  where  there  was  disloyalty 
I  see  there  is  loyalty ;  I  see  a  disposition 
to  confide  in  you,  and  not  to  agitate  ques- 
tions that  are  at  the  foundations  of  your 
institutions.' 

As  matters  now  stood  it  was  evident 
that  the  Ministry  could  not  in  any  case 
long  remain  in  ottice.  Until  the  Corn- 
Law  Bill  was  safe,  the  Whigs  in  the  House 
of  Commons  could  not  venture  to  join  the 
Protectionists  in  any  intrigue  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government;  but  as  soon  as 
that  measure  was  certain  to  become  law, 
the  field  was  open  for  any  combination  of 
parties  which  trickery  and  chicane  could 
bring  about.  The  dreadful  sufferings  of 
the  Irish  people  during  the  winter  had, 
as  usual,  led  to  a  great  increase  in  dis- 
order and  crime.  The  number  of  violent 
criminal  offences,  and  especially  of  night 
murders,  had  risen  from  1495  in  1844  to 
3G42  in  1845,  and  was  still  increasing. 
In  the  counties  particularly  of  Tipperary, 
Clare,  Eoscommun,  Limerick,  and  Leitrim, 
there  was  no  security  either  for  life  or 
property.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Government  considered  it  necessary  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  additional  coer- 
cive powers,  and  a  Bill  for  that  purpose 
had  been  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  passed  there  without  opposition. 
It  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons  early  in 
the  session,  but  there  it  met  with  a  differ- 
ent reception.  Even  the  first  reading 
(March  30th),  which  by  almost  invariable 
custom  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
bills  sent  down  from  the  Upper  House, 
was  fiercely  resented  by  the  Irish  members, 
but  after  a  keen  debate  was  carried  by  a 
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majority  of  149.  The  measure  was  zeal- 
ously advocated  at  this  stage  by  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  who  said  that  '  though 
his  party  were  friendly  to  the  principle  of 
Protection,  they  would  not  allow  protection 
to  be  extended  to  the  broad-day  murderer 
and  the  midnight  a,ssassin.'  After  stating 
various  cases  in  which  women  had  been 
murdered  in  open  daylight  in  Ireland,  he 
added  that  '  the  Protection  party  would 
give  its  hearty  support  to  the  Government 
as  long  as  it  showed  itself  in  earnest 
in  putting  down  murder  and  preventing 
assassination  in  Ireland.  The  blood  of 
every  man  who  should  be  murdered  here- 
after in  Ireland  would  bo  on  the  head  of 
Ministers,  and  on  the  head  of  that  House 
if  the}'  joined  in  retarding  unnecessarily 
the  progress  of  a  measure  like  this.' 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  debates  respect- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  second 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  not  moved 
until  the  9th  of  June.  By  that  time  a 
desire  to  expel  the  IMinistry  from  office 
had  become  the  predominant  passion  iu 
the  minds  of  the  Protectionists,  and  Lord 
John  Eussell  and  his  followers  resolved  to 
avail  themselves  of.  this  feeling  to  effect  a 
combination  against  the  Government.  The 
rejection  of  the  measure  was  therefore 
vehemently  advocated  by  a  strange  and 
unprincipled  conjunction  of  Eepealers, 
Protectionists,  and  "Whigs.  The  motives 
of  the  extreme  Conservatives  were  openly 
avowed.  '  It  is  time  now,'  exclaimed  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  '  that  atonement  should 
be  made  to  the  belraj'ed  honour  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  betrayed  constituencies 
of  the  empire.  It  is  time  that  Europe  and 
the  world  should  know  that  treachery  has 
been  committed  by  the  ^linisters  in  powei-, 
but  that  they  do  not  represent  the  honour 
of  England.  The  agricultural  interest  may 
be  betrayed  and  ruined,  but  let  not  the 
world  think  that  England  is  a  jDartaker 
in  the  guilt  of  those  who  now  sit  on  the 
Treasury  benches.  The  tune  has  now 
come  wdien  they  who  love  the  treason  that 
has  recently  been  committed,  though  they 
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liate  the  traitor,  should  join  with  those  who 
sit  on  the  Protectionist  benches  in  showing 
that  they  do  not  approve  tlie  recent  con- 
duct of  the  IMiuisters.' 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  wlio  vindicated 
Avith  great  ability  the  Bill  and  tlie  conduct 
of  the  Government,  reminded  the  House 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Protectionist 
leader  respecting  the  responsibility  of  the 
JMinisters  and  their  supporters  for  the 
blood  of  every  man  murdered  in  Ire- 
land, and  asked  the  pertinent  question, 
'  On  whose  head  will  that  Ijlood  be  now  ?' 
Sir  Piobert  Inglis  and  Mr.  Spooner,  who 
though  members  of  the  extreme  party,  were 
men  of  high  principle  and  consistency, 
expressed  their  intention  to  support  the 
Bill,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  im- 
peratively required  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  Ireland  was  then  placed.  Mr. 
Cobden  said  he  was  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  Coercion  Bill  on  principle,  but 
he  disavowed  all  sympathy  with  the 
motives  of  its  opponents.  He  was  well 
aware  that  in  no  case  could  the  vote  of 
his  party  have  saved  the  Ministry,  for  on 
a  di\-ision  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  73.  The  votes  for  the  second 
reading  were  219  to  292  against  it.  On 
the  same  night  the  Corn  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords.  '  Two  hours,'  wrote  the 
Premier  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  'after 
the  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Lords  had 
passed  the  Corn  and  Customs  Bill  we  were 
ejected  from  power  ;  and  by  another  coin- 
cidence as  marvellous,  on  the  day  on  which 
I  had  to  announce  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  dissolution  of  the  Government, 
the  news  arrived  that  we  had  settled  the 
Oregon  question,  and  that  our  proposals 
had  been  accepted  by  the  United  States 
without  the  alteration  of  a  word. 

Three  days  later  Sir  Eobert  announced  his 
resignation  of  his  office,  and  its  acceptance 
by  the  Queen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  rejoiced  to  be  relieved  from  a  situation 
which  had  not  only  subjected  him  to  the 
most  harassing  labours  and  anxieties,  but 
had  exposed  him  to  the  most  virulent  abuse 


from  his  former  supporters.  '  I  have  every 
disposition,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hardinge, 
'  to  forgive  my  enemies  for  having  con- 
feiTed  upon  me  the  blessing  of  the  loss  of 
power.'  To  Cobden,  who,  it  now  appears, 
had  earnestly  recommended  him  to  retain 
office  and  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  he 
wrote,  'You  will  readily  believe  that 
such  a  position  as  mine  entails  the  severest 
sacrifices.  The  strain  on  the  mental  powers 
is  far  too  severe  .  .  .  that  office  and 
power  may  be  anything  but  an  oliject  of 
ambition ;  and  that  I  must  be  insane  if  I 
coidd  be  induced  by  anything  but  a  sense 
of  puljlic  duty  to  undertake  what  I  have 
undertaken  this  session.  But  the  world — 
the  great  and  small  vulgar — is  not  of  this 
opinion.  I  am  sorrj^  to  say  they  do  not 
and  cannot  comprehend  the  motives  which 
inthience  the  hcst  actions  of  j)ublic  men.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peel  judged 
wisely.  A  dissolution  in  existing  circum- 
stances would  certainly  not  have  given  him 
a  W'Orking  majority;  and  as  he  himself 
remarked,  'anything  is  preferable  to  the 
continuing  ourselves  in  office  without  a  full 
measure  of  the  confidence  of  the  House.' 

In  announcing  to  the  House  of  Commons 
his  abdication  of  his  office.  Sir  Eobert 
briefly  reviewed  the  important  questions 
with  which  his  Ministry  had  been  called 
on  to  deal,  and  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  country  on  the  amicable  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  question,  which  had  so  long 
threatened  to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States. 
After  declaring  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  influenced  by  no  other  motives  than 
the  desire  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
country,  in  proposing  those  measures  of 
commercial  policy  which  had  lost  them 
the  confidence  of  many  of  those  who  had 
heretofore  given  them  their  support,  he 
went  on  to  say, '  The  love  of  power  was  not 
the  motive  for  the  proposal  of  these  meas- 
ures ;  for  I  had  not  a  doubt  that  whether 
these  measures  were  accompanied  with 
failure  or  with  success,  one  event  cer- 
tainly must  occur,  and  that  was  the  termin- 
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ation  of  the  existence  of  the  Government' 
— an  event  which  was  perhaps  not  to  be 
regretted,  for,  upon  the  whole,  it  was 
advantageous  for  the  country  and  for  the 
general  character  of  public  men,  that  the 
proposal  of  measures  at  variance  with 
the  course  which  Ministers  heretofore  had 
pursued  should  entail  expulsion  from 
office.  Of  this  he  did  not  complain.  '  I 
have  no  Ansh,'  he  added, '  to  rob  any  person 
of  the  credit  M-hich  is  justly  due  to  him. 
But  I  may  say,  tliat  neither  the  gentlemen 
sitting  on  the  benches  opposite,  nor  myself, 
nor  the  gentlemen  sitting  around  me — I 
say  that  neither  of  these  are  parties  who 
are  strictly  entitled  to  the  merit.  There  has 
been  a  combination  of  parties,  and  that 
combination  of  parties,  together  with  the 
influence  of  the  C4overnment,  has  led  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  measures.  But 
there  is  a  name  which  ought  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  success  of  these  measures:  it 
is  not  the  name  of  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  London,  neither  is  it  my 
name.  The  name  which  ought  to  be,  and 
which  will  be  associated  with  the  success 
of  these  measures,  is  the  name  of  a  man 
who,  acting,  I  believe,  from  pure  and  dis- 
interested motives,  has  advocated  their 
cause  with  untiring  energy,  and  by  appeals 
to  reason,  enforced  by  an  eloc|uence  the 
more  to  be  admired  because  it  was  unaf- 
fected and  unadorned  —  the  name  which 
ought  to  be,  and  which  will  be  associated 
with  the  success  of  these  measures,  is  the 
name  of  Bichard  Cobdeu.  I  shall  now 
close  the  address  which  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  make,  thanking  the  House  sin- 
cerely for  the  favour  with  which  it  has 
listened  to  this  my  last  address  in  my 
official  capacity.  Witliin  a  few  hours, 
probably,  that  power  which  I  have  held 
for  a  period  of  five  years  will  be  surren- 
dered into  the  hands  of  another ;  I  say  it 
without  repining  and  without  complaint, 
with  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the 
support  and  confidence  which  I  have  re- 
ceived than  of  the  opposition  which,  during 
a  recent  period,  I  have  encountered.      I 


shall,  I  fear,  leave  office  with  a  name 
severely  censured  Ijy  many  honouralile 
men  who,  on  public  principle,  deeply 
regret  the  severance  of  party  ties — who 
deeply  regret  that  severance,  not  from  any 
interested  or  personal  motives,  but  because 
they  believe  iidelity  to  party,  the  existence 
of  a  great  party,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
great  party,  to  be  powerful  instruments  of 
good  government.  I  shall  surrender  power, 
severely  censured,  I  fear,  by  many  honour- 
able men,  who  from  no  interested  motives 
have  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Brotec- 
tion,  because  they  looked  upon  them  as 
important  to  the  welfare  and  interests 
of  the  country.  I  shall  leave  a  name 
execrated,  I  know,  by  every  monopolist 
who,  professing  honourable  opinions,  would 
maintain  protection  for  his  own  incUvidual 
benefit.  But  it  may  be  that  I  shall  be 
remembered  with  expressions  of  good-will 
in  those  pMces  which  are  the  abodes  of 
men  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  earn 
their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow;  in  such  places,  perhaps,  my  name 
may  be  remembered  with  expressions  of 
good-will,  when  they  who  inhabit  them 
recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with 
abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter 
because  no  longer  leavened  »vith  a  sense  of 
injustice.' 

The  great  statesman  was  not  left  long  in 
doubt  as  to  the  light  in  which  the  public 
regarded  the  sacrifice  that  he  had  made,  both 
of  his  most  cherished  feelings  and  his  polit- 
ical interests,  for  the  sake  of  the  national 
welfare.  As  he  quitted  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  night  of  the  29th,  after  the  vote 
had  been  taken,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Sir 
George  Clerk,  he  was  awaited  by  a  quiet 
multitude  outside,  who  bared  their  heads 
at  the  sight  of  him,  and  escorted  him  to  his 
house. 

'If  Sir  Eobert  Beel  has  lost  office,' 
said  Cobden  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
League,  '  he  has  gained  a  countiy.  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather  descend  into  i^ri- 
vate  life  with  tliat  last  measure  of  his 
which    led    to    his    discomfiture    in    my 
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liauJ,  than  mount  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  liuman  power.' 

Tlie  work  of  the  League  was  now  done. 
Its  zealous  and  vigorous  efforts  had  not 
only  con\nnced  the  gi'eat  body  of  the  people 
that  Free-Trade  principles  were  right,  and 
so  prepared  tliem  to  carry  these  principles 
into  effect  when  the  Irish  famine  showed 
that  the  time  had  come;  but  they  also 
infused  a  wholesome  apprehension  of  tlieir 
power  into  the  minds  of  the  landowners. 
It  was  undoubtediy  owing  to  the  influence 
of  this  confederation  that  the  ports  were 
not  opened  by  an  Order  in  Council  in 
the  autumn  of  1845.  They  compelled  the 
Whig  leaders  to  abandon  their  jjroposal  of 
a  fixed  duty,  they  enabled  Peel  to  carry  the 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  it  was  the  dread  of  their  renewed 
agitation  that  made  the  House  of  Lords 
afraid  to  throw  out  the  Bill.  The  final 
meeting  of  the  League  took  place  in  Man- 
chester on  the  2nd  of  July,  when,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cobdeu,  it  was  agreed  to 


suspend  the  active  operatioas  of  the  As- 
sociation, but  to  call  it  into  'renewed  exist- 
ence' should  any  '  serious  attempts  be  made 
by  the  Protectionist  party  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  retrace  its  steps  or  to  prevent 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Corn  Law  in 
1849.'  The  sum  of  £10,000  was  voted 
to  the  chairman,  Jlr.  Wilson,  who  had 
devoted  almost  his  whole  time  to  the 
business  of  the  League.  The  conditional 
dissolution  of  the  League  was  followed  by 
a  spontaneous  act  of  justice  and  gratitude 
to  the  public  benefactor  who  had  made 
such  splendid  sacrifices  for  the  public 
cause.  A  sum  amounting  to  between 
£75,000  and  £80,000  was  presented  to 
]\Ir.  Cobden  by  the  Free  Traders  of  the 
kingdom,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
acknowledging  his  eminent  services,  but 
to  set  him  free  for  life  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Bright,  his  friend  and 
chief  fellow-labourer,  received  the  gift  of  a 
fine  Ubrarv. 


CHAPTEIt      II. 


The  Xon-Iatnision  Controversy— The  Patronage  Act  — Protest  of  the  Chnrch  against  it — Rise  of  the  Erangelical  party 
—The  proposal  of  the  Veto  Act — Speech  of  Dr.  Ch.ilmers— Opposition  of  Dr.  Cook  and  the  Moderate  party — 
The  Veto  Act  adopted— Its  nature- The  Chapel  Act  — Church  extension— Application  to  the  Govemment  for 
assistance — The  Royal  Commission — Its  Report  and  Recommendations — Dissatisfaction  of  the  Chnrch— Its  efforts- 
Working  of  the  Veto  Law — The  Anchterarder  case  — John  Hope,  Dean  of  Faculty- Previous  decisions  of  the  Court 
"■f  Session  in  similar  c;ise3 — Judgment  of  the  majurity  in  the  Anchterarder  suit— Its  grounds — Statements  of  the 
Judges  on  both  sides— Effect  of  the  decision— Resolute  proceedings  of  the  Xon-intrusion  partv — .\ppcal  to  the  House 
of  Lords— Its  decision — Opinions  of  Lords  Brougham  and  Cottenham  -  Resolution  of  the  Assembly — The  Lethcndy 
Case— Interdict  of  the  Court  of  Session — It  is  violated  by  the  Presbytery,  who  are  rebuked  by  the  Court— The 
JIamoch  case  — Conduct  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie — Action  of  the  Civil  Court — Suspension  of  the  Strathbogie 
ministers  by  the  Church  Courts — They  di.sregard  it  and  ordain  Mr.  Edwards— Strange  scene  at  the  Ordination — 
Interdict  of  the  Court  of  Session  against  ministers  appointed  to  preach  in  the  parishes  of  the  suspended  ministers — It 
is  openly  and  systematically  violated — Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill — Deposition  of  the  Strathbogie  ministers — Interdict  of 
the  Court  of  Session — Proceedings  of  the  lloderatc  party — Forced  settlement  at  Cnlsalmond — Fresh  Interdicts — 
"The  Forty' — The  Duke  of  Argylls  Bill— The  Claim  of  Rights— The  Convocations — Appeal  to  Parliament — Its 
Rejection — The  Disruption — Formation  of  a  Free  Chnrch — Refusal  of  Sites  by  Landlords — Progress  and  Position  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland — Abolition  of  Patronage. 


"While  the  country  was  agitated  by  the 
struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
an  event  of  momentous  importance  had 
taken  place  in  Scotland.  Its  national 
Church  had  been  rent  asunder  by  internal 
dissensions.  Hundreds  of  clerg)'men  had 
abandoned  their  homes  and  their  li\-ings 
for  conscience  sake,  and  had  surrendered 
all  the  privileges  of  an  establishment  in 
order  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual 
freedom. 

Ecclesiastical  patronage  had  always  been 
obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  It 
was  abolished  at  the  Eevolution  of  1688 ; 
but  it  was  restored  during  the  reigu  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  direct  ^iolation  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Union,  '  on 
design,'  as  Bishop  Burnet  said,  '  to  weaken 
and  undermine  the  Presbyterian  Establish- 
ment, and  in  furtherance  of  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy  against  the  Protestant  Succes- 
sion.' To  the  'infamous  Act,'  as  it  has 
been  termed,  which  re-established  patronage 
in  Scotland,  may  be  traced  all  the  di\dsions 
that  have  since  taken  place  among  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians,  and  the  bitter  ecclesiasti- 
cal feuds  by  which  that  countrj-  has  been 
torn  asunder  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half.  For  upwards  of  fifty  years  the 
Church  complained  of  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  patronage,  and  in  its  judicial  proceedings 


acted  upon  the  principle  that '  no  pastor  is  to 
be  intruded  upon  a  congregation  contrary  to 
their  will.'  The  General  Assembly  annually 
continued  to  '  empower  and  direct '  its  Com- 
mission to  make  application  to  the  Xing  and 
Parham^nt  for  redress  of  the  grievance  of 
patronage,  until  about  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  supremacy  of  the  Moderate 
party  had  been  completely  established,  this 
annual  protest  against  patronage  was  laid 
aside.  A  reaction  began  about  the  time 
of  the  French  Eevolution.  It  proceeded  at 
first  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  but 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  steadily 
gained  gi-oimd.  The  extension  of  the  polit- 
ical franchise  by  the  first  Ileform  Bill 
contributed  not  a  httle  to  strengthen '  that 
party,  and  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  popular  rights  and  pri\-ileges. 
The  cry  that  was  at  this  time  raised  for  the 
abolition  of  Church  establislunents  made 
the  leaders  of  the  EvangeUcal  party  feel 
that  a  vigorous  effort  must  be  made  to 
remove  'felt  grievances  and  undeniable 
corruptions;'  and  they  inaugurated  a  policy 
which  one  of  their  number  alleged  was 
intended  to  act  as  '  a  lightning  rod  to  catch 
the  fiery  thunderbolt,  and  to  bury  it  in  the 
ground.*  Their  object,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
patronage,  and  to  restore  the  rights  of  congre- 
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gations  in  the  calling  aud  settlement  of  tlieiv 
ministers;  and  it  was  proposed  to  do  tins 
by  what  was  called  the  Veto  Act,  which 
empowered  the  Presbyter}'  to  set  aside 
a  presentee  to  a  parish  if  he  should  be 
rejected  or  vetoed  by  a  majority  of  the 
communicants  in  the  parish. 

This   measure,   destined  to   exercise  so 
momentous  au  iniluence  on  the  constitution 
and  character  of  the  Established  Church, 
was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  1833  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  a  speech  of 
glowing  eloquence,  in  which  he  denounced 
in  indignant  terms  the  evils  of  an  unquali- 
fied and  despotic  patronage.     'The  great 
complaint,'  he  .said,  'of  our  more  ancient 
Assemblies,  the  great  burden  of  Scottish 
indignation,  the  practical  grievance  which 
of  all  others  has  been  felt  the  most  intoler- 
able and  galling  to  the  hearts  of  a  free  and 
religious  people,  is  the  violent  intrusioir  of 
ministers   upon   parishes.'     He   proceeded 
to  say  that  an  effectual  provision  against 
this  enormity  would  be  found,  not  in  enact- 
ing a  new  law,  Ijut  declaring  their  inter- 
pretation  of   an  old  one.     The  '  call,'  or 
invitation  of  the  people  to  a  presentee,  had 
always  been  held  necessary  to  give  validity 
to  his  settlement;  but  in  the  dark  age  of 
the  Church  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
form,  and  the  signatures  of  two  or  three 
persons  to  the  document  had  been  regarded 
as  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.     Chalmers  proposed  that 
the  call  should  now  '  be  restored  to  signifi- 
cance, not  by  requiring  that  it  should  be 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  parishioners  or 
communicants,  but  by  making  the  dissent 
of  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families 
resident  within  the  parish,  being  members 
of  the  congregation,  of  conclusive  effect  in 
setting  aside  the  presentee.'     He  asserted 
that  there  was  nothing  new  in  this  pro- 
posal— that  it   was   in   fact    simply   'the 
appropriate,  the  counterpart  remedy  against 
the  evil  of  intrusion,'  as  was  shown  by  the 
Second   Book    of    Discipline,   the  Act    of 
Assembly,  1649,   aud  the   Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1690.     With  regard  to  the  operation 


of  the  measure  proposed  he  said,  '  If  we 
hear   little    of    the    application    or    actual 
exercise  of  this  remedy  during  the   time 
it  was  enforced,  it  was  because  of  a  great 
excellence,  even  that  pacific  property  which 
belongs  to  it  of  acting  by  preventive  opera- 
tion.    The  initial  step  v.'as  so  taken  by  the 
one  party  as  to  anticipate  the  gainsayers 
in  the  other.     It  was  like  the  beautiful 
operation  of  those  balancing  and  antagon- 
istic forces  in  nature  which  act  by  pressure 
and  not  by  collision,  and  by  means  of  au 
energy  that  is  mighty  but  noiseless,  main- 
tain  the   quiescence   and   stability  of  our 
physical  system.     And  it  is  well  when  the 
action  and  reaction  of  these  moral  forces 
can   he   brought   to   bear   with   the    same 
conservative  effect  on  each    other  in  the 
world  of  mind,  whether  it  be  in  the  great 
W(jrld  of  the  state   or  in  the  little  world 
of  a  pari.sh ;  aud  the  truth — the  historical 
truth — in  spite  of  all  the  disturbance  and 
distemper  which   are   associated  with  the 
movements  of  the  populace,  is  that  turbu- 
lence  and  distemper  were   then  only  let 
loose  upon  the  land  vdien  the  check  of 
the  popular   will   was  removed  from  the 
place  it  had  in  our  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, and  when  it  was  inserted  so  skilfully 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  that  instead 
of  acting  by  conflict,  or  as   a  conflicting 
element,  it  served  as  an  equipoise.     It  was 
when  a  high-handed  patronage  reigned  un- 
controlled and  without  a  rival,  that  discord 
and  dissent  multiplied  in  our  parishes.    The 
seasons   immediately  succeeding    to    1649 
and  1690,  when  the  power  of  negation  was 
lodged  with  the  people — not,  however,  as  a 
force  in  exercise,  but  as  a  force  in  reserve — 
these  were  the  days  of  our  Church's  greatest 
prosperity  and  glory,  the  seasons  both  of 
peace  and  righteousness.     Persecution  put 
an  end  to  the  one  period,  and  unrestricted 
patronage  put  an  end  to  the  other.' 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  pro- 
posed veto  gave  effect  to  a  bare  dissent, 
unaccompanied  by  any  statement  of  the 
reasons  on  which  the  dissent  was  founded. 
Dr.  Chalmers  said,  'The  people  may  not 
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be  able  to  state  their  objection,  save  in  a 
very  general  way,  and  far  less  be  able  to 
plead  and  vindicate  it  at  the  bar  of  a 
Presbytery,  and  yet  the  objection  be  a  most 
substantial  one  notwithstanding,  and  such 
as  ought,  both  in  all  Christian  reason  and 
Christian  expediency,  to  set  aside  the  pre- 
sentation. I  -will  not  speak  of  the  moral 
barrier  that  is  created  to  the  usefulness  of 
a  minister  by  the  mere  general  dislike  of 
his  people;  for  this,  though  strong  at  the 
outset,  may  —  literallj^  a  prejudice  or  a 
groundless  judgment  beforehand  —  give 
way  to  the  experience  of  his  ^vorth,  and 
to  the  kindness  of  his  intercourse  among 
them.  But  there  is  another  dislike  than 
to  the  person  of  a  minister — a  dislike  to 
his  preaching,  which  may  not  be  ground- 
less, even  though  the  people  may  be  wholly 
incapable  of  themselves  arguing  or  justify- 
ing the  grounds  of  it ;  just  as  one  may 
have  a  perfectly  good  understanding  of 
words,  and  yet,  when  put  to  his  definitions, 
not  be  at  all  able  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  them.  This  holds  pre-eminently  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  manifesting  its  own 
truth  to  the  consciences  of  men,  who  yet 
would  be  utterly  nonplussed  and  at  fault 
did  you  ask  them  an  account  or  reason  for 
their  convictions.  Such  is  the  adaptation 
of  Scripture  to  the  state  of  humanity — an 
adaptation  which  thousands  might  feel, 
though  not  one  in  the  whole  multitude 
should  Ije  able  to  analyze  it.  "When  under 
the  visitation  of  moral  earnestness — when 
once  Ijrought  to  entertain  the  question  of 
his  interest  with  God,  and  conscience  tells 
of  his  yet  uncancelled  guilt  and  his  yet 
unprovided  eternity — even  the  most  illiter- 
ate of  a  parish  might,  when  thus  awak- 
ened, not  only  feel  most  strongly,  but 
perceive  most  intelligently  and  soundly, 
the  adjustment  which  obtains  between  the 
overture  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
necessities  of  his  own  nature.  And  yet 
with  a  conviction  thus  based  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Scripture  and  the  depositions  of 
his  own  consciousness,  he,  while  fully  com- 
petent to  discern    the  truth,  may    be  as 


incompetent  as  a  child  to  dispute  or  to 
argument  it;  and  when  required  to  give 
the  reasons  of  his  objections  to  a  minister 
at  the  bar  of  his  Presbytery,  all  the  poor 
man  can  say  for  himself  might  be  that  he 
does  not  preach  the  gospel,  or  that  in  his 
sermon  there  is  no  food  for  his  soul.  To 
overl)ear  such  men  is  the  highway  to  put 
an  extinguisher  on  the  Christianity  of  our 
land,  the  Christianity  of  our  ploughmen, 
our  artizans,  our  men  of  handicraft  and 
hard  labour;  yet  not  the  Christianity 
theirs  of  deceitful  imagination,  or  of  im- 
plicit deference  to  authority,  but  the 
Christianity  of  deep,  I  will  add,  of  rational 
belief,  firudy  and  profoundly  seated  in  the 
principles  of  our  moral  nature,  and  nobly 
accredited  by  the  virtues  of  our  well- 
conditioned  peasantry.  In  the  olden  time 
of  Presbytery  —  that  time  of  Scriptural 
Christianity  in  our  pulpits  and  of  psalmody 
in  all  our  cottages — these  men  grew  and 
multiplied  in  the  land;  and  though  derided 
in  the  Reartless  literature,  and  discoun- 
tenanced or  disowned  by  the  heartless 
politics  of  other  days,  it  is  their  remnant 
which  acts  as  a  preserving  salt  among  our 
people,  and  which  constitutes  the  real 
strength  and  glory  of  the  Scottish  nation.' 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Cook, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  leader  of 
the  Moderate  party;  by  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk,  Eoyle  ;  Principal  Macfarlane,  of 
Glasgow;  and  other  jjrominent  members  of 
Assembly.  Dr.  Cook  affirmed  that  '  it 
had  always  belonged  to  the  Church  to 
determine  whether  the  election  by  the 
patron  had  been  properly  made.'  He 
admitted  that  'the  power  of  the  Church 
Courts  in  this  matter  had  been  for  many 
years  practically  narrowed,  and  that  it 
had  come  to  be  held  that  in  general,  when 
there  was  no  deficiency  of  literature,  or 
conduct,  or  doctrine,  a  presentee  was  en- 
titled to  be  admitted,  whatever  other  objec- 
tions might  have  been  made  to  liim.  But 
there  was  no  rescinding  of  the  ancient  law 
upon  the  sulject:  that  remained  as  it  had 
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ever  been;  and  to  it,  it  was  quite  competent 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  return  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  Presbyteries  as 
to  the  presentation  and  induction  of  min- 
isters.' Ur.  Cook's  view  of  what  that  law 
sanctioned  and  required  was  this: — '  Tliat 
the  Presbytery  should  afford  to  the  heads 
of  families  in  a  vacant  parish  an  opj>or- 
tunity  of  stating  wliatever  objections  to 
tlie  presentee  they  might  think  proper  to 
urge.  These,  with  the  reasons  on  which 
tliey  were  found'ed,  the  Presbytery,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legitimate  power,  would  con- 
sider, and  its  sentence  with  regard  to  them, 
if  no  appeal  be  taken,  would  be  final.'  At 
the  close  of  the  debate  Ur.  Cook's  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  twelve 
over  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

The  Evangelical  party  saw  tliat  victory 
was  now  within  their  reach,  and  in  the 
Assembly  of  1834  (of  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  not  a  member)  the  Veto  Law  was  again 
introduced.  The  motion  was  proposed  by 
Lord  ^loucrieff,  and  the  opposition  was 
led  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Mearns,  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
who  argued  that  the  adoption  of  the  Veto 
Law  was  a  'giving  up  to  the  people  the 
power  of  judging.  It  was  a  transfer  of  the 
right  of  collation,'  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  Church.  Dr.  Cook  said  'nothing 
could  be  more  manifest  than  that  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  was  that  the  judg- 
ing of  the  qualification  was  not  with  the 
people,  but  that  when  a  person  was  pre- 
sented by  a  patron  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  to  proceed  to  consider  the  qualifica- 
tion, that  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
court  might  be  carried  to  tlie  superior,  and 
that  the  final  settlement  of  the  matter  lay 
with  the  General  Assembly.  Of  the 
opinion  of  the  people  as  to  this,  not  the 
slightest  mention  is  made.  But  the  motion 
of  Lord  Monerieff  sweeps  all  this  away. 
It  wrests  from  Presbyteries  all  control  or 
judgment  in  the  matter;  it  renders  them 
purely  ministerial;  and  where  a  majority 
of  the  people,  witliout  assigning  the  sliglit- 
est  cause  for  it,  disapprove  the  presentee, 


let  tlie  sentiment  of  the  Presbytery  witli 
respect  to  liim  be  what  it  may — let  them 
be  ever  so  fully  satisfied  that  he  would  be 
a  conscientious  and  zealous  minister — they 
must  reject  the  presentation,  and  prevent 
his  admission.' 

On  the  otiier  side  it  was  urged  that 
these  considerations  proceed  upon  a  total 
disregard  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
standards  and  laws  of  the  Church,  tliat  'no 
pastor  shall  be  intruded  upon  any  congre- 
gation contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people;' 
that  the  'will  of  the  people'  can  never  with 
any  show  of  reason  be  explained  to  mean 
'the  will  of  the  Presbytery;'  and  that  if  a 
presentee  is  forced  upon  a  congregation 
against  their  will,  the  principle  is  the  same 
wliether  the  intrusion  is  made  by  the 
nomination  of  the  patron  or  the  decision 
of  the  Presbytery.  After  a  debate  which 
lasted  twelve  hours,  Lord  Monerieff  s  motion 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  184  to  138, 
and  the  Assembly  declared  '  That  it  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  Church  that  no 
pastor  shall  be  intruded  into  any  congrega- 
tion contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people;  and 
in  order  that  the  principle  may  be  caiTied 
into  fall  effect  the  General  Assembly,  with 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries 
of  this  Church,  do  declare,  enact,  and  ordain 
that  it  shall  be  an  instruction  to  Presby- 
teries that  if,  at  the  moderating  in  a  call 
to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge,  the  major  part 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  of  the  vacant 
congregation,  and  in  full  comnniniou  with 
the  Church,  shall  disapprove  of  the  person 
in  whose  favour  the  call  is  proposed  to 
be  moderated  in,  such  disapproval  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  Presbytery 
rejecting  such  person,  and  that  he  shall  be 
rejected  accordingly,  and  due  notice  thereof 
forthwith  given  to  all  concerned ;  but  that 
if  the  major  part  of  the  said  heads  of 
families  shall  not  disapprove  of  such  person 
to  be  their  pastor,  the  Presbytery  shall 
proceed  with  the  settlement  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Church:  and  further 
declare  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to 
be  entitled  to  disapprove  as  aforesaid  who 
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shall  refuse,  if  required,  solemuly  to  declare 
in  presence  of  the  Presbytery  that  he  is 
actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive, 
but  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  con- 
gregation.' 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  famous  Veto 
Act,  which  passed  apparently  without  any 
apprehension  of  evil  consequences  on  either 
side,  but  which  ultimately  rent  the  church 
asunder,  and  indirectly  exercised  a  momen- 
tous influence  upon  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Another  important  measure,  called  the 
Chapel  Act,  which  had  a  considerable 
share  in  bringing  about  the  Disruption,  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  1834  During 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
division  of  populous  parishes,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  new  churches  for  the  acconnnodatiou 
of  the  increasing  population,  was  attended 
with  so  many  difficulties  and  obstructions 
that  it  was  rarely  attempted.  But  a  number 
of  unendowed  churches — Chapels  of  Ease  as 
they  were  called — were  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  large 
towns.  These  chapels,  however,  were  not 
regarded  with  favour  by  the  dominant  party 
in  the  Church,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  Assembly  could  be  induced  to 
sanction  them.  The  status  of  the  chapel 
ministers  was  studiously  lowered,  and  their 
privileges  and  powers  restricted.  They 
were  permitted  to  teach,  but  not  to  rule. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  seats 
in  any  of  the  church  courts,  or  to  enjoy 
the  assistance  of  a  Kirk  Session  like  the 
parish  ministers,  or  even  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline over  the  members  of  their  own 
congregations.  This  anomalous  and  indeed 
unconstitutional  state  of  matters  was  re- 
garded from  the  first  with  great  dissatis- 
faction by  the  more  zealous  members  of 
the  Church ;  and  now  that  the  tide  had 
turned  in  their  favour,  efforts  were  made 
to  remove  the  barrier  which  had  thus  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  church  extension. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
General   Aisisembly   of   1834,  and   it  was 

VOL.   III. 


proposed  that  the  ministers  of  these  un- 
endowed churches  should  be  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  the 
regular  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  proposal  was  resisted  mainly  on  two 
grounds — first,  the  want  of  endowments 
on  the  part  of  the  chapel  ministers ;  and 
secondly,  on  the  alleged  want  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  church  courts  to  admit 
them  to  equal  privileges  with  the  parochial 
clergy.  Unendowed  churches,  it  was  said, 
could  have  no  stability ;  they  might,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  spring  up  in  a  night  and 
perish  in  a  night.  To  attach  territorial 
districts  to  such  unstable  and  transitory 
institutions  would  be  to  degrade  the 
parochial  system ;  and  to  invest  their 
ministers  with  a  parochial  status  would 
be,  in  their  circumstances,  only  to  make 
the  distinction  between  them  and  their 
beneficed  brethren  more  marked  and 
painful  than  before. 

Dr.  Cook  strongly  insisted  that  it  was 
not  competent  for  the  church  courts  to 
place  chapels  on  the  same  footing  with 
parish  churches — a  contention  which  the 
Court  of  Session  afterwards  declared  to  be 
well  founded.  'The  whole  system  of  parish 
arrangements,'  he  said, '  is  the  effect  of  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  There  are  certain 
civil  privileges  connected  with  them ;  and 
ministers  inducted  to  parishes  have  in  con- 
sequence of  such  induction  certain  civil 
privileges  wliich  it  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  an  ecclesiastical 
court  could  bestow  on  them.  We  sit  in 
Synods  and  in  General  Asisemblies  solely 
and  purely  as  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  in 
Presbyteries  in  the  double  capacity  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  courts ;  and  as 
members  of  Presbytery  we  sit  in  judgment 
on  manses  and  glebes,  and  have  certain 
temporal  acts  to  perform  which  no  man 
out  of  the  church  can  perform,  and  which 
we  could  not  have  been  warranted  to 
perform,  had  not  the  Acts  of  the  legislature 
made  ns  the  Established  Cliurch  of  tlie 
country.' 

It  was  pleaded  in  support  of  the  claims 
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of  the  chapel  miuisters,  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Chapels  of  Ease  was  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Presbyterianism — the  equality  of  all  minis- 
ters; that  there  is  no  ^yarrant,  either  in 
Scripture  or  in  the  Standards  of  the  Church, 
for  withholding  from  a  minister  the  power 
of  ruling,  and  from  a  congregation  the 
privilege  of  being  ruled  by  their  own 
elders  in  session.  No  exclusion  of  ordained 
ministers  from  church  courts,  on  any 
grounds  whatever,  was  kno\\Ti  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  200  years  after 
the  Eeformation.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
was  established  before  it  was  endowed; 
and  hence  the  possession  of  an  endowment 
could  not  possibly  have  been  regarded  b}- 
the  founders  of  the  Church,  and  the  framers 
of  its  constitution,  as  essential  in  order  to 
entitle  a  minister  to  exercise  all  the  func- 
tions and  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  his 
sacred  office ;  that  the  Church  did,  long 
after  the  Eeformation,  settle  ministers 
whose  stipends  were  provided  and  secured 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  ministers 
of  the  modern  Chapels  of  Ease ;  that  no 
diflerence  whatever  was  made  between 
these  ministers  and  those  having  public 
parochial  benefices  in  regard  to  sitting  in 
church  coiu-ts  and  taking  part  in  the 
government  of  the  Church ;  that  the  Cliurch 
actually  settled  miuisters  in  charges  where 
there  was  no  security  for  a  stipend  of  any 
kind,  and  this  so  frequently  and  notoriously 
as  to  raise  a  formal  discussion  in  the 
Assembly  of  1565  whether  it  was  lawful 
for  men  once  ordained  to  the  ministry  to 
leave  it  and  to  follow  a  secidar  calling  in 
consequence  of  finding  themselves  without 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  that  the  existing 
chapel  system  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  in 
the  Cluu-ch  of  Scotland  and  to  the  practice 
of  the  church  courts  for  190  years ;  and 
that  unless  the  founders  of  the  Establisli- 
ment  and  nearly  100  General  Assemblies 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  what  an  Establish- 
ment is,  the  claims  of  the  chapel  ministers 
might  be  granted  without  the  slightest 
infringement  of  any  principle  peculiar  to 


the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  church  that 
is  recognized  and  established  by  the  law  of 
the  land. 

These  reasonings  were  sound  as  far  as  they 
went;  but  they  did  not  meet  the  argument, 
that  as  Presbyteries  had  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  duties  to  discharge,  which  they 
performed  not  in  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the 
Church,  but  of  the  Legislature,  it  Mas  not 
competent  for  the  Assembly,  on  its  own 
authority,  to  invest  them  with  the  power  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  manses  and  glebes. 
It  was  decided,  however,  by  a  considerable 
majority  to  place  tlie  Chapels  of  Ease  on  an 
equality  with  the  Parish  Churches,  and  to 
invest  their  ministers  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  parochial  clergymen. 

The  extension  of  the  Church,  in  order  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an  increasmg  population, 
had  been  studiously  neglected  for  more  than 
a  century.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1818, 
Di\  Chalmers  had  made  an  earnest  but 
unheeded  appeal  to  the  civic  authorities  of 
Glasgow  for  'twenty  more  churches  and 
twenty  more  ministers,  for  men  of  zeal  and 
strength  who  might  go  forth  among  the 
outfield  population  of  the  city  and  compel 
them  to  come  in.'  In  1820  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  take  this 
important  matter  into  consideration;  but 
nothing  was  done  until  1834,  when  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  appointed  convener,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  times  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  party  for  a  great  church  extension 
movement.  At  the  Assembly  of  1835  it 
was  reported  that  the  contributions  to  the 
general  fund  for  church  extension  amounted 
in  this  tlie  first  j'ear  of  its  real  existence 
to  £15,167  13s.,  that  the  siim  subscribed 
for  district  local  places  of  worship  was 
£55,021  7s.,  making  a  total  of  £70,189,  and 
that  no  fewer  than  sixty-four  new  churches 
had  been  completed  or  were  in  preparation. 
In  the  course  of  four  years  no  less  than 
£205,930  had  been  contributed  to  the 
Church  Extension  Fund,  and  187  churches 
had  been  erected  or  were  in  progress. 

It  appeared  to  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, that  the  large  amount  thus  contributed 
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for  church  extension  by  the  voluntary  libe- 
rality of  the  people,  entitled  them  to  a  grant 
from  the  national  treasury  to  assist  in  the 
endowment  of  these  new  churches.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  appeal  to  the 
Government  for  aid  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition from  the  Dissenters  and  a  certain 
class  of  Liberal  politicians.  Lord  Melbourne 
so  far  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  church 
as  to  issue  in  the  year  1835  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission to  'inquire  into  the  opportunities  of 
religious  worship  and  means  of  religious 
instruction  and  the  pastoral  superintendence 
afforded  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  how 
far  these  were  of  avail  for  tlie  religious  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  poor  and  working 
classes ;  and  with  that  view  to  obtain  mfor- 
mation  respecting  their  stated  attendance  in 
places  of  public  worship,  and  their  actual 
connection  with  any  religious  denomination, 
and  to  inquire  what  funds  were  then,  or 
might  thereafter  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
to  report  from  time  to  time,  that  such  reme- 
dies might  be  applied  to  any  existing  evils 
as  Parliament  might  think  fit.' 

The  first  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  February,  1837,  stated  that,  taking 
into  account  all  the  sittings  both  in  the 
Established  and  Dissenting  Churches,  there 
was  accommodation  for  little  more  than  48 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  but  that 
in  the  Established  Churches  there  were 
upwards  of  9000,  and  in  the  Dissenting 
Churches  upwards  of  11,000  sittings  unlet. 
As  to  the  actual  attendance  on  religious 
ordinances,  'it  would  appear,'  said  the 
Commissioners,  as  was  indeed  universally 
admitted,  'that  there  was  a  large  number  of 
persons  capable  of  attending  who  habitually 
absented  themselves  from  public  worship. 
This  number  cannot  be  less  than  from 
40,000  to  50,000.  It  appears  to  us,'  they 
add,  '  as  the  result  of  the  whole  evidence, 
that  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds, 
whether  connected  \vitli  their  extent  or 
nature,  the  opportunities  of  public  religious 
worship,  and  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 


tion and  pastoral  superintendence  at  present 
existing  and  in  operation  are  not  adequate 
to  the  removal  of  the  evil  complained  of.' 

The  second  and  third  reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  were  issued  a  few 
months  later,  fully  bore  out  this  opinion. 
In  all  the  places  of  worship,  Established 
and  Dissenting,  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Glasgow,  it  was  found  that  there  were  sit- 
tings provided  for  only  39^  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  and  that  '  a  very  large  numlier 
of  persons,  upwards  of  66,000,  exclusive  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age,  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,'  and 
that  '  after  making  allowance  for  old  and 
infirm  persons,  and  those  who  may  be 
necessarily  absent,  that  number  cannot  be 
less  than  55,000.' 

As  the  Commissioners  had  thus  distinctly 
reported  that  tlie  means  of  religious  in- 
struction and  pastoral  superintendence  were 
insufficient,  the  Government  felt  bound  to 
take  measures  to  supply  this  deficiency;  but 
they  wei^  very  much  at  a  loss  what  course 
to  pursue.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Estal.)- 
Hshed  Church  clergy  and  the  great  body 
of  the  most  influential  laymen  connected 
with  the  Establishment  were  hostile  to  the 
^Ministry,  they  had  no  personal  claim  to  the 
boon  which  they  demanded.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Dissenters  were  the  most  zealous 
supporters  of  the  Administration,  and  the 
Ministers  felt  that  in  their  feeble  and  totter- 
ing condition  they  could  not  afford  to  alienate 
their  best  friends.  They  at  last  resolved 
to  offer  the  bishops'  teinds  (that  is,  the  tithes 
attached  in  former  times  to  the  Scottish 
bishoprics,  and  which  on  the  abolition  of 
Episcopacy  had  lapsed  to  the  crown)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  religious  destitution  existing 
in  certain  Highland  and  other  rural  parishes 
which  had  no  unexhausted  teinds.  Another 
part  of  the  Ministerial  scheme  was  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  Act  of  1707  respecting 
the  division  of  parishes  in  Scotland,  so  as 
to  afford  facilities  for  the  application  of 
unexhausted  teinds  in  the  hands  of  private 
proprietors,  to  supply  the  spiritual  necessi- 
ties of  the  parishes  in  which  these  teinds 
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existed.  No  provision  was  to  be  made  for 
the  large  towns,  in  which  there  was  by  far 
the  greatest  amount  of  spiritual  destitution ; 
they  were  to  be  left  entirely  to  voluntary  lib- 
erality. The  Ministry  had  hoped  to  please 
both  parties  by  the  measure  which  they 
proposed,  but  they  pleased  neither.  The 
Dissenters  denounced  it  because  it  gave  too 
much,  or  rather  because  it  oifered  an}i:hing 
for  church  extension,  while  the  Churchmen 
declared  that  it  was  merely  one  of  those 
ingenious  devices  to  which  politicians  some- 
times have  recourse  in  order  to  put  an 
inconvenient  question  aside. 

The  eloquent  appeal  of  Dr.  Chalmers  for 
additional  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
the  destitute  and  lapsed  masses  fell  power- 
less on  the  ears  of  the  members  of  C-rOvern- 
ment  and  the  Legislature ;  but  it  elicited 
a  cordial  response  from  a  large  body  of  the 
people.  'As  the  ear  of  the  Government 
seemed  to  close,  the  ear  of  the  country  seemed 
to  open;'  and  the  success  in  Scotland  ap- 
peared to  Dr.  Chalmers  more  than  a  counter- 
balance to  the  repulse  of  the  metropolis. 

While  these  zealous  and  successful  efforts 
were  made  to  instruct  and  elevate  the 
heathen  at  home,  the  claims  of  the  heathen 
abroad  were  not  overlooked.  In  1834  the 
income  of  the  foreign  mission  scheme  of 
the  Established  Church  was  £2736.  In 
1838  it  had  risen  to  £7859 — a  result  which 
was  largely  owing  to  the  eloquent  advocacy 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Duff,  a  most  zealous  and 
devoted  missionary.  The  contrast  between 
the  anti-missionary  spirit  displayed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1796,  and  the  zeal  for 
the  extension  of  the  gospel  among  ignorant 
and  idolatrous  nations  exhibited  by  the 
supreme  court  in  1835,  was  most  striking 
and  instructive. 

Scotland  was  greatly  indebted  during  tlie 
period  between  the  Eeformation  and  the 
Eevolution  to  the  exertions  of  the  Church 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout 
the  country;  and  now  when  the  old  .spirit 
Was  revived,  the  Assembly  set  itself  to 
improve  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  education;  to  establish  normal  schools 


for  the  training  of  teachers ;  and  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  education  to  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  and  among  the  degraded  masses 
in  the  great  towns  and  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  country. 
The  amount  contributed  to  the  Assembly's 
education  scheme  in  1838  was  double 
what  it  was  in  183-1;  and  the  aggregate 
income  of  all  the  schemes  of  the  Church 
was  increased  fourteen-fold  during  these 
four  years,  and  amounted  in  1838  to  what 
was  then  regarded  as  the  large  sum  of 
£69,412. 

Meanwhile  the  Veto  Law  was  working 
smootUy,  disappointing  the  unfavourable 
predictions  of  its  enemies  and  fully  realiz- 
ing the  expectations  of  its  authors.  Within 
four  years  after  tlie  law  was  passed  150 
parishes  had  fallen  vacant,  and  of  the  licen- 
tiates presented  to  these  vacant  parishes 
only  five  had  been  vetoed.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  rejections  of  presentees  took 
place  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
law,  and  before  either  patron  or  people  had 
learned  how  to  carry  it  properly  into  effect. 
It  operated,  as  Dr.  Chakuers  expressed  it, 
by  pressure,  and  not  by  collision;  it  deteiTed 
the  spiritually  halt,  and  maimed,  and  blind 
from  entering  on  a  profession  for  which 
they  were  unfit,  and  opened  the  way  for 
preachers  of  more  devoted  principle  and 
of  higher  talent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  led 
the  patrons  to  have  a  proper  regard  for 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people 
in  making  choice  of  a  preacher  to  fill 
the  vacancy;  and  in  consequence  the  people, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  his  selection. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Church's  reforming 
career  a  little  cloud  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but 
which  speedily  darkened  the  whole  firma- 
ment. In  October,  1834,  the  Earl  of  Kin- 
noull,  an  Episcopalian,  presented  a  preacher 
named  IJobert  Young  to  the  church  and 
parish  of  Auchterarder,  in  Perthshire.  The 
Presbytery  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
presentation  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations  of   the  Veto   Act,  and  appointed 
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Sir.  Young  in  the  usual  way  to  preach  two 
successive  Sabbaths  in  Auchterarder,  in 
order  that  the  congregation  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  his  quaHfications 
for  the  charge.  Wlien  the  day  appointed 
for  their  giving  the  presentee  a  call  in  the 
regular  order  arrived,  only  three  persons — 
one  of  whom  was  not  a  parishioner — in  a 
parish  containing  3000  souls,  affixed  their 
names  to  the  document.  On  the  other 
hand,  out  of  330  heads  of  families,  who 
alone  were  entitled  to  dissent  from  the  call, 
287  recorded  their  names  as  dissentients 
against  Mr.  Young's  settlement,  solemnly 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were 
actuated  '  by  no  factious  motive,  but  solely 
by  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  themselves  and  the  congrega- 
tion.' After  an  appeal  on  technical  grounds 
to  the  supreme  court  had  been  dismissed, 
the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  rejected  Mr.  Young,  '  so  far  as 
regarded  that  particular  presentation.'  ]\Ir. 
Young's  agent,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
tested and  appealed  to  the  supreme  court 
against  that  decision  ;  but  that  appeal  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and  an  action  was 
entered  in  the  Court  of  Session  against 
the  Presbytery  by  the  patron  and  the 
presentee. 

A  party  in  the  Church,  including  some 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  wlio 
in  those  days  were  frequently  members  of 
Assembly,  had  from  the  first  contended 
that  the  Veto  Law  was  illegal,  and  that 
'  a  presentee,  tliough  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  the  heads  of  families,  will  nevertheless 
be  legally,  validly,  and  effectually  presented 
to.  the  benefice,  and  will  have  a  clear  riglit 
to  the  stipend  and  all  other  rights  apper- 
tainin"  thereto.'  Prominent  among  the.se 
men  was  John  Hope,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and 
son  of  the  Lord  President.  He  was  a  person 
of  highly  respectable  character,  abilities, 
and  attainments,  but  impulsive,  rash,  and 
prejudiced,  as  his  subsequent  career  as 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  showed;  and  his  legal 
brethren  had  no  great  confidence  in  his  judg- 


ment or  in  the  soundness  of  his  decisions. 
It  is  to  this  lawyer  more  than  to  any  other 
person  that  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church  is  to  be  attributed.  He  was  the 
chief  counsellor  of  the  Moderate  party 
throughout  the  struggle ;  and  having  the 
ear  of  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  James 
Graham,  when  the  crisis  came  he  largely 
contributed  to  blind  the  Government  to 
the  result  of  their  policy.  He  was  the 
leading  counsel  for  Lord  Kinnoull  and  Mr. 
Young,  though  it  was  understood  that  his 
lordship  gave  nothing  but  his  name  to 
support  the  action. 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Hope  had  expressed  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  court 
in  such  a  case,  the  pursuers  in  the  original 
summons  sought  to  have  it  found  that  Mr. 
Young  liad  '  a  just  and  legal  right  to  the 
stipend,  with  the  manse  and  glebe,  during 
all  the  days  and  years  of  his  life.'  Down 
to  tliis  period,  indeed,  it  had  always  been 
held  h^  the  Court  of  Session  that  its  juris- 
diction extended  only  to  the  temporalities 
of  a  benefice,  and  no  one  ever  supposed 
that  these  courts  could  annul  the  spiritual 
sentences  of  the  Church,  or  compel  the 
church  courts  to  perform  spiritual  acts 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  civil  laws. 
Even  j\Ir.  Whigham,  the  junior  counsel  for 
Lord  Kinnoull  and  I\Ir.  Young,had  previously 
declared  in  the  Assembly  that,  if  the  Presby- 
tery should  refuse  to  admit  a  qualified  pres- 
entee, the  fruits  of  the  benefice  would  be 
withheld.  This  opinion  was  not  new.  Mr. 
Crosbie,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
of  the  last  century,  said,  '  In  the  settlement 
of  cliurches  they  [the  church  courts]  retain, 
and  must  always  retain,  tlie  power  that  we 
have  seen  vested  in  them  by  the  Statutes 
1567  and  1592,  of  rejecting  a  presentee, 
even  though  qualified,  and  of  conferring  the 
ministerial  office  on  another,  though  without 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  stipend.'  Lord 
Kames,  an  eminent  and  accomplished  judge, 
in  his  '  Law  Tracts,'  after  laying  down  the 
principle  that  the  sentence  of  tlie  church 
courts  is  final,  even  when  they  have  settled 
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in  a  parish  another  person,  or  in  opposition 
to  the  presentee  of  the  patron,  he  affirms  that 
it  cannot  be  touched,  excepting  as  to  its 
civil  effects,  by  any  civil  court  whatever. 
Such  a  court,  however,  he  states,  would  l^e 
entitled  to  withhold  the  benefice  from  any 
individual  who,  though  ordained  to  the 
spiritual  charge  of  the  parish,  might  be 
found  to  want  the  proper  title  to  its  temp- 
oralities ;  but  this  was  all.  It  would  be  a 
great  defect  in  the  constitution  of  a  Govern- 
ment that  ecclesiastical  courts  should  have 
an  arbitrary  power  in  providing  parishes 
witli  ministers.  To  prevent  sucli  arljitrary 
power,  tlie  check  provided  by  law  is  that 
a  minister  settled  illegally  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  the  stipend.' 

The  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
the  cases  brought  before  it  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  these  views.  In  the  year 
1735,  a  Presbytery  having  set  aside  the 
preacher  presented  by  the  patron,  and  in- 
ducted another  licentiate  who  had  received 
a  call  from  tlie  people,  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Session  was  invoked 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  presentee.  It 
declared  tliat '  the  right  to  the  stipend  is  a 
civil  right,  and  therefore  that  this  court 
has  the  power  to  cognosce  and  determine 
upon  the  legality  of  the  admission  of  minis- 
ters, ad  Jntnc  c^cctum,  whether  the  person 
admitted  shall  have  right  to  the  stipend.' 
In  the  case  of  Lanark,  Dr.  Dick,  after- 
wards one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
was  inducted  on  a  presentation  from  a  MTong 
patron.  No  attempt,  however,  was  made 
to  annul  his  ordination,  or  to  interfere  with 
his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  continued  minister  of  the  parish,  but 
received  no  part  of  the  stipend.  The 
Presbytery  of  Dunse,  in  the  year  1749, 
thought  fit  to  set  aside  altogether  the  claims 
of  a  preacher  nominated  by  the  patron,  and 
were  proceeding  to  settle  another  licentiate 
who  had  received  a  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion. But  the  Court  of  Session,  without 
hesitation,  refused  to  grant  the  petition  of 
the  patron  that  they  should  interdict  the 
Presbytery  from  carrying  out  the  settlement 


of  the  preacher  whom  the  parishioners  had 
called.  '  With  this  conclusion,'  said  the 
learned  Lord  Jlonboddo,  one  of  the  judges, 
with  whom  the  whole  court  concurred,  '  the 
court  would  not  meddle,  because  that  was 
interfering  with  the  power  of  ordination,  or 
the  internal  policy  of  the  Church,  witli 
which  the  lords  thouglit  they  had  nothing 
to  do.'  Another  case  of  a  similar  kind 
occurred  so  late  as  the  year  1794,  in  the 
parish  of  Unst,  in  Shetland.  The  Presby- 
tery, under  the  belief  that  the  six  months 
allowed  to  the  patron.  Lord  Dundas,  to 
exercise  his  right  of  presentation,  had  ex- 
pired, and  that  the  right  had  consequently 
fallen  to  them,  not  only  nominated  ilr.  Gray, 
but  actually  ordamed  him  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  tlie  parish.  The  Court  of  Session 
subsequently  found  that  the  right  of  the 
patron  to  the  j)resentation  had  not  lapsed,  but 
had  been  exercised  within  the  legal  period. 
The  court,  however,  refused  to  order  the 
Presbytery  to  annul  ilr.  Gray's  settlement, 
and  to  take  the  presentee  of  the  patron 
on  trial,  with  a  view  to  his  settlement  as 
minister  of  the  parish ;  they  merely  decided, 
in  accordance  with  all  precedents,  that  the 
patron  was  entitled  to  retain  the  fruits  of 
the  benefice  for  pious  uses  within  the  parish, 
allowing  the  settlement  as  regarded  spiritual 
duties  and  privileges  to  remain  untouched. 
Up  to  this  date  all  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  had  been  given  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Lord  Monboddo — that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  power  of  ordination,  but 
were  only  autliorized  to  M'ithhold  tlie  sti- 
pend from  a  presentee  settled  illegally.  In 
accordance  with  these  precedents,  as  the 
action  was  originally  laid,  the  Court  of 
Session  was  asked,  on  behalf  of  ]\Ir.  Young, 
to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbyteiy, 
solely  with  the  view  of  declaring  that  the 
just  and  legal  right  to  the  stipend  belonged 
to  the  rejected  presentee,  or  alternatively  to 
the  patron.  But  the  stipend  could  not  be 
claimed  by  a  presentee  who  had  not  been 
inducted  into  a  parish.  A  recent  Act  of 
Parliament,  however,  had  transferred  the 
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grants  of  all  vacant  benefices  from  the 
patrons  to  the  Ministers  Widows'  Fund. 
Neither  Lord  Kinnoull  nor  Mr.  Young 
could  therefore  obtain  possession  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  benefice  of  Auchterarder. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  it  lay  quite  within 
the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  decide 
this  question.  On  this  ground,  shortly 
after  the  case  had  been  taken  into  court,  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  action  were  entirely 
changed  by  the  introduction  of  new  clauses, 
by  which  the  court  was  asked  to  declare 
that  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  were 
bound  to  make  trial  of  Mr.  Young's  quali- 
fications; and  if  in  their  judgment,  after  due 
trial  and  examination,  he  was  found  quali- 
fied, they  were  bound  to  receive  and  admit 
him  as  minister  of  the  church  and  parish  of 
Auchterarder ;  and  that  their  rejection  of 
him,  on  the  ground  of  a  veto  of  the  parish- 
ioner.s,  was  illegal,  and  injurious  to  his 
patrimonial  rights. 

The  judges  declared  their  opinion  on 
this  momentous  question  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1838,  and  six  consecutive  days, 
and  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  five  de- 
cided in  favour  ol  the  presentee  and-  the 
patron.  The  majority  was  composed  of 
the  Lord  President  (Hope),  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  (Boyle),  and  Lords  Gillies, 
Meadowbank,  IMackeuzie,  IMedwyn,  Core- 
house,  and  Cunningham.  The  minority 
consisted  of  Lords  Glenlee,  Fullerton, 
Moncrieff,  Jeffrey,  and  Cockburn.  '  This,' 
says  Lord  Cockburn,  '  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  civil  cause  the  Court  of  Session 
has  ever  had  to  determine.  It  implies 
that  the  people  have  very  little,  if  any, 
indirect  check  against  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age, and  that  the  Church  cannot  give  them 
any,  but  that  Presbyteries  are  bound  to 
induct,  unless  the  presentee  be  objected  to 
on  cause  slwivn;  that  the  mere  unaccept- 
ableness  of  the  man  to  the  parishioners  is 
not  even  relevant  as  an  objection;  that  in 
law  the  call  is  a  mockery;  that  though 
it  be  in  the  province  of  the  Church  to 
determine  whether  the  presentee  be  quali 
fied,  it  is  not  entitled  to  hold  acceptable 


ness  as  a  qualification;  and  that  it  is 
competent  to  the  civil  court,  even  vjJien 
the  icmporalitics  arc  not  directly  concerned, 
to  control  the  Church  in  the  pure  matter 
of  induction.' 

The  two  main  points  in  this  important 
case  were  the  legality  of  the  Veto  Act  and 
the  competence  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
case  it  should  find  that  Act  illegal,  to  do 
more  than  decide  to  whom  the  funds  of 
the  benefice  should  belong.  The  first  of 
these  two  questions  turned  upon  this  other 
— whether  there  was  any  legal  validity 
in  the  call  of  the  congregation.  The 
counsel  for  the  patron  and  the  presentee 
affirmed  that  the  call  was  a  mere  empty 
form.  The  counsel  for  the  Presbytery,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  if  the  call 
be  the  law  of  the  Church,  it  must  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  because  the  law  of  the 
Church  is  recognized  by  the  State,  and  no 
presentee  could  be  inducted  into  a  parish 
without  a  call.  With  regard  to  the  risht 
of  the  tivil  court  to  interfere  and  grant 
redress  if  it  .should  be  found  that  the 
Church  had  acted  illegally  in  this  matter, 
it'  was  argued  that  the  State  is  the  source 
and  fountain  of  all  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  an  Established  Church 
enjoys ;  that  '  the  State  does  not  recognize 
and  ratify  a  certain  authority  and  juris- 
diction as  inherent  in  the  Church,  and 
derived  to  it  from  its  Divine  Head,  and 
which  the  State  accordingly  binds  itself 
to  respect  and  uphold,  but  that  the  State 
delegates  to  the  Church  a  certain  measure 
of  power,  which  being  held  from  the  State, 
must  be  exercised  at  all  times  under  State 
control.' 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  shown  that 
the  Act  of  1592  distinctly  contradicts  this 
theory,  for  it  expressly  declares  that  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  regulate  and  dis- 
pose of  all  matter's  'concerning  heads  of 
religion,  matters  of  heresy,  excommunica- 
tion, collation,  and  deprivation  of  minis- 
ters,' &c.,  is  the  privilege  that  '  God  ha's 
given  to  the  spiritual  office-bearers  of  his 
Kirk,'  while  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
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is  also  the  law  of  the  land,  pointedly  affirms 
that  '  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head 
of  his  Church,  liath  therein  appointed  a 
"overnment  in  the  hands  of  church  officers 
distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate ; '  and 
that  '  it  helonged  to  Synods  and  Councils 
of  the  Church  ministerially  to  determine 
controversies  of  faith  and  cases  of  con- 
science ;  to  set  down  rules  and  directions 
for  the  better  ordering  of  the  public 
worship  of  God  and  government  of  his 
Church;  to  receive  complaints  in  cases  of 
maladministration,  and  authoritatively  to 
determine  the  same,  which  decrees  and 
determination,  if  consonant  to  the  word 
of  God,  are  to  be  received  with  reverence 
and  submission,  not  only  for  their  agree- 
ment with  the  word,  but  also  for  the 
power  whereby  they  are  made,  as  being 
an  ordinance  of  God  appointed  thereunto 
in  his  word.' 

It  was  contended  by  the  eminent  lawyer, 
;AIr.  Eutherfurd,  who  was  senior  counsel 
for  the  Presbytery,  that  the  statutes  estab- 
li.shing  the  Church  did  not  create,  but 
simply  recognized  it  as  alread}^  in  existence, 
and  exercising  known  and  acknowledged 
powers;  that  these  powers,  judicial  and 
legislative,  are  not  defined  by  Acts  of 
ParUament,  Ijut  are  to  be  learned  from 
the  standards  and  practices  of  the  Church; 
and  that  even  should  it  be  found  that 
in  passuig  the  Veto  Law  the  Church  had 
exceeded  her  statutoiy  powers,  the  only 
competent  legal  remedy  is  the  ahenatiou 
of  the  temporal  parts  of  the  benefice — 
the  stipend,  manse,  and  glebe — '  that  is  the 
peculiar  civil  remedy  which  is  given  for 
the  ci^il  wrong.' 

The  majority  of  the  judges,  however,  set 
aside  these  arguments,  denied  '  any  right 
in  the  congregation,  or  any  part  of  it,  to 
interpose  themselves  between  the  patron 
and  the  Presbyteay,'  affirmed  that  the 
law  '  gives  no  authority  for  calls,  or  for 
approval  or  disapproval,  either  with  or 
without  reason  ;'  that  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne  restoring  patronage  left  neither 
'assent  nor  dissent'   to  the  people;    that 


the  call  is  '  a  mere  piece  of  form,'  of 
necessity  in  contradiction  to  patronage. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlie  minority  of  the 
Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  Act  restor- 
ing patronage  expressly  declared,  that  '  the 
admission  of  ministers  was  to  take  place 
in  the  same  manner  as  persons  presented 
before  the  making  of  this  Act  ought  to 
have  been  admitted.'  And  they  argued 
that  the  uninterrupted  and  unvarying 
usage  of  the  Church  in  maintaining  the 
call  even  under  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  that  without  challenge  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  made  the  call '  as  completely 
and  effectually  part  of  the  law  of  the  laud 
as  if  such  form  had  been  inserted  expressly 
in  the  Act  of  the  10th  of  Queen  Anne' 
itself.  Pointed  reference  was  made  to  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  presentees 
had  been  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  call,  while  in  no 
instance  had  there  been  any  challenge  by 
patrons  or  presentees  or  a  civil  court  either 
of  such  rejection,  or  of  the  form  requiring 
a  call  as  a  condition  superadded  to  the 
presentation. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  juris- 
diction the  Lord  President  first  of  all  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  'in  every  civUized 
country  there  must  be  some  court  or  other 
judicature  by  which  every  other  court  or 
judicature  may  be  either  compelled  to  du 
their  duty,  or  kept  w'ithin  the  bounds  of 
their  own  duty.'  '  Without  this,'  he  added, 
'  the  greatest  public  confusion  must  follow, 
and  often  gi-eat  injustice  to  individuals.' 
Having  enunciated  this  sweeping  declar- 
ation he  went  on  to  affirm  that  the  Court 
of  Session  '  has  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
Presbyteries  when  exceeding  their  powers, 
or  when  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings 
they  encroached  on  civil  and  patrimonial 
interests.'  '  It  is  certainly  singular  enough,' 
it  was  remarked,  'that  after  this  peremp- 
tory assertion  his  lordship  should  have 
failed  or  forgotten  to  adduce  so  much  as 
one  solitarj"-  example  to  make  it  good, 
the  fact  being  that  no  such  case  exists. 
He  further  asserted  that  the  Act  of  1592, 
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wliile  it  ratifies  the  Church's  liberties,  does 
not  by  any  means  ratify  them  as  '  liberties 
which  are  acknowledged  as  belonging  to 
the  Kirk  suo  jure,  or  by  any  inherent  or 
divine  right,  but  as  given  or  granted  by 
the  King  or  any  of  his  predecessors,'  while 
the  Act  itself  expressly  declares  the  con- 
trary. '  The  collation  of  ministers,'  it 
affirms — the  very  matter  out  of  which  the 
Auchterarder  case  arose — '  is  the  privilege 
which  God  has  given  to  the  office-bearers 
of  his  Church.'  The  summary  which  the 
President  enunciated  of  his  views  on  this 
point  gave  great  offence  at  the  time. 
'That  our  Saviour,'  he  said,  'is  the  Head  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  any  temporal,  or 
legislative,  or  judicial  sense,  is  a  position 
which  I  can  dignify  by  no  other  name  tlian 
absurdity.  The  Parliament  is  the  temporal 
Head  of  the  Church,  from  whose  Acts,  and 
whose  Acts  alone,  it  exists  as  the  national 
Church,  and  from  which  alone  it  derives  all 
its  powers.' 

The  opinions  of  the  minority  of  the 
judges  on  this  point  were  clearly  expressed 
by  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  repudiated  altogether 
the  claim  put  forth  by  the  Lord  President 
on  behalf  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  the 
possession  of  any  '  supereminent  and 
peculiar  power  of  correcting  the  errors 
or  excesses  of  power  of  other  independent 
judicatures.'  '  In  our  judiciary  system,' 
he  said,  'I  take  it  to  be  clear  that  no 
tribunal  has  either  on  review  or  originally 
an  iinliniited  jurisdiction  over  all  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  subject.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  we  recognize  in  our  judiciary 
establishments  several  supreme  courts  of 
co-ordinate  and  independent  jurisdiction, 
each  of  which  has  a  specific  and  well- 
defined  jirovince  within  which  alone  it 
has  any  authority  or  power  of  acting,  and 
beyond  which  it  has  in  no  case  any  right 
to  transgress,  so  as  to  encroach  with  effect 
upon  the  province  or  jurisdiction  of  another. 
This  court,  in  particular,  possessing  within 
its  own  province  as  large  powers  Ijoth  in 
law  and  equity  as  any  court  can  possess, 
has  by  no  means  an  unlimited  or  universal 
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jurisdiction  even  in  questions  of  civil  right. 
Till  very  lately  it  had  no  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  proper  consistorial  cases,  which 
belonged  to  the  commissaries ;  nor  in 
proper  maritime  cases,  which  were  for 
the  admiral;  and  even  now  it  has  no 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  proper  fiscal  or 
revenue  cases,  whicli  are  exclusively  for 
the  Court  of  Exchequer;  nor  can  it  take 
cognizance  even  of  ordinary  actions  of 
debt,  unless  the  sum  is  above  £25,  or  the 
question  is  with  one  of  its  own  members. 
But  at  all  events  it  has  no  proper  juris- 
diction except  in  civilibus.  With  a  few 
exceptions  not  affecting  the  principle,  it 
has  no  jurisdiction  in  crimes;  and  with  no 
exceptions  at  all  it  has  none  whatever  in 
matters  properly  ecclesiastical,  and  especi- 
ally none  as  to  the  examination,  ordination, 
or  admission  of  ministers,  which  are  not 
only  in  their  own  proper  nature  eccle- 
siastical proceedings,  but  are  expressly 
declared  by  the  Acts  of  1567  and  1592  to 
lie  exclusively  for  the  church  judicatures.' 

It  had  been  alleged  by  some  of  the  other 
judges  that,  though  the  proceedings  com- 
plained of  were  ecclesiastical,  they  affected 
civil  and  patrimonial  interests.  Lord  Jef- 
frey, in  commenting  on  this  plea,  observed, 
'  Though  what  the  Presbytery  did  or  refused 
to  do  may  in  its  consequences  affect  the 
civil  interests  of  the  pursuers,  this  can 
obviously  afford  no  ground  for  saying  that 
they  adjudicated  upon  such  interests,  or 
that  a  civil  court  may  therefore  interfere 
with  proceedings  which  were  in  other 
respects  within  their  proper  ecclesiastical 
province.  There  can  hardly  be  any  pro- 
ceeding of  any  court  which  will  not  in  this 
way  affect  the  civil  interests  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Take  the  case  of  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  for  example.  Is  there 
any  punishment  which  it  can  award  that 
will  not  most  deeply  affect  the  patrimonial 
interests  of  the  culprit  and  his  family  ?  If 
a  father  is  transported,  are  not  the  patri- 
monial interests  of  his  children  affected  as 
well  as  his  own  ?  But  does  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  therefore  adjudicate  on  civil 
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interests  ?  Or  can  tliis  court  be  called  on 
to  consider  ■whether  its  sentences  were  ille- 
gal because  a  strong  civil  interest  might  be 
advanced  by  finding  that  they  were  ?  In 
the  same  way  when  the  General  Assembly 
deposes  a  clergyman  for  a  gross  immorality, 
his  civil  interests  and  those  of  his  family 
necessarily  suffer  to  a  pitiable  extent.  But 
is  the  act  of  deposition  the  less  an  ecclesi- 
astical proceeding  on  that  account  ?  Or 
can  it  therefore  be  subjected  to  question 
before  your  Lortfehips  ? ' 

"With  resfiect  to  the  oft-quoted  maxim  of 
the  Dean  of  Faculty,  that  there  can  be  no 
wrong  without  a  remedy,  Lord  .Jeffrey  said, 
'  The  truth  is,  that  no  system  of  mere  juris- 
prudence can  ever  afford  redress  for  such 
occasional  errors  or  excesses  of  power  by 
supreme  courts  while  acting  within  their 
several  departments.  AVhen  they  trespass 
on  the  province  of  other  courts  the  remedy 
is  for  these  courts  to  disregard  the  usurpa- 
tion, and  to  proceed  with  their  owui  business 
as  if  no  such  intrusion  had  occurred.'  To 
talk  of  there  being  no  wrong  without  a 
remedy,  and  to  assume  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  the  remedy  is  to  give  a  right  of 
review  to  a  civil  court,  is  neither  more  nor 
less,  as  Lord  Fullerton  pungently  remarked, 
than  '  to  reverse  the  ancient  error,  and  to 
provide  against  the  possible  fallibility  of 
the  Church  by  the  supposed  infallibility  of 
the  Court  of  Session.' 

Considerable  obscurity  rested  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  as  to  its  effect  upon 
ulterior  proceedings.  It  declared  that 
though  the  Presbytery  had  followed  the 
explicit  instructions  of  the  supreme  eccle- 
siastical court,  it  had  done  an  illegal  act  in 
refusing  to  take  Mr.  Young  upon  trial  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  'been  vetoed  by  the 
parishioners.'  But  it  had  not  said  that  in 
case  of  the  Presbytery's  refusal  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  ordination  of  the 
presentee,  it  was  prepared  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  its  edict  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Taken  by  itself  it  might  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  the  court  would  interfere  only 
with  the  appropriation  of  the  stipend,  and 


that  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice  would 
be  forfeited  if  the  Church  should  persist  in 
rejecting  the  presentee.  In  order  to  test 
the  question,  whether  this  must  be  the 
result,  the  General  Assembly  resolved  at  its 
meeting  in  1838  to  appeal  the  case  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Dr.  Cook,  the  leader  of 
the  Moderate  party,  expressed  his  approval 
of  this  step,  but  at  the  same  time  insisted 
that '  when  any  law  is  declared  by  the  com- 
petent civil  authorities  to  affect  civil  right, 
the  Church  cannot  set  aside  such  a  law.' 
The  Non-intrusion  party  resolved  that  there 
sliould  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
position  which  the  Church  intended  to 
assume  towards  the  civil  courts;  and  by  a 
majority  of  183  to  142  they  adopted  the 
following  resolution  in  vindication  of  the 
distinct  and  exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church : — 

'That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  having  heard  the  report 
of  the  Procurator  on  the  Auchterarder  case, 
and  considered  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  afiirming  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  being  satisfied  that  by  the 
said  judgment  all  questions  of  civil  right, 
so  far  as  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder 
is  concerned,  are  substantially  decided,  do 
now,  in  conformity  with  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  this  Church,  and  with  the  resolution 
of  last  General  Assembly,  ever  to  give  and 
inculcate  implicit  obedience  to  the  decisions 
of  civil  courts,  in  regard  to  the  civil  rights 
and  emoluments  secured  by  law  to  the 
Church,  instruct  the  said  Presbytery  to 
offer  no  farther  resistance  to  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Young,  or  of  the  patron,  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  benefice  of  Auchterarder,  and 
to  refrain  from  claiming  the  jus  dcvolutum, 
or  any  other  civil  right  or  privilege  con- 
nected with  the  said  benefice.  And  whereas 
the  principle  of  Non-intrusion  is  one  coeval 
with  the  reformed  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
forms  an  integral  part  of  its  constitution, 
embodied  in  its  standards  and  declared  in 
various  Acts  of  Assembly,  the  General 
Assembly  resolve  that  this  principle  can- 
not be  abandoned,  and  that  no  presentee 
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shall  be  forced  upon  any  parish  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  congregation.  And  whereas, 
by  the  decision  above  referred  to,  it  appears 
that  when  this  principle  is  carried  into 
effect  in  any  parish,  the  legal  provision 
for  the  sustentation  of  the  ministry  in 
that  parish  may  be  thereby  suspended,  the 
General  Assembly  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  unhappy  consequences  which  must 
arise  from  any  collision  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  holding  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  use  every  means  in  tlieir 
power  not  involving  any  dereliction  of  the 
principles  and  fundamental  laws  of  their 
[church]  constitution  to  prevent  such  unfor- 
tunate results,  do  therefore  appoint  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  considering  in 
what  way  the  privileges  of  the  national 
establishment,  and  the  harmony  between 
Church  and  State,  may  remain  unimpaired, 
with  instructions  to  confer  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  if  they  see  cause.' 

It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  year  that  the  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case  was  dis- 
l^osed  of.  On  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  May, 
1839,  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  was 
delivered  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Cotten- 
ham,  dismissing  the  appeal  and  confirming 
the  deliverance  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  two  learned  lords  agreed  in  holding 
that  the  qualifications  of  a  presentee  in- 
cluded nothing  but  doctrine,  literature,  and 
life ;  and  consequently  that  excepting  for 
heresy,  ignorance,  or  immorality  the  Church 
cannot  legally  reject  a  presentee.*  This 
opinion  was  at  variance  with  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Cook  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  indeed  with  the  laws  and  the  entire 
procedure  of  the  Church  for  centuries. 
The  conviction  that  this  was  the  case  was 
held  by  all  parties  without  distinction.  In 
a  discussion  on  the  Veto  Law  in  the 
Assembly  of  1833,  Dr.  Cook  affirmed  that 
'the  Church  regarded  qualification  as  in- 

*  It  is  notewortliy  that  Lord  Brougham,  when  he  helj  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
spoke  of  the  Veto  Act  as  a  wise  and  hcneficent  measure — 
in  every  respect  more  desirable  tlian  any  other  course  that 
could  have  been  t.iken 


eluding  much  more  than  learning,  moral 
character,  and  sound  doctrine— as  extend- 
ing, in  fact,  to  the  fitness  of  the  presen- 
tees in  all  respects  for  the  particular 
situation  to  which  they  were  appointed.' 
It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  Lord 
Cockburn  remarked,  regarding  the  decision 
of  Lards  Lrougham  and  Cottenham  on  the 
Auchterarder  case :  '  There  never  was  a 
great  cause  adjudged  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  reasons  more  utterly  unworthy  of  Ijoth. 
A  case  about  a  horse  or  a  £20  bill  of 
exchange  would  have  got  more  thought. 
Brougham  declared  that  his  only  difficulty 
lay  in  finding  out  what  the  difficulty  was, 
which  perhaps  was  a  correct  account  of  his 
own  state  and  that  of  his  learned  compeers. 
The  ignorance  and  contemptuous  sliglitness 
of  the  judgment  did  great  mischief.  It 
irritated  and  justified  the  people  of  Scot- 
land in  believing  that  their  Church  was 
sacrificed  to  English  prejudices.  The  suc- 
cessful party  laments  that  the  mere  affirm- 
ance is  stU  that  it  has  gained.' 

Tlie  opinions  thus  expressed  by  Lords 
Brougham  and  Cottenham  struck  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  constitution  and 
polity  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Instead  of 
possessing,  as  she  had  always  imagined,  all 
freedom  except  that  which  statute  specifi- 
cally withheld, the  Church  was  now  informed 
that  she  had  no  freedom  except  that  wliich 
statute  specifically  granted.  Not  only  were 
the  church  courts  informed  that  they  must 
not  set  aside  a  presentee  because  he'  had 
been  rejected  by  the  congregation,  but  tliey 
were  warned  that  they  must  not  take  into 
account  his  fitness  for  the  particular  parish 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  Their  own 
judgment  in  regard  to  that  point  was  held 
to  be  as  illegal  as  the  objection  of  the 
people.  Not  only  would  the  Non-intrusion 
principle  be  thus  swept  away,  but  the 
entire  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church 
would  be  overturned. 

The  leaders  of  the  Non-intrusion  party 
would  have  been  cj^uite  willing  to  abandon 
the  Veto  Law  and  fall  back  upon  the  in- 
trinsic powers  of  the  Church  to  prevent  the 
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intrusion  of  presentees  upon  reclaiming 
congregations ;  but  the  declarations  which 
Lords  Brougham  and  Cottenham  had  ultro- 
neously  put  forth  respecting  the  duties  of 
Presljj'teries  and  the  powers  of  the  civil 
courts,  made  it  evident  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Veto  Law  would  be  of  no  avail  in 
preventing  a  collision  between  the  Court 
of  Session  and  the  Churcli,  unless  she  were 
prepared  to  abandon  entirely  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  no  minister  shall  be 
intruded  into  any,  pastoral  charge  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  congregation. 

"Wlien  the  Assembly  met,  a  fortnight 
after  the  decision  had  been  given  by  the 
law  lords,  three  motions  were  submitted. 
Dr.  Cook  proposed  in  effect  that  the  Veto 
Law  should  be  held  as  abrogated,  and  that 
the  church  courts  should  proceed  as  if  it 
had  never  existed.  Dr.  Chalmers  moved 
that  no  further  resistance  should  be  made 
to  the  claims  of  ]\Ir.  Young,  or  of  the 
jiatron,  to  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice 
of  Auchterarder ;  but  that  the  principle  of 
Xon-intrusion  is  coeval  with  the  origin  of 
the  Ileformod  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  constitution,  and 
cannot  be  abandoned.  Dr.  IMuir  proposed 
a  kind  of  middle  motion,  but  which  was 
identical  in  principle  with  that  of  Dr.  Cook. 
The  speech  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  support  of 
his  motion  occupied  tliree  hours,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  delivered 
by  tliat  illustrious  orator  and  divine.  His 
defence  of  the  veto  of  a  congregation  with- 
out their  reasons  beiutr  regarded  was  sin"u- 
larly  effective,  and  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  causing  him 
to  waver  in  his  opinion  respecting  tlie 
powers  of  the  Church,  though  it  ultimately 
failed  to  convince  him.  At  the  close  of  the 
prolonged  debate  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  carried  by  36  over  that  of  Dr.  Muir, 
and  by  49  over  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cook. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Cotten- 
ham had  emboldened  the  Moderate  party 
to  make  other  appeals  to  the  civil  courts, 
and  thus  to  aggravate  the  collision  between 


the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
In  1835  the  Crown,  as  patron  of  the  parish 
of  Lethendy,  presented  a  Mr.  Clark  to  be 
assistant  and  successor  to  the  aged  minister 
of  the  parish.  The  presentee  and  his  habits 
were  well  known  to  the  parishioners,  and 
he  was  at  once  vetoed  jjy  the  heads  of 
families.  The  presentation  was  set  aside 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  and  their 
judgment  was  confirmed  on  appeal  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Clark,  who  was 
cpiite  well  aware  that  his  character  would 
not  stand  investigation,  apipeared  at  first  to 
have  acquiesced  in  this  decision ;  but  in 
March,  1837,  he  was  induced  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Auchterarder  presentee, 
and  raised  an  action  against  the  Presbytery 
in  the  Court  of  Session.  Shortly  after  the 
case  was  Ijrought  into  court  the  minister  of 
the  parish  died.  Mr.  Clark  had  not  received 
any  regular  deed  of  presentation,  and  the 
sign-manual  formerly  given  to  him,  not 
having  taken  effect  durin"  the  life  of  the 
late  incumbent,  was  held  to  be  null  and 
void.  The  Crown  in  consequence  issued  a 
new  presentation,  in  favour  of  another 
preacher,  Mr.  Kessen,  who  was  acceptable  to 
the  congregation.  The  Presbytery  were  on 
the  eve  of  ordaining  him  when  an  interdict 
was  served  upon  them  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Clark,  prohibiting  the  ordination.  The 
Commission  of  Assembly  to  whom  the 
case  was  referred,  following  the  course 
recommended  in  that  case  of  Cadder  in  the 
previous  year,  Ijy  Principal  M'Farlane  of 
(Glasgow  and  Dr.  Cook,  the  two  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Moderate  party, 
decided  that,  as  admission  to  the  pastoral 
office  is  entirely  an  ecclesiastical  act,  sub- 
ject to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  the  Presbytery  should 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  induction  of 
Mr.  Kessen  upon  the  call  in  his  favour. 

This  decision  was  carefully  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  Church 
declined  to  interfere  with  the  civil  question 
of  the  comparative  validity  of  the  two 
competing  presentations,  but  directed  JMr. 
Kessen's  settlement  to  take   place   solely 
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upon  the  call  of  tlie  coDgregation.  The 
interdict,  however,  only  forbade  the  Pres- 
bytery to  proceed  on  the  presentation,  and 
therefore  a  second  interdict  was  asked  and 
obtained,  prohibiting  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Kessen  on  any  ground  whatever.  This  new 
action  of  Mr.  Clark  was  referred  by  the 
Presbytery  to  the  Commission  of  Assembly. 
A  motion  that  the  Presbytery  should  be 
directed  to  ordain  Mr.  Kessen  without 
delay  was  seconded  by  IMr.  Buchanan  of 
Strathblane,  an  influential  member  of  the 
^Moderate  party,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Ilev.  Dr.  Brunton,  minister  of  the  Tron 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental Languages  in  the  University  of  that 
city,  who  was  also  strongly  attached  to  that 
party.  '  He  regretted,'  he  said,  '  that  the 
necessity  of  deciding  in  this  case  had  been 
thrust  upon  them,  but  still  he  felt  the 
necessity  existed.  They  had  instructed  the 
Presbytery  to  do  a  purely  spiritual  act — to 
ordain  Mr.  Kessen  as  minister  of  the  parish 
— and  for  this  they  were  interdicted.  It 
might  happen  that  the  temporalities  of  the 
parish  would  not  go  to  the  minister  in  this 
case,  but  he  thought  that  was  exceedingly 
unlikelj-.  He  for  one  would  never  consent 
to  delay,  nor  would  he  consent  to  go  into  a 
civil  court  to  plead  this  cause.  He  knew 
his  own  province,  and  on  that  province  he 
would  stand  or  fall.'  So  strong  and  general 
was  the  conviction  that  the  Court  of  Session 
had  made  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church,  that  the 
minority  against  the  motion  to  proceed  with 
the  ordination  consisted  of  no  more  than 
six  individuals,  and  only  one  of  these  was  a 
minister. 

The  Presbytery,  thus  authorized  l:)y 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Church,  lost  no 
time  in  carrying  out  its  instructions ;  and 
though  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  the  i^rime 
instigator  of  the  whole  proceeding,  declared 
that  '  the  members  of  Presbytery  will 
most  infallibly  be  committed  to  prison'  if 
they  should  set  the  interdict  at  defiance, 
they  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical court,  and  ordained  Mr.  Kessen  to 


tlie  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of 
Lethendy.  A  complaint  was  of  course 
immediately  lodged  against  them  for  a 
breach  of  interdict,  and  they  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  Session  on  the  14th  of  June,  1839- 
But  the  sympathy  which  had  been  excited 
on  behalf  of  the  ministers,  Avho  for  con- 
science sake  had  braved  this  trying  ordeal, 
was  so  deep  and  wide,  that  the  hostile 
majority  of  the  judges  were  afraid  to  carry 
into  effect  the  prediction  of  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  administering  a  reliuke  to  the  Pres- 
bytery, accompanied  with  a  threat  of 
imprisonment  against  any  Presbytery  that 
should  follow  a  similar  course.  Prominent 
notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  court 
did  not  yet  attempt  to  annul  Mr.  Kessen's 
ordination,  and  that  the  Moderate  party  in 
the  Church  did  not  venture  to  condemn 
the  breach  of  interdict,  and  to  declare  the 
ordination  void.  In  no  long  time,  however, 
these  steps  were  deliberately  taken  by  both. 
The  General  Assembly,  at  its  meeting 
in  1839,  had  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Government,  and  to  take 
such  other  steps  as  might  appear  advisable, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  further  colHsion 
between  the  civil  court  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  But  the  opponents  of 
the  Xon-intrusion  party  were  determined 
to  put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent 
any  peaceable  settlement  of  the  contest. 
The  Dean  of  Faculty  wrote  a  bulky 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  attempted  to  sho^^• 
that  the  Kon  -  intrusion  party  wished  to 
establish  a  spiritual  despotism,  dangerous 
alike  to  the  ciN-il  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Cook,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission  in  August,  exerted  all  liis 
strength  of  argument  to  prove  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  had  erased 
the  Veto  Law  from  the  statute-book  of  the 
Cliurch.  But  a  much  more  formidable 
blow  was  dealt  to  the  Xon-intrusion  party 
by  the  step  now  taken  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Strathbogie,  in  ordaining  a  presentee  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
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ecclesiastical  court.  In  1837  a  preacher  of 
the  name  of  John  Edwards  was  presented 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the 
patron,  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Mar- 
noch.  Mr.  Edwards  had  officiated  for  three 
years  as  assistant  to  the  former  incumbent: 
but  his  services  were  so  unacceptable  to 
the  people,  that  at  their  urgent  and  almost 
iinanimous  request,  their  aged  pastor  re- 
moved liini  from  the  situation.  It  was 
therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that,  though 
the  parish  contained  about  2800  souls,  his 
call  was  signed  by  a  solitary  member  of 
the  congregation — the  keeper  of  the  inn 
at  which  the  Presbytery  were  wont  to  dine. 
Out  of  300  lieatls  of  families  who  were 
commimicants,  261  tendered  their  dissent 
against  his  settlement.  Mr.  Edwards  was 
in  consequence  rejected  by  the  Presbytery, 
and  the  patron  presented  another  preacher 
to  the  charge.  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  did 
not  acquiesce  in  his  rejection,  having  good 
reason  to  believe  tliat  he  was  not  liliely 
ever  to  receive  a  presentation  to  any  other 
living.  He  therefore  applied  to  tlie  Court 
of  Session,  and  readily  obtained  from  it 
an  interdict  prohiliiting  the  Presbytery 
from  proceeding  with  the  settlement  of  the 
second  presentee;  and,  secondly,  a  declar- 
ation similar  to  that  issued  in  the  Anchter- 
arder  case,  tliat  the  Presbytery  were  bound 
to  take  him  on  trial,  with  a  view  to  ordi- 
nation. Tlie  General  Assembly  of  1839 
had  instructed  tlie  Presbytery  to  suspend 
all  further  proceedings  in  this  case  till  the 
following  meeting  of  the  supreme  court; 
and  the  Commission  expressly  proliibited 
them  from  taking  any  steps  towards  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Edwards.  But  Aber- 
deenshire has  always  been  a  stronghold 
of  ]\Ioderatism,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  were  staunch 
adlierents  of  the  extreme  Moderate  party; 
and  tliougli  they  had  not  been  ordered  b}' 
the  Court  of  Session  to  proceed,  they  ulti- 
mately determined  to  set  at  defiance  the 
authority  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  Presbytery,  seven 
in  number,  in  compliance  witli  a  summons 


from  the  Commission,  appeared  before  that 
body  on  the  11th  of  December,  1839,  by 
their  counsel;  but  they  resolutely  refused 
to  reconsider  their  resolution,  or  to  suspend 
proceedings  in  the  case  until  next  meet- 
ing of  Assembly,  or  to  give  any  promise 
that  they  would  not  proceed  to  ordain 
Mr.  Edwards  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  parish  of  JMarnoch.  The  Commission 
therefore  resolved  to  suspend  them  from 
their  office.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Dean  of  Faculty  they  determined  to  hurry 
on  the  crisis  which  was  now  impending, 
and  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for 
protection  against  their  own  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  They  petitioned  that  court  not 
only  to  '  suspend  the  resolutions,  sentence, 
and  proceedings'  of  the  Commission,  but 
also  to  prohibit  tlie  ministers  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
minority  of  the  Presbytery  (four  in  num- 
ber) '  from  intruding  into  their  parishes,' 
or  from  preaching  even  in  private  houses 
or  in  the  open  air,  in  any  part  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  suspended  ministers 
were  settled.  But  the  Court  of  Session, 
though  prepared  to  go  great  lengths  against 
the  Non-intrusion  party,  thought  it  unsafe 
and  illegal  to  grant  a  demand  so  broad 
and  startling  as  this.  '  In  this  case,'  said 
the  Lord  President,  'the  court  are  pre- 
pared to  grant  the  interdict,  but  not  to 
the  full  extent  praj^ed  for.  The  com- 
plainants prayed  the  court  to  interdict  and 
prohibit  the  parties  complained  of  from 
preaching  in  these  parishes.  Any  one 
might  preach  in  the  open  air,  for  instance. 
The  court  had  jurisdiction  only  over  the 
parish  churches,  the  churchyard,  the  school- 
room, and  the  bell'  An  interdict  to  this 
extent  was  accordingly  granted  by  the 
court. 

The  Church  at  once  yielded  obedience 
to  this  prohibition,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
intimate  the  sentence  of  the  Commission, 
or  to  preach  in  the  church,  or  churchyard, 
or  glebe,  or  school-room.  Though  the 
season  was  the]dead  of  winter  the  members 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the 
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Commission  either  preached  in  the  open 
air  or  in  some  barn  or  shed,  surronnded 
by  crowds  of  attentive  hearers,  who  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  tlie  doctrines  of  tlie 
gospel,  which  it  was  alleged  had  lieen  very 
rarely  taught  in  the  parishes  of  the  sus- 
pended ministers.  These  proceedings  were 
necessarily  as  distasteful  to  the  ministers 
as  they  were  gratifying  to  their  parish- 
ioners, and  they  applied  once  more  to  the 
Court  of  Session  for  deliverance  from  this 
grievous  annoyance.  The  majority  of  the 
First  Division  of  that  court,  consisting  of 
the  Lord  President,  Lord  Gillies,  and  Lord 
Jlackenzie,  had  by  this  time  obtained  new 
light  on  the  subject,  and  were  no  longer  of 
opinion  that  '  the  court  could  not  prevent 
any  man  preaching  in  these  parishes.' 
They  not  only  made  the  previous  interdict 
perpetual,  but  prohibited  all  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church,  except  the  seven 
suspended  incumbents,  from  preaching  or 
performing  any  other  ministerial  duty 
either  in  the  churches  or  anywhere  else 
within  these  seven  parishes. 

The  three  judges  who  issued  this  extra- 
ordinary interdict  soon  discovered  .that 
they  had  completely  overshot  the  mark, 
and  that  in  their  anger  at  finding  that 
their  fulminations  had  no  effect  upon  the 
jSTon-intrusion  party  they  had  miscalcu- 
lated their  powers.  Even  the  Quarterly 
Ecvieui,  the  leading  Conservative  organ, 
said  '  that  the  granting  of  the  latter  of 
these  prohibitions  was  a  flagrant  outrage 
on  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  liberty 
cannot  be  denied.'  An  eminent  Conser- 
vative statesman  said  to  a  friend  in  regard 
to  this  interdict,  '  I  suppose  that  according 
to  the  law  of  this  country  any  man  that 
pleases  may  preach  in  Strathbogie.  I 
suppose  any  minister  of  any  sect  whatever 
might  go  and  preach  there.  I  suppose 
that  any  Chartist  or  Infidel  might  go  and 
preach  there.  And  how  it  can  lie  lawful 
to  hinder  the  ministers  of  the  National 
Church  —  the  very  ministers  who  have 
been  expressly  intrusted  by  the  nation 
itself  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the 


people  from  going  to  preach  there — how 
in  this  free  country  it  can  be  lawful  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  what  may  be 
done  by  all  other  men  besides,  is  what  I 
don't  profess  to  be  able  to  comprehend. 
In  fact,  I  have  written  to  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  to  tell  him  that,  in  my  opinion, 
he  has  brought  the  Court  of  Session  into 
a  great  scrape.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  lordship 
judged  rightly  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  significant 
hint  which  he  had  conveyed  to  the  prime 
mover,  aided  by  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  regard  to  this  most  unwarrantable 
stretch  of  authority  ou  the  part  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  made  the  judges  afraid 
to  proceed  further  in  this  perilous  course. 
The  interdict  was  unhesitatingly  violated 
by  the  clergymen  who  were  appointed  by 
the  Assembly  to  preach  in  Strathbogie. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  C-iordon,  Dr.  Candlish, 
and  other  leading  men,  shared  the  peril, 
and  to(Ai  a  prominent  part  in  discharging 
the  duty,  in  order  that  they  might  encour- 
age their  brethren  by  their  example  to 
set  the  interdict  at  defiance.  The  Lord 
President,  in  administering  a  rebuke  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  had  loudly 
threatened  that  if  another  breacli  of  inter- 
dict should  take  place  it  would  be  visited 
with  imprisonment;  but  these  threatenings 
remained  unexecuted.  Now  that  a  '  cloud 
of  witnesses'  hastened  to  Strathbogie  in 
defiance  of  the  court,  to  testify  on  bfehalf 
of  '  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,'  and 
returned  wdth  interdicts  in  their  pockets, 
all  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  served,  and  as 
duly  broken — not  a  single  step  was  taken 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Session  and  to  avenge  the  broken  inter- 
dicts— a  clear  indication  that  the  judges 
were  well  aware  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  a  rash  and  imprudent,  if  not  an 
unconstitutional  act,  which  was  calculated 
seriously  to  impair  the  authority  of  the 
courts  of  law. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1840  declared 
that    the   seven   ministers  of    Strathbogie 
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had  been  duly  suspended  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  continued  the  suspension. 
The  First  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
on  the  other  hand,  interdicted  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  from  executing  the  order 
of  the  Assembly.  In  other  words,  the 
civil  court  assumed  the  power  to  reverse 
a  judgment  of  the  supreme  church  court 
relating  to  the  discipline  of  mmisters — 
an  entire  subversion  of  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Church.  It  was  not 
merely,  as  Lerd  Cockburu  remarked, 
a  decision  to  the  effect  that  what  the 
Church  was  about  to  do  should  have  no 
patrimonial  consequences,  but  that  the  act 
should  not  be  done.  The  Court  of  Session, 
by  this  procedure,  assumed  that  it  had  the 
right  to  order  the  Church  to  do  or  to  undo 
the  most  purely  spiritual  acts,  to  ordain  or 
not  to  ordain,  to  suspend  or  depose  or  not 
to  suspend  or  depose  from  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  and  to  continue  men  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ministry  when  suspended  or 
deposed  by  the  Church.  If  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  ci\-il  court  was  legal  and 
constitutional,  it  follows  that  the  enact- 
ment by  statute  that  the  ordination  or 
deposition  of  ministers  belongs  to  the 
Church  by  divine  right  is  a  mere  dead 
letter. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Strath- 
bogie  ministers  persisted  in  the  course  on 
which  they  had  entered.  On  the  19th  of 
February,  1840,  they  took  Mr.  Edwards 
on  trial,  and  declared  him  to  be  qualified. 
The  Court  of  Session  next  issued  a  decree 
ordering  the  Presbytery  to  ordain  and 
admit  him  as  minister  of  the  church  and 
parish  of  ilarnoch,  and  they  unhesitatingly 
resolved  to  obey  this  injunction. 

The  parish  of  Marnoch,  which  has  ob- 
tained such  celebrity  in  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical histor}',  is  a  quiet  secluded  spot  in 
the  southern  part  of  Banffshire,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Deveron.  The  parishioners,  far 
removed  from  the  centres  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  agitation,  were  oidy  bent  on 
obtaining  a  pastor  whom  they  could  respect, 
and  from  whose  ministrations  they  might 


obtain  .spiritual  instruction  and  direction. 
They  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Edwards,  to 
expect  that  they  could  receive  any  benefit 
from  his  teaching  or  example;  but  as  he  was 
intruded  on  them  by  the  decree  of  the  civil 
court,  through  the  instrumentality  of  seven 
men  whom  the  supreme  court  of  the  church 
had  suspended  from  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try, notliing  remained  for  them  to  do  but 
to  protest  publicly  against  this  proceeding. 
The  seven  ministers  had  appointed  the 
ordination  to  take  place  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1841.  A  hea\y  fall  of  snow  on 
the  previous  day  had  blocked  up  the  roads 
leading  to  i^Iaruoch.  But  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  bands  of  men 
from  all  the  neighbouring  parishes  might 
be  observed  wending  their  way  to  the 
church,  until  at  least  2000  persons  were 
seen  standing  round  the  kirk.  After  some 
delay  the  doors  were  opened,  the  building 
was  instantly  and  densely  filled;  the  lower 
part  being  reserved  for  the  parishioners 
and  the  galleries  for  strangers,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  were  unable  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance. 

The  moderator,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Keith, 
commenced  the  proceedings  ^vith  prayer. 
One  of  the  elders  of  the  parish  then 
demanded  by  what  authority  the  seven 
ministers  had  met,  and  whether  they  ap- 
peared there  by  the  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  against  that  authority. 
But  the  only  answer  he  coidd  obtain  was 
that  they  were  sent  there  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Strathbogie,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  agent  for  the 
elders,  heads  of  families,  and  communicants 
of  the  parish,  then  read  a  solemn  protest 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  Kirk  Session, 
and  another  signed  liy  450  communicants, 
repudiating  the  authority  of  men  suspended 
from  their  offices  by  the  supreme  court  of 
their  church,  and  deprecating  as  unlawful 
and  sinful  the  act  which  they  were  about 
to  commit.  They  would  take  no  further 
part,  he  added,  in  these  unconstitutional 
proceedings. 
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The  people  of  ]\Iarnoch  then  rose  i»  a 
body, '  old  men  with  heads  white  as  snow.tlie 
middle-aged,  and  the  young,  and  gathering 
their  Bibles  and  Psalm-books  they  left  the 
church,  many  in  tears,  all  in  grief.'  'Will 
they  all  leave  ? '  said  one  of  the  Intrusionists. 
'Yes,  they  all  left,  never  to  return.'  Their 
places  were  immediately  taken  by  a  crowd 
of  strangers,  mostly  young  lads  who,  up  till 
that  time,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
admittance.  They  pelted  the  suspended 
ministers  with  snowballs,  and  assailed  them 
with  hisses,  shouts,  and  groans.  The  mem- 
bers of  Presbytery  and  tlieir  legal  agent 
sat '  cowering  and  shivering  in  their  pews, 
staring  at  one  another  with  piale  faces, 
miserably  afraid  to  remain  where  they  were, 
but  far  too  frightened  to  rise  and  go  away.' 

This  discreditable  scene  was  at  length 
terminated,  and  peace  restored  by  the  inter- 
position of  Mr.  Stronach,  a  county  magis- 
trate, and  a  Non-iutrusionist  who  had  been 
sent  for  to  quell  the  disturbance.  The 
ordination  was  completed.  Mr.  Edwards 
declared,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
that  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  of  saving 
souls,  and  not  worldly  designs  and  interests, 
were  his  "reat  motives  and  chief  induce- 
ments  to  enter  into  the  office  of  the 
ministry.  The  crowded  audience  were 
awed  into  silence  and  seriousness  for  the 
time  at  a  spectacle  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  Church — '  an  ordination  per- 
formed by  a  Presbytery  of  suspended 
clergymen,  on  a  call  by  a  single  communi- 
cant, against  the  desire  of  the  patron,  in  the 
face  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  united 
Christian  congregation,  in  opposition  to  the 
express  injunction  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  under  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Session.' 

The  General  Assembly  of  1839  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Government,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
them  to  bring  forward  a  measure  to  ter- 
minate the  strife  which  had  arisen  in  the 
Church,  and  the  contest  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts.    But  after   some 
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hesitation  Lord  Melbourne  refused  to  inter- 
fere at  present.  Thus  repulsed  Ijy  the 
Whig  ]\Iinistry,  which  was  then  tottering 
to  its  fall,  the  Non-intrusionists  turned  tc 
the  Conservative  party,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and 
entreated  their  assistance.  The  application 
was  at  first  cordially  welcomed.  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  publicly  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  principle  of  Non-intrusion 
had  always  existed  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  had  always  been  recognized,  and 
that  'the  will  of  the  people  had  always 
formed  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  elec- 
tion to  the  pastoral  office.'  lie  therefore 
undertook  to  prepare  a  measure  which  he 
expected  would  have  the  effect  of  healing 
those  dissensions  that  were  threatening  to 
rend  the  Church  in  pieces. 

The  professed  object  of  the  Bill  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  now  prepared  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  a  presentee  on  a  con- 
gregation who  refused  to  receive  him  as 
their  minister.  He  at  one  time  expressed 
himself  inclined  to  require  that  a  call  should 
be  given  to  the  presentee  by  a  majority  of 
the  congregation,  as  being  the  true  old  con- 
stitutional usage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  was  in  any  case  prepared  '  to  recognize  a 
presbyterial  instead  of  a  popular  veto,'  and 
to  empower  the  church  courts  to  reject  a 
presentee,  on  the  ground  of  the  continued 
opposition  of  the  people,  although  they  per- 
sonally might  not  approve  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  that  oppo.sition.  His  Lordship, 
however,  before  introducing  his  Bill  into 
the  Upper  House,  thought  fit  to  communi- 
cate with  certain  persons  '  with  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  acting' — the  Dean  of 
Faculty  being  no  doubt  one  of  that  number; 
and  the  result  was  that  he  not  only  aban- 
doned altogether  the  proposal  to  insist  upon 
a  call,  as  '  quite  impracticaltle,'  but  also  so 
restricted  the  grounds  on  which  the  Pres- 
bytery could  reject  a  presentee  as. to  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  do  so  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  unacceptable  to  the  people.  It  was 
therefore  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Non-intrusion  party.  The  measure 
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110  doubt  permitted  the  pnrisliioners  to 
state  objections  of  all  kinds  to  the  presentee, 
and  the  I'resbytery  to  take  all  these  ob- 
jections into  consideration;  but  they  were 
allowed  to  give  effect  to  tlieni  only  when 
personal  to  the  presentee,  when  legally 
substantiated,  and  when  sufficient  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  to  warrant  his  re- 
jection. To  the  people  it  altogetlier  disal- 
lowed unacceptableuess  as  a  disqualification. 
It  refused  to  the  Presbytery  the  power  of 
giving  effect  in  any  instance  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  congregation  simply  as  such,  no 
matter  how  general  or  how  strong  that 
opposition  might  be.  That  M-hicli  the  veto 
law  said  should  be  done  in  every  instance. 
Lord  xVberdeen's  Bill  said  should  be  done 
in  none.  Above  all,  it  offered  no  protection 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. It  was  nominally  as  a  remedy  for  an 
existing  evil  tliat  the  Bill  was  introduced, 
yet  it  left  that  evil  just  where  it  found  it. 
On  these  and  other  similar  grounds  the  Bill 
was  condemned  by  tlie  Ceneral  Assembly, 
27tli  May,  1841,  by  a  great  majority,  and 
was  ultimately  abandoned  by  its  author. 

The  Strathbogie  ministers  meanwhile  per- 
severed iu  the  course  on  which  they  had 
entered.  They  disowned  the  authority  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  at  every  step 
asked  and  obtained  an  interdict  from  the 
Court  of  Session  against  the  jn'oceediugs 
of  the  Assembly.  Some  even  of  the  most 
highly-respected  laymen  of  the  IModerate 
party,  like  Sir  George  Clark  and  Mr.  Pringle 
of  "Whytljank,  declared  that  their  contumacy 
was  inexcusable.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
deterred  from  carrying  out  their  determina- 
tion, and  the  Assembly  was  at  length  con- 
strained to  depose  them,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had,  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Church,  exercised  a  ministry  from 
wliich  they  had  been  suspended,  and  had 
applied  to  the  civil  court  to  interfere  with 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  to  prevent 
the  performance  of  its  purely  spiritual 
duties. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Lord  Melbourne's 
ministry  were  expelled  from  office,  and  the 


Conservatives  came  into  power.  This  change 
of  Government  seems  to  have  emboldened 
the  ]\Ioderate  party  to  press  matters  to  an 
extremity.  They  evidently  imagined  that 
the  Xon-intrusionists,  if  firmly  dealt  with, 
would  give  way.  Their  leaders  intimated 
to  the  new  administration  their  intention  to 
defy  the  sentence  of  the  Assembly,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  new  premier  and  his  colleagues 
for  protection  against  the  consequences  of 
such  a  step.  They  recommended  that  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Gordon,  and  the  other  min- 
isters wdio  had  preached  in  Strathbogie, 
should  be  prosecuted  for  breach  of  interdict 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  de- 
clared their  conviction  that  if  this  were  done 
they  and  their  friends  would  have  much 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  present  tem- 
porary excitement  would  soon  pass  away. 
They  followed  up  this  declaration  by  hold- 
ing ministerial  intercourse  with  the  deposed 
ministers,  and  assisting  them  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Another  forced  settlement  took  place  on 
the  lltli  of  Xovember  by  the  majority  of 
the  I'resbytery  of  Garioch,  who  ordained  a 
Mr.  Middleton,  a  person  sixty  years  of  age, 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Cul- 
salmond,  iu  spite  of  the  opijosition  of  the 
congregation,  who,  besides  the  veto,  brought 
special  objections  against  him,  which  they 
were  prepared  to  make  good,  and  of  an  appeal 
by  the  minority  of  the  I'resbytery  to  the 
Supreme  Churcli  Court.  The  Commission 
of  Assembly  prohibited  Mr.  JNIiddleton  from 
officiating  in  the  parish  of  Culsalmond  until 
the  appeals  and  protests  connected  with  his 
case  had  been  disposed  of.  The  sentence 
was  exclusively  spiritual ;  it  touched  no  civil 
right,  and  carried  with  it  no  civil  conse- 
quences, but  it  was  nevertheless  suspended 
and  interdicted  by  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  practical  result  of  all  this,  as  Lord 
Cockburn  remarked,  is  that '  as  a  separate 
and  independent  power  the  Church  is  alto- 
gether superseded.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy 
any  act  which  it  can  do  or  can  refrain  from 
doing  without  being  liable  to  the  review  of 
the   Court  of    Session.      The   Established 
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clergy  of  Scotland  are  reduced  by  these 
judgments  to  the  same  state  as  the  Estab- 
lished schoolmasters.  The  principle  of  the 
judgment  in  the  Culsalmond  case,'  he  adds, 
'does  expressly  and  directly  subject  the 
Church,  iu  every  sentence  it  can  pronounce, 
to  the  review  of  the  civil  court.' 

Wien  such  jiowers  had  been  assumed  by 
the  Court  of  Session  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  application  should  be  made  to  them 
for  interdicts  to  arrest  the  decisions  of  the 
church  courts  in  other  matters.  One  Pres- 
bytery, while  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  a 
minister  who  was  charged  with  several  acts 
of  fraud,  were  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion '  to  suspend  the  whole  proceedings,' 
and  were  '  prohibited  and  interdicted,  and 
discharged  from  taking  cognizance  of  the 
pretended  libel.'  Another  Presbytery  were 
about  to  depose  a  minister  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  four  separate  acts  of  theft, 
and  might  have  been  found  guilty  of  many 
more,  when  he  raised  an  action  of  reduction 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  obtained  an 
interdict  against  their  proceeding  further  in 
the  case.  Mr.  Clark,  the  presentee  to  Leth- 
endy,  who  M'as  living  in  the  manse,  of  which 
he  had  taken  possession,  was  accused  of 
repeated  acts  of  drunkenness,  which  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  were  about  to  inves- 
tigate when  they  were  interdicted  l>y  the 
Court  of  Session.* 

Matters  M'ere  now  rapidly  coming  to  a 
crisis.  On  the  one  hand  the  Xon-intrusion 
party  instructed  their  several  Presbyteries 
to  take  into  consideration  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers  who  had  held  communion 
with  the  suspended  Strathbogie  clergymen. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Moderate  leaders 
intimated  their  intention  'to  take  such 
steps  as  may  appear  most  effectual  for 
ascertaining  from  competent  authority' 
whether  they  and  their  friends  or  their 
opponents  were  'to  be  held  by  the  Legis- 

*  After  the  Disruptiou  the  Established  Presbytery 
of  Dunkeld,  instead  of  proceeding  to  ordain  Jlr.  Clark 
to  the  pastor.ll  charge  of  the  jiarish  of  Lethendy,  as 
the  Court  of  Session  had  prescribed,  found  it  necessary 
to  deprive  him  of  his  license.  He  died  in  Glasgow  in 
great  poverty  and  wretchetlness. 


lature  of  the  country  as  constituting  tlie 
Established  Church,  and  as  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  endowments  conferred  by 
statute  on  the  ministers  of  that  Church.' 
The  Government,  alarmed  at  the  internecine 
strife  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  Establishment,  began  at  length  to  bestir 
themselves  to  eitect  a  settlement  of  the 
case ;  Ijut  as  they  showed  undisguised  reluc- 
tance to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Bill,  the  negotiations  were  protracted 
for  a  considerable  period  without  coming  to 
any  definite  issue.  At  this  critical  juncture 
an  incident  occurred  which  gave  tlie  iinal 
blow  to  all  hope  that  the  impending  dis- 
ruption of  the  Church  would  be  averted. 
A  section  of  the  Non-intrusion  party,  com- 
monly designated  '  the  Fortj-,'  because  they 
claimed  to  amount  to  that  number,  opened 
private  negotiations  with  the  Government, 
and  intimated  their  willingness  to  accept  a 
measure  which  was  identical  iu  prmciple 
with  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill.  This  movement 
led  the  Ministry  to  believe  that  the  Non- 
intrusion i"iarty  was  at  last  breaking  up, 
and  induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  intention 
which  they  had  begun  to  entertain  of 
bringing  forward  a  measure  that  might 
heal  the  divisions  of  the  Church.  They 
fancied  that  the  gi-eat  body  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Xon-intrusion  policy  sympathized 
with  the  views  of  the  insignificant '  Forty  ' 
• — that  if  they  stood  firm  and  declared  their 
resolution  to  support  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  number  wlio  miglit 
secede  would  be  only  a  few  of  the  leaders, 
and  that  their  followers  would  surrender 
at  discretion.  Private  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature, like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Monzie,  made  strenuous 
attempts  to  get  a  measure  passed  whicli 
would  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Church  and  the  people,  but  without 
effect.  The  Government  contrived  to  frus- 
trate all  such  ettbrts,  and  would  neither 
legislate  themselves  nor  allow  others  to 
do  so. 

At  the  meeting  of  Assembly  in  1842  the 
members  nominated  by  the  deposed  Strath- 
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bogie  ministers  claimed  a  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  court,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
minority,  whom  the  supreme  court, alone 
recognized,  were  interdicted  by  the  Court 
of  Session  from  taking  their  places  among 
its  members.  The  claim  of  the  former  ^yas 
peremptorily  rejected,  while  the  latter  were 
cordially  welcomed.  The  other  interdicts 
of  the  Court  of  Session  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  had  now  become  evident,  even  to  those 
who  did  not  regard  the  system  of  patronage 
as  unscriptural,  that  it  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Church  was 
involved;  and  it  was  resolved  by  a  majorit}- 
of  216  to  147  that '  patronage  is  a  grievance, 
lias  been  attended  with  much  injury  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion  in  this  Church  and 
kingdom,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  Church  is  at  present  involved, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished.' 

This  resolution,  though  it  simply  renewed 
the  protest  which  for  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  restoration  of  patronage 
the  General  Assembly  had  annually  made 
against  this  grievance,  would  probably  not 
have  been  adopted  at  this  time,  had  it  not 
been  clear  that  it  was  hopeless  to  appeal 
any  longer  to  the  I'arliament  and  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  that  the  Church  must  henceforth 
rely  upon  the  support  of  the  people.  But 
the  most  important  step  taken  by  this 
Assembly  was  the  adoption  of  what  was 
termed  '  The  Claim  of  Eights,'  recapitu- 
lating the  doctrines  embodied  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faitli  respecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  recognized,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  by  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  especially  in  the  Treaty  of  Union ; 
setting  forth  the  recent  \'iolatious  of  these 
rights  by  the  Court  of  Session,  in  direct 
opposition  to  former  decisions  of  that  court ; 
and  appealing  to  the  Legislature  against 
the  usurpation  of  the  courts  of  law.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  this  masterly  document,  no  one 
can  deny  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  the 
commendation  bestowed  on  it  as  'the 
clearest   and   most   consecutive,   the  most 


condensed  and  most  comjjrehensive  state- 
ment of  the  great  principles  which  the 
Church  asserted ;  of  the  scriptural,  constitu- 
tional, and  legal  grounds  on  which  these 
principles  rested ;  of  the  violence  done  to 
them  by  the  civil  court;  of  the  wrongs 
which  the  Church  had  consequently  sus- 
tained, and  the  claim  for  protection  which 
she  put  forth.'  The  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner was  requested  to  transmit  this  paper 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  it  was  ordered  to 
be  '  circulated  as  extensively  as  possible 
throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Christian 
world.' 

The  Assembly  which  adopted  this  Claim 
of  Eights  also  carried,  by  a  large  majority, 
a  motion  resolving  to  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  patronage, 
as  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  dissensions 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  Church.  It 
suspended  from  their  judicial  functions 
till  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  in 
]Marcl!,  184.3,  those  clergymen  who  had 
preached  for  the  seven  deposed  ministers 
of  Strathbogie.  It  deposed  the  minister  of 
Stranraer,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
'  fraudulent  and  reckless  extravagance  in 
the  contraction  of  debts,'  but  who  had 
obtained  an  interdict  from  the  Court  of 
Session  against  further  proceeding  in  his 
case.  The  minister  of  Cambusnethan,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  theft,  and  had 
appealed  to  the  civil  court  for  protection, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  induction  of 
the  minister  of  Culsalmond  was  declared 
to  be  null  and  void.  The  rejected  presentee 
of  Lethendy  was  deprived  of  his  license, 
and  the  ordination  of  the  minister  of  Glass, 
who  had  been  ordained  by  the  suspended 
ministers,  was  cancelled.  In  a  word,  the 
Church  stood  firmly  upon  her  border,  and, 
as  Dr.  Chalmers  said,  '  gave  place  by  sub- 
jection, no,  not  for  an  hour,'  to  the  en- 
croachments upon  her  spiritual  province. 

It  was  evident  that  the  final  issue  of 
this  protracted  conflict  was  near  at  hand. 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  Claim  of  Eight  and  the 
petition  against    patronage,   forwarded  to 
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him  hy  the  Lord  Higli  Commissioner, 
stated,  '  If  the  presentation  of  these  docu- 
ments to  the  Queen  implieel  in  the  least 
degree  the  adoption  of  tlieir  contents,  I 
sliould  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  sense 
of  duty  would  restrain  me  from  laying 
them  before  Her  Majesty.  But  as  the 
language  used  in  the  two  addresses  is 
respectful,  and  as  the  inclosure  purports 
to  be  a  statement  of  grievances  from  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Scot- 
land, I  am  unwilling  to  interrupt  their 
transmission  to  the  throne.  I  shall  there- 
fore lay  before  the  Queen  your  lordship's 
letter,  with  all  the  documents  accompanying 
it,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  this  act 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  admission 
whatever  of  the  Claim  of  Eight,  or  of  the 
grievances  which  are  alleged.'  This  reply 
of  the  Home  Secretary  made  it  clear  that 
the  Government  had  resolved  to  resist  the 
claims  of  the  Non-intrusion  party,  and  that 
the  door  of  hope  was  thus  closed.* 

Events  were  now  rajiidly  bringing  affairs 
to  a  crisis.  The  lawsuits  against  the 
Church  already  amounted  to  thirty-nine, 
and  were  almost  daily  increasing.  Lord 
Kinnoull  and  Mr.  Young  had  raised  a 
second  action  against  the  Presbytery  of 
Auchterarder,  to  recover  damages  which 
were  laid  at  £16,000,  as  compensation 
for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  presentee 
in  consequence  of  his  rejection.  The  Court 
of  Session  decided  in  Mr.  Young's  favour, 
and  their  decision  was  confirmed  on  appeal 
by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  9th  August, 
1842.  It  was  thus  declared  by  the  su- 
preme court  that  the  obligation  to  '  receive 
and  admit  a  presentee  was  a  civil  obliga- 

*  Sir  James  Graliani  was  undoubtedly  the  member 
of  the  Government  who  was  mamly  responsible  for 
the  dogged  and  almost  scornful  refusal  to  interfere  for 
the  preservation  of  the  church.  lie  contemptuously 
said  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  build  a  bridge  of  gold 
for  the  threatening  Seceders  to  pass  over.  He  lived, 
however,  to  repent  Ijitterly  of  his  refusal  after  it  was 
too  late. 

t  Dr.  Cunningham,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
'Church  History  of  Scotland,'  ii.  521,  affirms  that  the 
penalty  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  Presbytery 
had  taken  Mr.  Young  on  trial  and  rejected  him. 
'  It  might,'  he  says,  '  have  disposed  of  the  presentee 


tion,  the  violation  of  wliich  was  to  be 
punislicd  as  a  crime  committed  against  the 
common  law  of  the  country.'-f- 

As  tlie  disruption  of  the  Church  was 
evidently  approaching,  preparations  began 
to  be  made  for  that  momentous  event,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  convocation  of 
the  ministers  belonging  to  tlie  Non-intrusion 
party.  It  met  in  Edinljurgh  on  the  17th 
of  November,  and  was  attended  by  4G5 
ministers,  gathered  out  of  every  county 
from  Wigton  to  Caithness.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  private,  and  none  but  minis- 
ters were  allowed  to  be  present.  The  pro- 
ceedings lasted  for  a  week,  and  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  two  sets  of  resolutions. 
The  first  protested  against  the  invasions  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church  by  the  courts  of 
law,  as  subversive  both  of  authority  in 
matters  purely  spiritual  and  of  the  ratified 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
second  set  referred  to  the  remedy  for  tliese 
grievous  wrongs,  and  declared  that  if  the 
Legislatare  should  refuse  redress,  and  thus 
sanction  the  aggressions  of  tlie  civil  courts, 
the  subscribers  would  feel  constrained  to 
secede  from  the  Establishment.  The  first 
series  was  subscribed  by  42.3  ministers,  the 
second  by  354.  '  This  band,'  says  Lord 
Cockburn,  '  contains  the  whole  chivalry  of 
the  Cliurch.'  These  proceedings  were 
followed  by  a  great  public  meeting  lield 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  24th  November,  at 
which  a  memorial  prepared  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  tlie  convocation  was  addressee!  to 
the  Government,  embodying  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  it,  and  setting  forth  the  inevi- 
table result  of  a  refusal  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  which  the  Church  complained. 

as  it  pleased — found  him  qu.^litied  or  found  him  not 
— and  no  court  could  have  interfered  e.xcept  to  pro- 
tect it  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty.'  The  learned 
historian  has,  however,  overlooked  the  imjiortant 
tact  that  Lords  Cottenham  and  Brougham  had 
emphatically  declared  that  the  w.ant  of  acceptabdity 
to  the  congregation  was  not  a  legal  ground  of  rejec- 
tion. If  the  I'resbytery  had  rejected  Mr.  Young  on 
th.at  ground  their  decision  would  at  once  have  been 
set  aside  by  the  law  courts  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
dishonest  to  have  set  him  aside  on  any  other  plea, 
while  the  real  ground  of  rejection  was  the  fact  that  ho 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  people. 
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'  They  feel,'  said  the  memorialists,  '  that  the 
time  is  come  when  the  final  determination 
of  this  question  can  be  postponed  no  longer; 
and  as  they  cannot  disguise  from  themselves, 
so  neither  would  they  deem  it  right  to  con- 
ceal from  the  Government  and  the  country, 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  continued  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  of  that  indis- 
pensable measure  of  relief  which  they  find 
they  have  a  good  right  to  ask  and  good 
reason  to  expect.' 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  after 
333  ministers,  men  of  spotless  character 
and  unquestionable  integrity,  had  thus 
deliberately  and  solemnly  appended  their 
names  to  a  document  j)ledging  themselves 
to  secede  from  the  Church  unless  their 
grievances  were  redressed,  the  Government, 
whether  resolved  to  grant  or  reject  their 
claims,  would  at  least  have  given  these 
men  credit  for  common  honesty,  and  have 
believed  that  they  would  keep  their  word  ; 
but  like  the  dissolute  courtiers  and  the 
bishops  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  the 
Ministry  continued  obstinately  incredulous 
that  any  considerable  number  of  the  clergy 
■would  resign  tlicir  livings  and  aliandon  the 
Establishment.  They  afterwards  pleaded, 
in  extenuation  of  their  wilful  blindness, 
that  they  had  been  misled  by  the  leaders 
of  the  iloderate  party,  whose  scornful 
disbelief  in  the  integrity  and  veracity  of 
their  brethren  was  utterly  without  excuse. 
A  circular  had  been  addressed  to  certain 
memliers  of  the  party,  on  Avhose  judgment 
the  Government  placed  the  greatest  reliance, 
inquiring  whether  in  the  event  of  the  Claim 
of  Eights  being  rejected,  a  secession  would 
take  place ;  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the 
p)robable  number  of  the  seceders  ?  The  in- 
dividuals consulted  all  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  leaders  of  the  Non- 
intrusion party  must  throw  up  their  livings, 
but  the  estimated  number  of  their  followers 
varied  from  ten  to  forty.  The  Eev.  Dr. 
Gumming  of  London,  who  made  great 
pretensions  to  the  gift  of  expounding  the 
meaning  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  thought 
fit   to    interpose  in    the    contest   at    this 


juncture,  and  publicly  declared  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  any  would  secede ;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  most  prominent 
Dissenters  expressed  opinions  equally  un- 
charitable and  erroneous.  Thus  encouraged 
the  Gallios  of  the  Ministry,  who  'cared  for 
none  of  these  things,'  resolved  that  they 
would  allow  matters  to  take  their  course. 

The  answer  of  the  Government  to  the 
Claim  of  Eights  and  the  Memorial  of  the 
Convocation  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  James  Graham,  dated  January  4th, 
1843,  and  addressed  to  the  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  It  has  been  desig- 
nated 'an  able  and  statesman-like  document,' 
but  certainly  not  with  good  reason.  '  It 
cannot  be  described,'  said  the  Quarterly 
Review, '  as  either  a  very  logical  or  a  very 
courteous  document.  It  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  Memorial ;  but  adverting 
to  certain  addresses  which  the  General 
Assembly  had  transmitted  to  the  Crown, 
entered  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
occurrences  long  gone  by,  and  wound  up 
with  declaring  that  to  yield  to  the  Church's 
demands  would  "  lead  directly  to  despotic 
power.'"  It  failed  to  state  the  Church's 
claim  correctly,  and  it  did  not  fairly  meet 
the  pleas  urged  in  its  support.  It  mixed 
up  the  address  of  the  Assembly  pi'aying 
for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  with  the 
address  claiming  that  the  .spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  should  be  secured, 
and  by  this  dexterous  though  discreditable 
manoeuvre  contrived  to  gain  an  apparent 
advantage  in  regard  to  the  demands  of  the 
Xon-intrusion  party.  It  mis-stated  as  well 
as  repudiated  the  Claim  of  Eights,  which  it 
declared  to  be  unreasonable,  and  intimated 
distinctly  that  the  Go^■ernment  could  not 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  acquiesce  in  these 
demands.  So  far  therefore  as  the  Ministry 
were  concerned,  no  relief  was  to  be  granted 
either  as  to  patronage  or  as  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Session. 

A  few  days  later  (January  20th)  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  regard 
to  the  Chapel  Act  virtually  placed  the 
entire   government  of   the   Church   under 
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civil  control.  In  1833  the  ministers  of  the 
forty  Parliamentary  churches,  as  they  were 
called,  were  admitted  into  the  church 
courts  with  tlie  unanimous  approval  of 
both  parties  in  the  Assembly.  In  the 
following  year  the  ministers  of  Chapels  of 
Ease  were  also  recognized  as  members 
of  church  courts,  and  had  districts  and 
kirk-sessions  assigned  them.  The  new 
churclies  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Church  Extension  funds  were  placed  in 
the  same  position  in  1837,  and  two  years 
later  the  Secession  Chapels  whicli  were 
united  to  the  Established  Church  were  also 
put  on  tlie  same  footing.  All  civil  rights 
and  interests  were  carefully  reserved.  Men 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  Moderate 
and  Evangelical  alike,  concurred  lieartily 
in  tliese  measures.  "With  such  unanimous 
approval  were  the  ministers  of  tlie  Chapels 
of  Ease,  the  Parliamentary,  and  the  Quoad 
Sacra  Churches  admitted  as  members  of  the 
church  courts  that  Dr.  Xormau  JNIacleod, 
senior,  tliough  only  the  minister  of  a  Gaelic 
chapel  in  Glasgow,  was  chosen  by  the 
Moderate  party  in  1836  to  fill  the  office 
of  Moderator  of  the  Assembly.  So  effectiTe 
had  the  Chapel  Act  proved,  that  before  the 
Disruption  it  had  been  the  means  of  adding 
to  the  Establishment  no  less  than  214: 
churches,  each  with  a  district,  a  minister, 
and  a  kirk-session.  'The  effect  of  this  over 
the  country,'  says  Lord  Cockburn,  '  may  be 
judged  of  from  its  operation  in  two  places. 
St.  Cuthbert's  parish  in  Edinburgh,  instead 
of  having  one  parish  church  with  two 
ministers  and  one  session,  aided  by  three 
chapel  ministers  without  sessions  or  districts, 
for  70,000  people,  obtained  nine  churches 
with  ten  ministers,  each  of  the  nine  having 
a  session  and  a  district.  The  Barony  parish 
of  Gla.sgow,  which  used  to  have  one  church, 
one  minister,  and  one  session,  eased  by  four 
chapels,  for  about  80,000  souls,  obtained 
eighteen  churches  and  eighteen  ministers, 
each  with  its  district  and  session.' 

The  ministers  of  these  chapels,  as  a  body, 
were  zealous  Xon-intrusionists,  and  as  the 
coutentiou  between  the  two  parties  waxed 


hotter  and  hotter  'the  suppression  of  the 
quoad  sacra  ministers — in  other  words, 
the  extinction  of  above  200  hostile  votes — 
became  the  object  of  the  very  party  that 
had  assisted  to  rear  them.  And  they  had 
not  far  to  go  to  get  them  set  aside.'  A 
congregation  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  the 
parish  of  Stewarton — a  body  which  had 
recently  been  reunited  to  the  Church — was 
assigned  by  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  in 
which  that  large  parish  is  situated,  a  district 
quoad  sacra  and  a  session,  and  its  minister 
was  at  the  same,  time  admitted  to  a  seat  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  step  in  no 
way  affected  the  civil  rights  and  interests 
of  the  objectors ;  but  the  heritors  thought 
fit  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for 
an  interdict  against  the  procedure  of  the 
Presbytery,  and  of  course  obtained  it.  The 
c[uestion  at  issue  was  debated  at  great 
length  before  the  Avhole  court;  and  the 
judges,  b}-  the  old  majority  of  eight  to  five, 
interdicted  the  quoad  sacra  ministers  from 
sitting  iii  the  church  courts,  the  Presbytery 
from  allocating  a  quoad  sacra  district,  tlie 
new  kirk-session  from  exercising  discipline, 
and  all  the  parties  complained  of  'generally 
from  innovating  upon  the  present  parochial 
state  of  the  parish  of  Stewarton  as  regards 
pastoral  superintendence.'  '  There  was  no 
peculiarity  in  this  parish,'  says  Lord  Cock- 
burn,  '  and  therefore  the  decision  virtually 
smites  down  the  whole  quoad  sacm  churches 
in  Scotland.  Yet  this  blow  is  immaterial 
compared  with  the  jDrinciple  upon  which  it 
has  been  struck.  The  principle  is  that 
vjhcrcvcr  the  Churcli  commits  what  the 
Court  of  Session  thinks  an  error  in  law, 
or  at  least  an  abuse,  the  court  has  juris- 
diction to  correct  that  error  or  abuse ;  in 
other  words,  the  Church  has  no  independent 
jurisdiction  whatever.' 

It  only  remained  that  the  decision  of  the 
Government  on  the  Claim  of  Eights  should 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  to  make 
the  way  clear  for  the  Evangelical  party  to 
secede  from  an  Establishment  thus  subjected 
to  the  domination  of  the  civil  courts.  A 
petition  was  accordingly  presented  to  both 
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Houses  of  Parliament  laying  before  them 
the  Claim  of  Eights,  and  praying  them  to 
grant  the  redress  and   protection  therein 
sought.     On  the  7th  of  March  the  petition 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House    of    Commons   by   ilr.   Fox   Maule 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Dalhousie),  who  moved 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  for  the  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant question.    ]\Ir.  Campbell  of  Monzie, 
Sir  George  Grey,  j\Ir.  Eutherfurd,  and  Mr. 
r.  M.  Stewart  ably  supported  the  motion. 
It  was    strongly  opposed    by   Sir  James 
Graham,  who  called  upon  the  House  to  put 
an  e.xtinguisher  at  once  upon  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Church, '  because  he  was  satis- 
fied that  such  expectations  could  not  be 
realized  in  any  country  in  which  law,  or 
equity,   or   order,  or   common   sense   pre- 
vailed.'     Lord    John    Eussell,   though   he 
spoke  in  a  more  guarded  and  temperate 
manner,  coincided  in  Sir  James  Graham's 
decision;  while  Sir  Eobert  Peel  expressed 
his  hope  that  'an  attempt  would  not  be 
made  to  establish  a  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy  above  the  other  tribunals  of 
the  country,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with 
increased  attention  to  the  duties  of  relitiion, 
the  laws  of  the  country  would  be  main- 
tained.'    The  debate  occupied  two  nights, 
but   the  result  was  never  for  a  moment 
doubtful.     ]Mr.  Maule's  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  135,  the  numbers  being  76  for 
and  211  against  it.    But  out  of  thirty-seven 
Scottish  members  who  were  present  at  the 
division  twenty-three  voted  in  favour  of  the 
motion.    The  voice  of  Scotland  therefore,  as 
expressed  by  her  own  representatives,  was 
overborne  by  the  votes  of  English  and  Irish 
members,  most  of  them  Episcopalians  and 
Eoman  Catholics. 

The  Government  were  still  remarkably 
incredulous  that  the  threat,  as  they  styled 
it,  of  the  Non-intrusion  party  would  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  remained  so  until 
the  disruption  had  actually  taken  place. 
'  While  Dr.  Gumming,'  said  the  Quarterly 
Review,  '  wrote  pamphlets  to  prove  that 
there  would  be  no  secession,  or  that  if  it 


did  occur  the  number  of  seceding  ministers 
would  be  very  small — while  Dr.  Leishman 
(the  leader  of  "  the  Forty ")  assured  Lord 
Aberdeen  that  the  whole  affair  would  end 
in  smoke — while  those  apparently  best 
informed  even  among  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh affirmed  "  that  not  forty  would  go 
out " — little  short  of  400  brave  hearts  set 
themselves  to  prepare  for  an  issue  which 
they  felt  to  be  inevitable.  Each  explained 
to  his  congregation  the  point  at  which  the 
controversy  had  arriN'ed,  and  prayed  for 
Divine  support.  But  forthwith,  under  the 
guidance  of  Chalmers,  a  machinery  of  wider 
agitation  was  prepared.  Associations  were 
entered  into  and  public  meetings  held,  col- 
lectors appointed,  and  six  months  before  the 
Free  Church  had  any  existence  considerable 
funds  had  been  gathered  in  both  for  the 
erection  of  places  of  worship  and  the  main- 
tenance of  ministers.  And  then,  and  not 
till  then,  Chalmers  and  his  friends  of  the 
Convocation  drew  bi'cath,  like  men  ready 
for  the  final  act  of  all.'  Writing  to  a  cor- 
respondent in  America,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1843,  he  says— 

'Our  crisis  is  rapidly  approaching.  We 
are  making  every  effort  for  the  erection  and 
sustentation  of  a  Free  Church  in  the  event 
of  our  disruption  from  the  State,  which  -nill 
take  place,  we  expect,  in  four  weeks.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  great  bulk  and  body 
of  the  common  people,  with  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  the  middle  classes,  are  upon  our 
side,  though  it  bodes  ill  for  the  country  that 
the  higher  classes  are  almost  universally 
against  us.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
we  are  forming  associations  for  weekly  pay- 
ments all  over  the  country,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  they  amount  by  this  day's  post 
to  408.  We  expect  that  by  the  meeting  of 
our  General  Assembly  the  country  will  be 
half  organized,  and  are  looking  for  a  great 
additional  impulse  from  the  disruption  when 
it  actually  takes  place.  I  am  hopeful  that 
ere  the  summer  is  ended  we  may  number 
about  1000  associations,  or  as  many  as  there 
are  parishes  in  Scotland ;  so  that  unless 
there  be  an  attempt  to  crush  us  by  prose- 
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cutioii,  I  have  uo  fear  of  our  getting  on. 
But  the  Lord  reigneth,  and  He  aloue 
knoweth  the  end  from  the  beginning.  Let 
us  look  to  His  providence  and  grace,  with- 
out which  there  can  he  no  security  from 
without  nor  vital  prosperity  within.'  Sub- 
scriptions were  indeed  pouring  in  at  tlie 
rate  of  £1000  a  day,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  General  Assembly  met  687  associations 
had  been  organized  for  collecting  contribu- 
tions for  the  Sustentation  Fund,  and  up- 
wards of  £104,000  was  available  for  the 
erection  of  churches. 

The  day  of  trial  and  decision  at  length 
arrived.  The  Assembly  met,  according 
to  appointment,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church.  The  retiring 
Moderator,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Welsh,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  took  the  chair,  and  opened 
the  proceedings  with  a  deeply  impressive 
prayer.  And  now  expectation,  wliich  liad 
already  been  wound  up  to  tlie  highest 
pitch  of  excitement,  became  positively 
painful,  when  the  Moderator,  amid  breath- 
less silence,  rose  and  addressed  the  Court 
in  the  hearing  of  the  crowded  audience. 
According  to  the  usual  form  of  procedure, 
lie  said  the  time  had  come  for  making  up 
the  roll,  but  in  consequence  of  the  infringe- 
ment wliich  had  been  made  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  they  could  not  now 
constitute  the  Court  witliout  a  violation 
of  the  union  between  Church  and  State, 
and  must  protest  against  tiieir  proceeding 
further.  He  then  read  the  famous  Protest 
against  the  wrongs  inflicted  bj'  the  civil 
power  on  the  Church,  specifying  in  detail  the 
various  encroachments  of  the  courts  of  law 
on  its  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  authority, 
and  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the 
enforced  separation  of  the  subscribers — 203 
in  number,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
Assembly — from  an  Establishment  which 
they  loved  and  prized,  '  througli  interfer- 
ence witli  conscience,  the  dishonour  done 
to  Christ's  crown,  and  tlie  rejection  of  His 
sole  and  supreme  authority  as  King  in 
His  Church.' 

VOL.   III. 


Having  finished  the  reading  of  this  Pro- 
test, Dr.  Welsh  laid  it  upon  the  table, 
turned,  and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Marquis  of  Bute,  left  the 
chair,  and  proceeded  along  the  aisle  to  the 
door  of  the  church.  He  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Chalmer.s,  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Macfarlane 
of  Greenock,  Dr.  M'Donald,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Monzie,  and 
otlier  leaders  of  the  party,  and  then  the 
numerous  sitters  on  tlie  thickly-occupied 
benches  behind  filed  after  them  in  long 
unbroken  line.  '  Tlie  effect  upon  the  au- 
dience was  overwhelming.  At  first  a  cheer 
burst  from  the  galleries,  but  it  was  almost 
instantly  and  spontaneously  restrained.  It 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  expression  of  feeling 
unsuited  to  the  occasion ;  it  was  checked 
by  an  emotion  too  deep  for  any  other  utter- 
ance than  the  fall  of  .sad  and  silent  tears.' 

Tlie  effect  which  this  scene  produced  ujjon 
the  Moderate  party  was  peculiarly  striking. 
LTp  to  this  moment  tliey  had  deluded  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  only  the  leaders  of 
the  popular  party  would  abandon  the  church 
of  their  fathers ;  but  in  the  words  of  their 
historian,  '  when  almost  the  whole  Non- 
intrusion party  wliicli  occupied  the  left  side 
of  the  Moderator's  chair  rose  in  a  mass,  and 
began  to  move  towards  tlie  door,  there  was 
profound  astonishment,  dismay,  even  alarm. 
.  .  .  When  they  were  all  gone  one  side  of 
the  House  was  nearly  a  blank,  and  those 
who  remained  sat  for  a  time  silent  and  half 
stupefied  at  the  lamentable  secession  which 
had  taken  place,'  and  for  which,  it  might 
have  been  added,  they  were  mainly  to  blame. 
'  Thus  was  consummated  at  once,'  says  a 
Conservative  organ,  '  the  greatest  and  most 
eventful  schism  that  perhaps  ever  occurred 
in  any  national  church  since  the  foundation 
of  Christianity  in  our  land.' 

When  the  seceding  members,  of  -^Nhom 
123  were  clergymen  and  seventy-six  elders, 
emerged  from  the  church,  the  effect  on 
the  multitude  who  thronged  the  streets  was 
most  thrilling.  The  air  rent  with  the  shout 
of  admiration  with  which  the  men  who  had 
sacrificed  their  all  for  conscience  sake  were 
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welcomed.  Eut  'amidst  this  exaltation,' 
says  Lord  Cockljurn,  '  there  was  much  sad- 
ness, and  many  a  tear,  many  a  grave  face, 
and  fearful  thouglit;  for  no  one  could  doubt 
that  it  was  with  sore  hearts  that  tliese  mem- 
bers left  the  Church,  and  no  thinking  man 
could  look  on  this  unexampled  scene,  and 
behold  that  the  temple  \\'as  rent,  without 
pain  and  forebodings.'  Tliey  were  con- 
strained by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  to 
form  a  procession  three  deep,  wliicli, 
Avith  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
Dr.  Gordon  at  its  head,  moved  througli 
the  lane  opened  for  them  by  the  surging 
tlirong  of  excited  but  j^rofoundly  respecthil 
spectators  who  filled  the  streets  between 
St.  Andrew's  Church  and  tlie  hall  at  Canon- 
mills  that  had  been  prepared  for  their 
reception.  It  was  capable  of  containing  at 
least  3000  persons,  and  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  area,  set  apart  for  members,  was 
crowded  in  every  part  with  the  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  tlie  seceding  clergy.  After  the 
usual  preliminary  services  there  was  then 
constituted,  with  Dr.  Ciialmers  as  its 
JModerator,  the  first  Assembly  of  the  '  Tree 
Protesting  Church  of  Scotland.'  The  minis- 
ters Avho  had  seceded,  together  with  the  other 
Convocationists  and  adherents,  amounting 
altogether  to  474,  signed  a  formal  deed 
of  demission,  resigning  all  the  emoluments 
and  privileges  belonging  to  their  office. 
They  were  joined  by  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  missionaries  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  theological  stu- 
dents. But,  as  Lord  Cockburn  remarked, 
'the  most  extraordinary  and  symptomatic 
adherence  ^vas  liy  about  200  probationers, 
who  extinguished  all  their  hopes  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  vacancies  of  450  pulpits 
made  their  rapid  success  almost  certain.'* 
Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  carry 

*  Loi-d  Jeffrey  was  sitting  reading  in  his  quiet  room 
when  a  friend  burst  in  upon  him  and  e.xclaimed, 
'  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  more  than  400  of  them 
are  actuaUy  out.'  The  book  w.as  Hung  aside,  and, 
springing  to  his  feet,  Jeflrey  exclaimed,  '  I'm  proud 
of  my  country ;  there  is  not  another  counti-y  upon 
earth  where  such  a  deed  could  have  been  done.' 


out  the  scheme  propounded  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
at  the  Convocation,  for  the  jjurpose  of  pro- 
viding adequate  support  for  the  ministers 
who,  for  conscience  sake,  had  thus  sacrificed 
their  all.  A  common  fund  was  adopted  as 
the  essential  principle  of  their  financial 
system,  to  the  support  of  whicli  all  the 
congregations  were  to  contribute,  and  in  the 
benefits  of  which  all  the  ministers  were  to 
share.  A  building  fund  was  instituted  to 
defray  the  cost  of  erecting  churches,  manses, 
and  schools,  and  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  theological  college  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  support  of  the  parochial 
teachers  who  had  seceded,  for  home  and 
foreign  missionaries,  for  aged  and  infirm 
ministers,  for  expenses  of  management, 
and  otlier  necessary  matters.  The  whole 
arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the 
new  church  were  made  with  remarkable 
sagacity,  and  proved  completely  successful. 

As  soon  as  the  seceding  ministers  quitted 
tlie  place  of  meeting,  the  old  Moderate 
party  resumed  their  ascendency,  and  took 
charge  of  the  business  of  tlie  Assembly. 
Principal  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow,  was 
chosen  ^Moderator.  The  IMarquis  of  Bute 
presented  his  commission,  and  the  Queen's 
letter  was  read.  This  document  had  been 
looked  for  with  considerable  curiosity  by 
the  '  Porty,'  as  well  as  by  a  small  number 
of  waverers,  who  '  hoped  against  hope '  that 
it  might  contain  some  concessions  which 
would  justify  their  continuance  in  the 
Establishment.  It  had  been  composed, 
however,  under  the  belief  that  the  Secession 
would  be  small  and  unimportant,  and  it 
brought  no  comfort  to  those  who  had  aban- 
doned their  principles  to  preserve  their  liv- 
ings; while,  as  Lord  Cockburn  says, '  several 
who,  to  the  great  risk  of  their  reputation, 
adhered  to  the  old  firm  till  the  oracle  spoke, 
immediately  after  joined  the  swarm  at 
Canonmills.' 

The  Assembly,  on  being  formally  consti- 
tuted, immediately  set  itself  to  undo  the 
whole  work  of  the  last  nine  years,  in  spite 
of  the  piteous  protests  and  entreaties  of 
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tlie  '  Forty.'  The  sentences  of  suspension 
and  deposition  pronounced  upon  the  seven 
Strathbogie  ministers  were  pronounced  c(h 
initio  null  and  void  by  a  majority  of  148 
to  33.  Though  Mr.  Story,  of  Eoseneatli, 
and  other  e-x-Nonintrusionists  warned  the 
Moderates  of  the  danger  this  motion  might 
involve,  and  professed  to  anticipate  another 
Secession,  the  veto  law  was  not  rescinded, 
but  merely  set  aside  as  having  been  declared 
by  the  Court  of  Session  an  illegal  act  from 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Story  pleaded  that 
'  the  act  was  an  ecclesiastical  act,  and  must 
be  cancelled  ecclesiasticall}','  and  the  Eev. 
Norman  Macleod,  who  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  '  wished  to  repeal  the  veto  consti- 
tutionally.' All  iu  vain ;  the  Moderates 
knew  their  power,  and  were  determined  to 
exercise  it  with  inflexible  rigour.  The 
settlements  of  Sir.  Edwards  at  Marnoch  and 
of  Mr.  Middleton  at  Culsalmond  were  tecog- 
nized  and  confirmed,  and  Mr.  Clark,  the 
Lethcndy  presentee,  had  his  license  restored. 
The  Acts  by  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Chapels  of  Ease  and  of  the  Parliamentary 
and  Extension  Churches  had  been  admitted 
to  the  church  courts  were  expunged  from 
the  records  of  the  Assembly,  and  finally  the 
Act  was  rescinded  which  opened  the  pulpits 
of  the  Establishment  to  the  ministers  of 
other  churches.  They  twice  attempted,  and 
twice  failed,  to  answer  the  Protest  of  the 
Seceders.  A  third  attempt  was  made,  but 
proved  equally  unsuccessful.  A  satisfactory 
answer  was  to  have  been  forthcoming  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  in  August,  but 
nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  the  matter. 
There  is  no  doubt  room  for  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  the  policy  which  termin- 
ated in  the  Disruption,  but  no  leal-hearted 
patriotic  Scotsman  could,  without  emotion 
or  regret,  contemplate  the  rending  asunder 
of  the  Church  of  John  Knox  and  Andrew 
Melville,  of  Robert  Bruce  and  Alexander 
Henderson.  '  It  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate 
now,'  says  Lord  Cockburn,  '  on  what  might 
have  been  done  to  avert  the  irrecoverable 
step.  But  some  things  are  tolerably  clear. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Government  to  endeavour 


to  adjust  clahns  which  it  clearly  could  not 
crush,  and  which  in  every  view,  either  as 
advanced  or  as  resisted,  were  alarming.  I 
consider  it  nmrhj  certain  that  these  claims 
might  have  been  adjusted,  and  even  without 
much  difticulty,  if  either  the  Whig  or  the 
Tory  Government  had  interfered  sincerely 
and  intclUgcnthj  in  due  time.  The  question 
of  patronage  might  have  been  settled,  if 
not  to  the  entire  satisfaction  yet  witli  the 
acquiescence  of  all  parties, by  any  real  check, 
however  mild,  on  its  abuse.  A  statute 
doing  clearly  and  honestly  what  Lord  Aber- 
deen's vague  Bill  pretended  to  do,  would 
have  at  least  set  the  matter  at  rest  till  the 
next  generation.  .  .  .  But  the  truth  is 
that,  notwithstanding  a  world  of  professions. 
Government  was  never  duly  anxious  to 
compose  these  differences.  The  Whigs  in 
general  had  no  love  of  Churches,  and  it  was 
only  for  its  patronage  and  for  the  politics 
of  the  Moderate  party  that  the  Tories  in 
general  loved  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Neither 'Government  understood  the  sub- 
ject, and  Ijoth  trembled  for  Church  of 
England  questions,  and  for  tlie  Dissenters. 
Their  ignorance,  wdiich  no  doubt  has  all 
along  been  profound,  is  but  a  poor  apology 
for  their  infatuation.  .  .  .  Tlie  fact  that 
the  coming  catastrophe,  though  at  last  as 
certain  as  the  rising  of  the  next  day's  sun, 
was  not  believed  l;iy  the  Government,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  prove  their  indifference. 
How  co2dd  they  be  truly  anxious  for  adjust- 
ment when  they  saw  no  danger  !  No  hieu 
could  be  more  strongly  admonished.  ]iut 
they  opened  their  ears  and  their  eyes  only 
to  one  side,  and  these  friends  of  churches 
have  blown  up  the  best  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment in  the  world.' 

The  Government  were  very  deeply  mor- 
tified at  the  result  of  their  M-ilful  l)lindness, 
which  they  now  saw  clearly  would  be  most 
injurious  to  their  party  in  Scotland ;  and 
they  vented  their  auger  iu  the  first-instance 
on  the  Moderate  clergy,  who  had  helped  to 
mislead  them ;  none  of  whom  were  now 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  of  the  Crown.      But  they  were 
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iiiucli  less  excusable  in  manifesting  as  they 
did  a  vindictive  feeliiifi;  towards  the  Seceders. 
Dr.  Welsh,  of  course,  resigned  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which 
he  held  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
but  he  was  deprived  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
■who  was  extremely  bitter  against  the  Free 
Church,  of  tlie  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
liible  Board,  which  was  not  legally  restricted 
to  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
is  at  tlie  present  moment  held  by  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff,  a  distinguished  Free  Churchman. 
The  ministers  who  adhered  to  the  Church 
complained,  not  -without  reason,  that  they 
were  nicknamed  Eesiduaries  and  Frastians, 
and  denounced  as  men  unfaithful  to  'the 
Crown  Plights  of  the  Eedeemer.'  At  the 
same  time  great  allowance  should  have 
been  made  for  the  exasperation  produced 
by  the  protracted  life  and  death  struggle 
between  tlie  two  parties ;  and  right  feeling, 
and  even  worldly  prudence,  to  say  nothing 
of  Christian  principle,  should  have  pre- 
vented the  remanent  clergy  from  counte- 
nancing in  any  way  the  treatment  which 
the  Free  Church  received  from  not  a  few 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  Not  contented 
with  expelling  the  parochial  teachers  who 
had  joined  the  new  Church,  they  were  so 
unwise  as  to  make  an  attempt  to  remove 
from  office  the  professors  who  had  taken 
this  step,  while  they  had  never  made  any 
complaint  respecting  the  numerous  Epis- 
copalians who,  not  unfrequently,  by  their 
aid  occuijied  chairs  in  the  National  Univer- 
sities. Sir  David  Brewster,  the  Principal  of 
the  United  College  of  St.  Andrews,  and  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  science  Scot- 
land has  ever  possessed,  was  singled  out  for 
the  most  violent  assault  of  the  Church 
Courts,  and  the  Home  Secretary  seemed  not 
disinclined  to  aid  and  abet  their  proceed- 
ings. But  tlie  attempt  ignominiously  failed, 
partly  in  consequence  of  tlie  difficulty  of 
finding  any  method  by  which  Sir  David 
could  be  legally  removed  from  his  office, 
but  mainly  on  account  of  the  outburst 
of  public  indignation  with  which  the  pro- 
posal was  greeted. 


The  lairds,  however,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  exten- 
sive estates,  attempted  to  crush  the  Free 
Church  by  measures  utterly  indefensible  in 
themselves,  and  which  w-ere  certainly  not 
calculated  to  gain  the  end  in  view.  In  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  which  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  one  proprietor,  the  Toleration 
Act  might  be  said  to  have  been  repealed. 
No  site  could  be  obtained  either  for  a  church 
or  a  manse.  '  One  venerable  minister,'  says 
Dr.  Hanna,  '  had  to  send  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren away  to  a  distance  of  seventy  miles — 
not  a  house  or  hut  nearer  being  open  for 
their  acconnnodation — and  he  had  him.self 
to  take  a  room  in  the  only  inn  which  the  dis- 
trict supplied.'  Another — the  minister  of 
Lairg,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years — was 
asked  byhiswidowcd  daughter  to  share  a  cot- 
tage witliin  his  parish  in  W'hich  she  lived,  but 
the  noble  proprietor  (or  perhaps  his  factor) 
interfered.  She  was  warned  that  if  she 
harboured  her  own  parent  in  her  house  she 
would  forfeit  her  right  to  her  dwelling,  as 
it  was  not  desired  that  any  house  on  this 
estate  sliould  be  '  a  lodging-place  for  Dis- 
senters.' Father  and  daughter  were  accord- 
ingly obliged  to  leave  the  county.  'A  third, 
driven  from  one  of  the  loveliest  homes, 
compelled  to  study  in  a  wretched  garret, 
and  to  sleep  often  with  nothing  between 
him  and  the  open  heavens  but  the  cold 
slate  covered  with  hoar  frost — his  very 
breath  frozen  upon  the  bed-clothes — sunk 
into  the  grave.  From  the  manse  of  Tongue 
the  patriarchal  clergyman  and  his  son,  who 
was  his  assistant  and  successor,  separating 
themselves  from  their  families,  retired  to 
a  very  humble  abode.  The  exposure  and 
privation  were  too  much  for  them ;  they 
both  caught  fever  and  they  both  died.' 
'  The  ministers  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,' 
says  Lord  Cockburn,  '  having  suffered 
most,  were  each  asked  lately  (by  the  Free 
Assembly)  to  say  wdiether  there  was  any- 
thing, and  what,  in  his  circumstances 
which  gave  him  a  claim  for  consideration 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Sustentation 
Fund.     There  is  nothing  more  honourable 
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to  Scotland,  and  little  more  honourable 
to  human  nature,  than  the  magnanimous 
answers  by  every  one  of  these  brave  men. 
Not  one  of  them  made  any  claim.  Each 
abjured  it.  One  of  them  stated  that 
though  he  had  been  turned  out  of  a  hovel 
he  had  got  into  last  winter,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  wallv  about  thirty  miles  over 
snow  beside  the  cart  which  conveyed  his 
wife  and  children  to  another  district,  and 
had  nothing,  he  was  perfectly  happy,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  brethren 
were  far  better  entitled  to  favour  than  he 
was.  These  are  the  men  to  make  churches  ! 
These  are  the  men  to  whom  some  wretched 
lairds  think  themselves  superior.' 

In  other  districts  of  the  country  the  same 
intolerant  course  was  followed.  No  site  for 
a  church  or  manse  could  be  obtained  on  the 
extensive  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
At  the  mining  village  of  Wanlockhead,  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  adherents 
of  the  FreeChurch  were  compelled  toworship 
in  the  open  air  during  successive  winters 
amid  frost  and  snow.  A  canvas  tent  was  at 
one  time  erected,  but  it  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  In  C'anonbie, 
a  parish  which  is  exclusively  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  people  erected 
a  tent  on  a  bare  moor,  in  which  to  conduct 
their  religious  services :  but  thev  were 
speedily  driven  from  it  by  a  legal  interdict, 
and  compelled  to  Morship  on  the  public 
highway.  Their  clergyman,  a  young  man 
of  eminent  piety  and  zeal,  died  in  con.se- 
quence  of  his  exposure  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  "When  Dr.  Guthrie  preached 
there  to  a  large  congregation,  the  elders  had 
every  now  and  then  to  draw  the  edge  of 
their  hands  across  the  plate  to  clear  away 
the  snow.  At  Thornhill,  near  the  Duke's 
mansion  of  Drumlanrig,  a  site  for  a  Free 
Church  was  of  course  refused ;  but  a  poor 
woman  named  Janet  Fraser,  a  member  of 
the  United  Secession  Church  there,  had  a 
small  plot  of  ground  which  in  this  emer- 
gency she  offered  to  hand  over  to  the 
congregation  as  a  free  gift.  As  soon  as 
her  intention  became  known,  a  sub-factor 


of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  offered  her  an 
extraordinary  price  for  the  plot;  but  the 
tender  was  firmly  refused.  'Na!'  said  the 
spirited  old  woman,  '  it  cam  frae  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  wants  it  again,  and  he  shall 
liae't ! '  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Janet 
should  receive  a  small  rent  for  it  during 
her  life,  and  that  on  her  death  it  should 
become  the  property  of  the  congregation. 
LTpon  the  ground  thus  Ijestowed  the  Free 
Church  of  Thornhill  has  been  erected.  It 
has  one  rather  significant  peculiarity.  The 
south  wall  has  a  deforming  bend  which 
interferes  with  the  symmetry  of  an  other- 
wise goodly  edifice.  Eighteen  inches  more 
of  ground  would  have  made  the  wall 
straight.  But  these  eighteen  inches  would 
have  encroached  on  the  Duke's  boundary, 
and  so  the  wall  is  crooked ! 

In  Argylesliire  the  owners  of  extensive 
districts  of  moorland  would  not  allow  even 
a  tent  to  be  pitched  on  a  Saturday  night, 
though  it  was  to  be  removed  on  the  JMondaj- 
morning.  A  floating  church  liad  to  be 
erected  and  stationed  off  the  coast  at 
Sunart,  because  Sir  James  Miles  Eiddell, 
the  chief  proprietor  of  the  district,  refused 
to  grant  a  foot  of  land  for  a  site.  In  the 
adjoining  Highland  county  of  Inverness 
matters  were  still  worse.  Dr.  INI'Pherson, 
a  professor  in  the  LTniversity  of  Aberdeen, 
proprietor  of  Eigg,  declined  to  grant  a  site 
either  for  a  church  or  a  man.se  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Small  Isles,  Avho 
had  seceded  at  the  Disruption,  tliougli 
one  had  been  given  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
priest,  and  the  whole  Protestants  on  the 
i.sland,  with  three  exceptions,  had  joined 
the  Free  Church.  The  minister  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  send  his  family  to 
Skye,  and  to  take  up  his  own  residence  on 
board  a  small  yacht  called  the  Bdscij,  which 
conveyed  him  from  island  to  island  to 
minister  to  his  flock.  The  minister  of 
Kilmallie,  near  Fort  William,  .  and  his 
people,  were  subjected  to  equally  severe 
privations.  The  wretched  accommodation 
with  which  he  was  content,  in  order  that 
he   might  remain  among  his  congregation, 
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was  again  and  again  taken  from  liim,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  change  his  temporary 
place  of  residence  no  less  than  live  times. 
He  was  at  length  driven  to  Fort  William, 
over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  he  had  to 
cross  in  an  open  boat  on  every  occasion  on 
which  he  visited  his  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  hardships  which  he  endured, 
lie  was  laid  prostrate  with  a  dangerous 
illness  from  which  he  never  thoroughly 
recovered. 

With  regard  to  the  Highlanders  who 
inhabited  the  parish  of  Kilmallie,  a 
large  portion  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
clan  Cameron,  the  treatment  they  received 
from  their  chief,  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
closely  corresponded  with  that  which  was 
meted  out  to  their  pastor.  Like  him  they 
were  driven  from  place  to  place  by  interdicts 
of  the  heritors,  instigated  by  the  Established 
Presb3'tery  of  the  bounds,  and  were  obliged 
for  a  good  many  months  to  worship  upon 
the  sea  shore  within  high-water  mark.  <_)n 
this  spot  they  held  their  first  communion 
after  the  Disruption,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1843.  '  We  attended,'  wrote  Hugh  Miller, 
'the  public  service  of  a  Communion  Sabbath 
in  Lochiel's  country.  The  congregation  con- 
sisted of  from  3000  to  4000  persons,  and 
never  have  M-e  seen  finer  specimens  of  our 
Highland  population.  We  needed  no  one 
to  tell  us  that  the  men  at  our  side — tall, 
muscular,  commanding,  from  the  glens 
of  Lochaber  and  the  shores  of  Lochiel — 
were  the  descendants,  the  verj'  fac-similes 
of  the  warriors  whose  battle-cry  was 
heard  furthest  amid  the  broken  ranks 
at  Preston,  and  who  did  all  that  almost 
superhuman  valour  could  do  to  reverse  the 
destinies  of  CuUoden.  And  yet  here  they 
were  assembled  as  if  by  stealth — the  whole 
population  of  a  whole  district — after  being 
chased  by  the  interdicts  of  the  proprietor 
from  one  spot  of  ground  to  another.  .  .  . 
They  had  gone  first  to  the  parish  burying- 
ground.  It  was  the  resting-place  of  their 
brave  ancestors.  One  family  had  been 
accustomed  to  say,  "This  little  spot  is  ours," 
and  another,  "This  little  spot  is  ours;"  and 


they  reasoned,  rationally  enough,  that  as 
the  entire  area  belonged  to  tliem  in  its 
parts,  it  might  be  held  to  belong  to  them 
as  a  whole  also,  and  that  they  might  meet  in 
it  therefore  to  worship  their  God  over  the 
ashes  of  their  fathers.  Alas  !  their  simple 
logic  was  met  by  a  stringent  interdict.  .  .  . 
As  we  stood  and  listened  to  the  rippling 
dash  of  the  waves,  mingled  with  the  voice 
of  the  preacher,  and  there,  half  on  the  beach 
and  half  on  an  unproductive  strip  of  mar- 
ginal sward,  did  meet  to  worship  God, 
patient  and  unresisting,  though  grieved 
and  indignant,  from  3000  to  4000  of  the 
bravest  hearts  in  Scotland.' 

A  companion  picture  to  this  sketch  of  a 
Highland  communion  in  the  open  air  in 
summer  is  furnished  by  a  scene  vividly 
described  by  the  Ilev.  Eric  Findlater,  the 
son  of  the  '  outed '  minister  of  Uurne.ss,  in 
Sutherland.  The  Seceders  there,  as  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes  of  this  county,  were 
forced  to  worship  under  the  shelter  of  one 
of  those  canvas  tents  which  M'ere  sent  from 
Edinburgh  to  various  places  where  sites 
had  been  refused.  '  In  calm  weather  they 
did  tolerably,  but  their  continued  exposure 
to  wet,  and  especially  the  gales  of  that 
climate,  soon  began  to  tell  on  them,  for 
there,  especially  in  winter,  Boreas  reigns. 
The  one  at  Durness  was  pitched  in  a  gravel- 
pit,  in  a  centrical  part  of  the  parish.  On 
the  north-west  side  it  was  sheltered  by  a 
Gaelic  school-house  which  belonged  to  the 
people,  and  on  the  west  by  a  high  wall 
which  they  themselves  built,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  prevailing  winds — 
the  west  and  south-west.  In  the  centre  of 
it  stood  the  wooden  box  from  which  tlie 
minister  used  to  address  them  on  the  hill- 
side— it  was,  in  short,  a  movable  pulpit. 
In  it  I  was  preaching  on  the  ISth  of 
February,  1844.  When  about  the  middle 
of  my  sermon,  which  was  in  Gaelic,  there 
came  a  snow-shower,  accompanied  by  a 
fierce  blast  from  the  north.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  cloth  gave  way— it 
was  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  The  people 
sat  still  while  a  few  of  the  more  active 
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young  men,  expert  at  the  furling  of  sails 
from  their  intimacy  with  the  sea,  in 
fewer  minutes  than  I  take  to  describe 
it,  laid  hold  of  the  fluttering  mass  and 
secured  it  to  the  poles  with  its  own  cords. 
I  then  turned  my  Lack  to  tlie  blast,  and 
having  covered  my  head  with  a  handker- 
chief, went  on  and  finished  my  discourse. 
The  people  croitched  a  little  closer  to  each 
other,  and  adjusted  their  cloaks  and  plaids, 
and  then  continued  to  listen  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  If  they  thought  of  their 
ill-advised  landlord  it  was  but  for  a  moment, 
for  they  seemed  to  feel  as  if  their  business 
was  with  One,  from  listening  to  whose  mes- 
sage not  even  the  wrath  of  man  oitcrht  to 
move  them. 

'  The  scene  where  this  incident  occurred 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea- 
shore, but  overlooking  the  ocean.  On  a 
fine  day  it  is  a  fair  prospect  that  presents 
itself  to  the  eye.  In  the  foregroitnd  there 
are  some  high  rocks;  further  in  the  distance 
the  "Whiten  Head  stands  majestically  forth, 
as  if  doing  homage  to  the  northern  ocean, 
as  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  fall  upon  its 
venerable  bitt  wrinkled  face ;  while  in  the 
distance  appear  the  storm-swept  Orcades, 
their  dissolving  blue  commingling  with 
that  of  the  sky.  But  on  such  a  day  as 
that  it  was  a  far  different  picture.  The 
shore  was  one  continued  line  of  foam  and 
spray.  The  multitudinous  waves  lifted  up, 
not  only  their  crests,  but  their  voices.  The 
Whiten  Head  looked  stillen  from  under  a 
cloud,  while  the  Orkney  Islands  were  hid 
in  the  womb  of  the  storm.  Yet  while  we 
were  worshipping  under  such  circumstances 
the  lord  of  the  soil  on  which  we  stood  was 
perhaps  worshipping  the  same  God  under 
the  roof  of  some  aisled  and  groined  cathe- 
dral, in  his  cushioned  pew — his  eyes 
delighted  with  dim  religious  light,  and 
his  ears  regaled  with  the  sounds  of  the 
soleum  organ.' 

The  consideration  of  the  fact  referred 
to  in  the  closing  sentence  of  this  vivid 
description  of  a  Communion  Sabbath  in 
Sutherlandshire,  undoubtedly  added  bitter- 


ness to  the  feelings  of  the  suflerers  from 
such  discreditable  treatment.  The  Dtikes 
of  Sutherland  and  Euccleuch,  the  Earl  of 
Seafield,  Lords  ilacdonald  and  Panmure, 
Sir  James  M.  Eiddell,  Colonel  Campbell  of 
Possil,  and  other  great  site-refusers  were 
almost  to  a  man  Episcopalians,  and  in  dis- 
senting from  the  Established  Church  had 
claimed  for  themselves  a  right  which  they 
peremptorily  refused  to  their  tenantry  and 
the  population  on  their  estates.  The  case 
was  well  p)tit  by  the  servant  of  a  widow 
lady  who  possessed  a  large  estate  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  forester  who 
had  been  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
property,  and  was  the  special  favourite  of 
her  late  husband,  by  whom  he  was  respected 
and  trusted  in  everything.  He  was  in- 
formed by  the  factor  that  the  step  he  had 
taken  in  joining  the  Free  Church  had 
excited  the  deepest  displeasure  of  his  ".em- 
ployer, and  that  if  he  did  not  return  to  the 
Establishment  he  would  certainly  lose  his 
place.  'This  comes  well  from  her,'  was 
the  rejoinder  of  the  sturdy,  resolute  forester, 
'  who  is  a  Dissenter  herself,  and  doing  more 
to  ruin  the  Establishment  by  building  an 
Episcopalian  chapel  than  any  one  else.  But 
you  may  tell  her,  if  she  thinks  I  will  make 
a  worse  sers'ant  by  trying  to  be  a  servant 
to  God  according  to  my  conscience,  I  am 
as  ready  to  part  with  her  as  she  can  be  to 
part  with  me.' 

The  dismissal  of  servants  was  a  common 
mode  of  petty  persecution  followed  by  the 
landlords,  who,  though  they  had  themselves 
quitted  the  Establishment,  were  bent,  on 
political  grounds,  on  upholding  it  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power.  Teachers  too 
were  dismissed,  even  in  private  establish- 
ments. Free  Church  tenants  were  informed 
that  their  leases  would  not  be  renewed. 
In  some  places  heritors  and  kirk-sessions 
even  refused  relief  from  parochial  funds  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Secession.  '  And  they 
imagine,'  wrote  Lord  Cockburn,  'that  this 
hurts  the  Free  Church !  They  are  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  it  would  be  to  have  some 
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of  its  best  men  burned.'  Like  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  tlie  more  the  Seceders  were  op- 
pressed the  more  they  multiphed  and  grew. 

The  Free  Church,  however,  liad  a  worlc 
of  unexampled  magnitude  and  difficulty 
to  perform.  Everything  requisite  for  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  Church 
had  to  be  provided  at  once.  '  Possessing 
adherents,' as  Dr.  Buchanan  remarked, '  more 
or  fewer,  not  only  in  every  county,  but  in 
every  parish  in  Scotland,  and  fornially 
claiming  to  represent  the  national  Church, 
necessity  was  laid  upon  it  to  set  up  and 
sustain  the  whole  equipment  of  a  Church 
all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.' 
Provision  had  accordingly  to  be  made,  not 
only  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
immense  multitudes  in  all  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  nearly  all  the  rural  parishes 
of  the  Lowlands,  but  also  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  who  had 
in  a  body  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  '  Free 
Protesting  Church  cjf  Scotland.' 

The  difficulties  M'hich  the  adherents  of 
the  Free  Church  had  to  encounter  in  organ- 
izing their  linancial  system  were  very  great 
— not  a  few  thought  them  insuperable;  but 
they  set  themselves  to  work  with  a  stout 
heart  and  a  resolute  will.  The  backbone 
of  their  financial  system  was  the  plan  of  a 
common  fund,  of  which  all  tlie  ministers 
should  obtain  an  equal  share.  In  1843-44 
the  income  of  this  Sustentation  Fund,  as  it 
was  called,  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  £61,513;  in  1853-54  to  £97,352;  in 
1863-64  to  £117,590;  in  1881-82  it  had 
risen  to  £174,880.  In  1843-44  the  fund 
yielded  £100  to  each  of  474  ministers.  In 
18G9  the  number  of  ministers  had  increased 
to  900,  eacli  of  whom  drew  from  the  Susten- 
tation Fund  the  sum  of  £150.  In  1881  the 
equal  dividend  from  the  Sustentation  Fund 
amounted  to  £160,  and  was  shared  by  1000 
ministers.  In  addition  781  ministers  re- 
ceived, some  .£22,  others  £11  each,  from 
what  is  called  the  Surplus  Fund.  These 
sums  are  exclusive  of  the  stij^end  paid  by 
the  various  congregations  to  their  respective 
ministers.     The  number  of  churches  which 


have  been  erected, including  double  churches 
for  several  congregations  in  the  Highlands, 
is  1090.  Between  1843  and  1875  the  sum 
of  £1,986,430  had  been  expended  in  build- 
ings. The  local  building  fund  in  1881-82 
amounted  to  £80,446,  while  £11,792  was 
raised  for  churcli  extension  building ;  and 
the  revenue  of  the  aged  and  infirm  minis- 
ters' fundM'as  £10,574.  The  aggregate  con- 
gregational funds  between  1843  and  1875 
amounted  to  £3,318,725 ;  the  home  and 
foreign  mission  funds  to  £1,511,165.  In 
1881-82  the  former  for  that  year  wei-e 
£197,202,  the  latter,  £94,968.  The  three 
theological  colleges  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen,  on  which  £55,000 
subscriptions,  and  legacies  amomiting  to 
£35,000.  The  other  two,  though  not  en- 
dowed, enjoy  an  equal  revenue.  The  sum 
expended  on  the  colleges  and  education 
has  been  expended,  are  conducted  bj^  thir- 
teen professors,  and  have  about  250  students 
in  attendance.  One  of  these  colleges  (Glas- 
gow) has  an  endowment  from  donations, 
between  1843  and  1875  was  £610,350. 

It  was  confidently  asserted  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  that  the  large  sums 
contributed  through  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
adherents  would  speedily  fall  off;  but  it  is 
an  instructive  fact  that  they  have,  on  tlie 
contrary,  steadily  increased.  The  average 
contributions  of  the  first  five  years  amounted 
to  £318,086  (the  building  fund  in  1843-44 
was  £227,837) ;  of  the  second  five  to 
£285,683  ;  of  the  third  five  to  £305,029  ; 
of  the  fourth  five  to  £333,803  ;  of  the  fifth 
five  to  £369,618;  of  the  sixth  five  to 
£426,643;  and  of  the  seventh  five  (to  1878) 
to  £542,524.  In  1881-82  the  revenue  of 
the  Free  Church  amounted  to  £607,680, 
making  the  total  amount  of  its  free-will 
offerings  since  1843,  £15,262,438. 

The  party  who  adhered  to  the  Establish- 
ment were  at  first  apparently  paralyzed  by 
the  secession  of  such  a  lai'ge  body  of  the 
most  active,  zealous  ministers  and  people, 
and  spent  their  strength  in  angry  contro- 
versies with  their  opponents  rather  than  in 
judicious  and  energetic  efibrts  to  repair  the 
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breaches  of  their  Zion.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Government  and  of  their  other  friends 
in  Parliament  did  their  cause  no  good.  Two 
months  after  the  Disruption  Lord  Aber- 
deen's despised  and  rejected  Bill  was  passed 
into  a  law — '  a  jiiece  of  ill-timed  folly,'  says 
Lord  Cockburn,  the  anticipated  and  realized 
results  of  which  were  'great  discontent 
among  the  people,  great  caprice  and  tyranny 
in  the  Church  Courts,  great  grumbling 
among  patrons,  yet  no  rogular  or  effective 
check  on  the  exercise  of  patronage.  The 
substance  of  it  is  this: — It  declares  some- 
thing to  be  law  which  the  whole  law  lords, 
except  the  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  declared 
not  to  be  law;  and  Brougham,  Cottenham, 
and  Campbell  said  that  if  this  were  the  law 
the  Auchterarder  case  was  wrong  decided. 
.  .  .  It  was  vehemently  opposed.  The  lead- 
ing objections  to  it  were — 1st,  that,  as  urged 
by  the  true  Moderate  part}"-,  it  recognized  a 
right  in  the  people  to  state  other  objections, 
besides  the  old  ones,  to  the  morals,  litera- 
ture, or  orthodoxy  of  the  presentee,  and  thus 
gave  them  too  much  power ;  2nd,  that,  as 
urged  by  the  popular  party,  it  gave  the 
people  no  real  power  at  all,  but  only  insulted 
them  by  permitting  them  to  state  objections 
which  the  Church  was  entitled  to  trample 
iipon,  and  that  the  condition  of  acting  within 
their  competency  legalized  the  constant  con- 
trol of  the  civil  court;  3rd,  that,  as  urged 
by  all  reasonable  men,  it  conferred  great 
power  on  the  Church,  to  which  it  ga^■e  that 
very  liberum  arhitrium  which  every  party  in 
the  Church  had  of  late  denoimced  as  new 
and  dangerous ;  4th,  that,  as  urged  by  all 
except  its  authors,  by  making  the  chai-acters 
of  the  objectors  a  subject  of  relevant  inquiry, 
it  immensely  enlarged  this  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  and  in  truth  established  some- 
thing like  a  clerical  inquisition.  .  .  .  The 
Court  of  Session  invented  one  new  Church, 
and  now  Government  has  made  Parliament 
invent  another,  not  aware  that  nothing  dis- 
parages ancient  systems  more  than  super- 
seding them  by  offensive  mushrooms.  One 
hundredth  part  of  the  zeal  for  appeasing 
the  Church  that  has  been  shown  by  Gov- 
vol.  III. 


ernment  lately,  if  exerted  a  year  ago,  would 
have  avoided  the  whole  Secession.  Having 
first  broken  the  fabric  by  refusing  to  repair 
it,  they  now  undermine  what  remains  by 
attempting  to  prop  it.' 

Li  the  course  of  time  a  more  liberal  and 
active  spirit  began  to  influence  the  councils 
of  the. Established  Churcli  as  the  old  Mode- 
rate party  passed  away.  Missionary  enter- 
prises, botli  home  and  foreign,  were  resumed 
and  carried  on  with  spirit,  and  new  life  and 
vigour  were  inspired  into  all  its  schemes. 
Since  1843  312  quoad  sacra  churches  have 
been  built  or  acquired  by  purchase  or  gift, 
with  a  minimum  endowment  of  £120  a 
year,  besides  in  many  cases  a  manse;  mak- 
ing in  all  1276  churches  belonging  to 
the  Establishment,  of  which  876  receive 
from  the  teinds  an  average  annual  stipend 
of  £270,  besides  a  manse  and  in  most 
cases  a  glebe.  By  Act  of  Parliament  190 
parishes,  where  the  stipends  are  under 
£150,receive  from  the  Exchequer  an  average 
annual  gi-ant  of  £57  each.  By  a  subsequent 
Act  forty-nine  churches  erected  in  1826  in 
destitute  localities  in  tlie  Highlands  and 
islands  receive  a  stipend  of  £120  each  from 
the  Exchequer.  In  forty-one  parishes  in 
burghs  the  stipend  of  the  ministers  is 
derived  from  burgh  funds  or  old  local  en- 
dowments. There  are  156  non-parochial 
churches,  and  120  preaching  and  mission 
stations,  connected  with  the  Established 
Churoli.  The  expense  incurred  in  building 
and  endowing  the  312  quoad  sacra  churches 
has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  £2,000,000. 
During  the  nine  years  ending  31st  De- 
cember, 1880,  the  Established  Church  col- 
lected for  all  purjDOses,  home  and  foreign, 
£2,588,702,  giving  an  average  amount  of 
£287,633.  The  amount  fur  1880  was 
£319,847,  exclusive  of  £57,912  for  .seat 
rents,  making  a  total  of  £377,760.  In  1881 
the  Church  contributed  for  all  purposes,  in- 
cluding collections  for  infirmaries,  the  poor, 
&c.,  by  church  door  collections,  subscriji- 
tions,  donations,  and  legacies,  and  £5867 
for  seat  rents,  the  sum  of  £340,177.  The 
unexhausted  teinds  in  the  hands  of  the 
10 
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heritors  or  landowners  amount  to  £140,000 
per  annum. 

The  example  of  the  Free  Church  has  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  third  large.st  religious 
body  in  Scotland,  which  had  not  pre\dously 
been  very  exemplary  in  the  support  afforded 
to  its  ministers.  It  consists  of  551  congre- 
gations, with  174,557  members  in  full  com- 
munion. The  large  amount  of  debt  on  its 
buildings,  which,  prior  to  1843,  was  a  heavy 
burden,  especiaUy  on  poor  congregations, 
has  been  most  part  paid  off  by  means  of 
a  debt  liquidation  fund  raised  bj^  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  Church.  By  the 
aid  of  a  Manse  Fund  a  comfortable  residence 
has  been  provided  for  nearly  all  the  minis- 
ters in  rural  districts.  A  stipend  augmen- 
tation fund,  in  aid  of  the  amount  paid  by 
congregations  for  the  support  of  their 
ministers,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
average  annual  stipend  to  £267  18s.  2d. 
Tlie  ministers  in  town  congregations  receive 


stipends  varying  from  £400  to  £1000,  and 
there  are  very  few  now  in  any  district  of 
the  country  whose  stipends  fall  below  £200 
a  year,  with  a  manse.  A  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  aged  and  infirm  ministers  has  also 
been  instituted.  The  Theological  College 
has  four  professors  and  a  lecturer,  who 
have  121  students  under  their  charge.  The 
contributions  of  the  denomination  have  for 
a  good  many  years  been  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  total  income  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December  1881  was  £388,730,  which 
is  £46,991  above  the  income  for  the  year 
1879.  The  amount  contributed  for  all  pur- 
poses for  the  ten  years  ending  at  31st 
December,  1880,  has  been  £3,709,462,  being 
£58,554  above  the  income  for  the  ten  years 
ending  at  31st  December,  1880,  and  giving 
an  avera"e  annual  income  for  each  of  these 
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ten  years  of  £370,946.  The  total  amount 
raised  by  this  Church  from  May,  1843,  to 
December,  1881,  has  been  £9,302,700. 


CHAPTEE     III. 


Origin  of  Railroads — George  Stephenson's  Locomotive — The  Darlington  and  Stockton  Line — The  Liverpool  and  llanchcstcr 
Railway— Competition  for  the  best  Engine — The  'Rocket' — Mnltiplication  of  Railway  projects — Opposition  of  the 
Landlords  and  their  rapacity — Joint-Stock  Companies  ^Railway  Mania  in  1845 — Enormous  Speculations — AttitndL' 
of  tlie  Legislature — Immense  expenditure  on  the  Tieiit  Valley  Railway  and  the  Great  Northern — Parliamentary  and 
other  preliminary  expenses — Jobbery  of  tlie  Railway  Companies — Collapse  of  the  Speculations —Present  State  and 
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The  period  of  which  we  have  been  writing 
was  not  only  fertile  in  political  and  eccle- 
siastical controversies  and  changes,  but 
witnessed  also  social  improvements  of  mo- 
mentous importance.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  the  railway  system,  under  which 
the  whole  country  has  been  intersected  by 
a  network  of  iron  roads,  along  which  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  travellers  are  every 
year  conveyed.  Kailways,  or  as  they  were 
iirst  called,  tramways,  had  been  employed 
for  at  least  200  years  in  the  north  of 
England  collieries,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1800  that  the  principle  of  what  is  now 
distinctively  called  a  railroad  dawned  on 
the  ingenious  mind  of  Dr.  James  Anderson, 
whose  experiments  and  writings  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture in  Scotland.  He  proposed  that  a  line 
of  railways,  for  the  draught  of  heavy  loads, 
should  be  carried  along  the  sides  of  the 
existing  turnpikes.  His  scheme  does  not 
appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  time  ;  but  in  1801  an  Act  of  Parliament 
— the  first  of  its  kind — was  passed  for  mak- 
ing an  iron  railway  running  from  Merstham 
in  Surrey  to  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth, 
on  Anderson's  plan,  and  another  Act  was 
passed  in  1809  for  a  similar  railroad  between 
Cheltenham  and  Gloucester.  These  local 
projects,  however,  were  merely  intended  to 
facilitate  the  draught  of  heavy  loads  by 
horses ;  but  meanwhile  experiments  were 
being  made  for  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  purposes  of  locomotion  by  land,  which 
ultimately  contributed  greatly  to  expedite 
the  construction  of  railroads.   The  inventors 


who  at  this  time  constructed  a  locomotive 
engine  intended  to  use  it  on  ordinary  roads. 
j\Ir.  Murdoch,  of  Soho,  a  Cornish  engineer, 
who  was  the  first  to  illuminate  his  house 
and  offices  with  gas,  was  probably  the  first 
Englishman  who  formed  the  model  of 
a  steam-engine.  In  1802  Richard  Tre- 
vithic,  one  of  Murdoch's  pupils,  took  out 
a  patent  for  a  steam-carriage  to  travel  on 
the  turnpike  road,  which  attracted  consid- 
erable attention,  but  was  not  carried  out  or 
perfected,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
inventor  having  turned  his  attention  to 
the  making  of  another  steam-engine,  to 
run,  not  upon  a  road,  but  upon  rails.  After 
a  short  trial  it  was  regarded  as  a  failure, 
and  was  forgotten. 

In  1813  a  locomotive  engine  was  con- 
structed by  the  celelirated  George  Stephen- 
son, the  son  of  a  Northumbrian  collier,  and 
at  this  time  engiue-wright  to  the  Killing- 
worth  colliery;  and  to  him,  without  doubt, 
belongs  the  credit  of  combining  Trevithic's 
travelling  engine  with  Anderson's  project  of 
a  turnpike  railroad  for  travelling  purposes. 
It  had  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  smooth-tired  wheels  of  the  machine 
would  not  adhere  sufficiently  to  the  smootli 
surface  of  the  rail,  and  speculators  threw 
away  a  great  deal  of  pains,  money,  and  time 
in  trying  to  surmount  an  imaginary  dilli- 
culty.  Stephenson,  instead  of  relying  on 
abstract  theories,  made  the  experiment 
^\■hich  proved  completely  successful.  In 
1813  he  took  out  a  patent  for  his  engine, 
which  continued  to  work  on  the  Killing- 
worth  Eailway,  but  only  in  drawing  heavy 
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loads  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed.  Ho  con- 
structed a  second  and  improved  engine  in 
1816,  and  in  1819  he  was  employed  by  the 
proprietors  of  a  colliery  iu  the  county  of 
Durham  to  \aj  down  a  railway  as  a  sulisti- 
tute  for  the  wagfron  road  on  %vhich  their 
coals  had  hitherto  been  drawn  to  the  river. 
It  wa«  comjjleted  in  1822,  and  five  locomo- 
tives, framed  under  his  own  superintend- 
ence, were  employed  on  the  new  line. 

The  progressof  the  locomotive  had  hitherto 
been  very  slow,  byt  in  1821  it  took  a  great 
onward  start.  In  that  year  Mr.  Edward 
Pease,  a  colliery  proprietor  near  Durham, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  Act  for  making 
a  railway — the  first  of  the  modern  travelling 
class — between  Darlington  and  Stockton. 
George  Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer 
to  the  new  railway,  and  by  his  advice  power 
was  taken  to  work  it  by  means  of  locomo- 
tive engines.  The  line  was  opened  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1825;  but  the  passenger 
traffic  was  at  first  moved  by  horses,  one 
horse  drawing  with  great  ease,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour,  twenty-six  passengers, 
and  sometimes  more.  It  was  not  until  the 
following  year  that  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
allowed  to  employ  his  locomotive  engines 
in  this  service,  and  even  then  tlie  public 
were  not  satisfied  of  their  general  fitness 
for  the  work. 

In  1825,  a  year  fertile  in  projects,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  two  great  towns  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  by  a  railroad  similar  to  the 
Darlington  and  Stockton  line.  Their  Bill 
Avas  at  first  rejected,  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Sefton ; 
was  renewed  in  tlie  following  year,  with 
some  alterations  and  concessions  to  remove 
the  objections  of  landowners  and  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  but  influential  members  of 
botli  Houses;  and  became  law  in  1826. 
Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer;  but 
though  his  locomotives  had  been  working 
for  ten  years  at  Killingworth,  the  company 
were  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  introduce  them  on  their  rail- 
road.     He   planned    and    executed    -with 


consummate  skill  the  works  on  tliis  line, 
which  he  had  to  carry  over  Chats  LIoss, 
that  a  man  could  not  walk  upon ;  and  at 
the  Liverpool  end  he  had  to  carry  through 
a  tunnel  under  the  streets  of  tliat  city.     In 

1829  the  success  of  the  railway  was  assured 
and  the  works  so  far  advanced,  as  to  require 
that  the  directors  .should  decide  the  question 
whether  the  engines  employed  on  it  should 
l^e  stationary  or  locomotive.  They  were  in- 
duced by  Stephenson  to  offer  a  reward  of  £500 
for  tlie  best  locomotive  engine  that  could  be 
made.  Four  different  inventors  sent  engines 
to  compete  for  the  prize,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1829;  but  the  '  Eocket,'  constructed 
by  Eobert  Stephenson,  the  son  of  the  en- 
gineer, was  the  only  one  that  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  of  the  contract,  and  was  the 
undisputed  M-inner  of  the  reward.  The 
double  success  of  the  railroad  and  the  loco- 
motive was  now^under  the  united  genius 
of  the  Stephensons,  father  and  son — com- 
jDlete;  and  from  the  day  of  this  competition 
may  be  fairly  dated  the  accomplishment  of 
the  most  important  discovery  of  modern 
times.  Even  yet,  however,  the  idea  which 
had  from  the  first  suggested  all  the  railroad 
projects,  namely,  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
was  still  uppermost  in  men's  minds ;  and  no 
one  seemed  to  have  any  notion  that  even- 
tually tlie  greatest  value  and  surest  profits 
of  the  railroad  would  be  derived  from  the 
acceleration  and  cheapening  of  passenger 
travelling.  '  It  is  a  singular  fact,'  says  Mr. 
Porter  in  his  '  Progress  of  the  Nation' 
(1838), '  that  of  all  the  railways  constructed 
or  contemplated  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  not  one  was 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  conveyance 
of  passengers.' 

Eailway  schemes,  however,  now  began 
to  increase  rapidly  iu  number.  Even  while 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  still 
in  progress  twenty-four  Acts  for  new  lines 
had  been  obtained ;  then  followed,  between 

1830  and  1836, twenty-six;  in  1836,  twenty- 
nine  ;  and  in  1837,  fifteen.  There  was  then 
a  lull  for  two  or  three  years;  but  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  revived  in  1843,  when 
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twenty-four  Eailway  Acts  were  passed;  and 
in  the  course  of  that  year  seventy  raih'oads, 
constructed  at  an  outlay  of  £60,000,000, 
conveyed  25,000,000  passengers  330,000,000 
miles  at  the  average  cost  of  Iff?,  a  mile, 
and  with  but  one  fatal  passenger  accident. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  efforts 
were  about  to  be  made  to  extend  the  rail- 
way system  over  tlie  kingdom  obstruction 
of  a  formidable  kind  was  brought  into  oper- 
ation, and  every  scheme  had  to  be  battled 
through  the  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  an  enormous  cost  of  time 
and  money;  and  a  spirit  of  litigation,  extor- 
tion, jobbing,  bribery,  and  extravagance, 
disgracef\il  in  its  details  and  deplorable 
in  its  rei5ults,  was  brought  into  play. 

There  was  at  this  time  throughout  the 
country  a  general  hostility  to  railroads,  the 
result  of  unreasoning  prejudice  and  of  dense 
ignorance  as  to  their  real  nature  and  the 
ends  they  were  intended  and  fitted  to  accom- 
plish. The  fact  that  the  projected  Stockton 
and  Darlington  line  was  to  pass  near  one 
of  Lord  Darlington's  fox  covers  raised  the 
opposition  of  that  powerful  nobleman,  and 
insured  its  rejection  until  the  line  was 
altered.  Motives  of  a  similar  kind  induced 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  other  territorial 
Lancashire  magnates  to  oppose  the  original 
scheme  for  a  railway  between  ^lanchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  compelled  the  directors 
to  caiTy  their  line  across  an  apparently 
impassable  morass.  Oxford  and  Eton,  too, 
united  in  resisting  the  Bill  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Great  Western  Eailway,  and 
would  not  permit  it  to  pass  without  the 
insertion  of  special  clauses  to  prohibit  a 
branch  to  Oxford  and  a  station  at  Slough. 
Even  after  the  line  had  been  made,  when 
the  directors  caused  the  trains  merely  to 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  and  set- 
ting down  passengers  at  Slough,  they  were 
interdicted  by  a  Chancery  order  from 
making  any  pause  where  there  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  and  best-frequented  stations 
in  England — honoured  by  the  habitual  use 
of  the  Sovereign.  Proceedings  of  this  kind 
were  by  no  means  jjeculiar  to  the  seats  of 


education  and  learning;  for  in  almost  every 
district  of  the  country  the  mere  proposal 
to  bring  a  railroad  within  five  miles  of  a 
particular  neighbourhood  was  sufficient  to 
excite  a  hostile  petition  to  Parliament,  and 
even  to  draw  forth  a  subscription  to  oppose 
such  an  obnoxious  project. 

Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  these 
foolish  but  honest  prejudices,  the  result  of 
sheer  ignorance;  but  the  superadded  obstruc- 
tions of  cupidity  and  jobbery  deserve  the 
severest  condemnation.  The  railroad  com- 
panies seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
lawful  prey  of  every  individual  whose 
property  they  ajjproached.  The  directors, 
as  a  general  rule,  were  disposed  to  treat 
fairly,  and  even  liberally,  the  landowners 
whose  property  was  required  for  their 
works;  but  they  were  almost  always  met 
in  a  spirit  of  unreasonable  opposition  and 
unjustifiable  extortion.  In  numerous  cases 
the  companies  thought  it  prudent  to  sulimit 
to  the  most  imwarrantable  demands  rather 
than  vefiture  into  collision  with  the  in- 
terests of  powerful  proprietors,  especially 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliamant, 
either  before  committees  or  juries.  Sums 
of  money,  varying  from  £5000  to  £120,000, 
were  given  in  niimerous  instances  osten- 
sibly for  strips  of  land,  but  in  reality  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  off  ojiposition.  Some 
of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  this  kind 
obtained  publicity,  and  drew  down  public 
reprobation.  In  one  narrow  neighbourhood 
it  was  found  expedient  to  buy  off  opposition 
at  a  price  which  it  was  calculated  would 
oblige  the  company  to  i-aise  £15,000  per 
annum  of  additional  tolls.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  expense  of  obtaining  land  required 
for  a  railroad  has  been,  at  least,  double  the 
estimate  and  much  more  than  double  the 
f;xir  price  of  the  soil.  On  the  South-AVestern 
Eailway  this  head  of  expense,  estimated  at 
£90,000,  actually  amounted  to  £250,000, 
and  this  case  was  hj  no  means  singular. 

At  this  period  money  was  abundant  in 
England,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  profit- 
able emplojTnent  for  the  rapidly-accumu- 
lating wealth  of  the  country.     The  crisis  of 
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1825-26,  which  brought  riiiii  on  so  many 
individuals  and  mercantile  establishments, 
had  convinced  people  of  the  folly  of  invest- 
ing their  money  in  foreign  speculations, 
■which,  in  most  cases,  proved  to  be  only  a 
gigantic  swindle.  The  capital  risked  and 
lost  on  foreign  loans  was  computed  at  not 
less  than  £121,000,000,  to  which  must 
be  added  £6,404,000,  paid  upon  foreign 
money  speculations  described  on  high 
authority  as  being,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, utterly  worthless.  The  attention  of 
capitalists  was,  therefore,  turned  to  invest- 
ments at  home.  Joint-stock  companies 
were  formed  for  every  sort  of  undertaking ; 
for  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  for  tanning 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  pins,  needles, 
soaji,  turpentine,  &c.,  for  dealing  in  coals, 
for  raising  sugar  from  beetroot,  for  making 
railways  in  Hindostan,  for  loans  to  agricul- 
turists, for  the  prosecution  of  the  whale 
fishing,  for  trading  and  founding  settlements 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  and  other 
projects  of  a  similar  kind,  for  which  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  absurd  to  have 
expected  success.  About  £4,500,000  were 
subscribed  and  paid  to  establish  British 
mining  companies,  which  were  designated 
by  a  competent  judge  as  not  only  complete 
failures,  but  memorable  proofs  of  the  folly 
and  cupidity  of  British  capitalists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  knavery  of  their  pro- 
jectors on  the  other.  It  was  calculated  by 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  that  so  numerous  and 
extensive  were  the  joint-stock  companies 
at  that  time  on  foot,  that  a  capital  of  nearly 
£200,000,000  sterling,  or  about  twenty 
times  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  would 
be  required  to  carry  them  into  efiect. 

The  railroad  system  was  thus  inaugurated 
at  a  most  favourable  period,  when  a  super- 
abundance of  unemployed  capital  was  lead- 
ing people  into  the  '  wildest,  the  silliest, 
and  the  most  ruinous  speculations.'  The 
work  of  forming  railroads  came,  too,  when  it 
was  most  wanted — in  the  crisis  of  the  Poor 
Law  transition;  and  it  speedily  extended 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  visiting 
every    district    throughout    England    and 


Scotland,  and  embracing  every  rank  and 
interest  from  the  mansion  to  the  manufac- 
tory, from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  As 
was  justly  remarked  by  Mi-.  Walpole,  '  the 
investing  classes  found  a  new,  safe,  and 
illimitable  field  for  the  investment  of  their 
money ;  the  labouring  classes  found  a  new 
sphere  for  the  employment  of  their  labour; 
and  the  country  not  only  derived  benefit 
from  the  freer  circulation  which  railways 
produced,  but  also  from  the  wider  employ- 
ment of  labour  and  capital.' 

As  long  as  the  new  railway  schemes  were 
brought  forward  in  moderate  numbers,  and 
were  projected  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads that  were  really  necessary,  they  were 
productive  of  benefit  both  to  the  subscribers 
and  to  the  public.  But  in  no  long  time 
speculators  of  every  kind  and  degree  flocked 
to  the  scene,  and  an  apparently  uncontrol- 
able  mania  for  gambling  in  railway  shares 
seized  upon  the  public.  In  1844  the  num- 
ber of  projects  in  respect  of  which  plans 
were  lodged  with  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
248,  but  in  1845  they  had  increased  to  815. 
The  most  desperate  exertions  were  made  to 
get  the  plans  ready  in  time,  to  be  deposited 
before  the  expiry  of  the  period  fixed  for  their 
reception.  Lithographic  draughtsmen  and 
printers  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  and  they  had  frequently  to 
remain  at  work  night  after  night,  snatching 
a  hasty  repose  for  a  couple  of  hours  on 
lockers,  or  benches,  or  the  floor.  In  some 
cases  the  contract  could  not  be  executed 
within  the  specified  time,  in  others  the 
work  was  done  very  imperfectly.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  lithographers  was  com- 
jjcUed  to  briug  over  400  workmen  from 
Belgium,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  this 
reinforcement  he  failed  in  completing  some 
of  his  plans.  Post-horses  and  express  trains 
to  bring  to  town  plans  prepared  in  the 
country,  were  sought  in  all  parts.  Horses 
were  engaged  da3's  before,  and  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  to  be  ready  to  start  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Some  railway  companies 
exercised  their  power  of  refusing  express 
trains  for  rival  projects,  and  clerks  were 
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obliged  to  make  sudden  and  embarrassiug 
changes  of  route  in  order  to  travel  by  less 
liostile  \vay$.  Up  till  midnight  on  the  last 
day  on  which  the  plans  of  the  new  projects 
could  be  deposited  with  the  Railway  Board, 
crowds  of  messengers  bearing  the  requisite 
documents  were  seen  hurrying  to  the  office, 
and  some  of  them  arrived  after  the  time 
had  expired  and  the  door  was  shut.  Up- 
wards of  600  plans  were  duly  deposited 
with  the  Board.  The  sum  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  of  each  company  was  required, 
oy  a  resolution  of  the  Lords,  to  be  lodged 
with  the  Accountant-Geueral  seven  days 
from  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  It 
amounted  at  this  time  to  £59,136,300,  being 
10  per  cent,  on  the  enormous  capital  of 
£563,208,000,  and  5  per  cent,  for  Parlia- 
mentary exjienses. 

The  wild  and  irrational  passion  for  specu- 
lation in  railways,  which  at  this  time  spread 
over  the  whole  countr}',  affected  every  class 
of  society,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant. 
The  excitement  was  unparalleled  and  quite 
uncontrollaLle.  Scarcely  anything  else  ap- 
peared to  be  thought  of  tlian  applications 
for  shares  in  new  schemes,  and  speculatioiis 
on  the  rise  or  fall  of  their  price.  A  return 
was  ordered  for  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
names  of  all  persons  in  the  United  King- 
dom who  had  subscribed  towards  the  rail- 
ways sanctioned  in  1845  for  sums  less  tlian 
£2000 — a  sort  of  postscript  to  the  return  of 
all  subscribers  to  railways  above  that  sum. 
The  return  included  upwards  of  20,000 
persons  who  had  subscribed  for  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  £21,386,703.  Among  the 
names  were  to  be  recognized  many  of  the 
leading  nobility,  partners  in  the  largest 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  firms,  and 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  in 
juxtaposition  with  multitudes  belonging  to 
the  humblest  ranks  of  society.  The  same 
columns  presented  a  combination  of  peers 
and  printers,  members  of  Parliament  and 
messengers,  principals  of  colleges  and  their 
janitors,  vicars  and  vice-admirals,  professors 
and  chimney-sweepers,  half -pay  officers  and 
carpenters,    queen's    counsels    and    cooks. 


spinsters  and  special  pleaders,  Eoman 
Catliolic  priests  and  coachmen,  attorneys' 
clerks  and  college  and  court  waiters,  reliev- 
ing officers  and  excisemen,  barristers,  book- 
sellers, and  butchers,  editors  and  engineers, 
dairymen  and  dyers,  braziers,  bankers,  beer- 
sellers,  and  butlers,  domestic  servants,  foot- 
men, and  mail  guards,  with  a  multitude  of 
other  callings  not  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Trades. 

The  supply  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 
A  powerful  body,  consisting  of  local  solici- 
tors, engineers,  and  contractors,  to  say 
nothing  of  speculators,  had  a  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  formation  of  new  lines,  and 
even  in  originating  projects  which  were  not 
expected  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Schemes 
which  looked  most  plausible  on  paper  were 
formed  for  the  extension  of  existing  rail- 
roads and  the  construction  of  subsidiary 
brandies  and  feeders,  until  tlie  map  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  intersected  in 
almost  every  part,  however  remote,  by  pro- 
jected lilies  promising  liberal  dividends. 
The  owners  of  large  estates,  wlio  were  at 
one  time  the  greatest  obstructives  to  rail- 
way enterprise,  were  now  among  its  chief 
promoters.  A  marked  cliange  of  policy  had 
taken  place  since  the  time  when  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  line  was  first  defeated 
by  the  opposition  of  the  landlords  of  the 
district,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  its  second 
Bill  only  by  keeping  out  of  sight  of  all 
mansions  and  avoiding  all  game  preserves; 
and  when  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Company,  after  seeing  their  Bill  thrown  out 
by  a  Committee  of  Peers  who  ignored  the 
evidence,  had  to  'conciliate'  their  antag- 
onists by  raising  the  estimate  for  land  from 
£250,000  to  £750,000.  The  extraordinary 
advantages  which  landowners  had  derived, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  fairly  and  un- 
fairly, from  a  railway  passing  through  or 
near  their  estates,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  formation  of  new  schemes.  When  it 
became  known  as  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
not  only  that  estates  had  been  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value  by  the  proximity  of  rail- 
ways, but  that '  compensation '  was  given  to 
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their  owners  for  alleged  injuries  wliicli  were  ] 
never  really  inflicted — that  the  companies 
usually  paid  for  land  and  'injury  to  amenity' 
extortionate  sums,  varying  from  £6000  to 
£8000  per  mile— that  in  one  case  £120,000 
was  given  for  land  said  to  be  worth  only 
£5000 — that  in  addition  large  bonuses,  in 
the  shape  of  jireference  shares  and  the  like, 
were  bestowed  to  buy  off  opposition — it  was 
not  surprising  that  landlords  should  have 
become  active  supporters  of  schemes  to 
which  they  were  once  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents. It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
indeed  for  the  local  nobility  and  land- 
owners themselves  to  take  the  lead  in  pro- 
jecting a  line  for  tlieir  own  advantage  and 
convenience.  It  was  even  hinted  that  an 
extensive  landowner  used  his  influence  as 
chairman  of  a  board  of  directors  to  project 
a  branch  running  for  many  miles  through 
his  own  estate,  and  put  his  company  to  the 
expense  of  c.  Parliamentary  contest  to  carry 
this  line ;  and  that  a  line  was  proposed  Ijy  a 
large  capitalist  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
desirable  communication  with  his  own  pro- 
perty. Stories  were  told  and  believed  of 
landowners  soliciting  interviews  with  the 
engineer  of  a  projected  railwa}',  urging  Iiim 
to  bring  the  line  through  their  district, 
promising  support  if  he  did,  and  threatening 
opposition  if  he  did  not,  dictating  the  course 
to  be  followed  on  their  estates,  and  hinting 
that  a  large  price  would  be  expected. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
nreat  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Legisla- 
ture towards  railways,  from 'the  extreme  of 
determined  rejection  or  dilatory  acquies- 
cence to  the  opposite  extreme  of  unlimited 
concession,'  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  of  the  landlords,  who  form  so  large 
a  portion  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Taking  into  account  their  private  interests, 
both  as  owners  of  land  and  shareholders  in 
railway  companies,  it  was  scarcely  probable 
that  they  could  be  free  from  personal  bias. 
A  return  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
showed  that  in  184.5  there  were  157  mem- 
bers of  I'arliament  whose  names  were  on 


the  registers  of  new  companies  for  sums 
varying  from  £29 1,000  downwards.  It  was 
only  what  in  these  circumstances  might 
have  been  expected,  that  the  projectors  of 
new  schemes  should  boast  of  the  number 
of  votes  they  could  command  in  either 
House,  and  that  members  and  peers  should 
be  personally  canvassed  for  their  support. 
It  was  publicly  complained  in  the  Upper 
House  that  'it  was  nearly  impo.ssiblc  to 
bring  together  a  jury,  some  members  of 
which  were  not  interested  in  the  railway 
they  were  about  to  assess.'  Directors  and 
chairmen  of  companies  eagerly  sought  to 
obtain — often  at  a  great  cost — a  seat  in 
Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  extension  of  their  lines ; 
and  even  members  who  had  no  connec- 
tion with  railroads  had  powerful  influence 
brought  to  liear  upon  them  to  give  their 
support  to  railway  enterprises.  The  in- 
habitants of  unaccommodated  districts  were 
naturally  urgent  with  their  representatives 
to  assist  them  to  obtain  a  line.  '  Even 
where  there  was  no  political  j^ressure,'  said 
a  writer  on  '  llaihvay  florals  and  Piailway 
Policy,'  '  there  is  the  pressure  of  their  lead- 
ing political  supporters;  of  large  landholders 
whom  it  will  not  do  to  neglect ;  of  the 
magistracy,  with  whom  it  is  needful  to  be 
on  good  terms  ;  of  local  lawyers,  important 
as  electioneering  friends,  to  whom  a  railway 
always  brings  business.  Thus,  without  ha\'- 
ing  any  immediately  private  ends,  members 
of  Parliament  are  often  almost  coerced  into 
pressing  forward  schemes  wluch,  from  a 
national  or  from  a  shareholder's  point  of 
view,  are  very  unwise  ones.' 

Owing  to  the  concurrence  of  these  and 
other  kindred  causes,  the  number  of  new 
railway  projects  which  were  brought  be- 
fore Parliament  in  1845  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  immediate  requirements 
of  the  country.  Not  a  few  of  them  were 
pure  bubble  schemes,  never  intended  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Others,  though  safe 
enougli  in  themselves,  were  quite  prema- 
ture. A  number  were  rival  projects,  con- 
tending for  possession  of  the  same  districts. 
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Not  a  few  were  subsidiary  lines  intendeJ 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  some  great  landlord 
or  small  pocket  borough,  which  the  directors 
of  an  adjacent  trunk  railroad  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  to  prevent  them  from 
lalling  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  There 
was  scarcely,  in  fact,  a  practicable  line  be- 
tween any  two  considerable  places,  however 
remote,  that  was  not  at  this  time  taken  up 
by  a  company ;  and  frequently  two,  three, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  four  projects  of 
rival  lines  between  the  same  places,  were 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  public 
and  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 

Eaihvay  legislation  at  this  period  had 
become  a  mere  scramble,  conducted  on  no 
system  or  principle.  Sound  and  judicious 
schemes  were  rejected  on  merely  technical 
grounds  of  the  most  frivolous  kind,  while 
others  of  an  inferior  character  were  sanc- 
tioned after  enormous  Parliamentary  costs 
had  been  incurred.  The  expenses,  direct 
and  incidental,  of  obtaining  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  construct  a  railway  were 
almost  always  excessive,  and  in  many 
cases  enormous.  Even  an  unopposed 
line  was  heavily  mulcted,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  rival  company  was  sure  to 
bring  a  rich  harvest  to  counsel,  solicitors, 
engineers,  and  witnesses ;  and  after  all  this 
lavish  expenditure,  often  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  had  been  incurred,  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  for  the  measure  to  be 
rejected,  not  on  account  of  any  essential 
ground  of  objection,  but  frequently  from 
some  such  trivial  cause  as  that  the  notice 
to  the  proprietor  of  a  small  piece  of  waste 
land  was  left  at  No.  23  instead  of  No.  24 
in  a  given  street. 

Mr.  Stephenson  mentions  an  instance  of 
the  hardship  entailed  on  railway  companies 
by  this  most  unwise  and  oppressive  system 
of  legislation.  The  Trent  Valley  Eailway  was 
originally  proposed  under  other  titles  in  183(1 
It  was,  however,  thrown  out  by  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee  in  consequence  of  a  barn 
of  the  value  of  £10,  which  was  shown  upon 
the  general  plan,  nijt  having  been  exhibited 
upon  an  enlarged  sheet.     In  1840  the  line 
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was  again  brought  before  Parliament.  It 
was  opposed  by  the  Grand  Junction  Eail- 
way Company,  now  part  of  the  Loudon  and 
North-Western.  No  less  than  4r)0  allecra- 
tions  were  made  against  it  before  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  Sub-Committee,  which  was 
engaged  twenty-two  days  in  considering 
these  •  objections.  The  Bill  was,  however, 
allowed  to  proceed.  It  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  then  went  into  committee,  by 
whom  it  was  under  consideration  for  sixty- 
three  days,  and  Parliament  was  prorogueil 
before  the  report  could  lie  made.  Such 
was  the  enormous  expense,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  delays  which  the  forms  of  the  House 
occasioned  in  this  case,  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  ultimate  cost  of  constructing  the 
whole  line  was  not  much  more  than  the 
amount  expended  in  obtaining  permission 
from  Parliament  to  make  it.  Another 
example  mentioned  by  the  same  authority 
will  show  the  absurdity  and  oppressiveness 
of  the  expensive  formalities,  the  delays  and 
difficulties,  with  which  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament surrounded  railway  legislation.  In 
1845  a  Bill  for  a  line  now  existing  went 
before  Parliament  with  eighteen  competi- 
tors ;  nineteen  different  parties  being  thus 
condemned  to  one  protracted  course  of  con- 
tentious litigation.  They  each  and  all  had 
to  pay,  not  only  the  costs  of  promoting  their 
own  line,  but  also  the  cost  of  opposing 
eighteen  other  bills. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  example,  which 
overshadows  all  others,  of  excessive  expen- 
diture in  Parliamentary  litigation,  as  well 
as  in  land  and  compensation,  is  supplied  in 
the  history  of  the  Great  Northern  Eailway 
Company.  The  preliminary  expenses  of 
surveys,  notices  to  landowners,  &c.,  com- 
menced in  1844,  and  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1845, 
when  it  was  opposed  by  the  Loudon  and 
N(3rth-^Yestern,  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
the  Midland  railways.  It  was  further  op- 
posed successively  by  two  other  schemes, 
called  the  London  and  York,  and  the  Direct 
Northern.  The  contest  lasted  eighty-two 
days  before  the  House  of  Commons,  more 
11 
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than  lialf  the  time  having  been  consumed 
by  opposition  to  the  Bill,  which,  after  all,  was 
allowed  to  stand  over  till  next  year  (1846), 
when,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
case,  it  began  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  where  it  left  off  in  the 
Lower  House  in  the  year  1845.  It  was 
before  the  Upper  House  between  three  and 
four  weeks,  and  was  at  length  passed  in 
the  same  session.  The  promoters  of  the 
rival  projects  were  bought  off,  and  all  their 
expenses  paid,  including  the  costs  of  the 
opposition  of  the  neighbouring  lines  already 
mentioned,  before  the  Great  Korthern  Bill 
was  passed;  and  the  'preliminary  expenses,' 
comprising  the  whole  expenditure  of  every 
kind  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  at 
the  end  of  two  years'  litigation,  was 
£590,355  —  the  greater  part  incurred 
needlessly.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
an  additional  sum  of  £172,722  has  been 
paid  for  'law  and  engineering  expenses 
in  Parliament '  to  31st  December,  1857, 
which  has  been  expended  almost  wholly  in 
obtaining  leave  from  Parliament  to  make 
various  necessary  alterations.  Thus,  it 
would  appear  that  a  sum  total  of  £763,077 
was  spent  as  Parliamentary  charges  for 
obtaining  leave  to  construct  245  miles, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £3115  per  mile. 

During  the  same  period  the  payments 
made  by  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  Com- 
pany for 'laud  and  compensation' amounted 
to  £1,901,371,  or  nearly  two  millions  ster- 
ling, at  the  rate  of  £7760  per  mile.  The 
Parliamentary  and  laud  and  compensation 
charges  together  make  a  sum  of  £2,664,448, 
or  £10,875  per  mile  of  the  original  line. 
The  total  payments  on  capital  account  were 
£11,299,300,  and  of  this  amount  these  items 
constitute  the  formidable  proportion  of 
twenty-three  and  a  half  per  cent.;  being 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  capital  forestalled 
before  the  ground  was  broken. 

Though  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  was 
the  most  flagrant  it  was  by  no  means  the 
only  case  which  illustrates  the  absurdity 
of  the  system  of  railway  legislation — the 
costly   and    harassing    manner   in    which 


railway  Bills  have  to  be  fought  tlirough 
competition  and  opposition  in  Parliament. 
It  has  been  found  that  legal  and  Parlia- 
mentary expenses  have  varied  from  £650 
to  £3000  per  mile.  In  one  contest  £57,009 
was  spent  among  six  counsel  and  twenty 
solicitors.  The  si;ms  expended  by  one 
company  alone  in  nine  years  in  legal  and 
Parliamentary  expenses  reached  £480,000, 
averaging  £53,000  a  year.  In  more  recent 
times  the  cost  of  railway  making  has  greatly 
diminished  ;  but  the  average  capital  ex- 
penditure in  railways  has  been  nearly  main- 
tained by  otherwise  excessive  expenses  at 
the  same  high  rate  having  amounted  in  the 
end  of  1857  to  £35,000  per  mile.  The 
reduction  of  dividends  in  many  cases  to 
one-half  their  original  amount  has  made 
the  shareholders  realize  the  folly  of  need- 
less and  fruitless  litigation,  and  of  the 
multiplication  of  unnecessary  and  unre- 
munerating  branch  lines. 

It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Laing  (and  Mr. 
Stephenson  thought  he  had  not  overstated 
the  case)  that  'out  of  the  £208,000,000 
raised  before  1854  for  the  construction  of 
our  railways,  £70,000,000  had  been  need- 
lessly sjjent  in  contests,  in  duplicate  lines, 
in  '  the  multiplication  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  schemes  prosecuted  at  an  almost 
reckless  expense ; '  and  Mr.  Stephenson 
believed  that  this  sum  is  'a  very  inade- 
quate representation  of  the  actual  loss  in 
point  of  convenience,  economy,  and  other 
circurn.stances  connected  with  traffic,  which 
the  public  has  sustained  by  reason  of  Par- 
liamentary carelessness  in  legislating  for 
railways.'  In  1855  it  was  shown  by  a 
return  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  however,  was  far  from  complete, 
'  that  the  amount  expended  by  existing 
railway  companies  in  obtaining  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  by  which  they  were  incor- 
porated was  no  less,  in  I'arliamentary,  legal, 
and  engineering  costs,  than  £14,000,000 
sterling.  By  a  return  made  four  }'ears 
later,  it  appeared  that  the  Parliamentary 
expenses  alone  incurred  by  raihvay  compa- 
nies owning  £263,000,000  capital  amounted 
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to  about  £8,500,000  sterling,  or  thirty- 
two  per  cent.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  expenditure  thus  incurred  proved  in  the 
end  to  have  been  completely  thrown  away, 
so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  railway  com- 
panies was  concerned;  for,  prompted  by 
jealousy  and  antagonism,  they  obtained  at 
this  time  powers  for  2000  miles  of  railway 
which  they  never  made.  The  millions  thus 
squandered  in  surveys  and  Parliamentary 
contests — '  food  for  law3^ers  and  engineers  ' 
— would  nearly  all  have  been  saved,  and  so 
would  the  reduction  on  the  original  trunk 
lines,  if  the  Government  and  the  Legislature 
had  exercised  a  proper  superintendence 
over  the  railway  Acts.  The  result  was  that 
the  various  companies,  after  battling  their 
way  through  Parliament  at  an  enormous 
expense  and  paying  exorbitant  compensa- 
tion to  landed  proprietors  and  others,  had 
at  last  their  own  way,  and  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  reprisals  upon  the  public 
for  all  their  unnecessary  expenses  and 
vexations. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the 
railway  companies  did  not  go  before  Par- 
liament with  clean  hands.  It  was  notorious 
that  men  of  straw  held  shares  amount- 
ing to  £100,000  and  even  £200,000— that 
numerous  directorates  were  filled  by  the 
same  persons,  one  individual  having  a 
seat  at  twenty -three  boards — that  sub- 
scription contracts  were  made  up  with 
signatures  at  ten  and  even  four  shillings 
apiece.  It  transpired  that  some  boards 
kept  their  books  in  cipher,  made  false 
entries,  and  took  prudent  care  not  to 
record  their  proceedings  in  minute  books; 
that  in  one  company  £500,000  capi- 
tal was  set  down  to  fictitious  names ; 
that  in  another,  directors  bought  for 
account  more  shares  than  they  issued,  and 
so  forced  up  the  price ;  and  that  on  many 
others  they  re-purchased  for  the  company 
their  own  shares,  paying  themselves  with 
the  depositors'  money. 

In  not  a  few  in.stances  railway  manage- 
ment was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  manner 
in  which  railway  companies  had  been  insti- 


tuted and  railroad  Acts  sanctioned.  The 
published  report  of  an  investigation  com- 
mittee brought  to  light  the  discreditable 
conduct  of  the  directors  of  one  of  the 
English  lines,  who  allotted  among  them- 
selves 15,000  new  .shares  then  at  a  premium 
in  the  market,  showed  that  they  used  the 
company's  funds  in  order  to  pay  the  deposits 
on  these  shares,  and  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber thus  accommodated  himself  in  meeting 
both  the  deposits  and  calls  to  the  extent  of 
£80,000.  The  report  also  showed  that 
certain  of  the  directors  took  loans  to  them- 
selves out  of  the  company's  floating  balances 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  when  the  market 
rate  was  high,  and  paid  themselves  larger 
salaries  than  those  assigned,  entering  the 
difference  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  ledger 
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under  the  head  of  'petty  disbursements.' 
The  mode  in  which  boards  contrived  to  carry 
contested  measures  Avas,  if  possible,  still 
worse.  To  say  nothing  of  garbled  state- 
ments and  '  cooked  accounts,'  issued  for  tlie 
purpose  of  misleading  shareholders  and 
'making  things  pleasant,'  and  of  proxies 
given  for  a  specific  purpose  having  been 
used  for  other  and  different  purposes,  the 
managers  of  one  railway  company  were 
convicted  of  having  carried  their  own 
schemes  by  the  aid  of  preference  shares 
standing  in  the  names  of  station-masters, 
and  of  being  aided  by  the  proxies  of  the 
secretary's  children,  too  young  to  write. 

For  a  brief  space  the  speculations^  in 
railway  construction  and  in  railway  sliares 
were  succes.sful  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations;  and  large  fortunes  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  gained  by  the  specu- 
lators who  had  embarked  in  tliem  at  the 
risk  of  their  whole  fortune,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  great  deal  more.  But  in  due  time 
the  inevitable  revulsion  came,  hastened  and 
aggravated,  if  not  produced,  by  the  famine 
in  Ireland.  Mercantile  disasters  speedily 
followed,  bringing  destruction  and  -dishon- 
our to  thousands.  The  disasters  of  1847 
not  only  swept  away  all  the  gains  of  most 
of  the  deluded  gamblers  in  railway  shares, 
whom  the  eager  haste  to  be  rich  had  led 
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into  temptation,  and  snares,  and  fraud,  and 
ruin,  but  brought  severe  suffering  on  vast 
multitudes  who  were  free  from  all  complic- 
ity in  their  offences.  The  progress  of  rail- 
road construction  was  suddenly  arrested ; 
not  a  few  schemes  that  had  absorbed  large 
sums  of  money  were  of  necessity  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  profits  which  even  the  best 
lines  had  yielded  were  reduced  by  a  half 
or  even  two-thirds.  In  time  railroad  prop- 
erty recovered  from  this  depression,  and  a 
judicious  and  steady  rate  of  progress  was 
established  and  continued.  In  1880  there 
were  nearly  18,000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
United  Kingdom  open  for  traffic.  At  the 
close  of  1881  they  had  increased  to  18,176, 
and  the  total  length  constructed  during  the 
previous  ten  years  was  2799  miles. 

Tiie  paid-up  capital  of  the  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  that 
year  was  £7-45, 528,102,  or  £41,019  per  mile 
of  line  open.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
proportion  of  paid-up  capital  to  mileage 
is  steadily  increasing.  In  1871  it  was  only 
£35,943  per  mile  of  line.  The  increase  of 
£5076  per  mile  is  not  owing  to  an  advance 
in  the  cost  of  construction,  but  is  partly 
due  to  a  large  nominal  increase  in  the 
capital  of  some  of  the  companies,  caused  by 
the  consolidation  of  their  stocks;  partly  to 
the  fact  that  enormously  expensive  metro- 
politan lines  have  been  undertaken  within 
the  last  few  years.  Some  part  also  of  the 
increase  may  probably  be  due  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  iron  rails  have  been  replaced 
by  steel  —  an  expenditure  that  will  of 
course  be  ultimately  compensated  by  the 
diminished  cost  of  maintaining  the  per- 
manent way. 

The  gross  receipts  of  all  the  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1881  amounted  to 
£66,557,442.  This  is  the  largest  gross  sum 
ever  earned  in  one  year  by  our  railroads, 
being  equal  to  £3062  for  every  mile  open. 
The  receipts  from  traffic  were  £63,908,237, 
or  £3516  per  mile  open,  and  5s.  l^d.  per  i 
train  mile  run ;  and  this  is  the  lowest 
amount  per  train  mile  that  has  been  earned 
since  1870.    In  other  words,  if  the  railways  [ 


have  earned  more  money  than  ever  before, 
they  have  given  for  it  more  work  in  pro- 
portion to  receipts  than  in  any  previous 
year.  They  carried  in  1881,  exclusive  of 
season-ticket  holders,  623,047,787  passen- 
gers, or  about  19,000,000  more  than  in 
1880  ;  but  the  receipt  per  passenger  in  that 
year  was  rather  more  than  lOff?.  against 
less  than  10|(?.  in  1881.  This  reduction 
must  mean,  either  that  fares  have  been 
lowered,  or  that  railway  travellers  have 
been  more  economical.  The  working  ex- 
penditure was  £34,602,616,  or  52  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts,  while  in  1880  it  was 
only  51  per  cent.  Thus  the  proportion  of 
net  earnings  to  paid-up  capital  was  only 
4-29  per  cent,  in  1881,  against  4-38  per 
cent,  in  1880,  though  the  gross  receipts 
were  larger  by  upwards  of  £1,000,000 
sterling. 

With  regard  to  the  railway  systems  of 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  paid-up 
capital  of  the  Eugli.sh  railways  at  the  end 
of  1881  was  £616,437,449 ;  of  the  Scottish 
railways,  £94,819,089;  and  of  the  Irish 
railways,  £34,271,624.  The  proportion  of 
paid-up  capital  per  mile  of  line  open  was 
in  England,  £48,211;  in  Scotland,  £32,394; 
and  in  Ireland,  £14,040.  The  difference 
is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
12,087  miles  of  the  English  railways,  out 
of  18,176  miles,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  are  of 
double  Kne,  while  Scotland  has  only  1134 
miles  of  double  line  out  of  a  total  of  2927, 
and  Ireland  only  568  miles  out  of  2441. 
But  the  greater  cost  of  land  in  England, 
and  the  very  large  expenditure  consequent 
on  the  incessant  Parliamentary  strife  among 
the  companies,  also  go  a  long  way  to 
account  for  the  much  greater  capital  out- 
lay in  that  country.  In  respect  of  net 
earnings,  after  deducting  working  expendi- 
ture, the  English  lines  received  85"3  per 
cent,  the  Scottish  111  per  cent.,  and  the 
Irish  onlj'  3-6  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
working  expenditure  to  gross  receipts  was 
in  England  52,  in  Scotland  51,  and  in 
Ireland  56  per  cent.  The  hea\y  expense 
incurred  in  working  the  Irish  railways  na 
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doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  with  an 
aggregate  capital  whicli  is  scarcely  a  third 
of  that  of  a  single  English  railway — the 
London  and  North-Western — they  have  a 
most  disproportionate  array  of  boards  of 
directors,  general  managers,  and  separate 
working  staffs,  constituting  a  heavy  charge 
on  their  receii)ts,  a  great  part  of  which 
might  be  saved  under  a  judicious  scheme 
of  amalgamation. 

Of  the  623,047,787  passengers,  exclusive 
of  season-ticket  holders,  conveyed  by  all 
the  railways  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  the 
year  1881,  the  English  lines  carried 
558,193,078,  or  89^  pe"!-  cent,  of  the  whole; 
the  Scottish  railways  conveyed  47,211,449, 
7^  per  cent.;  while  only  17,643,260,  or  less 
than  3  per  cent.,  were  carried  by  the  Irish 
lines.  These  numbers  give  for  every  in- 
habitant of  England  and  Wales  21-5  railway 
journeys  during  the  year;  for  every  inhab- 
itant of  Scotland  12'7  journeys;  and  for 
every  inhabitant  of  Ireland  3'4  journeys — 
facts  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
relative  condition  and  means  of  the  respec- 
tive populations  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In 
England  the  proportion  of  first  class  pas- 
sengers was  5'6  per  cent.,  of  second  class 
6-5  per  cent.,  and  of  third  class  a  little  more 
than  84  per  cent.  In  Scotland  the  first 
class  passengers  were  10'3  per  cent.,  the 
second  class  6'5  per  cent.,  and  the  third 
class  83-2  per  cent.  In  Ireland  the  pro- 
portions were — first  class  9-5  per  cent., 
second  class  22-8  per  cent.,  and  third  class 
677  per  cent.  The  great  number  of  sports- 
men and  wealthy  tourists  who  travel  from 
the  south  through  Scotland  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  the  large  proportion  of  first  class 
passengers  who  travel  on  the  Scottish  rail- 
roads; but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  excess  of  second  class  passen- 
gers in  Ireland  over  those  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  average  receipt  per  passenger 
in  England  in  1881  was  rather  more  than 
8ff?.,  in  Scotland  it  was  ll^rf,,  and  in  Ire- 
land a  fraction  over  Is.  Ad.  It  is  evident  from 
these  details  that  fares  are  much  lower  in 
England  than  in  the  other  two  kingdoms, 


and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
development  of  the  passenger  traffic  there 
than  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

The  total  quantity  of  minerals  and  mer- 
chandise carried  by  the  English  railways 
during  the  year  1881  was  207,477,468  tons, 
or  16,200  tons  per  mile  of  line  open.  On 
the  Scottish  lines  the  quantity  conveyed 
was  33,939,472,  or  16,595  tons  per  mile  of 
line;  and  on  tlie  Irish  railroads  there  were 
carried  only  3,572,658  tons,  or  1463  per 
mile  of  line — a  striking  proof  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  Irish  commerce  and  industry  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  sister  kingdoms. 
The  receipt  per  ton  carried  was  in  England 
nearly  3s.,  in  Scotland  2s.  6^d.,  and  in  Ire- 
land 6s.  7d. — which  shows  both  that  much 
higher  rates  are  levied  on  the  Irish  railways 
and  that  they  carry  an  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  minerals,  which  are  always  charged 
at  a  comparatively  low  rate. 

The  influence  which  the  railway  system, 
notwithstanding  the  grievous  defects  attend- 
ing its  (ft'ganization,  has  exercised  on  the 
various  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial. 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  connnerco 
have  all  felt  the  impulse  given  to  them 
by  the  improved  means  of  communication. 
They  have  enabled  man  to  triumph  over 
space  and  time.  The  increased  facilities  of 
intercourse  have  not  only  increased  the 
traffic  which  originally  existed,  but  created 
traffic  then  unknown,  and  have  led  to  the 
most  extraordinary  development  of  trade 
and  manufactures  that  has  ever  been  seen. 
They  have  greatly  promoted  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  by  cheapening 
the  cost  of  land  drainage  and  the  convey- 
ance of  artificial  manures,  and  liy  opening 
a  ready  and  rapid  access  to  distant  markets 
for  the  productions  of  the  most  remote  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom,  especially  for  such 
perishable  articles  as  milk,  cream,  fresh 
butter,  vegetables,  and  dead  meat.  The 
value  of  land  has  been  raised  in  the  more 
distant  places,  and  both  the  rent  of  the 
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landlords  and  the  profits  of  the  farmers 
have  lieen  increased  by  the  rapid  and  com- 
paratively cheap  communication  which  rail- 
ways have  established  between  the  capital 
and  the  great  central  towns  and  the  out- 
lying rural  and  pastoral  districts.  One  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  railway  travelling, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  is  the  facility 
it  affords  to  those  whose  capital  consists  in 
labour.and  theexcursion  trains  which  enable 
the  artizan  to  leave  the  crowded  city,  to 
refresh  liis  mind  and  body  by  breathing 
the  pure  air  of  heaven,  are  most  important 
elements  in  tlie  moral  as  well  as  in  the  phy- 
sical improvement  of  the  working  classes. 
Railways  have  thus  not  only  powerfully 
contributed  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
country  by  economizing  time,  by  cheapening 
conveyance,  and  by  enabling  branches  of 
industry  to  be  pursued  which  without  them 
Avould  have  been  impossible,  but  they  have 
conferred  most  important  indirect  benefits 
on  the  community,  by  diffusing  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  establishing  bonds  of  com- 
mercial and  friendly  intercourse,  and  remov- 
ing mutual  antipathies  between  distant 
nations,  the  result,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
mutual  ignorance.  The  comfort,  cheapness, 
and  speed  of  railway  journeying  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  facilities  of  travel 
through  our  own  and  foreign  countries;  and 
this  freedom  of  intercourse  has  already 
dispelled  many  previously  inveterate  pre- 
judices and  contributed  to  the  maintenance 
of  those  '  friendly  relations  which  are  the 
best  security  of  mutual  advantage,  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  and  of  general  peace.' 

'  In  considering  the  history  of  railway 
legislation,'  says  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
'  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  without 
humiliation  and  dismay  at  the  conduct  of 
Parliament,  and,  we  must  add,  of  many  of 
the  statesmen  who  ought  to  have  guided 
the  decisions  of  Parliament  on  those  ques- 
tions. Ko  general  princijile  has  ever  been 
consistently  adhered  to.  No  general  plan 
or  system,  embracing  the  railway  communi- 
cations of  Great  Britain,  was  ever  conceiv<?d. 
Everything  has  been  done  piecemeal;  every 


scheme  has  been  alternately  opposed  by 
factious  or  rival  interests,  and  promoted  by 
petty  and  personal  interests.  Enormous 
sums  have  been  wasted  in  these  disputes. 
Sums  not  less  enormous  have  been  extracted 
from  tlie  pockets  of  shareholders  and  the 
public  for  wild  and  worthless  purposes. 
And  all  this  has  occurred  Ijccause  no  reso- 
lute attempt  was  made  by  the  Government 
to  assert  some  principle  of  authority,  and 
to  rescue  railway  speculation  from  the 
anarchy  into  which  it  had  been  allowed 
to  fall.'  Speaking  of  this  question,  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  in  his  Address 
delivered  to  the  Institution  of  Royal  En- 
gineers, in  Januar}',  1856,  said,  '  If,  instead 
of  leaving  the  decision  of  these  subjects  to 
inexperienced  ti-ibunals,  a  mixed  commis- 
sion could  be  organized  of  practical  men 
of  acknowledged  legal,  commercial,  and 
mechanical  ability,  there  might  be  hope 
for  us.  What  we  want  is  a  tribunal  upon 
these  suljjects  competent  to  judge,  and 
willing  to  devote  its  attention  to  railway 
subjects  only.  We  do  not  impute  to  Par- 
liament that  it  is  dishonest,  but  we  impute 
that  it  is  incompetent.  Neither  its  prac- 
tical experience,  nor  its  time,  nor  its  .system 
of  procedure  is  adapted  for  railway  legis- 
lation. What  we  ask  is  knowledge.  Give 
us,  we  say,  a  tribunal  competent  to  form  a 
sound  opinion.  Commit  to  that  tribunal, 
with  every  restriction  you  think  necessary, 
the  whole  of  the  great  questions  apjiertain- 
ing  to  our  system.  Let  it  protect  private 
interests  apart  from  railways;  let  it  judge 
of  the  desirability  of  initiating  measures  of 
all  proposals  for  purchases,  amalgamations, 
or  other  railway  aiTangements ;  delegate  to 
it  the  power  of  enforcing  such  regulations 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  thought  needful 
to  secure  the  rights  of  private  persons  or  of 
the  public;  devolve  on  it  the  duty  of  con- 
solidating, if  possible,  the  railway  laws,  and 
of  making  .such  amendments  therein  as  the 
public  interests  and  the  property  now  de- 
pending upon  the  system  may  require;  give 
it  full  delegated  authority  over  us  in  any 
way  you  please:  all  we  ask  is  that  it  shall 
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be  a  tribunal  llmt  is  impartial  and  that  is 
thoroughly  informed;  and  if  impartiality 
and  intelligence  are  secured,  we  do  not  fear 
for  the  result.' 

Tills  earnest  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
most  eminent  railway  authority  of  the  age 
was  made  in  vain.  The  Government  and 
the  Legislature  declined  to  interfere  or  to 
lay  down  any  definite  principle  on  which 
railway  legislation  should  be  based ;  and 
the  companies  were  left  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  opposition  or  the  unscrupulous 
greed  of  landowners,  the  wranglings  of  the 
bar,  the  contradictions  of  men  of  science, 
and  the  complicated  intrigues  of  lawyers, 
engineers,  contractors,  and  local  solicitors. 
The  antagonism  fostered  by  this  culpable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
has  led  to  the  wr.ste  of  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  useless  Parliamentary  contests, 
and  to  the  loss  of  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  national  capital  in  the  making 
of  railways  which  were  not  needed  at  the 
time,  and  for  many  of  which  there  is  even 
yet  no  due  requirement;  and  has  reduced 
ihe  investments  of  shareholders  to  less  than 
half  the  amount  which  they  ought  to  have 
yielded,  and  would  have  yielded  under  a 
proper  .system  of  legislation. 

The  contrast  between  the  plan  acted  upon 
in  Belgium  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  their 
respective  results,  is  striking  and  instruc- 
tive. Belgium  was  the  first  State  in  which 
the  construction  of  railways  was  adopted  as 
a  measure  of  public  policy,  and  it  was  due 
to  the  foresight  and  the  firmness  of  King 
Leopold.  He  had  scarcely  been  installed 
sovereign  of  his  new  kingdom  in  1831,  when 
he  directed  the  attention  of  his  ministers 
to  tlie  construction  of  railways  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country.  In  England  at 
that  time  (the  birthplace  of  the  railway  and 
the  locomotive)  the  proposal  to  extend  these 
'  tram  roads,'  as  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
termed  them,  was  encountered  by  obloquy, 
denunciation,  and  resistance.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  the  rural  deputies 
in  the  Belgian  Chambers  looked  upon  the 


scheme  of  their  sovereign  with  considerable 
apprehension.  The  sagacity  and  persever- 
ance of  the  King,  however,  well  supported 
by  his  ministers,  overcame  all  resistance; 
and  in  May,  1834,  powers  were  granted  to 
construct  an  almost  complete  system  of 
main  lines  throughout  Belgium,  connecting 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  king- 
dom with  each  other.  The  end  aimed  at 
was  not  the  gain  of  the  individual,  but  'the 
extension  of  the  traffic  and  communication 
of  the  country,  to  the  utmo.st  limits  of  the 
public  capabilities,  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
charge  at  which  the  original  outlay  can  be 
reimbursed.' 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater 
contrast  than  is  presented  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  preliminary  steps  toward  the 
construction  of  a  railway  are  taken  in  Bel- 
gium compared  with  those  taken  in  Britain. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  plan  of  a  railway  originates  in 
the  latter — its  promoters,  its  capitalists  and 
associates,  its  engineers  and  solicitors  and 
salaried  agents,  its  prospectuses  and  adver- 
tisements, its  ParUameutary  struggles  and 
the  harpies  who  prey  upon  it  at  every  stage, 
to  say  nothiug  of  the  claims  for  the  land 
required  to  form  it,  and  for  compensation 
for  alleged  injury  to  amenity,  for  all  of 
which  the  public  must  ultimately  pay. 
'  The  first  step,'  says  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  "Works,  '  which  the 
Belgian  Government  took  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  object,  was  to  employ  a 
number  of  competent  engineers  to  survey 
the  kingdom,  and  to  determine  the  main 
lines  with  reference  not  only  to  the  general 
features  of  the  country,  but  also  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  several  large  towns,  and  to 
their  internal  and  foreign  relations.'  The 
report  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  the  result  of 
this  mode  of  proceeding, '  the  people  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  much  earlier  intro- 
duction of  this  important  means  of  com- 
munication than  if  the  undertaking  had 
been  left  to  private  speculation — without 
risk  to  individuals — without  the  interfer- 
ence of  private  interests — on  lines,  perhaps, 
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wliicli  of  tliemselves  would  have  offered  no 
temptation  to  private  enterprise,  but  wliich, 
as  part  of  an  extensive  system,  ■will  repay, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  them.'  If  a  similar  system 
had  been  followed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  Parliamentary  costs,  amounting 
sometimes  to  £1000,  rarely  to  less  than 
£500,  a  mile,  might  liave  been  saved.  The 
flagrant  extortion  of  landed  proprietors, 
amounting  sometimes  to  £10,000  a  mile, 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  that  the  average  cost  of 
the  lines  executed  in  England  and  Scotland, 
instead  of  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  a  mile, 
would  have  been,  as  in  Belgium,  only  about 
£852G  a  mile.  The  greatest  expense  in- 
curred in  the  construction  of  any  portion 
of  the  Belgian  line  is  about  £10,000,  equal 
to  the  lowest  sum  incurred  in  tlie  construc- 
tion of  the  cheapest  line  in  England,  while 
it  does  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the 
expense  which  hundreds  of  miles  iia  Eng- 
land have  cost — all  of  which,  of  course, 
ultimately  falls  upon  the  public. 

It  was  in  May,  1834,  that  the  law  author- 
izing the  Government  to  carry  out  their 
scheme  was  passed,  and  the  works  were 
carried  out  with  such  promptitude  that  the 
first  portion  of  the  public  railway  from 
Brussels  to  Malines  was  finished  and  opened 
for  traffic  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1835.  Suc- 
cessive additions  were  afterwards  made  to 
the  Belgian  railway  system,  until  eventually 
347  miles  of  public  lines  were  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  of  £8,410,128.  In  addition 
to  the  State  railroads,  900  miles  of  railwaj's, 
principally  branches,  were  constructed  by 
private  companies,  to  wliich  concessions 
had  been  made  by  the  Government.  Of 
these  lines  117  are  worked  by  the  State, 
and  783  by  the  companies  themselves,  mak- 
ing the  total  of  railway  accommodation  of 
Belgium  1247  miles,  or  one  mile  of  railway 
for  every  ten  square  miles  of  territorj-. 
Even  in  the  case  of  private  companies  the 
railroads  virtually  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  their  management  and  the  profits 
derived  from  their  working  are  merely  con- 


ceded for  a  limited  period  to  the  companies, 
and  by  a  gradual  process  of  redemption  will 
ultimately  become  the  unburthened  pro- 
perty of  the  State. 

The  results  of  this  arrangement  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  '  Every 
year's  expenditure,'  says  the  '  Compte 
I^eudu '  of  1862,  '  demonstrates  that  the 
patriotic  law  of  the  1st  of  May,  1834,  is 
worthy  of  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
nation,  continuing  as  it  does  to  take 
the  very  first  rank  among  the  great 
things  that  independent  Belgium  has  been 
able  to  accomplish.'  When  "M.  Fassiaux, 
Director-general  of  the  Posts,  Railways,  and 
Telegraphs  in  Belgium,  was  asked  before 
the  English  Eoyal  Commission,  '  Does  ex- 
perience show  the  expediency  of  the  rail- 
ways belonging  to  the  Government  ? '  his 
reply  was — 

'  The  experience  obtained  in  Belgium  of 
tlie  working  by  the  State  of  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  railways  existing  in  that  country 
is  entirely  in  favour  of  that  system.  The 
results  are  better  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  and  notwithstanding  this  superior 
financial  result  the  lines  worked  by  the 
State  are  those  kept  in  the  best  order.  The 
working  of  them  gives  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  the  commercial  world,  and  to  the 
public  in  general,  as  regards  regularity  of 
conveyance,  cheapness  of  transit,  and  com- 
fort of  passengers.  The  State  not  being 
solely  guided  by  the  prospect  of  financial 
gain,  but  having  constantly  in  view  the 
interest  of  the  public  which  it  represents, 
is  in  a  better  position  than  private  com- 
panies to  introduce  all  desiraljle  improve- 
ments, not  only  as  regards  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  service,  but  also  as 
respects  the  cost  of  conveyance,  without, 
however,  altogether  disregarding  the  in- 
crease of  revenue  which  its  operations  may 
bring  into  the  public  treasury.' 

The  profits  on  the  capital  expended  on  the 
line  between  Brussels  and  Malines  amounted 
in  the  first  year  to  8  per  cent.,  and  those  on 
the  line  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp  to 
IG.  Taking  all  the  Belgian  lines  overhead,  in 
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1858,  the  net  profits,  after  providing  for  all 
interests  and  outgoings,  Avas  5J  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  expended;  in  1860  it  was  6i 
per  cent. ;  and  now  it  is  7  per  cent.  In 
eight  years  (1856-64)  the  charges  on  goods 
were  lowered  an  average  of  28  per  cent. 
The  public  despatched  2,706,000  tons,  or 
72  per  cent,  more,  while  they  economized 
by  the  reduction  of  rates  the  sum  of 
£800,000,  and  the  profits  realized  by  the 
public  treasury  were  £231,240  more  than 
before  cheaper  transport  was  adopted. 

The  average  cost  of  establishing  the 
sj'stem  of  Belgian  lines  was  £16,600  per 
mile,  consideraljly  less  than  one-half  the 
expense  of  constructing  the  lines  iii  our  own 
country.  Tire  expense  of  working  the  rail- 
roads is  much  less,  and  is  diminishing  from 
year  to  year.  Tliat  the  fares  of  railway 
travelling  in  England  should  greatly  exceed 
those  in  Belgium  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  difference  of  outlay  expended  in  their 
construction.  The  latter,  taken  overhead, 
are  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  former. 
'  Travellers  from  London  to  Brussels,'  says 
the  Qua rtcrbj  Review,  'are  readily  enabled 
to  compare  the  working  of  the  Belgian 
with  the  English  system.  In  making  their 
journey  between  the  two  cities  the  distance 
travelled  on  English  ground  is  78  miles, 
and  on  Belgian  89  miles.  On  the  English 
side  are  two  well-appointed  railways,  the 
property  of  private  companies,  both  running 
trains  between  London  and  Dover,  each 
with  its  separate  chairman  and  board  of 
directors,  general  manager,  staff,  and  work- 
ing plant.  On  the  Belgian  side  is  a  single 
railway,  the  property  of  the  nation,  worked 
by  government  officials,  resj)onsible  to  the 
administration  for  the  time  being.  Of  the 
two  railways  on  the  English  side  the  one 
most  recently  constructed  was  authorized 
by  Parliament  in  order  to  give  the  public 
the  benefit  of  "competition"  by  railway. 
But  Parliament  in  .its  wisdom  does  not 
seem  to  have  provided  for  the  emergency 
of  the  new  company  combining  with  the 
old  one,  and  rendering  '■  competition  "  im- 
possible.    The   companies  have  combined, 
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and  now  see  the  advantage  which  the 
public  has  derived  from  the  competition 
policy  so  much  favoured  by  Parliament. 
First  lake  express  trains.  Wliile  the  fare 
by  both  the  English  lines  to  Dover  for  78 
miles  is  205.  first  class,  and  15s.  second 
class,  or  over  id.  and  2\d.  per  mile  respect- 
ively,-the  fares  charged  by  the  Belgian 
State  railway  for  the  journey  of  89  miles 
is  only  o.s.  first  class,  3s.  4fZ.  second  class, 
and  2s.  &d.  third  class,  or  less  than  seven- 
tenths  of  a  penny  per  mile  first  class,  less 
than  five-tenths  of  a  penny  second  class, 
and  a  little  more  than  three-tenths  of  a 
penny  third  class,  or  about  one-fourth  the 
rate  of  travelling  in  England.  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  trains  the  fares  charged  for  the 
78  miles  run  on  the  two  English  lines  is 
18s.  6(7.  first  class,  13s.  M.  second  class, 
and  (Js.  Q)d.  third  class,  while  that  charged 
for  the  89  miles  run  on  the  Belgian  State 
lines  is  equivalent  to  4.?.  '2d.  first  class, 
2s.  9^rf.  second  class,  and  2s.  Id.  third 
class.  Nor  is  there  so  much  difference  in 
the  speed  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
English  express  trains  perform  the  journey 
of  78  miles  in  two  hours'  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  ordinary  trains  in  a  little 
over  three  hours ;  while  the  Belgian  express 
trains  perform  the  journey  of  89  miles  in 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
ordinary  trains  in  little  less  than  four 
hours.'  The  Belgian  Minister  of  Public 
"Works  was  fully  justified  in  saying  '  that 
facility  and  cheapness  of  travelling  are  in 
principle  as  fruitful  of  benefits  to  all  classes 
of  society  as  the  economical  transport  of 
goods  can  be  for  the  producers  and  for  the 
consumers.' 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  railway 
passenger  traffic  on  the  Belgian  railways  is 
one  of  the  most  strikmg  features  of  the 
system.  Before  the  establishment  of  these 
lines  of  communication  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers between  Brussels  and  Antv.-erp  per 
annum  was  75,000.  In  the  first  eight 
months,  after  the  opening  of  the  railways, 
the  number  was  541,129 ;  and  afterwards 
the  number  of  travellers  between  these 
12 
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cities  amounted  iu  1857  to  1,145,467,  and 
has  since  been  largely  augmented.  The 
passengers  by  railway  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  in  1836  amounted  to  only 
522,991.  On  an  average,  therefore,  each 
inhabitant  may  be  supposed  to  take  one 
trip  a  year.  The  population  of  the  three 
Belgian  towns,  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and 
Brussels,  did  not  amount  in  1837  to  one- 
half  of  that  on  the  English  line,  and  neither 
the  population  nor  the  commercial  activity 
of  tlie  surrounding  districts  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  its  competitor ;  yet  the 
intercourse  iu  1857  was  more  than  twice 
as  great,  and  with  reference  to  the  cUfler- 
ence  of  population  was  four  times  as  great, 
the  average  number  of  trips  to  each  inhabi- 
tant having  been  live  per  annum. 

The  example  of  Belgium,  with  reference 
to  the  construction  and  working  of  railways, 
was  shortly  after  generally  followed  by  the 
other  continental  sovereigns  and  "overn- 
ments.  In  some  cases  the  State  took  the 
initiative,  projecting  and  constructing  the 
railways,  and  retaining  the  working  of 
them  in  their  own  hands.  In  others,  the 
plans  of  the  proposed  lines  were  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  concessions  were  granted  to  private 
companies  to  construct  and  work  them, 
subject  to  the  control  and  approval  of 
Government.  The  King  of  Holland  was 
naturally  anxious  that  his  kingdom  should 
share  in  the  advantages  of  railway  commu- 
nication enjoyed  by  its  nearest  neighbour; 
but  the  Dutch  Chambers  were  by  no  means 
as  keenly  sensible  of  the  advantages  as 
their  sovereign,  and  declined  to  give  the 
required  legislative  encouragement  to  such 
enterprises.  In  these  circumstances  King 
William  gave  his  personal  guarantee  to  a 
company,  which  undertook  the  line  from 
Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam,  fifty-three  miles 
in  length,  and  completed  in  1844.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  whicli  requires 
no  difficult  or  costly  engineering  works,  it 
was  constructed  at  little  more  than  £5000 
per  mile,  exclusive  of  the  stock.  The  line 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  frontier  of  Prussia 


cost  £15,000  per  mile.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  State,  but  was  afterwards  leased  to 
an  Anglo-Dutch  company.  A  complete 
system  of  railways  has  since  been  estab- 
lished in  Holland,  surveyed  and  laid  out 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  Government,  but  constructed  by  private 
companies,  to  which  special  privileges  were 
granted  for  the  purpose.  In  Prussia  about 
one-half  of  the  railroads  were  constructed 
and  are  worked  by  private  companies.  Of 
the  other  half,  a  society  was  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  is  worked  by  a 
Government  staff.  The  remainder  were 
constructed  by  private  companies,  under 
concessions,  and  are  also  worked  by  Gov- 
ernment. In  1863  the  State  lines  yielded 
a  profit  of  7f  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
expended  in  their  construction,  the  other 
lines  worked  by  the  Government  yielded 
5  per  cent,  and  the  lines  worked  by  private 
companies  85  per  cent.,  though  some  com- 
panies have  divided  over  20  per  cent. 

The  large  profits  yielded  by  these  rail- 
ways are  no  doubt  due,  in  great  part,  to 
their  cheap  original  cost.  As  IMr.  Mulvany 
stated  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Eailways,  'the  various  expenses  of  one 
class  and  another  accompanying  the  passing 
of  railway  bills  in  Britain,  before  a  sod 
was  cut,  would  amount  to  something  very 
nearly  like  the  cost  of  the  whole  Prussian 
railway  .system.'  Care  has  also  been  taken 
to  prevent  their  depreciation  as  a  property 
by  the  setting  up  of  competition  between 
rival  lines,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
public  are  protected  from  the  exaction  of 
too  high  fares.  The  Government  sees  to  it 
that  these  are  sufficiently  low  to  suit  the 
means  of  the  travelling  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  of  the  poorer  classes. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
lines  constructed  and  worked  by  private 
companies  is  set  apart  for  the  redemption 
of  the  share  capital,  after  which  these  lines 
become  the  property  of  the  nation. 

The  same  policy  has  been  adopted  liy  the 
minor  German  States,  in  some  of  which  the 
railways  contribute  largely  toward  the  public 
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revenue.  Thus  iu  Baden  the  State  railways 
yield  a  profit  upon  the  capital  expended  on 
them  of  not  less  than  15  per  cent.  Although 
the  Germanic  States  were  united  by  com- 
munity of  manners,  race,  and  language,  yet 
at  the  time  the  railway  system  was  inau- 
gurated they  were  governed  by  different 
.sovereigns  and  subject  to  different  adminis- 
trations, and  in  consequence  there  was  a 
want  of  unity  in  their  proceedings.  '  Each 
government  acted  for  itself,  independently 
of  the  others.  Xevertlieless,  partly  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  countries,  and 
partly  from  the  distribution  of  the  population 
and  seats  of  industry,  and  a  consequent  har- 
mony of  interests,  these  separate  and  indepen- 
dent measui'es  have  of  them.selves  assumed  a 
considerable  uniformity  of  plan,'  and  the 
Germanic  States  are  now  overspread  by  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  systems  of  interior 
communication  of  which  Europe  can  afford 
any  example.  It  consists  of  7600  miles  of 
railway,  which  have  absorbed  £74,793,600, 
being  very  nearly  at  the  rate  of  £10,000 
per  mile. 

The  railway  policy  of  France  has  been  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character.  AVhen  public 
railwayswerefirst  introduced  in  that  country 
in  18-36,  the  Government  undertook  to  assist 
in  their  formation,  by  granting  sums  in  aid 
and  by  constructing  earthworks  and  bridges. 
But  owing  to  the  distractions  to  which 
the  Government  had  been  exposed,  and  the 
engrossing  nature  of  the  political  c^uestions 
which  occupied  the  French  Chambers  at 
that  time,  it  was  not  until  18-42  that  the 
Government  formally  resolved  that  a  .system 
of  railways  should  be  planned  and  executed 
which  should  connect  the  capital  with 
those  points  of  the  frontier,  by  laud  and 
sea,  that  should  best  serve  the  purposes 
of  foreign  commerce,  at  the  same  time 
taking  into  account  the  requirements  of 
the  interior  in  the  course  which  these 
lines  should  follow.  The  plan  then  formed 
has  been  fully  carried  out  by  the  con- 
struction of  six  great  lines,  issuing  from 
the  capital  and  connecting  it  with  the 
Belgian  frontier,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 


with  the  ports  of  the  Channel  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  French  lines  are  for  the 
most  part  leased  to  six  great  companies 
for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  A  por- 
tion of  the  profits  is  reserved  for  the 
redemption  of  the  capital,  after  which  the 
railroads  become,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
of  Germany  and  Belgium,  tlie  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  Xearly  all  the  French  lines 
pay  large  dividends  to  their  proprietors. 

The  financial  condition  of  Austria  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  its  Government  to 
raise  money  direct  for  the  construction'  of 
railways.  It  had  therefore  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  granting  concessions  to  j^ri'^'f^te 
companies,  whose  proceedings,  however,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Administration, 
which  guarantees  a  certain  rate  of  interest. 
At  the  end  of  the  lease,  which  in  no  case 
exceeds  ninety  years,  the  property  in  the 
railways  and  their  appurtenances  passes  to 
the  State.  Meanwhile  they  yield  an  aver- 
age profit  of  7J  per  cent,  on  the  working. 

Tiie  i'fustrian  Government,  no  doubt 
actuated  by  other  motives  than  those  of 
a  desire  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  the 
people,  extended  the  benefits  of  railway 
communication  to  the  territories  which  at 
that  time  it  possessed  in  Italy,  and  con- 
structed a  line  nearly  200  miles  in  length, 
traversing  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory, 
and  connecting  Venice  with  Milai;.  The 
advantages  which  this  railroad  has  conferred 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Italy  may  serve  to 
compensate  to  a  certain  extent  the  Italian 
people  for  their  sufferings  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  from  Austrian  domination. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  have  all  established 
railways  in  their  respective  territories  on 
what  may  be  called  the  Continental  in 
opposition  to  the  British  system,  and  have 
all  reaped  important  advantages  from  their 
mode  of  construction,  combining  as  it  does 
the  advantages  arising  from  private  enter- 
prise with  sufficient  security  for  the  public 
against  the  abuse  of  the  powers  intrusted 
to  the  railway  companies.  But  it  is  in  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  railway 
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system  laas  been  carried  out  to  the  greatest 
extent.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the 
operations  in  Britain  became  known,  tlie 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  Americans  was 
directed  to  the  establislinient  of  a  system 
of  steam  communication  by  laud  througliout 
their  vast  territories.  The  progress  was  so 
rapid  that  in  1846  the  Xew  England  states 
were  in  every  direction  intersected  by  rail- 
ways ;  nearly  1000  miles  of  railroad  liad 
been  constructed  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  an  equal  length  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Altogether  4500  miles  of  rail- 
way were  in  operation  at  that  early  period 
in  the  United  States.  Every  year  witnesses 
the  construction  of  new  lines  on  a  large 
scale;  and  from  the  main  lines  which 
traverse  the  country  in  eveiy  direction,  at 
every  point  diverge  innumerable  ramifica- 
tions either  by  branch  railways,  or  by 
tributary  navigable  rivers,  or  by  common 
roads ;  and  now  the  native  forests,  where 
until  within  a  few  years  human  foot  never 
trod — the  vast  prairies  and  solitudes,  the 
silence  of  which  was  never  disturbed  even 
by  the  red  man — are  traversed  by  these 
iron  roads. 

The  extension  of  railways  in  America 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  construction.  Not  only  is  the 
ground  obtained  without  pajtnent,  but  in  a 
good  many  instances  the  State  Legislatures 
have  given  large  grants  of  land  bordering 
the  railways,  as  a  contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  these  undertakings,  to  induce 
companies  to  form  lines  through  their 
territories.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
tracts  of  country  over  which  these  railways 
pass  form  nearly  a  dead  level ;  there  is 
therefore  but  little  earthwork  to  construct. 
Low  embankments  and  shallow  cuttings, 
and  these  only  occasionally,  are  all  the 
difficulties  the  engineer  has  to  surmount. 
Of  works  of  art,  such  as  ^■iaducts  and 
tunnels,  there  are  almost  none.  "Where 
the  lines  have  to  be  conducted  over  streams 
or  rivers,  bridges  are  built  in  a  rude  but 
substantial  and  secure  manner,  of  timber 
which  is  supplied  from  the  forests  at  the 


road  side,  subject  to  no  other  cost  save  that 
of  hewing  it.  The  station  houses,  booking 
offices,  and  other  buildings  are  likewise 
slightly  and  cheaply  constructed  of  timber. 
A  further  and  much  larger  saving  is  effected, 
as  compared  with  European  lines,  by  the 
method  of  construction.  As  they  are  formed 
to  supply  a  very  limited  amount  of  traffic 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  the  American 
railways  are  generally  single  lines.  The 
structure  of  the  roads  themselves  has  been 
carried  on  upon  a  most  economical  scale,  the 
average  cost  of  the  passenger  lines  being 
only  about  £9000  per  mile,  and  the  working 
of  the  lines  is  conducted  in  a  similar  in- 
expensive manner.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  American  lines  have  to  a  large 
extent  been  formed  in  an  imperfect  and 
temporary  manner,  requiring  constant  re- 
construction and  repair;  for  in  1881  more 
than  £20,000,000  sterling  was  expended 
on  the  permanent  way  of  existing  railroads 
in  the  States,  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charges  for  maintenance. 

A  report  issued  by  Mr.  West,  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  shows  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1881  there  were  104,813 
miles  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  the 
L^nited  States,  of  which  9358  miles  were 
opened  in  the  course  of  that  year.  Since 
1870  there  has  been  added  51,899  miles  of 
line  to  the  previously  existing  roads,  so  that 
during  twelve  years  the  extent  has  been 
nearly  doubled.  But  the  British  system  is 
far  larger  in  proportion  to  the  area  to  be 
served :  for  while  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom 
there  is  a  mile  of  railway  for  every  6f  square 
miles  of  country,  the  States  have  only  one 
square  mile  of  line  for  every  29  miles  of 
area.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  adcUtions 
made  to  the  American  railways  last  year 
was  £48,739,000,  or  £5208  per  mile.  The 
total  capital  and  funded  debt  of  the 
American  lines  at  the  end  of  last  year 
was  £1,043,831,000,  or  £10,913  per  niUe, 
while  that  of  the  British  railways  was 
£745,528,162,  or  £41,019  per  mile.  The 
gi-oss  receipts  of  the  British  lines  in  1881 
w-ere  £66,557,442,  or  rather  less  than  9 
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per  cent,  on  tlie  stock  and  loan  capital, 
while  those  of  the  American  railways 
amounted  to  £151,109,399,  or  nearly  141 
per  cent,  on  their  capital  and  funded  debt. 
In  other  words,  they  have  earned  in  the 
gross  twice  as  much  as  ours,  but  then  their 
mileage  is  nearly  six  times  as  great.  We 
have  1939  persons  for  every  mile  of  rail- 
way open,  while  the  Americans  have  only 
507  inhabitants  for  every  mile.  In  Britain 
the  railways  earned  in  1881  £3662  per 
mile ;  in  the  United  States  the  earning 
only  amounted  to  £1599  per  mile  on  the 
railways  worked  during  the  year.  The 
working  expenditure  of  the  British  lines 
was  £34,602,616,  or  52  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  ;  with  the  Americans  it  was 
£93,659,598,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
returns  of  the  amount  of  passenger  traffic 
on  the  American  lines;  but  the  estimated 


amount  of  merchandise  carried  during  1881 
was  350,000,000  tons,  which  is  equal  to 
3811  tons  per  mile  of  line  actually  worked, 
while  the  "oods  carried  on  the  British  rail- 
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ways  amounted  to  244,989,958  tons,  or 
13,479  tons  per  mile  of  line  open.  The 
net  receipts  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  funded  deljt  of  the  American 
railroads  was  £26,851,459,  and  £19,446,708 
was  available  for  the  payment  of  dividends. 
The  total  net  receipts  were  equal  to  4'43 
on  the  capital  and  funded  debt.  The  net 
earnings  of  the  British  railways  were 
£31,954,826,  equal  to  4-29  per  cent,  on  tlie 
stock  and  loan  capital.  But  the  rate  of 
interest  which  the  American  companies 
have  to  pay  on  loans  is  much  higher  than 
that  which  most  of  the  British  railway 
companies  have  to  pay,  so  that  the  profits 
of  the  American  .shareholders  must  be  pro- 
portionately smaller. 


CHArXEE      IV. 

Tlie  New  Ministry — Tbeir  difficulties — Condition  of  Ireland — The  Potato  Failure — Stan-ation  and  Mortality  among  tlio 
Peasnntiy — Measures  of  Relief  adopted  by  the  Government — The  Public  Works  P.ill  and  its  injurious  effects — 
Failure  of  the  Measure — A  change  of  System  tried — Its  results — Amount  of  lielief  granted  by  Parliament — 
Extensive  voluntary  contributions  at  home  and  abroad — Activity  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  public  officers —  Enormous 
diminution  of  the  population  of  Ireland  by  emigration  and  death — Money  lent  by  the  Treasury  for  Public  Works, 
the  improvement  of  Estates,  and  Irish  Raihvavs  — Clondition  of  many  of  the  Irish  Landlords — The  Encumbered  Estates 
Act— Its  eft'eet— Potato  blight  in  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland— State  and  liabits  of  the  Peasantiy 
— Report  of  Sir  John  JI'Ncill — The  Crofters  and  Cottars — Position  and  liberal  measures  adopted  by  the  Landlords  — 
The  Destitution  Fund. — Its  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  people — Need  of  Emigration — Commercial  distress  in 
England  and  Scotland  at  this  time — Measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  restore  public  confidence — Last  speech 
of  O'Connell  in  the  House  of  Commons — His  de.ith  at  Genoa. 


Ox  the  resignation  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  (June 
29tli,  1846),  Lord  John  Eussell  was  in- 
trusted by  Her  Majesty  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  Adniiuistration,  which  was  now 
effected  without  difficulty.  Lord  Eussell 
was,  of  course,  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  became  Lord  Presi- 
dent ;  Lord  Cottenhani,  Lord  Chancellor ; 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  Privy  Seal;  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Lord 
Palmerstoa  resumed  his  former  office  of 
Foreign  Secretary ;  Earl  Grey,  who  had  in 
some  way  got  over  his  objections  to  this 
arrangement,  was  appointed  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies ;  Sir  John  C.  Hobhouse  re- 
turned to  the  Board  of  Control ;  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  became  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  Lord  Campbell,  Chancellor 
of  the  Ducbj'  of  Lancaster;  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde,  Post-master  General ;  the 
Earl  of  Aucldand,  first  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  with  j\Ir.  Labouchere  as 
Chief  Secretary. 

The  new  Ministry  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office  in  very  critical  circum- 
stances, and  they  were  at  once  called  on 
to  grapple  with  the  famirte  that  was  com- 
mencing its  ravages  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
people  had  for  generations  been  always  on 
the  brink  of  famine.  The  Irish  peasantry 
were  usually  dependent  on  the  potato, 
which  furnished  them  with  the  bare  means 
of  subsistence.  A  population  whose  ordi- 
nary food  is  bread  and  butcher  meat  can 


retrench  in  periods  of  scarcity,  and  resort 
to  cheaper  kinds  of  food,  such  as  barley, 
oats,  rice,  and  potatoes ;  but  as  the  Irish 
people  were  habitually  and  entirely  fed 
upon  potatoes,  they  lived  upon  the  extreme 
verge  of  human  subsistence;  and  when  they 
were  deprived  of  their  accustomed  food, 
there  was  nothing  cheaper  to  wliich  they 
could  resort.  They  had  already  reached 
the  lowest  point  in  the  descending  scale, 
and  there  was  nothing  beyond  but  starva- 
tion or  beggary.  A  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  had  repeatedly  occurred  in  Ireland, 
involving  the  population  in  great  privation 
and  suffering,  and  requiring  liberal  assist- 
ance to  save  them  from  starvation.  'There 
never  was  a  country,'  said  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington  in  1838,  'in  which  povertj' 
existed  to  so  great  a  degree  as  it  exists  in 
Ireland.  I  held  a  high  situation  in  that 
country  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  must  say 
that  from  tliat  time  to  this  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  single  year  in  wdiicli  the 
Government  has  not,  at  certain  periods  of  it, 
entertained  the  most  serious  apprehension 
of  actual  famine.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that,  from  the  year  1806  down  to  the 
present  time,  a  year  has  not  passed  in  which 
the  Government  has  not  been  called  on  to 
give  assistance  to  reheve  the  poverty  and 
distress  which  prevailed  in  Ireland.' 

The  potato  disease  which  now  occurred 
was  incomparably  more  severe  and  exten- 
sive than  any  of  the  previous  failures.  It 
began  in  the  autumn  of  184-5,  and  though 
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the  early  crop  of  potatoes,  -svlucli  is  gene- 
rally about  one-sixth  of  tlie  wliole,  escaped, 
the  late,  or  what  is  commonly  called  'the 
people's  crop,'  was  very  seriously  affected. 
But  the  attack  was  partial,  and  although 
the  destruction  of  human  food  was,  on  the 
whole,  very  great,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  produce  was  saved.  But  in  1846  the 
blight  on  the  potatoes  took  place  earlier, 
and  was  of  a  much  more  sweeping  and 
destructive  character.  On  the  27th  of  July, 
wrote  Father  ^lathew,  'I  passed  from  Cork 
to  Dublin,  and  this  doomed  plant  bloomed 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest. Returning  on  the  3rd  of  August 
I  beheld  with  sorrow  one  wild  waste  of 
putrefying  vegetation.  In  many  places  the 
wretched  people  were  seated  on  the  fences 
of  their  decaying  gardens,  wringing  their 
hands  and  wailing  bitterly  the  destruction 
that  had  left  them  foodless.'  In  less  than 
a  week  from  the  time  when  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  appeared,  the  face  of 
the  whole  country  was  changed,  the  fields 
assumed  a  blackened  appearance,  as  if  they 
had  been  burned  up,  and  the  growth  of  the 
potatoes  was  arrested  when  they  were  not 
larger  than  a  marble  or  a  pigeon's  egg. 
'  Distress  and  fear,'  said  Captain  Morris, 
'  were  pictured  in  every  countenance,  and 
there  was  a  general  rush  to  dig  and  sell  or 
consume  the  crop  by  feeding  pigs  and 
cattle,  fearing  that  in  a  short  time  they 
would  prove  unfit  for  any  use.'  The  most 
skilful  men  of  science  were  completely 
baffled  in  their  efforts  to  discern  the  origin 
of  the  disease,  and  they  found  themselves 
equally  unable  to  devise  a  remedy  for  its 
ravages.  The  anticipated  result  speedily 
took  place.  On  the  5th  of  December  the 
news  from  Skibbereen  was  — '  Hunger, 
nakedness,  sickness,  and  mortality,  almost 
equal  to  the  ravages  of  au  epidemic  disease, 
are  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  Fever  afflicts  hundreds  of  them, 
and  dysentery,  produced  by  cold  and  want 
of  nutritious  food,  is  equally  common.  The 
workhouse  contains  900  paupers ;  the  fever 
hospital, built  to  accommodate  forty  patients, 


contains  161.  The  deaths  in  the  infirmary 
were  eighty -seven;  in  December  they 
amounted  to  135.  The  mortality  is  very 
great  among  the  poor,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
burying-grounds  is  assuming  a  new  form. 
In  many  cases  the  dead  are  buried  without 
coffins,  and  instances  are  known  where  they 
are  not  even  brought  to  a  burial-ground,  but 
are  interred  in  the  fields.'  On  the  17th  of 
February  it  was  reported, '  Day  by  day  the 
accounts  that  reach  us  are  becoming  more 
horrifying.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  iu 
Ireland — unless  Kildare  may  be  an  excep- 
tion— in  which  the  people  are  not  dying  of 
starvation.  "Within  one  week  there  have 
been  no  less  than  ninety-five  deaths  in  the 
Union  Workhouse  of  Lurgan,  being  nearly 
an  eighth  part  of  the  entire  inmates.  In 
Fermanagh  destitution  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing, and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  crime  has 
greatly  increased.  In  Sligo,  so  rapid  has 
been  the  mortality,  that  the  coroners  are 
totally  unable  to  perform  their  duties;  in  one 
place  there  were  forty  dead  bodies  waiting 
inquests.'  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the 
workhouse  mortality  in  Ireland  for  the  first 
week  of  January  was  1405  out  of  108,500 
receiving  relief,  and  in  the  second  week 
1493  out  of  110,561. 

From  Mayo  it  was  reported  that  the 
gaunt  and  long-dreaded  scourge  of  famine 
had  at  length  broken  out.  At  Clonmell  the 
mob  broke  into  every  baker's  shop  in  the 
place,  and  took  out  all  the  food  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  At  Canick-on-Suir 
the  populace  rose  and  broke  into  all  the 
meal  and  provision  stores,  and  afterwards 
into  the  shops  generally.  A  boat  jDroceeding 
from  Limerick  to  Clare  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  starving  peasants,  and  plundered 
of  her  cargo  of  corn  and  Indian  flour. 
Similar  famine  riots  broke  out  in  the 
various  towns  in  the  south  and  west  of 
the  countr)'. 

It  was  evident  that  the  immediate 
interposition  of  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature  was  required  to  save  the 
peasantry  from  starvation ;  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to   devise  a  remedy  that  would 
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be  at  once  adequate  and  safe.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  Administration,  alarmed  by  the  first 
serious  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1845, 
had  privately  imported  Indian  corn  to  the 
amount  of  £185,000;  £70,000  was  granted 
in  aid  of  subscriptions  for  relief;  the 
execution  of  various  public  works,  con- 
sisting princii^ally  of  roads,  was  authorized; 
and  funds  were  voted  to  a  considerable 
extent,  making  up  a  total  expenditure  of 
rather  more  than  £852,000,  one  half 
of  whicli  was  given  as  a  loan.  The  first 
effect  of  these  measures  seemed  to  be 
beneficial ;  distress  was  relieved  and  suffer- 
ing was  postponed.  But  as  Lord  .John 
Eussell  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  August,  1846,  when  introducing  his 
I'ublic  Works  Bill,  other  and  very  different 
results  soon  began  to  show  themselves, 
llelief  having  once  been  given,  the  people 
immediately  concluded  that  it  would  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  distress  lasted. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  apply  the 
labour  test  effectually;  the  tillage  of  the 
land  was  neglected ;  the  peasants  who 
were  employed  on  the  improvements  in 
the  Shannon  and  the  arterial  drainage  left 
these  works,  where  they  were  earning  Is.  6d. 
a  day,  to  dawdle  on  the  Relief  roads,  where 
they  could  only  obtain  9d.;  and  numbers 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to 
England  and  Scotland,  to  assist  in  the 
labours  of  the  harvest  at  high  wages,  now 
preferred  to  remain  at  home.  A  rush  took 
place  from  all  quarters  upon  the  Relief 
fund,  and  the  special  object  of  relieving 
the  distress  of  the  people  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  failure  of  their  accustomed 
food,  was  to  a  great  extent  lost  sinlit  of  in 
the  general  fear  of  being  deprived  of  what 
they  called  '  their  share  of  the  grant.' 

This  system  of  Relief  ^vorks  was  brought 
to  a  close  on  the  15th  of  August,  1846,  but 
the  new  and  more  extensive  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  called  for  greater  exertions  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
measure  now  introduced  by  the  Prime 
Llinister  empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  summon  a  meeting  of   any  county  or 


barony  in  which  scarcity  of  emplojmient 
was  represented  to  exist,  and  authorized 
and  required  that  meeting  to  order  the 
execution  of  public  works  of  the  kind 
most  needed  in  the  locality,  and  of  an 
extent  proportioned  to  the  deficiency  of 
employment.  In  order  to  check  the 
exorbitant  demand  which  had  been  made 
during  the  preceding  season,  tlie  whole  of 
the  expense  of  these  works  was  made  a 
local  charge  or  loan  to  bear  interest  at  3^ 
per  cent.,  and  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years. 
Tlie  works  were  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  Government  Board  of  Works.  It  was 
determined  that  the  wages  given  in  tlie 
Relief  Works  should  be  somewhat  below 
the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  district, 
and  that  the  labourers  employed  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
work  actually  done  by  them.  In  cases 
where  the  locality  in  need  of  assistance 
was  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the 
interest  and  repayment  of  a  loan,  grants 
might  be  given ;  and  the  sum  of  £50,000 
was  agreed  to  be  voted  during  the  present 
session  to  meet  such  cases. 

The  Relief  Committees  of  the  preceding 
season  were  reorganized,  the  rules  under 
which  they  had  acted  were  carefullj'  revised, 
they  were  instructed  to  furnish  lists  of 
persons  requiring  relief,  which  should  be 
strictly  scrutinized  by  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  superintend  their  proceedings. 
With  these  precautions  the  sclieme  might 
have  answered  its  purpose  if  the  resident 
gentry  and  ratepayers,  who  had  the  requisite 
local  knowledge,  liad  done  their  duty  and 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
the  probable  amount  of  destitution  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  sum  required  to  relieve 
it,  and  the  works  upon  which  tliat  sum 
could  best  be  expended.  But  according  to 
their  use  and  wont,  the  country  gentlemen, 
magistrates,  guardians,  and  overseers  did 
nothing,  and  contented  themselves  with 
devolving  their  duties  upon  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Work.s,  who  were  strangers 
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to  the  district.  They  hnd  iu  addition  to 
'  advance  the  funds ;  to  select  the  Libonrers; 
to  superintend  the  works;  to  pay  the  people 
weekly;  to  enforce  proper  performance  of 
the  labour;  if  tlie  farm  works  were  inter- 
rupted, to  select  and  draft  off  the  proper 
persons  to  ]Derform  it ;  to  settle  the  wages 
to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  farmers,  and  see 
that  they  were  paid ;  to  furnish  food  not 
only  for  all  the  destitute  out  of  doors,  but 
in  some  measure  for  the  paupers  in  the 
workhouse.'  The  Board  of  AVorks  became 
the  centre  of  a  colossal  and  unmanageable 
organization;  5000  separate  works  had  to 
be  reported  upon;  an  army  of  superinten- 
dents, amounting  at  one  time  to  12,000, 
liad  to  be  appointed.  Their  letters  averaged 
upwards  of  800  a  day,  and  sometimes 
reached  to  5000  and  even  6000. 

The  superintendents  were  undoubtedly 
men  of  ability  and  indefatigable  industry, 
l.iut  the  task  was  soon  found  to  surpass 
human  capacity.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  upon  the  works  increased  with 
portentous  rapidity.  The  utmost  exertions 
of  two  sets  of  inspecting  officers  were  insuf- 
ficient to  revise  the  lists  or  to  exclude  those 
who  had  no  just  claim  for  such  employment. 
The  attraction  of  the  '  Queen's  pay,'  as  it 
was  popularly  called,  led  to  a  general  aban- 
donment of  other  descriptions  of  industry. 
The  peasantry  flocked  in  a  body  to  the  public 
works — many  who  could  have  found  em- 
ployment elsewhere — many  who  needed  no 
employment  at  all.  '  Landlords  competed 
with  each  other  in  getting  the  names  of 
their  tenants  placed  on  the  lists;  farmers 
dismissed  their  labourers,  and  sent  them  to 
the  works;  the  clergy  insisted  on  the  claims 
of  their  respective  congregations.  The  fields 
were  left  unfilled,  and  the  farmers  could 
neither  sow  nor  reap ;  the  fisheries  were 
deserted;  and  to  such  an  extent  had  the 
population  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland 
turned  out  upon  the  roads,  that  it  was  often 
difficult  even  to  get  a  coat  patched  or  a  pair 
of  shoes  mended.'  Instead  of  the  Irish 
labourers  migrating  to  England  and  Scot- 
land in  great  numbers,  as  in  former  years, 
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they  actually  flocked  home  from  Ijoth  these 
countries.  But  the  preference  of  employ- 
ment as  alms  to  independent  laljour  was 
not  the  worst  fault  exhibited  by  the  Irish 
in  their  new  condition  of  able-bodied 
paupers.  The  Government  superintendents 
were  bullied,  robbed,  and  murdered  by  the 
objects  of  their  charity;  and  all  this  time 
the  deposits  in  rural  and  in  savings  banks 
increased  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  so  did 
the  consumption  of  whisky,  and  the  gun- 
trade  never  was  so  brisk. 

It  had  been  resolved  that  no  relief  should 
be  given  to  able-bodied  men  except  in 
return  for  work  performed,  and  that  they 
should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  their  work. 
But  the  Irish  peasantry  had  been  poorly 
fed,  and  were  incapable  of  sustained  and 
heavy  toil.  Having  no  strong  motive  to 
exertion,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  indolence,  and  it  was  soon  found 
impossible  to  exact  from  the  multitudes 
employed  on  the  roads  an  amount  of  labour 
which  ^yould  act  as  a  test  of  destitution. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
observing  the  emaciated  condition  of  the 
labourers,  reported  that,  as  an  engineer,  he 
was  ashamed  of  allotting  so  little  task- 
work for  a  day's  wages,  while  as  a  man 
he  was  ashamed  of  requiring  so  much. 
Huddled  together  in  masses  there  was  no 
means  of  distinguishing  the  indolent  from 
the  diligent,  or  of  knowing  who  did  a  fair 
proportion  of  work  and  who  did  not,  and 
the  difficulty  was  aggravated  Ijy  the  habitual 
collusion  between  the  labourers  and  the 
overseers  wdio  were  appointed  to  measure 
their  work.  The  Irish  peasant  had  been 
accustomed  to  remain  at  home  cowering 
over  his  turf  fire  during  the  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  and  exposure  to  the 
cold  and  rain  on  the  roads,  without  suf- 
ficient food  and  clothing,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  prevailing  sickness.  To 
obviate  this  as  far  as  possible,  orders  were 
issued  that,  in  case  of  snow  or  heavy  rain, 
the  labourers  should  merely  attend  roll- 
call  in  the  morning,  and  be  entered  in  the 
pay-list  for  half  a  day's  pay. 
13 
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In  such  circumstances  as  these  it  was  to 
he  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  an 
immense  and  rapid  increase  should  take 
place  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  connection  with  the  Eelief  Works.  In 
October  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  was  114,000,  in  November 
285,000,  representing  a  million  and  a  half 
of  the  population  ;  and  the  expenditure  was 
£117,000  a  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
£6,000,000  a  year.  In  January,  1847, 
the  number  of  pauper  workmen  reached 
570,000,  and  the  expenditure  was  £250,000 
a  week.  In  February  the  persons  daily 
employed  became  708,000,  and  in  March 
they  amounted  to  the  enormous  number 
of  734,000,  representing,  at  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  average  extent  of  each 
family,  upwards  of  3,000,000  persons. 

A  change  of  system  had  become  inevit- 
able, not  only  on  account  of  the  enormous 
pressure  on  the  springs  of  national  industry 
by  the  support  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  people  at  the  pulilic  expense,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  disastroiis  neglect  of  till- 
age W'hich  was  threatened.  It  had  become 
quite  evident,  that  so  long  as  the  people  were 
retained  on  the  public  works  their  lands 
would  remain  uncultivated.  C)rders  were 
issued  by  the  Government  that,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  20  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
employed  shoidd  be  struck  off  the  lists,  and 
successive  reductions  were  made  until,  by 
the  end  of  June,  the  number  was  reduced 
to  28,000.  The  expenditure  was  limited 
to  £100,000  a  month  for  June,  July,  and 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  August,  when  the 
Act  expired.  This  monstrous  system  was 
thus  brought  gradually  and  quietly  to  a 
close.  The  necessary  labour  which  had 
been  withdrawn  was  returned  to  agriculture 
in  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  abun- 
dant harvest  in  Ireland  of  1847,  W'hich 
contributed  greatly  to  stay  the  downward 
progress  of  that  country. 

The  system  of  public  works  having  thus 
completely  broken  down  under  the  pressure 
of  the  famine,  it  was  determi'ied  to  give 
relief  to  the  needy  by  the  distribution  of 


food  on  the  basis  of  the  Poor  Law — the 
expense  of  which  was  to  be  borne  either 
immediately  or  ultimately  out  of  the 
rates.  An  Act  was  accordingly  passed  for 
this  purpose,  constituting  in  each  electoral 
division  a  Eelief  Committee,  composed  of 
the  magistrates,  one  clergyman  of  each 
jjersuasion,  the  Poor-Law  Guardians,  and 
the  three  highest  ratepayers.  A  Finance 
Committee  was  formed  to  control  the  ex- 
penditure in  each  union.  Inspecting  officers 
were  appointed,  and  a  Commission  sitting  in 
Dublin  superintended  the  whole  system. 
The  expense  was  to  be  defrayed  by  pay- 
ments out  of  the  rates,  and  when  this  fund 
was  insufhcient,  as  it  always  proved  to 
be,  it  was  reinforced  by  loans  to  be  repaid 
by  rates  subsequently  levied.  Grants  were 
also  made  in  aid  of  the  rates  in  those 
unions  in  which  the  number  of  destitute 
poor  was  largest  compared  with  the  means 
of  relieving  them ;  and  when  private  sub- 
scriptions were  raised,  donations  were  made 
to  an  equal  amount. 

The  provision  that  the  expense  of  this 
system  of  relief  should  be  borne  by  the 
rates  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence 
on  its  administration.  The  Eelief  Com- 
mittees remembered  that  it  was  their  own 
money  they  were  now  distributing,  and  the 
lists  of  persons  claiming  to  be  relieved  were 
revised  and  purged  of  those  who  were  not 
entitled  to  relief  The  personal  attendance 
of  all  persons  requiring  relief  was  insisted 
on,  exceptions  being  made  in  favour  of  the 
sick,  the  impotent,  and  children  under  nine 
years  of  age.  It  had  been  discovered  that 
the  meal  previously  distributed  to  the  indi- 
gent had  frequently  been  disposed  of,  even 
liy  the  most  destitute,  for  tea,  tobacco,  or 
spirits ;  and  the  relief  was  therefore  now 
directed  to  be  given  only  in  the  shape  of 
cooked  food,  usually  made  of  Indian  meal 
and  rice  steamed,  distributed  in  portions 
declared  l:iy  the  best  medical  authorities  to 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  health  and  strength. 
This  regulation,  while  it  proved  quite 
effectual  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients  to  convert  the  food  into 
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money,  also  proved  quite  adequate  to  over- 
take all  ■^•ho  really  required  relief,  including 
the  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  who 
had  been  neglected  under  the  former  system. 
In  the  month  of  July,  1847,  ■when  the  new 
system  had  reached  its  highest  point,  no 
fewer  than  3,020,712  persons  received  sepa- 
rate rations,  of  whom  2,265,534  were  adults 
and  755,178  were  childi-en.  When  the 
season  of  harvest  came,  and  there  was  a 
general  demand  for  labour,  new  supplies 
of  food  became  available.  This  multitude 
were  gradually  thrown  on  their  own  re- 
sources, and  relief  entirely  ceased  on  the 
12th  of  September.  This  system  of  relief 
had  thus  proved  quite  effectual.  As  an 
eye-witness  wrote, '  The  famine  was  stayed. 
The  "  affecting  and  heart-rending  crowds  of 
destitutes "  disappeared  from  the  streets ; 
the  cadaverous,  hunger-stricken  counte- 
nances  of  the  people  gave  place  to  looks 
of  health ;  deaths  from  starvation  ceased ; 
and  cattle-stealing,  plundering  provisions, 
and  other  crimes  prompted  by  want  of  food, 
were  diminished  liy  half  in  the  course  of  a 
single  month.'  '  This  enterprise,'  said  the 
last  Eeport  of  the  Eelief  Commissioners, 
'  was  in  truth  the  grandest  attempt  ever 
made  to  grapple  with  the  famine  over  a 
whole  country.  Organized  armies,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, had  been  rationed  before,  but  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  history  can  furnish  a 
parallel  to  the  fact  that  upwards  of  3,000,000 
persons  were  fed  every  day  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  own  homes  by  adminis- 
trative arrangements  emanating  from  and 
controlled  by  one  central  office.' 

In  the  Commissariat  branch  of  operations 
the  work  was  carried  through  with  great 
assiduity  and  success.  The  whole  world 
was  ransacked  for  supplies.  Enormous 
quantities  of  Indian  corn  were  imported, 
until  tlie  Irish  market  was  completely 
glutted  with  this  article,  and  the  price  fell 
in  the  course  of  six  months  from  £19  to 
£7  10s.  a  ton.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1847  no  less  than  2,849,508  quarters  of  corn 
were  imported  into  Ireland,  worth,  at  tlie 


then  current  prices,  £8,764,943,  and  the 
Irish  market  was,  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant, '  freer,  cheaper,  and  better  sup- 
plied than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe 
where    distress    prevailed.'      Upwards    of 
300,000  quarters  of  corn  were  purchased 
from  time  to  time  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment depots  on  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  large  stores  of  biscuit  and  salt 
meat,  which  had  been  laid  up  at  the  different 
military  stations  in  the  year  1843,  were  now 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  people.     As  the 
means  of  grinding  were  seriously  deficient 
the  Admiralty  mills   at   Deptford,   Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  and  even  Malta,  besides 
two  large  hired  mills,  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  grinding  the  corn  bought  liy  the 
Commissariat.  Thirty-four  large  depots  were 
established  on  the  western  side  of  Ireland, 
and  several  ships  of  war  were  moored  in 
convenient  stations  and  used  as  store  ships. 
The  largest  war  steamers  were  appropriated 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  meal  from  the 
mills  in  England  to  the  depots  in  Ireland, 
and   every   other  available   steamer — not 
e.^cepting  the  Admii-alty  yacht — was  em- 
ployed in  making  the  necessaiy  transfers 
between  the  depots,  and  in  con\-eying  the 
supplies  which  the  Pielief  Committees  had 
purchased.     As  man}-  as  1007  Pelief  Com- 
mittees were  established,  under  the  super- 
intendence   of    the    Commissariat,    while 
£199,470  was  subscribed  by  private  indi- 
viduals, upon  which  Government  donations 
were  made  (making  together  £389,384)  in 
support  of  these  operations.  Other  consider- 
able sums,  however,  were  raised  by  local 
Irish  subscriptions,  through  tlie  medium  of 
some  of  the  Belief  Committees,  of  which  no 
account  was  furnished  to  the  Government. 
Large   funds  were   also   administered    by 
private  indi\aduals  quite  independently  of 
the   local   Eelief    Committees.      The   sum 
provided   by  Parliament,   which   was   ex- 
pended in  the  distribution  of  food-  and  iu 
medical   relief,  was   £1,676,268,  of  which 
£961,739  was  to  be  repaid,  and  the  re- 
maining £714,529  was  a  free  grant.     The 
sum  was  moderate,  compared  with  the  mag- 
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nitude  of  the  object.  The  sum  expenaed 
under  the  first  Belief  Works  Act  was 
£476,000,  one  half  of  which  was  a  free 
grant,  and  the  other  half  was  to  be  repaid 
by  twenty  half-yearly  instalments.  The 
expenditure  under  the  second  Act  was  about 
£4,850,000,  half  of  which  was  remitted,  and 
tiie  other  half  was  to  be  repaid  by  similar 
instalments  of  £145,500  each,  including 
interest.  The  cost  of  the  staff  of  the  Board 
of  Works  and  of  the  Relief  Commission,  the 
Commissariat  staff,- and  the  heavy  naval 
expenditure  was  defrayed  out  of  tlie  public 
treasur}%  without  any  demand  for  repay- 
ment; and  so  were  the  freight  and  charges 
(exceeding  £50,000)  on  the  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing  sent  to  Ireland  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  b}'  charitable  socie- 
ties and  individuals  in  Great  Britain. 

The  voluntary  contributions  of  private 
individuals  formed  no  unimportant  portion 
of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  sufferers 
from  this  terrible  calamity.  A  powerful 
and  tender  sympatliy  for  them  pervaded 
every  class  of  society,  and  from  the  Queen 
on  the  throne  down  to  the  humblest  cottager, 
expenses  were  curtailed  and  privations  were 
endured  to  swell  the  subscriptions  for  the 
starving  Irish.  The  London  season  was 
noted  for  the  absence  of  expensive  enter- 
tainments, and  the  opera,  the  fashionable 
ball,  and  the  fancy  bazaar  contributed  their 
share.  The  Society  of  Friends,  as  usual, 
led  the  way  in  this  benevolent  work,  and 
opened  a  subscription  in  London  in  Novem- 
ber, 1840.  The  'British  Association  for 
the  Relief  of  extreme  distress  in  Ireland 
and  the  Higlilands  and  Islands  of  Scotland' 
was  instituted  on  the  6th  of  January,  1847, 
with  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  as  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Baring  and  Baron  Rothschild 
among  its  members.  A  week  later  a  Queen's 
letter  was  issued  with  the  same  object,  and 
the  24th  of  March  was  appointed  by  pro- 
clamation for  a  general  fast  or  humiliation 
before  Ahuighty  God  'on  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  brethren  who  in  many  parts  of 
this  kingdom  are  suffering  extreme  famine 
and  sickness.'     The  sum  collected  under 


the  Queen's  letter  was  £171,533.  The 
amount  separately  contributed  through  the 
British  Association  was  £263,251,  and  this 
aggregate  amount  of  £434,784  was  divided 
in  the  proportion  of  five-sixths  to  Ireland 
and  one-sixth  to  Scotland.  There  were 
numerous  Ladies'  Associations  formed  in 
Scotland  and  England,  to  collect  small 
weekly  subscriptions  and  to  make  up  clothes 
to  send  to  Ireland.  From  every  part  of 
the  Briti.sh  empire — the  remotest  stations 
in  India,  the  most  recent  settlements  in 
tlie  backwoods  of  Canada,  the  West  India 
islands  and  Nova  Scotia,  from  British  re- 
sidents in  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople, 
and  the  city  of  Mexico — came  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  contributions  to  the  chari- 
table fund.  The  feeling  among  our  kinsmen 
in  the  L'nited  States  of  America  was  strong 
and  universal,  and  the  manifestations  of 
sympathy  most  generous  and  munificent. 

In  Ireland  itself  the  exertions  made  for 
the  relief  of  their  fellow-countrymen  were 
most  praiseworthy.  Independently  of  local 
subscriptions,  which  were  very  considerable, 
£9888  was  contributed  through  the  'General 
Central  Relief  Committee  for  all  Ireland,' 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Kildare  was  the 
chairman.  The  sums  received  by  this  com- 
mittee from  British  North  America,  the 
United  States,  British  India,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australia,  South  America,  &c., 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £50,000.  Another 
committee,  established  in  Dublin,  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Irish  Relief  Association 
for  the  Destitute  Peasantry,'  had  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal  amounting  to  nearly 
£42,000.  But  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Dublin  charitable  committees  was  that  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  contributions  intrusted  to  them,  in 
money  and  provisions,  were  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  £168,000,  of  which  no  less 
than  £108,651  was  the  estunated  value  of 
provisions  consigned  to  them  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  along  with  the 
sum  of  £15,567  in  cash.  In  addition  to 
these  large  donations  of  money  and  food, 
consignments  of  clothing  were  received  from 
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England  and  America.  It  was  e.stimated 
that  altogether  the  sum  contributed  hy 
public  grants  and  pri^'ate  subscrijjtions  from 
all  quarters  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £18,000,000 — an 
effort  without  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern 
history. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that 
Sir  E.  Eough,  Sir  John  Eurgoyne,  Colonel 
Jones,  Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Pigot,  Mr. 
Xicholls,  and  Mr.  Bromley,  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
various  departments,  displayed  adminis- 
trative ability  of  the  highest  order,  and 
that  the  zeal,  unanimity,  and  self-denial 
with  which  the  large  body  of  officers 
under  tliem  devoted  themselves  to  their 
onerous  and  responsible  duties  deserve  the 
most  cordial  commendation.  Not  less 
praiseworthy  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic  cleigy 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  personal 
sacrifices  and  in  their  exertions  for  the 
famishing  and  fever-stricken  people;  and 
in  numerous  instances  their  lives  became 
a  sacrifice  to  the  discharge  of  their  ex- 
hausting, harassing,  and  dangerous  duties. 

As  was  almost  inevitable,  the  mortality 
in  Ireland  during  the  famine  was  frio'ht- 
ful.  In  1841  the  population  amounted  to 
8,175,124.  Taking  into  account  the  natu- 
ral increase,  it  must  in  1846  have  reached 
8,379,500.  At  the  next  census  in  1851  it 
had  fallen  to  6,515,794 — a  diminution  of 
1,803,706  in  five  years,  or  372,740  per 
annum,  while  on  an  average  of  the  three 
years  preceding  the  famine  the  annual 
mortality  of  Ireland  amounted  to  only 
77,754.  Even  this  statement  does  not 
give  an  adecpiate  idea  of  the  rate  at  which 
depopulation  in  Ireland  had  proceeded 
during  this  period.  The  rate  of  increase 
since  1831  had  been  5  per  cent,  in  Cou- 
nanght  and  8  per  cent,  in  Munster.  In 
1846  the  population  in  Counaught  amounted 
to  1,454,330;  in  1851  it  had  dwindled 
down  to  1,011,917 — a  decrease  in  five  years 
of  442,413.  In  Munster  there  was  in  1846 
a  population  of  2,492,000;  in  1851  it  had 


diminished  to  1,831,817 — a  decrease  of 
600,183.  In  other  words,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  population  of  Conuaught  (30-4  per 
cent.),  and  more  than  one-fourth  (26'5  per 
cent.)  of  that  of  JMunster,  was  swept  away 
in  five  years.  In  the  Union  of  Skibbereen 
nearly  the  whole  population,  consisting  of 
11,000  jjersons,  perished  of  famine,  and  the 
deaths  in  the  workhouses  were  140  in  a 
single  month.  'Every  circumstance  of 
horror  and  dismay  that  could  attend  an 
enfeebled  population  overtaken  by  a  cal- 
amity for  which  they  were  wholly  unpro- 
vided, was  illustrated  in  the  ghastly  story 
of  Ireland  during  that  year ;  and  the  hearts 
of  the  British  nation  were  duly  wrung  by 
narratives,  "nothing  exceeding  which,"  to 
use  the  language  of  Lord  Brougham,  "  is  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  Josephus,  or  on 
the  canvas  of  Poussin,  or  in  the  dismal 
chant  of  Dante." ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision 
what  proportion  of  this  appalling  diminu- 
tion— unf)aralleled  in  history — is  due  to 
actual  mortality  and  what  to  emigration, 
but  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  near 
approximation.  Early  in  the  year  1847 
the  roads  to  the  Irish  sea-ports  were 
thronged  with  families  hastening  to  escape 
the  suffermgs  of  impending  starvation. 
The  emigration  continued  with  accelerated 
rapidity  throughout  the  whole  year.  At  its 
close  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  was  found  to  have 
amounted  to  about  250,000,  nearly  double 
that  of  1846.  It  was  above  that  number  in 
1848,  and  in  1849  it  reached  300,000,  and 
was  still  increasing.  Of  these  300,000  about 
39,000  went  to  Australia  and  other  parts  ; 
the  residue,  361,000,  went  to  the  United 
States  and  the  North  American  provinces. 
In  all  probability  the  number  of  Scottish 
and  English  who  emigrated  to  America  will 
be  nearly  balanced  by  the  Irish  who  emi- 
grated to  the  Australian  colonies.  .  To  the 
emigrants  from  Ireland  to  foreign  ports 
must  be  added  the  emigrants  to  England 
who  took  up  their  permanent  residence 
there.     Erom  the  13tli  of  January  to  the 
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1st  of  KovcmLer  278,005  immigrants  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  of  vi-hom 
only  122,981  sailed  from  that  port  to  foreign 
countries.  The  influx  of  poor  Irish  into 
Scotland  by  way  of  Portpatrick,  Ardrossan, 
and  Glasgow,  and  into  Wales  by  Bristol, 
was  also  very  large;  5000  Irish  paupers 
were  relieved  in  ^Manchester  in  the  last 
week  of  February,  and  this  was  the  average 
rate  for  several  weeks  following.  Nearly 
90,000  destitute  and  disabled  Irish,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  received  parochial 
relief  in  Scotland,  at  an  expense  of  about 
£34,000.  The  entire  emigration  from  Ire- 
land to  all  Cjuarters  could  not  have  been 
less  than  250,000  per  annum,  or  1,250,000 
during  the  five  years.  This  would  leave  a 
balance  of  613,706  as  the  amount  of  this 
diminution  of  population  due  to  increased 
mortality. 

Wherever  these  wi'etched  emigrants  went 
they  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of  fever 
and  other  virulent  diseases,  and  so  formid- 
able did  the  influx  of  this  mixed  multitude 
prove  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool that  it  was  found  necessary  to  station 
quarantine  ships  in  the  Mersey  to  receive 
the  infected,  and  to  hire  or  construct  exten- 
sive premises  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
as  temporary  fever  hospitals.  Nineteen 
relieving  oilicers  died  at  Liverpool  alone, 
of  fever  caught  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties.  Quarantine  arrangements  had  to 
be  made  in  the  Clyde  also,  similar  to  those 
at  Liverpool.  There  was  a  frightful  amount 
of  mortality  among  the  Irish  emigrants  to 
Canada.  There  were  3900  deaths  on  the 
passage,  and  in  addition  5734  died  during 
detention  at  quarantine  or  at  the  Marine 
Hospital — making  a  total  of  9634. 

As  soon  as  the  plague  was  stayed,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  terrible  calamity.  The'  Irish  Poor 
Law  was  amended  and  extended ;  but  as  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Poor  Law  could 
bear  alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  pauper- 
ism which  at  that  time  existed  in  Ireland, 
its   unproductive  expenditure   had   to   be 


supported  by  adequate  industrial  efforts,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  classes  of  society  from 
being  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
Treasury  was  therefore  empowered  to  lend 
money  to  the  extent  of  £1,500,000,  on 
moderate  terms,  to  landlords  for  the  general 
improvement  of  their  estates,  including 
drainage,  subsoiling  and  trenching,  irriga- 
tion, the  embankment  of  lands  from  the 
sea,  inclosing  or  fencing  the  fields,  the 
reclamation  of  waste  land,  the  making  of 
farm  roads,  and  other  similar  works  of  a 
permanent  and  productive  character,  to  be 
executed  by  the  proprietor.  The  Treasury 
was  also  authorized  to  make  advances  for 
the  construction  of  works  of  public  utility, 
such  as  the  Shannon  navigation,  the  con- 
struction of  new  floating  docks  and  markets 
at  Limerick,  works  at  Hawlbowline,  tlie 
construction  of  three  new  colleges  and  of 
several  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  the 
repair  and  construction  of  fishery  piers.  A 
proposal,  made  by  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
to  lend  £16,000,000  to  the  Irish  Eailway 
Companies  on  favourable  terms  was  resisted 
by  the  Government,  on  the  ground  that 
while  it  was  inadequate  as  a  measure  of 
relief  it  was  too  large  and  indiscriminate 
when  ^'iewed  as  a  measure  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  works  ;  and  with  the  powerful 
help  of  Sir  Ptobert  Peel  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  214.  But  at  a  later  period  the 
sum  of  £620,000  was  voted  by  Parliament  to 
be  lent  to  railways  which  had  paid  up  half 
their  capital.  Sanguine  expectations  were 
entertained  that  by  thus  affording  employ- 
ment with  fair  wages  to  the  Irish  peasantry 
there  would  in  a  short  time  be  seen  among 
them '  more  industry  and  exertion,  less  poli- 
tics and  more  ploughing,  less  argument  and 
more  action,  less  debating  and  more  doing.' 
The  famine  which  had  so  largely  dimin- 
ished the  population  of  Ireland  led  in  no 
long  time  to  the  utter  ruin'  of  a  large  num- 
ber  of  the  landowners.  The  embarrass- 
ments which  a  long  course  of  carelessness 
and  extravagance  had  brought  upon  the 
Irish  gentry,  as  a  body,  were  matters  of 
notoriety.     It  was  weU  known  that  large 
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numbers  of  tliem  had  been  habitually  living 
bej-ond  their  income,  had  borrowed  money 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  mort- 
gaged their  property  time  after  time  as 
security  for  their  loans,  and  had  thus  in 
many  cases  become  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal owners  of  the  patrimonial  estates  they 
held.  But  no  one  was  aware  until  now  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  system  of  spending 
and  borrowing  and  mortgaging  had  gone. 
The  potato  failure  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  with  this  thriftless  and  thoughtless 
class.  They  were  now  receiving  little  or 
no  rent,  and  had  no  means  either  of  sub- 
sistence or  of  meeting  the  interest  of  the 
mortgages  on  their  property.  To  complete 
their  ruin,  the  Poor-Law  rates  and  the 
interest  on  the  money  lent  by  Government 
to  feed  the  starving  peasantry  had  to  be 
paid.  A  proprietary  so  helpless  and  in- 
debted could  do  little  or  nothing  for  the 
peasantry  whom  they  had  allowed  to  crowd 
their  estates,  and  to  divide  and  subdivide 
the  land  until  the  holdings  were  in  many 
cases  reduced  to  such  small  patches  as  to 
be  incapable  of  producing  sufficient  food 
for  the  tenant  cottars  if  they  had  even  held 
them  rent  free. 

The  condition  of  the  Irish  landlords  at 
this  time  has  been  thus  depicted  by  a  writer 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country — '  Proprietors  of  estates  are 
but  too  often  only  mere  nominal  owners, 
without  influence  or  power  over  the  persons 
holding  under  them.  Their  real  condition 
is  often  pitiable ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  relieve  the  estates. 
The  burden  of  debt  or  the  evils  of  improvi- 
dent leases  are  fastened  upon  the  land  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  owner 
into  a  mere  annuitant,  often  glad  to  obtain 
from  a  good  estate  a  scanty  annuity  (after 
payment  of  the  encumbrances  thereon  and 
the  public  burdens)  for  his  own  subsistence. 
Proprietor  and  tenant  are  equally  powerless 
for  good,  and  the  whole  kingdom  suffers 
from  the  disorders  which  have  resulted 
from  this  state  of  real  property  in  Ireland.' 

The  author  of  another  valuable  publica- 


tion on  the  same  subject  remarked  at  this 
time,  respecting  the  landlord  even  of  an 
unembarrassed  estate, '  The  possessor  of  the 
property  is  not  in  reality  the  owner  ;  he 
cannot  deal  with  it  as  an  owner;  he  is 
merely  a  trustee  for  others ;  he  has  no 
interest  in  its  future  thorough  permanent 
improvement  except  so  far  as  he  may  wish 
to  benefit  his  successors — he  can  never  reap 
the  benefit  himself ;  he  cannot  sell ;  he 
cannot  dispose  of  a  part  even  though  the 
alienation  of  a  part  might  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  remainder ;  he  holds  it 
during  his  lifetime  as  his  predecessor  held 
it — unaltered,  unimproved — to  transmit  it 
to  his  heir  clogged  with  the  same  restric- 
tions, alike  injurious  to  him  and  to  his 
country.  This  is  the  case  of  an  unembar- 
rassed landlord.'  The  case  of  an  embar- 
rassed proprietor  is  much  worse.  He  is 
'  owner  for  life  of  a  large  tract  of  country, 
with  a  long  rent-roll,  but  in  fact  a  small 
property.  Of  course  he  cannot  afford  to 
lay  out  artything  on  improvements  ;  on  the 
contrary,  though  perhaps  naturally  kind- 
hearted  and  just,  his  necessities  force  him 
to  resort  to  every  means  of  increasing  his 
present  rental.  He  looks  for  the  utmost 
amount;  he  lets  to  the  highest  bidder  with- 
out regard  to  character  or  means  of  pay- 
ment. If  his  tenants  are  without  leases  he 
raises  their  rents.  If  leases  fall  in  he  can- 
not afford  to  give  the  preference  to  the  last 
occupier.  Perhaps  with  all  his  exertions 
he  is  unable  to  pay  the  interest,  or  put  off 
his  creditors.  Proceedings  are  commenced 
against  him,  and  the  estate  passes  during 
his  lifetime  under  the  care  of  the  worst 
possible  landlord — a  receiver  under  the 
Court  of  Chancery.'  In  the  year  1843  the 
number  of  such  cases  was  764.  The  rental 
of  the  estates  thus  thrown  into  Chancery 
was  £563,022.  The  arrears  of  rent  when 
the  receiver  was  appointed  amounted  to 
£27,243,  but  by  1847  these  arrears  had 
risen  to  £290,292.  On  an  average  of  the 
three  year.s,  1841-42-43,  the  number  of 
cases  was  686;  the  rental  was  £570,147; 
the  arrears  when  the  receiver  was  appointed 
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were  £27,243,  aud  when  he  Inst  accounted 
they  were  £312,357. 

It  became  indispensably  necessary  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  most  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs.  It  was  evident 
that  the  master-key  to  unlock  the  field  of 
industry  in  Ireland  was  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  the  encumbered  estates,  to  pi-ovide 
a  simple,  cheap,  and  secure  system  of  trans- 
fer in  lieu  of  the  existing  barbarous,  unsafe, 
and  exciting  system,  so  that  land  could  be 
bought  aud  sold  wiUi  as  much  freedom  and 
security  as  linen  and  bacon.  The  present 
owners  were  known  to  be  incapable  of 
making  a  proper  use  of  their  property,  or 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  landowners 
either  to  their  tenants  or  to  the  State.  It 
was  confidently  believed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  purchasers  would  be  improvers ; 
that  they  would  give  extensive  and  per- 
manent employment  to  numbers  of  people 
around  them  in  carrying  out  the  improve- 
ment of  their  newly-acquired  landed  prop- 
erty ;  that  they  would  promote  industry 
everywhere,  and  would  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  land  generally.  Employment 
with  regular  wages  must  be  had  for  the 
peasantry,  and  a  large  number  of  the  land- 
owners were  unable  to  provide  it.  Capital 
was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  land,  and  they  did  not 
possess  it.  It  was  impossible  that  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  supply  the  capital 
required,  not  as  a  loan  upon  an  emergency, 
but  as  part  of  its  regular  system  of  action. 
It  was  therefore  evident  to  all  thoughtful 
men  that  the  land  must  pass  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  do  possess  tlie  means  of  em- 
ploying the  people — of  men  who  will  carry 
on  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  will  briu" 
to  their  occupation  the  capital,  the  habits 
of  business,  the  energy,  and  the  intelligence 
which  are  necessary  to  make  it  profitable 
to  the  owner  and  beneficial  to  the  people 
in  his  employment. 

The  Government,  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  these  views,  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  Parliament  in  1847  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  owners  of  en- 


cumbered estates  in  Ireland  to  sell  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  them  after  the 
circumstances  of  each  estate  had  been  in- 
vestigated by  a  jMaster  in  Chancery,  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  due  liquidation  of 
every  claim  upon  it,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  first  encumbrance  should  be  paid  in 
full.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  was  withdrawn  in  the  Commons  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors, who  were  unwilling  to  be  denuded 
of  their  heavily  mortgaged  estates,  aud  of 
the  great  Insurance  Companies,  who  were 
the  principal  lenders  on  Irish  mortgages, 
and  did  not  wish  that  their  investments 
should  be  disturbed.  But  the  evils  of  the 
existing  sy.stem  speedily  became  so  flagrant 
and  intolerable  that  an  effectual  remedy 
had  to  be  provided  without  delay.  In  May, 
1848,  the  Government  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  an  '  Encumbered  Estates  Court,'  to  facili- 
tate the  disposal  of  encumbered  land  in 
Ireland  on  application  from  the  owner  or 
his  crechtors,  expeditiously  and  on  inexpen- 
sive terms.  The  Bill  passed  through  both 
Houses  without  opposition,  and  became 
law  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  first  petition  was  filed  in  this  court  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1849,  and  others  rapidly 
followed.  Among  tlie  petitioners  were  a 
marquis,  thirteen  earls,  three  viscounts,  four 
barons,  five  honourables,  twenty  baronets, 
five  knights,  seven  members  of  the  House; 
of  Commons,  and  five  who  had  sat  in  pre- 
vious parliaments.  The  number  of  peti- 
tions for  the  sale  of  estates  presented  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  down  to  September 
23rd,  1851,  was  1945,  of  which  only  212 
were  dismissed  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
total  number  of  proprietors  in  Ireland 
(omitting  the  mere  forty  sliilHng  free- 
holders who  still  remained)  was  estimated 
at  8000,  so  that  even  at  that  period  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  landowners  in  Ire- 
land were  under  notice  of  enforced  sale 
on  account  of  their  encumbrances.  Four 
hundred  and  forty  estates  had  already  been 
sold   by    decree    of    the    court,    reaUzing 
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£3,654,500.  It  was  fouud  that  in  these 
1954  cases  the  interest  on  the  encum- 
brances at  five  per  cent,  swallowed  up  the 
whole  rental,  so  that  the  nominal  proprie- 
tors had  not  only  been  hampered  and 
mortgaged  to  a  degree  which  left  them  no 
power  of  doing  justice  to  land,  labourers, 
or  tenants,  but  they  did  not  really  own 
a  single  acre  of  the  property  of  which  they 
were  the  ostensible  possessors.  The  net  an- 
nual rental  of  these  estates  was  £1,141,090 
— a  little  more  than  £586  a  year  each — 
wliile  the  annual  interest  on  the  encum- 
brances amounted  to  £1,122,928,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  only  £18,162,  or  less  than 
£10  apiece,  which  was  all  that  these  1945 
landowners  had  to  live  upon  after  paying 
the  interest  of  their  debts.  At  twenty  years' 
purchase — the  usual  price  which  the  encum- 
Ijered  estates  sold  by  authority  of  the  court 
brought  at  that  time — their  total  value  was 
£22,821,800;  while  the  total  amount  of 
the  encumbrances  on  these  estates  was 
£22,458,576,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £363,204, 
or  about  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole  (£181 
each),  to  be  divided  among  the  inv^yridors 
after  all  debts  were  paid,  even  if,  as  was 
probable,  the  whole  of  this  surplus  were 
not  eaten  up  by  the  costs  of  the  sale.  The 
.■ipectacle  of  men  who  had  at  one  time  held 
a  good  position  in  the  country  reduced  to 
absolute  destitution  was  sad  in  the  extreme. 
Among  other  numerous  instances  of  a 
similar  kind,  a  gentleman  who  had  at  one 
time  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  his 
county  was  fain  to  accept  the  situation  of 
a  javelin  man  in  the  train  of  his  successor 
in  order  to  save  himself  from  starvation. 

The  Encumbered  Estates  Court  continued 
its  melancholy  but  necessary  work  with 
unabated  vigour  and  speed.  The  number 
of  estates  disposed  of  up  to  9  th  of  August, 
1852,  was  777,  in  4083  lots,  producing  a 
total  of  £7,353,736.  When  its  operations 
were  brought  to  a  close,  31st  of  August, 
1858,  it  was  reported  that  there  had  been 
sold  through  its  agency  11,024  lots,  repre- 
senting a  money  value  of  £23,161,093.  The 
total  number  of  petitions  presented,  includ- 
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ing  those  for  partition  and  exchange,  was 
4413,  and  the  number  of  conveyances  exe- 
cuted by  the  Commissioners  was  8364. 

It  was  confidently  expected  and  predicted 
that  the  stupendous  eleemosynary  assistance 
given  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  at 
home  and  abroad,  supplemented  by  the 
contributions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  followed  by  inducements  held  out 
to  the  Irish  to  help  themselves,  and  by  the 
transference  of  a  large  portion  of  the  soil 
from  impoverished  owners  to  landlords  who 
possessed  the  requisite  capital  for  its  proper 
cultivation,  along  with  the  energy  and  in- 
telligence to  turn  it  to  account,  would  have 
redeemed  and  regenerated  Ireland.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  while  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  British  Legislature  and 
people  for  staying  the  plague,  undoubtedly 
mitigated  much  misery  and  kept  many 
alive  who  would  otherwise  have  perished, 
they  yet  brought  the  Irish  through  the 
crisis  with  their  numbers  fearfully  thinned, 
their  chaKvcter  lamentably  demoralized,  and 
their  habits  of  recklessness  and  of  helpless 
dependence  upon  extraneous  aid  confirmed 
and  extended.  It  is  painfully  evident  that 
the  root  of  Ireland's  malady  has  not  yet 
been  reached  —  possibly  that  malady  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedy  that  can 
be  externally  applied. 

The  potato  blight,  which  in  the  years 
1846-47  fell  upon  Ireland  with  such  appal- 
ling severity,  visited  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Western  Islands,  but  in  a  form  less  severe. 
The  inliabitants,  like  the  Irish,  are  a  some- 
what indolent  and  unenterprising  race,  and 
like  them  are  constantly  on  the  brink  of 
destitution,  and  at  any  moment  an  unfa- 
vourable season  may  plunge  them  into  severe 
distress.  The  population  in  these  districts 
consists  mainly  of  '  crofters,'  who  hold  small 
p)lots  of  land,  and  '  cottars,'  who  hold  no 
land,  but  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  labour 
or  fishing,  receiving  frequently  as  part  of 
their  wages  permission  to  cultivate  for  their 
own  use  a  small  patch  of  land  belonging  to 
their  employer.  In  Skye,  the  largest  of  the 
Western  Islands,  these  two  classes  amounted 
14 
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at  this  time  to  19,000  out  of  a  population 
of  22,500,  or  3645  families  out  of  a  total 
of  4335.  The  land  of  the  crofter — seldom 
more  than  eight  acres — and  the  labour  of 
the  cottar  usually  failed  to  supply  subsist- 
ence for  them  and  their  families  for  more 
tlian  Iialf  the  year.  The  almost  invariable 
custom  was  for  the  head  of  the  family,  as 
soon  as  the  grround  was  du"  and  sown  in 
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spring,  to  set  out  from  home  in  search  of 
employment,  returning  in  June  for  the  har- 
vest; and  he  generally  contrived,  by  assist- 
ing in  the  herring  fishing  on  the  north-east 
coast  or  by  agricultural  labour  and  employ- 
ment on  the  railways,  to  earn  enough  to 
purchase  clothing  and  to  buy  meal  for  his 
family,  and  to  pay  a  portion  of  his  rent. 

Sir  John  M'Neill,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
potato  failure  was  chairman  of  the  Pooi'- 
Law  Board  of  Scotland,  and  undertook  a 
personal  investigation  into  the  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  and  Western 
Highlands,  says  that, '  with  rare  exceptions, 
to  whatever  distance  they  may  have  gone 
they  return  home  for  the  winter  and  remain 
there,  nearly  altogether  idle,  consuming  the 
produce  of  the  croft  and  the  proceeds  of 
their  own  labour,  till  the  return  of  summer 
and  the  failure  of  their  supplies  warn  them 
that  it  is  high  time  to  set  out  again.  Those 
whose  means  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
them  till  the  winter  is  past,  and  who  cannot 
find  emj^loyment  at  that  season  at  home, 
are  of  course  in  distress,  and  having  ex- 
hausted their  own  means  are  driven  to  vari- 
ous shifts  and  forced  to  seek  charitable  aid. 
The  tenacity  of  their  attachment  to  their 
native  soil,  and  their  repugnance  to  a  resi- 
dence in  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  they 
are  foreigners,  is  great.  Years  of  intercourse 
with  the  more  advanced  districts  seem  to 
produce  no  desire  to  change  their  condition. 
For  twenty  successive  years  one  of  the 
crofters  had  worked  for  the  summer  six 
months  in  East  Lothian  for  the  same  master, 
from  whom  he  had  a  certificate  of  character 
and  conduct  such  as  any  man  in  his  posi- 
tion might  be  proud  of.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  each  winter  he  returned  to  his 


small  croft  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Skye,  for  which  he  paid  a  rent  of  £5  a 
year.  He  travelled  about  600  miles  and 
worked  hard  for  six  months  every  year 
that  he  might  continue  to  enjoy  his  croft  in 
comparative  idleness  for  the  other  half  year 
in  Wattrnish.  And  such  was  the  feeling  of 
every  one.' 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when 
the  old  system  of  joint  occupation  was 
generally  abandoned  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands,  the  crofts  were  divided  in  suitable 
portions  among  the  occupiers,  who  had 
hitherto  held  them  in  common.  The  rents 
then  fixed  were  seldom  raised,  and  the  ten- 
ants as  rarely  dispossessed.  They  descended 
from  father  to  son  as  long  as  the  stipulated 
rent  was  raised.  But  unfortunately  in  these 
districts,  as  in  Ireland,  the  process  of  sub- 
division went  on  as  the  population  increased, 
until  the  original  croft  was  cut  down  to  a 
very  small  plot. 

'  As  originally  allotted,'  says  Sir  John 
M'Neill,  '  the  crofts  appear  to  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  afford  maintenance  to  a 
family  and  the  means  of  paying  the  rent; 
but  when  kelp  was  largely  manufactured, 
when  potatoes  were  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  when  the  fishings  were 
good,  and  the  price  of  cattle  high,  the  crofter 
foixnd  his  croft  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  and  when  a  son  or  daughter  married 
he  divided  it  with  the  yoixng  couple,  who 
built  themselves  another  house  upon  it, 
lived  upon  the  produce,  and  paid  a  part  of 
the  rent.  Thus  many  crofts  which  stiU  stand 
in  the  rent  loll  in  the  name  of  one  occu- 
pant, who  is  held  responsible  for  the  whole 
rent,  are  in  fact  occupied  by  two,  three, 
or  even  four  families.  On  some  properties 
an  effort  was  made  to  prevent  this  sub- 
division. The  erection  of  an  additional 
house  on  any  croft  was  prohibited,  and  the 
prohibition  was  enforced;  but  the  evil  was 
not  thereby  arrested.  The  married  son  or 
daughter  was  received  into  the  house  of 
the  original  occupant,  and  if  the  land  were 
not  actually  cUvided  it  was  not  the  less 
required  to  support  two  or  more  families. 
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Attempts  were  in  some  cases  made  to 
put  an  end  to  this  practice ;  but  they  were 
found  to  involve  so  much  apparent  cruelty 
and  injustice,  and  it  was  so  revolting  to 
the  feelintjs  of  all  concerned  that  children 
should  be  expelled  from  the  houses  of  their 
parents,  that  the  evil  was  submitted  to  and 
still  continues.  The  population  was  pro- 
gressively increasing,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  increase  was  accumulated  upon  the 
crofts.  Other  circumstances  contributed 
to  the  same  results.  The  manufacture  of 
kelp,  which  at  one  time  brought  to  the 
proprietors  in  these  districts  a  revenue 
ecj[ual  to  that  derived  from  the  land,  gave 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  as  that  employment  was 
only  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  jjrovide  for  the  manufac- 
turer the  means  of  living  during  the  whole 
year,  small  crofts  were  assigned  to  many 
persons  in  situations  favourable  to  the 
manufacture,  which  was  not  alone  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  family,  but  which  with  the 
wages  of  the  manufacturer  were  suflieient. 
When  a  change  in  the  fiscal  regulations 
destroyed  this  manufacture,  these  crofters, 
though  deprived  of  a  chief  portion  of  their 
maintenance,  did  not  seek  refuge  in  emigra- 
tion, but  clung  all  the  more  closely  to  their 
small  crofts,  which  were  now  insufficient  to 
support  them.' 

In  the  manner  thus  clearly  and  strikingly 
described  the  population  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Western  Highlands  continued  steadily 
to  increase,  while  the  means  of  subsistence 
continued  as  steadily  to  diminish.  Even 
before  the  potato  failure  the  people  suffered 
frequently  from  scarcity,  and  were  almost 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  it.  Their  means 
in  ordinary  years  were  only  just  sufficient 
to  afford  them  a  bare  subsistence,  and  of 
course  the  unfavourable  season  of  1846 
plunged  them  at  once  into  the  severest 
distress.  The  potato  failure  found  them 
in  their  usual  state  of  poverty  and  priva- 
tion, and  even  a  much  slighter  pressure 
would  have  brought  them  to  the  utmost 
extremity  of  wretchedness. 


So  far  there  was  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  High- 
landers and  of  the  Irish  ;  but  in  one  point 
there  \\as  fortunately  a  marked  contrast. 
Nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  encumbered  estates 
in  the  districts  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  poverty  and  distress  existed,  had  some 
years  before  the  occurrence  of  the  potato 
blight  been  sold  either  by  the  embarrassed 
proprietors  or  their  creditors,  and  had  been 
purchased  by  gentlemen  of  great  Avealth 
and  enterprise,  who  spent  enormous  sums 
of  money  in  improving  their  estates  and 
giving  employment  to  the  crofters  and 
cottars.  Sir  James  Matheson  purchased 
in  1844  the  island  of  Lewis,  an  old 
possession  of  the  Seaforth  family.  It 
contains  about  400,000  acres,  of  which 
10,000  are  arable,  and  the  population 
amounted  to  nearly  20,000.  He  immedi- 
ately commenced  improvements  on  an 
extensive  scale,  under  the  superintendence 
of  men  of  great  ability  and  of  long  experi- 
ence, wiWi  the  view  chiefly  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  inhabitants.  In  six  years 
he  expended  on  works  of  various  kinds, 
executed  by  the  people,  £101,878,  besides 
donations  of  £5892  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  charity — or  £67,980  (exclusive  of 
cost  of  management)  more  than  the  whole 
revenue  derived  from  the  property  in  three 
years,  deducting  taxes  and  public  burdens ; 
but  the  result  was  most  unsatisfactory.  IMr. 
Eainy,  the  resident  proprietor  of  the  island 
of  Eaasay,  expended  between  1846  'and 
1850,  in  draining,  trenching,  road-making, 
and  other  improvements  for  the  benefit  of 
his  people,  the  sum  of  £1072  in  addition 
to  his  entire  revenue  from  the  estate.  In 
the  end  he  had  spent  upon  it  a  sum  equal 
to  the  price  which  he  paid  for  the  island. 
In  the  parishes  of  Kilfinichen  and  Kil- 
vickeon,  in  the  isle  of  Mull,  the  stipulated 
rental  of  which  is  £4371,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  expended,  between  1846  and  1852, 
the  sum  of  £1790  in  addition  to  the  whole 
revenue  derived  from  the  property.  Mr. 
Clark  of  Ulva,  in  the  four  years  succeeding 
1846,  expended  on  wages  of  labour  and 
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gratuities  not  only  the  wliole  revenue 
derived  from  this  estate,  but  £3G7  from 
other  sources.  The  proprietors  of  Some, 
Coll,  and  Harris  made  similar  sacrifices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crofters  and  cottars  on 
their  estates ;  and  Colonel  Gordon,  the 
proprietor  of  South  Uist  and  Barra,  during 
the  seven  years  between  1845  and  1852, 
expended  no  less  than  £19,752  in  labour 
and  relief,  and  during  the  last  four  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  by  £-48o4 
The  disheartening  j-esult  iu  all  these  and 
other  similar  instances  was  that,  notwith- 
standing the  large  outlay  on  wages  and  the 
extensive  improvements  effected,  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  continued  to  decline. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  check  the  increasing  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  to  relieve  their  distres.s,  a 
'  Destitution  Fund '  was  raised  by  voluntary 
subscription  in  Scotland,  England,  the 
Colonies,  and  Foreign  Countries,  on  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  general 
dearth  of  food  in  1847.  It  was  adminis- 
tered by  two  committees — one  sitting  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  other  in  Glasgow — who 
undertook  the  care  of  different  districts. 
They  employed  paid  agents  to  take  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  their  bounty  on  the 
spot,  who  seem  to  have  discharged  with 
prudence  and  fidelity  the  duty  intrusted  to 
them  during  the  four  years  over  which  the 
fund  was  extended.  Stringent  regulations 
were  rigidly  enforced  in  order  to  obviate 
the  danger  that  the  relief  provided  by  the 
Poor  Law  for  one  class  of  destitute  persons, 
and  that  provided  by  voluntary  charity  for 
another,  might  be  confounded  together  by 
the  working  population  in  remote  parishes. 
The  labour  test  was  applied,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  relief  was  reduced 
to  a  bare  subsistence.  The  experience  of 
several  years  enabled  the  administrators  to 
mature  their  system,  and  correct,  under  the 
local  superintendence  of  paid  officers,  what- 
ever had  been  found  defective.  '  Yet,'  says 
Sir  John  M'Xeill  in  his  Eeport, '  men  of  all 
classes  and  denominations  concur  almost 
unanimously  in  the  opinion  that  the  relief 


thus  administered  had  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people ; 
that  it  induced  them  to  misrepresent  their 
circumstances  in  order  to  participate  iu 
it,  and  caused  them  to  relax  their  exer- 
tions for  their  own  maintenance.  The 
extent  to  which  they  had  become  demoral- 
ized frequently  extorted  from  the  old  in- 
habitants expressions  of  bitter  lamentation. 
This  effect  is  attributed  not  only  to  the 
relief  from  the  Destitution  Fund,  but  also 
to  the  change  in  the  laws  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  fact  is  imquestionable,  that  a  people 
who  some  years  ago  carefully  concealed 
their  poverty  have  learned  to  parade  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  exaggerate  it.'  So 
completely  had  the  people  been  demoralized 
by  the  charitable  assistance  given  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  that  numbers  of  the  men 
who  were  at  work  in  the  Lowlands,  and 
were  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  threw 
wp  their  employment  and  returned  to  the 
Highlands,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain 
a  share  of  the  eleemosynary  aid  adminis- 
tered at  their  homes. 

The  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
persons  best  fitted  to  form  an  intelligent 
and  impartial  opinion  on  the  subject  shows, 
that  the  charitable  aid  administered  for  so 
many  years  exercised  a  pernicious  influence 
on  the  people,  in  sapping  their  self-dej)end- 
ence,  in  relaxing  their  exertions,  iu  checking 
the  regular  stream  of  emigration  which  had 
set  in  before  the  famine,  and  even  in  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  those  who  used  to  go 
south  in  summer  for  employment.  So  long  as 
an  eleemosynary  supply  of  food,  even  though 
scanty,  could  be  obtained,  they  would  make 
no  eflbrt  to  earn  their  own  bread.  It  was 
positively  declared  by  many  that  'there 
were  able-bodied  men  in  Lewis  who  would 
starve,  and  allow  their  families  to  starve, 
rather  than  earn  their  subsistence  by  dally 
labour.' 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Lewis,'  says  Sir  John 
M'Xeill,  '  appear  to  have  no  feeling  of 
thankfulness  for  the  aid  extended  to  them, 
liut  on  the  contrary  regard  the  exaction  of 
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labour  in  return  for  wages  as  oppression. 
Yet  many  of  these  very  men,  on  a  coast 
singularly  destitute  of  safe  creeks,  prose- 
cute the  winter  cod  and  ling  fishing  in 
open  row-boats,  at  a  distance  from  the  land 
that  renders  it  invisible  unless  in  clear 
weather,  and  in  a  sea  open  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Northern  Oceans,  with  no  land  beyond 
it  nearer  than  Iceland  or  America.  They 
cheerfully  encounter  the  perils  and  hard- 
sliips  of  such  a  life,  and  tug  for  hours  at  an 
oar,  or  sit  drenched  in  their  boat  without 
complaint;  but  to  labour  with  a  pick  or  a 
spade  is  to  them  most  distasteful.  It  was 
even  found  necessary  to  bring  labourers 
from  other  districts  to  execute  part  of  the 
\York,  because  the  inhabitants  could  not  be 
induced  to  engage  or  to  persevere  in  it.' 

Sir  James  Matheson,  whose  princely 
liberality  was  met  by  the  most  dishearten- 
ing ingratitude,  offered  the  most  liberal  aid 
to  all  who  were  willing  to  emigrate.  '  He 
proposed  to  cancel  all  arrears  of  rent,  for- 
give them  all  debts,  purchase  their  cattle  if 
they  could  find  no  other  purchasers,  provide 
them  with  a  free  passage  to  Canada,  and 
even,  if  a  sui3&cient  number  went,  to  send 
a  pastor  of  their  own  persuasion  with  them 
at  his  expense.  But  few  were  found  to 
take  advantage  of  such  offers.  The  like 
offer  was  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Harris, 
with  the  further  boon  of  being  settled  in 
Canada  on  the  property  of  the  same  noble 
family  under  whom  they  lived  at  home. 
Not  one  family  woidd  accept;  nor  were 
tliey  disposed  to  seek  employment  nearer 
home.' 

'  It  is  not  easy,'  says  Sir  John  M'Neill, 
'  to  determine  how  much  of  this  indisposi- 
tion is  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance  and 
want  of  previous  intercourse  with  other 
places,  and  how  much  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  support  them  at  home. 
They  have  certainly  considered  not  only  the 
relief  from  the  Destitution  Fund,  but  also 
the  wages  and  gratuities  furnished  by  the 
proprietor,  too  much  in  the  light  of  assist- 
ance to  which  they  had  a  right,  and  which 
would  therefore  be  permanent.' 


It  is  evident  that  a  permanent  improve- 
ment of  a  population  such  as  this  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  total  change  of  their 
condition,  as  well  as  of  their  state  of  feeling, 
and  by  their  means  of  subsistence  and  their 
numbers  being  brought  into  harmony.  The 
first  step,  and  indeed  the  grand  pre-requisite 
towards  this  most  desirable  consummation, 
is  the  extensive  and  speedy  removal  to  our 
colonies  of  all  who  cannot  find  full  employ- 
ment and  a  comfortable  sustenance  at  home ; 
and  the  second  is  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  education,  and  other  concurring  influ- 
ences, to  strengthen  the  character  and  to 
essentially  improve  the  habits  of  the  people. 

At  the  time  when  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature  were  called  upon  to  grapple  with 
the  calamity  of  famine  and  pestilence  which 
had  fallen  upon  Ireland,  and,  though  in  a 
less  destructive  form,  also  upon  the  "Western 
Islands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
country  was  passing  through  a  period  of 
severe  commercial  distress,  the  result  of  the 
extravagant  speculations  of  the  year  1845. 
Employment  had  grown  scarce,  wages  had 
fallen,  the  crops  had  failed  thi'oughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  in  consequence 
our  trade  with  the  continental  countries 
had  greatly  diminished.  Bankruptcies  were 
increasing  in  number,  and  the  working 
classes,  pinched  by  poverty,  had  grown 
discontented  and  restless.  In  February, 
1847,  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  102s.  a 
quarter,  and  it  rose  still  higher  in  the 
following  months.  A  heavy  cloud  hung 
over  the  land,  and  it  became  denser  and 
darker  as  the  year  advanced.  The  mone- 
tary confusion  became  so  great  that  the 
trade  and  enterprise  of  the  country  were 
for  a  time  at  a  stand-still.  Day  after  day 
tidings  of  gigantic  failures  poured  in.  It 
was  stated  that  in  Lancashire  alone  these 
amounted  to  nearly  £16,000,000,  and  Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow,  and  other  great  towns 
were  in  the  same  deplorable  condition.  The 
reckless  speculations  in  railway  shares  were 
answerable  for  not  a  little  of  the  ruin  which 
now  fell  on  the  commercial  classes ;  but  a 
variety  of  other  causes  contributed  to  that 
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result.  Great  bodies  of  shareholders  iii 
soimd  railways  were  obliged  to  sell  out  at  a 
ruiuous  loss.  The  immense  fall  in  the  price 
of  com  made  many  of  the  largest  houses 
bankrupt.  Several  considerable  banks 
stopped  payment.  A  panic  arose  which 
reached  a  crisis  when  it  was  found  that  on 
the  21st  October  the  reserve  in  the  Bank  of 
England  had  sunk  to  £1,600,025.  Credit 
was  suspended,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country  seemed  about  to  be  paralyzed.  The 
pressure  of  the  gi-eat  London  Ijanking 
houses  at  length  induced  the  Government 
in  this  emergency  to  authorize  tlie  Bank  of 
England  on  the  25th  October  to  issue  notes 
beyond  the  amount  prescribed  by  the  Bank 
Charter  of  18-44,  on  the  ground  that '  the 
time  had  arrived  when  they  ought  to 
attempt  by  some  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary measure  to  restore  confidence  to  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  community.' 
The  good  effect  of  this  step  was  immediately 
felt.  Confidence  was  restored,  gold  began 
to  pour  in,  the  coffers  of  the  bank  were 
speedily  replenished,  and  by  the  end  of 
January,  1848,  the  rate  of  interest  had 
fallen  from  eight  to  four  per  cent.  It  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature,  and  especially  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, that  embarrassed  as  they  were  with 
these  financial  difficulties,  and  straitened 
in  their  own  circumstances,  not  only  were 
the  immense  sums  of  public  money  given 
without  a  murmur,  but  private  subscriptions 
were  made  on  an  unprecedented  scale  of 
liberality  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  their 
Irish  fellow-subjects. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  last  time 
the  great  Irish  agitator,  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  addressed  the  House  of  Commons 
(8th  February,  1847),  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  distress  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  so  widely  in  Ireland.  His  health 
had  for  some  time  been  failing,  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  countrymen  had  com- 
pletely crushed  his  spirit.  His  voice  was 
now  sunk  almost  to  a  whisper,  but  the 
members   from    all    sides   of    the    House 


gathered  round  the  eloquent  orator  to 
listen  to  the  last  words  delivered  by  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  formed 
an  appropriate  close  to  his  career  there. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  he  said,  '  that  the  House  is 
not  sufiiciently  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
misery ;  I  do  not  think  that  its  members 
are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  horrors 
of  the  situation  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
I  do  not  think  they  understand  the  miseries, 
the  accumulated  miseries,  under  which  the 
people  are  at  present  suffering.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  5000  adults  and  10,000 
children  have  already  perished  from  famine, 
and  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation will  perish  unless  the  -House  will 
afford  effective  relief.  They  will  perish  of 
famine  and  disease  unless  the  House  does 
something  speedy  and  efficacious — not  doled 
out  in  small  sums,  not  in  private  and  in- 
dividual subscriptions,  but  by  some  great 
act  of  national  generosity,  calculated  on  a 
broad  and  liberal  scale.  If  this  course  is 
not  pursued  Parliament  is  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Ireland.  I  assure  the  House  most  solemnly 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating.  I  can  estab- 
lish all  I  have  said  by  many  and  many 
painful  proofs,  and  the  necessary  result 
must  be  typhus  fever,  which  in  fact  has 
broken  out  and  is  desolating  whole  districts. 
It  leaves  alive  only  one  in  ten  of  those 
whom  it  attacks.' 

With  the  hope  that  change  of  cUmate 
and  relief  from  the  distressing  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  at  home,  might  restore 
his  health  and  reimngorate  his  constitution, 
O'Connell  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  Eome. 
The  Pontiff',  Pius  IX.,  who  was  at  that 
time  pursuing  a  course  of  popular  measures 
soon  to  have  a  painful  termination,  was 
preparing,  with  the  cordial  approbation  of 
his  subjects,  a  triumphal  reception  for  the 
man  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  when  the  tidings 
reached  him  that  the  Liberator's  illness  had 
terminated  somewhat  suddenly  at  last,  at 
Genoa,  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his   age.     His   heart  was 
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embalmed  and  carried  ou  to  Eome ;  liis 
body  was  conveyed  l^ack  to  Ireland,  and 
interred  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in 
the  cemetery  of  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin. 
In  1869  his  remains  were  removed  from 
the  vault  where  they  had  lain  twenty-two 
years,  and  placed  in  a  new  tomlj  erected  in 
the  same  cemetery.  No  one  will  question 
the  vast  importance  of  the  services  which 
O'Counell  rendered  to  his  own  countrymen, 
thoucrh  the  drawbacks  were  not  inconsider- 


able. If  the  moral  qualities  of  'the  Liber- 
ator' had  been  equal  to  his  intellectual 
powers,  his  reputation  as  a  patriot  would 
have  been  held  in  as  gi'eat  respect  among 
Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  as  it  once  was 
among  his  own  countrymen.  But  the  agi- 
tators who  since  his  death  have  acquired  a 
predominant  influence  in  Ireland,  have  l^een 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  O'Connell 
regretted  even  by  those  who  in  his  lifetime 
were  most  strongly  opposed  to  his  policy. 


CHAPTER     V. 


Dissolution  oT  Parliament  and  the  new  Election — Anarchy  and  crime  in  Ireland — Coercion  Bill — State  of  afiairs  in 
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The  rarliamcnt  was  dissolved  in  the  montli 
of  Jvily,  1847,  and  the  writs  for  the  new 
election  were  made  returnable  on  the  21st 
of  September.  The  adoption  of  Free  Trade 
liad  removed  the  main  question  on  which 
tlie  two  political  parties  had  for  some  years 
contended,  and  there  was  no  subject  of  any 
great  importance  to  excite  popular  feeling. 
The  recent  split  in  the  Conservative  party 
had  greatly  impaired  their  strength,  and 
the  supporters  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  were 
much  more  friendly  to  the  Government 
than  to  the  Protectionists,  who  looked  to 
Lord  Stanley,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  their  leaders.  On  the  whole, 
the  Government  gained  by  the  elections. 
The  city  of  London  returned  three  Liberals, 
with  Lord  John  liusseU  at  the  head  of  tlie 
poll,  and  one  Conservative,  who  gained  his 
seat  by  only  three  votes.  Westminster 
sent  De  Lacy  Evans  and  Lushington,  and 
the  other  metropolitan  burghs  returned 
Radicals  rather  than  Whig  candidates. 
Roebuck  was  ejected  from  Bath,  which 
he  had  represented  for  fifteen  years. 
Edinburgh,  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of 
many,  showed  its  resentment  at  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  votes  in  favour  of  the  Maynooth 
grant  by  placing  him  third  on  the  poll. 
Mr.  Villiers,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  Free 
Trade  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
returned  for  South  Lancashire,  as  well  as 
for  Wolverhampton,  which  he  had  repre- 


sented since  1835;  and  j\Ir.  Cobden  was 
elected  both  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire and  for  Stockport.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
seat  for  Oxford  was  vigorously  but  un- 
successfully assailed  by  a  Mr.  Round,  a 
champion  of  the  No -Popery  party.  Sir 
John  B.  Hobhouse,  however,  was  defeated 
at  Nottingham  by  a  combination  of  Pro- 
tectionists and  Chartists ;  and  by  an  equally 
unnatural  alliance  of  Orangemen  and 
Repealers  Mr.  Reynolds  was  returned 
for  Dublin  along  with  Mr.  Grogan. 

The  Ministry,  however,  had  not  gained 
much  strength  by  the  election,  and  their 
stability  was  dependent  on  the  divisions 
among  their  opponents  rather  than  on  the 
cordiality  of  their  supporters.  They  found 
it  necessary  to  summon  the  new  Parliament 
to  meet  on  the  18th  of  November,  in  conse- 
quence both  of  the  commercial  distress  pre- 
vailing throughout  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  distracted  and  dangerous  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland.  In  that  unhappy 
country  no  gratitude  had  been  either  ex- 
pressed or  felt  for  the  munificent  aid  wdiich 
England  and  Scotland  had  so  readily  given 
to  the  Irish  people  in  the  time  of  their 
distress.  The  increase  of- crime  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  famine.  The  new 
^Ministry,  on  their  accession  to  office,  pro- 
posed the  temporary  renewal  of  the  Arms 
Bill;  but  in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion wliich  this  proposal  caused  among  their 
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supporters,  tliey  ■were  obliged  to  drop  the 
measure.  It  speedily  became  apparent, 
however,  that  extraordinary  powers  were 
necessary  for  the  repression  of  crime  in 
Ireland.  The  outrages  upon  life  and  pro- 
perty, as  Lord  Stanley  remarked,  had  made 
the  state  of  the  country  that  of  civil  war. 
'  One  by  one,'  he  added,  '  the  best  members 
of  society  fall  victims  of  assassination,  and 
it  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that  it  is  safer 
in  that  island  to  violate  than  to  obey  the 
law.'  Adequate  powers  to  grapple  with 
this  state  of  anarchy  and  crime  could  no 
longer  be  delayed,  and  by  rejecting  the  Coer- 
cion Bill  the  Government  had  now  to  pay 
the  merited  penalty  of  their  union  with  the 
Protectionists  to  overthrow  the  Peel  Min- 
istry. They  found  themselves  compelled  to 
come  with  a  very  bad  grace  to  Parliament, 
and  to  solicit  from  it  powers  even  greater 
than  those  which  they  had  assisted  in 
refusing  to  their  predecessors. 

On  the  28th  of  Xovember,  six  days  after 
the  Parliament  met,  Sir  George  Grey,  the 
Home  Secretary,  introduced  a  Coercion  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  assassination, 
attempts  on  life,  incendiarism,  and  robberies 
of  arms  in  Ireland.  These  crimes  had  more 
than  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
In  the  month  of  October  the  total  number 
had  been  195 ;  139  had  occurred  in  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary. 
In  the  si.x  months  ending  October,  1847, 
tlie  number  of  homicides  was  96;  the  num- 
ber of  attempts  on  life,  126  ;  the  number 
of  firings  of  dwellings,  116  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  robberies  of  arms,  530.  Even  in  the 
face  of  these  facts  there  were  found  some 
members  who  resisted  coercion  in  every 
shape,  and  taunted  the  Ministry  with  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  which  they  had 
opposed  when  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel — to  whom,  an  Irish  member 
said,  reparation  was  due  for  having  turned 
him  out  of  office  on  a  Coercion  Bill. 
But  that  noble-minded  statesman,  casting 
aside  all  personal  feelings  of  resentment, 
gave  liis  hearty  support  to  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  Sir  George  Grey,  and  declared 
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that  '  now  the  best  reparation  that  could  be 
made  to  the  last,  was  to  assist  the  present 
Government  in  passing  into  a  law  the 
measure  they  had  brought  forward.'  The 
Bill  was  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  without  a 
di\'ision. 

The  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  at 
this  time,  and  especially  in  Spain,  was 
causing  no  little  uneasiness  to  the  British 
ministry.  That  country  was  in  its  chronic 
state  of  dissension,  and  almost  anarchy. 
A  military  revolution,  wliicli  broke  out 
at  La  Grange,  a  summer  palace  at  which 
Queen  Christina  was  then  residing,  ex- 
pelled the  Modcrados  from  office,  and  the 
Progresistas  or  Lilieral  party  came  into 
power,  organized  a  Xational  Guard  through- 
out the  towns,  and  established  municipal 
corporations  on  a  popular  basis.  The 
civil  war,  which  had  so  long  raged  in 
Spain  between  the  Carlists  and  the  Chris- 
tinas, terminated  successfully  for  the  Queen 
Piegent,  mainly  through  the  support  given 
to  her  cause  by  the  National  Guard  and 
the  popular  corporations.  But  slie  had 
never  forgiven  the  insult  she  had  expe- 
rienced at  La  Grange,  and  encouraged 
by  the  Modcrados — the  aristocratic  party 
in  Spain — she  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt at  remodelling  the  constitution.  The 
first  blow  was  aimed  at  the  corporations; 
but  they  saw  their  danger,  and  the  Xational 
Guard  took  up  arms  in  their  behalf.  Every- 
thing at  such  a  crisis  depended  on  the  army, 
and  Queen  Christina  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  her  personal  charms  and  eloquence 
on  General  Espartero,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  acquired  extraordinary  in- 
fluence in  the  country  by  his  success 
in  bringing  tlie  civil  war  to  a  termination. 
She  left  the  capital  and  repaired  to  the 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona. 
But  the  honest  soldier  was  proof  against 
all  her  arguments  and  blandishments  ;  and 
finding  that  she  could  not  carry  out  her 
policy,  the  Queen  sought  refuge  in  France, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  Eegency  by  the 
lo 
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general  whom  she  had  failed  either  to  con- 
vince or  seduce  from  duty.  This  result  was 
the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  ministers,  who  had  relied  on  Queen 
Christina  to  maintain  a  French  party  at  the 
Spanish  court;  and  they  thought  fit  to 
impute  both  the  insurrection  at  La  Grange 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen  Eegent's 
rule  to  the  influence  of  British  gold  and 
of  the  resident  minister  at  Madrid.  They 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  give  under- 
hand eucouragement.to  the  various  intrigues 
and  plots  against  Espartero's  government. 
At  length  an  extensive  rising  of  the  Modcr- 
ados  took  place  in  1843,  aided  by  a  dissat- 
isfied section  of  the  Progrcsistas,  which  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  landing 
at  Valencia  of  General  Narvaez,  a  Modcrado 
ofScer  of  repute,  w-ho  had  been  for  some 
time  an  exile  in  France.  Marching  rapidly 
on  the  Spanish  capital,  he  defeated  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  in  its  vicinity,  and 
entering  the  city  at  once  established  his 
authority.  General  Espartero  was  forced 
to  embarlc  for  England.  Queen  Isabella, 
who  was  in  her  thirteenth  year,  was  imme- 
diately invested  with  the  royal  authority, 
and  her  mother  returned  to  Spain  and 
married  a  young  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Guard 
named  Mutioz,  to  whom  she  had  already 
borne  several  children.  The  obnoxioiis  cor- 
porations were  remodelled,  the  National 
Guard  was  suppressed,  and  a  law  which  had 
teen  passed  while  the  Proffirsistas  were  in 
power,  requiring  the  Queen  to  seek  the 
sanction  of  the  Cortes  to  tlie  husband  she 
might  select,  was  abolished. 

These  sweeping  changes  prepared  the 
way  for  resuming  and  carrying  into  effect 
plans  which  had  long  been  contemplated, 
for  making  such  arrangements  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  Queen  and  her  sister  as 
should  be  fitted  to  perpetuate  both  the  in- 
terests of  France  in  Spain  and  the  influence 
of  the  Modcrados  on  Spanish  affairs.  The 
French  court  and  ministry,  of  which  M. 
Guizot  was  the  head,  were  bent  on  making 
these  marriages  subservient  both  to  political 
and  dynastic  interests.    So  far  back  as  1840, 


when  the  two  princesses  were  mere  children, 
Guizot  said  to  Lord  Palmerston, '  The  Queen 
will  marry  Cadiz,  and  then  Montpensier 
will  marry  the  Infanta.'  The  evident  ob- 
jections to  a  scheme  which  might  not 
improbably  have  seated  a  French  prince  on 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  made  France  the 
predominating  power  in  that  country,  were 
at  once  stated  by  the  British  minister;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  M. 
Guizot  never  lost  sight  of  the  idea.  It  has 
transpired  that  the  Queen-Mother  had  gone 
much  further,  and  had  made  proposals  to 
Louis  Philippe  for  a  double  marriage,  which 
would  have  united  Queen  Isabella  to  the 
Duke  D'Aumale  and  the  Infanta  to  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier.  But  the  French  king, 
though  ever  on  the  watch  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  family,  and  by  no  means 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  employed 
for  that  purpose,  saw  clearly  the  imminent 
dangers  wliich  such  a  step  would  involve, 
and  declined  the  proposal.  He  went  fur- 
ther, and  declared  both  to  the  English 
ministers  and  the  Queen  that  he  would 
give  his  consent  to  no  arrangement  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  crown 
of  Spain  upon  the  head  of  any  of  his  sons. 
In  return  for  this  concession  he  urged 
upon  the  British  Government  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  stipulation,  that  the  young 
Queen's  choice  of  a  husband  should  be 
limited  to  a  member  of  the  Bourbon  family 
descended  from  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  The 
proposal  was  both  unjust  in  itself  and  in- 
sixlting  to  the  dignity  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment steadily  refused  their  consent  to  it. 
The  reply  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  always  was,  '  The  Queen,  being 
absolutely  free,  and  Spain  independent,  no 
other  Power  could  pretend  to  dictate  upon 
such  a  subject.  If  Spain,  however,  decided 
to  accept  a  Bourbon  within  the  limitations 
mentioned  by  the  King  of  the  French,  Great 
Britain  would  readily  acquiesce,  all  the 
more  because  of  the  positive  exclusion  of 
his  sons  pronounced  by  the  King  of  the 
French.'      Lord  Aberdeen  ought  to  have 
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adopted  a  bolder  course,  and  to  have  in- 
sisted that  the  ofiensive  restriction  should 
be  withdrawn;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  mild  tone  of  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  emboldened  the  French  king  to 
persist  in  his  imderhand  intrigue  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  to  his  son  the  Duke 
de  jNlontpensier.  Meanwhile,  however,  this 
purpose  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
when  it  was  ultimately  avowed  in  1845  Louis 
Philippe  assured  Lord  Aberdeen,  during  the 
visit  which  the  Queen  paid  to  him  at  Eu, 
that  he  had  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  the 
match  until  Queen  Isabella  should  be  mar- 
ried and  should  have  children.  On  the  same 
occasion  he  gave  a  voluntary  pledge  to 
Queen  Victoria  that  '  he  never  would  hear 
of  JMontpensier's  marriage  with  the  Infanta 
of  Spain  until  it  was  no  longer  a  political 
question,  ichich  would  he  when  the  Queen  is 
7)iarried  and  has  children.' 

Meanwhile  the  Queen-Mother  had  in- 
directly intimated  her  desire  that  the  hand 
of  her  daughter  should  be  given  either  to 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Coburg,  Prince  Al- 
bert's brother,  or  his  cousin  Prince  Leopold, 
brother  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  third 
son  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg.  The 
proposal,  however,  met  with  no  countenance 
from  the  British  jNIinistry,  though  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  highly  acceptable  to  the  poor  young 
Queen  herself,  whose  personal  happiness 
"was  about  to  be  ruthlessly  sacrificed  for 
selfish  and  sinister  purposes  by  her  mother 
and  the  French  king ;  and  the  French 
Government  were  made  distinctly  aware 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  had 
resolved  to  give  no  encouragement  to  the 
Coburg  match. 

The  restriction  of  the  Queen's  hand  to  a 
Bourbon  of  the  line  of  Philip  V.,  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  by  Louis  Philippe,  left 
Isabella  a  very  limited  and  by  no  means 
an  acceptable  choice.  The  only  qualified 
candidates,  in  the  estimation  of  the  French 
king,  were  Count  Montemolin,  the  son  of 
Don  Carlos ;  the  Count  de  Trapani,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  King  of  Naples 


aud  of  Christina  the  Queen-Mother,  and 
consequently  Queen  Isabella's  uncle ;  aud 
the  two  sons  of  the  Infant  Don  Francisco 
de  Paula  the  Queen's  uncle — Don  Francisco 
de  Assis,  Dulve  of  Cadiz,  and  his  younger 
brother  Don  Enrique,  the  Duke  of  Seville. 
The  sou  of  Don  Carlos  was  not  to  be 
thovTght  of.  The  Count  de  Trapani  was 
most  unpopular  in  Spain,  and  was  detested 
by  the  Queen-Mother.  The  Duke  of  Cadiz 
was  every  way, intellectually  and  physically, 
a  poor  creature ;  and  there  were  reports, 
which  Queen  Christina  herself  believed  to 
be  true,  that  it  was  most  improbable  that 
the  young  Queen  would  have  any  children 
to  him  if  he  became  her  husband.  Don 
Enrique,  again,  was  obnoxious  both  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Government,  on  account  of 
his  personal  arrogance  as  well  as  of  liis 
political  opinions,  and  he  was  at  this  time 
actually  an  exile  on  account  of  his  supposed 
complicity  in  the  plots  of  the  Progresistas. 
M.  Guizot  himself  admitted  that  the  Bour- 
bon candidates  had  little  chance  of  success. 
In  a  memorandum  sent  by  him  to  the 
French  ambassador  in  Loudon,  in  February, 
1846,  and  read  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  said — 

'  The  Count  de  Trapani  is  greatly  com- 
promised. 1.  By  the  demonstration  which 
has  been  made  against  him.  2.  By  the  fall 
of  General  Xarvaez. 

'  The  sons  of  the  Infante  Don  Francois 
de  Paul  are  greatly  compromised ;  by  their 
mistaken  conduct ;  by  their  intimacy  with 
the  Eadical  and  the  antipathy  of  the  JMod- 
erate  party ;  by  the  dislike  of  the  Queen- 
Mother  and  of  the  young  Queen  herself. 

'  The  sons  of  Don  Carlos  are  for  the  time 
out  of  the  question.  1.  By  the  opposition, 
loudly  proclaimed,  of  all  parties.  2.  By 
theu-  exclusion  formally  pronounced  by  the 
Constitution.  3.  By  their  own  proceedings, 
which  have  always  been  very  remote  from 
conduct  which  could  alone  give  them  a 
chance. 

'  The  actual  situation  of  the  descendants 
of  Philippe  Y.  in  the  question  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  has  there- 
fore become  bad.' 
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The  Count  Traj^fini  had  hitherto  been 
the  favourite  candidate  of  the  French 
Government;  but  their  persistent  efforts 
to  force  on  a  marriage  between  the  young 
Queen  and  her  own  uncle  had  completely 
failed.  The  sons  of  Don  Carlos  '  were  out 
of  the  question.'  There  remained  therefore 
only  the  Du'.ies  of  Cadiz  and  Seville,  whom 
Guizot  admitted  were  disliked  both  by  the 
Queen-Mother  and  her  daughter;  and  yet 
after  this  acknowledgment  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  say,  that  'the  English  Cabinet 
must  take  active  steps  in  concert  with  us 
to  press  home  the  claim  of  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Philip  V.,  no  matter  ivhicli, 
and  to  arrange  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Isabella,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  either  with 
Prmce  Leopold  or  any  other  prince  not  a 
descendant  of  Philip  V.'  And  tliis  state- 
ment was  accompanied  by  the  assertion  of 
the  monstrous  proposition  that  '  France 
.shall  consider  herself  absolved  from  all 
her  engagements,  either  as  to  the  Queen  or 
the  Infanta,  if  their  marriage  either  'to 
Prince  Leopold,  or  any  other  prince  not  a 
descendant  of  Philip  V.,  shall  become  pro- 
bable and  imminent' 

Now  that  the  chances  of  the  Bourbon 
candidates  seemed  desperate,  it  appears 
that  the  court  and  the  Government  of 
Madrid  once  more  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  Prince  Leopold,  who  as  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  a  young,  active,  intelligent, 
and  good-looking  person,  seemed  likely  to 
make  a  good  husband  to  the  Queen  and  a 
good  king  to  the  country.  'The  Govern- 
ment of  England,'  said  Sir  Heniy  Eulwer 
(afterwards  Lord  DalUng),  who  was  at  this 
time  British  Minister  at  Madrid,  'could 
have  no  possible  reason  for  pushing  forward 
this  alliance,  the  Government  of  France  no 
plausible  reason  for  opposing  it.  The  only 
objection  tliat  could  be  taken  was  the  family 
one  of  Louis  Philippe,  viz.,  that  the  proposed 
husband  was  not  a  Bourbon.  But  when 
the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  and  the  happiness 
of  its  sovereign,  and  the  concord  of  Europe 
were  all  concerned  in  not  carrying  to  an 


extreme  a  most  absurd  pretension  of  family 
pride,  there  was  no  irrational  hope  that 
tliis  pretension  would  be  ultimately  laid 
aside  if  Spain  acted  resolutely  and  asserted 
her  rights.  This  was  the  Queen-lMother's 
opinion.  Slie  determined  therefore  on 
addressing  a  letter,  containing  the  proposal 
for  a  marriage  between  Queen  Isabella 
and  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg,  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  then  at  Lisbon ;  and  she 
requested  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr  to  allow  this 
letter  to  go,  as  her  letters  and  the  despatches 
of  the  Spanish  Government  could  always 
go,  by  his  messenger.  She  told  him,  how- 
ever, what  the  letter  contained.  Sir  Henry 
would  not  refuse  a  letter  from  the  Queen- 
Mother  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  He 
would  not  argue  against  a  Coburg  marriage, 
because  his  Government  had  said  that  the 
Queen  of  Spain  was  free  to  marry  whom 
she  thought  proper;  but  he  said  to  the 
Queen-Mother,  what  he  had  formerly  said 
to  Count  Bresson,  that  a  Coburg  marriage 
was  not  an  English  one,  and  that  he  saw 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  English 
Government  would  support  it  if  it  were.' 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  remained  to  the  last 
under  the  conviction  that  the  Queen-Mother 
had  made  this  proposal  in  all  sincerity;  but 
facts  were  subsequently  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  Government,  which  led 
them  to  believe  that  it  was  merely  a  trap 
which  had  been  devised  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  countenanced  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  would  thus  afford  a  plausible  plea  for 
the  renunciation  by  Louis  Philippe  of  his 
pledge  to  postpone  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  until  the  Queen  had 
married  and  had  children.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  however,  after  ascertaining  the 
opinions  of  his  own  family,  including  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  also  those  of 
Lord  John  Eussell's  Cabinet,  declined  the 
proposal,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the 
injury  likely  to  result  to  Spain  from  a 
marriage  contracted  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  French  King  and  his  Ministers. 
Of  this  fact  both  Louis  Philippe  and  M. 
Guizot  were  made  aware,  and  the  latter 
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acknowledges  in  his  '  Memoirs  '  that  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  the  Prince  and  the  Ministry,  both 
in  their  intentions  and  their  words. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  M.  Bresson, 
the  French  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  M.  Guizot, 
had  zealously  jiressed  his  negotiations  with 
tlie  Queen-Mother  and  the  Government,  and 
on  the  12th  July,  1846,  he  announced  to 
the  French  Prime  Minister  that  he  had 
obtained  their  consent  to  the  simultaneous 
marriage  of  the  Queen  with  the  Duke  of 
Cadiz  and  of  the  Infanta  with  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier.  It  is  only  a  bare  act  of 
justice  to  Louis  Philippe  to  say  that  when 
information  of  this  arrangement  was  com- 
municated  to  him  he  expressed  his  strong 
disapproval,  and  wrote  to  M.  Guizot,  '  It 
is  indispensable  that  the  Queen  be  made 
aware  that  Bresson  was  forbidden  to  say 
what  he  has  said,  and  that  the  simultaneity 
is  inadmissible.'  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  the  disavowal  was  ever 
made,  and  Bresson  was  not  recalled,  but 
remained  at  the  Court  of  Madrid  to  carry 
out  the  'inadmissible'  arrangement.  Guizot 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  policy  on 
which  his  heart  was  set,  and  he  seems  to 
have  found  no  great  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  King  to  the  breach  of  his  word.  A 
pretext  to  justify  tliis  immoral  conduct 
was  discovered  in  a  despatch  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Queen's  hand  being  reduced 
to  three,  'namely,  the  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  the  two  sons  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Paxila.  As  between  these 
three,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
only  to  express  their  sincere  wish  that  the 
choice  may  fall  upon  the  one  who  may  be 
most  likely  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
Queen  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.' 

Although  tlie  very  despatch  which  con- 
tained this  statement  spoke  of  Don  Enrique 
as  '  the  candidate  who  appeared  to  us  the 
most  eligible,  because  the  most  likely  to 
prove  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Spain,' 


the  French  King  and  his  Minister  pro- 
fessed to  have  inferred  from  it  that  the 
Coburg  marriage  had  become  '  probable  and 
imminent,'  and  that  France  was  therefore 
liberated  from  its  engagement.  But,  as 
Queen  Victoria  remarked,  '  the  very  danger 
wliich  the  French  declared  would  absolve 
tliem  of  their  promise,  viz.,  Leojjold's 
marrying  the  Queen,  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  Queen's  marrying  Don  Francisco ! 
AVhy  then  join  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Infanta  ? '  ISTothing  more  was  necessary  to 
expose  the  hollowness  and  insincerity  of 
the  pretext  put  forth  as  an  apology  for 
Louis  Philippe's  scandalous  breach  of  faith ; 
and  the  elaborate  defence  of  his  conduct 
which  he  sent  to  his  daughter,  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  for  the  perusal  of  our 
Queen,  elicited  a  crushing  reply  which  not 
only  stripped  oft'  the  flimsy  and  dishonest 
allegations  by  which  he  sought  to  shift  the 
imputation  of  want  of  sincerity  from  him- 
self to  the  English  Government,  but  made 
him  awafe,  to  his  great  alarm,  that  his 
trickery  had  lost  him  both  the  confidence 
of  the  Queen  and  the  friendship  of  the 
country. 

Louis  Philippe  deluded  himself  with  the 
notion  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
were  wholly  indifi'erent  as  to  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  marriage.  It  was  a  private 
afiair,  he  said  everywhere,  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  himself,  and  would  there- 
fore entail  no  political  consequences.  M. 
Guizot  boasted  that  he  had  achieved  a 
great  political  triumph  over  England.  '  The 
affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages,'  he  said,  '  is 
the  first  grand  thing  that  we  have  effected, 
completely  single-handed,  in  Europe  since 
1830.'  He  admitted  to  Lord  Normanby, 
the  British  ambassador  in  Paris,  that  it 
would  create  a  bad  feeling  in  Britain,  but 
'  nothing  that  will  last.'  The  French  mon- 
arch and  his  Minister  were,  however, 
speedily  undeceived  in  regard  to  this  point. 
Apart  from  the  flagrant  breach  of  faith 
which  the  transaction  involved  on  the  part 
of  Louis  Philippe,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    promoting    his    family    interest, 
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Ihe  haughty  heartlessness  with  which  the 
feelings,  affections,  and  happiness  of  the 
young  Queen  had  been  sacrificed  was  an 
outrage  to  the  public  feeling  of  Europe. 
The  language  of  vehement  condemnation 
was  heard  on  every  side.  The  leading 
statesmen  of  Ijoth  parties  in  Britain  felt 
deeply,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  said,  '  the  breach 
of  the  engagement.'  '  Everybody,'  said  the 
calm  and  judicious  Lord  Lansdowne, '  must 
now  see  the  necessity  of  turning  over  a 
new  leaf  with  Louis  Jhilippe,  whose  conduct 
will  not  increase  his  power,  which  after  oil 
must  he  chiefly  made  tqj  of  opinion,  though 
it  may  imperil  the  relations  hitherto  sub- 
sisting between  States.'  '  You  cannot 
represent  too  strongly  to  the  King  and 
Queen  my  indignation  and  my  sorrow  at 
what  has  been  done,'  wrote  Queen  Victoria 
to  her  uncle.  King  Leoj)old,  Louis  Philij^pe's 
son-in-law.  '  Prince  Albert  felt  the  blow 
as  a  man  must,'  wrote  Stockmar,  '  as  un- 
righteous in  its  essence,  as  a  national  insult 
in  the  shape  it  took,  and  a  personal  wrong.' 
The  alisolute  sovereigns  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  their  Ministers  saw  with  great 
satisfaction  the  dissolution  of  the  'entente 
cordiale'  which  had  existed  since  1836 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  made  no  secret  of  the 
unfavourable  opinion  they  had  formed  of 
the  transaction.  '  Tell  M.  Guizot  from  me,' 
said  Prince  Metternich,  '  that  one  does  not 
with  impunity  play  little  tricks  with  great 
countries.  He  knows  I  do  not  think  much 
of  public  opinion ;  it  is  not  one  of  my 
~  instruments,  but  it  has  its  effect.  The 
English  Government  have  done  tlreir  best 
to  establish  Louis  Philippe  in  public 
opinion.  They  can  withdraw  what  they 
gave  ;  and  I  have  alwa)'s  said  the  moment 
he  loses  that,  he  is  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
war,  and  liis  is  not  a  dynasty  that  can 
stand  a  war.'  Baron  Stockmar,  writing  to 
the  Queen  (15th  September,  1846),  said  that 
the  transaction  would  appear  in  the  eyes 
"of  Europe  'a  piece  of  selfish  and  wicked 
policy,  from  the  scandal  of  which  the 
Kind's  fame  will  never  recover.' 


The  two  marriages  were  celebrated  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  10th  of  October,  which 
was  Queen  Isabella's  birthday ;  and  the 
French  king  and  his  minister  congratulated 
themselves  and  the  French  people  on  the 
success  of  their  long-cherished  project, 
which  they  deemed  a  masterpiece  of  policy, 
although  both  were  well  aware  that  it  had 
been  purchased  by  the  loss  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  British  Government  and  people, 
which,  however,  they  imagined  would  only 
prove  temporary. 

The  coolness  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  was  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  arbitrary  conti- 
nental powers — Austria, Russia, and  Prussia; 
and  they  immediately  took  advantage  of 
it  to  suppress  the  Eepublic  of  Cracow, 
which  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  declared  to 
be  '  a  free  and  independent  city.'  When  a 
Polish  insurrection  broke  out  in  Silesia,  in 
February,  1846,  a  revolutionary  Provisional 
Government  was  installed  in  Cracow.  The 
insurgents  were,  however,  speedily  defeated, 
and  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  allied 
forces  of  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  who 
stipulated  that  the  militia  of  the  Eepublic 
should  not  be  reorganized,  and  that  the 
town  should  he  occupied  alternately  by  the 
troops  of  the  three  Powers.  This  step  was 
admittedly  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  it  naturally  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  both  Britain  and  France,  who 
agreed  in  declaring  that  that  Treaty  must 
be  upheld.  Lord  I'almerston,  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  significantly  expressed  a  hope 
'  that  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Eussia, 
and  Prussia  would  recollect  that  if  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  was  not  good  on  the 
Vistula,  it  might  he  equally  invalid  on 
the  Ehine  and  on  the  Po.'  If  the  two 
"Western  Powers  had  remained  united,  the 
other  three  parties  to  the  Treaty  would  in 
all  probability  not  have  ventured  to  go 
further.  But,  emboldened  by  their  know- 
ledge that  a  coldness  had  arisen  between 
Britain  and  France,  they  ventured  to  an- 
nihilate the  last  shred  of  Polish  independ- 
ence. Without  any  previous  communication 
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witli  these  two  Governments,  Austria  pro- 
claimed, on  the  11th  of  Noverabei',  tliat 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  protect- 
ing Powers — Eussia  and  Prussia — she  had 
annexed  the  city  and  territory  of  Cracow, 
and  incorporated  them  as  an  inseparable 
portion  of  the  empire.  Formal  protests 
were  separately  made  by  France  and  Eng- 
land against  the  annexation  of  Cracow,  but 
these  were  of  course  disregarded,  as  the 
Northern  despots  were  well  aware  that 
they  would  not  be  followed  by  any  aggress- 
ive measures.  The  high-handed  proceed- 
ings of  the  allied  Powers,  however,  were  as 
unwise  as  they  were  immoral,  and  they 
were  speedily  followed  by  merited  retri- 
bution. 

The  alienation  between  the  two  consti- 
tutional Governments  of  Europe  seemed 
likely  to  exercise  a  more  injurious  influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  Portugal.  Though  the 
young  Queen  had  been  indebted  to  Britain 
for  the  possession  of  her  throne,  she  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
Court  and  Ministry,  who  had  laboured  to 
weaken  British  influence  in  her  kingdom. 
Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  unprincipled 
advisers,  she  had  been  guilty  of  various 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  actions,  and 
had  deprived  her  subjects  of  a  portion  of 
their  just  rights.  Civil  war  had  in  conse- 
quence broken  out  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Junta.  The  Britisli  Minister 
had  warned  her,  but  without  effect,  that '  a 
throne  whose  stability  rests  on  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  has  a  very  ticklish  and  uncer- 
tain basis,'  and  that  Britain  would  neither 
support  her  nor  allow  Sjjain  to  give  her 
assistance  in  continuing  a  system  of  luis- 
government.  But  encouraged  by  France, 
Donna  Maria  and  her  Prime  Minister,  the 
Marquis  of  Saldanha,  who  was  also  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  disregarded 
these  remonstrances,  and  even  proposed  to 
call  in  a  Spanish  force  to  crush  the  Liberal 
party.  The  civil  war  continued  some  time 
longer,  but  Saldanha  proved  unable  to  sup- 
press the  in.surrection,  and  was  forced  to 
resign.     Upon  this  the  Queen  accepted  the 


offers  of  the  British  Ministry  to  mediate 
between  her  and  the  insurgents,  upon  the 
terms  suggested  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
Junta,  however,  were  now  unwilling  to 
accept  these  terms,  and  at  last  the  British 
Government  was  obliged  to  interpose,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Spain,  brought  matters 
to  a  specific  settlement.  Their  intervention 
brought  upon  them  a  fierce  attack  from  the 
u.nited  forces  of  the  Eadicals  and  the  Pro- 
tectionists in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
perilled  their  existence ;  but  with  the 
powerful  sujjport  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  they 
weathered  the  storm. 

In  Spain  affairs  were  in  a  most  unsettled 
state.  ]\Iinistry  followed  ministry  in  sucli 
rapid  succession  that  no  fewer  than  six 
were  formed  and  dissolved  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  after  the  Queen's  marriage. 
Like  dissolving  views  they  appeared  on  the 
scene  one  after  another  for  a  brief  space, 
and  then  disappeared  without  any  intel- 
ligible reason.  Court  intrigues  and  royal 
scandals  /were  the  engrossing  themes  of 
public  interest.  As  had  been  confidently 
anticipated,  the  Queen  and  her  husband 
speedily  became  completely  estranged  from 
each  other,  and  neither  appeared  together 
in  public  nor  had  the  slightest  communica- 
tion in  private.  At  this  juncture  she  re- 
tired to  Araujuez,  leaving  the  King-Consort 
in  Madrid,  and  urged  upon  her  Ministers 
the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  to 
procure  a  divorce.  She  was  ou  no  better 
terms  with  her  Government  than  with  her 
husband.  The  differences  between  them 
reached  such  a  height  that  an  abdication 
was  imminent,  and  was  being  pressed  by 
the  French  partizans  in  the  country,  though 
Louis  Philippe  himself  was  opposed  to  that 
step.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  Narvaez 
was  made  President  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Queen-Mother  a  few  days  after  quitted  her 
asylum  in  France  and  returned  to  Madrid — 
events  of  evil  omen  to  the  stability  of  the 
throne  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Switzerland  was  on  the  brink  of  a  civil 
war,  which  soon  after  broke  out  between 
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the  seven  Eoman  Catholic  cantons,  the 
Sonderbund,  and  the  other  fifteen  cantons 
under  the  Diet.  The  dispute  was  mainly 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  canton  of 
Lucerne  in  seeking  to  promote  an  Ultra- 
montane policy,  not  only  -within  its  own 
territory,  but  in  the  neighbouring  cantons, 
which  had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  strife 
amongst  their  citizens,  and  insurrections 
against  the  local  Government.  A  revolu- 
tion which  took  place  at  this  time  in  the 
Canton  Vaud  and  in  Berne  and  Geneva,  and 
substituted  a  Eadfcal  for  a  Conservative 
Government,  contributed  greatly  to  fan  the 
flame  which  had  been  kindled  by  Lucerne. 
The  Jesuits  had  long  been  established  in 
the  Yalais,  Friburg,  and  Schwytz,  with  con- 
trol over  the  education  both  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people ;  but  they  now  began  to 
manifest  unusual  activity,  perambulating 
the  Eoman  Catholic  cantons  as  missionaries 
and  special  preachers,  and  denouncing  the 
Liberal  Governments  as  injurious  and  hos- 
tile to  religion.  The  irruption  caused  by 
these  proceedings  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne 
in  adopting  a  resolution,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1844,  to  invite  the  Jesuits  into 
Lucerne,  and  to  confide  to  them  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Great  numbers  of  those 
who  showed  dissatisfaction  with  this  reso- 
lution were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  a 
still  greater  number  fled  from  the  canton 
to  escape  similar  treatment,  so  that  during 
the  winter  of  1844-45  there  were  not  fewer 
than  1100  exiles  from  Lucerne  scattered 
throughout  the  neighbouring  cantons.  Or- 
ganized bands  of  volunteers  from  Berne, 
Soleure,  Basle -Campagna,  and  Argau,  in 
conjunction  with  the  exiles,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Lucerne ;  but  with  the 
help  of  contingents  from  L^ri,  Zug,  and  Un- 
terwalden,  the  citizens  defeated  and  drove 
out  the  assailants  with  considerable  loss. 

These  events  contributed  to  increase  the 
existing  hostile  feeling  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lucerne.  The  Great  Council  of 
the  canton  of  Argau  had  previously  pro- 
posed in  the  Diet,  on  July,  1844,  that  the 


Jesuits  should  be  expelled  from  Switzer- 
land, but  had  received  scarcely  any  support. 
The  proposition  was  renewed  in  the  Diet  of 
184.5,  and  obtained  the  votes  of  ten  cantons 
and  two  half  cantons  ;  nine  cantons  voted 
against  it.  The  question  in  dispute  was 
complicated  by  the  formation  early  in  the 
year  1846  of  the  armed  separate  league, 
called  the  Sonderbund,  between  the  can- 
tons of  Lucerne,  L'ri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
Friburg,  Zug,  and  Yalais.  It  was  alleged 
to  have  been  instituted  exclusively  for  pur- 
poses of  common  defence ;  but  the  members 
of  the  league  not  only  bound  themselves  to 
furnish  contingents  of  men  and  money,  and 
to  obey  a  common  military  authority,  but 
proceeded  at  once  to  arm  and  organize 
themselves  though  no  attack  on  them  was 
threatened.  On  the  20th  of  July  the  Diet 
resolved  that  the  alliance  of  these  seven 
cantons  was  incompatible  with  '  the  essen- 
tial dispositions  '  of  the  Federal  Compact  of 
1815,  and  declared  it  to  be  dissolved.  The 
Diet  also  reserved  to  itself,  should  circum- 
stances require,  to  adopt  ulterior  measures 
to  enforce  obedience  to  its  decree. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  the  Diet  decreed 
that  the  existence  and  the  secret  practices 
of  the  Jesuits  are  incompatible  with  the 
order  and  peace  of  Switzerland.  The  can- 
tons in  which  the  Jesuits  were  established 
were  invited  to  expel  them  from  their  terri- 
tories, and  the  admission  of  the  members  of 
the  order  into  any  of  the  cantons  was  for- 
bidden. The  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund 
protested  against  both  of  these  decrees  as  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Federal  com- 
pact, and  immediately  commenced  prepara- 
tions for  war.  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Diet  visited  each  of  the  leagued  can- 
tons, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
authorities  to  submit,  but  without  effect. 
An  attempt  at  mediation  by  the  canton  of 
St.  Gall  proved  equally  ineffectual.  Xotli- 
ing  remained,  therefore,  but  an  appeal  to 
arms  to  settle  the  quarrel. 

Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  November, 
General  Dufour,  the  Commander-in-chief 
of    the    Federal    forces,   appeared    before 
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Friburg  at  the  head  of  a  strong  and  well- 
appointed  force.  The  town  capitulated  on 
the  loth  of  that  month.  On  the  22nd  his 
army  reached  the  vicinity  of  Lucerne,  the 
capital  of  the  Souderbund,  which  he  attacked 
on  the  following  day.  After  a  gallant  but 
ineffectual  resistance  the  city  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  remaining  cantons  of 
the  Separatist  League  soon  afterwards  sent 
in  their  submission.  Meanwhile  the  five 
great  Powers  had  agreed  to  tender  their 
joint  offices  as  mediators,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  their  tardy 
proposal  came  too  late.  Before  their  col- 
lective note  was  presented  to  the  Diet  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Sonderbund 
was  dissolved.  The  offer  of  their  mediation 
was  therefore  declined.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  contest  had  terminated  so  speedily, 
for  great  apprehensions  were  entertained 
that,  had  it  continued  much  longer,  Austria 
would  have  interposed  on  behalf  of  the 
Iioman  Catholic  cantons — a  step  which 
would  in  all  probability  have  led  to  a 
European  war. 

Austria,  however,  had  her  hands  full  at 
home,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great  appre- 
hension respecting  the  security  of  her 
Italian  dominions.  The  whole  of  the  Pen- 
insula, indeed,  was  in  a  state  of  great 
political  excitement,  and  a  strong  feeling 
pervaded  the  people  that  they  ought  no 
longer  to  endure  the  arbitrary  domination 
of  the  governments  that  had  so  grievously 
oppressed  and  degraded  them.  They  were 
especially  determined  to  throw  off  the  hated 
yoke  of  the  foreigners,  and  to  compel  their 
native  rulers  to  grant  them  liberal  insti- 
tutions and  a  constitutional  Government. 
Tins  movement  was  greatly  accelerated  and 
strengthened  by  the  election  to  the  Papal 
chair,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1846,  of  Cardinal 
Mastei,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  IX. 
— an  ecclesiastic  who  was  believed  to  enter- 
tain eidiglitened  and  liberal  views.  He 
immediateljpalilished  a  geneial  amnesty  for 
political  offences,  and  inaugurated  several 
much-needed  and  highly  popular  reforms. 

At  this  juncture  the  British  Government 

VOL.  in. 


resolved  to  send  the  Earl  of  Minto,  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  as  their  confidential  representa- 
tive at  Eome,  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  in  the  course  of  action 
on  which  he  had  entered.  He  was  instructed 
to  keep  strictly  in  remembrance  that  the 
object  of  his  mission  was  to  assist  in  securing 
'  the  independence  of  each  State  within  the 
proper  limits,  and  the  perfect  liberty  of 
each  Sovereign  to  undertake  any  reform  he 
pleased.'  He  wa.s  charged  with  the  task, 
as  Prince  Albert  said,  of  '  confirming  the 
Pope  and  the  other  Italian  Princes  in  the 
resolution  themselves  to  undertake  the  most 
necessary  reforms,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of 
their  sulijects,  to  preach  to  the  people  con- 
fidence in  the  Government  and  the  inten- 
tions of  their  rulers,  and  to  assure  both  of 
the  moral  protection  of  England  against 
foreign  disturbance  in  the  necessary  but 
tickli.sh  process  of  I'egeneration.'  The 
liberal  movement  commenced  by  the  Pope 
in  nominating  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
organizing  a  National  Guard,  and  com- 
mencing  various  local  reforms,  had  made 
his  name  a  watchword  of  freedom  and 
hope  throughout  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  in- 
duced various  other  Princes  to  follow  his 
example  in  liberalizing  their  institutions. 
But  unfortunately  the  Pontiff  was  not  fit 
to  control  the  movement  which  he  had  set 
on  foot.  He  was  exceedingly  impulsive, 
had  little  firmness  or  acuteness  of  intellect, 
and,  like  all  persons  of  his  class,  was  very 
accessible  to  outward  influences.  He'  not 
only  wished  to  keep  the  control  of  the 
movement  in  his  own  hands,  but  insisted 
that  he  alone  possessed  the  right  to  direct 
the  movement,  as  it  emanated  from  him, 
and  to  say  'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further.'  It  very  speedily,  however,  j)assed 
beyond  his  management.  The  mission  of 
Lord  ]\Iinto  was  regarded  by  an  excitable 
population  unaccustomed  to  liberty,  and 
inflamed  by  revolutionary  publications  and 
emissaries,  with  whom  Italy  was  swarming, 
as  an  undoubted  indication  of  the  sympatliy 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  demand  for  a 
united  and  independent  Italy ;  and  thus 
16 
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encouraged,  as  they  fancied,  they  made  no 
secret  of  their  determination  to  expel  the 
Austrians  from  the  country.  Lord  JMinto 
was  everywhere  received  with  courtesy,  and 
by  the  revolutionary  party  with  enthusiasm. 
The  Pope  treated  him  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  and 
conversed  freely  with  him;  hut  His  Holi- 
ness must  by  this  time  have  become 
seriously  apprehensive  that  the  popular 
movement  was  carrying  him  much  further 
than  he  intended,  or  than  his  own  judg- 
ment approved.  By  the  repuljlican  party 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Minto  was  hailed  as  a 
great  triumph;  a  crowd  loudly  cheered  him 
on  the  Piazza  de  Spagna,  while  from  the 
windows  of  the  Europe  Hotel  he  made  a 
short  speech  in  favour  of  Italian  independ- 
ence. He  was  entertained  at  a  grand 
banquet,  at  which  not  onlj'  the  ministers 
of  the  Council  of  State  were  present,  but 
'  the  Modern  Eienzi,'  Cicerovacchio,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  extreme  republican  party; 
and  no  step  was  left  untaken  to  impress 
upon  the  popiilace  the  notion  that  the 
British  Government  sympathized  with  their 
views. 

"While  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
were  in  such  a  state  of  commotion,  the 
political  atmosphere  in  France  was  lower- 
ing, and  threatening  an  impending  tempest. 
The  alienation  of  England  had  left  the 
King  and  his  Government  without  an  ally 
in  Europe.  The  accusations  of  duplicity 
and  breach  of  faith  which  the  English 
journals  had  brought  against  Louis  PhUippe 
and  M.  Guizot  had  been  eagerly  turned 
against  the  Ministry  by  the  Liberal  party 
in  France  ;  and  they  and  their  master  hav- 
ing sown  the  wind  were  now  about  to 
reap  the  whirlwind.  The  murder  of  the 
Duchess  of  Praslin  by  her  husband,  fol- 
lowed by  his  suicide,  had  given  fresh  point 
to  the  charges  of  immoralitv  broutflit  against 
the  Court.  The  lamentable  disclosures  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  affair  of  MM.  Teste 
and  Pellapra  had  brought  to  light  the  dis- 
creditable fact  that  some  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  State  had  been  guilty  of  gross 


corruption,  that  contracts  had  been  pro- 
cured, spoliation  of  the  public  stores  con- 
nived at,  and  even  high  honours  conferred 
for  the  sake  of  a  bribe.  The  Goverimient, 
though  mistrusted  by  the  nation,  no  doubt 
stUl  possessed  a  large  majority  in  the  Cham- 
bers; but  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
that  majority  had  been  secured  by  the  most 
prodigal  expenditure  of  public  money.  The 
basis  of  the  electoral  constituency  was  so 
narrow,  and  the  franchise  so  limited,  that 
it  was  everywhere  said  the  Government 
and  not  the  nation  were  represented  in  the 
Chambers.  The  public  finances,  too,  were 
in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  the  annual  deficit 
was  steadily  increasing.  Want  of  employ- 
ment had  produced  great  suffering,  and  con- 
sequently great  discontentment  among  the 
workuig  classes,  and  Socialism  was  widely 
spread  among  the  artisans  of  the  capital 
and  the  other  large  towns  of  France.  Prince 
Albert,  with  characteristic  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight, wrote  to  Baron  Stockmar  about  the 
close  of  1847 — 'In  foreign  politics  the  state 
of  France  is  the  most  critical.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  law  courts  have  laid  bare 
a  state  of  internal  corruption  that  is  fright- 
ful, and  the  effect  of  these  revelations  on 
the  mass  of  the  people  will  be  immense. 
Communism  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  a 
Parliamentary  reform  will  probably  be 
carried  before  long,  if  it  be  possible  for 
the  French  to  do  anything  without  tumult 
and  insurrection.' 

There  was  a  growing  conviction  in  France 
that  the  '  King  of  the  Bamcades '  had  sys- 
tematically violated  the  principle  on  which 
his  throne  was  professedly  based — that  of 
a  limited  monarchy,  surrounded  by  repub- 
lican institutions;  and  that  he  had  deliber- 
ately recuiTed  to  the  old  Bourbon  policy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  Ministers 
had  exerted  their  influence  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy  in  favour  of  the  Absolutist  party, 
and  it  was  suspected  at  the  time,  and  ha.s 
now  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
revelations  of  Count  d'Haussonville,  one 
of  the  Ministers,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  encouragement  given  by  the   British 
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Cal  linet  to  the  Constitutional  movement  in 
Spain,  rortugal,  Switzerland,  and  Italj', 
Prance  had  actually  settled  the  terms  of  an 
alliance  with  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
against  Great  Britain.  This  proceeding 
was  all  the  more  dangerous  to  the  throne 
that  in  general  estimation  the  policy  of 
the  Cabinet,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
had  become  personally  identified  with  tlie 
sovereign,  who  was  believed  to  have  reversed 
the  favourite  maxim  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  France,  '  The  king  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern.'  In  consequence,  the  general  dis- 
like towards  the  Government  was  extended 
to  the  King  himself,  and  ultimately  to  the 
Orleans  dynasty.  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
Ministers,  however,  were  apparently  quite 
unconscious  of  the  perilous  position  in  whicli 
they  stood,  and  were  lulled  into  a  false 
security  by  the  support  which  their  meas- 
ures commanded  in  both  Chambers;  and 
the  opening  of  the  year  1848  was  signalized 
by  an  occurrence  which,  throwing  lustre  on 
the  Prench  arms,  seemed  likely  to  give  ad- 
ditional strength  to  the  Government.  Abd- 
el-Kader,  the  indomitable  antagonist  of  the 
Preuch  dominion  in  Africa,  at  last  yielded 
to  their  superior  power,  and  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  to  General  Lamoriciere, 
on  condition  of  being  sent  to  Alexandria 
or  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  An  agreement  to  this 
effect  was  formally  made  in  writing  by 
General  Lamoricik-e,  and  was  solemnly 
ratified  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  the  King's 
son,  tlie  Governor-General  of  Algeria.  But 
to  the  great  discredit  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  JMinisters,  it  was  deliberately  violated 
by  them,  and  the  brave  chief  was  sent  to 
Prance,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner, 
iu'st  at  Toulon,  and  afterwards  in  the  Chateau 
d'Amboise.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years 
he  was  at  length  set  at  liberty  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Syria. 

A  strong  desire  for  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  Prance  was  cherished 
by  all  the  most  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
members  of  the  community,  and  the  narrow 
and  restricted  character  of  the  franchi.se  was 


quite  indefensible.  But  the  Ministry  most 
unwisely  treated  the  demand  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  bring  about,  not  the  reform  of 
aljuses,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  monarchy.  In  vain  were  they 
warned  by  M.  Mesnard,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Conservative  party,  that  the 
desire  for  reform  had  taken  deep  root  in 
the  public  mind,  that  it  was  the  only  sub- 
ject of  conversation  and  discussion,  and  had 
in  fact  become  with  the  public  a  sort  of 
necessity,  which  it  would  be  most  dangerous 
to  slight.  M.  Guizot  and  his  colleagues 
obstinately  adhered  to  the  policy  whicli  they 
had  adopted,  and  treated  the  moderate 
reformers  as  a  faction  '  who  were  to  be 
silenced,  not  by  the  removal  of  unquestion- 
able abuses,  but,  if  necessary,  by  force.' 

During  the  autumn  of  1847  a  number  of 
Pieform  l^anquets,  as  they  were  called,  were 
held  in  different  parts  of  Prance,  at  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  was  denounced 
in  no  measured  terms.  These  banquets, 
however,/had  failed  to  excite  pulilic  atten- 
tion or  to  serve  the  ends  of  their  promoters. 
M.  Regnault,  the  '  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Eeformers,'  frankly  admits 
that '  after  six  mouths'  advertisements,  cor- 
respondence, meetings,  harangues,  and  all 
kinds  of  provocations,  the  total  number  of 
persons  throughout  the  whole  of  Prance 
who  took  part  in  these  banquets  never 
amounted  to  17,000,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  the  device  was  so  worn  out 
and  discredited  that  the  Central  Committee 
declined  at  first  to  sanction  the  iDanquet 
which  was  intended  to  be  held  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  1848.' 

The  banquet  referred  to  was  proposed 
and  prepared  by  the  twelfth  arrondisse- 
meut  of  Paris,  and  it  was  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  Government  not  to  jirohibit 
and  prevent  it  by  force,  but  to  protest 
against  the  proceedings,  and  afterwards  to 
try  the  question  of  their  legality  in  a  court 
of  law.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  and  the  otlier 
constitutional  reformers  had  concurred  with 
the  JMinistry  in  this  arrangement,  but  the 
revolutionary  party,  who,  in  the  words  of 
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their  Secretary,  '  took  electoral  reform  as  a  1 
■watchword,  but  abstained  from  stating  their 
real  object,'  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this 
course;  and  to  defeat  this  pacific  policy,  and 
render  the  forbearance  of  the  Ministers 
impossible,  M.  Marrast,  the  editor  of  the 
National,  drew  up  the  ^jro</r«?/iMie  of  the 
banquet  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  it  the  air 
and  spirit  of  an  incendiary  proclamation. 
'With  a  tone  of  authority'  it  called  out  the 
National  Cniards,  assigning  to  each  legion 
the  place  where  it  was  to  assemble,  and  in- 
vited the  young  men  of  the  University  and 
schools  to  join  the  movement.  This  illegal 
proceeding,  which  was  intended  as  an  auda- 
cious defiance  of  the  Ministry,  made  the 
more  moderate  portion  of  the  Opposition 
aware  of  the  danger  of  the  course  they  were 
following  in  conjunction  with  such  allies, 
and  determined  the  Government  to  prohibit 
the  banquet. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  February- 
there  was  a  meeting  of  Opposition  deputies, 
journalists,  and  electors,  at  which  M.  Odillon 
Earrot  proposed  to  adjourn  the  intended  de- 
monstration, and  to  try  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  banquets  before  the  judicial 
tribunals.  This  pacific  proposal  was  op- 
posed by  Lamartine,  Duvergier  de  Haurane, 
and  Marrast,  M'ho  taunted  the  moderate 
reformers  with  their  cowardly  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  responsibility  of  a  crisis 
which  they  themselves  had  created.  But 
prudence  prevailed,  and  Earrot  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition relinquished  the  public  conflict,  and 
contented  themselves  with  bringing  before 
the  Chamber  an  impeachment  of  the  Min- 
isters for  the  measures  which  they  had 
adopted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  peoj)le, 
excited  Ijy  the  Eadical  journals,  and  igno- 
rant that  the  deputies  had  withdrawn  from 
the  movement,  crowded  the  streets  of  Paris 
in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  even  made 
some  attempts  to  erect  barricades  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  the  city;  but  the 
troops  tore  them  down,  removed  the  mate- 
rials, and  dispersed  the  mob. 


Matters  had  now  assumed  a  serious 
aspect.  Exclu.sive  of  the  Legitimists  and 
Eouapartists,  who  had  not  yet  taken  any 
part  in  the  agitation,  there  were  three 
distinct  parties  who  had  coalesced  against 
the  Government — the  Parliamentary  Op- 
position, who  simply  wi.shed  to  drive  M. 
Guizot  and  his  colleagues  from  office ;  the 
party  of  the  National,  who  were  bent  on 
expelling  the  Orleans  dynasty;  and  the 
Secret  Societies  and  Communists,  who 
hoped  to  establish  the  Eed  Eepublic  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Monarchy.  In  this  alarm- 
ing position  of  matters,  when  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  met  on  the  23rd,  M.  Guizot 
announced  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  mentioned  that  the  King  had  sent  for 
Count  Mole,  and  had  intrusted  him  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  The 
people  had  meanwhile  assembled  in  great 
crowds  in  the  streets,  and  had  erected 
barricades  in  various  places.  Numerous 
collisions  took  place  during  the  day  between 
the  populace  and  the  troops,  but  the  former 
gave  way  whenever  they  were  charged,  and 
but  few  lives  were  lost.  The  most  ominous 
circumstance  was  the  evident  reluctance 
of  the  National  Guards  to  act  against  the 
mob.  The  announcement,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  of  the  resignation 
of  the  Ministry  was  received  with  enthusi- 
astic delight,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  as 
if  all  disturbance  was  at  an  end. 

In  the  evening  an  immense  body  of  the 
working  classes,  headed  by  men  who 
carried  blazing  torches,  marched  along  the 
Eoulevards.  At  the  hotel  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  a  strong  body  of  troops 
was  stationed.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Lagrange  deliberately  shot  the  officer  in 
command  dead  on  the  spot.  The  troops 
then  innuediately  fired  a  volley  and  killed 
several  persons  in  the  crowd.  It  after- 
wards transpired  that  the  murder  of  the 
officer  had  been  planned  by  Lagrange  and 
some  of  his  confederates,  in  order  to  provoke 
the  troops  to  fire  upon  the  crowd;  ani 
these  associates  were  actually  waiting  in  an 
adjoining  street  Vt'ith  tmnbrels  on  which  to 
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place  the  bodies  of  those  who  might  lose 
their  lives  hy  the  expected  volley  of  the 
soldiers,  and  parade  them  through  the 
streets,  and  thus  rouse  the  mob  to  avenge 
their  death. 

The  news  of  this  occurrence,  in  the  most 
exaggerated  form,  spread  rapidly  through 
the  city,  and  next  morning  it  was  seen 
that  the  demands  and  the  attitude  of  the 
mob  had  undergone  a  serious  change.  More 
barricades  were  erected  in  the  principal 
streets,  and  it  wtis  evident  that,  unless  the 
troops  and  the  National  Guards  were  pre- 
pared to  unite  in  acting  promptly  and 
vigorously,  Louis  Philippe's  throne  was 
placed  in  imminent  danger.  Meanwhile, 
Count  Mole  had  found  it  impossible  to 
form  a  ^Ministry.  iM.  Thiers  Avas  therefore 
sent  for  by  the  King  in  the  course  of  the 
night  of  the  23rd,  and  accepted  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Council.  But  the  con- 
cession came  too  late.  The  crowds  in  the 
streets  received  the  announcement  with 
.shouts  of  Vive  la  Ec'imhliquc!  and  rushed  in 
great  numbers  towards  the  Tuileries,  where 
the  Ministers  were  assembled  in  earnest 
consultation  with  the  King.  At  this  stage, 
when  all  was  utter  confusion  and  dismay, 
the  proposal  that  Louis  Philippe  should 
abdicate  was  first  mooted.  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  the  editor  of  La  Prcssc,  hastened 
to  the  palace,  and  on  the  plea  that  the 
Monarchy  was  placed  in  imminent  danger, 
urged  that  the  King  should  at  once  abdi- 
cate the  throne  in  favour  of  his  grandson, 
the  Count  de  Paris.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  one  of  the  guard-houses  of  the 
JIunicipal  Guard  was  stormed  by  the  mob, 
and  the  soldiers  were  all  massacred  on  the 
spot.  Soon  after,  several  regiments  of 
infantry  of  the  line,  and  a  body  of  the 
National  Guards,  allowed  the  moli  without 
resistance  to  seize  their  ammunition  and 
cannon. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  proclamation  was 
made  that  Louis  Philijjpe  had  abdicated 
the  throne  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  but 
this  step  came  too  late  to  preserve  the 
throne.     The  Republicans  and  the    Com- 


munists were  now  bent  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  by  terrorism 
and  chicanery  they  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose.  At  one  o'clock  on  the 
24th  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  assembled, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  two 
sons,  accompanied  by  her  brothers-in-law, 
the  Dukes  de  Nemours  and  Montpeusier, 
w-ere    admitted   into    the    hall.     Although 

O 

there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
noise  and  confusion,  the  proposal  tliat  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  should  be  appointed 
Eegent  during  the  minority  of  her  son  was 
favourably  received,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  been  carried  if  the  cpiestiou  had  been 
speedily  put  to  the  Chamber ;  but  the  Pied 
Picpublicans  had  resolved  to  provide  against 
this  contingency.  Eegnault  states  that 
early  in  the  morning  it  was  arranged 
between  MM.  Ledru-EoUin  and  Caussi- 
di^re  that  the  latter  should  collect  the 
armed  portion  of  the  Secret  Societies, 
march  against  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  collecting  all  the  bodies  of  insurgents 
by  the  way,  force  an  entrance  into  the 
Assembly  and  expel  the  members.  But 
this  movement  had  been  somehow  delayed; 
a  great  portion  of  the  day  had  passed 
and  still  there  w^as  no  appearance  of  the 
expected  auxiliaries.  Ledru-Eollin  mounted 
the  tribune  to  create  delay.  He  opposed 
the  regency  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
Chamber  to  confer  it,  in  a  speech  which  he 
spun  out  designedly  to  give  time  for  the 
arrival  of  Caussidi^re  and  his  confederates. 
M.  Berryer,  impatient  of  his  long  harangue, 
cried  '  Question  !  come  to  a  point.'  But  the 
Eed  Eepublican  orator  was  far  from  wishing 
to  come  to  a  point;  lie  only  wanted  to 
waste  time.  At  last,  seeing  that  M.  Lam- 
artine  showed  a  desire  to  speak,  he  made 
way  for  hun.  Lamartine  pursued  the  same 
subject,  and  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  his 
speech,  arrived  Caussidi^re  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  burst  open  the  outer  doors  and 
filled  the  galleries  and  the  body  of  the 
house  with  an  armed  and  turbulent  mob. 
The  President  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  fled.     A  few  devoted  friends 
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carried  off  the  Duchess  and  her  children, 
who  were  with  great  difficulty  rescued  from 
the  infuriated  populace.  The  deputies  who 
were  favourable  to  a  revolution  remained, 
and  united  with  the  intruders  in  preparing 
a  list  of  a  I'rovisionalGovernnient, consisting 
of  ]\ni.  Dupont  (de  I'Eure),  Lamartine,  Cre- 
luieux,  Arago,  Ledru-Eollin,  and  Gamier 
Pages.  After  the  names  had  been  read  out, 
Ledru-EoUin  said, '  We  must  now  close  the 
sitting  and  proceed  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment.' Upon  this  ajinouncement  the  whole 
body,  amidst  loud  shoiits,  rushed  to  the 
Hotel  de  ^'ille.  Here  was  exhibited  a  scene 
of  wild  and  tumultuous  violence.  The  hall 
was  filled  with  a  mob  in  a  violent  state  of 
excitement,  demanding  with  terrific  cries 
the  proclamation  of  a  Eepublic.  Their 
imperious  demand  was  obeyed  ;  the  Eepublic 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  rule  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  terminated. 

In  the  meantime  a  sanguinary  conflict 
had  been  going  on  at  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  troops 
of  the  line.  The  Xational  Guards  had 
ranged  them.selves  on  the  .side  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  conflict  raged  with  great 
fury  for  about  two  hours.  At  last  a  body 
of  the  Xational  Guards,  conspicuous  among 
whom  was  Arago,  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mer, carried  the  palace  by  storm.  Before 
this  took  place,  however,  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  royal  family  had  made  their  escape. 
The  Duke  de  Xemours  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  troops,  which  were  drawn 
lip  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  ready  and  willing  to  act  against  the 
insurgent  poj)ulace,  but  they  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  inactivity  by  the  prohibition 
issued  by  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot,  when 
they  were  commissioned  to  form  a  Ministry, 
against  the  troops  using  their  arms.  In 
consequence  not  a  shot  was  fired,  and  the 
troops  remained  inactive  while  the  mob 
thronged  the  courtyard  and  swarmed  round 
the  entrance  to  the  palace.  Along  with 
the  King  and  Queen  were  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Xemours,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 


de  Montpensier,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
Auguste  of  Saxe-Coburg,  surrounded  by  a 
large  number  of  friends,  among  whom  were 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  ^I.  Thiers,  and  many 
of  the  principal  members  of  both  Chambers. 

It  had  evidently  become  necessary  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  protect  the  royal  family 
from  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  As  soon  as  the  resolution 
to  abdicate  was  taken,  the  royal  carriages 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Grille,  or  iron 
gate  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  opening  into 
the  Place  Louis  XV.  But  as  they  were 
crossing  the  Carrousel  they  were  arrested 
by  the  mob  there,  the  outrider  that  was 
directing  them  was  wantonly  and  brutally 
murdered,  the  horses  were  killed,  and  the 
can'iages  themselves  were  set  fire  to  and 
burned.  Tlie  Duke  of  Xemours,  who  was 
stationed  in  the  front  court  of  the  Tuileries. 
which  was  separated  from  the  Carrousel  by 
the  high  and  massive  Grille,  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  this  outrage.  But  there  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  in  the  front  court  two 
of  those  little  one-horse  carriages  called 
'  Brouohams,'  and  a  two-wheeled  cabriolet, 
and  the  Didve  ordered  them  to  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  the  travelling  carriages  had 
previously  been  ordered.  L'nder  the  escort 
of  a  body  of  cavalry,  o]iportunely  brought 
up  by  General  Dumas,  the  three  little  car- 
riages were  taken  to  the  centre  of  the 
Place  to  which  the  royal  party  had  made 
their  way  through  a  hostile  crowd.  Into 
these  carriages,  constructed  to  carry  six 
persons,  fifteen  were  crowded.  Some  shots 
were  fired  at  the  King  after  he  had  got  into 
the  first  carriage.  Escorted  by  the  second 
regiment  of  Cuirassiers  and  a  detachment 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Xational  Guard,  the 
dethroned  monarch  and  his  family  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  escort  left 
them.  He  thence  repaired  to  Trianon,  and 
in  the  evening  to  the  old  Chateau  of  Dreux, 
where  he  spent  the  night. 

The  roj'al  family,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  persons,  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  separate,  and  made  their  escape 
literallv  north,  east,  south,  and   west,  in 
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five  or  six  diflerent  liatclies.  The  King 
and  Queen  had  intended  to  proceed  to  the 
old  Chateau  of  En,  in  Normandy,  a  favourite 
residence  which  he  had  repaired  and  em- 
bellislied.  But  at  Dreux  he  learned  that 
the  proposal  of  a  regency  had  failed,  that 
the  Chamber  had  been  dissolved  and  the 
monarchy  overthrown,  and  that  Paris  was  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  This  unexpected  turn 
of  events  made  it  evident,  that  nothing 
remained  for  the  royal  pair  but  to  reach 
some  point  off  the  coast  of  Normandy  and 
embark  for  England.  They  accordingly 
procured  disguises,  and  before  daylight 
next  morning  set  forward  on  their  journey 
to  the  coast,  travelling  cliiefly  by  night- 
As  the  roads  and  railroads  were  closed 
against  them  by  the  order  of  the  Provisional 
Government  (in  all  proliability  by  Marrast), 
they  were  obliged  to  travel  through  byways, 
and  they  narrowly  escaped  interruption  near 
Pacy  and  arrest  at  La  Pioche  St.  Andre. 
They  reached  Honfieur  early  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  26th  of  February,  but  were 
prevented  from  embarking  at  Trouville, 
about  fifteen  miles  west  of  that  town,  by 
an  order  sent  from  Paris  to  '  emliargo  the 
coasts.'  The  boisterous  state  of  the  weather 
compelled  them  to  remain  there  till  the 
following  Thursday,  though  they  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  discoveiy  and  narrowly 
escaped  arrest.  In  the  meantime  arrange- 
ments had  been  secretly  made  with  the 
commander  of  the  U.rjnrss  steamer,  which 
plied  between  Havre  and  Southampton, 
to  convey  the  royal  party  to  England. 
Louis  Philippe,  iu  order  to  facilitate  his 
escape,  obtained  a  passport  made  out  in 
the  name  of 'William  Smith,'  and  contrived 
to  pass  through  Honfieur  in  disguise,  along 
with  the  Queen  and  attendants,  and  by 
means  of  a  fishing  boat  to  reacli  Havre 
without  being  discovered.  The  Kqnrss  was 
lying  at  the  quay  with  her  steam  \ip,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  at  once  stepped  on 
board.  An  olhcial  who  recognized  the  King 
wished  to  stop  the  vessel,  but  she  immedi- 
ately put  to  sea;  and  the  King  and  Queen, 
together  with    Generals   Dumas    and   Pu- 


migny,  who  had  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight,  were  landed  safely  on  the  following- 
morning  (jNIarch  3)  at  Newhaven,  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Nemours,  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
had  already  found  an  asylum  in  England  ; 
and  others  came,  as  Prince  Albert  said, 
'one  by  one,  like  people  shipwrecked.'  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  at  this  crisis  dis- 
played the  greatest  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  found  an  asylum  in  Germany,  where 
she  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
a  state  of  privacy  and  seclusion. 

After  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  the 
mob,  as  we  have  seen,  forced  their  way 
into  the  Palace,  and  filled  it  to  overflow- 
ing from  hall  to  attics.  Devastation  and 
destruction  seemed  at  once  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  plunder  was  carried  on  to  an 
immense  extent.  Mr.  T.  Palgrave  Simpson, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  mentions  that 
in  the  state-room  the  throne  was  pulled 
down  and  carried  away,  the  curtains  were 
torn  to  the  ground,  the  lustres  and  can- 
delabra smashed,  the  busts  broken,  the 
jiictures  riddled  with  balls ;  everywhere 
thronging,  yelling,  half-intoxicated  crowds. 
In  the  king's  private  apartments  the  scene 
was,  if  possible,  more  disorderly  still.  There 
everything  was  recklessly  destroyed,  papers 
were  hurled  about  in  showers  like  a  snow- 
storm. Furniture,  dresses,  papers,  curtains 
were  flying  out  of  every  broken  window^ 
and  heaped  upon  bonfires  made  of  the  royal 
carriages.  Jewels  and  bank-notes,  spoons, 
objects  of  art,  cups,  gold  fringes,  and  other 
articles  of  value  were  eagerly  seized  and 
carried  off  l.iy  the  plundering  ixdriots,  while 
bottles  of  wine  protruded  out  of  almost 
every  pocket.  It  was  interesting  and 
instructive  to  observe  that  though  the 
crowd  in  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  was  as  great  as  anywhere,  they 
gazed  only  with  curiosity,  but  handled 
nothing,  so  favourable  was  the  impression 
which  the  courageous  conduct  of  that  noble 
lady  produced  on  the  minds  even  of  the 
dregs  of  the  population  of  Paris. 
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The  destructive  propensities  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  were  much  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  the  mob.  Pro- 
clamation followed  proclamation,  abolishing 
all  the  ancient  titles  of  nobility,  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  the  c,r-Chamber  of  I'eers, 
dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  engag- 
ing to  guarantee  the  subsistence  of  the 
workman  by  his  labour,  and  to  guarantee 
work  to  all  citizens.  National  workshops 
were  declared  to  be  open  for  those  who  are 
without  work ;  and.  the  articles  pledged  at 
the  Mont-de-Pi(^t^,  on  wliich  not  more  than 
ten  francs  had  been  lent,  were  to  be  restored 
at  the  public  exjiense.  Eoyalty  under  any 
form  was  declared  to  be  abolished ;  and  so 
determined  were  the  new  rulers  of  France 
to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  monarchy 
that  the  names  of  journals,  streets,  and 
public  buildings,  which  had  any  reference 
to  royalty,  were  immediately  changed. 

'Lilierty,  equality,  and  fraternity'  was 
adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  new  Republic ; 
but  liberty  was  understood  by  the  mob  to 
mean  license,  and  the  power  of  compelling 
the  whole  nation  to  adopt  their  views. 
Every  new  concession  only  served  to  elicit 
new  and  more  preposterous  demands ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  courage  and  eloc[uence 
of  Lamartine  that  France  was  not  subjected 
at  once  to  another  revolution  at  the  hands 
of  the  Pied  Eepublicans.  Outrages,  indeed, 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Bands  of  men  traversed  the  country,  burn- 
ing or  laying  waste  and  plundering  the 
mansions  of  the  landed  proprietors,  destroy- 
ing portions  of  the  railroads  in  order  to 
intercept  communications,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  stations.  The  royal  chateau  of 
Neuilly  was  attacked  by  one  of  these 
mobs  and  burned  to  the  ground.  These 
and  other  excesses,  however,  of  the  lawless 
rabble  were  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
Provisional  Government ;  but  in  no  long 
time  they  had  to  encounter  a  much  more 
formidable  rising  among  the  M'orkmen  and 
the  populace  of  the  capital. 

Great  surprise  has  often  been  expressed 
that  a   Minister    of    the    experience   and 


sagacity  of  ]\I.  Guizot  should  have  been 
so  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  as  to 
have  persisted  in  carrying  out  a  policy  so 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Lilieral 
principles  which  he  had  always  professed. 
It  was  a  matter  of  still  greater  surprise 
that  a  sovereign  so  sagacious,  and  with  such 
experience  of  life  as  Louis  Philippe,  should 
have  supported  and  encouraged  his  Minis- 
ters in  a  policy  at  once  so  arljitrary  and 
so  dangerous ;  and  that  he  should  have 
abandoned  his  throne  in  such  a  manner, 
at  the  dictates  of  a  Parisian  mob,  without 
an  effort  in  defence  either  of  his  crown 
or  of  that  social  order  which  it  was  his 
first  duty  to  maintain.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  give  Louis  Philippe's  own 
defence  of  his  conduct.  When  informed 
by  M.  Lemoine,  who  visited  him  at  Clare- 
mont,  that  his  friends  complained  that  he 
gave  up  the  game  too  soon,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded  re- 
proach. They  don't  know,  then,  what  really 
happened.  They  don't  know,  then,  that 
everybody — Ministers,  friends,  servants — 
everyhody,  I  repeat,  told  me,  "  If  you  yield 
not  a  drop  of  blood  will  be  shed!"  They 
don't  know,  then,  that  it  was  liy  this 
persuasion  that  I  was  at  first  induced  to 
change  the  Ministry.  They  don't  know, 
then,  that  it  was  by  this  persuasion  that 
my  abdication  was  obtained.  Could  I, 
ought  I  to  have  done,  in  opposition  to 
everybody,  otherwise  than  I  did  ?  It  was 
urged  upon  me  that  we  were  on  the  brink 
of  a  civil  war.  They  told  me,  "The  National 
Guard  demand  reform ;  if  it  is  refused  them 
blood  must  How — the  blood  not  of  the 
agitators  only,  but  of  the  National  Guard, 
the  well-disposed  workmen,  the  real  people ; 
all  these  are  bent,  rightly  or  wrongly,  on 
reform ;  give  them  a  reforming  Ministry 
and  all  will  be  settled — all;  not  a  shot  will 
be  fired."  You  know  how  this  promise  was 
kept.  The  same  persons  soon  returned  to 
tell  me  that  the  National  Guard  was 
exasperated;  that  it  would  be  no  longer 
satisfied   with   a   Thiers- Barrot  Ministry; 
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that  rny  own  alxlicatiou  was  now  the 
ultimatum.  They  added  that  it  was  true 
that  resistance  was  still  possible — that  the 
troops  would  1)6  eventually  successful ;  but 
that  it  would  cost  dear,  and  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  war.' 

These  statements  tend  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  Louis  Philippe's  action  was 
paralyzed  by  his  determination  that  no 
blood  should  be  shed  iu  defence  of  his 
dynasty,  as  he  was  not  on  the  throne  by 
hereditary  right  but  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  that  if  they  turned  against  him 
he  would  not  remain.  Eut  it  has  been 
justly  said,  '  When  a  nation  places  a  mon- 
arch on  the  throne,  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  he  shall  maintain  himself  there 
unless  they  have  declared  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  they  accept  a  revolution,  with 
its  inevitable  disasters,  in  preference  to 
retaining  him.  This  was  just  what  France 
had  not  declared,  and  the  fact  is  remem- 
bered there  to  this  hour  with  peculiar 
bitterness.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revo- 
lution was  not  contemplated  or  expected, 
and  that  it  took  every  one  by  surprise- 
especially  Odillon  Barrot  and  his  associates, 
who  had  taken  a  lead  in  the  agitation  for 
reform.  They  wished  to  overturn  the  Min- 
istry, but  not  the  constitution  or  the  throne. 
A  timely  change  of  Ministry  might  have 
averted  the  catastrophe,  and  if  the  first 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  populace  had 
been  firmly  dealt  with,  the  rising  would 
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have  been  speedily  suppressed.  But  '  the 
action  of  a  reckless  mob  bent  on  the  gratifi- 
cation of  selfish  or  vindictive  passions,  and 
instigated  by  leaders  prompt  to  turn  to 
profit  the  confusion  into  which  both  sov- 
ereign and  subjects  had  been  suddenly 
thrown,  and  who  were  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  tear  down  all  existing  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  recasting  them  in  moulds 
of  their  own  devising,  w^as  mistaken  for  the 
movement  of  a  nation  deliberately  resolved 
to  substitute  for  a  monarchy  of  which  it 
was  weary  that  ideal  republic  of  which  it 
had  long  dreamed.'  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  selfish  apathy 
and  timidity  of  the  middle  classes  in  Paris 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  and  the  dynasty,  and 
a  righteous  retribution  speedily  overtook 
them.  But  a  still  more  unfavourable  idea 
of  public  morality  in  France  at  this  period 
is  given  by  the  manner  in  which  distin- 
guished generals,  including  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud ;  emrinent  public  functionaries  ;  heads 
of  the  law  like  M.  Seguin,  Premier  President 
of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  and  M.  Dupiu, 
Procureur-Gendral  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, the  confidential  law  adviser  of  Louis 
Philippe ;  dignitaries  of  the  church,  among 
whom  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  abject  subserviency;  Legiti- 
mist and  even  Orleans  deputies — hastened 
in  the  most  fulsome  terms  to  give  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  new  Eepublic.  'Verily 
they  had  their  reward.' 
17 
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The  sudden  and  formidable  convnilsion 
wliicli  liad  taken  place  in  France  acted  like 
fire  set  to  heather,  among  the  inflammable 
materials  witli  which  Europe  was  at  this 
time  filled.  The  news  of  the  revolution 
operated  like  an  electric  shock  upon  Italy, 
and  every  one  expected  that  the  Lombards 
would  at  once  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of  Austria.  For 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  had 
been  subjected  to  oppression  in  its  most 
gaUing  form.  They  were  harassed  by  the 
brutal  force  of  military  despotism,  and  ruled 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Laws  of  the 
most  arbitrary  character  were  thrust  upon 
them,  and  administered  by  foreign  function- 
aries who  were  ignorant  both  of  the  statutes 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  enforced  by 
the  prison,  the  pillory,  and  the  gallows.  All 
classes  suffered  alike ;  but  the  oppression 
was  most  keenly  felt  by  the  higher  and 
more  educated  classes,  who  were  deprived 
of  all  that  freemen  most  value — especially 
of  the  rigiit  of  free  thought  and  of  free 
speech.  Civil  rights  they  had  none,  and 
every  man  held  his  personal  liberty  and  his 
property  at  the  discretion  of  an  inquisitorial 
political  police  and  subservient  or  corrupt 
magistrates,  aided  by  an  organized  army  of 


spies.  The  development  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  country  was  restricted, 
to  favour  the  interests  of  other  provinces  of 
the  empire  and  of  government  manufac- 
tories. Even  religion  was  enslaved  by  the 
Austrian  despots,  and  turned  into  an  engine 
of  government. 

To  crown  all,  it  was  by  Austrian  power 
that  the  other  bad  governments  of  Italy 
were  upheld.  Some  of  them  were  prohibited 
by  direct  engagement  from  conceding  a 
constitution  to  their  subjects,  and  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  any  of 
the  Italian  states  to  improve  their  system 
of  government  was  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms.  Tlie  Government  of  Austria  was 
justly  termed  'the  great  insurance  office 
for  the  otherwise  dangerous  specidations  of 
tjTanny.'  As  an  indication  of  their  feehng 
towards  the  Austrian  rule,  which  had  be- 
come intolerable,  and  also  for  diminishing 
the  revenue,  the  Jlilanese  resolved  to  give 
up  the  use  of  tobacco;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
January  the  only  smokers  in  the  streets 
were  the  police  and  a  few  persons  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  public  determination.  The 
smokers  were  hissed,  and  the  soldiers  began 
to  insult  and  ill-use  the  people.  The  Aus- 
trian  authorities   resolved  to  avail  them- 
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selves  of  the  opportunity  to  excite  an 
insurrection,  which  would  afford  them  a 
pretext  for  measures  of  the  utmost  severity. 
On  the  3rd  they  spread  a  report  among  the 
soldiers  that  a  conspiracy  to  murder  them 
had  been  discovered,  and  a  printed  hand- 
bill, which  undoubtedly  originated  with  the 
police,  was  circulated  among  them,  of  a 
Ivind  calculated  to  rouse  their  worst  pas- 
sions. A  liberal  allowance  of  brandy  and 
cigars  was  tlieu  distributed  among  the 
soldiers,  and  thus  excited  they  were  per- 
mitted to  go  about  the  streets  in  parties  of 
thirty  or  forty,  without  officers,  insulting 
and  annoying  peaceful  citizens.  Towards 
evening  these  licensed  bandits  drew  their 
swords  and  fell  indiscriminately  on  the 
unarmed  inhabitants  who  chanced  to  come 
in  their  way.  In  this  manner  sixty-one 
persons  were  murdered,  some  of  them  with 
shocking  barbarity,  and  forty-two  were 
severely  wounded.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  repress  these  disorders,  and  Eadetzky, 
when  appealed  to,  merely  said,  'the  injured 
troops  cannot  be  restrained ; '  and  the 
Emperor  was  made  to  sign  a  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Lombardy,  not  only  approving 
what  had  taken  place,  but  threatening 
worse  for  the  future.  Two  letters  were 
intercepted  from  the  Archduke  Eaiuer,  the 
Viceroy's  son,  expressing  his  hope  that '  at 
least  500  Milanese  have  been  killed  on  the 
spot.  .  .  .  The  soldiers,'  he  added, 
'  will  have  shown  little  moderation ;  so 
much  the  better.' 

Notwithstanding  these  cruel  outrages,  no 
rising  took  place  among  the  Lombards  until 
tidings  reached  them  that  a  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Vienna,  and  that  Prince 
Metternich,  the  author  of  the  Austrian 
policy  in  Italy,  was  a  fugitive.  On  the 
18th  of  March  the  citizens  of  Milan  rose 
in  insurrection,  overpowered  the  guard, 
took  the  Vice-governor  O'Donnell  prisoner, 
hoisted  tlie  Italian  tricolor  on  the  Vice- 
roy's palace  and  on  the  cathedral,  and 
after  several  days'  desperate  fighting  com- 
pelled Eadetzky  to  evacuate  the  city.  lie 
retreated  towards  Lodi  \vith  the  intention 


of  occupying  the  line  of  the  Adda,  and  re- 
newing his  attack  on  Milan.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  revolt  was  universal.  The 
Austrian  general  was  in  consequence  obliged 
to  retreat  to  the  line  of  the  ]\Iincio,  and  to 
take  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Verona. 

The  citizens  of  Venice,  who  had  felt  with 
especial  bitterness  the  pressure  of  the 
Austrian  domination,  following  the  example 
of  Milan,  establislied  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  pledged  themselves  by  proclama- 
tion, on  the  26th  of  March,  to  join  with  the 
^lilanese  in  discussing  the  most  suitable 
form  of  Government  '  when  the  hallowed 
soil  of  the  country  should  have  ceased  to 
be  sullied  by  the  foot  of  the  foreign  op- 
pressor.' 

In  the  previous  year  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lucca  demanded  in  a  peace- 
ful yet  significant  manner  that  a  National 
Guard  should  he  constituted,  and  that  some 
patriots  who  had  been  arrested  should  be 
set  at  libefty.  Tlie  Duke  at  once  intimated 
that  he  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  would  grant 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  National  Guard, 
and  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  But  ho 
repented  of  these  concessions  almost  as  soon 
as  they  had  been  made,  and  fled  to  the 
Modenese  territory.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  he  returned  to  Lucca,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  deputation  of  his  subjects.  His 
unfitness  for  his  office  had  become  apparent 
to  all,  and  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people 
an  amicable  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
annexation  of  Lucca  to  the  Duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, to  which  a  new  and  popular  constitu- 
tion had  been  granted  hj  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  same  spirit  of  abhorrence  of  Austria 
as  pervaded  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory spread  throughout  the  Tuscan  States. 
The  Duke  of  ]\Iodena,  wlio  had  been  the 
willing  tool  of  the  Viennese  Cabinet,  and 
had  the  management  of  their  police  system 
in  Italy,  was  driven  from  his  dominions. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  shared  his  fate,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  his  subjects,  and 
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to  join  in  the  national  movement  against 
Austria. 

Earnest  appeals  had  for  some  time  been 
made  by  tlie  insurgent  Lombards  to  the 
King  of  S.irdinia,  who  had  promulgated  a 
new  constitution  to  his  own  subjects,  to 
come  to  their  assistance  in  the  struggle  for 
Italian  unity ;  but  he  long  hesitated  as  to 
the  course  which  he  should  follow.  His 
previous  career,  indeed,  had  not  been  cal- 
culated to  inspire  much  confidence  in  him 
as  a  supporter  of  liberal  institutions ;  and 
though  he  no  doubt  felt  a  generous  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Italian  independence,  at 
this  juncture  he  was  mainly  influenced  by 
personal  considerations  in  the  policy  which 
he  ultimately  adopted.  He  was  well  aware 
that  his  own  crown  would  be  endangered, 
if  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  clamorous 
demands  of  his  subjects  that  he  .should 
assist  in  expelling  the  obnoxious  foreigners 
from  the  Italian  territories.  He  also  knew 
that  if  he  did  not  at  once  lend  his  aid  to 
the  Milanese  to  vindicate  their  independ- 
ence, they  might,  with  the  aid  of  France, 
establish  a  republic  at  his  own  doors,  and 
such  a  step  would  undoubtedly  expose  the 
throne  of  Piedmont  to  serious  jieril.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  by  no  means  blind 
to  the  dau"er  he  micrht  incur  from  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  if 
by  invading  the  Austrian  provinces  in  Italy 
he  were  to  be  the  first  to  violate  the  settle- 
ment made  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  In 
the  end  the  instinct  of  immediate  safety 
from  the  revolutionary  storm,  combined 
w'ith  the  ambitious  hope  that  he  might 
annex  the  rich  province  of  Lombardy  to  his 
own  dominions,  and  become  the  sovereign 
of  a  kingdom  of  North  Italy,  if  he  should 
give  effectual  aid  to  the  Lombards  in  achiev- 
ing their  deliverance  from  the  detested 
Austrian  yoke,  turned  the  scale  in  favour 
of  intervention  ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  March 
he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  '  peoples  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice,'  offering  the  heli) 
which  'brother  expects  from  brother  and 
friend  from  friend,'  and  announcing  his 
resolution  to  advance  with  his  army  into 


the  Milanese  territory,  bearing  '  the  arms  of 
Savoy  above  the  Italian  tricolor  flag,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  fully  showing  by  exter- 
nal signs  the  sentiment  of  Italian  unity.' 

Towards  the  end  of  April  Charles  Albert 
put  his  army  in  motion,  and  crossed  the 
Mincio  at  the  head  of  90,000  men ;  but  of 
these  only  5000  were  Lombard  volunteers, 
although  the  freedom  of  their  country  was 
the  prize  that  was  at  stake  in  the  contest. 
With  a  mixture  of  supineness  utterly  with- 
out excuse,  and  a  rash  confidence  in  the 
result,  they  left  the  King  of  Sardinia  almost 
unaided  to  fight  their  battle,  and  to  fail 
wdien  their  prompt  and  vigorous  assistance 
might  have  secured  him  victory.  The  in- 
efficient support  of  theMilanese,  who  fancied 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  was 
already  accomplished,  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  Charles  Albert's  failure  to  vindi- 
cate the  independence  of  Italy.  The  per- 
versity of  the  Eepublican  party  contributed 
largely  to  this  result.  Mazzini,  their  zeal- 
ous but  violent  and  injuchcious  leader,  at 
this  crisis  was  at  Milan,  where  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Eepublicans  and  the  Moderate 
Provisional  Government  were  extreme. 
There  was  sent  to  him  from  the  camp  an 
'  old  friend  and  loyal  patriot,'  proposing 
that  the  Eepublicans  should  heartily  sup- 
port the  King  and  the  fusion  of  Piedmont 
with  Lombardy,  and  that  they  should  in 
return  have  influence  in  framing  the  con- 
stitution of  Xorth  Italy.  Mazzini's  reply 
was  that  the  Eepubhcans  had  three  ideas 
— first,  the  independence  of  Italy  ;  next,  its 
unity  ;  third,  the  Eepublic.  The  Eepublic 
they  were  willing  to  postpone  ;  but  they 
required  that  Charles  Albert  should  ex- 
plicitly declare  for  unity,  and  break 
avowedly  with  all  the  governments  of 
Italy.  If  he  would  do  this,  they  w^ould 
'  use  every  effort  to  raise  in  his  aid  all  the 
revolutionary  elements  of"  Italy.'  In  other 
words,  they  insisted,  as  the  price  of  their 
assistance,  that  the  king  should  make  a 
declaration  of  hostility  to  all  the  existing 
governments,  whether  vacillating,  neutral, 
or  friendly ;  a  step  which  would,  of  course. 
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have  at  once  provoked  their  hostility,  and 
in  particular  would  have  trausfei.'cd  the 
NeapoHtan  army  of  80,000  men,  which  was 
on  the  Italian  side,  to  the  Austrian  ranks. 
General  Pepe,  himself  a  Hepublican,  has 
animadverted  not  more  severely  than  justly 
on  the  conduct  of  these  perverse  and  in- 
tolerant friends  of  liberty.  '  The  only  one,' 
he  says,  '  of  the  princes  of  real  Italian 
dynasty,  and  able  to  dispose  of  an  army 
of  100,000  valiant  men,  warmly  embraced 
the  national  cause.  This  circumstance 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  insure  the 
success  of  Italy,  if  the  valorous  prince  who 
had  the  generosity  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of 
the  intrepid  Lombards  had  not  been  per- 
petually thwarted  by  a  proud  and  poor 
aristocracy,  by  his  Jesuit  clergy,  and  by  no 
small  nmnher  of  2}(ftnots,  some  of  whom, 
through  ignorance,  others  through  self- 
interest,  acted  to  the  prejudice  of  Italy  by 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  most  senseless 
anachronisms,  since  they  were  more  im- 
patient to  obtain  liberal  institutions  than  to 
drive  away  the  foreigner,  whose  presence 
signified  slavery.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
misfortunes,  this  Prince  woidd  have  re- 
deemed Italy.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  spite  of  errors  and  evil  fortune, 
and  the  defection  of  false  and  half-hearted 
friends,  the  independence  of  Italy  must 
have  been  achieved  had  those  who  really 
desired  it  but  had  the  common  and  -obvious 
prudence,  at  a  time  when  imprudence  was 
a  crime,  to  postpone  other  questions  for  the 
moment,  and  strive  with  one  will  for  the 
one  object  of  making  her  so.  It  has  been 
explicitly  stated,  indeed,  by  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Eevolutionary  party,  that  they 
wished  rather  to  hinder  than  to  promote 
the  efforts  of  Charles  Albert  to  drive  out 
the  Austrians,  as  they  cherished  the  con- 
fident belief  that  on  the  failure  of  his  enter- 
prise the  French  would  interpose  and  assist 
the  Italians  in  establishing  a  Eepublic. 

lu  the  critical  position  of  the  Austrian 
empire  at  this  time  everything  depended 
upon  Marshal  Eadetzky,  a  veteran  soldier, 
the  idol  of  his  army,  who,  though  eighty- 


tliree  years  of  age,  was  still  alert  and 
vigorous,  and  determined  to  do  his  duty, 
whoever  might  fail  in  theirs.  He  was 
master  only  of  the  ground  held  by  his 
forces,  but  he  was  resolved  sternly  and 
tenaciously  to  maintain  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  rights  of  his  sovereign  over  Lom- 
bardy.  He  had  concentrated  his  forces  in 
front  of  Yerona,  and  there  he  stood  firm, 
and  waited  for  reinforcements  from  the 
Tyrol,  but  much  more  anxious  for  the 
junction  of  the  corps  advancing  to  support 
him  through  the  provinces  of  Friuli.  The 
Italian  army  was  meanwhile  engaged  in 
besieging  Peschiera,  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  celebrated  Quadrilateral,  and  the  key 
of  an  extensive  district.  At  the  end  of 
May  Eadetzky  attempted  to  relieve  the 
fortress  by  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Sardinian 
lines.  There  was  sharp  fighting  on  the 
28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May;  but  on  the 
last  of  these  days  Eadetzky  suffered  a 
severe  defeat,  and  Peschiera  immediately 
surrendered.  General  Pepe  was  of  opinion 
that  the  success  was  dearly  bought,  for  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  cost  more  time  than 
it  was  worth. 

WHiile  Charles  Albert  was  pressing  the 
siege  of  Peschiera,  General  Xugent  was 
leading  his  corps  down  from  the  passes 
of  Friuli  through  the  Venetian  provinces. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Papal  troops  under 
General  Durando  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  Xugent  and  Eadetzky;  but  he  was  not 
hearty  in  the  cause,  obstinately  refused  to 
risk  an  engagement,  and  retired  before  the 
Austrian  forces.  In  consequence  before  the 
end  of  June  the  main  body  of  Nugent's  corps, 
consisting  of  15,000  men,  had  joined  Eadet- 
zky at  Verona,  leaving  the  reserve  before 
Vicenza,  in  which  General  Durando  had 
shut  himself  up  with  his  troops,  15,000  in 
number.  There  had  previously  been  some 
hard  fighting  between  the  octogenarian 
Austrian  Marshal  and  the  Sardinian  forces, 
in  which  the  latter  on  the  whole  had  the 
advantage.  But  while  Charles  Albert  was 
engaged  in  strengthening  his  position  at 
Eivoli,  which  he  had  just  carried,  Eadetzky 
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suddenly  withdrew  from  Verona  ^Yith  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces,  fell  upon  Durando 
at  Viceiiza,  and  after  bombarding  the  town 
for  eighteen  hours,  compelled  the  Papal 
General  to  capitulate  on  the  terms  of  retir- 
ing from  Lombardy,  and  of  taking  no  part 
against  the  Austrians  for  three  months. 
The  old  Marshal  then  hurried  back  with 
his  troops  to  Verona,  which  he  entered 
almost  at  the  moment  when  the  King  of 
Sardinia  was  about  to  occupy  it,  believing 
it  to  have  been  aban^loned.  The  result  of 
this  signal  success  was  to  place  Treviso, 
Padua,  and  all  the  other  Venetian  pro- 
vinces, with  the  sole  exception  of  Venice 
and  the  Lagunes,  again  imder  the  Austrian 
rule,  and  to  reopen  liadetzky's  communica- 
tions with  Vienna,  through  the  passes  of  the 
Tyrol. 

At  this  critical  period  the  Pope  inflicted 
a  severe  blow  upon  the  Italian  cause  by 
uttering,  in  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals,  the 
famous  'Allocution,'  in  which  he  took,  for 
the  first  time,  a  decided  stand  against 
liberal  opinions  and  the  war  with  Austria. 
The  King  of  Xaples  at  the  same  time 
ordered  the  troops  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  patriots  to  return 
home.  If  his  army  had  not  been  with- 
drawn it  would  have  been  united  with  the 
corps  of  Durando,  forming  together  a  force 
of  well-nigh  40,000  men,  which  would  in 
all  probability  have  prevented  Eadetzky's 
attack  upon  Vicenza,  and  would  have  had 
an  imjiortant  influence  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Venetian  provinces. 

In  the  meantime  the  attention,  both  of 
Prance  and  Great  Britain,  had  been  attracted 
to  the  contest  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  Italians.  The  Prench  armies  were  mus- 
tered on  the  frontier,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  passing  the  Alps — a  step  by 
no  means  desired  by  the  Piedmontese,  who 
dreaded  with  good  reason  that  its  object 
was  not  so  much  to  assist  them  in  expelling 
the  Austrians  as  to  '  rectify  the  frontiers ' 
of  France,  as  Lamartine  expressed  it,  at  the 
expense  of  Piedmont.  England,  though 
sympathizing  with  the  Italians,  had  through 


her  ^Minister  at  Turin  expressed  formally 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia  her  disapprobation 
of  his  attack  on  Austria.  Occupying  thus 
a  kind  of  neutral  position,  her  mediation 
was  solicited  by  the  Austrian  Government 
about  the  end  of  May,  18-iS.  They  declared 
their  readiness  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
Lomljardy,  first  to  he  governed  by  an  Arch- 
duke belonging  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg ; 
and  when  this  proposal  met  withTio  favour, 
they  were  willing  to  allow  Lombardy  to 
become  independent,  free  to  choose  its  own 
governor,  or  even  to  unite  with  Piedmont. 
But  Lord  Palmerston  unfortunately  was 
under  the  impression,  that  as  the  Italians 
believed  they  could  expel  the  Austrians 
completely  from  Italy,  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  Lombardy  alone.  Accordingly, 
'the  evacuation  of  Italy,  combined  with 
pecuniary  arrangements  for  transferring  a 
proportion  of  the  public  debt  of  Austria 
to  the  separated  provinces,  were  the  only 
terms  which,  in  the  view  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  could  be  proposed  with  that  chance 
of  success  essential  to  justify  interference.' 
Austria,  however,  insisted  on  retaining  for 
herself  the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  the 
Venetian  provinces  under  a  separate  govern- 
ment, which  it  was  promised  should  be  one 
of  the  most  liberal  kind.  The  negotiations 
for  a  compromise  therefore  came  to  nothing. 
But  similar  terms  were  again  offered  by 
Austria-about  the  middle  of  June,  1848,  as 
the  basis  of  a  negotiation,  to  the  Provisional 
Government  at  Milan;  but  this  ofier  was  at 
once  rejected  by  tliem.  '  The  Sybil's  books 
of  fair  promise  were  all  burned ;  the  tide 
had  not  been  taken  at  the  flood,  and  fortune 
was  already  out  of  reach.'  Charles  Albert, 
however,  on  the  7th  of  July,  addressed  a 
confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Abercromby, 
stating  that  he  personally  was  willing  to 
treat  on  the  basis  of  the  retention  by 
Austria  of  the  line  of  the  Adige ;  but  after 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Milanese  he  did 
not  venture  to  make  such  a  proposal  pub- 
licly or  directly  to  the  Austrians. 

The  line  of  the  Piedmontese  army  at  the 
beginning  of  July  extended  for  about  thirty 
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miles,  from  Mantua  on  the  right  to  Eivoli 
on  the  left,  and,  as  if  unable  to  advance  and 
unwilling  to  retire,  for  some  time  remained 
in  front  of  Eadetzky,  amid  unheeded  warn- 
ings from  its  friends.  It  was  engaged 
in  pressing  the  blockade  of  Mantua  when 
suddenly,  on  the  22nd,  'in  the  midst  of  a 
dreadful  thunder  storm  and  a  deluge  of  rain, 
in  the  darkest  night,'  Eadetzky  broke  up 
from  Verona.  The  weather  aided  the  sur- 
prise. He  assaulted  with  his  main  force 
the  strong  central  position  of  the  Sardinian 
lines  at  Somma  Compagna.  The  action 
lasted  the  whole  day,  and  the  result  was 
still  doubtful  when  the  Austrians  were 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  20,000  men,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  garrisons  of  the  Venetian 
territory.  Charles  Albert's  right  flank  was 
turned,  and  the  assailants  were  completely 
victorious.  At  the  same  time  the  Sardinian 
lines  at  Eivoli  were  forced  by  General 
xVspr^  and  the  troops  were  compelled  to 
retreat  across  the  Mincio  to  Vallegio.  One 
fierce  action  followed  another,  and  the  con- 
test raged  for  several  days  in  the  country 
that  lies  between  the  Adige  and  the  Mincio. 
Though  surprised  and  overmatched,  and 
very  inefficiently  supported  by  their  Italian 
auxiliaries,  the  Piedmontese  yet  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  regain  the  ground  which 
they  had  lost,  but  without  effect.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th  they  prepared  to 
recross  the  Mincio,  but  found  a  strong 
body  of  the  Austrians  drawn  up  at  Valta, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  intercept 
their  retreat.  A  battle  ensued,  the  result 
of  which  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
the  Sardinians,  who  were  enabled  to  pass 
Valta  and  to  continue  their  retrograde 
march.  Every  post  on  the  IMincio  except 
Peschiera  was  now  abandoned  by  the  King, 
and  he  retired  on  Cremona.  But  the  vic- 
torioixs  Austrian  General  gave  him  no 
pause.  He  followed  the  beaten,  disorgan- 
ized, starving  Piedmontese  from  the  IMincio 
to  the  Oglio,  and  from  the  Oglio  to  the 
Adda.  On  the  3rd  of  August  Charles 
Albert  entered  Milan  M-itli  his  fugitive 
troops.     The  populace  were  in  a  state  of 


mingled  fury  and  terror  at  a  catastrophe 
which  they  had  done  nothing  to  avert. 
The  Eepublican  party,  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  bring  about  the  failure  of  the 
effort  to  vindicate  the  independence  of 
Italy,  passionately  clamoured  for  resistance 
and  the  erection  of  barricades  in  the  streets 
of  the  city.  But  the  Piedmontese  troops, 
exhausted  more  by  hunger  than  defeat,  felt 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  Lombards, 
who  had  not  only  left  them  almost  single- 
handed  to  fight  their  battle,  but  had  even 
failed  to  send  them  supplies  of  provisions ; 
and  now  wlien  they  had  reached  the  city 
they  found  the  magazines  empty  and  no 
adequate  supply  of  victuals,  or  even  of 
ammunition,  forthcoming.  The  King,  how- 
ever, was  still  willing  to  make  a  stand  at 
Milan,  if  the  citizens  had  shown  any  corre- 
sponding disposition  to  defend  the  city.  But 
a  few  hours  after  he  had  intimated  to  tlie 
chiefs  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
that,  if  his  army  alone  were  left  to  bear 
the  brurft  of  the  contest  Milan  would  soon 
be  carried,  these  noisy  patriots,  without 
his  knowledge,  despatched  negotiations  to 
Eadetzky's  camp  to  treat  for  a  separate 
cai^itulation.  The  veteran  general,  how- 
ever, honourably  refused  to  accept  the 
offer  unless  ratified  by  the  King,  who  was 
thus  made  aware  of  a  negotiation  wliich,  if 
it  had  been  concluded  without  his  know- 
ledge, would  have  exposed  his  army  to 
utter  annihilation  and  Charles  Albert  him- 
self to  captivity.  Altliough,  as  he  cuttingly 
told  them,  he  could  not  defend  them  in 
spite  of  themselves,  the  populace,  excited 
to  fury  by  the  demagogues  at  the  prospect 
of  being  delivered  to  the  Austrians,  not 
merely  menaced  and  insulted  the  King,  but 
fired  .shots  at  him;  and  he  only  escaped 
assassination  by  the  devotion  of  his  body- 
guard, who  cut  a  waj'  for  him  through  tlie 
streets  of  Milan  to  his  indignant  and  famish- 
ing army.  On  the  first  hint  of  a  capitula- 
tion, Mazzini,  the  evil  genius  of  the  struggle 
for  Italian  independence,  fled  from  j\Iilan 
and  joined  the  legion  of  Garibaldi,  which 
never  accepted  the  armistice.    A  few  months 
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later  he  made  bis  way  to  Eome,  where  he 
took  the  lead  iu  the  defence  of  that  city 
against  the  French. 

At  this  juncture  England  and  France 
offered  a  joint  mediation  between  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  his  revolted  subjects, 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera, 
Eocca  dAngo,  and  Osappo,  which  were  still 
held  by  the  Piedmontese,  should  be  given 
np,  along  with  the  material  of  war  belong- 
ing to  Austria,  but  that  the  garrisons 
should  take  with  them  their  own  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores ;  that  Charles 
Albert's  troops  should  evacuate  the  States 
of  Modena,  Parma,  and  the  city  of  Pla- 
centia,  and  should  also  withdraw  from  the 
city  of  Venice  and  the  Venetian  territories 
and  forts ;  and  that  the  two  armies  should 
remain  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  States. 

The  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
the  most  despotic  iu  Europe,  and  the  per- 
verse obstinacy  of  the  King  in  refusing  to 
grant  any  of  the  much-needed  reforms 
demanded  by  the  people  had  already 
brought  matters  to  an  extremity.  On 
the  12th  of  January,  1848,  an  insurrec- 
tion took  place  in  Palermo.  The  roj'al 
troops  made  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance. 
The  authority  of  the  Government  ceased 
altogether  to  be  recognized  by  the  citizens, 
and  in  a  short  space  the  whole  island  broke 
into  revolt.  The  insurgents  demanded  the 
re-estabhshment  of  the  constitution  of  1812, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Sicilians  by 
Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck,  and  the  immediate 
convocation  of  the  Sicilian  Parliament  at 
Palermo. 

The  King  had  despatched  6000  men  from 
Naples  to  re-inforce  the  local  garrison,  but 
tliey  failed  to  arrest  the  popular  movement. 
The  Viceroy  sent  immediate  notice  to  his 
sovereign  how  matters  stood,  and  the  King 
lost  no  time  in  despatching  to  the  island 
four  decrees  of  a  liberal  character — the  last 
of  them  appointing  his  brother,  the  Count 
dAquila,  Lieutenant-General  of  Sicily,  with 
a  special  administrative  council.    But  these 


concessions  came  too  late.  The  Sicilians 
persisted  in  their  demand  for  the  former 
constitution  and  a  Parliament  at  Palermo. 
By  this  time  the  popular  feeling  in  Naples 
ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the  insurgents, 
and  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss 
his  Ministry,  who  were  known  to  be  in 
favour  of  violent  measures,  and  to  appoint 
a  new  Ministry,  composed  of  men  who  en- 
tertained liberal  opinions.  They,  however, 
declared  that  they  could  not  retain  office 
unless  a  constitution  were  granted;  and  as 
the  aspect  of  affairs  became  every  hour 
more  serious,  a  decree  was  signed  by  the 
Eang  on  the  28th  of  January  by  which  he 
promised  to  concede  a  constitution  to  his 
subjects.  An  amnesty  for  all  political 
offences  was  gi'anted  on  the  1st  of  February, 
and  the  King,  whether  by  accident  or  policy, 
suddenly  and  at  once  conceded  more  than 
any  other  Italian  or  indeed  Continental 
potentate,  had  hitherto  granted.  The  Nea- 
politans were  in  '  a  tumult  of  delight '  with 
the  liberal  constitution  which  their  sover- 
eign had  now  proclaimed.  As  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  his  accession  to  the  national 
cause  he  sent  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  liberation. 
In  all  41,000  men  were  to  be  employed 
iu  the  campaign,  of  whom  17,000  actually 
marched  under  the  command  of  General 
Pepe,  who  had  for  many  years  been  in  exile 
for  his  liberal  opinions,  but  who  had  now 
been  permitted  to  return  to  Italy. 

The  Deputies  who  had  been  returned  to 
the  Neapolitan  Chambers  met  on  the  14th 
of  May,  and  a  %-iolent  dispute  immediately 
broke  out  between  them  and  the  King.  The 
nominal  gi'ound  of  their  quarrel  was  the 
terms  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  them. 
The  King  wished  it  to  be  framed  so  as 
to  bind  them  to  be  faitliful  to  the  constitu- 
tion already  granted;  but  they  insisted  upon 
swearing  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  con- 
stitution '  without  prejudice  to  the  changes 
which  the  Chamber  might  think  fit  to 
introduce  into  it.'  As  neither  party  would 
give  waj%  disturbances  immediately  arose. 
The  accidental  discharge  of  the  musket  of 
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a  National  Guard  led  to  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict in  the  streets  of  Xaples,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  the  National  Guard  was 
suppressed,  and  the  Chainber  of  Deputies 
dissolved.  It  was  a  great  crime,  and  an 
act  of  inexcusable  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
Hepublicans,  to  have  forced  on  this  misei'- 
able  conflict;  and  it  need  excite  no  surprise 
that  the  King,  after  defeating  them,  at  once 
followed  the  course  for  which  they  had 
furnished  him  with  a  plausible  excuse. 

The  Sicilians  were  still  discontented.  The 
new  constitution  failed  to  satisfy  their  ex- 
pectations. They  insisted  that  none  but 
Sicilian  soldiers  should  be  employed  in  the 
island ;  and  when  this  demand  wes  refused, 
they  determined  to  continue  the  struggle 
for  the  Constitution  of  1812.  A  sanguinary 
conflict  ensued  both  at  Messina  and  Palermo. 
At  the  latter  the  garrison  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms ;  Ijut  at]\Iessina  the  royal 
troops  retained  possession  of  the  citadel  and 
Fort  Salvador,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  an 
armistice  was  agreed  to,  which  lasted  till 
the  middle  of  August — a  fatal  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Messinese,  who  might  have  won 
the  citadel  and  their  permanent  liberty  if 
they  had  resolutely  continued  the  contest. 
The  Sicilian  Chamber  proclaimed  on  the 
13th  of  April  that  Fei'dinand  had  forfeited 
the  crown,  and  they  proceeded  to  offer  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  who,  however,  pru- 
dently declined  the  perilous  gift.  Ferdinand 
drew  up  a  formal  protest  against  this  pro- 
ceeding, declaring  it '  illegal,  null,  and  of  no 
effect,'  and  followed  it  up,  after  the  armistice 
expired,  by  despatching,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  an  expedition  to  reduce  his  revolted 
subjects  to  obedience.  A  body  of  14,000 
soldiers  were  conveyed  in  two  frigates  and 
twenty  steamers  to  IMessina,  where  they 
joined  the  troops  in  the  garrison.  On  the 
2nd  of  Septemljcr  a  simultaneous  attack 
was  made  upon  the  city  by  the  Neapolitan 
fleet  in  the  harbour,  the  garrison,  and  a 
strong  body  of  the  forces  which  had  landed 
on  the  shore.      The  citizens  fought  with 
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desperate  courage,  but  their  supply  of  am- 
munition was  soon  exhausted;  and  after  a 
bombardment  which  lasted  four  days  and 
nights,  and  was  continued  for  a  whole  day 
after  resistance  had  ceased  and  the  city 
was  in  flames  from  one  end  to  the  othei', 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
people  deserted  the  town  in  a  body,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  ruins. 
The  contest  was  marked  on  both  sides  by 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity. 

The  revolutionary  Government  at  Palermo, 
however,  was  in  no  way  intimidated  by  this 
disaster,  and  the  most  vigorous  preparations 
were  made  by  them  for  resistance  to  the 
Neapolitan  troops.  The  National  Guard 
was  mobilized,  and  seven  military  camps 
were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
In  the  beginning  of  March,  1840,  tlie  King 
of  Naples  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Sicili- 
ans, in  which  he  offered  them  a  '  Statute ' 
based  on  the  Constitution  of  1812  with  some 
modifications,  on  condition  that  they  would 
lay  do\vh  their  arms.  The  British  and 
French  Ministers  at  Naples  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  induce  the  Sicilians  to 
accept  the  offer,  but  in  vain.  At  the  end 
of  March  an  expedition  was  sent  under 
General  Filangieri  to  reduce  them  to  oliedi- 
ence.  Catania  was  taken  by  him,  after  a 
bombardment  which  laid  a  great  part  of 
the  city  in  ruins.  Shortly  after  Syracuse 
surrendered  without  resistance ;  and  on  the 
22nd  of  April  a  deputation  from  Palermo 
gave  up  the  keys  of  the  city  to  General 
Filangieri,  and  offered  unqualified  .submis- 
sion to  the  King's  authority. 

In  the  Papal  States  the  control  of  the 
reforming  movement  had  Ijy  this  time 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff.  On 
the  14th  of  March,  1848,  he  had  granted  a 
new  constitution  to  his  subjects,  bestowing 
on  them  'the  benefits  of  a  representative 
system  not  merely  consultative  but  delib- 
erative.' But  the  populace  refused  to  wait 
for  the  proceedings  of  a  popularly-chosen 
assembly,  and  preferred  to  carry  their 
measures  by  riots  and  murders.  Pius  IX. 
was  naturally  unwilling  to  engage  in  lios- 
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tilities  against  Austria,  always  a  devoted 
fiieud  to  the  Papal  See.  But  a  body  of 
Eonian  volunteers  had  already  joined  the 
forces  then  in  tlie  field  under  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  Tlie  Pope  had  authorized  their 
inarch,  and  had  blest  their  banners.  He 
had  sent  his  own  troops  to  the  frontiers, 
which  he  was  quite  well  aware  they  would 
cross.  He  had  even  allowed  orders  to  be 
sent  to  General  Durando,  their  commander, 
to  operate  with  Charles  Albert.  But  their 
action  in  crossing  tjie  frontier  was  subse- 
quently disavowed  by  the  Pope,  who  affirmed 
that  it  had  been  done  contrary  to  his  orders. 
The  populace,  enraged  at  this  disavowal, 
crowded  the  streets,  and  with  loud  cries 
and  menaces  called  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
An  encyclical  letter,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  Pope's  reasons,  was  pronounced 
re-actionary,  and  was  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Cardinals ;  and  they  were 
impeached  by  the  Democratic  Club,  and 
confined  and  guarded  in  their  own  apart- 
ments. The  Pope  at  length  yielded  to  the 
popular  clamour,  and  on  the  1st  of  May 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria. 
A  new  Ministry  of  a  liberal  character  was 
now  appointed.  Count  Eossi,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  different  parties  in  the  Papal 
States,  and  was  moderate  and  cautious  as 
well  as  resolute,  inspired  great  hopes  in  the 
well-disposed  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  for  a  time  these  hopes  were  not  disap- 
pointed. He  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
streets,  imposed  decency  ou  the  Clubs,  re- 
pressed the  license  of  the  press,  and  appealed 
to  the  honour  and  fidelity  of  the  troops  to 
support  the  Government  in  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace.  His  determination 
to  preserve  order  and  to  repress  alike  the 
violence  of  the  anarchists  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  priests,  made  him  obno.xious  both 
to  the  placemen  of  the  old  system  and  the 
democratic  agitators  of  the  new,  and  his 
death  was  decreed  by  the  CIuIjs.  He  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  their  emissaries  on 
the  15  th  of  November,  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  the    Chamber  of   Deputies,  and  no 


attempt  was  made  by  the  molj  who  crowded 
around  him  to  seize  the  murderer.  Indeed 
the  populace  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
paced  the  streets  with  colours  flying  and 
singing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  assassin, 
who  was  carried  in  the  midst  of  the  proces- 
sion on  the  shoulders  of  his  partisans. 

On  the  following  day  an  innnense  mul- 
titude proceeded  to  the  Quirinal  with  a 
petition  to  the  Pope  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  democratic  ministry.  The  Swiss 
Body-guard  closed  the  doors  and  refused  to 
admit  them,  but  the  Civic  Guard,  the  Gen- 
darmerie, the  Line,  and  the  Eoman  Legion 
joined  the  mob  and  commenced  to  fire,  as 
these  had  done  at  the  windows  of  the  palace. 
Cardinal  Palma,  the  secretary  of  the  Pontiff, 
was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  bullet  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  destined  for  his 
Holiness  himself,  and  another  prelate  was 
killed  in  the  Papal  chamber.  Deserted  by 
his  troops,  Pio  Nono  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  his  besiegers,  and  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Ministry  composed  of 
Liberals  of  a  somewhat  extreme  character, 
with  Mamiani  at  their  head.  On  the 
24th  of  November  the  Quirinal  was  again 
assailed ;  the  mob  broke  into  the  Pope's 
bed-chamber  after  he  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  extorted  his  consent  to  the  convo- 
cation of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
life  of  the  Pontiff'  was  now  evidently  in 
danger,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
he  disguised  himself  in  the  costume,  first 
of  the  servant,  and  next  of  the  chaplain, 
of  the  Bavarian  Minister,  who  accompanied 
him;  and  passports  having  been  previously 
obtained  he  drove  rapidly  away  from  Eome 
and  arrived  the  following  day  at  Gaeta,  a- 
town  in  the  Neapolitan  territory. 

The  flight  of  the  Pope  caused  great 
astonishment  and  consternation  at  Eome. 
It  was  the  signal  for  tlie  departure  of  those 
cardinals  and  noljles,  who  had  lingered  on 
in  the  city  in  the  hope  that  their  presence 
might  help  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the 
Eevolutionary  party.  Until  the  Constituent 
Assembly  could  be  elected  the  Government 
was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Legis- 
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lative  Chambers,  and  -was  conducted  by  tlie 
new  Ministers,  all  '  very  far  advanced  in 
liberality,'  as  Lord  Minto  expressed  it,  and 
all  'men  of  literature' — poets,  pamphleteers, 
and  journalists. 

While  the  Italians  were  thus  struggling 
to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
from  the  Peninsula, the  hereditarydomiuions 
of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  were  in  the  throes 
of  a  most  perilous  revolution.  It  had  long- 
been  the  opinion  of  Prince  Metternich, 
Tvho  had  for  many  years  administered  with 
almost  absolute  authoi-ity  the  affairs  of  the 
scattered  and  unwieldy  Austrian  empire, 
that  the  tranquillity  which  Europe  enjoyed 
was  no  more  than  a  truce,  and  that  although 
the  Continental  powers  were  in  outward 
appearance  solid  and  stable,  they  were 
nearly  all  undermined  by  the  spirit  of 
anarchy  and  socialism.  'After  me  the 
deluge!'  was  a  common  remark  of  the 
veteran  statesman;  but  the  inundation  took 
place  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  The 
revolutionary  movement  which  originated 
at  Paris  passed  over  Europe  as  'a  hurricane 
strikes  a  fleet  of  fishing  boats,'  and  Germany 
received  the  first  and  most  violent  com- 
motion. The  demands  for  constitutional 
reforms,  which  were  instantly  made  by  the 
well-affected  and  moderate  members  of  the 
community,  were  enforced  by  armed  and 
tumultuous  crowds,  stirred  up  by  the  agents 
of  the  Secret  Societies  by  whom  the  Ger- 
manic States  were  honeycombed,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  provoke  violence  and  bloodshed. 
On  the  29th  of  February  Baden  extorted 
from  its  Ministry  freedom  of  the  press, 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of  bearing  arms. 
In  Stuttgart,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  same 
demands  were  made  and  granted.  The 
example  thus  set  was  followed  by  Nassau, 
Darmstadt,  Wiesbaden,  Hanover.Brunswick, 
Saxony,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Weimar.  In 
Bavaria  the  popular  discontent  with  the 
existing  constitution  was  aggravated  by 
disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  old  Kin"  in 
living  openly  with  a  mistress  bearing  the 
name  of  Lola  IMontes,  but  who  was  in 
reality  the  discarded  wife  of  an  English 


officer.  He  had  created  her  a  countess  by 
the  title  of  Griifiu  de  Lansfeldt,  and  was 
believed  to  be  completely  under  her  influ- 
ence. Although  by  his  enlightened  patron- 
age of  the  Fiue  Arts  and  in  other  ways  he 
had  done  much  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
and  was  long  highly  esteemed  by  them,  his 
conduct  had  now  completely  forfeited  their 
confidence  and  esteem.  Tumults  broke 
out  in  Munich,  his  capital ;  and  though  he 
yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  people, 
tranquillity  was  not  restored  until  he  abdi- 
cated the  throne  in  favour  of  his  nephew. 

In  Germany,  as  in  Italy,  the  ruling  powers 
bowed  like  gi-ass  to  the  vniid,  and  the  shock 
drove  with  augmented  violence  against  the 
Austrian  empire,  where  there  was  nothing 
to  resist  it.  The  fabric  which  iletternich 
had  so  laboriously  reared,  and  buttressed 
with  such  care  and  pains,  fell  to  the  ground 
in  a  moment  like  a  house  of  cards.  The 
outworks  of  the  structure  tumbled  down  at 
the  first  touch ;  and  the  contest  with  the 
revoIuti»nary  force  began  once  for  all  'in 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  in  the  .seat  of 
government,  in  the  very  chambers  of  the 
palace.' 

On  the  6th  of  INIarch  an  address  was 
presented  by  the  Trades  Union  of  "N'ienna 
to  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles  and  Count 
Kolowrat,  which  was  the  first  indication  the 
authorities  received  of  the  dissatisfied  feeling 
existing  among  nearly  all  classes  in  the  city. 
A  petition  was  next  addressed  to  the  Estates 
of  Lower  Austria  from  the  citizens,  demand- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  representative  sys- 
tem of  government.  On  the  12th  of  March 
a  more  decided  warning  that  a  storm  was 
impending  was  given  by  the  students  of 
Vienna,  who  represented  to  the  Emperor 
that  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the 
Continent  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  empire  and  the  establish- 
ment of  confidence  between  prince  and 
people,  that  they  should  obtain  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  public  speech,  improve- 
ment of  popular  instruction  with  liberty 
of  teaching,  equality  of  religious  sects  in 
civil  rights,  and  oral  procedure  with  pub- 
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licity  in  the  law  courts.  These  deinancls 
were  in  themselves  all  just  and  expedient, 
and  if  they  had  been  conceded  when  the 
empire  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  external 
peace,  would,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  revolu- 
tionary hurricane,  have  made  it  as  secure 
as  was  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Next  day  (March  13th)  the  Eector 
Magnificus  of  the  University,  as  the  head 
of  the  Academic  Senate,  presented  a  petition 
that  arms  should  fortlnvith  he  delivered  to 
the  students  out  of  .the  Imperial  arsenal. 
With  almost  incredible  folly  this  request 
was  granted  by  the  Archduke  Louis,  the 
real  ruler  of  the  empire,  and  thus  2000 
young  men  who  had  been  most  active  in 
the  insurrection  were  furnished  with  the 
means  of  overturning  the  Government.  Xo 
sooner  had  this  concession  been  obtained 
than  a  cry  arose  for  liberty  of  the  press. 
In  the  state  of  the  city,  and  the  strange 
apathy  displayed  by  tlie  IMiuistry,  resistance 
was  impossible.  There  was  disaffection  in 
the  palace  itself ;  and  when  Prince  Metter- 
nich  retired  to  another  room  to  write  out 
a  decree  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  a  cry  was  raised  by  the  turbulent 
crowd  for  liLs  removal  from  oftice.  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  Court  was  C[uite  prepared 
to  purchase  security  for  itself  by  getting 
rid  of  an  obnoxious  servant,  of  whom  the 
royal  family  stood  somewhat  in  awe.  '  If 
Emperors  disappear,  it  is  never  till  they 
have  come  to  despair  of  themselves,'  were 
Metternich's  significant  words  on  resigning 
into  the  hands  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  as 
representing  the  Emperor,  the  office  he 
had  so  long  monopolized  as  leader  of  the 
Imi^erial  councils. 

The  Court  certainly  displayed  great 
shortsightedness,  cowardice,  and  ingrati- 
tude in  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
empire,  for  M'hich  it  paid  a  severe  and 
merited  penalty.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  CJovern- 
ment,  of  which  Prince  Metternich  was  the 
head  and  soul,  showed  a  great  want  of 
vigour  and  promptitude  in  dealing  with 
the  revolutionary  movement.   They  seemed, 


in  short,  to  be  utterly  paralyzed  by  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  outbreak  which 
had  prostrated  the  ruling  powers  on  the 
whole  Continent.  Prince  Metternich's  life 
was  not  safe  in  a  city  crowded  with  Bed 
Republicans,  Socialists,  and  members  of 
secret  societies  and  democratic  clubs.  In 
the  evening  a  band  of  miscreants,  who  were 
roving  about  the  city,  attacked  and  sacked 
his  jnivate  residence  in  the  suburbs ;  but 
the  aged  ex-Miuister  effected  his  escape  to 
Bohemia  and  thence  to  England,  in  disguise, 
with  a  price  set  upon  his  head. 

The  Austrian  revolution  might  now  be 
regarded  as  consummated ;  and  tlie  result 
had  clearly  shown  that  concessions  made, 
not  to  the  claims  of  justice,  but  to  popular 
clamour,  only  serve  to  give  rise  to  fresh 
demands.  The  conduct  of  the  revolutionary 
party  had  imperiled  even  the  salutary  re- 
forms which  the  sovereign  and  his  advisers 
were  willing  to  grant ;  but  still  the  weak 
and  facile  Emperor  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  resist  their  demands.  For  some  time 
the  country  remained  without  a  Govern- 
ment; but  at  last  a  Cabinet  was  recon- 
structed out  of  the  materials  of  the  edifice 
which  had  been  overthrown,  and  was  so 
framed  as  to  compromise  nothing,  yet  to  help 
to  save  appearances.  The  substance  of 
power  was  retained,  though  some  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  mechanism  of  ad- 
ministration. jNIetternich  was  succeeded, 
in  the  dej^artment  of  foreign  affairs,  Ijy  his 
friend  and  former  associate  Count  Ficquel- 
mont ;  and  the  other  Ministers,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  old  bureaucracy,  remained  in 
office.  Subsequently,  however,  gi-owing 
discontent  and  continual  outbreaks  on  the 
part  of  the  populace  compelled  the  Court  to 
make  new  ministerial  arrangements,  but 
Pillersdorf,  Dobblhof,  Schwarzer,  and  others 
who  replaced  the  ministers  of  the  Metternich 
school,  though  tliey  enjoyed  some  degi-ee 
of  popularity  among  the  citizens,  had 
neither  the  confidence  of  the  Court  nor 
direct  communication  with  tlie  Emperor. 
The  Camarilla  were  merely  waiting  a 
favourable  moment  to  neutralize  the  con- 
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stitution  and  restore  absolutism.  '  Old 
things  had  passed  away,  yet  nothing  had 
become  new ;  and  Metternich's  policy  was 
pursued  by  his  disciples  with  formularies 
as  barren  and  with  a  hatred  to  indejjendent 
nationalities  as  active  as  his  own.' 

The  more  popular  Alinisters  were  not 
possessed  of  much  ability,  and  were  quite 
unfit  to  control  and  direct  the  revolutionary 
movement.  The  Emperor  proclaimed  a 
new  constitution  establishing  a  Constituent 
Assembly  of  two  chambers,  and  granting 
freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
petition,  and  public  meeting;  but  every  new 
concession  seemed  only  to  call  forth  new 
demands,  enforced  by  fresh  outbreaks.  At 
length,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  Emperor 
quitted  the  capital,  accomijanied  by  the 
Empress  and  other  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  repaired  to  Innspruck,  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  long  existing  national  antipa- 
thies between  the  German  and  the  Sclavonic 
races  now  broke  out  into  open  hostilities 
in  Bohemia.  Hungary  was  on  the  eve  of 
revolt.  The  Diet  of  Transylvania  decreed 
the  union  of  that  province  with  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary.  Jellachich,  the  Ban  of 
Croatia,  summoned  a  Diet  to  meet  at  Agram 
for  the  triple  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia, 
and  Sclavonia ;  and  in  short  it  appeared  as 
if  the  cumbrous  and  disjointed  Austrian 
empire  was  about  to  be  resolved  into  its 
elements. 

The  Bohemians  caught  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  was  sweeping  over  the  whole 
Austrian  empire.  In  Prague  a  committee 
was  elected,  at  a  meeting  of  the  lower 
grade  of  the  citizens,  to  take  charge  oi 
the  movement  in  favour  of  popular  re- 
presentation and  a  responsible  Bohemian 
Ministry.  These  demands  were  at  once 
acceeded  to  by  Baron  Pillersdorf,  the 
Austrian  Prime  Minister.  A  National 
Guard  was  formed  with  the  Bohemian 
cockade.  Labour  and  wages  were  promised 
to  the  working  classes.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  prepare  extensive  reforms  for 
the  approaching  Diet,  and  were  subse- 
quently formed  into  one  body — a  sort  of 


Xatioual  Committee,  which  was  recognized 
by  the  Governor.  A  congress  was  sum- 
moned of  representatives  of  all  the  Slavonian 
provinces  of  the  empire,  to  meet  at  Prague 
on  the  31st  of  May,  to '  take  counsel  for  the 
interests  of  their  race,  and  especially  to 
counteract  the  absorbing  influence  of  the 
Germanic  body  about  to  meet  in  Frankfort.' 
In  order  to  promote  these  objects  and  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  identify  the  Slavonians 
with  the  German  empire,  a  Club  which 
assumed  the  name  of  the  '  Swornost '  was 
formed  of  members  of  the  National  Guard ; 
and  another  Club  called  the  '  Slavonska- 
Lipa '  was  formed  for  the  same  object.  At 
the  opening  of  the  congress  the  old  hymn 
of  St.  Wenceslas  was  sung  round  the  relics 
of  the  Bohemian  martyrs,  and  the  \itmost 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  picturesque  old 
capital  of  Bohemia.  In  these  circumstances 
I'rince  Windischgriitz,  who  commanded  the 
military  forces  at  Prague,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  take  military  jjrecautions  against  an 
insurrection ;  and  in  consequence  a  large 
meeting  of  the  jDcople,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
resolved  to  petition  the  Emperor  for  his 
removal.  On  the  lOtli  a  vast  assemblage, 
in  a  building  of  the  University  called  the 
Carolinum,  because  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  agreed  to  demand  the  witli- 
dra'wal  of  the  troops  from  certain  strategical 
points  which  they  occupied,  and  to  require 
a  battery  of  six  guns,  2000  muskets,  and 
80,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  for  the  use 
of  the  citizens.  Both  requests  were  refused. 
On  the  12th  a  procession  of  the  Swornost 
proceeded  with  revolutionary  songs  and 
tumult  to  the  headquarters  of  the  staff,  and 
overpowered  the  sentinel.  A  shot  was  fired 
from  a  house  opposite  the  mansion  of  Prince 
Windischgratz,  which  unfortunately  struck 
his  wife,  and  killed  her  on  the  spot.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
battle,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in 
the  submission  of  the  town,  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  National  Committee,  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  projected  Diet  of  Bohemia. 
On  the  22nd  of  July  the  Constituent 
Assembly  or  Diet  of  Austria  was  opened  at 
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Vienna  by  the  Arch-duke  John,  and  on  the 
12th  of  August  the  Emperor  returned  to 
Vienna,  vlierc  he  received  an  enthusiastic 
■welcome  from  the  citizens  and  the  Diet. 
But  this  state  of  concord  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the 
Croats,  who  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
Court,  and  the  declaration  of  martial  law 
in  that  country,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
On  the  6th  of  October  the  National  Guard 
and  the  students  rose  in  arms  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  the  troops  which  were 
ordered  to  march  against  the  Hungarians, 
and  a  portion  of  the  soldiers  themselves 
made  common  cause  with  the  insurgents. 
Fighting  took  place  on  the  streets ;  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  seized ;  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's  was  stormed, 
the  War  Office  ca^Jtured,  and  Count  Latour, 
the  ]\Iinister  of  "War,  was  murdered  in  the 
most  brutal  manner,  and  his  body  sus- 
pended for  a  whole  day  upon  a  gibbet. 
The  arsenal  was  bombarded,  and  after  a 
stubborn  resistance  the  garrison  was  obliged 
to  surrender  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
The  Diet  showed  that  it  warmly  sym- 
pathized with  the  insurgents,  and  ou  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  October  it  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Emperor  to  demand  the 
formation  of  a  new  and  popular  Cabinet, 
the  removal  of  Jellachichfrom  the  Governor- 
ship of  Hungary,  the  revocation  of  the  last 
proclamation  against  the  Hungarians,  and 
an  amnesty  for  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  riots. 

It  was  evident  that  with  the  city  in  the 
hands  of  a  bloodthirsty  mob,  the  person  of 
the  feeble  Emperor  was  no  longer  safe  there; 
and  on  the  7th  before  daybreak,  escorted 
by  twenty  companies  of  infantry,  si.x; 
squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  and  eight  guns, 
the  Court  retired  with  precipitation  from 
Schonbruun  to  Olmutz.  On  the  20th  an 
Imperial  proclamation  was  issued  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  the  Austrian  Diet  from 
Vienna  to  Kremuitz,  and  directing  the 
deputies  to  meet  there  on  the  loth  of 
November. 

A  body  of  troops  20,000  strong,  under 


the  command  of  Count  Von  Auersperg,  was 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Belvidere 
palace  outside  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and 
they  were  speedily  joined  by  the  Croatian 
forces  commanded  by  their  Ban.  Prince 
Windischgriitz  arrived  from  Bohemia  at 
the  head  of  another  body,  and  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  by  which 
Vienna  was  now  beleaguered.  Terms  were 
offered  by  the  Prince,  which  the  Diet  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional, 
and  refused  to  accept.  On  the  28th  of 
October  the  bombardment  of  the  city  be- 
gan, and  was  carried  on  without  cessation 
throughout  the  day,  laying  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  buildings  in  ruins.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  the  insurgents  solicited 
and  obtained  an  armistice ;  but  tempted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Hungarian  army  which  had 
marched  to  their  relief,  they  renewed  their 
resistance  in  the  hope  that  the  ]\Iagyar 
forces  would  turn  the  scale  in  their  favour. 
These  auxiliaries,  however,  met  with  a  signal 
defeat,  and  the  insurgents  were  compelled 
on  the  31st  to  surrender  on  far  worse  terms 
than  had  been  previously  offered.  Blum,  a 
journalist  ef  Leipsic,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  German  Parliament  at  Frankfort, 
and  Messenhauser,  commandant  of  the 
National  Guards,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  were  put  to 
death  by  orders  of  Prince  Windischgriitz. 
The  National  Assemljly  at  Frankfort  un- 
animously adopted  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  Blum  as  a 
glaring  violation  of  the  Imperial  law,  and 
called  for  the  punishment  of  those  parties 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  A  new 
and  powerful  Ministry  was  formed  at 
Vienna,  of  which  Prince  Felix  Schwartzen- 
ber<r  was  nominated  Foreign  Minister  and 
Premier,  with  Count  Stadion,  Baron  Kraus, 
and  Dr.  Bach  as  his  principal  colleagues 
and  coadjutors  in  his  efforts  to  restore 
order  and  to  unite  the  distracted  sections 
of  the  empire  into  one  integral  state.  On 
the  2nd  of  December  the  Emperor,  who 
was  almost  imbecile,  was  made  to  resign 
the  Imperial  crown  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
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Francis  John,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  j 
age,  whose  father  renounced  his  claim  to  j 
make  way  for  the  youth  whom  the  Camarilla 
thought  it  exjDedient  to  place  on  the  throne. 
The  revolutionary  wave  soon  reached 
Berlin,  and  in  February,  1847,  Frederick 
WilUam,  King  of  Prussia,  published  a 
series  of  ordinances  granting  a  constitution 
to  his  kingdom,  and  correcting  and  regu- 
lating the  proceedings  of  the  United  Diet. 
But  the  measure  was  unsatisfactory  to  all 
parties.  It  merely  erected  an  assembly  for 
consultation  only,  but  possessing  no  power 
either  of  initiative  or  control,  and  depend- 
ent even  for  being  convoked  on  the  mere 
v,-ill  of  the  sovereign.  The  old  Junker 
l^arty  disapproved  of  any  cliange,  the  sup- 
porters of  genuine  parliamentary  reform 
found  that  they  were  mocked  by  the  offer 
of  a  mere  shadow  of  what  they  desired, 
and  the  enemies  of  monarchy  referred  to 
the  new  scheme  as  a  proof  that  no  real 
concession  of  popular  rights  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  King.  "While  the  Prus- 
sian people  Avere  in  this  state  of  feeling, 
tidings  poured  in  of  what  had  been  done 
and  was  doing  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  France,  to  obtain  constitutional 
government,  and  stimulated  them  to  demand 
similar  concessions  from  their  facile  and 
vacillating  monarch.  A  great  reform  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Berlin  on  the  13th  of 
Jlarch,  1848,  at  which  a  tumult  arose,  and  a 
collision  took  place  between  the  military 
and  the  populace.  During  the  ensuing 
week  the  city  was  the  scene  of  much  ex- 
citement and  disorder,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  people  were  resolved  to  be  no 
longer  put  off  with  vague  and  ambiguous 
promises  which  might  never  be  fulfilled. 
The  king  was  not  slow  in  reading  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  he  resolved  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  movement,  which  he  was 
well  aware  he  was  unable  to  withstand. 
He,  therefore,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
IStli  of  March,  in  which  he  granted  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  abolished  the  censor- 
ship and  all  the  laws  connected  with  it, 
and  declared  his  adherence  to  the  moA-e- 


ment  for  the  '  transformation  of  Germany 
from  a  Confederation  of  States  into  one 
Federal  State,  with  one  flag,  one  army,  one 
fleet,  one  customs-law,  and  one  central 
authority.' 

Unfortunately  on  that  same  day  a  colli- 
sion took  place  between  the  citizens  and 
the  military,  which  ended  in  bloodshed. 
Delighted  at  the  concessions  they  had 
obtained,  the  people  assembled  in  a  dense 
crowd  in  the  square  before  the  palace  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  the  King,  who 
came  out  on  the  balcony  to  receive  them. 
A  squadron  of  dragoons  took  up  a  position 
close  beside  the  people  rmder  the  windows 
of  the  palace ;  and  the  officer  in  command 
losing  his  temper  at  the  jeers  uttered  by  the 
mob,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  advance.  They 
moved  forward  with  unsheathed  swords  to 
clear  the  square ;  but  at  tliis  moment  two 
shots  were  fired  by  the  infantry.  No  one 
was  hurt,  but  a  cry  of  "treachery"  was 
immediately  raised  by  the  crowd,  who  flew 
to  arms,  fiucl  erected  barricades  in  all  the 
principal  streets.  A  sanguinary  conflict 
ensued,  which  was  carried  on  during  the 
night.  Sixteen  of  the  soldiers  and  216  of 
the  people  were  killed  in  this  unfortunate 
struggle,  besides  a  large  number  who  were 
dangerously  wounded.  By  nine  in  the 
morning  the  insurgents  were  surrounded 
by  the  military,  and  must  soon  have  sur- 
rendered, when  an  aide-de-camp  brought  an 
order  in  the  King's  name  (it  is  alleged  by 
mistake)  that  the  troops  should  cease  firing 
and  withdraw. 

During  the  night  tire  kind-hearted  but 
irresolute  monarch,  shocked  at  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  subjects,  dictated  an  appeal  to 
his  '  beloved  Berliners,'  entreating  them  to 
return  to  peace,  to  remove  their  barricades, 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  send  to  him 
'men  filled  with  the  generous  ancient  spirit 
of  Berlin,  speaking  words  which  are  seemly 
to  your  King.'  If  this  were  done,  he  pledged 
his  M'ord  that  '  the  streets  and  squares 
should  be  instantly  cleared  of  the  troops.' 
This  appeal  was  not  unnaturally  regarded 
as   a   proof  that   the  populace   had   been 
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victorious,  and  that  the  revolution  had 
triumphed.  Next  day  the  Ministry  resigned, 
and  were  replaced  by  men  of  known  liberal 
opinions,  with  Count  Arnim  as  President. 
An  amnesty  for  political  offences  was  then 
proclaimed,  the  doors  of  the  State  prisons 
were  thrown  open,  the  Poles  who  had  been 
incarcerated  there  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
Mieroslawski,  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  number,  was  drawn  in  triumph  to 
the  palace,  where  the  King  appeared  upon 
the  balcony  in  answer  to  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd.  A  Burgher  Guard  was  organized, 
to  be  equipped  and  armed  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  and  this  was  speedily  followed  by 
an  order  for  the  military  to  quit  Berlin. 
Count  Schw^erin,  the  new  IMinister  of  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs,  proclaimed  it  to  be  his 
Sovereign's  intention  to  '  take  the  lead  of 
Constitutional  Germany.  He  will  have 
liberty  and  a  constitution ;  he  will  originate 
and  form  a  German  Parliament  ;  and  he 
will  head  the  progress  of  the  nation.'  Next 
day  the  King  himself  appeared  in  the  streets 
on  horseback, '  wearing  round  his  arm  the 
ancient  and  respected  colours  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,'  viz.,  black,  red,  and  yellow. 
He  issued  proclamations  and  made  speeches 
in  his  characteristic  effusive  stjde,  in  which, 
while  professing  to  claim  '  nothing  but 
German  liberty  and  unity,'  he  plainly  in- 
dicated that  he  was  in  his  own  estimation 
the  fittest  person  under  the  new  order  of 
things  to  be  the  future  '  leader  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  the  new  Iving  of  the  free 
regenerated  German  nation.'  This  vain- 
glorious aud  imprudent  procedure,  while  it 
could  not  fail  to  give  deep  offence  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  other  German 
rulers,  failed  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
moderate  German  Liberals,  who  were  well 
aware  that  Frederick  "William  was  a  man 
of  words  rather  than  of  deeds,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  follow  a  steady 
and  consistent  course  of  policy.  '  The  poor 
King  of  Prussia  has  made  a  sad  mess,'  wrote 
Baron  Stockmar.  'Never  has  he  made  a 
move  or  a  concession  but  it  was  too  late  ; 
nav,  when  it  would  have  been  better  had 


he  done  nothing.  IMetternich  and  the 
Eussian  Emperor  were  the  bane  both  of 
him  and  of  Germany.  Had  he  listened  to 
Prince  Albert's  letter  of  1846,  how  simple, 
how  easy  would  it  have  been  for  him  to 
have  taken  another  course  in  the  Cracow 
affair,  and  how  safe,  how  glorious,  how- 
great  would  his  position  have  been  at  this 
moment — master  of  a  power  sufficient  to 
uphold  all  Germany  1  In  Germany  no  one 
will  hear  of  him  now.  "  Pather  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  or  the  King  of  Bavaria." ' 

After  the  events  of  the  18th  of  i\Iarch 
five  different  administrations  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  each  more  pliable 
to  democratic  clamour  than  its  predecessor. 
The  United  Diet  of  Prussia  and  her  pro- 
vinces was  opened  on  the  2ud  of  April  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  tlie  new  electoral 
law  under  which  a  National  Assembly  was 
to  be  convoked.  As  soon  as  this  task  was 
accomplished  it  was  dissolved  for  ever,  and 
a  National  Assembly  w-as  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  It  was  opened  on  the  22nd 
of  May  by  the  King  in  person,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  consideration  of 
the  draught  of  the  new  constitution  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Ministry.  But 
its  deliberations  were  repeatedly  interrupted 
by  the  intrusion  of  an  armed  mob,  when- 
ever its  decisions  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  populace.  '  Trade  was 
at  a  stand-still,  the  chief  manufactories 
were  closed,  and  distress  added  to  the 
numbers  of  desperate  men,  with  whom 
revolution  was  a  trade,  who  thronged  the 
streets  and  were  intent  on  subverting  all 
existing  institutions.  Pdot  and  rapine  made 
life  in  the  capital  a  burden,  and  the 
Assembly,  emboldened  by  the  feebleness 
of  the  Executive,  had,  by  the  31st  of 
October,  got  the  length  of  resolving  "that 
neither  privileges,  titles,  nor  rank  were  to 
exist  in  the  State,  and  that  nobility  was 
abolished."  After  such  a  declaration  a 
denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was 
obviously  not  far  off.  The  red  flag  was 
hoisted  before  the  door  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  mob,  who  had  many  sympathizers 
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within  tlie  Cliamber,  had  even  brolcen  into 
tlie  Hall  of  Assembly  equipped  with  ropes, 
nails,  and  nooses,  threatening  the  Conser- 
vative members  with  death,  and  even 
handling  roughly  some  of  their  own  party 
whom  they  suspected  of  having  grown 
lukewarm  in  the  popular  cause.'  The 
Burgher  Guard  wth  some  difficulty  ex- 
pelled the  mob  from  the  Chamber,  but 
several  lives  were  lost  in  the  affray. 

Matters  had  evidently  come  to  an  ex- 
tremity. The  system  of  granting  conces- 
sion after  concession  had  failed  even  to 
conciliate  the  populace,  and  had  brought 
the  royal  authority  into  contempt,  and  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  Ministry 
of  General  Von  Pfuel,  the  fourth  since 
March,  finding  itself  unable  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  crisis,  insisted  on  resign- 
ing; and  the  King,  now  driven  to  adopt  a 
different  policy,  called  to  his  counsels  Count 
Von  Brandenburg,  whose  princij)les  wei'e 
avowedly  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Liberal  party.  The  action  of  the  new 
Minister  was  prompt  and  decided.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  the  very  day  on  which 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  President 
was  announced.  Count  Brandenburg  ap- 
peared in  the  Assembly.  When  he  rose 
to  address  the  House  he  was  stopped  by 
the  President,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  a  member.  Upon  this  he  sat  down, 
and  handed  in  a  royal  decree.  It  was  read 
amid  violent  exclamations  and  protests. 
4fter  alluding  to  the  display  of  Eepublican 
symbols,  and  to  demonstrations  of  force 
to  overawe  the  Assembly,  it  stated  that 
the  transfer  of  the  sittings  from  Berlin  to 
])randenl;iurg,  where  they  would  be  free 
from  intimidation,  had  become  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  declared  '  the  sittings  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  to  be  prorogued  '  to 
the  27th  of  the  month. 

The  deputies  were  thrown  into  a  par- 
oxysm of  rage  by  the  reading  of  this  decree. 
Cries  of  '  Never  !  never  !  Wo  protest  ! 
We  will  not  consent !  We  will  perish 
here  sooner! '  resounded  through  the  hall. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  Count  Branden- 
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burg  rose,  and  having  in  the  name  of  the 
King  summoned  the  Assembly  to  suspend 
its  sittings  forthwith,  and  adjourn  to  the 
time  and  place  named  in  the  royal  decree, 
he  left  the  Chamber,  followed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  fifty-nine  of  the  members. 

The  members  who  remained  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  defying  the  decree,  and 
declared  that  they  would  sit  ii>  permanence. 
The  President  and  thirty  of  their  number 
remained  in  the  Chamber  all  night.  On 
the  following  morning  the  rest  of  the  body 
returned  to  the  place  of  meeting,  but  found 
the  building  surrounded  by  a  stroag  body 
of  troops  under  the  command  of  General 
Von  Wrangel,  who  informed  them  that 
those  who  were  in  the  House  might  leave 
it,  but  that  no  one  should  go  in.  '  How 
long  do  you  mean  to  keep  your  troops  here?' 
the  General  was  asked.  '  A  week  if  neces- 
sary ;  my  men  are  used  to  bivouacking.' 
Clearly  notliing  was  to  Ije  made  of  tliis 
plain-spoken  and  resolute  soldier.  Tlie 
PresidcHt  directed  the  members  to  retire 
under  protest,  and  meet  elsewhere  next 
day.  They  then  left  the  Chamber  attended 
by  the  Burgher  Guard,  which  had  warmly 
espoused  their  cause.  Early  next  morning 
(the  11th)  they  met  to  the  number  of  225 
in  the  hall  of  the  Schiitzen  Gild,  protected 
by  a  strong  body  of  the  Burgher  Guard,  and 
cheered  by  the  mob.  Addresses  of  sym- 
pathy were  presented  to  them  from  the 
Town  Council  and  other  public  bodies.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  a  proclamation'  was 
issued  dissolving  the  Burgher  Guard,  and 
calling  on  them  to  give  up  their  arms. 
They  intimated  their  intention  to  disobey 
this  order,  and  it  was  repeated  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  more  peremptory  terms ;  but  as 
they  still  disregarded  it.  General  Wrangel, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  30,000  soldiers, 
declared  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Next  day  (the  13th)  the  refractory  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  still  bent  on, carrying 
out  their  own  views,  met  again  in  the 
Schiitzen  Hall,  but  they  were  summoned 
by  one  of  General  Wrangel's  officers  to 
disperse,  as  being  'an  illegal  assembly.'  The 
19 
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Vice-President,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
refused  to  move,  and  the  Deputies  shouted, 
'Xeverl  never!  until  forced  by  arms.'  Two 
or  three  ofiicers  now  entered  the  hall,  fol- 
lowed Ly  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  repeated 
the  summons.  It  was  answered  as  before 
with  vociferous  cries.  The  soldiers  then 
advanced,  and  lifting  the  chair  in  which  the 
Vice-President  was  sitting,  carried  him  and 
it  into  the  street.  The  members  followed, 
protesting  all  the  way  against  this  outrage. 
On  the  loth  they  mat  again — this  time  iu 
the  hall  of  the  Town  Council,  but  they 
were  once  more  dislodged  by  the  sol- 
diers. They  re-assembled  the  same  evening 
at  a  cafe.  But  while  they  were  engaged 
in  discussing  a  resolution  that  the  Min- 
istry is  not  authorized  to  levy  taxes  until 
the  National  Assembly  could  safely  re- 
sume its  sittings  in  Berlin,  the  militaiy 
once  more  appeared  on  the  scene  and  com- 
manded them  to  dismiss.  They  obeyed 
the  order,  but  not  until  they  had  by  accla- 
mation adopted  the  resolution  against  the 
payment  of  taxes. 

The  resolution  Avas  as  futile  as  it  was 
unwise.  It  was  promptly  denounced  by 
the  Diet  at  Frankfort  as  having  'deeply 
shaken  the  foundations  of  ci\il  society, 
and  brought  Prussia  and  with  it  Germany 
to  the  verge  of  cixal  war.'  In  Prussia  it- 
self the  resolution  was  condemned  by  the 
Liberal  party,  and  was  entii'ely  disregarded: 
the  taxes  were  paid  and  collected  as  though 
it  had  never  been  passed.  Although  the 
Burgher  Guard  refused  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  they  submitted  to  be  disarmed.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  leaders  of  the 
recent  disturbances  were  arrested,  confi- 
dence was  restored,  and  Berlin  began  to 
recover  from  the  paralysis  of  industry 
which  the  political  agitation  of  a  few  months 
had  brought  upon  it.  Frederick  ^Yilliam 
'  seemed  at  least  to  have  learned  that  his 
attempts  to  cultivate  a  mob  popularity  by 
grandiloquent  and  delusive  phrases  about 
freedom  and  equality,  only  endangered  the 
stability  of  his  throne '  and  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 


Nothing;  remained  but  to  get  rid  of  the 
Assembly  which  had  now,  by  its  extreme 
and  violent  proceedings,  and  its  utter  want 
of  business  habits,  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  "When  it  resumed  its  sittings 
at  Brandenburg  on  the  27tli  of  November, 
the  refractory  members  refused  to  attend 
for  some  days,  so  that  a  House  could  not 
be  constituted.  Tliey  at  last  entered  the 
Chamber,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of 
strength ;  but  being  defeated  on  a  vote, 
they  at  once  retired,  and  the  Assembly,  iu 
consequence  of  the  paucity  of  its  members, 
adjourned  till  the  7th  of  December.  In  the 
meantime,however,  on  the  5th  of  that  month, 
to  their  indignation  and  dismay,  they  were 
dissolved  by  royal  proclamation.  On  the 
same  day  the  draft  of  a  new  constitution 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Ministry 
was  promulgated.  As  it  was  in  aU  its 
essential  provisions  identical  with  that  of 
Belgium,  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Prussia.  The 
Eump  of  the  Assembly  sunk  into  contempt ; 
tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  capital ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fickleness  and 
feebleness  of  the  sovereign,  his  authority 
was  re-established  in  the  country. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Poseu,  which  formed 
part  of  the  territory  allotted  to  Prussia  in 
the  infamous  partition  of  Poland,  was  the 
scene  at  this  time  of  peculiarly  shocking 
atrocities.  A  large  German  and  Jewish 
population  had  grown  up  there  since  it 
was  included  in  the  Prussian  dominions, 
although  the  great  bulk  of  the  natives  were 
still  Poles  who  cherished  a  bitter  hatred 
of  the  Germans,  by  whom  they  were 
systematically  insulted  and  ill-treated. 
After  the  revolution  of  the  18th  March 
had  occurred  at  Berlin,  a  deputation  of  the 
Poles  waited  upon  the  King,  and  obtained 
from  him  the  promise  that  several  much- 
needed  reforms  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  in  particular  that  the  Duchy  of  Posen 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts — the  one 
Polish  and  the  other  German — and  that 
each  sliould  obtain  a  separate  local  admin- 
istration.    This  arrangement,  however,  was 
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postponed,  aud  the  Poles  throughout  Silesia 
rose  in  arms  and  inflicted  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelties  on  their  German  neighbours, 
who  were  not  slow  to  retaliate  by  perpetrat- 
ing similar  atrocities.  The  contest  was 
carried  on  with  a  ferocity  before  which 
humanity  shudders.  Mieroslawski,  who 
had  shortly  before  been  released  from 
prison  and  amnestied  by  the  Prussian  King, 
headed  the  insurgents,  whose  numbers 
rapidly  increased  until  they  swelled  into 
a  formidable  army.     A  powerful   body  of 


troops  was  sent  against  them  from  Berlin, 
and  after  a  severe  and  sanguinary  struggle, 
in  which  the  rebels  suffered  several  deleats, 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. After  this  formidable  rebellion 
was  suppressed.  General  Von  Pfuel,  who 
commanded  the  Prussian  troops  engaged 
in  this  service,  made  a  division  of  the 
district,  so  as  to  separate  the  Polish 
from  the  German  portion,  and  keep  the 
rival  nationalities  as  far  as  possible 
asunder. 


CHAPTER     YII. 


ECFfCt  on  Germany  of  the  French  Revolution — Desire  of  the  German  people  for  Unity — The  'Vor  Parlament' — The 
National  Assembly — The  Archduke  John  of  Austria  chosen  Vicar — Unwise  conduct  of  the  Assembly — Attack  on 
Denmark — Armistice  of  ^falmoe — Opposition  to  it  in  the  Assembly — Riots  in  Frankfort — Murder  of  Prince  Lichnowski 
and  Slajor  Auerswald — Proposed  constitution  for  the  German  Empire — The  King  of  Prussia  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany — He  declines  the  otfice — His  reasons — Dissolution  of  the  Assembly — Insun-ections  in  the  Germanic  States — 
Condition  of  France — The  Ateliers — Elections  to  the  National  Assembly — The  Red  Republicans — Louis  Napoleon 
—  Insurrection  in  Paris — Sanguinary  street  fights  in  Paris — Cavaignac  appointed  Dictator — Suppression  of  the 
Insurrection — Louis  Napoleon  chosen  President — Italian  Unity — Renewal  of  the  war  between  Sardinia  and  Austria — 
Defeat  of  the  Sardinians'at  Jlortara  and  Novara — Abdication  of  Charles  Albert — Amnesties  between  Sardinia  and 
Austria — Venice — Its  noble  defence  by  Manin  and  General  Pepe — Appeals  of  the  Italians  to  other  countries  for 
help — Position  of  the  Pope  at  Gaeta — His  measures — A  Republic  estaijlished  in  Rome — The  Pope's  appeal  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Powers — The  French  inten-ention — Its  pretences — Its  failure — State  of  feeling  in  Rome — The 
French  Expedition — Siege  of  Rome — Garibaldi's  Legion — Its  exploits — Rome  taken  by  the  French — Garibaldi's, 
escape  to  Venice — Restoration  of  the  Papal  Government. 


The  revolutionary  whirlwind  that  swept 
over  Europe  in  1848  was  strongly  felt  in 
that  large  assemblage  of  States  which  bore 
the  general  designation  of  Germany,  for 
nowhere  were  men's  minds  more  bent  on 
securing  the  advantages  of  popular  institu- 
tions and  responsible  government.  The 
promises  of  free  constitutions  which  the 
sovereigns  of  these  states  had  made  to  their 
subjects,  to  induce  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  oppressive  domination  of  Napo- 
leon, had  been  shamelessly  violated;  and 
though  in  some  states  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  sovereign  was  slightly  concealed  under 
the  veil  of  constitutional  forms,  the  people 
had  in  reality  no  share  in  the  government, 
and  no  control  over  the  acts  of  the  ruler  and 
his  ad\isers.     But  although  the  continental 

O 

despots  seemed  jjerfectly  secure  on  their 
thrones,  their  authority  had  in  reality  been 
undermined  by  an  under-current  of  demo- 
cratic agitation  which  was  secretly  leaven- 
ing the  commimity  with  its  speculations ; 
and  the  great  body  of  the  German  nation 
were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
translate  their  cherished  theories  into 
action.  On  a  people  in  such  a  situation, 
the  French  revolution  operated  with  the 
instantaneousness  and  force  of  an  electric 
shock.  '  Thrones,  Dominations,  Prince- 
doms, Powers'  were  scattered  by  it  like 
leaves  before  a  storm  in  autumn.  In  the 
first  wild  outbreak  of  the  German  people. 


society  was  upheaved  to  its  lowest  founda- 
tions. Class  was  arrayed  against  class — the 
populace  against  the  nobles,  the  burghers 
against  the  army  ;  and  a  war  of  opinion  as 
well  as  of  the  sword  commenced,  which 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  all  authority, 
and  the  total  ruin  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  community. 

There  was  one  marked  and  important 
difference  between  Germany  and  France, 
which  exercised  a  salutary  and  to  some 
extent  a  conservative  influence  in  the 
former  country.  There  was  an  intense 
desire  among  the  whole  German  people  for 
national  unity.  The  different  States  of 
Germany  -were,  in  one  form  or  other,  the 
scene  of  revolutionary  agitation ;  but  all 
cherished  the  idea  that  a  great  central 
authority  ought  to  be  estaljlished,  which 
should  bring  the  whole  German  em- 
pire  tinder  one  system  of  administration. 
Accordingly,  at  the  popiular  assemblages  in 
all  the  States  throughout  Germany — Baden, 
Xassau,  Hesse  Cassel,  Hanover,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  others — a  strong  opinion  was 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a 
great  German  Confederation,  in  which  all 
the  States  throughout  the  country  should 
be  represented.  A  movement  to  that  effect 
was  initiated  on  the  5th  of  March  by  fifty- 
one  influential  persons,  including  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Opposition  of 
the  different  chambers  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
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and  otlicr  States,  who  held  a,  meeting  at 
Heidelberg,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  the  plan  of  a  new  German  Parlia- 
ment. 

A  preliminary  meeting,  or  Vor  Fui-Ia- 
mcnt,  as  it  was  termed,  was  convoked  for 
the  30th  of  March  at  Frankfort.  It  con- 
sisted of  400  members,  who  declared  that 
there  was  an  imperious  necessity  for  the 
appointment  '  of  a  representative  assem- 
bly chosen  by  all  the  German  States  in 
25roportion  to  their  numbers,  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  all  danger  in  external 
or  internal  affairs  as  for  developing  the 
energy  and  prosperity  of  the  country;'  and 
they  immediately  set  themselves  to  deter- 
mine the  basis  upon  which  the  representa- 
tion of  the  various  German  States  should  be 
founded,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives should  be  elected.  They  first  of 
all  directed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig,  which  for  200  years 
had  been  incorporated  with  Denmark,  to 
send  deputies  to  the  approaching  National 
Assembly,  which,  of  course,  led  to  hostilities 
with  Denmark.  They  next  resolved  that 
the  old  obstructive  and  absolutist  Diet 
should  be  superseded  by  a  central  authority 
as  the  head  of  an  imperial  Diet,  to  be  com- 
posed of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Chamber. 
The  leaders  of  the  extreme  party  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  carry  a  vote  in  favour 
of  a  great  German  republic,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  large  majorities.  They  then, 
under  the  command  of  two  democratic 
leaders — Hecker  and  Strave — tried  to  excite 
insurrections  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Germany  in  support  of  their  views.  Eiots, 
in  consequence,  took  place  in  Stuttgart, 
Bamberg,  Cassel,  and  Mannheim;  but 
tlie  insurgents,  ill  disciplined  and  badly 
led,  were  speedily  and  easily  defeated. 
'  The  miserable,  cowardly  behaviour  of  the 
Free-Corps,'  says  Wolfgang  Menzel,  '  who 
were  only  good  for  making  rows,  for  shout- 
ing, swilling,  and  pillaging,  but  who  would 
not  fight,  made  the  Eepublic  from  the  out- 
set at  once  impossible  and  ridiculous.'  The 
old  federal  Diet  had  contributed  not  a  little 


to  conciliate  the  popular  party  by  their 
l^rompt  acquiescence  in  the  piroposal  to 
convene  a  National  Assembly,  and  by  deter- 
mining that  the  several  States  should  be 
represented  at  their  deliberations,  each  by 
a  separate  deputy.  The  Diet,  at  its  best, 
as  Stockmar  said,  had  been  since  1815  'a 
wretched  machine,  despicable  and  despised,' 
which  the  governments  had  one  and  all 
used  as  'the  instrument  of  a  policy  false 
and  dishonourable  in  itself,  and  ruinous  at 
once  to  princes  and  people.'  Its  very  con- 
stitution made  '  national  activity  and  ener- 
getic consistent  measures  impossible.'  That 
such  a  liody  should  now  have  unanimously 
decreed  the  election  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  Germany,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  change  which  the  general  excitement 
and  apprehensions  had  brought  about  in 
the  minds  of  all  classes  in  the  country. 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  first  German 
National  Assembly  met  at  Frankfort.  It 
was  felt  at  the  outset  that  some  central 
executive^power  should  be  created  to  admin- 
ister such  affairs  as  affected  the  nation 
generally.  Some  weeks  were  spent  in 
discussing  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
authority  which  it  was  necessary  to  lodge 
in  the  executive.  At  length  the  Assembly 
decreed,  on  the  28th  of  June,  that  this  power 
should  be  confided  to  a  vicar  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Archduke  John,  uncle  of  the  then 
reigning  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  appointed 
to  the  office  by  a  large  majority.  Prussia 
was  deeply  offended  at  this  step,  and  the 
other  sovereigns  held  aloof.  But  the  Diet 
voted  an  address  to  the  Archduke,  stating 
that  even  before  the  choice  of  the  Assembly 
was  made,  they  had  been  instructed  by 
their  respective  governments  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  election  of  his  Imperial 
Highness. 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  Archduke  was 
solemnly  installed  at  Frankfort  as  Vicar 
or  Scichsverurscr  of  the  Empire.  The 
Diet  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  him  to 
appear  among  them  'in  order  that  they 
might  place  in  his  hands  tlie  functional 
discharge  of  the  constitutional  rights  and 
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duties  which  had  belonged  to  the  Diet, 
and  which  were  now  in  the  name  of  the 
German  Governments  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Provisional  Central  Power.'  The  Vicar 
of  the  Empire  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  was  immediately 
thereafter  pronounced  with  all  due  solem- 
nity. 

About  the  beginning  of  August  the  first 
Ministry  of  the  Eegent  of  the  Germanic 
Empire  was  appointed,  with  Prince  Leinin- 
gen,  the  half-brother.of  Queen  Victoria,  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
Assembly  soon  showed  that  they  entirely 
mistook  their  position.  They  had  no 
material  sources  at  their  command — no 
army,  and  no  means  of  raising  one.  They 
had  consequently  no  power  to  enforce  their 
decrees ;  but  they  thought  fit  to  act  as  if 
they  could  compel  both  sovereigns  and 
people  to  obey  their  mandates.  The  real 
character  of  the  Assembly  is  tersely  and 
gi-aphically  described  by  ]\Ienzel.  '  In 
Frankfort  sat  a  feeble  old  man  among 
500  talkers  as  powerless  as  himself,  who 
unfortunately  did  all  they  could  to  destroy 
as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  possible 
their  moral  power,  the  only  one  they  had.' 

The  Assembly  was  very  soon  taught  to 
feel  its  own  impotence.  The  Vor  Parlament 
had  issued  a  decree,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
corporating Schleswig  with  the  German 
Confederation,  and  a  Prussian  army  was 
sent  to  enforce  that  decree.  The  Danes 
fought  gallantly  against  the  invaders  of 
their  territory,  but  were  obliged  to  retire 
before  a  superior  force  from  the  mainland 
to  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Alseu  aud  j 
Fiinen.  A  division  of  the  Prussians  then 
advanced  into  Jutland,  a  province  purely 
Danish.  This  unwarrantable  proceeding  [ 
caused  Sweden  to  interpose  and  to  land  a 
considerable  force  on  the  island  of  Fiinen, 
while  a  Paissian  fleet  was  ordered  to  cruise 
along  the  Danish  coast,  and  if  necessary  to 
assist  the  Danes.  These  prompt  measures 
caused  the  Prussian  forces  to  withdraw  from 
Jutland ;  and  through  the  mediation  of  Great 


Britain,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  an  armistice 
was  concluded  at  Sralmoe  on  the  26th  of 
August,  which  was  to  last  for  seven  mouths. 
The  question  of  the  armistice  was  brought 
before  the  Frankfort  Assembly  on  the  5th 
of  September.  Its  terms  were  denounced 
as  a  compromise  of  German  honour,  and  an 
abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  Prussia ;  and 
it  was  resolved.  In-  a  majority  of  238  to  22, 
that  it  should  not  be  ratified.  This  vote 
was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Jfinistry;  but  Dahlmann,  the  leader  of 
the  hostile  majority,  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  could  find 
no  one  to  join  him  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  aggressive  policy.  Meanwhile  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  the  revolutionary  partyin  the 
Duchies  themselves  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  alienate  their  friends  in  the  German 
Parliament ;  and  on  the  IGth  of  September, 
after  a  long  and  stormj''  debate,  they  reversed 
their  former  resolution  by  257  votes  to 
236.  So  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
the  Assembly  had  resolved  to  support  the 
armistice  the  extreme  revolutionary  party 
held  monster  meetings,  at  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly  who  had  ratified  the 
'  infamous  armistice  of  Malmoe '  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  '  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  majesty,  libertj'',  and  honour  of 
the  German  people.'  Inflammatory  speeches 
were  addressed  to  the  mob  by  these  reckless 
and  unprincipled  demagogues,  whose  real 
object  was  to  overturn  the  Government. 
In  this  emergency  the  Vicar  persuaded 
Von  Schmerling,  the  former  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  to  resume  oflice;  and  seeing 
clearly  that  both  the  safety  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  public  peace  were  in  imminent 
danger,  he  hastily  summoned  detachments 
of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Bavarian  troops 
from  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  jMayence 
to  protect  the  city.  On  the  ISth  a  large 
and  excited  mob  advanced  to  the  Paulus 
Cliurch,  where  the  Assembly  held  its  meet- 
iugs,  for  the  purpose  of  storming  it,  but 
found  it  protected  by  the  soldiers.  The 
rioters  then  began  to  throw  stones  at  the 
troops,  aud  to  erect  barricades  in  the  streets ; 
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bnt  after  a  sharp  encounter,  which  lasted 
till  midnight,  they  were  defeated  at  all 
points  with  the  loss  of  only  eight  of  the 
military.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  however,  Prince 
Lichnowski  and  INIajor  Anerswald,  while 
attempting  to  reason  with  the  insurgents, 
were  murdered  with  circumstances  of  brutal 
ferocity. 

These  shocking  atrocities,  and  the  danger 
they  had  so  narrowly  escaj)ed,  had  a  sober- 
ing eflect  even  ou  the  Eadical  members  of 
the  Assembly ;  and  they  set  themselves  in 
earnest  to  discuss  the  articles  of  the  pro- 
posed German  Confederation.  According 
to  the  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which  was 
prepared  by  a  committee,  and  substantially 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  the  countries 
then  comprising  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, including  even  their  non-Germanic 
territories,  together  with  Schleswig  and  the 
provinces  of  Eastern  and  AVestern  Prussia, 
were  to  be  fused  into  one  'grand,  free, 
fraternal  empire,'  the  existing  sovereignties 
being  limited  and  subordinated  to  this  end. 
The  oflice  of  Emperor  was  to  be  hereditary, 
and  Frankfort  was  to  be  its  capital.  A  civil 
list  wa.-j  to  be  voted  by  the  German  Parlia- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 
The  executive  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  Emperor.  He  was 
to  appoint  all  ofticers  of  the  .State,  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  was  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  all  negotiations  between 
Germany  and  foreign  states,  with  authority 
to  conclude  treaties,  with  the  disposal  of  the 
army,  and  with  power  to  declare  war  and 
make  peace.  The  Imperial  Parliament  was 
to  consist  of  two  Houses — the  Upper  com- 
posed of  the  thirty-three  reigning  sovereigns 
or  their  deputies,  Tiy  a  deputy  from  each  of 
the  four  Free  Towns,  and  by  the  addition 
of  as  many  Imperial  councillors  with  cer- 
tain cpialifications  as  would  raise  the  whole 
Chamber  to  the  number  of  200  members. 
The  Lower  House  was  to  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  people  in  fixed 
proportions,  but  by  methods  to  be  arranged 


by  the  respective  States.  The  Constitution 
thus  proposed  for  the  new  Germanic  Empire 
was  certainly  of  a  most  imposing  character. 
'All  the  hereditary  estates  of  Austria,  all 
the  hoarded  acquisitions  of  Prussia,  all  the 
accumulations  of  territorial  capital,  all  the 
fragments  of  impoverished  patrimonies  com- 
prised within  the  provinces  bearing  the 
German  name,  were  to  be  fused  anew  into 
a  political  creation  of  the  most  imposinf 
grandeur,  whose  constituent  States  were 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  supreme  Imperial 
power  all  those  privileges  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  vainly  promised  by  their  respective 
sovereigns — representative  assemblies,  re- 
sponsible Ministries,  rights  of  self-taxation, 
freedom  of  the  press,  independent  judicial 
tribunals,  and  trial  by  jurj'.'  But  based 
as  it  was  upon  universal  suffrage,  and  plac- 
ing the  control  of  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cliamber  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
it  was  really  what  it  was  termed,  a  republic 
in  disguise,  and  was  consequently  not  likely 
to  be  regarded  with  favour  by  the  crowned 
heads  of  Germany. 

.The  next  and  most  important  step  was 
the  choice  of  a  head  to  the  new  Executive. 
At  one  time  the  feeling  M'as  strong  and 
prevalent  that  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not 
be  relied  on,  and  that  his  professed  sym- 
pathies with  constitutional  reform  would  in 
all  probability  evaporate  in  sentimental 
speeches  and  proclamations.  Put  it  had  of 
late  become  evident  that  Austria  need  not 
be  expected  to  take  any  part  in  promoting 
German  unity.  Her  Prime  Minister,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  consolidate  the  empire  as  it  stood  with 
reference  to  purely  Austrian  interests,  and 
she  had  thus  voluntarily  withdrawn  herself 
from  the  German  Confederacy.  It  was 
therefore  argued  with  great  force  that 
Germany  should  act  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  consolidate  her  purely  German 
States  with  an  exclusive  reference-  to  the 
welfare  of  the  German  Empire.  That 
empire  should  therefore  consist  of  purely 
German  elements,  and  her  Imperial  in- 
terests be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  purely 
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German  sovereign.  The  rrinie  Minister, 
Von  Gagern,  recommended  the  Assembly, 
in  keeping  with  these  views,  to  treat  Austria 
as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
but  to  regard  her  as  not  included  in  the  new 
Federal  Constitution.  It  was  evident,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  to  Prussia  they  must  look 
for  the  central  power  which  should  take 
the  place  of  that  provisionally  occupied  by 
the  Eegent.  Twenty-eight  of  the  smaller 
States  had  expressed  themselves  willing  to 
concur  in  this  proposal ;  but  the  reigning 
sovereigns  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  AVixrtemberg, 
and  Hanover,  protested  against  any  measure 
which  should  place  them  under  the  authority 
of  the  Prussian  monarch. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  these 
Powers  the  requisite  majority  was  gained 
over  by  a  compact  which  Von  Gagern  made 
with  the  democratic  deputies,  pledging 
himself  to  consent  to  no  material  alter- 
ation of  the  Constitution.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1849,  the  King  of  Prussia  w-as 
elected  by  the  Assembly  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many by  290  votes  in  a  House  of  538 
members.  When  the  news  reached  Berlin 
it  was  received  by  the  two  Chambers,  as 
they  said,  '  with  feelings  of  exultation,'  and 
they  immediately  voted  addresses  earnestly 
entreating  the  King  to  accept  the  Imperial 
crown.  On  the  3rd  of  April  the  deputation 
appointed  by  the  Frankfort  Assembly  to 
tender  the  crown  of  Germany  to  the  King 
waited  upon  him  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
offer  was  declined.  He  could  not,  he  said, 
■  accept  the  high  office  they  proposed  to 
confer  upon  him,  'without  the  voluntary 
assent  of  the  Crowned  Princes  and  Free 
States  of  our  Fatherland ' — a  statement 
which  could  not  fail  to  give  great  offence 
to  a  body  who  were  not  inclined  to  leave 
their  hard-won  rights  at  the  mercy  of 
princes  swayed  exclusively  by  a  regard 
to  their  own  privileges,  and  not  to  the 
welfare  of  Uieir  subjects.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  by  this  time 
come  to  an  understanding  that  the  old 
obstructive  Diet  should   be   restored,  and 


that  Germany  and  Austria  should  retain 
their  former  connection;  and  Frederick 
"William  was  quite  well  aware  that  the 
'  Crowned  Princes '  to  whom  he  referred 
would  certainly  refuse  their  consent  to  his 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  crown. 

In  answer  to  an  appeal  made  to  them, 
Austria,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtem- 
beig  explicitly  refused  their  assent  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Imperial  crown  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Parliament  at 
Frankfort  declined  to  make  the  alterations 
which  he  insisted  on  in  the  Germanic  Con- 
stitution. He  therefore  intimated  to  the 
Assembly,  in  distinct  and  unequivocal 
terms,  that  he  could  not  accept  the  crown, 
which  without  the  consent  of  these  powers 
was  '  an  unreal  dignity,'  and  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  only  'a  means  gradually  and 
under  legal  pretences  to  set  aside  authority 
and  to  introduce  the  Eepublic' 

The  breach  between  the  Assembly  and 
Prussia  rapidly  widened.  On  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
to  offer  the  Imperial  crown  to  Frederick 
William,  the  Austrian  deputies  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  Assembly  ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  jMay  a  royal  ordinance  was 
issued  enjoining  the  Prussian  deputies  to 
abstain  from  taking  any  further  part  in 
its  proceedings.  The  Assembly  retaliated 
by  passing  violent  resolutions  against  the 
Prussian  Government.  Thinking  itself  no 
longer  safe  in  Frankfort,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  military  forces  of  Prussia, 
it  resolved,  on  the  oOth  of  JNIay,  to  remove 
to  Stuttgart.  The  great  body  of  the  more 
moderate  and  judicious  members  of  the 
Assembly  had  already  retired,  and  a  por- 
tion remained  at  Frankfort  along  with  the 
Eegent  and  the  Ministry.  At  this  juncture 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Prussia,  Hanover, 
and  Saxony  issued  a  draft  of  an  Imperial 
Federal  Constitution  which  they  had  pre- 
pared for  the  formation  of  a  great  German 
empire.  Austria,  however,  declared  in  de- 
cided terms  her  disapproval  of  the  scheme, 
and  Bavaria  declined  to  join  the  combina- 
tion.   It  was  denounced  also  by  the  Eump  of 
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the  Assembly  at  Stuttgart,  who  on  the  6th 
of  June  passed  a  series  of  violent  resolutions 
deiDOsing  the  Eegent,  appointing  five  ex- 
treme Eepublicans  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment, decreeing  a  general  arming  of  the 
IJeople,  and  the  levying  of  a  heavy  subsidy 
in  men  and  arms  on  the  State  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  On  this  the  "Wiirtemberg  Government 
took  possession  of  their  place  of  meeting 
with  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  dispersed  the 
members,  who  never  met  again. 

The  great  body  of  the  German  people 
Avere  deeply  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  form  a  Confederation  of  all 
the  States  throughout  the  empire,  con.se- 
quent  on  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  accept  the  Imperial  crown;  and  as  had 
been  predicted,  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  fresh  insurrections  in  the  smaller  States. 
The  refusal  of  the  King  of  Saxony  to 
acknowledge  the  Frankfort  Constitution 
led  to  a  rising  in  Dresden,  which  com- 
pelled the  King  to  take  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Konigslein.  A  Provisional 
Government  was  formed,  with  a  Polish 
refugee  at  its  head.  Several  desperate 
conflicts  took  place  in  the  .streets,  and'  it 
was  not  until  a  detachment  of  troops 
arrived  from  Berlin  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Saxon  forces  that  the  city  was  retaken 
and  the  revolt  finally  crushed.  Similar 
risings  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 
Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Crefeld,  Xeuss,  Hagen, 
Diisseldorf,  and  Iserlohn,  and  were  not 
sujDpressed  without  a  great  deal  of  blood- 
shed. The  insurrections  in  the  Palatinate 
and  the  Duchy  of  Baden  were  much  more 
serious,  for  there  the  troops  made  common 
cause  with  the  insurgents.  And  as  the 
PiCgent  had  not  sufficient  forces  at  his 
command  to  suppress  these  revolutionary 
excesses,  the  Bavarian  Government,  not- 
withstanding their  jealousy  of  Prussia,  were 
obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Frederick 
William  to  restore  order  in  the  Palatinate. 
A  strong  body  of  Prussian  troops,  under 
General  Herschfield  and  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  was  accordingly  sent  to  reinforce 
the  Federal  army  commanded  by  General 
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Peucker.  The  insurgents,  who  were  led  by 
Mieroslawski,  a  Pole  who  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  risings  in  Poseu  and  Sicily,  made 
a  stout  resistance,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  nearly  worsted  the  Prussian  and 
Federal  forces;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
defeated,  and  their  leader  with  a  portion  of 
his  followers  took  refuge  in  Switzerland. 
Those  who  remained  threw  themselves  into 
the  fortress  of  Eastadt,  where  they  were 
starved  into  a  surrender. 

"While  the  revolution  in  Germany  had 
thus  run  its  course,  and  '  the  wheel  had 
come  full  circle,'  France  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  bloody  civil  war.  At  the  very  outset 
the  Provisional  Government  had  to  direct 
their  attention  to  a  most  difficult  problem 
— the  support  of  the  unemployed  multi- 
tudes of  Paris.  They  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  long  and  iniquitous  sufferings  of  the 
workmen  of  Paris,  and  they  appointed  a 
permanent  Commission  to  take  charge  of 
the  organization  of  labour.  National  work- 
shops, called  Ateliers,  were  opened  by  the 
GoA'ernment,  where  two  francs  a  day  were 
paid  to  the  workmen ;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  give  employment  to  the 
crowds  who  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Ateliers,  one  franc  a  day  was  given  to 
those  for  whom  work  could  not  be  im- 
mediately provided.  As  might  have  been 
foreseen,  this  arrangement  had  a  most 
injurious  effect.  The  great  body  of  the 
operatives  jireferred  the  smaller  pay  and 
idleness  to  higher  wages  and  work,  and 
the  Ateliers  were  in  consequence  almost 
deserted.  The  greatest  hostility  was  dis- 
played against  the  English  workmen  em- 
ployed on  the  railroads  and  in  the  different 
manufacturing  establishments.  Their  mas- 
ters were  therefore  everjavhere  obliged  to 
dismiss  them,  and  in  many  places  they 
had  to  flee  for  their  lives — an  instruct- 
ive example  of  the  '  fraternity '  proclaimed 
as  one  of  the  three  watchwords  of  the 
Eepublic. 

The  Communists  or  Socialists  were  a 
more  formidable  source  of  danger  than 
20 
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even  the  idle  workmen  of  Paris.  In  their 
eyes  the  possession  of  property  was  a  crime, 
and  their  object  was  to  overthrow  all 
existing  institutions,  and  to  establish  the 
dominion  of  an  unbridled  democracy.  Their 
leaders,  Blanqui,  Cabet,  and  Easpail,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ledru-Eollin,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  who  was  intriguing  against  the 
more  moderate  of  his  colleagues,  assembled 
the  mob  on  the  17th  of  March,  to  the  num- 
ber of  150,000,  and  besieged  and  menaced 
the  Government,  wjiose  Ministers  very 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  their 
hands.  A  second  demonstration  of  a  similar 
kind,  on  the  16th  of  April,  intended  to 
overthrow  and  remodel  the  Goverinneut 
into  the  old  type  of  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  was  defeated  without  bloodshed 
through  the  masterly  dispositions  of  General 
Changarnier,  whom  in  this  extremity  M. 
ilarrast  had  called  to  the  aid  of  the 
Government. 

It  had  already  become  evident  to  all  who 
had  anything  to  lose  that  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  all  property,  private  as 
well  as  public,  were  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  designs  of  the  Eed  Eepublicans, 
and  a  powerful  reactionary  feeling  began  to 
pervade  all  the  respectable  classes  of  the 
community.  When  the  election  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  to  sit  in  the  Xational  Assembly 
took  place,  by  universal  suffrage,  on  the 
23rd  and  24th  of  April,  the  leaders  of  the 
Communists  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 
In  the  capital  itself  they  met  with  a  signal 
defeat.  Lamartine,  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  was  elected  for  eight  other 
places,  received  nearly  double  the  number 
of  votes  given  for  Ledru-Eollin ;  and  Dupont, 
Carnot,  Arago,  Cavaignac,  and  other  candi- 
dates of  the  same  class,  obtained  a  large 
measure  of  support,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  populace,  who  broke  out  into  serious 
riots  when  they  found  that  their  favourite 
candidates  had  not  been  returned. 

The  Xational  Assembly  commenced  its 
sittings  on  the  4th  of  May.  After  proclaim- 
ing the  Eepublic  with  great  formality  and 
pomp,  arrangements  were  made  for  conduct- 


ing the  business  of  the  Chamber  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee Avas  chosen  by  ballot.  A  jMinistry 
was  appointed  on  the  11th,  and  a  great 
Feast  of  Fraternity  Avas  in  preparation,  at 
which  all  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  invited 
to  attend,  when  on  the  15th  of  May  an 
immense  mob,  headed  by  Barbes,  Easpail, 
and  Blanqui,  suddenly  invaded  the  Cliam- 
ber,  burst  open  the  doors,  filled  the  interior 
of  the  building,  and,  amid  indescribable 
uproar  and  confusion,  declared  the  A,ssembly 
dissolved.  They  then  hurried  off  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  piroclaimed  a  Provisional 
Government,  consisting,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  of  Eed  Eepublicans.  But  La- 
martine, accompanied  by  a  strong  body  of 
Xational  Guards,  forced  his  way  into  the 
building,  arrested  Barbe.s,  Blanqui,  Albert 
(who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government),  Sebrier,  and  Easpail,  the 
leaders  of  the  mob,  and  sent  them  prisoners 
to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes. 

The  Assembly,  thus  victorious  over  the 
populace,  proceeded  with  its  reconstructive 
lalxjurs,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  the  plan  of  a  Constitution.  A  decree  of 
perpetual  banishment  against  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  family  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  695  to  Go.  At  this  stage  an  ominous 
interruption  of  their  proceedings  occurred  in 
connection  with  Louis  Napoleon,  the  nephew 
of  the  late  Emperor  Xapoleon.  He  had 
laeen  taken  prisoner  at  Boulogne  in  a  ridicu- 
lous attempt  to  overthrow  Louis  Philijjpe's 
throue  with  a  handful  of  followers  and  a 
tame  eagle,  and  was  confined  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham  for  six  years.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
1846,  he  made  his  escape  from  the  castle 
in  the  disguise  of  a  workman,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  England,  where  he  was  residing 
when  the  French  Eevolution  broke  out  and 
the  Orleans  dpiasty  ceased  to  reign.  He 
came  over  to  Paris  when  the  Eepublic  was 
proclaimed, but,acting  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  he  quietly  retired 
from  France.  He  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Xational  Assembly  by  no  less 
than  four  constituencies,  and  a  vehement 
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and  angry  debate  took  place  on  the  question 
whetlier  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  his 
seat.  His  admission  was  carried,  but  the 
opposition  was  so  violent  that  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Assembly  tendering  the  resig- 
nation of  his  seat.  A  significant  indication 
however  of  coming  events  was  given  by  the 
facts  that  some  regiments  were  said  to  have 
shouted  'Vive  Napole'on  Louis!'  in  reply  to 
the  exclamation  of  the  National  Guard, 
'Vive  la  Eepublir|uel ' — that  the  same  cry 
had  been  heard  in  the  streets,  and  that 
within  four  days  three  journals  had  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
the  candidature  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  I're- 
sident.  In  some  cases  also  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  had 
been  used  as  a  pretext  for  disturbances. 

Meanwhile  the  masses  of  workmen  whom 
the  Government  had  been  feeding  for  months 
were  ready  to  break  out  into  open  revolt. 
They  had  calculated  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  made  to  them  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Eevolution,  and  they  were  now 
quite  well  aware  that  the  privileges  they 
had  enjoyed  were  about  to  be  withdrawn. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  to  carry  on  longer 
a  system  which  would  very  soon  have  de- 
voured the  whole  revenue  of  the  State.  The 
Ateliers,  as  Victor  Hugo  said,  had  squandered 
uselessly  the  resources  of  the  country,  had 
degraded  the  working  classes,  deprived  them 
of  all  taste  for  labour,  and  demoralized  them 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  no  longer  blushed 
to  beg  in  the  streets.  M.  Leon  Faucher  said 
that  very  soon  not  a  single  manufacture 
would  be  in  operation  in  Paris,  and  the 
one-half  of  the  city  was  relieved  by  the 
other  half. 

The  Government,  therefore,  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  number 
of  workmen  who  were  receiving  public  relief 
in  the  Ateliers,  and  on  the  22nd  of  June 
they  issued  an  order  that  3000  of  those  who 
came  from  the  provinces  should  return  to 
their  respective  homes.  They  were  suj)plied 
^vith  money  and  tickets  to  enable  them  to 
procure  provisions  and  lodgings  on  their 
journey.     They  left  the  city  in  sullen  dis- 


content, but  a  considerable  number  of  them 
immediately  returned  and  joined  their 
comrades  in  the  different  faubourgs,  where 
a  plan  of  insurrection  had  already  been 
fully  organized.  On  the  following  day 
the  whole  north  and  east  of  Paris  was 
covered  with  barricades,  some  of  them  of 
enormous  strength.  The  houses  on  each 
side  were  pierced  with  loopholes,  and  pas- 
sages were  cut  through  the  party-walls,  so 
that  when  one  was  taken  the  insurgents 
might  retire  to  the  next  house,  and  there 
continue  the  fight.  '  Do  not  deceive  your- 
selves,' said  Lamartine  to  the  other  memliers 
of  the  Government;  'we  do  not  advance 
to  a  strife  with  an  emcutc,  but  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  a  confederacy  of  great  factions. 
If  the  Pepublic,  and  with  it  society,  is  to 
be  saved  it  must  have  arms  in  its  hands 
during  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  and 
its  force  should  be  disposed  not  only  here 
but  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire,  as 
for  great  wars,  which  embrace  not  only  the 
quarters  61  Paris,  but  the  provinces.'  Society 
was  saved,  but  not  until  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  other  towns  were  deluged  with  blood, 
and  atrocities  perpetrated  which  make  the 
heart  sicken. 

The  conflict  began  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  and  raged  during  the  whole  day  with, 
the  utmost  finy.  Fears  were  entertained 
respecting  the  fidelity  of  the  Garde  Mobile, 
wliich  was  composed  of  men  of  the  same 
class  with  the  insurgents;  but  they  behaved 
admirably,  and  fought  with  the  most  deter- 
mined bravery  and  zeal,  side  by  side  witli 
the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  National 
Guard.  A  considerable  number  of  the  bar- 
ricades were  carried,  after  a  severe  struggle 
and  at  a  great  loss  of  life;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  it  was  discovered  that  many 
of  them  had  been  re-erected  during  the 
night.  The  insurgents  had  arranged  their 
plans  with  great  care  and  no  small  skill, 
and  had  regular  officers  appointed  before- 
hand, who  assumed  the  chief  command  in 
three  organized  districts — the  north,  south, 
and  the  centre,  where  was  the  post  of  their 
commander-in-chief. 
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Matters  had  now  assumed  a  very  serious 
aspect,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
the  Executive  Committee  resigned  their 
functions,  and  General  Cavaignac,  the 
Minister  of  War,  -was  appointed  Dictator. 
The  forces  under  his  command  were  rein- 
forced by  large  numbers  of  tlie  provincial 
Xational  Guards,  who  now  poured  into 
Paris,  and  the  contest  was  renewed  with 
redoubled  fury.  The  insurgents  had  en- 
trenched themselves  in  the  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  .tlie  city,  and  had 
constructed  formidable  barricades  of  pav- 
ing stones  of  a  lumdredw^eight  eacli.  The 
houses  commanding  these  obstructions  were 
loopholed  and  manned  with  practised  marks- 
men. INIattresses  were  placed  against  the 
windows,  behind  which  they  could  take 
secure  and  deliberate  aim;  and  women  were 
actively  employed  in  casting  bullets  and 
supplying  arms,  as  well  as  in  tending  the 
wounded  insurgents. 

The  struggle  continued  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  24th  and  the  25th.  The  in- 
surgents fought  with  desperate  courage,  Ijut 
were  driven  back  step  by  step.  As  soon  as 
one  barricade  was  carried  they  fell  back 
upon  another,  fortified  in  the  same  manner, 
while  a  galling  fire  was  opened  from  the 
houses  on  both  sides  of  tlie  street  upon 
the  troops  as  they  advanced  to  attack  the 
next  stronghold.  In  this  way  every  inch 
of  ground  was  contested;  but  the  disposi- 
tions of  General  Cavaignac  were  of  the  most 
masterly  kind,  and  the  cannon,  mortars,  and 
howitzers  brought  into  play  demolislied  the 
fastnesses  reared  by  the  populace,  and  opened 
a  way  for  the  troops  and  the  National 
Guards  to  bayonet  or  capture  the  defenders. 
On  the  2.5th  the  Archbishop)  of  Paris  nobly 
attempted  to  act  as  mediator  between  the 
combatants.  Clad  in  his  sacerdotal  robe.s, 
and  attended  by  his  two  Grand  Vicars,  he 
proceeded  towards  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
so  notorious  in  the  history  of  Parisian  dis- 
turbances. His  progress  was  arrested  by  a 
strong  barricade,  which  had  been  erected 
at  the  foot  of  the  column  of  the  Bastile, 
where  firing  was  activelv  going  on,  but  he 


bravely  ascended  the  bai-ricade  and  ad- 
dressed the  insurgents  on  the  other  side. 
The  firing  ceased  meanwhile,  and  the  pre- 
late's address  was  apparently  produchig 
some  effect,  when  suddenly  a  drum-roll  was 
heard,  a  shot  was  tired,  and  the  contest  was 
at  once  renewed.  The  venerable  Archbishop 
was  mortally  wounded  liy  a  ball  which 
struck  him  in  the  loins,  and  was  carried  by 
the  insurgents  into  an  adjoining  house, 
where  he  calmly  breathed  his  last. 

About  noon  on  the  25tli  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  the  stronghold  of  the  insurrec- 
tion and  the  last  which  held  out,  capitulated, 
and  General  Cavaignac  was  enabled  to 
announce  to  the  National  Assembly  tlie 
complete  suppression  of  the  revolt.  But 
the  victory  was  dearly  purchased.  Among 
the  large  numbers  who  fell  on  the  side  of 
the  Government  in  this  miserable  conflict 
were  many  distinguished  generals,  along 
with  thousands  of  the  troops  and  the 
National  Guards.  No  accurate  estimate 
could  be  formed  of  the  losses  incurred  by 
the  insurgents,  but  they  must  have  amounted 
to  many  thousands;  15,000  were  taken 
prisoners,  a  considerable  number  of  whom 
were  shot,  while  3000  of  those  who  were 
spared  died  of  jail  fever,  brought  on  by 
overcrowding  of  the  prisons.  Well  might 
Stockmar  say,  'What  misery  have  not 
Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  Flocon,  Lamartine, 
Ledru-Eollin,  Cremieux,  &c.,  &c.,  brought 
upon  their  country  !'  France  paid  a  heavy 
penalty  in  this  '  Parisian  massacre '  for  the 
revolution  which  the  apathy  of  the  middle 
classes  had  allowed  the  Eepublicans  and 
Communists  to  inflict  upon  them,  and  a 
heavier  still  was  in  store  for  them  before 
the  cup  of  retribution  and  suffering  which 
divine  Providence  presented  to  their  lips 
was  drained. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  Gene- 
ral Cavaignac  resigned  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him, 
but  he  was  immediately  and  almost  un- 
animously appointed  by  the  Assembly 
President  of  the  Council.  A  committee, 
nominated  to  inquire  into  the  insurrections 
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Avhicli  took  place  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  brought  to  light  important  facts,  which 
clearly  showed  the  complicity  of  Caussidiere, 
Prefect  of  the  Police,  in  the  schemes  of  the 
Communist  clubs  —  the  main  authors  of 
the  Parisian  revolt — and  implicated  also 
Ledru-PLoUin,  the  Jlinister  of  the  Interior, 
in  their  plots.  Inflammatory  documents  had 
been  issued  by  Government  agents;  influen- 
tial members  of  the  clubs,  invested  with 
unlimited  powers,  had  been  sent  to  the  pro- 
vinces with  money  taken  from  tlie  funds  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  foment  a  new 
revolutionary  movement ;  maniifactories  of 
powder  and  arms  upon  a  large  scale  had 
been  carried  on  in  Paris;  and  a  military 
organization  formed,  preparatory  to  the 
insurrection,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
Caussidik'e  and  the  connivance  of  tlie 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  consequence 
of  these  revelations  authority  was  given  by 
the  Assembly  to  the  Procureur-G(;n^ral  to 
prosecute  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere,  but 
they  both  succeeded  in  making  their  escape, 
and  found  refuge  in  England. 

The  national  workshops  were  now  sup- 
pressed— indeed,  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  public  finances  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  them  on  longer.  The  expenses  of 
the  year  of  revolution  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  1,802,000,000  francs, 
while  the  revenue  was  only  1,383,000,000 
francs,  leaving  a  deficit  of  419,000,000. 
No  less  than  270,000,000  francs  were 
absorbed  by  the  extra  expenses  of  the 
Provisional  Government  and  the  National 
Assembly.  After  months  of  debate  the 
Assembly,  on  the  4th  of  November,  adopted 
a  Constitution  embodying  universal  suffrage 
and  vote  by  ballot,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  polit- 
ical offences,  the  toleration  of  all  religious 
systems  and  the  payment  by  the  state  of 
their  ministers.  There  was  to  be  only  one 
Chamber.  The  Kepublic  was  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  President,  who  was  to  be  a  French 
citizen,  and  was  to  be  elected,  not  by  the 
Assemlily,  but  by  the  nation  at  large. 

The  candidates  for  the  office  of  President 


were  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  meanwhile 
been  returned  as  deputy  by  no  fewer  than 
four  departments.  Generals  Cavaignac  and 
Changarnier,  Lamartine,  Ledru-Piollin,  and 
Ras^^ail.  The  election  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  December,  and  resulted  in  an 
immense  preponderance  of  votes  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  received  5,334,226,  while 
General  Cavaignac,  who  stood  next  on  the 
Hst,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Eepublic  and 
the  country,  failed  against  the  single  claim 
advanced  by  his  competitor  in  'the  great 
name,'  and  obtained  only  1,448,107  votes. 
Ledru-Eolliu  followed  with  370,119;  the 
Socialist  Ilaspail  had  36,226 ;  Lamartine, 
17,910;  and  General  Changarnier, only  4700. 
It  was  thus  made  evident  that  France 
had  already  had  more  than  enough  of  a  re- 
volutionary policy,  and  was  determined  to 
intrust  the  government  of  the  country  to 
men  who  had  some  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  might  be  expected  to  give  sta- 
bility to 'the  new  institutions.  Ou  the  20th 
of  December  the  Prince  was  proclaimed 
President,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  constitution.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  list  of  a  new  ministry  was  pub- 
lished, consisting  of  moderate  Liberals,  with 
Odillon  Parrot  as  President  of  the  Council. 
The  reaction  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Jiad  taken  place  in  France,  the 
cradle  of  the  revolutionary  outbreak  that 
had  spread  over  Europe,  was  still  more 
strongly  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  cause  of  Italian  unity  was  for 
the  present  lost.  By  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  concluded  between  Austria  and 
the  Italian  army  of  independence  the  King 
of  Sardinia  became  bound  to  withdraw  his 
troops  within  his  own  boundaries,  and  of 
course  vacating  Parma,  Modena,  and  Venice. 
The  foot  of  the  hated  '  Tedesclii '  was  ou 
Italy  once  more.  Tuscany  was  preserved 
from  invasion  by  the  mediation-  of  the 
British  minister.  But  the  Austriaus  re- 
stored the  expelled  and  defeated  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
Parma  to  undertake  the  temporary  govern- 
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nient  in  the  name  of  the  Duke,  thus  once 
more  proclaiming  and  confirming  the  con- 
nection between  foreign  domination  and 
petty  native  tjTannies.  An  attempt  was 
made  at  this  juncture  to  mediate  between 
Austria  and  Italy,  with  the  view  of  eflecting 
afinal  arrangementwhich  might  be  beneficial 
to  both.  But  Austria,  successful  in  the  field, 
was  no  longer  willing  to  concede  the  terms 
which  she  had  offered  in  the  depth  of  her 
distress,  and  it  speedily  became  evident 
that  she  was  determiped  to  maintain  her 
Italian  provinces  by  force  of  arms. 
^  The  Sardinian  monarch  was  now  placed 
in  a  very  difficult  and  ciitical  position,  for 
both  external  and  internal  pressure  was 
coercing  him  into  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
The  English  Government,  warned  by  Mr. 
Abercromby,  the  British  Minister  at  Turin, 
months  before  the  armistice  was  broken, 
that  this  result  was  highly  probable,  ear- 
nestly pressed  upon  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment not  to  take  the  imprudent  step  of 
recommencing  hostilities,  but  without  effect. 
Frequent  disputes  arose  on  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  and  various  irritating  questions 
sprung  up  to  keep  alive  the  angry  feeling 
between  the  two  recently  belligerent  powers. 
The  Italian  demagogues  were  clamorous 
for  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
foreigner  from  the  peninsula.  Bologna, 
Leghorn,  Eome,  and  especially  Genoa,  re- 
sounded with  appeals  to  popular  passions 
and  denunciations  of  a  pacific  policy.  The 
severity  of  the  military  rule  which  Eadetzky 
imposed  upon  ]\Iilan,  the  hea\y  contribu- 
tions, the  seizure  of  arms  under  the  penalty 
of  death  for  their  concealment,  and  all  the 
rigours  of  martial  law,  which  made  the  yoke 
more  oppressive  than  ever  on  the  necks 
of  the  Lombards,  contributed  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  war  party  m  Piedmont,  and 
added  weight  to  their  urgent  demands  that 
the  contest  should  be  renewed.  To  im- 
jxirtial  spectators  it  seemed  inexcusable  to 
renew  a  war  undertaken  to  procure  for  the 
Italians  an  independence  which  they  had 
shown  themselves  unable  to  maintain,  and 
institutions  of  which  they  had  proved  them- 


selves unworthy.  But,  as  !Mr.  Abercromby 
wrote  on  8th  March,  four  days  before  the 
denunciation  of  the  armistice, '  The  deplor- 
able infatuation  which  prevailed  upon  the 
questions  of  the  realization  of  the  kingdom 
of  L^pper  Italy,  of  fighting  the  Austrians 
and  driving  them  from  Italj',  has  completely 
warped  judgment  and  good  sense.'  The 
position  of  the  Sardinian  Government  was 
one  of  almost  inextricable  embarrassment, 
and  of  great  danger  whichever  course  was 
adopted.  Eetreat  was  very  difficult  and 
perilous  to  the  King's  own  throne;  bat  it 
was  the  safer  course  of  the  two,  for  the 
army  did  not  share  the  infatuation  of  the 
Sardinian  Chamber,  and  would  have  sup- 
pressed any  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Government  at  home.  If  Charles  Albert 
had  waited  and  watched  events,  the  Austrian 
defeats  in  Hungary  would  have  aflorded 
him  some  chance  of  success  in  the  new 
campaign.  As  matters  stood  the  case  was 
hopeless  from  the  first. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1849,  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  cessation  of  the  armis- 
tice was  made  to  ilarshal  Eadetzky,  and 
was  met  by  a  proclamation  couched  in  a 
tone  of  scornful  defiance  and  anticipated 
victory.  Leaving  only  a  garrison  of  4000 
men  to  preserve  tranquillity  among  the 
disarmed  and  cowed  population  of  Milan, 
the  veteran  general  marched  with  all  his 
forces  to  the  frontier.  The  Sardinian  army 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Chrzan- 
ow.sky,  a  Polish  officer,  and  Charles  Albert 
accompanied  it  merely  as  a  general  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  brigade  of  Savoy.  The 
hostile  armies  crossed  the  Ticino,  the  river 
that  separates  Lombardy  from  Piedmont,  . 
nearly  at  the  same  time  of  the  same  day 
(20th  of  j\Iarch).  General  Eamorino  had 
been  ordered  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Austrian  army,  but  he  offered  no  resistance 
to  their  march ;  and  by  an  act  at  the  time 
inexplicable,  and  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards tried  by  a  court-martial  and  shot,  he 
withdrew  the  division  under  his  command 
from  its  position  and  retired  behind  the 
Po.     The  Austrian  General  was  thus  en- 
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abled  to  attack  and  defoat  at  jMortara 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Piedmontese 
army,  which  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
had  barely  time  to  occupy  Mortara  before 
they  were  attacked.  Their  dispositions 
were  imperfect ;  some  of  the  troops  and  a 
,  great  part  of  tlie  artillery  had  not  arrived 
when  the  battle  commenced.  The  Pied- 
montese army,  reduced  in  numbers  and 
dispirited  by  such  severe  and  sudden  losses, 
now  concentrated  itself,  on  the  23rd,  in  a 
strong  position  around  Novara,  and  there 
waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Eadetzky 
marched  at  once  to  give  it  battle,  and 
on  the  24th  an  engagement  took  place 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
Great  courage  and  skill  were  displayed  on 
both  sides,  and  the  contest  was  protracted 
and  keen.  The  Piedmontese  artillery  main- 
tained the  high  reputation  which  it  had 
won,  and  the  King  throughout  the  day 
exposed  his  life  with  a  bravery  which 
bordered  on  rashness.  The  division  of  the 
Austrian  army  under  CTcneral  D'Aspre, 
which,  coming  up  first,  attacked  the  Pied- 
montese early  in  the  day,  met  with  a  resist- 
ance that  as  Eadetzky  admits  '  made  the 
result  of  the  battle  doubtful  for  some 
hours.'  But  the  Austrian  general  brought 
up  his  reserves  against  the  wearied  Pied- 
montese, and  kept  them  at  bay  until  the 
arrival  of  his  fourth  corps  from  Vercelli, 
cutting  off  the  natural  line  of  retreat,  con- 
verted failure  into  a  total  rout.  The  prin- 
cipal positions  of  the  Piedmontese  were 
stormed  by  the  Austrians  at  tlie  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  at  nightfall  the  field  was 
in  complete  possession  of  the  conquerors. 

Charles  Albert  had  thus  lost  the  great 
stake  for  which  he  had  played ;  and  feehng 
that  he  could  not  make  peace  with  the 
Austrians,  nor  they  with  him,  he  resolved 
at  once  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  to  give 
to  his  son  the  task  which  he  could  not  him- 
self accomplish.  He  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing this  resolution  into  efi'ect,  and  quitting 
his  capital,  'surrounded  and  followed  by 
respectful  regrets'  he  hurried  rapidly  to 
Nice,  and  thence  to  France,  where  he  soon 


after  died,  deeply  regretted  by  his  people  as 
'the  first  constitutional  kingof  Piedmout,and 
the  champion  and  martyr  of  Italian  freedom.' 

An  armistice  preparatory  to  a  peace  was 
arranged  at  once  between  the  young  King 
and  Puadetzky,  on  terms  as  favourable  to 
Piedmont  as  could  have  been  expected. 
The  rapidity  witli  which  the  war  had  been 
brought  to  a  close  prevented  a  projected 
rising  in  Lombardy;  but  the  citizens  of 
Brescia,  which  was  to  have  been  the  centre 
and  headquarters  of  the  insurrection,  un- 
fortunately flew  to  arms,  drove  out  the 
Austrian  garrison,  and  under  resolute  and 
skilful  leaders,  resisted  for  a  considerable 
time  the  forces  employed  against  the  town 
with  a  desperate  courage  which  elicited  the 
admiration  even  of  their  enemies.  The 
Austrian  general  who  commanded  the  be- 
siegers—the infamous  Haynau — bombarded 
the  city  until  the  greater  part  of  it  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  then  carried  the  barricades  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  cruelties 
which  \k  inflicted  on  the  citizens  when 
resistance  was  at  an  end  were  fit  precursors 
of  his  career  in  Hungary. 

The  Genoese,  who  cherished  a  hereditary 
jealousy  towards  Piedmont,  were  induced 
by  some  worthless  agitators  to  protest,  by 
an  insurrection,  against  the  peace  with 
Austria,  and  were  very  unwisely  recognized 
as  allies  by  the  Ecpublican  Government 
at  Eome ;  but  the  revolt  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed by  General  Marmora. 

Austria  had  now  acquired  possession  of 
all  her  Italian  territories  with  the  exception 
of  Venice.  A  Provisional  Government  liad 
been  formed  in  that  city  in  ilarch,  1848, 
which  liastened  to  express  its  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Lombards  to  throw 
off  the  Austrian  yoke.  The  Piazza  of  St. 
j\Iark  heard  the  Eepublic  proclaimed  once 
more  by  the  voice  of  Manin.  The  example 
■was  speedily  followed  by  the  other  towns 
of  the  Venetian  provinces.  Venice  passed 
imder  the  authority  of  the  commissioners 
representing  the  monarchy  which  Charles 
Albert  had  assumed  when  the  Italian  re- 
volution was  at  its  height ;  but  four  days 
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after  tliis  had  taken  place,  news  arrived  of 
the  armistice  which  tlie  King  of  Sardinia 
had  concluded  with  the  Austrian  niai'shal. 
Utter  anarchy  now  threatened  Venice,  but 
]\Ianin  at  once  came  to  the  front  and  in- 
formed the  crowd  which  filled  the  Place  of 
St.  ]\Iark  with  passionate  and  menacing 
clamours,  that  the  rule  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  at  an  end,  and  that  an  Assem- 
bly should  be  summoned  within  forty-eight 
hours.  '  In  the  interval,'  he  added,  '  I 
govern.'  His  self-constituted  dictatorship 
was  ratified  by  universal  consent,  and  he 
certainly  did  all  that  any  man  could  have 
done  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  famous  city  of  the  Lagoons. 
The  armistice  had  the  effect  of  partially 
suspending  the  attacks  of  the  Austrians, 
who  contented  themselves  with  placing  the 
city  in  a  state  of  close  blockade.  But  when 
the  armistice  was  broken,  and  Charles 
Albert  driven  from  the  field,  Venice  had 
nothing  to  look  for  but  the  full  lirunt  of 
their  displeasure  at  its  result.  '  You  have 
heard  the  tidings,'  said  the  President 
Manin  to  the  representatives  of  the  people; 
'what  do  you  now  wish  to  do?'  The 
Government,  it  was  replied,  should  take 
the  initiation.  '  Are  ye  disposed  to  resist  ? ' 
'We  are.'  'Will  you,  then,  give  me  un- 
limited powers  to  conduct  the  resistance 
without  c^uestion  ? '  '  We  will'  Pressing 
round  their  noble-minded  and  indomitable 
leader,  and  grasping  his  hand,  they  passed 
in  two  clauses  a  decree  as  significant  as  it 
was  brief — '  Venice  will  resist  the  Austrians 
at  whatever  cost.  For  this  purpose  the 
President  Manin  is  invested  with  unlimited 
powers.'  It  has  been  well  said  '  its  ancient 
spirit  was  not  dead  in  the  city  of  Dandalo.' 
When  the  King  of  Xaples  resolved  to 
recall  his  army  from  the  war  against  the 
Austrian  domination  in  Italy  (22nd  May, 
1848),  he  sent  orders  to  its  commander, 
CTcneral  Pepe,  either  to  lead  back  the  troops 
from  Bologna  to  Xaples  or  to  resign  the 
command  for  that  purpose  to  General 
Statella.  The  General  obeyed  the  order 
so  far  as  to  resign  his  command,  hut  with 


the  troops  that  adhered  to  him — between 
2000  and  3000  in  number — he  made  hi.? 
way  to  Venice,  whore  the  Provisional 
Government  appointed  him  at  once  Com- 
mander-in-chief. In  that  capacity  he  con- 
ducted the  defence  of  the  city — a  defence 
which  the  advantages  of  the  position  and 
the  steady  endurance  of  the  inhabitants  for 
fifteen  months  enabled  him  to  protract  until 
August,  1849.  His  efforts  to  preserve 
order  and  discipline,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
enterprise,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendation,  whUe  at  the  same  time  he 
inculcated  subordination  and  patience  on 
the  citizens  and  soldiers  alike  as  essen- 
tial to  a  patriotic  defence  of  their  rights. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1849,  a  vigorous 
bombardment  commenced,  which,  however, 
did  little  mischief,  as  the  balls  fell  short  of 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  city.  At  length 
Fort  !Malghera,  the  most  important  point  in 
the  Venetian  defences,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians  after  a  defence  which  is 
thus  characterized  in  the  Angsburg  Gazette: 
— '  To  honour  praise  .should  be  given. 
The  garrison  of  Malghera  behaved  most 
valiantl)'',  and  here  every  one  acknowledges 
that  no  troops  could  have  resisted  longei-.' 
The  endurance  of  the  inhabitants  paralleled 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers. 

Appeals  were  made  by  the  Venetian 
President  to  every  quarter  whence  help 
could  be  expected.  It  was  impo.ssible  for 
Great  Britain  to  interfere,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  no  doubt  with  great  pain, 
could  only  recommend  the  Venetians  to 
accommodate  matters  with  Austria.  The 
intervention  of  France  at  Pome  had  de- 
stroyed the  aid  the  Venetians  might  have 
expected  from  Central  Italy.  Kossuth,  to 
whom  they  appealed,  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  life  and  death  struggle  with  Austria  for 
Hungarian  independence,  which  the  inter- 
ference of  Pussia  destroyed.  Assailed  at 
once  by  the  arms  of  a  powerful  army  and 
by  disease,  famine,  and  failure  of  ammuni- 
tion, Venice  at  last  capitulated  on  honour- 
able terms  on  the  28th  of  August,  1849. 
The  chief  leaders,  President  Manin,  General 
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Pcpe,  and.  others,  escaped  on  lioard  a  French 
steamer.  The  'Aiistro-Lombardo- Venetian' 
kingdom  was  thns  completely  reconstructed. 
The  struggle  for  Italian  freedom  and  unity- 
had  ended,  for  the  present,  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  hated  rule  of  Austria  in 
Lombardy,  and  her  supremacy  in  Italy.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  Austria  herself, 
if  it  had  ended  otherwise.  In  later  and 
better  times,  and  under  abler  leaders,  the 
struggle  was  renewed,  with  a  more  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  result  than  had  been 
hoped  for  by  the  most  sanguine  friends  of 
Italian  freedom. 

While  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  the 
Italian  sovereigns  whom  he  supported  on 
their  thrones  had  thus  succeeded  in  re-estab- 
lishing their  authority,  the  Pope  was  still 
an  exile  and  his  capital  in  the  hands  of 
the  Eepublicans.  Once  in  safety  at  Gaeta, 
the  Pontiff  denounced  the  Ministry  whom, 
in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
people,  he  had  appointed  before  his  flight, 
and  instituted  a  temporary  Commission  who 
alone  were  authorized  to  regulate  public 
matters  during  his  absence  from  Pome. 
He  could  scarcely  expect  that  this  attempt 
to  govern  by  proxy  would  be  successful, 
and  the  mendjeis  whom  he  had  named,  in 
fact,  refused  to  act.  Every  effort  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  and  others  to 
induce  the  Pope  to  return  to  the  Vatican, 
but  M'ithout  effect.  He  absolutely  declined 
all  communication  with  those  whom  he 
persisted  in  regarding  as  his  revolted 
subjects.  He  continued  to  protest  against 
every  act  of  the  Ministry  as  '  null  and  of 
no  effect,  and  illegal,'  and  he  commenced 
the  New  Year  with  the  threat  of  an  ex- 
communication which  caused  great  excite- 
ment and  indignation  among  the  Eonian 
population.  On  tlie  8th  of  February,  1849, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  adopted  a  decree 
formally  abolishing  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  and  establishing  a  Eepublic  in 
Pome,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the 
Eoman  Pontiff  shall  cnjoj'  all  tlie  guarantees 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
power.     Mamiani  voted  against  this  decree, 
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and  he  retired  from  the  A.s.sembly  on  its 
being  carried.  The  Pope  of  course  issued  a 
protest  against  the  institution  of  a  Eepub- 
lic to  the  representatives  of  the  different 
Eoman  Catholic  States,  assemljled  at  Gaeta 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  his  restoration 
to  his  dominions.  And  finding  that  Iiis 
spiritual  weapons  had  failed  to  bring  his 
subjects  to  give  absolute  submission  to 
his  decrees,  he  made  formal  application, 
under  date  of  February  18th,  to  these 
powers  to  aid  him  against '  an  ungrateful 
people  whom  he  had  loaded  with  his 
benefits,'  and  Mdio,  his  secretary  Cardinal 
Antonelli  declared,  had  been  guilty  of  'the 
blackest  villainy'  and  the  'most  abominable 
impiety.' 

The  Eoman  Catholic  powers  were  ready 
and  indeed  eager  to  comply  Avith  this 
demand,  and  both  Spain  and  Austria  had 
previously  issued  a  manifesto  in  favour  of 
the  Holy  Father ;  and  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary a  body  of  Austrian  troops,  under 
General  Haynau,  crossed  the  Po  and  entered 
Ferrara,  on  which  he  levied  heavy  exactions. 
A  month  later  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  pro- 
posed that  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Naples  sliould  make  known  to 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Eome  their 
determination  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope  to  '  the  full 
rights  of  tlie  sovereignty  to  which  he  is 
entitled.'  The  Eomans,  however,  were  no 
Avay  intimidated  by  this  threat.  They  had 
on  the  12th  of  February  invited  Mazzini, 
the  celebrated  democratic  leader,  to  Eome. 
The  title  of  citizen  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  For  the  purpose  of 
insuring  vigour  and  unity  of  action  it  was 
resolved  that  the  whole  executive  power 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  Triumvirate,  con- 
sisting of  Mazzini,  Armellini,  and  Satii,  who 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  against  the  expected  attack  of 
the  Anstrians.  At  this  stage  the  French 
Government  interposed  in  a  manner  for 
which  they  received  no  credit  from  any 
party.  They  resolved  to  send  an  expedition 
21 
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to  Civita  Vecchia,  with  wliat  object  it  is 
even  now  diflicult  to  explain  or  understand. 
M.  Odillon  Barrot,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  made  a  vague  statement  respecting 
the  'necessity  to  maintain  the  legitimate 
influence  of  France  in  Italy,  and  to  obtain 
for  the  Eoman  population  a  good  govern- 
ment founded  on  liberal  institutions;'  but 
the  pjublic  saw  in  the  expedition  only  the 
attempt  of  a  Picpublic,  established  by  a 
revolution,  to  suppress  another  Eepublic 
instituted  in  a  similjir  manner  and  on  fiir 
more  justifiable  grounds.  Louis  Napoleon 
and  his  Ministry  undoubtedly  expected  to 
effect  their  object  without  violence ;  and 
they  were  mortified  and  angry  that  the 
Eomans  did  not  show  the  favourable  or 
timid  dispositions  upon  which  they  had 
counted,  and  that  they  were  obliged  in  the 
face  of  Europe  to  overcome  by  force  the 
resistance  which  they  had  hoped  to  overawe 
by  a  mere  display  of  their  power.  In  direct 
contradiction  therefore  to  every  profession 
made  by  the  Assembly  and  Government  in 
behalf  of  freedom  and  national  iudependence, 
they  despatched  a  French  army  to  Eome  to 
restore  a  government  of  priests. 

The  Triumvirs,  however,  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  unwarrantable 
interference  of  the  French,  or  to  the 
combined  attacks  of  the  Austrians  and 
Neapolitans ;  and  tlicy  prepared  to  offer  a 
determined  resistance  to  any  and  all.  They 
levied  troops,  they  raised  money, they  formed 
defences,  and  prepared  the  city  to  meet 
hostile  assaults  from  whatever  side  they 
might  come.  j\Iucli  has  been  said,  and 
justly,  against  tlieir  iiolitical  principles  and 
not  a  few  of  their  actions ;  but  as  citizens 
of  Eome  they  maintained  the  right  of  the 
people  to  repudiate  a  bad  government  and 
to  resist  its  restoration  by  foreign  power. 
No  doubt  the  defenders  of  Eome  were  not 
all  Eoman  citizens  ;  but  they  were  mostly 
Italian,s,  and  their  cause  was  still  the  cause 
of  Italy.  It  was  not  very  consistent  in 
those  who  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  Pope 
relying  for  support  on  a  French  army,  and 
the  King  of  Naples  surrounding  liimself  by 


highly  paid  Swiss  regiments,  to  regard  it 
as  an  inexpiable  sin  in  the  Triumvirs  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  assistance  of  Garibaldi 
and  his  band.  This  celebrated  'Free  Lance 
Captain,'  whose  exploits  read  more  like  a 
romance  than  sober  history,  had  hastened 
to  Eome  at  this  crisis  as  the  last  centre  and 
strongholdof  liberty  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
He  had  under  his  command  a  motley  host, 
composed  of  about  2000  men  from  various 
lands — Poles  and  Germans,  but  mostly 
Italians — including  not  only  fierce  and 
reckless  adventurers,  but  many  young  men 
of  noble  and  rich  families,  who  were  willing 
to  hazard  and  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  Italy.  The  conduct  of  the  defence 
was  committed  to  him,  though  he  had  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  military  art;  and 
the  fortifications  raised  on  the  side  of  the 
garrison  were  aU  constructed  by  French  or 
Polish  officers.  But  he  was  adored  by  his 
followers,  and  he  had  the  art  of  gaining 
the  confidence  and  obedience  of  the  miscel- 
laneous host  who  had  repaired  to  Eome  to 
defend  the  city  and  the  Eepublic  against 
the  armies  of  the  Catholic  powers  now 
marching  to  assail  them.  The  strict  dis- 
cipline maintained  by  tliis  adventurous 
leader  gave,  as  was  universally  admitted, 
no  cause  for  complaint  respecting  the 
conduct  of  his  irregular  forces  towards 
the  inhabitants. 

The  French  troops  destined  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  Eome,  consisting  of  about  6000 
men  under  the  command  of  General  Oudi- 
not,  disembarked  on  the  25th  of  April  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  which  they  immediately 
occupied.  The  French  general  seemed  not 
to  know  whetlier  he  was  likely  to  encounter 
the  Austrians  or  Italians,  and  was  apjjar- 
ently  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to 
decide.  He  sent  forward  to  Eome  friendly 
but  indefinite  messages,  accompanied,  how- 
ever, with  a  definite  request  which  the 
Government  could  not  but  regard  as  hostile. 
His  mission,  he  said,  was  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Eoman  people,  to  enable 
them  in  real  freedom  to  choose  a  Govern- 
ment for  themselves,  and  to  secure  them 
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from  the  attacks  of  reactionary  enemies. 
For  these  purposes  he  demanded  admission 
into  the  city.  He  was  told  in  reply  that  the 
people  needed  no  protection,  that  they  had 
already  made  a  free  choice  of  a  Government, 
and  that  the  forces  of  a  foreign  power  could 
enter  Eome  only  as  allies  or  as  enemies. 

Protesting  that  his  intentions  were  of  the 
most  friendly  nature  Oudiuot  pursued  his 
march,  evidently  under  a  complete  delusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  reception  that  awaited 
him.  On  the  29th  he  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Eome,  where  to  his  astonishment  and 
grievous  annoyance  he  found,  instead  of  a 
welcome,  well-levelled  cannon,  loop-holed 
houses,  and  formidable  barricades,  sur- 
mounted, it  ^vas  said,  as  if  in  bitter  irony, 
with  the  French  declaration  of  the  respect 
due  to  independent  nationalities.  His  ad- 
vanced guard  was  so  gallantly  attacked  by 
the  volunteers  and  Garibaldi's  legion,  that 
after  a  sharp  conflict  of  some  hours  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  with  a  heavy  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners.  '  To  us  citizens  of 
Eome,'  said  the  chief  of  the  barricade  com- 
mission, 'this  is  no  surprise,  but  it  wUl 
astonish  Paris.'  It  did  indeed.  The  vanity 
of  the  French  was  wounded  to  the  cpiick,  and 
Paris  resounded  with  clamours  of  indigna- 
tion. The  Constituent  Assembly  declared 
by  a  vote  that  Oudinot  had  gone  beyond 
the  instructions  with  which  they  had  author- 
ized the  expedition.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, though  they  now  saw  the  false  position 
in  which  they  had  placed  themselves,  were 
afraid  to  recede.  They  could  not  deny  that 
the  Eomans  had  as  much  right  as  French- 
men to  bring  about  a  revolution,  and  to 
choose  a  Eepublicau  Government;  but  the 
aflront  to  the  French  arms  must  be  wiped 
off,  and  therefore  their  troops  must  force 
their  way  into  Eome  if  admission  should 
still  be  refused.  But  in  their  awkward 
dilemma,  between  national  pride  and  a 
violation  of  principle,  they  despatched  M. 
Lesseps,  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  France, 
to  attempt  an  amicable  solution  of  the 
ditticulty. 


While  Oudinot  was  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements 11.  Lesseps  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  induce  the  EepubUcan  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  troops  to  enter  with- 
out force;  and  so  far  did  he  carry  his 
concessions  that  he  gave  his  assent  to 
a  convention  agi-eein"  to  acknowled<^e 
.  the  Eoman  Eepublic  and  place  it  to  a  de- 
gree under  French  protection.  The  French 
troops  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  choose  any 
salubrious  place  in  which  to  encamp,  but 
Eome  should  be  '  sacred.'  Oudinot,  how- 
ever, refused  to  ratify  this  convention,  and 
declared  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, which  ordered  him  to  obtain  military 
occupation  of  Eome.  The  French  Govern- 
ment supported  the  general ;  the  convention 
was  disowned,  and  the  attack  on  the  city 
resumed  on  the  3rd  of  June. 

"While  these  negotiations  were  pending, 
the  Neapolitan  army,  consisting  of  15,000 
men,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
advancing  on  Eome.  A  detachment,  with 
the  Kin^  at  their  head  had  advanced  as 
near  the  city  as  Albano,  when  they  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Garibaldi.  The 
ISTeapolitan  king,  proclaiming  that  he  had 
gained  a  ^"ictory,  ordered  a  Tc  Beum  to 
be  performed  at  Naples  to  celebrate  his 
success,  and  fell  back  on  the  main  body 
of  his  army  at  Velletri.  (iaribaldi  fol- 
lowed him  to  that  place,  and  with  an 
inferior  force  of  irregular  troops  inflicted 
upon  the  Neapolitan  forces  a  second  defeat, 
so  complete  as  to  make  it  impossible,  even 
for  the  King,  to  offer  a  second  thanksgiving 
for  a  fictitious  victory.  The  Neapolitan 
army  fled  across  the  frontier  in  such  con- 
fusion and  terror  that  if  Garibaldi,  who 
foUowed  the  fugitives  to  the  banks  of  the 
Volturnus,  had  not  been  recalled  to  meet 
the  expected  renewal  of  the  French  attack, 
there  is  great  probability  that  he  would 
have  made  his  way  to  Naples. 

Tlie  French  general  was  charged  by  the 
Eomans  with  a  breach  of  faith  in  recom- 
mencing the  attack  before  the  truce  was  at 
an  end.  They  made  a  determined  resistance, 
but  they  must  have  known  from  the  first 
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that  it  was  hopeless.  The  environs  of  the 
city  suffered  severely  in  the  desperate 
struggle.  The  Villa  Borghese,  the  place  of 
common  recreation  for  the  Eoman  people, 
with  its  beautiful  grounds,  was  laid  in 
ruins,  and  so  was  the  Villa  Pamphili-Doria, 
even  more  beautiful  in  position  and  more 
elaborately  decorated,  which  was  taken  and 
retaken  several  times,  and  at  last  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  soft  brick  walls  which  guarded 
the  hill  called  iMount  Janiculum — a  large 
space  of  ground  covered  with  vineyards  and 
gardens — were  shattered  by  the  heavy  batter- 
ing cannon  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  breaches 
were  pronounced  practicable.  On  the  23rd 
the  assailants  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  on  two  points  in  the  wall  of 
Aurelian  where  it  follows  the  slope  of  Mount 
Janiculum  down  towards  the  Tiber.  On 
the  29th  they  stormed,  after  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  the  batteries  close  to 
the  San  Paucrazio  gate,  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  hill — the  highest  ground  in  Piome. 
In  these  desperate  contests  great  loss  of 
life  was  suflered  by  both  sides.  In  one 
bastion  400  of  the  defenders,  including 
some  of  their  best  officers,  lay  slain  on  the 
spot,  and  120  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
French  loss  at  this  spot  was  60  killed  and 
120  wounded.  As  the  city  now  lay  open 
and  completely  exposed  to  the  shells  of  the 
enemy,  further  resistance  would  have  only 
led  to  its  total  destruction.  The  liepublican 
Government  therefore  rightly  intimated  to 
the  French  General  that  it  ceased  from  a 
defence  which  had  become  useless.  On 
the  3rd  of  July,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-nine 
days,  General  Oudinot  entered  Piome,  with- 
out a  capitulation,  but  unresisted.  As  a 
writer  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Eomans  admits, 
the  French  '  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  city  as  conquerors. 
The  honour  of  their  arms  has  been  tar- 
nished, and  the  besieged  derived  more  credit 
from  their  defeat  than  the  besiegers  from 
their  success.' 

As  they  entered  on  one  side  Garibaldi, 
with  whom  they  declined  to  make  terms, 
withdrew    on    the    other.      That    famous 


"uerilla  leader,  for  whom  a  brilliant 
destiny  was  in  store,  made  his  adven- 
turous way  through  and  across  Central 
Italy.  Foiling  his  French  pursuers  he 
threaded  the  Apennines  from  Tivoli  to 
Terni,  and  from  Terni  to  Arezzo,  levying 
rations  and  contributions  in  spite  of  the 
Austrian  pursuing  columns,  who  repeatedly 
assailed,  but  failed  to  crush  his  small  band 
of  followers.  After  hardships  and  dangers 
almost  incredible  he  reached  Venice — worn 
out  with  toil  and  almost  alone — in  time  to 
accept  a  command  in  the  final  struggle  for 
Italian  freedom  and  independence. 

General  Oudinot,  on  taking  possession  of 
the  city,  issued  a  proclamation  dissolving 
the  Assembly  and  abolishing  the  Govern- 
ment, and  declaring  all  the  powers  of  the 
State  to  be  vested  in  the  military'  authorities. 
The  Pope  did  not  return  at  once  to  Eome, 
but  sent  three  Cardinal-CommLssioners  who 
issued  his  decrees  dissolving  all  pro^'in- 
cial  municipalities,  restoring  the  tribunals 
abolished  by  the  Provisional  Government, 
dismissing  all  public  servants  appointed  by 
the  Eepublican  Government,  and  reinstat- 
ing the  old  officials.  His  Holiness  some  time 
after  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his 
intention  to  establish  institutions  calculated 
to  insure  to  his  subjects  '  suitable  liberties,' 
and  promising  to  grant  an  amnesty  '  with 
certain  restrictions.'  When  the  amnesty 
was  published  it  did  not  increase  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Pope  and  his  ad\dsers,  as  the 
'restrictions'  consisted  in  excepting  from 
its  benefits  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
who  took  part  in  its  deliberations,  the 
Triumvirate,  the  members  of  the  Ee- 
publican Government,  the  heads  of  the 
military  corps,  and  all  persons  who,  having 
been  already  amnestied,  had  taken  part  in 
the  '  late  political  disorders.'  Nine  months 
elapsed  before  the  Pope  quitted  liis  place 
of  refuge  and  returned  to  his  capital. 
There  was  little  manifestation  of  feeling 
against  him  personally,  and  still  less  in 
his  favour,  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  Vatican   through    streets    lined    with 
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foreiga  troops.  The  institutions  he  had 
promised  had  no  effect  in  conciliating  his 
subjects  or  in  solving  the  dillicult  problem 
of  the  future  government  of  the  Papal 
territories  It  was  confidently  asserted  at 
the  time  by  intelligent  Englishmen  of  all 
parties,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  state 
of  matters,  '  that  the  willing  acquiescence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eoman  States 
in  a  government  of  priests  was  over.' 
'  French  urotectiou,'  it  was  added,  'Austrian 


dominion,  anything  that  can  render  itself 
respected  through  sheer  force,  if  not  other- 
wise, may  be  permanent  while  the  force 
lasts ;  but  a  ri'r/imc  of  cardinals  is  not  to  be 
borne.  Eome  now  obeys  not  the  priest  but 
the  soldier.  Let  the  soldier  withdi'aw  and 
what  would  become  of  the  priest?'  Twenty 
years  later,  when  merited  retribution  had 
overtaken  the  French  ruler  and  his  subjects, 
this  pertinent  question  was  answered  in  tho 
way  so  confidently  anticipated. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


The  Hungarian  Revolution— Constitation  of  the  Kingdom-Constant  attempts  of  the  Austrian  Rulers  to  destroy  it— Policy 
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Of  all  the  movements  that  had  taken  place 
in  Continental  Europe  during  the  year  1848, 
the    Hungarian   revolution  -was   the   most 
important,    and    had   excited   the   deepest 
interest  in  Great  Britain.    After  the  battle 
of   Mohaes   (a.d.   152G)    had  extinguished 
the  royal  line  of  Jagellou,  the  Hungarians 
elected  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria  as  their 
sovereign ;  but  before  his  coronation  with 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  he  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  preserve  and  transmit  unimpaired 
the  immunities  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
This  coronation  oath  was  renewed  in  1687, 
when  the  elective  crown  was  entailed  on 
the    house    of    Hapsburg.      It    was    fully 
recognized  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in 
1723,  when  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
Austrian  domains  was  extended  to  the  heirs 
female  of  Charles  YI.     It  was  imposed  in 
1790,  with  fresh  guarantees,  upon  the  Em- 
peror Leopold ;  and  by  the  tenth  article  of 
the  enlarged  compact  entered  into  between 
the  Hungarian  people  and  Leopold,  it  was 
declared  that '  Hungary  was  a  country  free 
and  independent  in  her  entire  system  of 
legislation  and  government;  that  she  was 
not  subject  to  any  other  people  or  any  other 
State;  but  that  she  should  have  her  own 
separate  existence  and  her  own  constitution, 
and  should  be  governed  by  kings  crowned 


according  to  her  national  laws  and  customs.' 
The  twenty-five  articles  of  the  'Diploma 
of  Inauguration'  in  1790,  after  generally 
affirming  the  independence  of  the  crown, 
the  laws,  and  the  privileges  of  Hungary, 
proceed  to  decree,  among  other  enact- 
ments, triennial  convocation  of  the  Diet, 
exclusion  of  '  foreigners ' — that  is,  of  Aus- 
trians — from  the  government,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperor-king  during  a  portion 
of  every  year  in  his  Hungarian  dominions. 
They  declare  that  the  king  can  neither 
make  laws  nor  impose  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  the  Diet,  and  that  royal  procla- 
mations, unless  countersigned  by  one  at 
least  of  tlie  heads  of  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment, are  null  and  void.  The  Hungarian 
institutions,  as  old  as  the  connection  of 
Hungary  and  Austria,  have  been  solemnly 
recognized  and  renewed  at  every  election 
or  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  House  of  Hapsburg,  however,  -with 
their  usual  disregard  of  their  most  solemn 
oaths  and  promises,  have  time  after  time 
attempted  to  convert  the  constitutional 
kingdom  of  Hungary  into  an  Austrian 
dependency.  Although  the  Hungarians 
have  repeatedly  saved  the  monarchy  from 
destruction,  especially  in  the  time  of  the 
Empress  Maria   Theresa,   and   have   shed 
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tlicir  blood  like  water  in  defence  of 
their  sovereign  at  most  critical  times,  yet 
the  Austrian  emperors  have  systemati- 
cally misgoverned  the  country,  and  have 
never  ceased  in  their  efforts  to  destroy 
its  national  rights  and  privileges.  Five 
times  in  the  course  of  a  single  century 
— from  1606  to  1701 — were  the  Hunga- 
rian people  compelled  to  rise  in  defence 
of  their  constitution  and  of  their  liberty 
of  conscience,  when  threatened  by  the 
Austrian  sovereigns.  At  the  same  time 
they  not  only  submitted  to  repeated  and 
exorbitant  demands  for  men  and  money, 
but  when  the  empire  was  in  difficulty  and 
distress  they  even  abstained  from  exacting, 
in  return  for  their  generous  support,  a 
redress  of  their  grievances.  Prancis  I. 
repeatedly  attempted  to  change  the  rela- 
tions between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
yet  when  the  victories  of  Napoleon  were 
shattering  the  unity  of  Austria  and  threat- 
ening the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  the 
appeals  of  their  ungrateful  sovereign  for 
help  were  answered  by  the  Hungarians 
Avith  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try's cause.  During  the  twenty  years  of 
nearly  incessant  war  which  followed  the 
first  French  Eevolution,  Hungary  was  the 
foremost  bulwark  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  furnished  her  best  troops,  her  com- 
missariat, and  her  magazines. 

Hungary  was  rewarded  for  these  services 
and  sacrifices  with  the  characteristic  in- 
gratitude of  the  Austrian  Government.  On 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  1813,  Francis  I., 
under  the  guidance  of  IMetternich,  and  un- 
mindful of  his  coronation  oath  and  solemn 
compacts,  made  systematic  endeavours  to 
abridge  or  cancel  the  undeniable  immuni- 
ties of  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  The 
great  object  of  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister 
was  to  degrade  the  kingdom  into  a  subject 
province,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  hereditary  States  of  the 
empire.  For  this  purpose  a  Court  party 
was  sedulously  fostered  in  the  country  and 
the  Chambers,  and  a  number  of  the  mag- 
nates were  gained  over  by  the  flattering 


attentions  of  the  Court.  Hungarian  regi- 
ments were  put  under  the  command  of 
Austrian  officers,  the  censorship  of  the 
press  was  rigorously  enforced,  the  currency 
was  depreciated,  and  heavy  and  vexatious 
imposts  and  absurd  fiscal  regulations  were 
imposed  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  in 
order,  it  was  said,  that  Hungary  might 
be  smothered  in  her  own  fat.  For  twelve 
years  no  meeting  of  the  Diet  was  held,  and 
nearly  every  article  of  the  constitution  of 
1790  was  either  openly  violated  or  craftily 
evaded.  In  1822  and  1823  the  Viennese 
Cabinet  attempted,  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner,  to  levy  taxes  and  raise  troops  in 
Hungary,  in  express  violation  of  the  nine- 
teenth article  of  the  '  Diploma '  of  Leopold 
II.,  and  of  many  preceding  charters ;  but 
the  imposing  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Diet 
in  1825  compelled  the  Emperor  not  only 
to  withdraw  and  apologize  for  the  illegal 
attempt,  but  to  pledge  himself  by  three 
additional  articles  to  observe  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  his  Hungarian  kingdom,  to 
convoke  the  Diet  at  least  once  in  three 
years,  and  not  to  levy  subsidies  without  its 
concurrence.  The  Austrian  Government, 
however,  did  not  relinquish  their  attempts 
to  set  aside  the  Hungarian  Constitution, 
and  to  obstruct  all  attempts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  out  their  policy  in  a  more 
covert  and  insidious  manner. 

At  this  period  the  celebrated  Louis 
Kossuth  came  to  the  front,  and  assuined 
the  position  of  leader  of  the  movement  in 
Hungary  for  carrying  out  and  improving 
its  constitutional  requirements.  This  popu- 
lar leader,  whose  career  has  been  so  largely 
interwoven  with  the  efforts  to  promote  free 
institutions  on  the  Continent,  was  born  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1806,  at  Monok,  in  the 
district  of  Zemplin.  His  father  was  of 
noble  birth,  but  not  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, and  he  acted  as  Procurator-Fiscal  to 
ElU'ou  Vecsey,  who  took  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Louis  and  sent  him  to  college. 
He  was  a  diligent  student;  but  a  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Hungary  roused  his 
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indignation  against  Austria,  and  with  his 
characteristic  impetuosity  he  denounced 
the  tyranny  of  the  Government  in  such 
vigorous  terms  that  the  public  ser\-ice  was 
closed  against  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
follow  the  profession  of  his  father.  In 
the  year  1832  a  public  career  opened  to 
him,  and  he  became  delegate  for  the 
Countess  Szapary  in  the  Diet  of  Presburg. 
He  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  press 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  his 
opinions,  and  commenced  a  lithographed 
journal  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Diet.  This  journal  was 
soon  prohibited  by  the  authorities ;  but  other 
means  were  found  to  circulate  information 
on  public  affairs,  and  Kossuth  estalilished 
a  system  of  correspondence  which  grew 
into  national  importance.  Again  the  au- 
thorities interfered;  and  Kossuth,  affirming 
that  there  was  no  legal  censorship  of  the 
press  in  Hungary,  sought  the  protection 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Pesth.  He 
was  in  consequence  arrested  and  conveyed 
to  the  fortress  of  Buda.  His  trial  was 
suspended  for  more  than  a  year,  during 
which  he  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
and  prohibited  from  holding  any  communi- 
cation with  his  relatives  or  friends.      In 

1839  Kossuth  was  condemned  by  a  court- 
martial  to  four  years'  imprisonment.  He 
was,  however,  allowed  the  choice  of  books, 
provided  that  they  had  no  political  tendency; 
and  he  selected  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tlie  English  language.      In 

1840  the  elections  to  the  Diet  were  favour- 
able to  the  popular  party,  and  a  powerful 
opposition  claimed  justice  for  the  political 
prisoners.  The  Government  were  com- 
pelled to  yield,  a  general  amnesty  was 
granted,  and  Kossuth  was  set  at  liberty. 
He  now  undertook  the  management  of  a 
journal  called  the  Festh  Hirlap,  which 
started  on  January  2nd,  1841,  with  sixty 
subscribers.  Two  months  later  it  had 
reached  a  circulation  of  6000.  Kossuth's 
articles  .showed  that  he  was  first  of  all 
Hungarian,  and  then  Liberal.     So  far  from 


cherishing  democratic  views  he  announced 
to  the  nobles  that  the  national  party  were 
quite  prepared  to  act  with  them,  and  under 
their  orders,  if  the  nobles  were  willing  ;  but 
that  progr-ess  must  be  made,  whether  the 
nobles  were  willing  or  not.    After  conduct- 
ing the  journal  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
Kossuth  was  deprived  of  the  editorship  by 
the  proprietor,  through  an  intrigue  of  the 
Chancellor,   and   devoted   himself    to    the 
establishment  of  national  societies  for  the 
encouragement  of  home  industry.     Count 
Casimir  Batthyaui  was  the  president  of  the 
first  of  these  societies,  which  in  the  autumn 
of  1846  consisted  of  about  154  members, 
representing   various    parts    of    Hungarj'. 
Through  the  influence  of   these  societies 
trade  and  commerce  received  a  powerful 
impulse.    Xew  establishments  were  opened 
in  every  district  of  the  country,  and  home 
manufactures  everywhere  replaced  foreign 
productions.      In    order    to    suppress    the 
spirit  which  had   originated  these  opera- 
tions, the  Government  resolved  to  supersede 
the   Lord   Lieutenants   of    the    counties — 
usually  influential  noblemen — by  a  class 
of  officials  called  administrators,  who  were 
appointed  to  preside  at  the  county  meetings, 
to  watch  their  proceedings,  and  to  employ 
bribery  and  corruption,  as  well  as  intimida- 
tion, to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
hostile  to  the  designs  of  the  Court.     This 
measure  excited   great   alarm   among  the 
friends  of  constitutional  government,  and 
was  keenly  discussed  both  in  the  county 
assemblies  and  in  the  press. 

In  the  year  1847,  when  the  new  elections 
were  to  take  place,  the  National  party 
resolved  to  return  Kossuth  for  Pesth ;  and 
so  strong  was  the  hold  his  principles  had 
obtained  on  the  citizens  that  he  was  elected 
by  nearly  3000  votes  against  1300.  At 
the  period  when  Kossuth  took  his  seat 
in  the  Diet,  Europe  was  in  a  state  of 
great  disquietude ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  the  French  Eevolution,  as 
we  have  seen,  sent  a  wave  of  turmoil 
and  tumult  over  nearly  the  whole  Con- 
tinent.     Hungary  at   first   was   tranquil ; 
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but  the  National  party  were  not  disposed 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
constitutional  reforms  which  they  had 
long  solicited,  but  without  effect,  from  the 
Austrian  Government.  In  March,  184S, 
Kossuth  moved  that  the  Diet  should  de- 
mand from  the  Emperor  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  with  compensation  to  the 
nobles  for  the  loss  of  their  services,  equality 
of  duties  and  privileges  among  all  classes, 
a  free  and  unbiassed  representation  of  the 
people,  and  a  separate  Huugarian  Ministry, 
responsible  to  the  Diet  alone,  with  the 
Palatine  as  Viceroy.  These  proposals  were 
carried  by  acclamation.  A  deputation, 
headed  by  Count  Batthyani,  and  consisting 
of  eighty  deputies,  proceeded  to  Vienna  for 
tlie  purpose  of  submitting  their  requests  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty.  They  were  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens  of  the 
capital,  their  petition  was  after  some  delay 
acceded  to  by  the  Emperor,  and  Count 
Batthyani  Avas  appointed  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ministry,  which  consisted  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  Count  Szechenyi,  Baron 
Eotvos,  Francis  Deak,  Kossuth,  and  other 
men  of  high  character  and  position  in 
the  country,  who  were  all  steady  sup- 
porters of  the  connection  between  Austria 
and  Hungary.  But  the  Austrian  Camarilla, 
with  the  hereditary  and  apparently  in- 
eradicable faithlessness  and  dishonesty 
which  from  the  earliest  period  have  charac- 
terized the  House  of  Hapsburg,*  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  their  pledges,  and  only 
waited  for  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
of  violating  them.  It  appears  from  a  letter 
from  the  Palatine,  the  Archduke  Stephen, 
to  the  Emperor,  dated  the  24th  March, 
1848,  that  the  royal  word  was  not  intended 
by  the  imperial  advisers  to  be  a  real  secu- 
rity for  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises. 
The  Viennese  Cabinet  secretly  reserved  the 
liberty  of  retracting  its  concessions  on  the 
first  opportunity,  and  accordingly  the  Arch- 
duke proposes  in  that  letter  three  methods 
of  abrogating  the  Hungarian  immunities — 
a  peasants'  war  to  be  excited  against  the 

*  See  Shakspeare'a  '  King  John,'  Act  iii. 
VOL.   III. 


nobles,  a  commission  to  be  armed  with 
martial  law,  or  a  temporary  compromise 
with  Count  Batthyani,  the  head  of  the 
Hungarian  ]\Iinistry.  These  proposals  were 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  Austrian  Court ;  but  they 
were  not  then  prepared  to  adopt  the  more 
violent  alternative,  and  they  were  already 
preparing  a  fraudulent  scheme  of  their 
own  devising,  by  whicli  they  hoped  in  the 
end  to  nullify  the  concessions  which  the 
Emperor  had  made  to  Hungary  and  to 
the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

The  new  Diet,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
new  Ministry,  lost  no  time  in  effecting  a 
number  of  much-needed  reforms.  They 
passed  laws  abolishing  all  feudal  privi- 
leges, establishing  general  and  equitable 
taxation  for  all  cla.sses,  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  the  common  people,  the 
equality  of  all  religious  bodies,  the  reunion 
of  Transylvania  with  the  mother  country, 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury.  A 
law  had 'been  passed  too  precipitately  by 
the  Diet  in  1843,  requiring  that  the  Mag- 
yar language  should  be  used  in  the  central 
courts  of  administration,  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  the  Diet.  The  Croatian 
deputies,  however,  were  exempted  from 
using  the  Hungarian  tongue  in  the  Diet 
for  the  next  six  years;  but  notwithstanding 
this  concession  the  enactment  gave  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  deep  animosity  among  the  Croats, 
and  helped  to  excite  them  to  take  up  arras 
against  the  Hungarian  Government.  The 
policy  of  the  Camarilla,  however,  had  not 
yet  been  made  apparent,  and  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1848,  the  Emperor,  in  the  character 
of  King  of  Hungary,  repaired  to  Presburg 
and  closed  the  Diet,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  at 
this  period  was  to  gain  time,  and  to  patcli 
up  such  a  Ministry  as  should  really  com- 
promise nothing,  and  yet  help  to  save 
appearances.  The  old  absolute  monarchy 
had  indeed  been  just  converted  into  a 
constitutional  one.  The  veteran  Metter- 
nich  was  in  exile,  and  Count  Sedlnitzky, 
22 
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the  obnoxious  Minister  of  Police,  had  been 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  But  no  change 
had  been  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  substance  of  power  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  party, 
who  were  merely  waiting  and  watching 
their  opportunity  to  neutralize  tlie  new 
constitution,  and  to  restore  absolutism. 
Meanwhile  they  set  themselves  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  races  in  Hungary 
against  the  Magyars,  and  to  stir  them  up 
to  rise  iu  arms  against  the  Government  at 
Pesth.  This  diabolical  scheme  originated 
with  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  the  mother 
of  the  present  emperor — a  woman  of  un- 
bounded ambition,  who  by  her  ability  and 
determination  had  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  only  man  of  the  Hapsburg  family. 
The  Greek  priests  and  officers  in  the 
Austrian  army  were  the  chief  instruments 
employed  in  carrying  out  her  nefarious 
policy.  In  Transylvania  the  Wallachs 
were  stimulated  to  take  up  arms  by  Colonel 
Urban,  and,  inflamed  against  their  former 
feudal  lords,  tliey  destroyed  the  Magyars  and 
everything  belonging  to  them  witli  indis- 
criminate fury.  In  the  military  frontier 
and  the  Banat  the  Servians  were  instigated, 
or  rather  betrayed,  into  revolt  by  their  Arch- 
bishop, Kajachich,  aided  by  Stratimirovich, 
an  Austrian  officer ;  while  Croatia  was 
forced  into  rebellion  by  another  military 
officer,  the  notorious  Jellacliieh,  who  carried 
out  his  plans  by  packing  a  Diet,  and 
excluding  from  it  the  legal  members  and 
county  magistrates.  He  summoned  a  Con- 
gress or  Diet  to  meet  at  Agram  on  the  oth 
of  June,  for  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Scla- 
vonia.  The  Austrian  Government  declared 
that  the  meeting  would  be  illegal,  and  the 
Ban  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor  to 
repair  to  Innspruck,  where  the  Court  was 
then  residing,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct.  He  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mand, and  the  Congress  of  the  '  Croatish- 
Sclavonic  nation '  was  held  in  defiance  of 
the  Imperial  prohibition.  The  deputies 
formally  invested  Jellachich  by  their  own 
authority  with  the  office  of  Ban,  which  he 


had  hitherto  held  under  the  grant  of  the 
Emperor.  In  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, Jellachich  was  proclaimed  a  rebel, 
and  was  by  a  royal  decree  stripped  of  all 
his  offices  and  titles. 

The  Croatian  leader  had  good  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  his  contumacious 
conduct  was  regarded  with  approbation  by 
the  Court  party,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor 
was  satisfied  of  his  fidelity  to  the  throne. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Vienna  between  the 
Ban  and  Count  Batthyani,  with  the  view 
of  making  an  amicable  arrangement ;  but 
as  Jellachich  '  limited  his  demands,'  as  he 
said,  '  to  the  fusion  of  the  war,  financial, 
and  foreign  departments  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  with  the  administration  of 
the  whole  empire  at  Vienna,'  no  agreement 
could  be  made,  and  the  Croatian  chief 
declared  his  determination  to  appeal  to 
the  sword.  Meanwhile  an  incident  had 
occurred  which  greatly  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry  in  the 
struggle  which  was  impending.  The  Diet 
of  Transylvania  had  come  to  a  vote  decree- 
ing the  union  of  that  province  with  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  the  surrender 
without  reserve  of  their  own  independent 
rights.  By  this  important  step  the  Magyar 
inhabitants  of  Hungary  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  1,500,000  men. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  was  convoked  at 
Pesth  on  the  2nd  of  July,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  making  vigorous  pre- 
parations to  meet  the  invasion  of  the 
savage  Croats  whom  Jellachich  was  brinsi- 
ing  into  the  field.  In  his  speech  from  the 
throne  the  Palatine,  who  op)ened  the  Diet 
as  vice-regent,  declared  the  determination 
of  the  King  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Hungarian  Constitution,  though  he  was  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  the  plot  for  its 
destruction.  The  secret  object  of  the  Aus- 
trian Camarilla  in  convoking  the  Diet  at 
this  time,  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  from 
it  fresh  levies  of  troops  for  the  war  in  Italy. 
This  preposterous  idea  was  not  likely  to 
be  realized  at  the  moment  when  Hungary 
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itself  was  about  to  be  invaded  by  the  Croats 
raid  Eascians,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Yien- 
nase  Cabinet.  Tiie  Hungarian  treasury  was 
empty ;  but  the  Diet  decreed  an  issue 
of  paper  money  to  support  the  expenses  of 
the  Avar  —  an  act,  however,  whicla  was 
disallowed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
At  tlie  same  time  considerable  sums  "were 
voluntarily  contributed  by  the  people,  who 
brought  not  only  money,  but  jewelry,  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  and  other  articles  of 
value  to  replenish  the  national  treasury; 
many  poor  women  gave  their  wedding  rings, 
the  only  precious  metal  in  their  possession. 
Early  in  the  month  of  August  the  Croatian 
troops  entered  the  Comitat  of  Toronto, 
and  laid  siege  to  Grand- Beeskerik,  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Hungary. 
The  country  on  the  Lower  Theiss  and  the 
Danube,  a  district  which  was  called  the 
granary  of  Hungary,  was  laid  waste  by 
these  rude  and  ruthless  marauders,  and 
some  of  the  regiments  sent  to  oppose  them, 
being  composed  of  Slaves,  refused  to  act 
against  the  invaders.  In  this  emergency 
the  Diet,  on  the  5th  of  September,  sent 
a  deputation  of  Hungarian  magnates  and 
deputies  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  at 
Vienna  to  represent  to  him  the  position 
of  affairs — the  safety  of  the  kingdom 
threatened  by  insurgents,  whose  leaders 
declared  that  they  were  in  arms  on  His 
Majesty's  behalf,  and  its  integrity  assailed 
by  men  under  pretence  of  upholding  the 
royal  authority.  Tliey  called  upon  the 
Emperor  to  put  an  end  to  these  disorders, 
to  discard  the  reactionary  counsels  of  his 
ad\asers,  to  sanction  the  measures  voted 
by  the  Diet,  and  to  come  to  Pesth,  where 
his  presence  was  necessary  to  save  the 
country. 

The  poor  Emperor,  however,  was  not 
permitted  to  respond  to  this  address  in  a 
straightforward  and  satisfactory  manner. 
An  evasive  and  hollow  reply  was  put  into 
his  mouth,  which  caused  deep  disappoint- 
ment to  the  deputation,  and  was  received 
by  the  citizens  of  Pesth  and  the  Diet  with 
strong  expressions  of  resentment.     It  was 


'  resolved  on  September  17th  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Vienna 
for  aid  against  the  Croatian  invasion,  which 
had  now  almost  reached  their  doors.  Jel- 
lachich,  who  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  Archduchess  Sophia,  and  had  received 
supplies  of  artillery  and  ammunition  from 
Latour,  the  ^Minister  of  War,  had  crossed 
the  Drave,  the  boundary  between  Hungary 
and  Croatia,  and  marching  rapidly  across 
Southern  Hungary  had  reached  Stuhlweis- 
senburg,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
capital.  On  crossing  the  frontier  he  had 
issued,  on  the  11th  of  September,  a  procla- 
mation declaring  that  his  taking  up  arms 
was  'inspired  only  by  pure  love  of  his 
country  and  fidelity  to  our  King.'  His 
object,  he  said,  was  to  'deliver  the  coun- 
try from  the  yoke  of  an  incapable,  odious, 
and  rebel  Government' — a  Government, 
however,  which  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  himself,  and  was  acting  under 
his  authority.  The  Hungarian  ^Ministry  re- 
sponded' to  this  proclamation  on  the  14th 
of  Septeml^er  by  a  lexy  en  7nttss€,  and  every- 
thing indicated  the  approach  of  a  mortal 
struggle  between  the  Croats  and  the 
Hungarians.  An  interview  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Ban  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  a  steamer  on  the  Lake  Balaton ; 
but  when  the  vessel  bore  down  Jellachich 
refused  to  go  on  board,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Imperial  colours  were  not  displayed. 
He  evidently  fancied  that  the  Hungarian 
capital  would  surrender  to  him  probably 
without  resistance. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  news  reached 
Pesth  that  the  Xational  Assembly  at  Vienna 
had,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Bohemian  members,  by  a  majority  of  18(3 
to  108,  refused  to  receive  the  Hungarian 
deputation.  The  aflVont  was  keenly  felt  by 
the  Diet,  and  helped  not  a  little  to  strengthen 
the  existing  feeling  against  Austria.  Strong 
suspicions  had  all  along  been  entertained 
that  the  Ban  had  invaded  Hungary  with 
the  connivance  and  approval  of  the  Austrian 
Camarilla;  but  letters  were  now  intercepted, 
and  published  in  Vienna,  which  placed  this 
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beyond  a  doubt,  and  showed  Ibtit  the  Impe- 
rial Governmeut  had  secretly  supplied  him 
with  large  sums  of  money.  An  attempt  had 
even  been  made  to  compel  all  the  com- 
manders of  the  Hungarian  garrisons  to 
submit  to  Jellachich,  but  without  success ; 
and  the  commander  of  Comorn  had  received 
orders  from  Latour  to  surrender  to  the  Ban, 
which,  however,  he  refused  to  obey.  The 
discovery  of  this  treacherous  conduct  ex- 
cited the  deepest  indignation  among  the 
Hungarians  ot  all  clt\sses.  The  Archduke 
Stephen,  the  Palatine,  who  had  throughout 
secretly  promoted  the  intrigues  of  the  Aus- 
trian Court,  now  fled  to  Vienna,  expressing 
his  deep  regret  for  the  fate  whicli  he  saw 
impending  over  Hungary  and  the  Monarchy; 
Count  Batthydni  resigned  his  office ;  and  the 
Diet  in  this  extremity  intrusted  Kossuth 
with  full  powers  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  covintry. 

On  the  day  after  tlie  Palatine  returned 
to  Vienna  Count  Lamberg,  a  nobleman  of 
large  possessions  in  Hungary  and  Carinthia, 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  generalissimo 
of  all  the  forces  in  Hungary,  with  power  to 
act  as  the  Viceroy  of  tliat  kingdom.  On  the 
27th  of  September  the  Diet  declared  that 
Lamberg's  commission  was  illegal,  as  it  had 
not  been  countersigned  by  any  Minister, 
and  intimated  that  his  mission  would  expose 
him  to  serious  danger.  Two  days  later  Count 
Lamberg  arrived  at  Buda.  He  had  impru- 
dently travelled  without  any  military  escort, 
and  refused  contemptuously  to  avail  himself 
of  the  protection  offered  him  on  his  arrival. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  excited 
crowds,  and  breathless  messengers  rushed 
in  with  the  news  that  an  action  was  at  that 
moment  going  on  at  Stuhlweissenburg, 
about  six  hours'  ride  from  the  capital,  and 
that  the  Ban  had  met  with  a  defeat.  Lam- 
berg, in  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  was  pro- 
ceeding to  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Diet,  which  was  sitting  in  Pesth,  and 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Danube,  which  separates  the  two  cities, 
when  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  an  infu- 
riated mob,  who  murdered  him. 


AYhen  tlie  news  of  this  .shocking  catas- 
trophe reached  Vienna  the  Court  and 
Cabinet  at  once  threw  off  the  mask,  and  by 
an  Imperial  decree,  dated  the  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber, it  was  announced  that  all  the  troops 
in  Hungary  and  the  adjoining  lands  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
FieId-]Mar.shal  Baron  Joseph  Jellachich, 
with  whom  the  Cabinet,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  in  close  communication  through- 
out ;  that  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in 
Hungary ;  and  that  the  Ban  '  is  hereby 
appointed  Commissary-Plenipotentiary  of 
our  Eoyal  Majesty,  with  full  and  unlimited 
powers.'  It  was  declared  at  the  same  time, 
by  another  proclamation,  that  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  was  dissolved,  and  that  all  the 
acts  done  by  it  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Emperor  were  void. 

The  publication  of  these  edicts  caused  a 
greatexcitementinVienna,which  was  already 
on  the  brink  of  a  convulsion.  The  Eichter 
battalion  of  grenadiers,  which  for  many  years 
had  been  quartered  in  Vienna,  was  ordered 
on  the  5th  of  October  to  march  to  Hungary. 
The  order  was  received  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  with  strong  indications  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  a  numerous  deputation 
of  students  and  National  Guards  marched 
down  to  applaud  them.  A  peremptory  order 
was  issued  that  tliey  should  start  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  but  they 
were  with  difficulty  induced  to  begin  their 
march,  and  an  immense  crowd  collected  and 
blocked  the  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Danube  which  led  to  the  railway  station. 
The  tocsin  now  rang  through  the  city;  every 
minute  the  excitement  increased,  and  the 
mob  assumed  a  more  threatening  a.spcct. 
An  attempt  to  capture  a  gun  led  to  a  colli- 
sion between  the  populace  and  the  Nassau 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  the  streets  became 
the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which 
all  ranks  and  all  classes — National  Guards, 
citizens,  and  even  soldiers  fighting  on  both 
sides — took  part,  and  which  terminated,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  temporary  triumph  of 
the  insurgents. 

The   insurrection   was    ultimately   most 
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injurious  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  free- 
dom and  order,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
the  Viennese  ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
curing a  respite  of  some  months  for  the 
Hungarians,  and  afforded  them  time  to 
organize  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  rights 
and  privileges.  On  the  8th  of  October 
Kossuth  was  aj^pointed  by  tlie  Diet  Presi- 
dent of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  at 
once  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures  to 
repel  the  Austrian  invasion,  which  he  was 
well  aware  would  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
Viennese  Cabinet  could  make  the  requisite 
preparations.  An  army  of  200,000  men 
was  levied  and  organized.  Powder-mills, 
cannon  foundries,  manufactories  of  mus- 
kets, percussion-caps,  and  saltpetre  sprang 
up  with  marvellous  rapidity;  and  before  the 
Austrian  Camarilla  had  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrections  in  their  own 
dominions,  Hungary  was  in  a  condition  to 
hold  her  own  against  any  force  tliat  the 
Imperial  Government  was  prepared  to  bring 
against  her. 

The  physical  conformation  of  Hungary, 
as  well  as  the  numbers,  the  character,  and 
the  training  of  its  inhabitants,  afford  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  defensive  warfare.  The 
Carpathian  Mountains,  which  form  its 
northern  bulwark,  extend  from  Presburg 
and  the  Danube  to  Transylvania,  a  space 
of  400  English  miles,  broken  by  only  three 
considerable  passes,  while  the  continuation 
of  this  lofty  barrier  is  crossed  by  only  four 
narrow  defiles  to  the  east  and  south — the 
approaches  to  P.ukovina,  Moldavia,  andWal- 
lachia.  On  the  south  the  Carnian  Alps  and 
the  rivers  Saave  and  Danube  afford  a  fron- 
tier almost  equally  impracticable  to  an  in- 
vader; but  the  plains  and  hills  on  the  westj 
towards  the  Styrian  Mountains,  are  more 
adapted  to  the  action  of  large  bodies  of 
troops,  and  therefore  less  capable  of  defence. 
Hungary  is  divided  by  the  Danube,  the 
Drave,  and  the  Theiss  into  three  portions 
of  unequal  extent,  and  the  course  of  these 
great  rivers  very  materially  affected  the 
military  operations  Avhich  were  about  to 
take  jjlace.     The  Danube  enters  the  king- 


dom at  Presburg,  and  tlows  due  east  till  it 
reaches  Waitzen,  where  it  makes  a  sudden 
and  sharp  bend  to  the  south,  and  continues 
this  course  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Scla- 
vonia,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Drave  and 
resumes  its  easterly  direction,  and  flows  on 
till  it  reaches  the  Black  Sea.  The  other 
great  river  of  Hungary  is  the  Theiss,  which 
rises  in  the  north-east,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  flows  nearly  due  south, 
until  it  joins  the  Danube,  between  Peter- 
wardein  and  Belgrade.  The  country  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Moravia  and  Ga 
licia,  on  the  south  by  Croatia  and  Sclavouia 
and  the  Banat,  on  the  east  by  Transylvania 
and  Bukovina,  and  on  the  west  by  Lower 
Austria  and  Styria.  It  is  thus  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  other  provinces  of  tlie  Austrian 
empire. 

But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
the  character  of  the  country,  its  fortresses, 
its  great  rivers  (which  sometimes  hurry 
in  rapid  torrents  and  sometimes  stagnate  in 
lakes  anel  morasses),  and  the  nature  of  the 
roads,  which  in  many  districts  are  little 
better  than  driftways  and  tracks,  bad  in  all 
seasons,  and  nearly  impassable  in  autumn 
and  winter,  afford  great  facilities  for  defence 
against  an  invading  army  unacquainted  with 
the  country  and  encumliered  with  baggage 
and  artillery.  The  Austrians  no  doubt  had 
a  great  advantage  at  the  commencement  of 
the  contest  in  the  possession  of  a  numerous, 
well-disciplined,  and  efficient  army.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  a  jiopulation  of 
at  least  14,000,000,  eminently  warlike  in 
disposition,  who  had  almost  all  received 
some  military  training,  and  were  determined 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  and  their  personal 
rights  and  liberties  against  the  centrali- 
zation and  despotic  rule  of  the  Austrian 
Government. 

The  commencement  of  the  contest  iu 
the  field  brought  to  the  front  Arthur 
Gorgei,  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  obscurity, 
but  whose  name  is  indelibly  associated 
with  the  Hungarian  war,  and  whose  ex- 
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ploits  show  him  to  have  possessed  military 
talents  of  a  verj'  high  order.     He  was  Lorn 
in  1818  at  Topportz,  an  estate  of  his  family, 
in   the   county   of   Zips,  in  the   north  of 
Hungary.     His  ancestors  had  for  centuries 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Imperial 
armies.     He  was  educated  at  Eperies,  and 
afterwards  at  the  ]MLlitary  College  of  Tuln, 
whence  he  entered  the   Hungarian  XoLle 
Guard  at  Vienna.    He  was  promoted  within 
four  years  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Palatine 
Hussars ;  but  on  his  marriage  he  quitted 
the  service,  and  withdrew  into  the  country 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  attained  remark- 
able proficiency.     He  was  in  this  retired 
situation  when  the  quarrel  began  between 
the  Austrian  Camarilla  and  the  Hungarian 
Government..       He    at    once    joined    the 
Xational  Militia,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  held  the  post  of  a  major  in  the 
5th  battalion  of  Honveds,  and  was  employed 
in  drilling  them  into  a  regular  force.    When 
the    corps    of    Eoth    and   Jellachich   was 
menacing   the  Hungarian   capital,  Gorgei 
was  sent  with  his  small  contingent  to  the 
isle  of  Czepel,  below  Pesth,  with  orders  to 
hinder,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  these 
commanders ;    but    especially   to    prevent 
their   crossing   the   Danube.      His   skilful 
assistance  brought  the  operations  of  Moriz 
Perczel's   corps   against    the   rear   of    the 
Croatians,   commanded   by  General   Eoth, 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination,  in 
spite  of  the   blunders  and  resentment  of 
Perczel  himself.    The  whole  of  the  Croatian 
corps,  consisting  of  10,000  men,  laid  down 
their   arms,   and    surrendered    themselves 
prisoners  of  war.     Meanwhile  a  battle  had 
taken  place  on  the  29th  of  September,  at 
Pakozd,  about  25  miles  from  Pesth,  between 
the  main  body  of  the  Croat  forces,  under 
Jellachich,  and  the  Hungarians,  in  which 
the  invaders  were  defeated.     The  Croatian 
leader  fled  towards  the  Austrian  frontier 
during  a  three  days'  armistice  which  was 
grantedjiim,  and  united  his  forces  to  those 
of  Prince  Windischgriitz,  who  was  prepar- 
ing to  besiec;e  Vienna. 


The  war  had  now  begun  in  earnest; 
and  Gorgei,  whose  ability  and  firmness  in 
presiding  on  the  court-martial  which  con- 
demned Count  Zichy  to  death  as  '  a  traitor 
to  the  fatherland,'  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  was 
despatched  to  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
then  commanded  Ijy  General  M6ga,  on  the 
Leitha,  which  forms  the  extreme  frontier 
of  the  kingdom  of  Vienna.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Hungarians  should  advance  to  the 
relief  of  the  capital,  which  was  then  block- 
aded by  Prince  "Windischgriitz  and  Jella- 
chich ;  but  M6ga  was  an  incapable  general, 
and  besides  was  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  and 
remained  for  a  fortnight  in  a  state  of  inde- 
cision and  inactivity.  He  at  last  (October 
30th)  advanced  to  the  aid  of  the  insurgents, 
but  committed  a  series  of  blunders  which 
were  fatal  to  the  movement,  and  was  ignomi- 
niously  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Schwechat. 
Fortunately  the  enemy  did  not  follow  up 
their  success,  otherwise  the  Hungarian  army 
might  have  been  completely  destroyed. 
Matters  were  in  a  very  critical  state,  for 
Windischgratz  would  obviously  soon  be  in 
a  condition  to  follow  up  his  victory,  and  no 
systematic  defence  had  as  j'ct  been  arranged. 
It  was  in  these  urgent  and  perilous  circum- 
stances that  the  command  of  the  defeated 
army  was  offered  to  Gorgei,  and  accepted 
by  him. 

As  soon  as  the  city  of  Vienna  had  been 
stormed  and  taken  by  Prince  "Windisch- 
gratz and  Jellachich,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  invade  Hungary  and 
suppress  the  Government  at  Pesth.  For 
this  purpose  they  mustered  at  Vienna  an 
army  of  49,118  infantry,  7236  cavahy, 
and  258  guns.  Prince  "Windischgratz,  the 
commander-in-chief,  took  the  field  with 
about  37,000  foot,  6200  horses,  and  216 
guns.  A  second  body  of  troops,  under 
General  Xugent,  was  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Styria.  A  detachment  of  7000 
men,  commanded  liy  General  Schlick,  was 
to  operate  in  Austrian  Silesia  and  Galicia. 
Another  force  of  about  5000  Croatian  troops 
was  posted  in  the  Banat,  and  there  was 
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also  a  divisiou  in  Transylvania,  under 
Cieneral  Piickuer  and  Colonel  Urlian. 

The  principal  army  of  the  Hungarians 
-vvas  on  the  Upper  Danube,  under  Gorgei, 
and  appears  to  have  been  composed  of 
about  28,000  men  and  seventy  or  eighty 
"uns.  Bern,  a  Polish  officer  of  great  mili- 
tary  skill  and  experience,  who  had  just 
escaped  from  Vienna — it  is  said  in  a  coffin 
— was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  a  body 
of  troops  stationed  in  Transylvania,  where 
his  brilliant  siiccesses  fully  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  his  appointment.  Guyou,  an 
Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  was  despatched 
against  the  Austrian  general  Simunich, 
who  headed  a  detachment  of  troops  which 
had  already  penetrated  as  far  as  Tyrnau 
in  the  north.  A  levy  of  200,000  men  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  decreed  l.iy  the 
Diet  on  the  lltli  of  July,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Honved  corps  had  been  conducted 
with  the  utmost  activity  and  speed ;  but 
meanwhile  the  defence  of  the  country 
depended  mainly  on  the  regular  forces  in 
Hungary,  which  consisted  of  some  of  the 
finest  troops  in  the  Imperial  service.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  2402  pieces 
of  ordnance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  National  Defence,  872  of  which 
were  field-pieces  fit  for  service ;  and,  under 
the  management  of  the  5th  Eegiment  of 
Artillery,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
successes  of  the  patriotic  army. 

In  the  month  of  December,  18-48,  the 
Austrian  forces,  estimated  in  all  at  130,000 
men,  moving  concentrically  from  nine 
different  quarters,  passed  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary.  Prince  Windischgriitz  left 
Schonbrun  confident  of  returning  with  vic- 
tory and  the  title  of  the  conqueror  of 
Hungary.  He  sent  before  him  a  proclam- 
ation, bearing  the  king's  signature,  which 
was  dispersed  in  great  numbers  by  his 
agents,  calling  upon  the  people  to  submit 
at  once  to  his  authority,  and  threatening 
with  immediate  death  any  person  taken 
with  a  weapon  of  any  description  in  his 
possession.  He  seems  to  have  expected 
that  the  patriots  would  make  an  uncondi- 


tional surrender.  Meanwhile,  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  proposed  by  Gorgei  for  concen- 
trating the  defence  of  the  country  behind 
the  Tlieiss,  the  Government  retired  to 
Debreczin.  The  district  in  which  Debrec- 
zin  is  situated,  lying  beyond  the  Theiss 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Maros,  is  for  many 
reasons  the  strongest  position  in  Hungary. 
'These  rivers  are  broad,  sluggish,  and  deep. 
The  Theiss  flows  between  a  vast  expanse 
of  marshy  banks,  insomuch  that  there  are 
only  six  places  between  the  mountains  and 
the  Danube  where  it  can  be  crossed  at  all, 
and  of  these  only  two  are  in  Upper  Hungary. 
Debreczin  was  therefore  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  invading  armies ;  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Hungarian  Government,  while  the 
General  was  left  either  to  fight  a  battle  at 
Ofen  or  to  convey  his  army  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danul:ie,  where  the  strong 
fortress  of  Comorn  afforded  him  a  secure 
position.  "Windischgriitz  set  out  from 
Vienna  oh  the  23rd  of  December,  and  ad- 
vanced without  opposition  to  the  vicinity 
of  Eaab,  where  the  Hungarians,  who  had 
no  intention  of  defending  that  place,  con- 
trived to  detain  him  nearly  a  week — a 
delay  of  great  importance  to  their  opera- 
tions ;  and  then  after  a  skirmish  with  the 
invaders  they  retreated  unmolested,  carry- 
ing off  all  their  guns  and  military  stores. 
On  the  4th  and  5th  of  January  Gorgei 
passed  the  Danube  at  Waitzcu,  aud  on 
the  same  day  at  Pesth  the  Austrians  crossed 
the  river  upon  the  ice,  which  was  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  support  even  their  artillery, 
and  took  possession  of  the  capital. 

Indications  had  already  been  given  of 
a  serious  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Hungarian  patriots  respecting  the  object 
of  the  contest  with  Austria.  Kossuth  and 
a  Eepublican  party,  including  a  consider- 
able number  of  Poles  and  other  foreigners, 
wished  a  complete  separation  from  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  the  estabhshment 
in  Hungary  of  a  Democratic  Republic. 
Gorgei,  on  the  other  hand,  and  all  the 
moderate  Hungarian  leaders  were  contend- 
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ing  for  the  recognition  of  their  ancient 
constitutional  liberties.  They  had  no  desire 
to  expel  tlie  Hapsburg  family  from  the 
throne,  or  to  make  an  attack  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  united  Austrian  monarchy ; 
and,  in  order  to  retain  the  regular  troops 
for  the  Hungarian  cause,  Gorgei  issued 
at  Waitzen  an  explicit  declaration  to  that 
effect.  'TJie  Hungarian  armed  rising,'  he 
said,  'was  purely  monarchical-constitutional, 
and  herein  lay  its  strength,  for  it  was  to 
tliis  circumstance  alone  that  it  owed  the 
co-operation  of  the  'regular  troops.  In 
1848  the  agitations  in  favour  of  the  arming 
succeeded  only  wlien  they  were  attempted 
in  the  name  of  the  King.'  The  ground 
taken  up  at  first,  and  held  throughout  by 
Gorgei  and  the  other  members  of  the 
moderate  section  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Hungary,  was  that  the  court  had  behaved 
to  them  with  duplicity  and  treachery,  had 
attempted  to  destroy  the  fundamental  rights 
of  their  ancient  constitution,  had  instigated 
the  Croatian  resistance  to  the  Hungarian 
Government,  and  had  made  the  opposition 
of  the  Diet  to  these  unju.stifiable  proceedings 
a  pretext  for  absorbing  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  into  the  empire  of  Austria  by  the 
destruction  of  all  that  was  independent  in 
its  institution.?. 

The  justice  of  these  declarations  could 
not  be  gainsaid,  and  the  position  of  these 
moderate  Liberals  was  greatly  strengtlieued 
by  the  abdication,  or  rather  deposition, 
of  the  poor  Emperor,  who  had  .sufficient 
intellect  to  plead  the  oath  he  had  sworn 
to  maintain  the  Huugariau  Constitution. 
'But  my  oath!  my  oath!'  exclaimed  the 
weak  but  upriglit  monarch,  when  urged 
to  give  his  assent  to  a  decree  abolishing 
that  Constitution.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  remove  him  from  the  throne, 
and  the  Camarilla  (the  chief  member  of 
which  was  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  his 
sister-in-law — '  the  modern  Agrippiua ')  re- 
solved to  place  the  crown  on  the  liead, 
not  of  her  husband,  but  of  her  sou  Francis 
Joseph,  a  youth  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age,  as  if  'a  constitutional  throne  were  a 


mere  matter  of  family  arrangement.'  This 
step  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Hun- 
garian Constitution,  which  expressly  declares 
that  '  the  King  cannot  be  discharged  from 
the  duties  of  sovereignty  without  the  consent 
of  the  nation  ; '  and  until  Francis  Joseph's 
coronation  took  place  at  Presburg,  with  the 
ancient  crown  of  Stephen,  he  was  neither 
de  jure  iwr  de  facto  King  oi  Hungary.  As 
if  to  strengthen  the  case  against  Austria, 
and  to  show  how  completely  the  councillors 
of  the  young  Emperor  disregarded  the 
rights  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire  and  the  most  solemn  obligations 
to  maintain  them,  they  represented  to  him 
that  Austrian  unity  required  the  abolition 
of  the  laws  and  immunities  which  his 
predecessors  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and 
they  issued,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1849, 
what  was  termed  the  Chartc  Odroyec,  the 
composition  of  Count  Stadion  and  the  ex- 
advocate  Bach,  which  cancelled  all  the 
peculiar  laws  and  privileges  of  the  various 
provinces,  abolished  the  Hungarian  Con- 
stitution, and  placed  the  whole  empire 
under  one  form  of  government,  under 
which  mere  empty  forms  were  accorded 
to  the  people,  and  all  real  power  was  re- 
served for  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna. 

It  would  appear  that  a  part  of  the  regular 
troops  in  Hungary  had  at  this  time  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  resist- 
ance to  the  royal  authority,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  their  scruples,  as 
well  as  of  defining  the  position  which 
he  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Consti- 
tutional party  occupied,  Gorgei  issued 
at  Waitzen,  in  the  month  of  January,  a 
'  Declaration '  to  the  effect  that '  the  Corps 
d'Armfe  of  the  Upper  Danube  remains 
faithful  to  its  oath  to  fight  resolutely 
against  every  external  enemy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  sanctioned  by -King  Ferdinand 
v.,  and  to  oppose  with  the  same  resolution 
all  those  who  may  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Constitutional  INIonarchy  by  untimely 
Eepublican  intrigues  in  the  interior  of  the 
countrv.'      If   the   Viennese    Cabinet   had 
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even  at  this  stage  recognized  the  difference 
between  the  Constitutional  and  the  Eepub- 
lican  party  in  Hungary,  and  had  guaranteed 
to  the  former  the  ancient  laws  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  kingdom,  the  war  would  in  all 
probability  have  terminated  in  an  amicable 
arrangement.  But  the  Camarilla  persisted 
in  their  short-sighted  and  arbitrary  policy, 
and  the  general  whom  they  had  intrusted 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  not 
qualified  to  conduct  with  effect  either  mili- 
tary affairs  or  civil  negotiations.  He  dis- 
couraged by  his  obstinacy  and  sanguinary 
threats  the  moderate  Liberals  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  treat,  and  by  his 
protracted  delay  of  nearly  two  months, 
spent  at  Pesth  in  total  inactivity,  he  gave 
tlie  Hungarian  Government  time  to  com- 
plete their  preparations,  and  in  the  spring 
to  take  the  field  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
The  division  of  the  Hungarians  which  was 
commanded  by  Dembinski  was  allowed  to 
retire  across  the  Tlieiss  with  little  molesta- 
tion and  no  loss ;  but  Gorgei  had  a  much 
more  difficult  task  to  perform  in  conveying 
the  main  body  of  the  Slagyar  troops  from 
Waitzen  to  the  resei-ves  at  Debreczin.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  strategic  movement 
it  was  necessary  to  traverse  the  mountain- 
ous tract  between  the  valleys  of  the  Gran, 
the  Waag,  and  the  Xeutra,  extending  to 
the  mining  towns  of  Schemnitz  and  Krem- 
nitz,  and  along  the  spurs  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  He  was  closely  followed  by  a 
superior  force  under  Marshal  Schlick,  which 
was  strengthened  at  Kremnitz  by  a  junction 
with  a  detachment  under  General  Gotz. 
In  the  rigorous  climate  of  Hungary  the 
mountain  valleys  through  which  Gorgei 
liad  to  make  his  way  were  either  encum- 
bered with  snow  or  rendered  still  more 
impassable  by  sudden  thaws,  and  the  roads 
were  mere  mountain  tracks  in  no  degree 
adapted  to  the  transport  of  artillery.  But 
in  spite  of  all  these  impediments  Gorgei 
manoeuvred  through  these  defiles  witli  con- 
summate dexterity  and  success.  His  forces 
suffered  a  reverse  at  Hoduics,  and  they 
were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  that  in 
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order  to  make  their  way  from  Kremnitz  to 
Xeusohl  it  was  found  necessary  to  follow  a 
steep  mountain  track  over  the  highest  ridge 
of  the  chain,  which  is  only  passable  in 
winter  by  taking  the  slight  sledges  of  the 
country  to  pieces.  In  one  part  this  track 
is  carried  through  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  tunnel.  Yet  even  through 
this  passage,  part  of  which  had  fallen  in, 
Gorgei  contrived,  with  immense  labour,  to 
convey  his  artillery  and  his  troops,  followed 
by  a  division  of  the  Hungarian  army  under 
General  Aulich.  He  thus  succeeded,  by  one 
of  the  most  masterly  retreats  in  modern 
warfare,  in  concentrating  his  army  again  at 
Xeusohl,  and  thence  continued  his  marcli 
towards  the  Upper  Theiss.  On  the  5th 
of  February  General  Guyon  compelled 
Schlick's  column  of  10,000  men  to  evacuate 
its  position  at  Branyiszko,  and  retreat  upon 
Eperies — a  most  important  .success.  It  was 
followed  by  the  army  of  tlie  Upper  Danube, 
which  pursued  the  defeated  enemy,  and 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  Kaschau  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  Gorgei  was  thus  once 
more  placed  in  communication  with  the 
Upper  Theiss,  and  with  the  reinforcements 
which  awaited  him  there. 

At  this  critical  point  in  the  war  (14th 
February),  wlien  the  Hungarian  general  had 
with  such  remarkable  skill  and  energy  extri- 
cated the  army  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
it  was  placed,  the  Committee  of  Defence, 
no  doubt  through  Kossuth's  influence,  most 
unwisely  and  ungratefully  superseded  Gor- 
ge!, and  nominated  the  Polish  General 
Dembinski  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  This  was,  in  every  aspect  of  the 
case,  a  mast  injudicious  step,  for  not  only 
was  the  new  general  greatly  inferior  in 
military  talent  to  his  Hungarian  predeces- 
sor, but  the  appointment  was  regarded  as 
irritating  and  insulting  by  the  Magyar 
of&cers  and  soldiers.  Gorgei  himself  be- 
lieved that  Dembinski  was  placed  .over  his 
head  in  order  to  puni.sli  him  for  the  mon- 
archical spirit  of  his  Waitzen  proclamation. 
It  .speedily  appeared  that  Dembinski's  Ee- 
publican  opinions  made  his  nomination  to 
23 
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the  chief  command  distasteful  to  the  army; 
but  Gorgei  resolved  to  set  the  soldiers  an 
example  of  submission  to  the  superior 
authority  of  the  new  general-in-chief,  and 
published  an  order  of  the  day  to  that  effect. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  however,  Dembiu- 
ski  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the 
Austrian?,  and  was  worsted  at  Kapolna  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  March,  after  an  engage- 
ment which  lasted  two  days,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  whole  war.  He 
fell  back  across  the  Theiss,  but  the  order 
to  recross  that  river  was  so  ill-received  by 
the  troops  under  Klapka  and  Gorgei  that 
the  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief 
was  at  au  end.  Szemere,  the  Government 
Commissioner  with  the  army,  was  compelled 
to  suspend  him,  and  the  command  was 
given  for  a  short  time  to  Vetter,  an  able 
and  experienced  general.  On  his  falling  ill 
it  was  again  restored  to  Gorgei.  He  sub- 
sequently informed  Kossuth  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  demonstration  which  his  corps 
d'armee,  without  his  participation  or  know- 
ledge, proposed  to  make  against  Dembinski 
at  Kaschau  was  their  anxiety  lest,  in  losing 
Gorgei,  they  should  lose  a  commander  who 
respected  their  military  oath.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  wide  difference  of 
opinion  and  feeling  between  Kossuth  and 
Gorgei  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the 
Hungarian  struggle,  though  after  the  inter- 
vention of  Russia  its  failure  was  inevitable. 
At  this  period,  however,  the  pro.spects 
of  the  Hungarians  had  gi'eatly  improved. 
Their  main  force,  amounting  to  42,000  men 
with  140  guns,  occupied  a  strong  position 
on  the  Theiss.  The  Polish  General  Bem 
had,  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrians 
out  of  Transylvania,  although  they  were 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  10,000  Eussian.s,  and 
au  important  victory  had  been  gained  by 
Damjanics  at  Szoluok.  The  left  flank  and 
rear  of  the  army  were  therefore  secure. 
Vetter,  who  was  a  skilful  tactician,  proposed 
a  regular  plan  of  operations  for  clearing  the 
road  to  the  capital,  and  a  rapid  series  of 
clever,  well-fought,  and  successful  actions 


carried  it  into  effect.  On  the  2nd  of  April 
Marshal  Schlick's  di\^sion  was  encountered 
and  defeated  by  Gorgei  at  Hatvilu,  and  this 
success  was  followed  on  the  6  th  by  a  still 
more  brilliant  victory  won  by  the  gallantry 
of  Gorgei,  Damjanics,  and  Aulich  at  Isaszeg, 
■ndthin  five  miles  of  tlie  capital.  Instead 
of  covering  the  road  to  Waitzen  on  the 
Danube  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  as  he 
should  have  done  at  aU  hazards,  the  incap- 
able Austrian  General  retreated  on  Pesth. 
Damjanics  promptly  took  advantage  of  this 
gross  blunder,  and  hastening  to  Waitzen 
with  the  3rd  corps  d'armee  stormed  the 
position  and  defeated  the  division  of  Gene- 
ral Gotz,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died 
shortly  after  of  his  wounds.  Windischgratz 
imagined  that  Gorgei's  first  aim  was  to 
re-enter  the  capital;  but  the  Hungarian 
General  had  a  much  more  important  object 
in  view — viz.,  to  relieve  Comorn,  which  the 
Austrians  had  besieged  for  some  time,  and 
to  make  this  impregnable  fortress  the  basis 
of  his  own  future  operations.  Following  a 
circuitous  route  through  the  mountains,  he 
without  resistance  crossed  the  Gran,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  with  his  right  -wing  between 
Kalna  and  Szecsi,  about  twenty-four  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Danube.  On 
the  20th  Damjanics  and  Klapka  defeated 
a  strong  column  of  the  Austrians  at  K^mend, 
and  forced  them  to  retire  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  liy  the  bridge  of  boats  under 
the  town  of  Gran.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  at  Nagy-Sarlo,  in  which  Damjanics 
was  again  victorious  over  the  4th  Austrian 
corps  d'armee  under  General  Wohlgemuth, 
and  on  the  22nd  Comorn  was  relieved.  This 
brilliant  series  of  achievements  cleared  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube  completely  of  the 
enemy. 

The  main  army  of  the  Austrians,  under 
Prince  Windischgriitz,  now  again  evacuated 
Pesth,  and  took  the  liigh  Toad  to  Vienna. 
Opposite  Comorn  it  effected  a  junction  with 
the  forces  which  had  very  unwisely  con- 
tinued to  invest  the  outworks  of  that  fort- 
ress on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
though  the  besiegers  had  been  compelled 
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to  evacuate  the  left  bank,  on  which  both 
the  town  and  the  citadel  stand.  A  tde-dc- 
23ont  had  been  constructed  on  the  right 
bank,  which  had  been  strengthened  by 
some  field-works,  and  the  whole  connected 
with  the  fortress  by  a  iiying  bridge.  On 
the  night  of  the  25t]i  April  a  strong 
column  of  the  Hungarian  infantry  crossed 
the  Danube  by  this  bridge  and  attacked  the' 
Austrian  intrenchments ;  and  such  was 
the  ardour  of  the  troops  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had 
passed  the  river  and  joined  in  the  assault. 
Klapka  commanded  the  left  wing,  Dam- 
janics  the  centre,  and  Gbrgei  the  right. 
The  action  was  very  severe,  but  it  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Anstrians.  '  We  had 
taken,'  says  Gorgei,  'the  fortified  camp, 
together  with  the  enemy's  trenches,  the 
equipment  of  a  besieging  battery,  and  con- 
siderable stores  of  pioneers'  tools  and  pro- 
jectiles, nay,  even  the  tents  of  the  hostile 
camp,  and  had  completely  delivered  the 
fortress ;  while  the  enemy,  far  from  disput- 
ing with  us  the  possession  of  all  this,  con- 
tented liimself  with  tlie  lau'ried  protection 
of  his  retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  by 
Eaab  to  Wieselburg.  With  the  complete 
deliverance  of  Comorn  the  execution  of 
the  plan  of  operations  projected  in  Godollo 
— after  the  battle  of  Isaszeg — by  our  chief 
of  the  general  staff,  had  satisfactorily  suc- 
ceeded— thanks  to  the  nnshaken  firmness 
of  General  Damjanics  during  the  battle 
of  Nagy-Sarld,  as  well  as  to  the  admir- 
able i")erseverance  and  rare  masterly  skill 
with  which  General  Aulich  knew  how 
so  long  to  fetter  the  Austrian  principal 
army  concentrated  before  Pesth,  and  to 
deceive  it  as  to  our  real  strategic  inten- 
tions until  the  subsequent  perception  of 
them  appeared  to  be  only  the  more  calcu- 
lated to  lead  our  bewildered  adversary  to 
the  disgraceful  defeat  at  Nagy-Sarld.'  With 
this  combat  the  first  campaign  ended  in  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  invading  army. 

Shortly  before  this  (22nd  April)  Prince 
Windischgratz  was  recalled,  though  in  every 
way  a  fit  representative  of  the  Viennese 


Cabinet.  A  writer  who  cherished  a  bitter 
feeling  of  hostility  against  the  Hungarian 
Government  says  of  him,  most  justly,  'As 
a  negotiator  he  had  been  stern  and  unbend- 
ing— as  a  soldier,  feeble  and  imprudent; 
and  in  both  capacities  he  left  tJie  Hungarian 
insurrection  far  more  formidable  than  he 
found  it  six  months  before,  when  after  the 
battle  of  Scheweehat  all  resistance  seemed 
to  melt  before  him.' 

Other  events,  however,  much  more  im- 
portant had  in  the  meantime  occurred  on 
both  sides.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  Aus- 
trian Cabinet  had  promulgated  the  new 
Constitution  for  the  whole  empire,  abolish- 
ing all  the  ancient  provincial  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  and  the  relations 
which  had  existed  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  1720  between  Hungary  and  the 
house  of  Hapsljurg.  This  arbitrai-y  and 
utterly  unjustifiable  step  closed  the  door 
against  all  attempts  to  negotiate  peace  on 
the  basis  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  when  Gorgei  was  at 
Godollo,  Kossuth  had  proposed  to  him  to 
answer  the  Imperial  Constitution  by  the 
separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria.  He 
had  persuaded  himself  that  '  England, 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  even  all  Germany 
itself,  not  excepting  Austria's  own  heredi- 
tary States,  were  waiting  only  till  Hungary 
should  proclaim  itself  as  independent  to 
impart  to  it  their  material  aid,  and  tliat 
the  Poles  would  speedily  follow  the  example 
of  Hungary,  who  would  find  a  powerful 
ally  also  in  the  Porte.'  Gorgei  remonstrated 
strongly  against  this  proposal,  and  insisted 
on  the  injury  it  would  do  to  their  cause 
in  the  estimation  of  the  European  Powers. 
'  It  would  force  the  old  soldiers,'  he  said, 
'  to  violate  their  oath,  and  thus  morally 
shake  them.'  They  were  now  fighting  for 
their  legitimate  king,  Ferdinand  V.,  and  the 
Constitution,  against  Francis  Joseph,  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  usurper ;  but  '  the  sep- 
aration of  Hungary  from  Austria  would  no 
longer  be  a  just  cause,  and  the  struggle  for 
this  would  be  a  struggle  not /or  but  aijainst 
the  law.'    Gorgei's  remonstrances,  however. 
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were  unheeded;  for  on  the  14th  of  April 
the  Diet,  through  Kossuth's  influence,  was 
induced  to  declare  that  the  house  of  Haps- 
burn-Lorraine  had  forfeited  its  right  to  the 
thro;ie  of  Hungary.  The  future  form  of 
government  for  Hungary  was  to  be  an  open 
question,  and  fur  the  present  it  was  to  be 
governed  by  a  President,  assisted  by  a 
Cabinet  of  Ministers.  This  ill-advised 
step,  though  certainly  provoked,  produced 
none  of  the  advantages  which  Kossuth  bad 
so  confidently  predicted ;  and  it  further 
caused  hurtful  dissensions  among  the 
Haunariaus  themselves,  while  it  lost  them 
the  sympathy  of  the  friends  of  monarchy 
throughout  Europe. 

General  Welden,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Austrian  armies,  was 
not  a  more  capable  soldier  than  bis  prede- 
cessor. He  proved  cpiite  unable  to  resist 
the  '  \'illainous  miscreants,  the  scum  of  all 
people,'  as  in  his  proclamation  to  his  troops 
he  termed  his  opponents ;  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  the 
forces  to  Presburg,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Hungarian  territory,  in  order  to  protect 
the  approach  to  Vienna.  The  danger  to 
the  capital  was  indeed  thought  by  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  at  this  time  to  be  so  great 
that  on  his  urgent  request  a  column  of 
13,000  Paissian  infantry,  with  forty-eight 
guns,  was  despatched  lay  the  Prince  of 
Warsaw  by  railroad  for  its  protection.  But 
Gorgei  was  convinced,  from  the  dissatisfac- 
tion wliich  the  deposition  of  the  Imperial 
family  had  produced  among  the  troops,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  induce  them  to 
invade  the  Austrian  territory.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  adopt  a  plan  recommended 
by  Klapka,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Buda,  which 
stands  opposite  Pesth  and  completely  com- 
mands the  capital.  The  siege  commenced 
on  the  4th  of  May.  The  old  Turkish  fortress 
was  gallantly  defended  by  General  Hentzi, 
and  held  out  for  seventeen  days.  It  was 
stormed  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  Hentzi  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Hungary  was  now  completely  cleared  of 


its  invaders ;  and  as  between  them  and  the 
Austrian  Camarilla,  who  had  sought  to 
destroy  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  deprive  the  Hungarians  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  they  had  won 
the  victory  and  had  shown  that  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  position  against  all 
the  assaults  of  the  imperial  forces.  The 
Vienna  Cabinet  virtually  acknowledged 
that  they  were  worsted  in  the  conflict  by 
appealing  to  Eussia  for  helj)  to  suppress  the 
insurrection.  The  Czar  readily  responded  to 
the  appeal,  for  a  free  Hungary  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  spectacle  to  Poland  and 
the  other  oppressed  provinces  of  his  vast 
and  unwieldy  empire.  It  is  probable  that 
Kossuth,  whose  sanguine  temperament  made 
him  underrate  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Hungarians  had  to  contend,  may  still  have 
believed  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
offer  a  successful  resistance  to  the  combined 
Austrian  and  Ilussian  invasion;  but  the 
generals  had  begun  to  despair  of  their 
cause.  Klai^ka  repeatedly  expressed  his 
opinion  that  nothing  could  save  Hungary 
but  a  foreign  intervention  ojjposed  to  the 
adverse  intervention  of  Eussia ;  and  Gorgei 
declared  that  he  counted  the  existence 
of  his  country  by  weeks,  and  that  the 
only  question  to  be  determined  was  how 
to  destroy  the  greatest  number  of  their 
enemies  and  to  finish  the  contest  with  the 
greatest  honour. 

AVelden  had  by  this  time  resigned  his 
command ;  and  the  chief  direction  of  the 
Austrian  forces  was  transferred,  on  the  30th 
of  JNIay,  to  Baron  Haynau,  who  was  recalled 
from  the  siege  of  Venice  for  that  purpose. 
The  new  commander  had  already  earned  au 
unenviable  notoriety  liy  the  cruelties  which 
he  had  committed  at  the  storming  of  Brescia, 
and  he  seems  to  have  entered  upon  his 
Hungarian  campaign  with  the  determina- 
tion to  show  no  mercy  to  any  of  the 
patriots  who  fell  into  his  hands.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  put  to  death  two 
prisoners  of  war  whom  Windischgratz  and 
Welden  had  kept  five  months  in  confine- 
ment, and  he  conducted   his   proceedings- 
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throughout  with  a  savage  biutality  that 
.ras  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 

Tlie  Austrian  army  under  Hayuau,  which 
commenced  its  operations  on  the  9th  of  June, 
consisted  of  66,670  infantry,  10,000  cavalry, 
and  324  guns.  The  total  amount  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  employed  in  Hungary  amounted 
to  162,951  men,  with  528  guns.  The  main 
army,  commanded  by  Prince  Paskiewitch, 
took  the  field  on  the  17th  of  June. 

The  Hungarians,  completely  outnum- 
bered, feeling  unable  to  cope  with  these 
enormous  armies  in  the  western  district  of 
the  country,  resolved  to  make  a  general 
concentration  of  their  troops  on  the  Lower 
Theiss  and  the  Maros,  about  Szegedin,  and 
there  to  make  a  final  stand.  One  division 
of  the  army  under  Dembinski  made  good 
its  retreat  to  this  place  without  much  moles- 
tation; but  Gorgei,  who  was  stationed  at 
Comorn,  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  per- 
form in  his  attempt  to  conduct  his  forces 
to  Southern  Hungary.  The  direct  road  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  No  course  reiuained, 
therefore,  but  to  take  the  circuitous  northern 
road  by  the  mountainous  regions  he  had 
passed  six  mouths  before.  It  was  both  a 
difficult  and  a  dangerous  route,  for  the 
Eussians,  as  he  knew,  were  advancing  in 
that  direction  ;  and,  indeed,  the  outposts 
of  their  cavalry  had  taken  possession  of 
"Waitzen  before  the  Hungarians  reached 
that  town. 

Leaving  20,000  of  his  troops  vnth  Klapka 
to  hold  the  fortress  of  Comorn,  Gorgei,  on 
the  8th  of  July,  set  out  on  his  perilous 
march  at  the  head  of  27,000  men.  The 
direct  road  from  Comorn  to  Waitzen,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  little  more 
than  a  dangerous  towing  path  ;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  his  artillery  through 
the  defile  to  Waitzen,  where  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  drive  back  the 
right  wing  of  the  Eussian  army,  which 
blocked  the  straight  eastern  road  through 
Godollo.  Under  cover  of  the  night  he 
passed  between  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  and  their  base  of  operations,  and 


after  a  march  of  eighteen  days  over  a  most 
difficult  country,  during  which  he  traversed 
400  miles,  from  Comorn  to  Szegedeu,  in  pre- 
sence of  several  hostile  armies  of  superior 
force,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Arad,  where 
communication  was  reopened  with  the 
Government  and  the  forces  at  its  disposal, 
but  too  late  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
division  under  Dembinski,  Vetter,  and 
Ciuyon. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in 
the  north,  Haynau  had  marched  cUrect  to 
the  relief  of  Temesvtir,  which  was  still  held 
by  an  Austrian  garrison,  and  against  the 
forces  assembled  at  Szegedin.  l3embinski 
unaccountably  evacuated  the  hnes  he  had 
constructed  there  without  firing  a  shot. 
The  Austrians  crossed  the  Theiss  at  Alt- 
Szegedin,  and  defeated  Dembinski  in  a 
series  of  engagements,  the  last  of  which 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Temesvar  on 
the  9th  of  August,  the  day  on  which 
Gorgei  arrived  on  the  Maros,  thirty  miles 
from  th€> battlefield.  If  the  Polish  general, 
in  evacuating  Szegedin,  had  retreated  ou 
Arad  instead  of  on  Temesvar  the  junction 
of  the  two  armies  might  have  been  effected 
before  the  decisive  action  was  fought ;  but 
in  no  case,  owing  to  the  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy,  could  the  final  catastrophe 
have  been  long  averted.  The  entrance  of 
a  body  of  60,000  Eussians  into  Transyl- 
vania had  completely  turned  the  tide  of 
affairs  in  that  province,  and  after  a  series 
of  severe  actions,  in  which  he  was  com- 
pletely over-matched  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  Austrians  and  their  potent  auxiliaries, 
Bem,  on  the  6th  of  August,  made  his  escape 
into  the  Banat,  and  hastened  thence,  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles,  which  he  traversed  in 
three  days,  to  jom  Dembinski  at  Temes- 
var. He  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  action, 
and  exerted  himself  with  Ms  character- 
istic gallantry  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  but  in  vain.  The  Himgarian 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  great, 
but  their  army  was  totally  dispersed,  and 
thousands  of  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians. 
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Ill  the  course  of  tlie  night  of  the  10th  of 
August,  a  despatch  arrived  at  Arad  from 
Guyon,  stating  that  Dembiuski's  army  no 
longer  existed  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
da}',  some  hours  before  the  arrival  of  this 
intelligence,  a  private  conference  had  taken 
place  between  Kossuth  and  Gorgei  in  the 
fortress  of  Arad,  at  which  the  General 
explicitly  declared  that  if  the  Austrians 
had  been  victorious  at  Temesvar  he  would 
lay  down  his  arms.  Gorgei  affirms  that  at 
this  time  Kossuth  agreed  with  his  resolu- 
tion to  follow  this  course.  On  the  following 
day  the  Provisional  Government  formally 
transferred  the  supreme  civil  and  military 
power  to  Gorgei.  They  must  have  had  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  pursue,  and  though  Kossuth 
vehemently  resisted  the  proposal  to  sur- 
render, the  officers  present  at  the  council 
agreed  that  the  struggle  was  now  liopeless. 
The  army,  disheartened  and  reduced  in 
numbers,  with  no  basis  of  operations,  was 
surrounded  by  overwhelming  forces,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  contest  could  only 
issue  in  their  destruction  without  promoting 
in  any  way  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  charge  of  treachery  so  loudly  and  per- 
sistently brought  against  Gorgei  was  abso- 
lutely without  foundation.  He  was  shut 
up  to  the  course  which  he  adopted.  He 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Eussian  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  on  the  loth  of  August, 
with  30,000  troops  and  138  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, he  surrendered  at  Yilagos  to  the  Eus- 
sian General  Eudiger. 

The  fortresses  of  Comorn  and  Peter- 
wardein,  however,  still  held  out.  The 
former,  which  was  regarded  as  impregnable, 
lies  on  a  low  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Waag  and  the  Danube  ; 
and  as  these  two  broad  rivers  describe  an 
acute  angle  at  this  spot,  the  place  is  un- 
approachable on  its  two  principal  sides  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  engineering.  It 
is  strengthened  by  formidable  fieldworks 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  where 
the  Austrians  had  been  so  signally  defeated 
by  Gorgei  in  the  month  of  April.     The  for- 


tress was  under  tlie  command  of  Klapka, 
a  Hungarian  general  of  great  ability  and 
experience,  and  was  garrisoned  by  20,000 
men  well  provisioned  and  equipped.  Gorgei, 
on  intimating  his  own  surrender  at  Vilagos 
to  Klapka,  had  oi-dered  him  to  give  up 
Comorn  to  the  Austrians.  This,  however, 
the  commander  refused  to  do,  except  on 
condition  that  a  complete  amnesty  should 
be  granted  to  all  the  Hungarians ;  that  the 
garrison  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
arms,  and  to  retire  to  some  neighbouring 
country;  and  that  an  independent  Ministry 
should  be  gi'anted  to  Hungary.  Haynau 
insisted  upon  an  unconditional  surrender, 
and  made  preparations  to  lay  siege  to  the 
fortress.  In  the  end  honourable  terms  of 
capitulation  were  offered  to  the  commander 
and  accepted  by  him,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress  on  the  1st  of  October  brought 
this  memorable  struggle  to  a  close. 

The  Viennese  Cabinet  used  their  victory 
most  mercilessly,  and  in  Haynau  they  found 
an  instrument  after  their  own  heart.  His 
floCTcrincr  of  women  and  other  savage  brutali- 
ties  have  stamped  liis  memoiy  with  indelible 
infamy,  and  reflect  deep  disgrace  upon  his 
employers.*     Gorgei  was  protected  by  an 

'  Haynau's  atrocities  brought  upon  him  great  odium, 
even  in  Austrian  society  at  Vienna,  and  the  Govern- 
ment sought  to  get  rid  of  the  disgrace  of  employing 
him  by  dismissing  him  from  his  office — '  a  broken  tool 
whom  tjTants  cast  away.'  In  the  autumn  of  1S50  he 
paid  a  visit  to  London,  though  warned  by  Metternich 
not  to  do  so.  He  professed  to  think  that  his  presence 
in  England  would  turn  public  oriinion  in  his  favour. 
On  the  5th  of  Sejitember  he  went  to  visit  the  brewery 
of  Barclay  &  Perkins,  accompanied  by  two  friends. 
As  soon  as  his  presence  was  kno'mi  a  number  of  the 
draymen  turned  out,  armed  with  brooms  and  other 
missiles,  and  assailed  him  with  abusive  epithets  and 
shouts  of  'Down  \vith  the  Austrian  butcher!'  His 
hat  was  knocked  over  his  eyes,  he  was  pelted  with 
mud,  and  his  coat  was  torn.  He  and  his  friends  at 
length  made  their  escape  from  the  brewery,  but  only 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  who  had  mean- 
while collected  outside.  He  was  surrounded,  pelted, 
and  dragged  along  the  road  by  his  long  moustaches. 
With  the  mob  at  his  heels  he  at  last  found  refuge  in 
the  upper  room  of  a  public-house  by  the  river-side, 
till  the  police  came  to  his  rescue,  and  took  him  away 
in  a  police  galley  to  a  place  of  safety.  Haynau  was 
recommended  to  prosecute  the  draymen ;  but  he 
prudently  declined  to  do  so,  knowing  that  the  defence 
of  the  accused  would  necessarily  be  a  minute  recajjitu- 
lation  of  all  the  barbarities  committed  by  him  in  Italy 
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agreement  A^'ith  the  Russian  Field-marshal, 
and  received  a  pardon  from  the  Emperor ; 
but  the  other  officers,  who  believed  that 
they  too  were  safe,  were  delivered  up  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Haynau.  All  below 
the  rank  of  a  general,  if  not  consigned  to 
prison,  were  compelled  to  serve  as  privates 
in  the  Austrian  army.  The  generals  were 
brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial,  and 
were  all  condemned  to  death.  General 
Kiss  and  other  three  officers  were  shot,  but 
Count  Leiuingen,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria, 
Generals  Aulich,  ISTagy  Siindor,  Lahuer, 
Poltenberg,Knezich,Vecsey,Damjanics,  and 
Colonel  Kazenczy  all  died  upon  the  gibbet. 
The  executions  lasted  from  seven  iu  the 
morning  till  ten,  and  the  officers  who  la.st 
suffered  were  compelled  to  witness  the  death 
of  their  comrades. 

This  mercile.ss  treatment  of  men  who  had 
fought  in  defence  of  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion tji  their  country  excited  a  feeling  of 
deep  indignation  throughout  Europe,  which 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  execution  of 
Count  Louis  Batthyani,  whom  the  Emperor 
had  appointed  Prime  Minister  of  Htmgary. 
He  had  always  advocated  moderate  coun- 
sels, and  he  resigned  his  office  on  discovering 
the  treachery  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
and  their  connivance  with  Jellachich.  He 
was  seized  and  detained  by  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz  when  he  accompanied  a  depu- 
tation commissioned  to  carry  a  message 
from  the  Diet  to  that  incompetent  and 
relentless  commander.  He  had  ever  since 
been  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  was 
now  brought  to  trial  before  the  Central 
Committee  of  Inquiry — an  illegal  and  in- 

and  in  Hungary.  '  I  must  own,'  wrote  Lord  Palmer- 
stou  to  Sir  George  Gi-ey,  then  Home  .Secretary,  'that 
1  thiuk  Haynau 's  coming  here,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  so  soon  after  his  Italian  and  Hungarian  ex- 
ploits, was  a  wanton  insult  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  whose  opiinion  of  him  had  been  so  loudly 
proclaimed  at  jniblic  meetings  and  in  all  the  news- 
papers. But  the  draymen  were  wrong  in  the  particu- 
lar course  they  adopteil.  Instead  of  striking  him, 
which,  however,  by  Roller's  account  (the  Austrian 
Charge-  dAffaires)  they  did  not  do  much,  they  ought 
to  have  tossed  him  in  a  blanket,  roUod  him  in  the 
kennel,  .and  then  sent  him  home  in  a  cab,  piaying  his 
fare  to  the  hotel.' 


competent  tribunal.  His  trial  was  con- 
ducted with  an  entire  disregard  of  equity 
and  even  common  decency.  His  demand 
for  legal  assistance  was  denied,  and  the 
witnesses  whom  ho  wished  to  adduce  that 
they  might  give  testimony  in  his  behalf 
were  refused  by  his  judges.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  but  in  order  to 
escape  this  ignominious  death  he  wounded 
himself  so  severely  that  the  officials  were 
obliged  to  cause  him  to  be  shot.  His 
estates  w'ere  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  his 
wife  and  children  were  left  to  poverty  and 
exile.  In  no  long  time  merited  vengeance 
overtook  the  perpetrators  of  these  cruel 
deeds ;  and  the  boy-emperor,  who  w'as  the 
mere  puppet  of  Schwartzenberg,  Stadion, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Court  party, 
discovered  to  his  cost  that  the  policy  they 
had  forced  him  to  adopt  was  as  ruinous  as  it 
was  wicked. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Hungarian  cause 
Kossuth,  Beni,  Dembin.ski,  and  a  large 
body  of 'Hungarian  and  Polish  exiles  fled 
for  refuge  to  Widdin,  within  the  Turkish 
dominions.  A  formal  demand  was  made 
by  Austria  and  Pussia  that  the  fugitives 
should  be  delivered  up.  The  Sultan  and 
his  Ministers,  however,  gave  a  firm  refusal, 
on  the  ground  that  as  Kossuth  and  his 
friends  had  not  violated  any  Turkish  law, 
or  used  their  asylum  for  purposes  hostile 
to  either  Austria  or  Eussia,  it  would  be  dis- 
honourable to  the  Porte  and  a  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  to  'sur- 
render them.  As  no  threats  could  shake 
the  resolution  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  two  aggressive 
powers  intimated  the  susi)ension  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  their  own  courts 
and  that  of  the  Sultan.  This  inqjerious 
behaviour  excited  deep  indignation  among 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  France; 
and  when  the  Sultan,  thus  threatened  by 
the  two  arbitrary  Governments,  appealed 
fur  protection  to  the  British  and  French 
Governments  it  was  at  once  given  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  The  former  not 
only  addressed  a  remonsti'ance  to  Russiaj 
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but  directed  our  Jlediterranean  fleet  to 
move  towards  tlie  Dardanelles  to  be  ready 
if  necessary  to  support  Turkey.  The  Czar 
was  very  indignant  at  this  movement,  but 
neither  he  nor  the  Emperor  of  Austria  were 
in  a  condition  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  their  insolent  and  un- 
righteous demand  was  withdrawn.  The 
Sultau  undertook  to  keep  the  refugees 
under  some  restraint,  and  nearly  two  years 
elapsed  before  Kossuth  and  several  of  the 
more  conspicuous  of,  their  number  were 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  other  countries. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment in  the  contest  with  Hungary,  their 
treacherous  and  illegal  assault  on  the  con- 
stitution of  that  kingdom,  and  the  merciless 
severity  with  which  they  hunted  down  the 
Hungarians  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  drew 
upon  them  the  obloquy  of  all  Europe,  and 
greatly  affected  the  stability  of  the  empire. 
'The  Austrian.?,' Lord  Palmer-ston  wrote  (9th 
of  September,  1849)  to  Lord  I'onsonby,  our 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  'are  really  the 
greatest  brutes  that  ever  called  themselves 
by  the  undeserved  name  of  civilized  men. 
Their    atrocities   in   Galicia,    in    Italy,   iu 


Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  are  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  proceedings  of  the  negro 
race  in  Africa  and  Haiti.  .  .  .  The  rulers 
of  Austria  (T  call  them  not  statesmen  or 
stateswomen)  have  now  brought  their 
country  to  this  remarkable  condition,  that 
the  Emperor  holds  his  various  territories 
at  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  three 
extei-nal  Powers.  He  holds  Italy  just  as 
long  and  no  longer  than  France  chooses  to 
let  him  have  it.  The  first  quarrel  between 
Austria  and  France  will  drive  Austria  out 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  He  holds  Hun- 
gary and  Galicia  just  as  long  and  no  longer 
than  Piussia  chooses  to  let  him  have  them. 
The  first  quarrel  with  Eussia  will  detach 
these  countries  from  the  Austrian  crown. 
He  holds  his  German  provinces  by  a  tenure 
dependent,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  feelings 
and  opinions  which  it  wUl  be  difBcnlt  for 
him  and  his  Ministers  either  to  combine 
with  or  stand  out  against.'  These  pro- 
phetic words  were  in  no  long  time  strikingly 
fulfilled  in  the  ignominious  expulsion  of 
Austria  from  Italy,  Venice,  and  Germany, 
and  in  the  present  unstable  condition  of 
the  remaining  provinces  of  the  empire. 
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On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Belgium  and 
Holland  remained  unalleetcd  by  the  revolu- 
tionary shock  which  overturned  the  thrones 
of  so  many  despots;  but  the  tranquillity  of 
Great  Britain  ■was  for  a  few  months  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrigues  and  tumults  of  the 
Chartists  and  the  Irish  Home  Eulers.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  extensive  and  salutary 
as  were  the  changes  it  produced  in  the 
representation  of  the  country,  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  advocates  of  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  triennial  par- 
liaments. They  were  silenced  for  the  time 
by  the  popu.lar  enthusiasm  for  the  '  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill;'  but 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  they  com- 
menced an  agitation  in  favour  of  their 
political  creed.  In  1838  Mr.  Buncombe, 
one  of  the  members  for  Finsbury,  brought 
the  ciuestion  of  the  adoption  of  the  ballot, 
and  the  shortening  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments, before  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
only  twenty  members  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment which  he  proposed  to  the  address. 
Shortly  before  this  a  '  Working  ]\Ien's 
Association'  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  Radical  views ;  and 
a  conference  between  six  of  the  members 
of  this  society  and  six  of  Mr.  Buncombe's 
supporters  in  Parliament,  issued  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  document  called  the  'People's 
Charter,'  containing  the  well-known  'six 
points' — universal  or  manhood  suffrage; 
annual  Parliaments;  vote  by  ballot;  aboli- 
tion of  the  property  qualification  then 
VOL.  in. 


required  for  the  English  and  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the 
payment  of  members;  and  equal  electoral 
districts.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  this 
association  were  mere  mercenary  traders 
in  agitation ;  but  others  were  undoubtedly 
both  honest  and  able  men,  though  extreme 
and  violent  in  their  opinions  and  speeches. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  Chartist  agitators 
was  an  Iilshman  named  Eeargus  O'Connor, 
who  was  originally  a  Dublin  barrister  and 
a  follower  of  O'Connell.  Clever,  needy, 
vain,  unprincipled,  and  unscrupulous,  he 
was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Chartists, 
who  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the 
working  classes,  and  the  management  of 
the  agitation  fell  mainly  into  his  hands. 
Newspapers  to  advocate  the  cause  were 
started  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  other 
large  towns ;  paid  orators  were  employed 
to  itinerate  the  country,  harangue  pifblic 
meetings,  and  organize  branch  .societies  in 
the  towns  and  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts.  The  violent  language  employed 
by  these  demagogues  naturally  produced 
great  excitement  among  the  ignorant  multi- 
tudes whom  they  addressed,  denouncing  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  'knaves 
by  whom  the  people  were  kept  down.'  Some 
of  them  openly  advocated  the  adoption  of 
pliysical  force  in  order  to  obtain  what  they 
regarded  as  their  rights.  Others  strove  to 
excite  popular  feeling  against  the  new 
Poor  Law,  declared  that  it  was  a  system 
24 
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of  wholesale  murder,  and  that  no  one  couhl 
Llanic  the  poor  man  who  should  'stab  the 
workhouse  official  that  attempted  to  part 
him  from  his  wife.'  Tlie  manufacturers 
were  the  special  object  of  the  detestation 
of  this  class,  who  denounced  them  as  devils 
that  caused  children  to  be  tortured  in 
factories  for  their  own  amusement,  and 
hinted  not  obscurely  that  these  bastiles 
deserved  to  be  burned  to  the  ground. 
These  were  the  men  who  moved  the 
adoption  of  tlie  Chrirter  at  anti-corn  law 
meetings,  and  who  declared  that  the  repeal 
of  that  law  was  sought  by  the  manufac- 
turers merely  in  order  that  wages  might  be 
reduced  and  their  own  gains  increased. 
Men  of  this  stamp  were  not  excited  to 
violent  measures  by  any  pressure  of  want 
or  personal  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  in  the  receipt  of  excellent  wages ;  and 
if  they  had  exercised  prudence  and  practised 
economy  might  have  saved  money  to  provide 
against  a  time  of  distress,  and  might  at  the 
same  time  have  enjoyed  the  franchise  as 
£10  householders.  ISut  in  a  time  of  pros- 
perity they  squandered  their  earnings  on 
foolish  and  mischievous  indulgences ;  and 
then  when  they  were  o\'ertaken  by  adver- 
sity, for  which  they  had  made  no  provision, 
and  they  were  hungry  and  idle,  they  at 
once  poured  out  their  maledictions  on  those 
masters  who  by  prudence  and  self-denial 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  spoke  ami 
acted  as  if  the  comforts  of  the  employers 
had  been  obtained  by  robljing  their  workmen. 
There  were  no  doubt  some  among  the 
Chartist  leaders  wdio  were  judicious,  intelli- 
gent, well-informed,  and  honest,  and  were 
anxious  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
and  the  possession  of  political  power  in 
order  that  they  might  assist  in  redressing 
social  wrongs  and  promote  the  instruction 
and  training  of  the  working  classes,  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
But  persons  of  this  class — the  moral-force 
Chartists,  as  they  were  called — were  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  they  were 
speedily  overborne  by  the  extreme  and 
violent  members  of  the  body,  conspicuous 


among  whom  were  the  Eev.  J. E.  Stephens, 
a  Methodist  minister  of  Ashton-under-Lyne; 
Eicliard  Oastler  of  Leeds,  an  ignorant  and 
furious  demagogue  of  the  Tory  class;  and 
O'Connor  himself,  who  was  quite  well  aware 
of  the  impossibilityof  success  in  any  physical 
force  movement,  but  found  that  he  could 
maintain  his  aiithority  with  his  party  only 
by  chiming  in  witli  their  violent  language 
and  extreme  measures. 

The  Chartist  meetings  were  now  more 
frequently  held,  and  were  attended  by 
much  larger  numbers  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agitation.  The  language 
employed  by  the  speakers  had  also  become 
more  violent  and  threatening.  At  one  of 
the  torchlight  meetings  Stephens,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  furious  harangue,  inti- 
mated that  the  multitude  present  should 
take  care  to  come  to  such  meetings  armed. 
At  another  he  denounced  a  millowner  of 
Aston-under-Lyne  as  'a  devil's  magistrate,' 
and  prophesied  that  his  house  would  soon 
be  to  hot  to  hold  him;  and  this  gentleman's 
factory  was  set  on  fire  one  night  soon  after, 
while  Stephens  was  holding  forth  to  a  torch- 
light assemblage. 

The  Government  had  hitherto  shown 
the  greatest  forbearance  towards  these 
incendiaries  and  their  wretched  dupes,  and 
had  in  consequence  incurred  a  good  deal 
of  blame.  But  they  now  felt  that  lenity 
had  been  carried  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
had  iu  fact  led  men  of  the  Stephens  and 
O'Connor  class  to  imagine  that  the  Min- 
isters were  afraid  of  them.  Lord  John 
Eussell  was  convinced  that  the  safety  of 
society  required  the  adoqtion  of  more 
rigorous  measures.  A  royal  proclamation 
was  issued  in  December,  1838,  enjoining 
all  persons  to  desist  from  holding  torch- 
light meetings.  Stephens  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial  at  Chester,  ou  the  15th  of 
August,  1830,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
imprisoned  for  eighteen  months. 

The  punishment  of  this  firebrand  had, 
however,  no  effect  iu  moderating  the  vio- 
lence of  his  associates,  who  continued  to 
provide  themselves  with  firearms  and  pikes, 
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to  lie  ill  readiuess  for  a  rising  when  the 
time  to  talce  the  field  .sliould  arrive.  A 
inon.ster  petition,  said  to  liave  been  signed 
by  upwards  of  1,200,000  persons,  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
14th  of  July  by  Mr.  Attwood,  one  of  the 
members  for  Birmingham,  who  was  per- 
mitted, contrary  to  rule,  on  presenting  it, 
to  advocate  the  plea  of  the  petitioners  for 
the  'recovery  of  those  ancient  privileges' 
wlncli,  they  alleged,  were  '  the  original  and 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Commons  of 
England.'  But  a  motion,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  changes  praj'ed  for  in  the 
IDctition,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  189 
in  a  House  of  281. 

A  Convention  of  Chartist  delegates  had 
for  some  time  been  holding  its  sittings  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
adoption  of  the  Charter  and  calling  the 
House  of  Commons  to  account  for  its  neglect 
of  the  working  classes.  The  physical-force 
members  completely  outnumbered  the  more 
reasonable  and  moderate  delegates,  who 
withdrew  from  the  assembly,  finding  it 
hopeless  to  resist  the  violent  proceedings 
of  the  majority.  After  making  them.selves 
ridiculous  by  their  absurd  speeches  and 
their  violent  proposals,  the  members  of  the 
Convention  were  induced  by  Mr.  Attwood 
to  adjourn  to  Birmingham,  where  their  be- 
haviour was  so  outrageous  that  the  authori- 
ties of  that  town  were  obliged  to  suppress 
the  meeting.  A  riot  in  consequence  broke 
out  on  the  4tli  of  July,  and  a  collision  took 
place  between  the  police  and  the  mob, 
which  was  not  quelled  until  a  troop  of 
cavalry  was  called  in.  On  the  7th  the 
populace  stopped  the  service  at  St.  Philip's 
Cliurch,  and  next  day  the  police  and  the 
military  had  to  disperse  a  meeting.  On  the 
Stli  another  riotous  assemblage  was  held  in 
the  open  air,  but  when  a  troop  of  dragoons 
came  down  upon  the  mob  they  at  once 
took  to  flight.  On  the  15th,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  indulging  the  hope  that 
these  disturbances  were  over,  they  were 
suddenly  renewed  with  redoubled  violence. 


The  rioters  began  by  smashing  street  lamps 
and  windows  ;  they  then  proceeded  to  tear 
up  the  iron  palisades  in  front  of  the  houses, 
whicli  they  forced  open.  The  v\-arehouses 
were  next  pillaged  and  bonfires  made  of  the 
contents,  and  finally  a  number  of  the  houses 
were  burned.  The  appearance  of  the  mili- 
tary at  this  moment  prevented  still  more 
serious  mischief.  As  it  was,  the  damage 
done  by  the  populace  was  so  great  that  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  in  all  liis  military  experience  'he 
had  never  seen  a  town  carried  by  assault 
subjected  to  such  violence  as  Birmingliam 
had  Ijeen  during  an  hour  by  its  own  iii- 
habitant.s.' 

After  this  disgraceful  riot  was  cpielled 
the  delegates  returned  to  London  to  resume 
their  deliberations  there.  Meanwhile  the 
example  set  by  the  Birmingham  mob  had 
been  followed  at  Sheffield,  Manchester, 
Stockport,  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  other 
places.  At  Sheffield  the  mob,  not  content 
with  brefikiug  windows  and  street  lamps  and 
pelting  the  police  and  the  soldiers,  planned 
the  murder  of  their  most  eminent  and 
benevolent  townsmen.  At  ]\Ianchester  thoy 
extorted  money  or  goods  from  the  shop- 
keepers by  threats  and  violence,  and,  in 
short,  conducted  themselves  every\vhere  in 
a  manner  which  alienated  their  best  friends. 
They  tried  in  every  way  to  make  them- 
selves offensive  to  all  respectable  and 
right-thinking  persons.  Among  other  ex- 
pedients for  that  purpose  they  attended  the 
cathedrals  and  other  places  of  worship  in 
great  numbers,  and  wearing  a  badge  expres- 
sive of  their  opinions.  Five  hundred  of 
them  went  one  day  in  August  in  procession 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  On  the 
next  Sunday  the  Norwicli  Chartists  crowded 
the  cathedral  of  that  city.  At  Mancliester 
they  took  possession  of  the  Old  Church, 
but  speedily  quitted  it  in  a  body  when  tlie 
preacher,  instead  of  the  text  they  had  pre- 
scribed for  him,  read  out  the  words — veiy 
appropriate  to  their  depredations  in  tliat 
town — 'My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer, 
but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.' 
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They  soon  abandoned  this  mode  of  action, 
finding  that  it  led  to  no  disturbances  and 
did  not  promote  tlieir  cause. 

One  of  the  e.xpedients  that  liad  been 
profiosed  in  the  Convention  was  an  entire 
cessation  from  labour  during  a  whole  month, 
in  the  hope  that  the  upper  classes  would 
in  this  way  be  compelled  to  concede  the 
Charter.  At  that  time,  owing  to  the  de- 
pressed state  of  trade,  tliis  preposterous 
project,  if  it  could  have  been  carried  out, 
would  have  been  a  benefit  rather  than  an 
injury  to  the  capitalist,  but  to  men  who 
had  never  saved  a  shilling  it  would  have 
simply  brought  starvation.  After  the  re- 
jection of  the  Chartist  petition  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  mischievous  pro- 
posal was  urged  with  great  vehemence  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Lowery,  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  physical-force  part)'. 
'It  is  iiseless,'  he  said,  'to  expect  anything 
more  from  the  House  of  Conmions.  Bel- 
gium and  America  did  not  obtain  their 
liberty  till  they  took  it,  nor  will  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  have  been  in  Scotland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and  the 
people  are  of  ojjinion  that  the  best  time 
for  conmiencing  the  sacred  month  will  be 
when  the  potatoes  are  in  the  ground.' 
Lowery's  motion  that  '  the  people  should 
work  no  longer  after  the  12tli  of  August, 
unless  the  power  of  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament  to  protect  their  labour  is  guar- 
anteed to  them,'  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Attwood,  rielden,  and  other  comparatively 
moderate  leaders.  But  a  Committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  determine  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  '  sacred  month '  should  com- 
mence, and  on  their  advice  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  it  for  the  present.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Convention  speedily  followed. 

The  Government  was  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  these  foolish  and  mischievous 
schemes,  and  resorted  to  vigorous  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary 
agitation.  A  number  of  the  most  violent 
of  the  Chartist  leaders  were  apprehended, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  periods  of  imprison- 


ment which  varied  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  guilt.  Henry  Vincent,  the  most 
eloquent  and  popular  of  their  number,  was 
imprisoned  at  Nev/port  in  ^Monmouthshire, 
and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been 
treated  with  great  severity  by  the  prison 
authorities.*  The  Chartists  in  that  quai'ter, 
consisting  mainly  of  rude  and  ignorant 
miners,  deteimined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
release  him  by  force.  Their  leader  was  a 
linen-draper  of  the  name  of  Frost,  a  magis- 
trate of  the  borough  of  XeW'port,  who  had 
been  called  to  account  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary for  his  violent  language  at  a  public 
meeting  in  February  of  this  year.  By  an 
undue  and  ill-advised  stretch  of  lenity  he 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  magis- 
tracy ;  but  so  far  from  feeling  grateful  fur 
the  forbearance  shown  him,  he  now  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  miners, 
whom  he  brought  down  from  the  hills  in 
arms  to  attack  the  town  on  the  evening  of 
3rd  Xovember,  1839.  They  were  arranged 
in  three  divisions — one  under  the  command 
of  Frost,  another  led  by  Zej^haniah  "Wil- 
liams, a  beerhouse  keeper,  and  the  third 
under  the  direction  of  a  watchmaker  of  the 
name  of  "William  Jones.  They  were  to 
meet  at  midnight  at  a  public-house  near 
Piisca,  and  thence  to  make  a  combined 
march  upon  Newport.  It  appears  that  the 
liberation  of  Vincent  was  only  a  part  of 
their  plan.  They  intended  to  break  down 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Usk,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  mail  from  going  to  Birming- 
ham, and  its  failure  to  arrive  there  at  the 
usual  time  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for 
a  rising  in  that  town  also.  Fortunately,  a 
heavy  rain  delayed  so  long  the  divisions 
under  "Williams  and  Jones,  that  Frost,  after 
waiting  a  considerable  time  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  started  with  his  own  division 
alone  for  Newport,  which  he  did  not  reach 
until  nine  instead  of  two  in  the  morning. 
The  rioters  were  men  of  great  physical 

*  Vincent  was  an  honest  as  well  as  an  able  man. 
After  the  bursting  of  the  Chartist  bubble  he  devoted 
himself  to  education,  on  which  he  held  enlightened 
views,  and  conducted  successfully  a  private  academy 
ill  the  vicinity  of  London. 
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strengtli,  and  were  not  deficient  in  courage. 
Tliey  were  armed  with  guns,  swords,  pikes, 
and  bludgeons,  and  if  tlie  three  divisions 
had  unitedly  assailed  the  town,  in  all  prob- 
ability they  would  have  overpowered  the 
small  force  mustered  for  its  defence.  Tlie 
magistrates,  who  had  received  notice  of  the 
aj>proach  of  the  rioters,  assembled  at  the 
Westgate  Hotel,  in  front  of  which  they  had 
stationed  a  party  of  police  and  special  con- 
stables, while  a  company  of  the  45th  Eegi- 
nient  were  placed  out  of  sight  within  the 
building.  Frost  and  his  followers  made  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  hotel,  but  after  a 
sharp  though  brief  encounter  they  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  ten  killed  and 
about  fifty  wounded.  On  their  retreat 
from  the  town  they  met  with  the  other 
divisions,  which  on  learning  the  defeat  of 
their  associates  at  once  chspersed  and  tied. 

Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial.  They  were  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  A  considerable 
number  of  those  of  their  associates  who 
were  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  Chartist 
plots  and  riots,  were  apprehended  and  im- 
prisoned during  periods  which  varied  from 
one  month  to  two  years.  These  vigorous 
measures  prevented  outbreaks  which  had 
been  concerted  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Chartist  leaders  more  moderate  in  their 
language  and  more  cautious  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  feelings  of  discontent 
in  which  the  movement  had  originated 
still  smouldered,  and  from  time  to  time 
showed  themselves  in  disturbances  of  a 
violent  character  both  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

As  soon  as  the  imprisoned  Chartist 
leaders,  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  M'Doual,  and 
others,  regained  their  liberty  it  was  deter- 
mined to  reorganize  the  body,  and  in  the 
end  of  July,  1840,  a  number  of  delegates 
assembled  in  Manchester  resolved  to  form 
a  confederation,  to  be  called  the  National 
Chartist  Association,  and  to  renew  the  agi- 


tation in  favour  of  the  Charter.  O'Connor 
dictated  a  policy  to  his  party  which  was 
as  fooli.sh  as  it  was  unprincipled,  and  led 
to  serious  divisions  in  their  own  ranks.  His 
followers  gave  their  support  to  Conserva- 
tive candidates  at  the  elections,  in  order 
to  weaken  and  spite  the  AVhig  party,  and 
tliey  violently  opposed  the  efforts  of  Cob- 
den  and  Bright  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  project  of  a  '  sacred  month '  was 
revived,  and  in  August,  1842,  Chartist 
mobs  traversed  the  country,  forced  their 
way  into  mills  and  factories,  destroyed  the 
machinery,  and  compelled  the  operatives 
who  were  still  at  work  to  turn  out  and 
take  part  in  their  riotous  proceedings.  At 
Preston,  Burslem,  and  Manchester  several 
of  the  rioters  lost  their  lives,  and  many 
were  wounded  in  a  collision  with  the  sol- 
diers. For  fifty  miles  around  Manchester 
there  was  nearly  a  total  cessation  of  labour, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  compel  the 
operatives  in  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire, 
Wales,  aaid  Ireland  to  join  the  turn-out. 
ileetings  were  held  (August  22)  at  Pad- 
dington  and  Kennington  Common  to 
incite  the  working  men  of  London  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  working  men 
of  the  north.  A  proclamation  against  these 
proceedings  was  issued  by  the  Government; 
and  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  London  were  despatched  to  jManches- 
ter  by  railway.  Stockport,  Macclesfield, 
Bolton,  and  Dudley  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm  by  turbulent  mobs.  'The  evil 
spirit,'  wrote  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  "  has  spread 
into  the  West  lliding  of  Yorksliire  ;  Hud- 
dersfield  has  been  attacked  by  the  mob, 
and  other  towns  are  threatened.'  The 
movement  originated  in  an  agitation  for 
a  rise  of  wages;  but  the  Chartists  had  laid 
hold  of  it  and  given  it  a  political  direction 
which  rendered  it  dangerous.  The  Govern- 
ment acted  promptly  and  firmly.  They 
arrested  no  fewer  than  twenty  of  tlie  most 
active  leaders  at  the  two  London  meetings, 
and  their  followers,  cowed  by  this  step, 
returned  to  their  work ;  and  in  a  very  short 


time    the    strike,   which   threatened   great 
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clanger  to  the  public  peace,  came  to  an  end. 
One  of  the  ringleaders  was  transported  for 
life.  Thomas  Cooper,  wlvose  character 
afterwards  underwent  a  great  change,  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and 
two  of  his  associates  each  to  one  j'ear. 
Several  others  were  convicted  and  punished. 
O'Connor  and  fifty-eight  of  his  followers 
were  tried  at  the  Lancashire  assizes  for 
1843,  and  found  guilty;  but  owing  to  an 
unpardonable  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  crewn,  the  indictment 
omitted  to  mention  the  place  in  which  the 
offences  had  been  committed,  and  in  con- 
sequence O'Connor  and  his  friends  sued 
for  a  writ  of  error,  and  they  were  never 
brought  up  for  judgment. 

In  184:!  O'Connor  launched  his  notorious 
land  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  estates  to 
be  cultivated  by  working  men  who  had 
taken  shares  in  the  venture.  The  most  re- 
spectable of  the  Chartist  leaders  denounced 
the  scheme  both  on  public  and  personal 
grounds,  and  declared  that  O'Connor  was 
deeply  in  debt,  and  that  he  had  ajipropri- 
ated  to  his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  funds 
which  had  been  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  Chartist  new.spaper,  the  Northern  Star. 
There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these 
charges  were  well  founded;  but  such  was 
the  confidence  which  a  large  body  of  the 
working  classes  placed  in  their  worthless 
leader  that  they  contributed  the  money 
Avhich  he  required  to  inaugurate  his  scheme, 
and  implicitly  believed  that  it  would  realize 
the  immense  benefits  which  he  assured 
them  it  would  produce.  At  the  general 
election  of  1847  they  succeeded  in  return- 
ing him  for  Nottingham  by  a  majority 
of  1257  votes  against  893  given  to  his 
opponent  Sir  John  C.  Hobhouse,  a  member 
of  the  new  Whig  Ministry.  They  raised 
money  to  purchase  a  second  estate.  The 
land  fund  at  this  time  was  said  to  amount 
to  the  large  sum  of  £50,000,  all  of  which 
was  under  O'Connor's  control;  and  the 
deluded  contributors  obstinately  refused  to 
give  any  credit  to  the  well-founded  charges 
of  embezzlement  and  mismanagement  which 


a  section  of  their  own  party  persistently 
brought  against  him.  No  more  striking 
proof  can  be  given  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  people  cling  to  those  who  have 
gained  their  confidence,  and  made  real  or 
supposed  sacrifices  in  their  behalf.  It  is 
matter  for  regret  that  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  their  confidence  was  be- 
stowed on  one  so  unworthy  of  it,  '  The 
charge  which  may  with  justice  be  brought 
against  the  connnon  people,'  says  Macaulay, 
'is  not  that  they  are  inconstant,  but  that 
they  almost  invariably  choose  their  favour- 
ites so  ill  that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and 
not  a  virtue.' 

The  revolution  of  February  24th,  1848, 
in  France,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
gave  an  enormous  impiilse  to  the  Chartist 
a"itation  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
populace  in  London  and  other  large  towns 
seemed  to  fancy  that  a  street  riot  would 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
in  Britain  as  it  had  done  in  France.  On 
the  Gtli  of  March  a  mob  meeting  against 
the  income-tax  was  convened  in  Trafalgar 
Square  by  a  vain,  silly  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Cochrane,  who  had  been  an  iTusuccessful 
candidate  for  Westminster  at  the  election 
in  the  previous  year.  The  noisy  assemblage 
was  dispersed  by  the  police;  but  for  some 
days  turbulent  crowds  collected  in  the 
streets,  obstructing  the  thoroughfares,  break- 
ing windows,  and  causing  great  annoyance 
to  .sliopkeepers  and  their  customers.  A 
much  more  serious  riot  broke  out  in  Glas- 
gow on  the  5th  of  March.  A  mob  of  about 
5000  persons  as.sembled  upon  the  Green, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  tore  up  the  iron 
railings  on  its  northern  boundaiy,  and 
armed  with  these  entered  the  city,  and 
attacked  and  plundered  about  forty  of  the 
gunsmiths  and  jewellers'  shops  before  the 
police  could  be  concentrated  and  the  mili- 
tary summoned  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
depredations.  Ne.xt  day  not  less  than 
10,000  men,  many  of  them  armed,  assembled 
again  on  the  Green,  and  proceeded  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  they  had  adopted,  to 
turn  out  the   workmen    in   the  adjoining 
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factories,  to  cut  the  gas-pipes,  to  break 
open  the  jails,  to  sack  the  shops,  and  set 
fire  to  and  phinder  the  city.  But  mean- 
while the  citizens  had  enrolled  themselves 
in  great  numbers  as  special  constables,  the 
Pensioners  mustered  of  their  own  accord, 
and  a  body  of  2000  soldiers  was  collected 
in  the  city  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Aa 
the  mob  were  on  their  way  to  renew  their 
work  of  destruction  they  came  into  collision 
with  a  small  detachment  of  Pensioners, 
fourteen  in  nnmber,  whom  they  assailed 
and  compelled  to  fire  on  them  in  self- 
defence.  Infuriated  at  this  resistance,  the 
mob  rushed  upon  the  veterans,  and  would 
have  overpowered  them;  but  at  this  critical 
moment  a  troop  of  dragoons  rode  np  to  the 
rescue,  followed  by  a  strong  body  of  cavahy. 
At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  reinforce- 
ment  the  mob  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving 
two  of  their  number  dead  on  the  street  and 
three  wounded.  The  spirit  and  energy 
shown  by  the  citizens,  as  well  as  by  the 
military,  saved  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Scotland  from  serious  outrages,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  insurrection  in  Glasgow  was  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  similar  risinns  and 
similar  pillage  in  Paisley,  Greenock,  and 
the  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  dis- 
trict, where  no  troops  were  stationed  for 
the  protection  of  the  public.  Outbreaks  of 
the  same  character  were  attempted  by  the 
dregs  of  the  population  iu  Edinburgh,  New- 
castle, Manchester,  and  other  places;  but 
thej'  were  suppressed  without  difficult}-. 

Outrages  perpetrated  by  a  lawless  mob 
bent  on  plunder  were  easily  dealt  with ; 
but  the  renewed  agitation  of  the  Chartists 
was  much  more  dangerous  to  the  public 
security.  The  dismissal  of  the  Ministry, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  and  of 
course  the  enactment  of  the  Charter,  were 
the  demands  now  put  forth  by  their 
leaders.  At  their  meetings  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  the  most  intemperate  lan- 
guage and  violent  threats  were  employed 
by  the  speakers.  The  revolution  in  France 
was  referred  to  on  all  occasions  as  a  good 
example  for  the  jieople  of  Great  Britain,  and 


the  Charter  or  a  Eepublic  was  the  alternative 
proposed.  A  new  Convention  assembled  in 
London  on  the  6th  of  April  for  the  purpose 
of  making  arrangements  for  a  monster 
meeting  on  Kennington  Common,  on  the 
10th  of  that  month,  and  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  been  preparing  throughout  the 
country  for  some  weeks,  and  was  expected 
to  surpass  all  previous  petitions  in  the  num- 
ber of  signatures  attached  to  it. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  physical-force 
Chartists,  who  had  now  obtained  undisputed 
command  of  the  body,  to  intimidate  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  by  such  a 
display  of  their  numbers  as  would  demon- 
strate the  impossibility  of  refusing  their 
demands.  They  accordingly  resolved  to 
assemble  in  vast  uumliers  on  Kennington 
Common,  and  to  march  with  their  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  procession 
which  they  gave  out  would  comprise 
500,000  persons.  The  concentration  in 
the  capital  of  such  an  immense  multitude, 
largely  composed  of  the  lowest  of  the 
rabble,  including  all  the  dangerous  classes 
in  London,  and  their  march  through  the 
crowded  streets  and  past  splendid  shops, 
in  which  the  most  costly  wares  were  dis- 
played, would  evidently  have  placed  the 
safety  of  the  citizens  and  the  security  of 
their  property  in  imminent  peril  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  take  prompt  and  active 
measures  for  their  protection.  The  police 
force  was  greatly  strengthened.  The  well- 
disposed  citizens  enrolled  themselves  to  the 
number  of  not  less  thai;  170,000  as  special 
constables,  of  whom  it  was  noted  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  one.  The  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  were  supplied  with  arms  in  case  of 
an  attack  on  that  establishment,  and  the 
Bank,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Tower  were 
carefully  prepared  for  resistance.  The 
Government  called  in  the  Duke  of  "Wel- 
hngton  to  their  counsels,  and  that  illustrious 
soldier  took  charge  of  all  the  arrangements 
for  guarding  tlie  public  buildings  and 
defending  the  metropolis  generally,  which 
were    carried   out    in    tlie   most   complete 
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manner.  '  Your  Grace  ^yill  take  us  all  in 
cbarge,  and  London,  too,  on  the  10th,'  said 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  an  evening  or  two  be- 
fore, to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Lord 
Palmerston's.  '  Yes,'  was  the  reply  of  the 
cool  and  sagacious  veteran ;  '  we  have 
taken  our  measures;  but  not  a  soldier  or 
piece  of  artillery  shall  you  see  unless  in 
actual  need.  Should  the  force  of  law,  the 
mounted  or  unmounted  police,  be  over- 
powered or  in  danger,  then  the  troops  shall 
advance — then  is  their  time  !  But  it  is 
not  fair  on  either  side  to  call  on  them  to 
do  the  work  of  the  police;  the  military 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  police, 
nor  merged  in  the  police.' 

The  demonstration  which  had  excited  so 
much  alarm  proved  a  contemptible  failure. 
The  Chartists  were  allowed  to  hold  their 
meeting  on  Kennington  Common  as  they 
had  proposed.  But  instead  of  the  500,000 
that  had  been  so  confidently  expected, 
only  about  20,000  persons  at  the  utmost 
appeared  on  the  ground,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable proportion  came  there  as  mere 
spectators.  Colonel  Mayue,  the  head  of  the 
police,  told  O'Connor  that  the  proce.ssion 
would  not  be  permitted,  and  if  any  disturb- 
ance took  place  he  would  be  held  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  The  Chartist  leader 
and  his  associates  were  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, and  earnestly  recommended  their  fol- 
lowers to  be  peaceable  and  orderh'.  Xo 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  procession,  but 
some  of  the  more  extreme  members  of  the 
party  expressed  in  very  strong  language 
their  disappointment,  and  their  contempt 
for  their  pusillanimous  leaders.  The  baffled 
phy.sical-force  men  had  to  find  their  way 
to  their  homes,  in  broken  and  disheartened 
groups,  as  they  best  might;  and  the  more 
moderate  and  reasonable  of  the  party,  feel- 
ing keenly  the  lesson  they  had  been  taught 
of  their  own  insignificance,  abandoned  the 
movement,  and  devoted  themselves  to  peace- 
ful and  industrious  pursuits. 

The  great  commander  whose  masterly  ar- 
rangements had  contributed  so  much  to  this 
desirable  consummation  was  most  gratefully 


commended  for  the  result.  '  The  Duke  must 
be  happier  to-day,  I  think,'  Sir  Eobert 
Gardener  wrote  to  the  Prince  Consort  on 
the  10th,  'than  ever  he  was  after  any  of  his 
victories.'  Next  day  the  Queen  wrote  to  her 
uncle,  King  Leopold,' Thank  God!  the  Chart- 
ist meeting  and  procession  have  turned  out 
a  complete  failure.  The  loyalty  of  the  people 
at  large  has  been  very  striking,  and  their 
indignation  at  their  peace  being  interfered 
with  by  such  wanton  and  worthless  men 
immense.'  '  We  had  our  revolution  yester- 
day,' wrote  the  Prince,  '  and  it  ended  in 
smoke.  London  turned  out  some  hundreds 
of  special  constables;  the  troops  were  kept 
out  of  sight,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
collision,  and  the  law  has  remained  triumph- 
ant. What  a  glorious  day  was  yesterday  for 
England !  How  mightily  will  this  tell  all 
over  the  world  ! ' 

The  great  Chartist  petition,  which  was  to 
have  produced  such  a  deep  impression  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  proved  even  a  more 
ridiculous  failure  than  the  demonstration 
on  Kennington  Common.  Instead  of  being 
triumphantly  borne  in  procession  to  Palace 
Yard,  followed  by  500,000  devoted  adherents 
of  the  Charter,  it  was  despatched  thither, 
by  back  streets,  in  three  common  cabs,  and 
presented  in  the  usual  way  by  O'Connor, 
who  asserted  that  it  had  received  5,706,000 
signatures.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Petitions,  and  on  the  13th 
Mr.  Thorneley,  the  chairman,  reported  to 
the  House  that  thirteen  law  stationers' 
clerks  were  employed  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  signatures,  and  that  the 
number  attached  to  the  petition  was  only 
1,975,469;  that  many  of  these  were  evi- 
dently fictitious,  such  as  Victoria  Eex, 
Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Itobert  Peel,  &c.,  all  repeated  many 
times  over;  and  in  other  in.stances  they 
consisted  of  ridiculous  designations,  such 
as  Cheeks  the  Marine,  Pugnose,  Flatnose, 
Woodenlegs,  &c.;  that  eight  j'er  cent,  were 
those  of  women;  and  that  whole  sheets 
of  signatures  were  in  the  same  hand- 
writing.     It   had  been  asserted  that  the 
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document  weighed  five  tons;  its  real  weight 
was  only  five  IiunJredweiglits  and  three 
quarters. 

The  overwhelming  ridicule  which  tlicse 
disclosures  brought  upon  the  authors  of  the 
petition  was  fatal  to  their  agitation.  They 
liad  been  an  object  of  alarm;  tliey  were  now 
regarded  with  utter  contempt.  They  fell 
out  among  themselves,  and  their  vaunted 
National  Convention  was  dissolved  amid 
mutual  recrimination  and  dissension.  There 
were  riots  in  various  towns  m  Lancashire. 
At  Manchester  a  considerable  number  of 
memliers  of  illegal  clubs  were  arrested.  At 
Ashton-under-Lyne  a  collision  took  place 
between  the  police  and  a  body  of  Chartists 
armed  with  pikes  and  guns,  and  a  police- 
man was  brutally  murdered  by  the  mob. 
At  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Bradford 
a  quantity  of  pikes  was  discovered,  and  a 
number  of  arrests  made.  In  London  the 
police  received  information  of  a  projected 
rising,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  ring- 
leaders in  a  tavern,  where  a  large  quantity 
of  pistols,  pikes,  daggers,  spear-heads,  and 
swords,  and  tow  balls  to  be  employed  in 
setting  fire  to  the  public  buildings,  were 
found.  Similar  arrests  wero  made  and 
quantities  of  arms  seized  in  some  private 
houses.  The  most  secret  deliberations  and 
plans  of  the  Chartist  leaders  were  con- 
stantly betrayed  to  the  Government  by 
their  most  trusted  associates;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  information  thus  com- 
municated the  most  conspicuous  of  their 
leaders  were  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and 
punished.  The  most  prominent  of  their 
number  was  Ernest  Jones,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment. 

O'Connor  made  strenuous  efforts  to  revive 
the  Chartist  organization  and  to  renew  the 
agitation,  but  without  effect.  His  influence 
was  gone;  his  land  scheme,  as  had  been 
clearly  foreseen  and  confidently  predicted, 
proved  a  discreditable  failure,  and  he  ended 
his  days  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

In  communicating  to  Baron  Stockmar  the 
welcome  ne\\s  that  the  Chartist  attempt 
at  a  revolution  had  ended  in  smoke,  Prince 
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Albert  added  the  sitinificant  words, '  Ireland 
still  looks  dangerous.'  The  old  Eepeal 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  O'Connell, 
had  now  been  replaced  by  the  Young  Ire- 
land party,  njainly  composed  of  hot-headed 
young  men,  some  of  them  possessed  of  con- 
siderable powers  of  eloquence  both  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  but  vain,  conceited,  and 
ambitious,  and  prepared  to  go  all  lengths 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  revolutionary 
schemes.  The  excitement  caused  by  the 
French  Itevolution  turned  their  heads,  and 
they  seem  to  have  deluded  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  with  the  help  of  France  they 
would  succeed  in  throwingoff  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  establishing  a  repub- 
lic in  Ireland.  They  had  recently  received 
the  adhesion  to  their  ranks  of  Mr.  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family,  possessed  of  a  large  property,  the 
representative  in  I'arliament  of  the  county 
of  Limerick,  but  a  weak,  vain  man,  utterly 
unfit  for  the  leadership  of  any  important 
movement.  His  support,  however,  gave  a 
decided  impulse  to  the  Young  Ireland  move- 
ment among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish 
people,  who  believed  that  he  was  descended 
from  the  celebrated  Irish  king,  Brian  Boru, 
and  termed  him  the  King  of  Munster. 

The  foolish  and  infatuated  leaders  of  the 
party  made  no  secret,  either  of  their  inten- 
tions, or  of  the  means  which  they  meant  to 
employ  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  Their 
Dublin  organ,  the  United  Irishman,  edited 
by  Mr.  John  Mitchel,  published  time  after 
time  earnest  exhortations  to  its  readers  to 
make  all  necessary  preparations  for  a  ris- 
ing in  arms  against  the  Government,  along 
with  minute  directions  how  to  maim  the 
feet  of  the  cavalry  horses,  and  to  overwhelm 
the  soldiers  with  missiles,  molten  lead, 
boiling  water,  and  vitriol.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Irish  Confederation  in  Dublin  ]\Iitchel 
declared,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  commit  treason, 
and  he  called  upon  the  whole  meeting  to 
follow  his  example.  The  Confederation 
sent  a  deputation  to  France,  with  Smith 
O'Brien  at  their  head,  to  wait  upon  Lamar- 
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tine  at  Paris,  to  claim  wliat  'they  boasted 
they  were  sure  to  obtain — the  assistance  of 
50,000  troops  for  Ireland.'  And  tliough 
their  hopes  were  greatly  disconcerted  by 
the  calm  declaration  of  the  French  states- 
man that  France  was  at  jieace,  and  wished 
to  remain  so,  '  with  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  and  not  with  a  part  of  it 
only,'  they  did  not  relinquish  their  cherished 
jsroject  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  republic. 

The  Government  were  reluctant  to  take 
active  measures  against  the  Irish  fomenters 
of  sedition  so  long  as  the  preservation  of 
order  seemed  to  be  secure,  but  forbearance 
had  now  reached  its  utmost  limits.  A  Bill 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  more 
eflectual  repression  of  seditious  and  treason- 
able proceedings.  Certain  offences  which 
had  hitherto  been  jjunishable  as  treason 
were  to  be  dealt  with  merely  as  felony,  and 
for  two  years  all  persons  who,  by  publish- 
ing or  printing  any  MTiting  or  by  open 
speaking,  should  excite  to  insurrection, 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
felony.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  supporting  the 
Bill,  said,  with  the  cordial  applause  of  the 
whole  House,  '  Of  the  first  part  of  this  Act 
I  cordially  approve.  I  think  it  is  right 
that  men  who  have  not  the  dignity  of 
traitors  shall  not  cover  themselves  with  the 
illusion  that  they  are  so.  I  wish  to  reduce 
them  to  the  position  of  felons.'  The  BiU 
passed  rapidly  through  both  Houses,  and 
immediately  recei^■ed  the  Poyal  assent. 
Before  it  became  law,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  proceedings  against  the 
three  ringleaders  of  the  Irish  physical- 
force  party,  O'Brien,  ]\Ieagher,  and  ]\Iitchel; 
and  on  the  15th  of  April  true  bills  were 
found  against  them  for  seditious  practices 
tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  They  were  released  on  bail,  and  in 
order  to  show  approbation  of  their  conduct 
they  were  invited  to  a  soiree  by  the  Sars- 
field  Confederation  Club  at  Limerick,  on  the 
29th  of  April.  The  result  was  amusing 
to  the  public,  but  veiy  mortifying  to  the 
Young  Ireland  leaders  who  were  breathing 


out  '  threatenings  and  slaughter '  against  the 
British  Government.  Limerick  was  at  that 
time  a  stronghold  of  the  Old  Irelanders  or 
O'Connell  party,  who  advocated  the  em- 
ployment of  moral  force  alone  to  attain  the 
object  they  had  in  view ;  and  their  indig- 
nation had  been  roused  against  their  rivals 
by  an  article  in  the  United  Irishman,  which 
reflected  severely  upon  the  character  of  the 
Liberator.  They  therefore  resolved  to  pre- 
vent the  soiree  from  taking  place.  They 
accordingly  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
store  in  which  ilwas  held,  broke  the  windows, 
smashed  in  the  doors,  and  finally  procured 
tar-barrels  and  set  fire  to  the  building. 
For  this  exhibition  of  physical  force  di- 
rected against  themselves  the  Young  Ireland 
advocates  of  pike  manufacture  and  vitriol 
throwing  were  by  no  means  prepared  ;  and 
Messrs.  IMitchel,  O'Brien,  and  Meagher 
were  so  roiighly  handled  by  their  moral- 
force  rivals  that  it  was  only  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  'Saxon  police,'  whose  destruction 
they  had  planned  and  recommended,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  escape  with  their 
lives  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  bearing, 
however,  in  their  tattered  and  torn  garments 
and  blackened  eyes,  unmistakable  tokens 
of  the  severity  of  the  fray.  Poor  O'Brien 
was  so  disgusted  with  the  ungrateful  usage 
which  he  had  received  that  he  immediately 
resigned  his  seat  for  the  county. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  very  Irish 
occurrence,  O'Brien  and  Meagher  were 
brought  to  trial  imder  the  recent  Act  for 
the  repression  of  seditious  writing  and 
sjDeaking;  but  in  both  instances  a  single 
juryman  held  out  against  the  other  eleven, 
although  the  clearest  evidence  was  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  the 
juries  had  in  consequence  to  be  dismissed. 
Mitchel,  however,  who  was  certainly  the 
most  criminal  of  the  three,  was  less  for- 
tunate than  his  two  associates.  He  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  preached  up  the  casting 
of  bullets,  the  erection  of  bamcades,  and 
the  throwing  of  vitriol,  and  had  boasted 
that  he  was  determined  to  commit  treason. 
These  undeniable  facts  were  so  strong  that 
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even  an  Irish  jury  could  not  resist  tlieui, 
and  a  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty  was 
returned.  He  was  sentenced  (27tli  May) 
to  ti-ansportation  for  fourteen  years,  and 
the  same  evening  was  sent  off  by  sea  to 
Spike  Island,  in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  convict  ship  which  was 
to  convey  him  to  Bermuda. 

Mitchel  had  courted  an  arrest  and  trial, 
in  the  belief  that  his  conviction  Avould  be 
at  once  followed  by  an  insurrection.  So 
coufideut  was  he  that  his  followers  would 
rise  in  arms  for  his  rescue,  that  he  Avrote 
from  his  cell  that  he  could  hear  around  the 
walls  of  his  prison  every  night  the  tramp 
of  hundreds  of  sympathizers,  '  felons  in 
heart  and  soul.'  But  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Young  Ireland  party  were  cowed  by 
the  energy  of  the  Government.  JMany  of 
the  wretched  crew  ■were  qiute  well  aware 
of  the  hopelessness  and  folly  of  their  plans, 
though  they  indulged  in  alternate  boasting 
and  threatening  as  long  as  they  considered 
it  safe.  The  author  of  a  '  History  of  Our 
Own  Times,'  though  himself  a  Home  Euler, 
affirms  that  'some  were  jealous  of  Mitchel's 
sudden  popularity,  and  in  their  secret  hearts 
were  disposed  to  curse  him  for  the  trouble 
he  had  brought  on  them.  But  tliey  could  not 
attempt  to  give  open  utterance  to  such  a 
sentiment.  Mitchel's  boldness  and  resolve 
had  placed  them  at  a  sad  disadvantage. 
He  had  that  superiority  of  influence  over 
them  that  downright  determination  always 
gives  a  man  over  colleagues  who  do  not 
know  what  they  would  have.  One  thing, 
however,  they  could  do,  and  that  they  did. 
They  discouraged  any  attempt  to  rescue 
Mitchel.'  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
the  editor  of  the  United  Trislwian  was  con- 
victed and  banished,  not  the  slightest  com- 
motion took  place  among  the  Irish  people. 

The  more  reckless  of  the  English  Chartists 
had  resolved  to  attempt  an  insurrection 
at  the  time  when  the  expected  rising  in 
Ireland  would  have  recpiired  the  presence 
there  of  all  the  troops  then  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  the  very  men  wdio  were 
to  have  been  generals  and  presidents  of  the 


future  movement,  as  volunteer  informers 
made  the  Government  acquainted  with  the 
whole  proceedings  from  time  to  time;  and 
the  contemptible  plotters  were  not  only 
arrested  and  brought  to  justice,  but  were 
made  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  country. 
A  similar  fate  speedily  overtook  the 
Irish  conspirators.  They  v.'ere  too  deeply 
committed  to  take  warning  from  the  punish- 
ment of  Mitchel.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  retreat  from  the  position  which 
they  had  taken  up,  without  utter  loss  of 
reputation  and  influence  among  their  own 
party.  They  liecame  more  violent  than 
ever  in  their  denunciations  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  exhortations  to  the  Irish 
people  to  prepare  for  open  rebellion.  The 
United  Irishman  was  suppressed,  but  was 
succeeded  by  a  journal  appropriately  termed 
the  Irish  Fclun.  The  Nation  and  the 
Trihiine,  the  two  other  Dublin  organs  of 
the  party,  openly  advocated  rebellion  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  republic. 
Clubs  'were  organized  throughout  the 
country  with  the  avowed  object  of  pre- 
paring for  a  general  insurrection.  Pikes 
were  manufactured  and  muskets  purchased 
and  distributed  in  large  numbers,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  ignorant  and  deluded 
peasantry  assembled  in  remote  places,  and 
were  drilled  during  the  night  in  the  use  of 
arms.  ]\Ir.  Smith  O'Brien  went  about  the 
country  holding  reviews  of  the  '  Confeder- 
ates,' and  it  really  seemed,  as  one  of  their 
countrymen  affirms,  that  they  actually 
fancied  the  Government,  with  an  English 
love  of  fair  play,  would  allow  them  to  go 
on  making  all  the  preparations  they  pleased 
for  rebellion  without  any  interference  until 
they  announced  themselves  ready  to  take 
the  field.  The  Government,  however,  did 
not  look  at  the  matter  (piite  in  this  light. 
Industry  was  paralyzed,  trade  was  at  a 
stand-still,  and  great  numbers  of  the  people 
were  in  consequence  suffering  severe  priva- 
tions and  distress.  It  became  an  imperative 
duty  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs, 
which  threatened  the  mercantile  classes 
with  bankruptcy  and  ruin;  and  on  the  21st 
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of  July  Lord  John  Ilussell  announced  in 
tliG  House  of  Commons,  amid  loud  cheers, 
that  he  sliould  next  day  ask  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
'  to  aiDprehend  and  detain,  until  the  1st  of 
March,  1849,  such  persons  as  he  shall 
suspect  of  consjjiring  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government.'  The  bill  was  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
one  day  (Saturday),  with  only  eight  dis- 
sentients. On  the  following  ilonday  it  was 
sent  up  to  the  House'  of  Lords,  ^^•here  it 
was  passed  with  equal  rapidity,  and  ne.xt 
day  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  new  Act  was  put  in  force  at  once 
with  the  vigour  and  promptitude  which  the 
c.x:igencies  of  the  case  demanded,  and  war- 
rants were  immediately  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  Messrs.  Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  Dillon, 
and  others  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  of 
the  '  Confederates.'  A  proclamation  was 
issued  on  the  same  day  declaring  the  clubs 
illegal,  and  orderint?  them  to  be  dissolved. 
These  proceedings  were  received  Ijy  the 
Young  Irelanders  with  an  outburst  of  anger 
and  surprise,  as  if  they  had  confidently 
counted  on  being  allowed  to  go  on  'playing 
at  preparations  for  rebellion  so  long  as  they 
liked  to  keep  up  the  game.'  They  were  at 
their  wits'  end  what  course  to  pursue.  The 
preparations  which  the  Government  had 
made  rendered  it  hopeless  for  them  to  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion;  and  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  Mitchel's  transportation 
had  been  received  showed  them  clearly  that 
if  they  should  all  meet  the  same  fate  the 
Irish  people  Avould  not  stir  hand  or  foot  in 
their  behalf.  One  thing  only  was  certain, 
that  Dublin  was  no  place  of  safety  for  them, 
and  they  fled  from  it  with  all  speed  down 
into  the  country.  Dublin  and  the  districts 
adjoining — Kerry,  Galway,  Wexford,  and 
other  six  counties — were  proclaimed  under 
the  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  disarm  the  inhabitants.  These 
measures  appear  to  have  precipitated  the 
rising  of  the  Confederates.  Smith  (3'Lrien 
had  gone  down  to  Cork  and  the  south  of 
Ireland,  the  others  to  different  districts;  but 


they  found  that  out  of  the  many  thousand, 
who  had  purchased  pikes  and  attended  the 
midnight  drills,  only  a  comparatively  small 
numlier  were  now  prepared  to  encounter  the 
perils  and  pains  of  actual  rebellion.  On  the 
28tli  of  July  the  'King  of  ]\Iunster'  advanced 
towards  the  town  of  Dallingarry,  in  Tip- 
perary,  at  the  head  of  between  2000  and 
3000  men.  Here  they  came  into  collision 
with  a  body  of  forty-seven  police  who  had 
marched  out  to  meet  thorn.  The  inspector, 
finding  the  insurgents  in  such  force,  with- 
drew his  men  into  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Cormack.  The 
insurgents  attacked  them  from  the  cabbage 
garden  outside,  but  were  received  so  vigor- 
ously  that,  after  firing  a  few  volleys,  which 
were  returned  by  the  police,  they  withdrew 
and  dispersed  in  confusion,  leaving  two  of 
their  number  killed  and  several  wounded. 
None  of  the  police  were  injured.  In  this 
ignominious  manner  the  rebellion  came  to 
an  end.  I'oor  Smith  O'Brien, afterwandering 
about  the  country  for  several  days,  was 
recognized  and  taken  at  the  railway  station 
in  Thurlos,  as  he  was  buying  a  ticket  for 
Limerick.  A  few  days  afterwards  Meagher 
and  two  of  his  associates — O'Donaghue  and 
Leyue — half  dead  with  hunger,  exposure, 
and  fatigue,  were  arrested  by  a  police  patrol 
on  a  public  road;  and  nearly  all  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  rising  soon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
The  rebellion,  which  at  one  time  looked 
so  formidable,  thus  expired  amid  general 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  Mac^Manus 
were  in  September  brought  to  trial  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  before  a  special 
commission  held  at  Clonmell,  in  Tipjperary. 
They  were  all  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  beheaded,  and  quartered,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  brutal  formalities.  But 
it  had  been  known  from  the  first  that  the 
sentence  would  not  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  it  was  commuted,  as  much  from  feel- 
ings of  contempt  as  from  leniency,  into  one 
of  transportation  for  life.  It  is  a  curious 
manifestation  of  the  Irish  character,  that  the 
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convicted  rebels,  instead  of  feeling  grate- 
ful for  the  mercy  shown  them,  insisted  that 
ihey  must  either  be  set  at  liberty  or  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  according  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, refused  to  gratify  their  morbid  vanity 
by  raising  them  to  the  dignity  of  martyrs, 
and  they  were  all  sent  to  Australia.  A  few- 
years  after  ]\Iitchel  contrived  to  make  liis 
escape  by  a  Jesuitical  breach  of  his  parole, 
and  was  followed  by  Meagher.  They  made 
their  way  to  America,  where  Mitchel 
settled  in  Eichmond,  became  a  vehement 
advocate  of  slavery,  and  a  supporter  of  the 
South  in  the  Civil  War.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  that  strnggle  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
where,  owing  to  some  iiaw  in  the  criminal 
law,  he  could  not  be  arrested.  Some  of  the 
more  extreme  and  ardent  Home  Eulers  tried 
to  make  a  hero  of  him,  and  he  was  returned 
for  an  Irish  county.  His  election  was,  how- 
ever, declared  null  and  void,  and  a  new  writ 
was  issued.  He  was  returned  a  second  time, 
but  at  this  point  his  sudden  death  put  an 
end  to  the  turmoil  and  annoyance.  Meagher, 
who  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of 
the  American  Federal  States,  accidentally 
fell  overboard  a  steamer  on  the  Missouri  in 
a  dark  night  and  was  drowned.  A  better 
fate  befel  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  the  editor 
of  the  Nation,  who  was  twice  brought  to 
trial  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, but  escaped  on  both  occasions  by  the 
refusal  of  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of 


guilty.  Ho  became  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Victoria,  where  he  attained  the  joosition  of 
Prime  Miuistei',  and  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  with  such  ability  and  discre- 
tion that  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood and  a  pension.  Thomas  Darcy  M'Gee, 
another  of  the  Yoiing  Ireland  leaders,  went 
to  Canada,  where  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Colonial  Ministry,  and  proved  himself 
a  most  loyal  supporter  of  the  British  con- 
nection. His  untimely  death  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin  was  deeply  lamented  both 
in  Canada  and  in  this  country.  Smith 
O'Brien,  like  a  man  of  honour,  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  plot  for  escape 
while  he  was  on  parole.  A  pardon  was 
afterwards  bestowed  upon  him,  on  condition 
that  he  should  not  return  to  the  United 
Kingdom ;  but  this  condition  was  ultimately 
withdrawn,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland.  He 
died  in  "Wales  in  1804.  After  the  bursting 
of  the  Young  Ireland  bubble  a  number  more 
of  the  young  and  ardent  spirits,  who  had 
been  induced  to  take  part  in  the  movement, 
settled  down  and  prospered  in  various  de- 
partments of  life.  Some  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  became  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  they  proved  useful 
and  were  respected.  Such  were  the  bene- 
ficial results,  both  to  the  country  and  to 
the  Young  Irelanders  themselves,  of  the 
combined  firmness  and  clemency  evinced 
by  the  Government. 
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The  Cliartist  and  Iri.sli  insurrections  were 
not  the  only  troubles  ■which  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  encounter  at  this  time.  They 
had  appointed  Dr.  Hampden,  Eegius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and 
thus  raised  a  storm  both  among  the  ritual- 
istic and  the  orthodox  High  Church  party. 
Dr.  Hampden's  Eampton  Lectures  had  been 
regarded  as  unsound,  though  they  -were 
correctly  described  as  only  unintelligible; 
and  a  majority  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  in  consequence 
deprived  him  of  the  privilege,  which  had 
always  been  connected  with  the  Eegius 
Professorship,  of  granting  certificates  of 
attendance  at  his  lectures  to  students  of 
theology  as  a  necessary  qualification  for 
their  admission  to  holy  orders.  "When, 
therefore,  Lord  John  Eussell  ad^•ised  the 
Crown  to  nominate  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
see  of  Hereford,  a  great  outcry  was  made 
both  by  the  High  and  the  Low  Church 
party  against  the  appointment.  The 
Bishops  of  London  and  "Winchester,  and 
several  other  prelates,  and  various  dig- 
nitaries and  leading  clergymen,  signed  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Prime  Minister  acrainst 
the  appointment,  but  without  effect.  The 
farce  of  an  election,  in  which  the  electors 
were  required  to  choose  the  nominee  of  the 
Crown  under  the  penalties  of  prtemunire, 
was  gone  through ;  and  though  an  appeal 
was  ultimately  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  Dr.  Hampden's  appointment  was 
duly  confirmed,  and  his  consecration  was 


performed  in  the  proper  order.  But  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  this  affair  annoyed  and 
weakened  the  Government,  which  on  other 
grounds  was  in  an  unstable  condition. 

Another  ecclesiastical  case  which  caused 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance,  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  secession  of  a  number  of  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Pliillpotts, 
the  turbulent  Bi.shop  of  Exeter.  He  refused 
to  induct  the  Eev.  i\Ir.  Gorham,  who  already 
held  the  vicarage  of  St.  Just  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter,  into  the  living  of  Bamford  Speke. 
Pliillpotts  was  a  prelate  of  great  ability  and 
learning,  and  a  most  accompli.shed  debater, 
but  did  not  carry  much  weight  in  the 
Church  or  the  country.  He  thought  proper 
to  decide  that  j\Ir.  Gorham  did  not  hold  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  as  laid 
down  in  the  standards  of  the  English 
Church,  and  therefore  declined  to  give  hira 
institution.  The  case  was  ultimately  carried 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pri\y 
Council,  and  was  decided  in  Mr.  Gotham's 
favour.  This  decision  raised  a  great  ferment 
in  tlie  Church  of  England.  Some  of  the 
more  advanced  of  the  ritualistic  party, 
including  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  the  eminent 
lawyer  who  had  married  Sir  "Walter 
Scott's  granddaughter,  went  over  to  the 
Eomau  Catholic  Church.  Others  raised  an 
outcry  for  an  alteration  of  the  tribunal  of 
ultimate  appeal.  Dr.  Blomfield,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  had  given  his  opinion 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
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on  the  3rd  of  June,  1850,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  tribunal  for  ecclesiastical 
appeals.  But  after  a  keen  debate,  in  -which 
the  jMari^uis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Brougham, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Earls  of  Derby 
and  Carlisle,  and  other  leading  peers  took 
part,  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

A  discussion  of  much  greater  importance 
was  raised  in  connection  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  as  represented 
by  Lord  Palmerston.  A  Portuguese  Jew, 
but  a  British  subject,  of  the  name  of  Don 
Pacifico,  had  his  house  pillaged  and  gutted 
in  open  day  by  a  Greek  mob,  headed  by  the 
sons  of  the  Minister  of  War;  and  during 
three  years  JNIr.  "Wyse,  the  British  Minister 
at  Athens,  had  pressed  his  claims  for  com- 
pensation without  success.  Mr.  Knlay,  a 
Scotsman,  the  historian  of  Greece,  had  some 
of  his  land  taken  from  him  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  addition  to  the  palace  gardens 
of  King  Otlio,  and  no  payment  could  be 
obtained  from  the  appropriators.  Ionian 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  had  been  sys- 
tematically treated  in  a  high-handed  and 
lawless  manner,  and  a  midshipman  of  JHer 
Majesty's  ship  Fantomc  had  been  arrested 
on  lauding  from  a  boat  at  night  at  Patras. 
The  Greek  authorities  refused  or  delayed 
to  give  redress  to  the  complainants  in  these 
and  some  other  similar  cases,and  Lord  I'alm- 
erston,  who  was  under  the  impression  tliat 
the  French  Minister  at  Athens  was  secretly 
encouraging  King  Otho  and  his  advisers 
to  resist  oi\r  claims,  at  length  ordered  the 
British  fleet  to  proceed  to  the  Pineus,  and 
lay  an  embargo  on  the  Greek  vessels  that 
were  found  within  the  waters.  Otho,  the 
'  spoilt  child  of  Absolutism,'  as  Lord  Palm- 
erston termed  him,  appealed  to  France 
and  Eussia,  as  Powers  united  with  Britain 
in  the  treaty  to  protect  the  independence 
of  Greece.  These  two  Powers  were  quite 
ready  to  give  him  their  covmtenance  in  the 
dispute  in  which  he  was  involved,  as  they 
were  displeased  because  they  had  not  in 
the  first  instance  been  consulted.  The 
French  Minister  at  Athens  l^ehaved  in  a 


very  foolish  and  angry  manner,  and  en- 
couraged Otho  to  refuse  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  British  Ministry;  and 
the  Piussian  Foreign  Minister  wrote  an 
offensive  remonstrance  against  their  action. 
Tiie  French  Government, too,  were  unreason- 
able and  angry ;  but  finding  that  the  British 
Foreign  Minister  was  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  any  threatenings  on  the  part  of  the 
other  Powers,  they  began  to  fear  that  tlie 
affair  should  be  settled  without  their  having 
any  share  in  it.  They  accordingly  proffered 
their  good  offices,  which  Lord  Palmerston 
accepted,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  limited  to  an  endeavour  to 
prevail  upon  the  Greek  Government  to 
agree  to  our  demands.  But  Baron  Gros, 
the  mediator  despatclied  to  Athens  by  the 
French  Ministry,  'was  perpetually  trying 
to  slide  out  of  his  character  of  organ  of 
good  offices  and  to  p)lace  himself  in  the 
position  of  arbiter.'  Finding  that  this 
would  not  be  permitted  he  threw  up  his 
office  as  'mediator,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Wyse 
renewed  the  embargo,  and  seized  anew 
several  vessels.  This  at  length  brought 
King  Otho  to  more  reasonable  terms,  and 
he  finally  agreed  to  make  an  apology  for 
the  affair  of  the  Fantwnc,  and  to  pay 
a  sum  of  180,000  drachmas  as  compen- 
sation for  the  wrongs  done  to  Don  Pacifico 
and  to  jMr.  Finlay. 

The  French  Government,  who,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  say.s,  evidently  thought  that  a 
cjuarrel  with  us  would  be  useful  to  them  at 
home,  were  exceedingly  annoyed  that  the 
dispute  should  have  been  settled  without 
their  intervention,  and  they  i-ecalled  their 
ambassador,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  from 
London.  They  had  no  desire,  however,  to 
carry  their  displeasure  further,  and  official 
intercourse  was  speedily  resumed.  Lord 
Palmerston  adroitly  contrived  to  soothe 
the  irritated  susceptibilities  of  the  French 
Ministers  by  engaging  their  good  offices  in 
making  investigation  into  the  amount  of 
Don  Pacitico's  claims,  which  were  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  about  one-thirtieth  of  the 
sum  he  had  originally  demanded. 
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This  trumpery  affair  seemed  to  the  Op- 
position iu  Parliament  to  afford  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  whole  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  of  which  they 
strongly  disapproved ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1850,  Lord  Stanley  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  resolution  expressing  the 
regret  of  the  House  to  find  that  'various 
claims  against  the  Greek  Government, 
doubtful  in  point  of  justice  or  exaggerated 
in  amount,  have  been  enforced  by  coercive 
measures  directed  against  the  commerce 
and  people  of  Greece,  and  calculated  to 
endanger  the  continuance  of  our  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  powers.'  This  reso- 
lution was  supported  with  great  energy 
and  spirit  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Brougham,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-seven. 

'  What  the  Commons  may  do,'  wrote 
Lord  I'almerston,  '  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
I  greatly  doubt  the  Protection  party  there 
venturing  to  propose  resolutions  similar  to 
those  of  the  Lords.  If  they  do  I  think  we 
know  pretty  well  what  the  result  would  be.' 
No  adverse  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  on  the  24th  of  June  Mr. 
Pioebuck  moved  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  vote 
of  the  Lords  the  following  resolution  : — 

'  That  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  Her  IMajesty's  Government  have 
been  regulated  have  been  such  as  were  cal- 
culated to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  this  country,  and  in  times  of  unexampled 
difficulty  to  preserve  peace  between  England 
and  the  various  nations  of  the  world.' 

The  resolution  was  very  dexterously 
framed,  so  as  to  draw  away  the  attention 
of  the  House  from  the  course  followed 
with  reference  to  the  Greek  claims,  of 
which  many  sound  Liberals  disapproved, 
and  to  fix  it  mainly  on  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  foreign 
affairs.  A  debate  of  four  nights'  duration 
followed,  in  which  all  the  leading  members 
of  the  House  took  part.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  discussions  that  ever  took 
place  in  Parliament,  both  for  the  eloquence 
and  the  intellectual  power  which  it  called 


forth.  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  on  the  second 
night.  Without  a  note  or  a  pause,  or  hesita- 
tion, or  sign  of  fatigue,  he  delivered  a  speech 
occupying  four  hours  and  a  lialf,aud  embrac- 
ing the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  ranked  both  by  friends  and 
foes  amongst  Parliamentary  masterpieces, 
though  it  hardly  ever  rose  to  what  is 
popularly  called  eloquence.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  .speech  Palmerston  declared  to  be  '  a 
first-class  performance,'  said,  '  No  man  had 
listened  with  greater  admiration  than  him- 
self, while  from  the  dusk  of  one  day  to  the 
dawn  of  the  next,  the  Foreign  Secretary- 
defended  his  policy  before  a  crowded  House 
of  Commons  in  that  gigantic  intellectual 
and  physical  effort.'  And  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
went  out  of  his  way  to  describe  Lord  Palm- 
erston's defence  as  that  'most  able  and 
most  temperate  speech,  which  made  us 
proud  of  the  man  who  delivered  it,  and  in 
wliich  he  vindicated  with  becoming  spirit, 
and  with  an  ability  worthy  of  his  name 
and  place,  that  course  of  conduct  which  he 
had  pursued.' 

Palmerston,  who  was  not  sparing  of  his 
commendation  of  the  other  speakers — even 
of  those  hostile  to  him — says,  '  John  Pius- 
sell's  speech  last  night  was  admirable  and 
first-rate,  and  Peel  and  Disraeli  both  spoke 
with  great  judgment  and  talent  with  refer- 
ence to  their  respective  positions.'  But  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  palm  of 
eloquence  was  carried  off  by  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  (afterwards  Chief-Justice  of  Eng- 
land), who  spoke  on  the  fourth  night  of  the 
debate.  Palmerston  said  of  his  speech,  '  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  in  the  course  of 
my  life  heard  a  better  speech  from  anybody, 
without  any  exception ;'  and  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  who  followed  him,  said,  'At  the  con- 
clusion of  Cockburn's  speech  one-half  of  the 
Treasury  benches  were  left  empty,  whilst 
honourable  members  ran  one  after  another, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  haste  to 
shake  hands  with  the  honourable  and  learned 
member.'  Although  Sir  William  ]\Ioles- 
worth,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Manchester  school,  united  with  the 
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Conservatives  in  opposing  Mr.  Eoebiick's 
motion,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  46 
— 310  having  voted  in  its  favour  and  2G4: 
against  it.  '  We  defeated  the  whole  Con- 
servative party/  wrote  Sir  George  C.  Lewis, 
'Protectionists  and  Peelites,  supported  by 
tlie  extreme  Piadicals,  and  backed  by  the 
Times  and  all  the  organized  forces  of  foreign- 
diplomacy.' 

It  was  the  general  impression,  as  Sir 
George  C.  Lewis  indicates,  that  the  am- 
bassadors and  agents  of  the  Continental 
powers  had  combined  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  make  this  attack 
upon  Lord  I'almerston,  with  the  hope  of 
overturning  the  Government.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  himself  entertained  that  convic- 
tion, as  he  clearly  indicated  in  the  most 
dexterous  part  of  his  sjDeech,  in  which  he 
referred  to  'a  knot  of  foreign  conspirators 
cavilling  against  a  Minister  for  no  otiier 
reason  than  that  he  had  upheld  the  dignity 
and  interests  of  his  own  country.'  And  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother  at  this  time  he  says, 
'  The  attack  on  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
rightly  understood  by  everybody  as  the 
shot  fired  by  a  foreign  conspirator.'  There 
is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  agents  of  the  Continental  despots, 
though  they  'hated  him  with  a  perfect 
hatred,'  had  any  connection  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservativeparty,whoonly expressed 
the  views  v,'hicli  they  sincerely  entertained 
regarding  his  policy.  But  they  had  aftbrded 
him  an  opportunity  of  achieving  an  extra- 
ordinary success,  and  had  rendered  him  for 
the  present  the  most  popular  Mini-ster  that 
for  a  very  long  course  of  time  had  held 
his  office. 

The  debate  on  Eoebuck's  motion  was  the 
last  in  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  took  part. 
It  did  not  terminate  until  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (29th  June).  He  attended  at 
twelve  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  tlic  Great  Exhibition,  where  he  examined 
and  was  delighted  with  the  plan  of  the 
building  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
A  great  outcry  had  been  made  by  interested 
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parties  against  the  choice  of  a  place  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  he  undertook  to  take  the 
lead  in  defending  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioners before  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  afternoon,  while  riding  up  Constitu- 
tion Hill,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  his  left  collar-bone  was  broken.  After 
lingering  in  great  pain  for  some  days  he 
died  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1850.  A  public 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  would  have 
been  given  him,  and  a  peerage  would  have 
been  conferred  on  Lady  Peel:  but  iu  his 
will  he  had  left  precise  directions  that  his 
funeral  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind; 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  Drayton,  M-here  his  father  and 
mother  were  interred;  and  that  no  member 
of  his  family  should  accept,  if  offered,  any 
title,  distinction,  or  reward  in  respect  of  any 
service  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
rendered  to  his  country.  Lady  I'eel,  in 
consonance  with  his  wishes,  declined  a  peer- 
age offered  her  by  the  (Juccn.  'Her  own 
wish,'  she  said,  '  was  to  bear  no  other  name 
than  that  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
known.'  The  House  of  Commons,  however, 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, that  a  monument  to  the  great  states- 
man should  be  erected  in  Westminster 
Aljbey. 

The  sudden  and  premature  death  of  a 
man  who  had  acted  such  an  important 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  regarded  by 
all  parties  with  profound  respect,  made  a 
deep  and  sorrowful  impression  on  the  whole 
nation.  '  The  sorrow  and  grief  at  his  deatli,' 
wrote  the  Queen  to  King  Leopold,  '  are 
most  touching.  The  country  mourns  over 
him  as  over  a  father.  Every  one  seems  to 
have  lost  a  personal  friend.'  Prince  Albert, 
who  felt  he  had  been  bereaved  of  a  second 
father,  said,  '  We  have  lost  our  truest  friend 
and  trustiest  counsellor;  the  throne  its  most 
valiant  defender:  the  country  its  most  open- 
minded  and  greatest  statesman.'  The  Minis- 
terial leaders  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
— Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
— expressed  in  generous  and  glowing  terms 
their  sense  of  the  void  which  the  death  of 
26 
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'a  great  man  and  a  great  statesman  had 
created  in  the  Council  of  the  nation.'  But 
of  the  many  eloquent  tributes  paid  to  Peel's 
memory  there  was  none  that  produced  so 
powerful  an  impression  as  the  few  words  in 
whirh  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  visible 
and  deep  emotion,  expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  the  friend  -whose  public  and  private 
worth  lie  had  reason  to  know  so  well.  '  In 
all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Hubert  Peel,'  he  said,  '  I  never  knew  a  man 
in  whose  truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more 
lively  contideuce,  or  in  whom  I  saw  a  more 
invariable  desire  to  promote  the  public 
service.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  com- 
munications with  him  I  never  knew  an 
instance  in  which  he  did  not  show  the 
strongest  attachment  to  truth,  and  I  never 
saw  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  the 
sliglitest  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  stated 
anything  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
the  fact) 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  not  an  eloquent 
orator  or  a  man  of  original  genius,  but  he 
was  a  great  administrator,  a  great  debater, 
a  great  member  of  Parliament — jierhaps  the 
greatest  that  our  country  has  produced — 
and  a  constitutional  statesman  of  a  very 
high  order.  As  he  advanced  in  his  career 
he  made  important  changes  in  his  policy, 
for  which  at  the  time  he  incurred  great 
odium  from  tlie  violent  Tory  party,  but 
which  no  one  now  doubts  were  thoroughly 
conscientious,  and  required  him  to  make 
great  and  painful  sacrifices.  Eoman  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  freedom  for  Dissenters, 
free  trade,  great  reforms  in  police,  criminal 
laws,  currency,  finance,  the  Irish  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  and  numerous  other 
improvements,  if  not  originated,  were  car- 
ried by  him  into  practical  effect.  Of  all 
he  did  nothing  has  been  undone,  but  every 
reform  which  he  made  laid  a  secure  founda- 
tion for  other  and  more  extensive  changes 
for  the  better.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  with  all  his  ripened  experience,  was 
considered  as  a  great  national  calamity,  as 
was  clearly  sho^\•■n  by  the  '  tributes  of  re- 


spect and  gratitude  paid  to  liis  memory — 
paid  by  Sovereign,  by  Parliament,  by  public 
men  of  all  parties,  by  tlie  country,  by  the 
press,  and  above  all  by  the  great  towns  and 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had 
given  "  bread  unleavened  with  injustice."  ' 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  time  which, 
though  of  no  great  importance  in  itself, 
excited  an  extraordinary  ferment  in  the 
public  mind  throughout  England  and 
Scotland.  On  the  24th  of  September,  1850, 
the  Pope  published  a  Bull, '  under  the  seal 
of  the  Fisherman,'  by  which  he  set  aside 
the  Vicars  Apostolic,  who  had  exercised 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  Eoman 
Catholics  in  England  since  the  Eeforma- 
tion  ;  and  '  decreed  the  establishment  in  the 
kingdom  of  England  of  a  hierarchy  of 
bishops,  deriving  their  titles  from  their 
owu  sees.'  It  divided  the  kingdom  into 
dioceses,  which  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  archbishop  and  twelve  suffragans. 
And  this  was  avowedly  done  on  the  assump- 
tion '  that  every  day  the  obistacles  were 
falling  off  whicli  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
extension  of  the  Catholic  religion.'  The 
feeling  which  this  ill-advised  document 
was  fitted  to  excite  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  pastoral  'given  out  of  the 
Flaminian  C4ate  of  Eome,'  on  the  7th  of 
October,  by  Cardinal  "Wiseman,  who  had 
been  appointed  the  liead  of  the  new  Pajtal 
hierarchy,  under  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  and  Administrator  Apcstolic 
of  the  diocese  of  South wark.  This  docu- 
ment,'framed  in  the  most  inflated  language 
of  eccle.siastical  bombast,'  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people,  both  by  its  absurd 
and  arrogant  assumption,  and  its  designat- 
ing as  'blessed  martyrs'  the  men  whom 
Englishmen  of  all  parties  and  denomina- 
tions regarded  as  the  great  enemies  of  their 
freedom,  both  political  and  religious. 

The  notion  that  '  Catholic  England  had 
been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical firmament  from  which  its  light  had 
long  vanished,  and  began  now  anew  its 
course  of  regularly  adjusted  action  round 
the    centre,   the  source   of  jurisdiction,  of 
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light,  and  of  vigour,'  at  the  mandate  of  a 
man  who  had  but  recently  been  a  fugitive 
from  his  own  city,  and  who  had  been 
restored  and  was  still  retained  there  by 
Frencli  arms,  was  simply  ridiculous,  and 
might  have  excited  contempt  rather  than 
anger.  But  various  circumstances  had 
recently  occurred  which  had  aroused  the 
jealous}'  and  indignation  of  the  people 
against  Eomisli  aggressions.  The  national 
system  of  education  in  Ireland,  which  had 
been  cordially  supported  by  the  heads  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  that  country,  had 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Papal  Court  on 
the  initiation  of  its  Ultramontane  policy.  It 
had  in  consequence  been  recently  condemned 
as  irreligious  by  the  synod  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  at  Thurles ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  Church  who  took  advantage 
of  the  means  of  education  provided  by  the 
State  were  threatened  with  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. But  what  still  more  roused 
the  suspicion  of  tlie  English  people  was  the 
conviction  that  the  Pajial  claim  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  England  had  been  put  for- 
ward mainly  in  consequence  of  the  stealthy 
inroads  which  tlie  Tractarians  had,  for  some 
years,  been  making  upon  the  creed  and 
ritual  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
conversion  of  a  number  of  its  leaders  to  the 
Eomisli  faith. 

The  indignation  which  the  Papal  mani- 
festo excited  among  all  classes  throughout 
the  country  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
publication,  on  the  4th  of  November,  of 
Lord  John  Eussell's  letter,  in  rej)ly  to  one 
from  tlie  Bishop  of  Durham.  In  this  cele- 
brated document,  after  styling  the  aggression 
of  the  Pope  upon  our  Protestantism  as 
insolent  and  insidious,  and  referring  to  his 
own  eflbrts  to  promote  the  just  claims  of 
the  Eoman  Catholics,  the  Premier  went  on 
to  say,  '  There  is  an  assumption  of  power 
in  all  the  documents  which  have  come 
from  Eome,  a  pretension  to  supremacy  over 
the  realm  of  England,  and  a  claim  to  sole 
and  undivided  swaj'  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Queen's  supremacy,  with  the 
rights  of  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and  with 


the  spiritual  independence  of  the  nation,  as 
asserted  even  in  Eoman  Catholic  times.  I 
confess,  however,  that  my  alarm  is  not 
equal  to  my  indignation.  Even  if  it  slionld 
appear  that  the  nunisters  and  servants  of 
the  Pope  have  not  transgressed  the  law,  I 
feel  persuaded  that  we  are  strong  enough 
to  repel  any  outward  attacks.  The  liberty 
of  Protestantism  has  been  enjoyed  too  long 
in  England  to  allow  of  any  .successful 
attempt  to  impose  a  foreign  yoke  on  our 
minds  and  consciences.  Xo  foreign  prince 
or  potentate  will  be  permitted  to  fasten  his 
fetters  upon  a  nation  which  has  so  long  and 
so  nobly  vindicated  its  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion — civil,  political,  and  religious. 

'Upon  this  subject,  then,  I  will  only  say 
that  the  present  state  of  the  land  shall  be 
carefully  examined,  and  the  propriety  of 
adopting  any  proceedings  with  reference  to 
the  recent  assumption  of  power  deliberately 
considered.  There  is  a  danger,  liowever, 
which  alarms  me  much  more  tlian  the 
aggression  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  Clergy- 
men of  our  own  Church,  ■who  have  sub- 
scribed tlie  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  ac- 
knowledged in  explicit  terms  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  have  been  the  most  for\^ard  in 
leading  their  flocks  step  by  step  to  the 
verge  of  the  precipice.  The  honour  paid 
to  saints,  the  claim  of  infallibility  for  the 
Church,  the  superstitious  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  muttering  of  the  Liturgy  so  as 
to  disguise  the  language  in  which  it,  was 
written,  the  recommendation  of  auricular 
confession,  and  the  administration  of  pen- 
ance and  absolution — all  these  things  are 
pointed  out  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  worthy  of  adoption,  and 
are  now  openly  reprehended  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  his  charge  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  "What,  then,  is  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  foreign 
prince  of  no  great  power  compared  to  the 
danger  witliin  the  gates  from  the  tinworthy 
sons  of  the  Church  of  England  her.self  ?  I 
have  but  little  hope  that  the  propounders 
and  framers  of  these  innovations  will  desist 
from  tlieir  insidious  course,  but  I  rely  witli 
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confidence  on  the  people  of  England,  and  I 
will  not  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  life  so  long 
as  the  glorious  principles  and  the  noble 
martyrs  of  the  Eefoimation  shall  be  held 
in  reverence  by  the  great  mass  of  a  nation 
which  looks  with  contempt  on  the  mum- 
meries of  superstition,  and  with  scorn  at 
the  laborious  endear\'oars  which  are  now 
making  to  confine  the  intellect  and  enslave 
the  soul' 

In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind 
at  this  time  Lord  John's  letter  acted  like 
'fire  to  heather  set.'  The  day  after  it 
appeared  was  the  anniversaiy  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  and  all  over  the  country 
effigies  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
in  his  red  robes,  took  the  place  of  those  of 
Guy  Fawkes ;  and  after  being  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  and 
of  other  large  towns,  were  committed  to  the 
flames  amidst  squibs,  crackers,  and  rockets 
in  the  usual  way.  Crowded  meeting-s  were 
held  of  laymen  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
Christian  denominations,  at  which  indignant 
speeches  were  delivered  denouncing  the 
invasion  of  the  Iloyal  supremacy,  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  Crown  adopted,  calling  for 
decided  measures  to  oppose  the  pretensions 
of  the  Pontiff  to  exercise  authority  in  Eng- 
land. The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  Corporation  of  London, 
sent  numerous  and  influential  deputations 
to  Windsor  Castle  with  similar  addresses  to 
Her  Majesty.  The  Oxford  address  was 
presented  by  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  Cambridge  address  by  Prince  Albert, 
in  their  official  capacity,  and  to  each  of 
these  replies  were  returned  by  the  Queen 
in  person, '  witli  great  deliberation  and  w^ith 
decided  accents.'  The  Bishop  of  London 
delivered  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  condemning 
in  strong  terms  the  Papal  rescript,  and  most 
of  the  other  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church  followed  his  example.  Tlie  clergy 
indeed  of  all  grades  and  parties,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  agitation.  The  English  Piomau 
Catholics  themselves  felt  deeply  aggrieved 
by   the   injudicious   and   offensive    action 


of  the  Papal  court,  which,  much  to  their 
annoyance  had,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, provoked  a  display  of  an  intolerant 
spirit  and  much  violent  abuse  of  their 
religion.  But  the  mischief  was  done,  and 
even  if  the  Pope  and  his  presumptuous 
and  ill-informed  advisers  had  been  willing 
to  retrace  their  steps  the  agitation  would 
not  liave  been  allayed.  Father  Gavazzi, 
an  Italian  Eepublican,  who  had  been  a 
Eoman  Catholic  priest  but  had  renounced 
Popery,  visited  England  at  this  time,  and 
delivered  in  London  and  other  large  towns 
a  series  of  lectures  against  the  Papacy, 
characterized  by  great  eloquence  and  power, 
which  contributed  to  augment  the  torrent 
of  angry  feeling  against  the  Pontiff  and  the 
Court  of  Pome. 

There  were  not  wanting  at  the  time 
remonstrances  against  the  violent  and  in- 
tolerant language  employed  respecting  the 
Eoman  Catholics.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Papal  Bull,  though  foolish  and  insolent, 
was  really  harmless.  It  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  chief  administra- 
tor of  the  Eomish  Church  in  England  was 
designated  Archbishop  of  Westminster  or 
Bishop  of  MelijDotamus  in  2^<^'i'tii>t'-S  infi- 
dclium.  He  had  no  more  authority  over  his 
co-religionists  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  They  might  call  him  '  His  Emi- 
nence '  or  '  His  Grace,'  or  give  him  any 
other  designation  they  might  think  fit. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  had  no  legal  right  to 
the  high-sounding  titles  he  had  assumed, 
and  the  law  gave  no  ecclesiastical  position 
or  dignity  or  authority  of  any  kind.  In 
the  jDrevailing  excitement  throughout  the 
country  these  remonstrances  were  unheeded, 
and  indeed  they  failed  to  affect  the  real 
grounds  of  the  feeling  which  the  Papal 
rescript  had  roused  against  the  Eomau 
hierarchy  and  its  arrogant  pretensions. 

The  Parliament  met  on  4th  February, 
1851,  and  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in 
person.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
her  speech  should  contain  some  reference 
to  the  c^uestion  which  was  agitating  the 
whole  country.     '  The  recent  assumption ' 
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she  said,  '  of  certain  ecclesiastical  titles 
conferred  by  a  foreign  Power  has  excited 
strong  feelings  in  this  country,  and  large 
bodies  of  my  subjects  have  j)resented  ad- 
dresses to  me,  expressing  attachment  to  the 
tlirone  and  praying  that  such  assumptions 
should  be  resisted.  I  have  assured  them 
of  my  resolution  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
my  crown  and  the  independence  of  the 
nation  against  all  encroachments,  from 
%vhatever  quarter  they  may  proceed.  I 
have  at  the  same  time  expressed  my  ear- 
nest desire  and  firm  determination,  under 
God's  blessing,  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
religious  liberty  which  is  so  justly  prized 
by  the  people  of  this  country.'  There  was 
certainly  no  inclination  on  the  part,  either 
of  the  Queen  or  her  Ministers,  to  adojjt  any 
measures  dealing  imfairly  with  the  Iloman 
Catholics;  but  the  arrogant  and  aggressive 
conduct  of  tlie  head  of  their  Church  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  Government 
who  refused  to  deal  with  it  to  maintain 
their  position  for  a  week. 

A  few  days  before  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment Lord  Palmerston  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  which  explains  in  clear  and  tem- 
perate language  both  the  position  of  the 
Ministry  with  reference  to  the  question  and 
the  grounds  of  the  public  displeasure  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Papal  court.  '  The  Papal 
aggression  question,'  he  said,  '  will  give  us 
some  trouble  and  give  rise  to  stormy  debates. 
Our  difficulty  will  be  to  find  out  a  measure 
which  shall  satisfy  reasonable  Protestants 
without  violating  those  principles  of  liberal 
toleration  which  we  are  pledged  to.  I 
think  we  shall  succeed.  The  Pope,  I  hear, 
and  the  people  about  him,  by  whom  at 
present  he  is  guided,  affect  to  treat  lightly 
the  excitement  which  his  measures  have 
produced  in  this  country,  and  they  repre- 
sent the  clamour  as  a  thing  got  up  by  the 
Church— a  parson  agitation.  They  deceive 
themselves.  The  feelinc;  is  general  and 
intense  all  through  the  nation,  and  the 
sensible  Catholics  themselves  lament  what 
has  been  done.  The  thing  itself  in  truth 
is  little  or  nothing,  and  does  not  justify  the 


irritation.  The  Catholics  have  a  right  to 
organize  their  Church  as  they  like  ;  and  if 
staff-otficers  called  Bishops  were  thought 
better  than  staff- officers  called  Vicars 
Apostolic,  nobody  would  have  remarked  or 
objected  to  the  change,  if  it  had  been  made 
quietly  and  only  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  But  wliat  offended,  and  justly, 
all  England  was  the  Pope's  published 
Allocution  and  Wiseman's  announcement 
of  his  new  dignities— the  first  representing 
England  as  a  land  of  benighted  heathens, 
the  second  proclaiming  that  the  Pope  had 
parcelled  out  England  into  districts — a 
thing  that  only  a  sovereign  had  a  right  to 
do — and  that  he  (Wiseman)  and  others 
were  sent  and  to  be  sent  to  govern  these 
territorial  districts  with  titles  belonging 
thereto.  This  coidd  not  and  would  not 
have  been  done  in  any  other  country  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  government.  We 
must  bring  in  a  measure ;  the  country 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  some  legis- 
lative enactment.  We  shall  make  it  as 
gentle  as  possible.  The  violent  Protestant 
party  will  object  to  it  for  its  mildness,  and 
will  endeavour  to  drive  us  further.' 

Three  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment Lord  John  Eussell  brought  in  his 
promised  Bill  to  prevent  the  assumption  of 
territorial  titles  by  Eoman  Catholic  bishops. 
The  introduction  of  the  measure  was  keenly 
opposed,  but  after  a  discussion  which  was 
protracted  through  several  niglits  its  op- 
ponents mustered  only  63  votes  against 
395.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Ministry, 
though  sui^j^orted  by  the  Peelites,  had 
escaj^ed  defeat  only  by  a  majority  of  14  in 
a  House  of  645  members  on  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
introduce  without  delay  such  measures  as 
might  be  most  effectual  for  the  relief  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  if  his  pro- 
pcsals  were  persisted  in  they  were  certain 
to  be  rejected.  The  feeble  condition  of  the 
Government  did  not  prevent  their  own  sup- 
porters frompressiugou  them  a  reform  which 
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it  ■was  manifestly  impossible  for  them  to 
carry ;  and  a  motion  of  IMr.  Locke  King  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  assimilate  the 
county  franchise  to  that  of  the  boroughs  was 
carried  (20th  February)  against  them  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  So  careless 
and  iudiflerent  had  the  supporters  of  the 
Ministiy  become  that  only  fifty-two  of  their 
number  mustered  on  the  occasion,  while 
a  hundred  voted  for  the  motion. 

To  have  attempted  to  retain  office  after 
such  an  ignominious  defeat  would  have  been 
dishonourable  as  well  as  unwise,  and  on  the 
22nd  Lord  John  Eussell  formally  tendered 
liis  resignation  and  that  of  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Stanley  was  sent  for  by  Her  Majesty; 
but  it  was  evident  that  a  Protectionist 
Ministry,  even  if  one  could  be  formed, 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  hold  its  ground. 
He  therefore  recommended  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  present 
Government  by  a  union  with  the  followers 
of  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel  This,  however, 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Bill,  which  the  Whigs  could 
not  withdraw  and  the  Peelites  would  not 
support.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  constrained 
to  decline  the  task  of  forming  an  adminis- 
tration, from  a  conviction  that  no  Ministry 
could  stand  which  refused  to  deal  with  the 
Papal  aggression,  as  he  and  his  friends  were 
firmly  resolved  not  to  do.  Lord  Stanley  was 
again  appealed  to  in  this  emergency;  but 
the  statesmen  to  whom  he  applied  for 
help — Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Canning,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  and  others — all  declined  to 
form  part  of  a  Protectionist  Ministry,  and 
he  was  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs 
Her  majesty  summoned  the  Dulce  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  ilarquis  of  Lansdowne  to 
her  aid.  By  their  advice  Lord  John  Eussell 
and  his  colleagues  consented,  at  the  request 
of  the  Queen  (3rd  March),  to  resume  their 
offices,  and  the  dead  lock  into  which  the 
political  macliine  had  been  brought  was 
thus  removed.  The  supporters  of  the 
Government  had  been  taught  a  much- 
needed  lesson,  and  when  jNIr.  Locke  King 


moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  which 
had  '  upset  the  coach,'  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  216  in  a  House  of  382  members. 

But  the  ill-fated  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill 
had  still  to  be  disposed  of,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  progress  through  the  House 
the  more  stringent  clauses  were  withdrawn 
by  the  Government,  and  it  was  limited  to  a 
mere  declaration  that  the  titles  assumed  by 
the  Eoman  Catholic  prelates  were  illegal. 
In  this  form  it  pleased  no  party.  The  expec- 
tations which  had  been  raised  in  the  minds 
of  the  high  Protestants  by  the  Durham 
letter  were  miserably  disappointed  by  such 
a  feeble  result,  while  the  Eoman  Catholics 
still  regarded  the  Bill  as  an  insult  to  theu- 
church.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading 
was  protracted  over  seven  nights,  and  the 
measure  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  Gladstone,  Cobden,  Bright, 
Eoundell  Palmer,  Eoebuck,  and  other  pro- 
minent Liberals,  but  they  could  only  muster 
95  votes  against  438.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
members  obstinately  resisted  the  Bill  in  its 
subsequent  stages,  but  when  Sir  E.  Thesiger 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  to  render  it 
more  stringent  they  walked  out  of  the 
House,  and  allowed  three  of  them  to  be 
adopted,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Government.  The  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  217,  the 
opponents  of  the  motion  amounting  to  only 
46,  while  it  was  supported  by  263.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  two  nights  of  debate, 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  265  votes 
against  38.  The  Bill  was  finally  passed, 
without  alteration,  on  the  29th  of  July,  and 
in  due  course  received  the  Eoyal  assent. 

Earl  Eussell,  in  his  '  Eecollections  and 
Suggestions,'  published  in  1875,  says,  in 
vindication  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  this  question, 
'  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  merely  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  It  was  never 
intended  to  prosecute  any  Eoman  Catholic 
Bishops  who  did  not  act  in  glaring  and 
ostentatious  defiance  of  the  Queen's  title 
to  the  Crown.  Accordingly  a  very  clever 
artist  represented  me  in  a  caricature  as  a 
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boy  who  had  chalked  up  '■  Xo  Popery " 
iipou  a  wall  and  then  run  away.  This  was 
a  very  fair  joke.  In  fact,  I  wanted  to  place 
the  assertion  of  the  Queen's  title  to  appoint 
Bishops  on  the  statute-book,  and  there 
leave  it.  I  kept  in  the  liands  of  the  Crown 
the  discretion  to  prosecute  or  not  any  offen- 
sive denial  of  the  Queen's  rights.  My  pur-, 
pose  was  fully  ansM-ered.  Those  who  wished 
to  give  the  Pope  the  right  of  appointing 
Pishops  in  England  opposed  the  Bill.  When 
my  object  had  been  gained  I  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  repeal  of  the  Act.' 

Lord  Eussell  mentions  that  during  his 
temporary  resignation  of  office  in  February, 
1851,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham 
tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  persevere  with 
the  Bill,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  Parliamen- 
tary resolutions  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
CroMui.  lie  did  not  like,  he  says,  to  retire 
from  the  position  he  had  assumed;  but  he 
admits  that  in  substance  the  course  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Aberdeen  would  have  been 
as  eflectual  and  less  offensive  than  that 
which  he  took.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  would  have  been  the  case,  but  as  Sydney 
Smith  remarked, '  a  peculiarity  of  the  Rus- 
sells  is  that  they  never  alter  their  opinions; 
they  are  an  excellent  race,  but  they  must 
be  trepanned  before  they  can  be  convinced.' 
The  Bill  which  caused  such  dissension  among 
the  Liberal  party  was  a  dead  letter  from  the 
first,  and  was  repealed  in  1871. 

Li  the  midst  of  these  political  and  eccle- 
siastical squabbles,  and  the  annoyance  and 
trouble  which  they  caused  both  to  the  sover- 
eign and  the  country,  a  most  memorable 
event  occurred,  which  was  as  pleasant  as  it 
was  profitable — the  opening  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations. 
The  project  originated  with  Prince  Albert, 
and  it  was  OMing  to  his  influence  and  un- 
wearied exertions  that  it  was  successfully 
carried  into  execution.  lie  was  President 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  at  a  meeting  in 
Buckingham  Palace  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1849,  he  propounded  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject to  four  of  its  most  active  members,  and 
proposed  that  the  Society  should  take  the 


initiative  in  the  promotion  of  an  exhibition 
which  '  would  afford  the  means  of  showing 
what  every  country  was  able  to  produce  in 
the  shape  of  raw  materials,  in  machinery 
and  mechanical  inventions,  in  manufactures, 
and  also  in  sculpture,  in  plastic  art,  and 
generally  in  art  as  applied  to  manufactures.' 
The  proposal  was  cordially  entertained  by 
these  associates,  the  leading  manufacturers 
throughout  the  kingdom  took  it  up  with 
warm  interest,  the  sympathies  of  our  colo- 
nies and  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
enlisted,  communications  were  opened  with 
Continental  States,  and  most  of  them,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  France,  promised  their 
active  assistance.  At  the  beginning  of  1851 
a  Commission  was  appointed  '  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
all  Nations,'  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  that 
year.  Prince  Albert  was  appointedPresident 
of  the  Commission.  Steps  were  next  taken 
to  raise  the  money  to  carry  out  the  project; 
£64,000  was  subscribed,  and  a  guarantee 
fund  of  ^200, 000  was  ultimately  secured.* 
On  the  21st  of  February,  1850,  the  first  of 
the  great  public  meetings  on  the  subject 
was  held,  and  in  addition  to  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  iMorpeth,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
other  eminent  Englishmen  who  took  part 

*  There  "was  gi'eat  backwanlncss  at  first  in  raising 
the  necessary  funds.  The  various  towTis  appealed  to 
sent  no  end  of  advice,  objections,  and  queries,  but 
little  or  no  money.  The  constant  demands  on  a  nearly 
emjity  exchequer  to  meet  the  large  and  growing 
calls  were  a  source  of  painful  uneasiness  to  the  Com- 
missioners up  till  the  very  opening  of  the  Exhilj-ition, 
and  until  the  large  subsequent  receijits  relieved  all 
anxiety  on  this  score.  The  wTiters  in  Punch,  for  some 
reason  or  other  (i»robably  personal  pique),  joined  loudly 
in  the  outcry  against  the  Exhibition  being  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  fun  of  the 
project.  '  The  backwardness  of  the  subscriptions  was 
of  coiirse  a  good  jioint  for  them  to  handle,  and  one  of 
Leech's  cartoons  represented  the  Prince  as  "The  In- 
dustrious Boy, '' cap  in  hand,  with ' '  Please  to  remember 
the  Exhibition  "  inscribed  under  it,  and  followed  by 
some  verses,  of  which  the  first  will  serve  to  show  the 
general  character — 

•■  rity  the  troubles  of  a  poor  yoitn;;  Prince, 

Whose  costly  scheme  has  broiiglit  liim  to  your  door. 
Who's  in  a  fi.\ — tlie  matter  not  to  mince  ; 
Oh  help  him,  and  with  commerce  swell  yonr  store!" 

The  Prince,  who  had  the  rare  quality  of  enjoying  a  joke 
none  the  less  for  being  the  subject  of  it,  has  preserved 
this  cartoon  among  his  records  of  the  Exhibition' 
{'  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  ii.  2ilS). 
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in  the  discussion,  France,  Prussia,  America, 
and  Eelgium  were  represented  by  their 
respective  ambassadors  at  the  British  Court. 
It  was  followed  by  a  bancpiet,  given  npon  a 
magnificent  scale,  at  the  ]\Iansion  House, 
on  the  21st  of  I\Iarch,  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  State,  the  Foreign  Ambas- 
sadors, the  Eoyal  Commissioners  for  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  chief  magistrates  of 
more  then  200  towns  were  invited,  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  them  in  the  scheme. 
Prince  Albert  was  present,  and  explained 
with  great  clearness  and  efi'ect  the  purposes 
of  the  Exhibition.  '  It  was,'  he  said,  '  to 
give  the  world  a  true  but  a  living  picture 
of  the  point  of  industrial  development  at 
wliich  the  whole  of  mankind  had  arrived,and 
a  new  starting-point  from  which  all  nations 
will  be  able  to  direct  their  further  exertions.' 

Strange  to  say,  the  scheme  met  with  great 
opposition  in  various  quarters  from  which 
support  might  have  been  expected,  and  diffi- 
culties arose  concerning  the  site  and  tlie  plan 
of  the  structure  which  it  recjuired  uo  small 
amount  of  energy  and  tact  to  overcome. 
The  Pioyal  Commissioners  had  fixed  upon 
Hyde  Park  as  the  best  site  for  the  great 
building  in  which  the  Exhibition  was  to 
take  place.  A  fierce  outcry,  however,  was 
raised  against  what  was  ridiculously  termed 
'the  profanation  of  the  Park,'  and  it  was 
confidently  asserted  that  the  Park  would 
be  utterly  spoiled  by  the  crowds  who  would 
resort  to  the  Exhibition.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
day  on  which  he  met  his  fatal  accident, 
had  agreed  to  defend  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  selection  of  the  site,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  helped  considerably 
to  abate  the  violence  of  the  opposition.  '  If 
we  are  driven  out  of  the  Park,'  wrote  the 
Prince  Consort,  '  the  work  is  done  for.' 
Happily  this  danger  was  averted.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Opposition  were 
defeated  Ijy  a  very  large  majority,  and  in 
the  Upper  House  the  hostile  motion  was 
withdrawn. 

A  suitable  plan  for  the  building  had  yet 
to  be  selected,  and  this  was  found  to  be  no 


easy  matter.  Two  hundred  and  forty  de- 
signs were  sent,  but  the  Building  Committee 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  '  ther-e 
was  uo  single  one  so  accordant  with  the 
peculiar  objects  in  view  as  to  warrant  them 
in  recommending  its  adoption.'  Finally,  they 
seemed  to  be  shut  up  to  the  acceptance  of 
one — a  huge  but  low  structure  of  brick- 
work— immensely  long  and  wide,  like  an 
enormous  railway  shed,  with  a  dome  of 
light  sheet  iron  200  feet  in  diameter.  In 
this  extremity,  when  the  constructive  talent 
of  Europe  seemed  to  be  exhausted  and  in 
vain,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Joseph  Paxton 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  was  the  constructor 
of  the  large  and  sjjlendid  conservatory  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  garden  at  Chats- 
worth,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
a  structure  might  be  constructed  exclusively 
of  glass  and  iron  large  enough  to  contain  all 
the  articles  that  were  likely  to  be  sent  to  the 
Exhibition,  which  would  admit  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  light,  be  at  once  beautiful  and 
inexpensive,  and  could  with  facility  be  pre- 
pared, erected,  and  removed.  INIr.  Paxton's 
ingenious  and  exquisite  design  was  accepted 
by  the  Commissioners  on  the  IGth  of  July. 
The  construction  of  the  building  was  in- 
trusted to  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson.  An 
army  of  2000  men  were  employed  in  rear- 
ing the  fabric.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  contractors  had  to  contend 
— arising  out  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed,  the  unusual  wetness  of  the  season, 
and  the  combinations  of  the  workmen — 
with  a  rapidity  wholly  unexampled,  in  seven 
months  they  reared  an  edifice  which,  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  immense  multitudes 
who  visited  it,  was  of  a  more  wonderful 
character  than  any  of  the  varied  wonders 
which  it  included,  and  was  of  itself  one  of 
of  the  chief  objects  of  attraction.*     Lord 

*  Thackeray,  in  his  'May  Day  Ode,'  has  happily  ex- 
pressed the  prevailing  feeling  on  the  subject 
*  But  yesterday  a  naked  sod, 

'I'he  dandies  sneered  fi-om  Rotten  Row, 
And  cantered  o'er  it  to  and  fro : 

And  see  'tis  done! 
As  though  'twere  by  a  wizard's  rod, 

A  blazing  arch  of  lucid  glass 
Leaps  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass 
To  meet  the  sun.' 
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I'almei'ston,  writing  to  Lord  Xormaiiby  on 
the  day  after  the  opening  of  the  Exliibition, 
said,  '  The  building  itself  is  far  more  worth 
seeing  than  anything  in  it,  though  many  of 
its  contents  are  worthy  of  admiration.'  It 
covered  a  space  of  twenty  acres,  and  the 
sum  agTeed  to  be  paid  for  a  year's  use  of 
the  materials  was  £78,000. 

As  the  building  approached  completion 
influential  exhilaitors  from  all  the  large 
towns  in  the  kingdom  applied  for  space. 
Similar  applications  poured  in  from  our 
colonies  and  from  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Continental  Europe.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  difficulties  arose  in  assigning  to 
each  country  its  proper  place  and  limits, 
owing  to  their  mutual  jealousies.  This 
troublesome  question  was  settled  by  the 
felicitous  idea  of  a  geographical  arrange- 
ment according  to  the  terrestrial  position 
of  each  State.  It  was  decided  that  the 
transept  should  be  assumed  as  the  equator, 
and  that  the  various  countries  which 
furnished  contributions  should  have  their 
places  assigned  according  to  Mercator's 
projection.  This  equitable  device  solved 
many  difficulties ;  but  a  great  deal  of  tact 
aud  prudence  was  necessary  to  remove 
petty  jealousies  and  make  matters  proceed 
smoothly.  Spain  actually  refused  to  exhibit 
unless  provided  with  an  entrance  distinct 
from  that  of  Portugal ;  and  the  '  transposi- 
tion of  the  Imperial  furniture  of  the  Court  of 
Austria  from  a  southern  to  a  more  northern 
latitude  seemed  pregnant  with  consequences 
as  grave  as  those  attending  the  transfer  of 
the  Court  of  the  Emperors  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium,  aud  actually  led  to  a  blockade 
of  the  Austrian  consignments  for  a  weelc  in 
the  port  of  Hamburg.'  A  difficulty  arose 
in  securing  the  services  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  acquainted  with  foreign 
languages  who  could  act  as  interpreters 
between  tlie  English  authorities  and  the 
exhibitors  who  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  spoke  no  language  but  their 
own  native  tongue.  At  any  other  time  this 
difficulty  would  have  been  insurn>.ountable; 
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but  the  recent  convulsions  on  the  Continent 
had  compelled  a  large  number  of  political 
refugees  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England,  and 
they  were  glad  to  give  their  services  for 
a  very  moderate  remuneration.  '  It  is  at 
once  a  curious  and  an  instructive  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  formed  the 
immediate  entourage  of  the  royal  personages 
visiting  the  Exhibition  consisted  of  men 
who,  having  been  condemned  for  democratic 
opinions  in  their  respective  countries  to 
imprisonment  for  life  or  even  to  death,  had 
eluded  the  violence  of  the  laws  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  police.'  They,  however, 
conducted  themselves  on  this  occasion  with 
perfect  propriety  and  strict  regard  to  law 
and  order. 

The  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  had 
been  looked  forward  to  by  many  persons 
with  serious  apprehensions.  Xot  a  few 
shared  with  the  eccentric  Colonel  Sibthorp 
a  distrust  of  all  foreigners,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  a  swarm  of  Communists  and 
lied  Iicpublicans  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  gathering  to  plunder  and  burn  the 
metropolis.  Others  dreaded  an  outbreak 
of  the  Chartists,  who  had  so  recently 
threatened  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
community.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  it 
appears,  participated  in  these  apprehensions. 
The  Continental  sovereigns  regarded  tlie 
project  with  great  uneasiness.  Their  sub- 
jects, as  they  well  knew,  were  sullen  and 
discontented  at  the  reaction  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
promised  rights  had  been  withheld;  and 
they  were  evidently  apprehensive  that 
contact  with  Englishmen  and  Englisir 
institutions  might  make  those  of  them 
who  were  attracted  to  the  Exhibition  more 
eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  arbitrary 
power  by  wdiich  they  had  been  so  long 
"ailed.  The  Kin"  of  Prussia  was  in  such 
a  state  of  alarm  at  the  danger  which  he 
fancied  would  be  caused  by  the  •  presence 
of  Pied  Piepublicaus  whom  the  Exhibition 
would  draw  to  London,  that  at  first  he 
prohibited  his  brother — then  Prince  of 
I'russia,  now  Emperor  of  (Germany — from 
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accepting  the  invitation  of  our  Queen  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  ceremonial. 
This  prohibition  was  finally  -w-ithdrawn, 
as  Bnnsen  states,  'rather  in  consideration 
of  the  decided  wish  of  the  Prince  to  make 
the  proposed  visit,  than  in  consequence  of 
the  arguments  and  the  evidence  which 
Bunsen  forcibly  brought  before  His  Majesty 
to  prove  the  tales  of  conspiracy  to  be  wholly 
fictitious  which  in  Continental  Courts  were 
received  as  credible.'  'The  opponents  of 
the  Exhibition,'  wrote  Prince  Albert,  'work 
with  might  and  main  to  throw  all  the  old 
women  here  into  a  panic,  and  to  drive 
myself  crazy.  The  strangers,  they  give 
out,  are  certain  to  commence  a  thorough 
revolution  here,  to  murder  Victoria  and 
myself,  and  to  proclaim  the  Eed  Republic 
in  England  ;  the  plague  is  certain  to  ensue 
from  the  confluence  of  such  vast  multitudes, 
and  to  swallow  up  those  whom  the  increased 
price  of  everything  has  not  already  swept 
away.  For  all  this  I  am  to  be  responsible, 
and  against  all  this  I  have  to  make  efficient 
provision.' 

Although  tlie  Continental  Powers  looked 
so  coldly  on  the  Exhibition,  yet  as  the  object 
was  not  a  Britisli  but  an  International  one, 
as  half  the  building  was  in  charge  of  foreign 
authorities,  and  half  the  collection  the 
property  of  foreign  countries.  Prince  Albert 
proposed  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
offered  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique  to  take 
a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  opening 
day  by  presenting  an  address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. M.  Van  de  Weyer,  the  senior  member 
of  the  Corps,  was  commissioned  to  lay 
the  proposal  before  his  colleagues.  They 
severally  and  individually  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  idea ;  but  at  the  meeting 
held  to  consider  the  proposal,  Baron  Brun- 
now,  the  Eussian  ambassador,  whom  M. 
Van  de  "Weyer  did  not  find  at  home,  worked 
so  strongly  on  their  fears  that  by  a  majority 
of  three  they  decided  to  decline  presenting 
an  address.  The  Queen,  on  learning  this 
result,  intimated  to  them  that  she  had 
intended  to  pay  them  a  compliment,  but 
she  would  not  urge  them  to  accept  as  a 


civility  what  others  had  been  willing  to 
receive  as  a  favour.  They  had  by  this 
time  begun  to  rej^ent  of  their  foolish  and 
discourteous  vote,  and  ultimately  Brunnow's 
remained  the  only  dissenting  voice.  But  as 
unanimity  was  required,  it  was  decided  by 
the  Foreign  Office  that  no  address  should 
be  presented  by  the  Corps  Diplomatique, 
and  that  'they,'  said  Van  de  "Weyer,  'as 
mute  as  fish,  should  pass  before  the  Queen, 
make  their  bow,  and  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  platform,  where  they  certainly  did  look 
like  fish  out  of  the  water.  I  must  add 
that  on  reflection  they  were  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  done.' 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1851,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
most  brilliant  success.  The  day  was  bright 
and  genial.  Kot  less  than  25,000  spectators 
were  within  the  building,  in  which  the  flags 
of  all  nations  were  floating,  with  the  royal 
standard  rising  majestically  above  them, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  700,000  persons 
lined  the  route  between  it  and  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  Green  Park  and  Hyde  Park 
in  particular  were  one  densely  crowded 
mass  of  human  beings,  all  in  the  highest 
good  humour  and  most  enthusiastic.  '  The 
shock  of  delighted  surprise,'  says  the  Prince 
Consort's  biographer,  '  which  every  one  felt 
on  first  entering  the  great  transept  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton's  building  was  a  sensation 
as  noble  as  it  was  deep.  Its  vastness  was 
measured  by  the  huge  elms,  two  of  the 
giants  of  the  park,  which  rose  far  into  the 
air  with  all  their  wealth  of  foliage  as  free 
and  unconfined  as  if  there  was  nothing 
between  them  and  the  open  sky.  The  plash 
of  fountains,  the  luxuriance  of  tropical 
foliage,  the  play  of  colours  from  the  choicest 
flowers,  carried  on  into  the  vistas  of  the 
nave  by  the  rich  dyes  of  carpets  and  stuffs 
from  the  costliest  looms,  were  enough  to 
fill  eye  and  mind  with  a  pleasure  never  to 
be  forgotten,  even  without  the  vague  sense 
of  what  lay  beyond  in  the  accumulated 
results  of  human  ingenuity  and  cultivated 
art.  One  general  effect  of  beauty  had  been 
produced  by  the  infinitely  varied  work  of 
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the  tliousauds  who  had  separately  co- 
operated towards  this  marvellous  display; 
and  the  structure  in  which  it  was  set,  hy 
its  graceful  lines  and  the  free  play  of  light 
which  it  admitted,  seemed  to  fulfil  every 
condition  that  could  be  desired  for  setting 
off  the  treasures  thus  lirought  together.' 
The  description  given  of  this  magical- 
scene  by  Her  Majesty  herself,  in  language 
glowing  with  emotion  and  thankfulness,  is 
singularly  vivid.  '  The  glimpse  of  the 
transept,'  she  says,  '  through  the  iron  gates, 
the  waving  palms,  flowers,  statues,  myriads 
of  people  filling  the  galleries  and  seats 
around,  with  the  flourish  of  trumpets  as 
we  entered,  gave  us  a  sensation  which  I 
can  never  forget,  and  I  felt  miich  moved. 
.  .  .  The  sight  as  we  came  to  the  middle, 
where  the  steps  and  chair  (which  I  did  not 
sit  on)  were  placed,  with  the  beautiful 
crystal  fountain  just  in  front  of  it,  was 
magical — so  vast,  so  glorious,  so  touching. 
One  felt — as  so  many  did  whom  I  have 
since  spoken  to — filled  with  devotion,  more 
so  than  by  any  service  I  have  ever  heard. 
The  tremendous  cheers,  the  joy  expressed 
in  every  face,  the  immensity  of  the  build- 
ing, the  mixture  of  palms,  flowers,  trees, 
statues,  fountains,  the  organ  (with  200 
instruments  and  COO  voices,  which  sounded 
like  nothing),  and  my  beloved  husband, 
the  author  of  this  "  Peace  Festival,"  which 
united  the  industry  of  all  nations  of  the 
earth — all  this  was  moving  indeed,  and  it 
was  and  is  a  day  to  live  for  ever.'* 

On  entering  the  transept  the  Queen  took 
her  place  upon  the  dais,  surrounded  by  the 

*  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  .Sir  Theodore  Martin 
that  '  in  reading  tliis  vivid  description,  so  glowing 
with  an  emotion  that  speaks  directly  to  the  heart,  we 
are  again  reminded  of  Thackeray's  '*  ilay  Day  Ode  " ' — 

'I  felt  a  thrill  of  love  and  awe, 

To  mark  the  different  garbs  of  each, 
The  changins  tongue,  tlie  various  speech. 
Together  blent; 
A  thrill  metliinks  like  his  who  saw 
"  All  people  dwelling  upon  earth 
Praising  our  God  with  solemn  mirth 
And  one  consent." 

I'ehold  her  in  her  Iloyal  place! 
A  gentle  lady  ;  and  the  hand 
That  sways  the  sceptre  of  this  land, 
now  frail  and  weak  I 


ladies  of  her  suite,  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  and  warriors  of  the  age,  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  and  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. The  organ  pealed  forth  the  well- 
known  notes  of  the  National  Anthem,  and 
'  a  multitude  of  voices,  like  the  sound  of 
mighty  waters,  poured  forth  the  grand  old 
hymn.'  Prince  Albert  then  descended 
from  the  dais,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
missioners, 'a  curious  assemblage,'  the 
Queen  says, '  of  political  and  distinguished 
men,'  read  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
to  which  she  returned  a  brief  answer.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  next  offered  up 
a  short  and  appropriate  prayer,  followed  by 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  procession, 
which  was  beautifully  arrayed  and  of  great 
length,  then  began,  consisting  of  the 
eminent  individuals  who  had  been  stationed 
on  the  dais,  headed  by  Her  Majesty,  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  their  eldest  son  and 
daughter.  They  walked  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tinued and  deafening  cheers.  The  illustrious 
and  venerable  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
'  observed  of  all  observers,'  walked  arm  in 
arm  with  his  old  fellow-soldier  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey.  On  their  return  to  the  dais 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  declared  the  ExliibiLion  open,  and 
the  announcement  was  followed  by  a  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  and  immense  cheering. 

The  most  perfect  order  was  preserved 
throughout  the  whole  proceedings,  aucl  not 
a  single  accident  occurred,  or  one  police 
case  connected  with  tlie  vast  assemblage, 
to  mar  the  delight  which  this  magnificent 

Soft  is  the  voice  and  fair  the  face  ; 
She  breathes  amen  to  prayer  and  Iiymn  ; 
No  wonder  that  her  eyes  are  dim. 
And  pale  her  cheek. 


The  fountain  in  the  basin  plays, 
The  chanting  organ  echoes  clear. 
An  awful  cliorns  'tis  to  hear, 
A  wondrous  song ! 

Swell,  organ,  swell  your  tnimpet  blast! 
March,  Queen  and  Royal  pageant,  march. 
By  splendid  aisle  and  springing  arch 
Of  this  fair  hall! 
And  see  above  the  fabric  vast 
God's  boundless  heaven  is  bending  bUiC^ 
God's  peaceful  sun  is  beaming  thiongli. 
And  shining  over  alL' 
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spectacle  produced.  '  It  was  impossible,' 
wrote  Lord  Palinerston,  'for  tlie  invited 
guests  of  a  lady's  drawing-room  to  have 
conducted  themselves  M'ith  more  perfect 
propriety  tliau  did  this  sea  of  human 
beings.' 

The  subserj^uent  history  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  was  in  keeping  throughout  with 
the  success  of  the  opening  day.  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  the  different  depart- 
ments were  of  tlie  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  character;  It  had  its  post- 
office,  its  branch  bank,  its  telegraph,  its 
miniature  railroad,  its  little  army  of  police, 
and  its  cafes  and  tailc  d'hotcs  to  provide 
daily  for  the  wants  of  a  constant  popula- 
tion equal  to  that  of  a  populous  city.  In 
order  that  all  classes  might  partake  of  its 
benefits  and  enjoyments,  the  price  of 
admission  was  gradually  reduced  till  it 
reached  sixpence,  and  the  public  were 
twice  admitted  free.  On  one  day  £5078 
was  drawn  at  the  doors,  and  there  were 
seventeen  days  in  which  sums  varying  from 
£3797  to  £3006  were  received  for  admis- 
sion. In  all  the  receipts  at  the  doors  down 
to  the  25th  of  September  amounted  to 
£304,018.  As  many  as  100,000  people 
were  within  the  building  at  one  time,  and 
altogether  it  was  visited  by  5,000,000 
persons.  Tiie  guarantee  fund  was  not 
required,  for  the  undertaking  not  only  paid 
its  own  expenses,  but  left  a  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  nearly 
£250,000,  which  was  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Museums  at  Ken- 
sington. The  Exhibition  was  closed  to 
the  general  public  on  the  11th  of  October, 
and  on  the  15th  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  formally  brought  to  a  termination  by 
Prince  Albert,  wlien  the  awards  of  the 
prizes  were  made  known  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  people.  As  few  designs 
ever  awakened  more  alarm  at  the  outset, 
or  ever  inspired  greater  apprehensions  for 
the  result,  so  few  have  ever  been  attended 
with  such  complete  success.  It  proved  to 
millions  a  source  both  of  instruction  and 
enjoyment.     Similar  exliibitions  have  since 


followed  in  Dublin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  places,  but  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  Grand  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  quite  unique.  It  tended  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  goodwill  among  nations 
who  were  inclined  to  regard  each  other  with 
jealousy  and  dislike.  It  made  the  insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain  better  understood 
and  appreciated  by  foreigners,  and  taught 
them  that  freedom  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  a  due  regard  to  law  and  order.  It 
fostered  a  healthy  emulation  among  tlie 
manufacturers  of  different  countries,  and 
showed  them  both  where  tlie  best  materials 
could  be  procured  and  how  the  processes 
of  manufacture  might  be  improved;  and 
though  it  failed  to  realize  the  expectations 
that  it  had  inaugurated — a  reign  of  peace — 
it  was  certainly  calculated  to  promote  har- 
mony among  the  nations  of  Europe.  In 
our  own  country  all  classes,  by  means  of 
this  Exhibition,  increased  their  stock  of 
knowledge,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their 
enjoyments,  cultivated  new  and  instructive 
relations,  exercised  their  national  hos- 
pitality, and  confirmed  their  loyalty  to 
their  sovereign,  who  so  heartily  rejoiced 
in  their  joy. 

Very  shortly  after  the  gratifying  termina- 
tion of  the  Great  Exhibition  the  country 
was  startled  by  the  news  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  been  dismissed  from  office.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  was  regarded  as  the 
mainstay  of  Lord  Eussell's  feeble  adminis- 
tration, and  his  removal  was  considered, 
not  without  reason,  to  be  the  knell  of  the 
Government.  The  cause  assigned  for  this 
unusual  step  was  an  oijinion  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  expressed  to  Count  Wa- 
lewski,  the  French  ambassador,  respecting 
Louis  Napoleon's  coiq)  d't'fat,  the  day  after 
that  event  took  place,  that  the  President 
had  acted  in  self-defence,  and  that  what  he 
had  done  was  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  the  best  thing  for  France.  It  turned 
out,  however,  tliat  there  were  other  causes 
of  alienation  of  .some  standing,  not  so  much 
between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  tlio 
Premier  as  between  the  former  and  the 
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Court.  Lord  Palmerstou's  syuipatliy  with 
tlie  European  nations  who  were  struggling 
for  tlieir  liberties  against  their  Govern- 
ments, had  made  him  both  feared  and 
hated  by  the  Continental  despots,  and  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  and 
contempt  for  them.  He  was  quick  in  form- 
ing his  judgment  of  men  and  things,  and 
impatient  of  delay  in  action  when  his  mind 
was  once  made  up;  and  the  Queen  com- 
plained that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting 
on  his  own  independent  judgment  and 
authority,  without  submitting  the  matter 
to  her  consideration,  or  even  consulting  his 
colleagues.  Prince  Albert,  who  was  slow 
and  cautious  in  forming  his  judgments,  and 
whose  natural  sympathies  were  more  in- 
clined to  favour  the  authority  of  the  rulers 
than  the  complaints  of  the  people,  distrusted 
Palmerstou's  policy,  and  disliked  the  mode 
in  which  he  treated  the  Continental  sover- 
eigns and  their  Ministers. 

So  far  back  as  1849  the  Queen  reminded 
the  Foreign  Secretary  that  his  office  was 
constitutionally  under  the  control  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  that  the  despatches 
submitted  for  her  approval  should  therefore 
pass  through  the  hands  of  Lord  John  Eus- 
sell.  The  Premier  approved  of  this  arrange- 
ment, but  hinted  that  the  Queen  on  her 
part  should  attend  to  the  draft  despatches 
as  soon  as  possible  after  their  anival,  which 
it  is  evident  Her  Majesty  had  not  always 
done.  In  fact,  as  Lord  Eussell  must  have 
known,  his  colleague  had  complained  of  the 
serious  injury  done  to  the  public  service, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage, of  which  Guizot  took  advantage,  by 
the  long  delays  caused  by  his  being  obliged 
to  wait  for  Her  Majesty's  approval  of  his 
despatches  before  they  could  be  sent  off. 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  his  part,  readily  agreed 
to  this  arrangement,  and  seems  for  a  time 
to  have  acted  upon  it.  But  ere  long  things 
went  on  in  the  old  way,  and  the  Queen 
prepared  a  ^Memorandum,  prescribing  in 
very  sharp  language  the  exact  rules  which 
the  Foreign  Secretary  was  bound  to  observe 
in   his   official  intercourse  with   her,  and 


requiring  that  when  her  sanction  had  been 
given  to  a  measure  it  should  not  be  arbi- 
trarily altered  or  modified  by  the  Minister  ; 
that  she  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
what  passes  between  him  and  the  Foreign 
Ministers  before  important  decisions  are 
taken  based  upon  that  intercourse ;  and 
that  '  she  should  receive  foreign  despatches 
in  good  time,  and  have  the  drafts  for  her 
approval  sent  to  her  in  suificient  time  to 
make  herself  acquainted  with  their  contents 
before  they  must  be  sent  off.'  Lord  Palm- 
erston felt  this  reprimand  very  keenly,  but 
he  received  it  with  great  self-control  and 
good  temper,  and  informed  the  Premier 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  attend  to  the 
directions  given  him. 

The  policy  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
however,  continued  to  be  as  distasteful 
as  ever  to  the  Court;  and  his  colleagues, 
though  they  substantially  agreed  with 
him  as  to  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  were 
frequently  dissatisfied  with  wliat  they 
regarded  as  '  violations  of  prudence  and 
decorum '  in  his  mode  of  action.  Tlie 
Austrian  Government  were  angry  and 
alarmed  at  the  reception  given  to  Kossuth 
by  the  citizens  of  London  on  his  release 
from  his  captivity  in  Turkey.  It  was  '  gall 
and  wormwood  to  them,'  as  Lord  Palmer- 
ston wrote  to  his  brother;  and  though  he 
declined  to  receive  a  visit  from  Kossuth  in 
person,  there  were  expressions  in  the  answer 
which  he  returned  to  the  Metropolitan 
deputations  who  presented  addresses  to 
him,  thanking  him  for  the  influence  which 
he  had  exerted  in  preventing  the  surren- 
der of  Kossuth  to  Austria,  that  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 
This  incident  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  discovery  tliat  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
without  consulting  his  colleagues,  had  ex- 
pressed to  the  French  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don his  approval  of  what  Louis  Napoleon 
had  done.  On  the  4th  of  December,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Queen, 
the  Cabinet  had  formally  resolved  that  our 
ambassador  at  Paris  should  be  instructed 
to  remain  entii-ely  passive,  and  to  be  careful 
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to  say  no  word  that  could  be  misconstrued 
into  an  approval  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  they 
were  naturally  surprised  and  displeased 
when  they  learned  that  their  colleague  had 
anticipated  and  frustrated  their  decision. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Lord  John  Eussell 
himself  had,  on  two  different  occasions  at 
private  parties,  expressed  to  Count  Wa- 
lewski  approval  of  the  Prince  President's 
conduct* — a  fact  of  which  Lord  Palnierston 
was  quite  aware — as  well  as  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  and  Lord  Grey 
had  concurred  in  this  view.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  rested  his  defence  on  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  course  which  Louis  Xapoleon 
had  adopted,  asserting  he  had  only  anti- 
cipated the  plots  of  the  Orleans  family 
and  the  plans  of  the  Assembly  for  his 
overthrow.  Lord  John  insisted  that  the 
point  at  issue  was  not  the  action  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  but  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Palmerston  himself  in  expressing  approval 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Cabinet.  BeUeving  as  he  did 
that  this  proceeding  was  quite  unjusti- 
fiable, he  intimated  to  him  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conduct  of 

*  '  On  Friday,  the  5th  of  December,  Count  Walewski 
dined  mth  Lord  John,'  wrote  Lord  Palmerston  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  relating  a  conversation  he  had  "with 
the  Duke  of  Betlford,  Lord  Russell's  brother,  *and 
met  there  some  other  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet ;  and 
"that  evening,"  said  Count  Walewski  to  Lord  John, 
"upon  that  very  sofa  (pointing  to  one  in  the  room) 
you  expressed  opinions  if  anything  stronger  than  what 
Lord  Palmerston  had  said  to  me  on  the  Wednesday  (3rd 
December);  and  whereas  I  had  contented  myself  "with 
rejiorting  what  Lord  Palmerston  had  said  in  a  private 
letter  to  il.  Turgot,  I  made  what  you  said  the  subject 
of  an  olBcial  desiiatch.''  Count  Walewski  said  to  me 
that  after  this  Lord  John  asked  him  whether  he  had 
told  all  this  to  me,  and  Count  Walewski  said  that 
having  recently  passed  a  day  at  Broadlands,  he  had 
tal^.ied  over  with  me  the  circumstances  connected 
with  my  dismissal  from  office,  and  that  he  had  stated 
to  me  all  that  he  had  then  repeated  to  Lord  John. 
"  But,"  said  Lord  John,  "  does  Lord  Palmerston  mean 
to  say  all  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?"  "  Of  that," 
said  Count  Walewski, ' '  1  know  nothing." '  Lord  Palm- 
erston was  quite  warranted  in  saj-ing  as  he  did  to 
the  Duke  that  the  ground  on  which  Lord  .John  Russell 
had  ijlaced  his  dismissal  was  destroyed  by  this  state- 
ment, which  showed  that  he  had  done  and  said  no 
more  than  Russell  liimseU  had  said  and  done;  and  he 
justly  compdained  that,  finding  his  original  ground 
thus  rendered  untenable,  he  very  unfairly  adopted  in 
his  speech  other  and  quite  different  grounds. 


foreign  affairs  could  no  longer  be  left  in 
his  hands  with  advantage  to  the  country. 
But  in  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  his  power- 
ful colleague,  who  he  well  knew  would 
prove  a  most  formidable  enemy,  he,  un- 
luckily for  himself,  proposed  that  the 
dismissed  Foreign  Secretary  should  accept 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
This  offer,  almost  ironical  in  its  character, 
was  of  course  civilly  declined,  but  it  laid 
the  Premier  open  to  the  telling  retort  from 
his  late  colleague,  '  I  do  not  admit  your 
charge  of  violations  of  prudence  and  de- 
corum, and  I  have  to  observe  that  the 
charge  is  refuted  by  the  offer  which  you 
made  me  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land, because  I  apprehend  that  to  be  an 
office  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties 
of  which  prudence  and  decorum  are  quali- 
ties that  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.' 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
dismissal,  the  Prime  Minister  treated  the 
ex-Secretary  very  unfairly,  by  dragging  the 
Queen's  name  into  the  dispute,  and  reading 
the  Memorandum,  which  Lord  Palmerston 
said  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  would  ever 
be  seen  by  or  known  to  anybody  but  Her 
Majesty,  Lord  PlusscH,  and  himself.  The 
production  of  this  document  placed  him  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  as  a  feeling  of  delicacy 
and  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  his  sovereign 
necessarily  made  his  defence  incomplete. 
Some  of  his  friends  disapproved  of  his 
reticence;  but  he  remarked,  with  great  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  that  by  pursuing  the 
course  which  they  thought  he  ought  to  have 
followed,  he  should  have  been  bringing  for 
decision  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  himself  and  his  sove- 
reign— a  step  which  no  subject  should  take 
if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it,  for  the  result 
of  such  a  course  must  be  either  fatal  to 
him  or  injurious  to  the  countrj'.  If  he 
should  prove  to  be  in  the  -wrong,  he  should 
be  irretrievably  condemned;  if  the  sovereign 
should  prove  to  be  in  the  wrong,  the  mon- 
archy would  suffer. 

The    conduct   of    Louis   Napoleon  was 
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almost  universally  condemnecl  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  great 
astonishment  was  expressed  that  Lord 
Pahnerston  sliould  have  indicated  in  any 
form,  and  to  any  extent,  Iiis  approval  of  it. 
At  tlie  same  time  tlie  dismissal  from  office 
of  the  Minister  whose  Continental  policy 
was  applauded  by  the  great  body  of  the- 
people,  was  generally  regarded  with  deep 
regret  and  disapprobation.  No  one  doubted 
that  his  dismissal  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  feeble  and  tottering  Eussell  Minis- 
try to  hold  its  ground,  though  character- 
istically, the  Premier  himself  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  speedily  discovered 
his  mistake. 

Lord  Pahnerston  believed  that  the  real 
reason  of  his  removal  from  office  was 
'a  weak  truckling  to  the  hostile  intrigues 
of  the  Orleans  family  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  and  in  some  degree 
also  of  the  Prussian  Government,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  past  effectually  poisoned 
the  mind  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
against  him.'  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  an  unfriendly  feeling  was  entertained 
at  the  Court  towards  the  powerful  and 
popular  Minister ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  foreign  intrigues  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  though  he  was  both 
hated  and  dreaded  by  the  Continental  des- 
pots. No  better  proof  could  be  given  that 
Lord  Pahnerston  was  indeed  what  Lord 
John  termed  him  in  the  Pacifico  debate, 
'  the  Minister  of  England ' — a  terror  to 
crowned  evil-doers — than  the  fact  that  all 
over  Europe  his  removal  from  office  was 
regai'ded  as  a  triumph  for  Absolutism,  and 
a  blow  to  the  Liberal  cause.  The  Liberal 
party  in  Austria  considered  it  as  the  utter 
annihilation  of  their  hopes,  while  the 
Absolutists  were  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
delight.  '  It  v.-ill  hardly  be  believed,'  wrote 
the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  '  that 
these  arrogant  fools  here  actually  think 
that  they  have  overthrown  Lord  Pahnerston, 
and  the  vulgar  triumph  of  Schwarzenberg 
knows  no  bounds.  Not  content  with  pla- 
carding the  news  with  lying  comments  of 


all  sorts,  and  despatching  couriers  into  tiie 
provinces  to  circulate  the  most  monstrous 
fictions  about  the  '•  victory  of  Austrian 
policy,"  his  bad  taste  has  actually  gone  far 
enough  to  make  him  give  a  ball  in  consc 
quence.'  * 

When  Louis  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in 
arresting,  imprisoning,  banishing,  or  shoot- 
ing his  principal  adversaries,  and  had  ob- 
tained from  the  French  people  the  office  of 
President  for  ten  years,  he  had  expressed 
his  determination  that  France  should  remain 
at  peace  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe; 
but  no  confidence  was  placed  in  his  declara- 
tion. He  evidently  intended  to  restore  the 
Napoleonic  Empire,  and  it  Avas  generally 
believed  that  he  had  served  himself  heir  to 
the  ambitious  designs  of  his  uncle,  among 
which  war  with  Great  Britain  was  included. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever 
seriously  contemplated  any  such  desperate 
step,  but  at  the  time  of  the  coup-cl' i^tat  it 
seemed  by  no  means  an  improbable  event. 
It  was  evident  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  his  most  solemn  assurances;  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  if  he  had 
imagined  that  a  war  with  our  country  was 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  his  throne  or 
his  dynasty,  he  would  have  imdertaken  it 
without  scruple.  A  feeling  in  consequence 
arose  in  the  country  that  the  national  de- 
fences were  inadecpiate,  and  that  there  was 
no  provision  to  repel  any  sudden  descent 
of  an  invader  upon  our  shores,  which  might 
inflict  serious  injury  and  still  more  serious 
disgTace.  A  demand  was  therefore  made 
that  our  naval  force  should  be  augmented,, 
and  the  defences  of  our  coasts  increased 
and  strengthened.  In  order  to  satisfy  this 
demand  the  Government  resolved  to  bring 
before   Parliament   a   scheme  for  the   re- 

*  Schwarzenberg  had  a  bitter  grudge  against  Palm- 
erston ,  on  account  of  his  having  warned  Lady  Ellen- 
borough  against  his  intrigues.  He  iiuluced  that  mis- 
guided and  unfortunate  lady  to  elope  with  him,  and 
•ifterwards  deserted  her  in  the  basest  manner.  He 
never  again  ventured  to  set  foot  in  England.  It  is  to 
be  regTetted  that  the  heartless  villain  had  gone  to  his 
account  before  his  hated  adversary  was  appomted 
Prime  Minister,  and  ruled  the  country  for  ten  years 
with  general  and  cordial  approbation. 
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establishment  of  a  militia.  During  the 
French  war  the  militia  had  been  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  force,  but  it  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  iuto  decay,  and  was  indeed 
almost  entirely  disorganized.  An  outline 
of  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  local 
militia  was  accordingly  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Queen  in  the  usual  way.  It 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  on  the  16th 
of  February,  but  met  with  very  little  favour. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington disapproved  of  "the  scheme,  which, 
he  M-arned  the  Government,  was  open  to 
very  grave  objections,  and  recommended 
the  restoration  of  the  old  regular  militia. 
Lord  Palmerston  followed  the  same  line, 
and  pointed  out  that  while  the  ordinary 
militia  could  be  taken  anywhere,  the  local 
militia  could  not  be  moved  out  of  their 
counties,  and  could  not  therefore  be  made 
readily  available  in  the  case  of  au  invasion, 
^loreover,  in  many  counties  there  were  no 
barracks  where  the  local  militia  could  be 
a.ssembled  and  drilled.  The  cordial  recep- 
tion which  the  House  gave  to  these  and 
other  serious  objections  to  the  Government 
scheme,  satisfied  Lord  Palmerston  that  Par- 
liament not  only  disapproved  of  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  local  mihtia,  but  was  liy  no 
means  anxious  to  retain  Lord  John  and  his 
colleagues  in  office.  AMien,  therefore,  a 
few  nights  afterwards,  the  Committee  re- 
ported that  leave  should  be  given  "  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  the 


local  militia,'  he  moved  that  the  word 
'  local '  should  be  omitted,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Peelites  and  Protectionists  he  canned 
his  motion  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  The 
Ministers  regarded  this  adverse  vote  as  an 
indication  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  House,  and  next  da}'  they  placed 
their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen. 

'  I  have  had  my  tit-for-tat  with  John 
Piussoll,'  wrote  Lord  Palmerston  to  his 
brother  on  the  24t]i  of  February,  '  and  I 
turned  him  out  on  Friday  last.  I  certainh', 
however,  did  not  expect  to  do  so,  nor  did  I 
intend  to  do  anything  more  than  to  persuade 
the  House  to  reject  his  foolish  plan  and  to 
adopt  a  more  sensible  one.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  two  things  induced  him  to  resign. 
First,  the  almost  insulting  manner  towards 
him  in  which  the  House  by  its  cheers  went 
with  me  in  the  debate ;  and  secondly,  the 
fear  of  being  defeated  in  the  vote  of  cen- 
sure  about  the  Cape  affairs  (the  Caffre  War), 
which  was  to  liave  been  moved  to-day.' 

Such  was  the  inglorious  termination  ot 
the  first  Iiussell  Ministrj',  which  for  some 
time  had  existed  on  mere  sufferance.  It 
was  indeed  feeble  from  its  birth  onwards, 
its  career  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
important  or  useful  measures,  and  it  died 
unlamented.  The  reins  of  Government 
were  intrusted  to  Lord  Derby  and  a  Cabinet 
of  Protectionists,  whose  term  of  office,  how- 
ever, lasted  only  a  few  months. 


CHAPTER     XI. 


Kfnctionary  mcvcitier.ts  on  the  Continent — Arbitrary  conduct  of  tlie  Austrian  Court— Opposition  to  Oerinan  Unity  — 
L'n^-ucccssful  nttimpt  of  Prus-ia  to  establish  an  Imperial  I'cderal  Constitution  — Interference  of  Austria  in  Ilesse 
Cassel — Quarrel  between  Austria  and  Prussia — The  Olniutz  Conference— Shocking  cruelties  of  the  King  of  Naples^ 
Their  exposure  ly  Jlr.  Gladstone — Position  of  France — Its  Republican  Constitution — Conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  — 
His  attempts  to  gain  over  the  Army — Composition  of  the  National  Assembly — Policy  of  the  JIajorily  of  tlie  Members 
— The  President's  extravagance — His  demands  for  larger  Allowances — Power  of  the  Assembly  over  the  Army — 
Opposition  to  Universal  Suffrage  — Louis  Napoleon's  associates  and  tools — Preparations  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
ConstitutiiiU — The  Coup  crElnt  —  Sehme  of  the  leading  Generals  and  Deputies — Violent  expulsion  of  the  Assembly — 
Massacre  of  the  Parisians — Aibitrary  proceedings  of  De  Morny  at  the  Home  Office — Imprisonment  and  Transporta- 
tion of  iiinocent  persons  to  Cayenne  — Election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presidency  by  Universal  Sulfragc — He  becomes 
Emperor  of  tlie  French — General  distrust  of  his  Schemes — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— His  Character  and 
Services  to  the  Country. 


The  reactionarj'  movement  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  bad  now  run  its  course.  Eevolu- 
tionary  agitation  Lad  been  everywiiere  sup- 
pressed; but  the  sovereigns  had,  as  usual, 
oroken  the  promises  which  they  made  to 
their  subjects  in  the  time  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  and  had  in  consequence  sown  the 
seeds  of  bitter  disappointment  and  burning- 
animosity  throughout  Uieir  dominions.  The 
people  were  quiet,  but  their  tranquillity  was 
not  that  of  loyalty  and  contentment,  but 
of  exhaustion  and  despair,  that  felt  itself 
powerless  before  the  overwhelming  forces 
which  the  Governments  had  at  their  com- 
mand. The  Continental  rulers  showed  that 
they  had  learned  nothing  from  the  era  of 
danger  and  humiliation  through  which  they 
had  passed,  and  they  used  the  power  which 
they  had  regained  with  so  much  difficulty 
in  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  man- 
ner. '  In  Germany,'  said  Prince  Albert, 
'  statesmanship  is  being  again  introduced 
from  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  the  Emperors 
will  present  it  to  the  bureaucrats  with  orders 
and  snuff-boxes.' 

The  constitution  of  the  Austrian  empire 
liud  undergone  a  radical  change  since  the 
revolutionary  storm  of  1848.  Formerly  the 
different  provinces  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  though,  '^vith  the  exception  of 
Hungary,  they  were  dependent  on  the 
Viennese  Cabinet  in  regard  to  their  gene- 
ral administration.     But  under  the  system  ) 
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of  centralization  devised  by  Stadion  and 
Bach,  and  proclaimed  in  ]\Iarch,  18-id,  all 
the  provinces,  without  exception,  were  now 
governed  by  uniform  laws  promulgated  by 
the  Emperor,  and  were  all  alike  placed 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  at  Vienna.  Even  this  arbitrary 
and  illegal  destruction  of  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions and  privileges  of  the  various 
provinces  of  the  empire  did  not  satisfy  the 
autocratic  designs  of  the  Austrian  Camar- 
illa, and  they  ne.xt  proceeded  to  abolish 
the  very  form  of  a  representative  constitu- 
tion. By  letters,  dated  the  20th  of  August, 
1851,  addressed  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
as  Minister  President,  and  to  Baron  Ktibeck, 
President  of  the  Eeichsrath,  the  Emperor 
declared  that  henceforth  his  Jlinisters 
should  be  responsible  solely  to  the  Crown, 
as  the  centre  of  all  authority;  that  for  the 
future  the  Eeichsrath  was  to  be  considered, 
not  as  the  council  of  the  empire,  but  as 
the  council  of  the  throne,  and  that  meas- 
ures of  administration  or  legislation  were 
consequently  to  be  no  longer  presented  by 
the  Cabinet  to  the  Eeichsrath  for  its  opinion, 
but  always  to  the  Emperor.  By  this  decree 
the  vaunted  constitution  of  1849  was  com- 
pletely set  aside,  and,  as  Prince  Albert 
remarked,  '  Absolutism  was  formally  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Ministers  were  set  above 
all  responsibility.'  The  youthful  Emperor 
was  thus  made  formally  to  set  at  nought 
28 
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his  rejieated  and  solemn  assurances  that 
Austria  should  be  transformed  into  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy;  and  his  equally  solemn 
assurances  that  the  difierent  nationalities  of 
tlie  empire  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
proved  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that 
all  should  alike  be  subjected  to  the  arbi- 
trary regulations  of  the  Viennese  Cabinet 
and  to  martial  law. 

Schwurzenberg  and  his  colleagues,  not 
contented  with  establishing  absolute  auth- 
ority over  the  Austrian  empire,  were  bent 
on  the  restoration  of  the  former  state  of 
matters  in  Germany.  They  resolutely 
opposed  all  attempts  to  establish  German 
unity,  as  well  as  any  reform  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  minor  German  States.  The 
Iviug  of  Prussia,  as  we  have  seen,  refused 
the  Imperial  crown  tendered  to  him  by  the 
Federal  Parliament  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
"round  that  the  sovereign  Princes  of  Ger- 
many  were  opposed  to  his  acceptance  of  it; 
but  now  at  this  inopportune  moment  he 
was  guilty  of  the  almost  incredible  folly  of 
attempting  a  united  organization  of  a  part 
of  Germany,  'with  the  free  consent  of  its 
sovereigns.'  The  failure  of  such  a  project, 
at  a  time  when  royal  iirerogative  was  again 
in  the  ascendant,  and  all  apprehension  of 
immediate  danger  had  passed  away,  was 
inevitable.  The  Governments  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Hanover  prepared  a  draft  of 
an  Imperial  Federal  Constitution,  which 
they  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
other  German  States,  having  for  its  object, 
they  said,  the  mutual  protection  of  its 
members  against  external  and  internal  foes. 
Those  States  which  declined  to  enter  into 
this  Confederation  were  to  retain  unchanged 
the  'rights  and  duties  created  by  the  treaties 
of  1815.'  The  Imperial  Government  was 
to  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  Empire 
and  a  Council  of  the  Princes,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  to  be  perpetual  President. 
An  Imperial  Diet  was  to  be  instituted, 
consisting  of  two  Houses — the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives;  and  minute 
regulations  were  laid  down  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Senate  and  the  election  of  tlie 


House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  respective  duties  were 
to  be  discharged.  As  might  have  been 
clearly  foreseen,  Austria  declared  at  once 
unequivocally  her  dissent  from  any  such 
scheme;  and  the  Bavarian  Government, 
after  a  little  consideration,  declined  to  join 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Hanover  and 
Saxony  soon  after  withdrew  their  assent, 
which  they  had  at  first  given  to  it,  and  the 
scheme  iguominiously  collapsed. 

The  Austrian  Government  were  not  con- 
tented with  this  triumph  over  their  Prussian 
rival.  The  next  step  for  the  Emperor  to  take 
in  his  character  of  President  was  to  resusci- 
tate the  defunct  Diet,  and  to  summon  the 
members  of  the  old  German  Confederation 
to  meet  at  Frankfort  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  usual  recognition  of  foreign 
Powers  was  demanded,  but  was  withheld 
for  a  time,  even  by  Russia.  But  at  this 
stage  an  event  occurred  which  tended  not 
a  little  to  confirm  the  assumed  authority  of 
Austria,  and  to  test  the  real  strength  of  its 
opponents.  The  small  State  of  Electoral 
Hesse  had  enjoyed  since  the  year  1832  a 
moderately  liberal  representative  constitu- 
tion, which  had  worked  well  and  had  con- 
tented the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
The  Elector  himself  was  a  wortUess 
creature,  and  his  chief  Minister,  M. 
Hassenpilug,  whose  conduct  had  earned 
him  the  designation  of  Hass  and  Flucli 
(hatred  and  execration),  was  so  detested 
that  his  banishment  was  thought  necessary 
for  his  personal  security.  At  this  juncture 
he  was  suddenly  recalled,  and  intrusted 
once  more  with  the  conduct  of  affairs.  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  desires  both  of  the 
people  and  the  soldiers,  he  annexed  Hesse 
to  the  revived  Confederation.  The  next 
step  of  this  detested  IMinister  was,  without 
vouchsafing  any  explanation  or  laying  down 
any  budget,  to  demand  a  simple  vote  of  a 
specified  sum  of  money.  It  was  refused,  as 
had  been  anticipated  and  desired.  On  this 
ground  alone,  without  any  other  colour  of 
provocation,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  and 
the  Constitution  suspended.     The  people  of 
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Hesse  Cassel,  from  the  liigliest  to  the  low- 
est, from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  rose  as 
one  man  against  their  Government,  and 
expelled  Hasseupflng,  the  main  source  of 
their  discontent.  The  Elector  fled  to  Frank- 
fort, where  support  was  readily  afforded 
him  by  the  revived  Diet,  and  Hesse  was 
occupied  by  the  Federal  troops.  Austria 
of  course  sided  with  the  oppressor,  and 
Prussia  with  the  oppressed.  Constitution- 
alism and  Absolutism  were  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  a  fair  stand-up  fight.  Tlie 
Prussian  Landivehr  were  called  out,  and 
all  classes  and  parties  at  once  enthusiastic- 
ally rose  to  arms  to  resist  the  reimposition 
upon  Germany  of  a  Federal  power,  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna. 
War  seemed  imminent  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  when  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
lost  heart,  influenced  not  so  much  by  the 
fear  of  a  single-handed  conflict  with  Austria 
as  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  Eussia  in 
the  background.  The  war  party  was  out- 
voted; the  Hessians  were  compelled  to  take 
bade  the  detested  Hassenpflug ;  and  Prus- 
sia, at  the  Olmutz  Conference,  submitted 
to  every  demand  of  Austria  witli  regard 
to  the  German  question  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Electoral 
Hesse. 

The  despotic  conduct  of  Austria,  how- 
ever, w^as  far  outshone  by  that  of  the 
Xeapolitan  Government,  whose  tyranny  and 
cruelty  were  unparalleled  at  that  time  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
spent  the  winter  of  1850-51  in  Xaples, 
discovered  with  mingled  horror  and  indig- 
nation that  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  who  had  destroyed  the  Constitution 
Avhich  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe, 
and  abolished  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
had  either  driven  its  most  distinguished 
members  into  exile  or  had  put  them  in 
prison — that  there  were  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  political  prisoners  at  that 
moment  in  the  kingdom — that  many  of 
these  were  gentlemen  of  eminent  station 
and  unimpeachable  loyalty — that  few  or 
none  of  them  had  been  legally  arrested  or 


brought  to  trial — that  they  were  confined 
for  months  and  years  in  loathsome  dungeons 
and  in  irons,  and  were  enduring  the  greatest 
sufferings  from  filth,  foul  air,  hunger,  and 
sickness — that,  in  short,  the  Government 
had  become  '  the  negation  of  God  erected 
into  a  system.'  Having  verified  this  state 
of  matters  by  personal  examination,  j\rr. 
Gladstone  published  'Two  letters  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  State  Prosecutions 
of  the  Xeapolitan  Government,'  describing 
the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and  appealing 
to  the  European  public  on  behalf  of  these 
unhappy  victims  of  a  stupid  and  savage 
despotism.  These  letters  obtained  an  enor- 
mous circulation,  and  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  throughout  Europe. 
About  twenty  editions  of  them  were  sold 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  Lord  Palmerston  sent 
a  copy  of  the  work  to  each  of  our  ambassa- 
dors and  envoys  to  be  communicated  to  the 
courts  to  which  they  were  accredited.  Such 
a  storm  of  indignation  was  thus  raised  in 
ev'ery  European  country  that  the  infamous 
Xeapolitan  tyrant  and  his  Ministers  were, 
fain  to  make  some  relaxation  of  their  cruel 
despotism. 

The  reactionary  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Prussia  was  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  France  also.  The  Ministry, 
with  the  concm-rence  of  the  Assembly, 
suppressed  the  political  clubs,  and  placed 
restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
individual  freedom,  quite  as  gr-eat  as  those 
which  had  existed  rmder  the  rule  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  Ped  Eepublicaus  attempted 
to  arrest  these  proceedings  by  a  sudden 
rising  in  arms  against  the  Government,  but 
the  insurrection  proved  utterly  abortive 
through  the  masterly  arrangements  made  by 
General  Changarnier;  and  Ledru  Eollin  and 
other  leaders  of  the  insurgents  took  to  tUght. 
The  dangers  which  thus  still  continued  to 
threaten  the  public  peace  contributed  not 
a  little  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
military,  and  to  promote  the  designs  of  the 
Prince  President. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  from  the 
first  Louis  Xapoleon  had  resolved  to  employ 
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every  art  to  make  liis  official  position  per- 
manent ;  but  in  carrying  out  this  design  lie 
had  to  encounter  difficulties  apparently  in- 
superable. His  tenure  of  office  was  limited 
to  four  years,  and  he  was  by  the  Constitu- 
tion not  eligible  for  re-election.  A  general 
desu'e,  however,  had  risen  throughout  the 
country,  and  was  shared  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  Assembly,  that  the  President  should 
be  quietly  re-elected.  But  their  wishes  were 
baffled  by  a  questionable  provision  of  the 
Republican  Charter,  which  laid  it  down 
that  no  constitutional  change  should  take 
place  without  the  sanction  of  three-fourths 
of  the  Assemblj-,  and  this  could  not  be 
obtained.  It  had  therefore  become  evident 
that  the  President  could  not  carry  out  his 
ambitious  scheme  without  violentlj'  chang- 
ing the  Constitution. 

Probably  in  anticipation  that  such  an 
attempt  might  be  made,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  jealously  provided  that  the 
President  should  never  have  any  personal 
command  of  the  army.  But  Louis  Napoleon 
very  soon  began  to  show  an  earnest  desire 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  troops.  He 
exhibited  himself  constantly  in  a  military 
uniform,  surrounded  himself  with  a  mili- 
tary staff,  was  accompanied  everywhere  by 
military  escorts,  and  reviewed  the  troops 
and  distributed  orders  and  honours  with 
exactly  the  same  forms  that  his  uncle  and 
the  Continental  sovereigns  used  to  employ. 
He  soon  began  to  treat  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  in  the  most  autocratic  and  imperious 
style;  and  the  patience  and  forbearance 
which  they  showed  in  return  for  his  an-o- 
gant  pretensions  emboldened  him,  on  their 
first  slight  indications  of  dissatisfaction 
with  his  proceedings  regarding  the  occupa- 
tion of  Piome,  to  dismiss  them  in  an  abrupt 
and  ignominious  manner.  He  announced 
the  event  to  the  Assembly  in  a  haughty 
message,  containing  this  significant  passage 
— 'A  whole  system  triumphed  on  the  10th 
of  December  [the  date  of  his  election  to 
the  office  of  President],  for  the  name  of 
Napoleon  is  a  complete  programme  in  it- 
self.'    The  next  step  in   carrying  out  Ins 


intrigues  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  Constitutional,  a  journal  devoted  to 
Louis  Napoleon's  interests,  was  already 
advocating  the  prolongation  of  his  Presi- 
dency. Some  of  the  most  moderate  and 
respectable  journals  in  Paris  argued  against 
the  proposal,  and  were  immediately  seized, 
and  their  editors  threatened  with  'a  lodging 
in  the  Conciergerie.'  This  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure was  followed  by  a  denunciation  of 
the  press  in  general  by  the  Bulletin  de  Paris, 
one  of  the  President's  periodical  organs. 
It  announced  '  the  well-considered  and 
resolute  determination  of  the  Government 
to  force  the  press  of  all  sides  to  respect 
scrupulously  the  Government  and  the  law, 
by  inflictiug  severe  punishment  on  any 
organ  of  the  press  that  should  violate  this 
double  duty.' 

The  attempt  to  debauch  and  gain  over 
the  soldiers,  whicli  was  carried  out  per- 
sistently, was  a  much  more  dangerous 
game.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  1850,  an 
army  of  20,000  men  was  assembled  on  the 
plains  of  St.  Maur,  a  few  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  I'aris,  where  they  were  re\T.ewed 
by  the  President,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
staff.  After  the  manoeuvres  were  completed, 
the  troops  were  refreshed  with  a  gratuitous 
distribution  of  provisions  and  wine.  The 
attempt,  however,  failed.  No  doubt  Genera^ 
Changarnier,  who  commanded  in  person, 
would  have  repressed  any  breach  of  disci- 
pline had  it  occun-ed,  but  nothing  like  a 
desire  to  transform  the  President  into  an 
Emperor  was  shown  by  the  troops.  The 
permanent  Committee  of  Assembly  felt  it 
necessary  to  ask  some  explanations  from 
the  Government  respecting  tliis  irregular 
and  improper  conduct ;  but  they  were 
assured  by  the  Minister  at  War  that  '  the 
circumstances  complained  of  were  merely 
accidental,  and  should  not  happen  again!' 
■ — a  promise  which  a  few  days  after  was 
broken  by  another  and  more  flagrant 
attempt  on  the  fidelity  of  the  army. 

A  still  more  extensive  demonstration  of 
military  force  was  announcixl  to  take  place 
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Oil  the  lOtli  of  October,  at  Savory,  near 
Versailles,  on  the  opposite  siele  of  Paris 
from  the  last  review.  It  was  intimated 
that  30,000  men  were  to  take  part  in  the 
display,  and  during  the  interval  the  public 
mind  was  agitated  by  rumours  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  President,  and  the  expected 
results  of  this  manoeuvre.  It  was  reported 
that  it  was  the  subject  of  bets  in  Paris 
whether  the  President  would  not  return  to 
the  Tuileries  Emperor.  The  30,000  men 
were  duly  assembled  at  the  ajjpointed  place. 
The  President  once  more  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  gorgeous  aiTay  with  bis  bedizened 
staff.  The  cold  collation,  sausages,  cigars, 
and  champagne,  were  liberally  served  out ; 
but  General  Changarnier  also  was  present, 
and  his  subordinate  officers  were  faithful  to 
their  trust.  Some  of  the  President's  aides- 
do-camp  were  seen  to  ride  from  his  side, 
and  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  troops 
to  cry,  '  Vive  Napoleon  ! '  and  even  '  Vive 
I'Empereur!'  But  thougli  two  or  three 
colonels  set  an  example  of  this  breach  of 
discipline,  it  failed  of  any  serious  effect. 
The  great  mass  of  the  troops,  and  especially 
of  the  infantry,  indicated  not  only  no  dispo- 
sition, but  a  decided  reluctance,  to  counte- 
nance the  attempt.  The  result  of  these  two 
demonstrations  showed  the  President  and 
his  fellow-conspirators  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  to  carry  the  meditated 
coup  d'etat  into  execution,  and  the  design 
w'as  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
The  National  Assembly,  which  Louis 
Napoleon  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  consisted 
of  750  members,  representing  all  shades  of 
opinion  in  the  country.  The  great  majority 
were  Legitimist.s,  Orleanists,  Constitution- 
alists, and  Moderate  Eepublicans.  Only 
200  were  set  down  as  Eepublicans  of  the 
Mountain  and  Socialists.  A  considerable 
number,  led  by  such  men  as  I\I]\r.  de 
Broglie,  Berryer,  Mole,  de  Montalembert, 
Tliiers,  Odillon  Barrot,  &c.,  consisted  of 
the  'gentry  not  merely  of  birth,  but  of  intel- 
ligence, property,  public  service,  and  public 
character,"    and    had    no    sympathy    with 


republican  opinions  and  projects.  Their 
eulogists  speak  of  the  gallant  stand  wliicli 
they  made  against  anarchy,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  interests  and  popularity; 
the  perseverance  with  which  they  laboured 
gradually  to  extirpate  the  passions  and 
prejudices  which  opposed  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order  and  sound  principles;  their 
steady  maintenance,  with  some  fatal  excep- 
tions, of  principles  of  international  right 
abroad,  financial  credit  and  legal  justice  at 
home.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  had  been  so  alarmed 
and  disgusted  with  the  scenes  tliat  followed 
the  downfall  of  Louis  Philijjpe  that  tliey 
readily  combined  with  the  President  to 
harass  and  oppress  the  Eepublicans,  and 
to  crush  Eepublicau  feeling.  In  league 
with  him  tliey  planned  and  carried  out  the 
expedition  to  Eonie,  degraded  the  Univer- 
sity, committed  the  education  of  the  people 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  consigned  the  primary 
teachers  to  beggary.  They  cordially  united 
with  Inm  in  restricting  tlie  franchise  by 
which  they  themselves  had  been  elected, 
because  tlie  electors  of  Paris,  indignant  at 
their  reactionary  measures,  had  given  a 
vote  against  them.  They  sanctioned  the 
President's  iniquitous  abuse  of  preventive 
arrests  and  arbitrary  imprisonments,  and 
Ins  partial  and  Of)pressive  treatment  of  the 
public  journals,  and  co-operated  with  him 
in  keeping  whole  departments  of  France  for 
nearly  three  years  in  a  state  of  siege  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretences.  In  short,  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  distrusted  and 
detested  the  Eepublic,  and  would  quite 
readily  have  substituted  for  it  the  monarch- 
ical form  of  government.  They  no  less  dis- 
trusted and  feared  the  President,  but  were 
unwilling  to  come  into  open  collision  with 
him,  or  to  do  anything  that  might  impair 
his  lawful  authority. 

It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  this  feeling,  as 
well  as  to  a  want  of  union  among  the  various 
sections  of  the  Assembly,  that  they  so  readily 
complied  with  his  demands  for  an  increase 
of  salary.  The  Constitution,  which  evidently 
contemplated  a  President  without  a  Court, 
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pvovi Jed  that  '  he  should  be  lodged  at  the 
public  expense,  and  that  he  should  receive 
a  salary  of  600,000  francs  (£24,000)  a  year.' 
This  sum  the  Assembly  liberally,  though 
unconstitutiouall}',  not  only  consented  to 
double  by  an  additional  grant  of  600,000 
francs,  under  the  good-natured  pretext  of 
'expenses  of  representation,'  but  added 
150,000  francs  (£6000)  for  charities,  mak- 
ing, -svith  some  other  small  additions,  his 
salary  1,625,000  fi-ancs,  besides  all  the  ex- 
penses of  furnishing,  d'ecorating,  lighting, 
wanning,  and  serving  his  palace — above 
1,000,000  francs  more  than  the  Constitu- 
tion warranted.  But  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  this  allowance,  liberal  though  it  was, 
did  not  meet  the  expenses  of  the  magni- 
ficent Prince  President,  with  his  qnasi- 
imjierial  state  and  household,  his  costly 
banquets,  and  his  splendid  staff  of  courtiers, 
civil  and  military.  So  early  as  June,  1850, 
the  President  induced  his  Ministry  to  ask 
of  the  Assembly  a  large  sujiplementary 
addition  to  those  official  allowances  of  no 
less  than  1,400,000  francs.  They  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  the  object  which  such 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  intended  to 
serve,  but  through  timidity  or  a  desire  to 
conciliate  the  chief  ruler  of  the  country 
they  voted  the  allowance,  chiefly  on  the 
persuasion  of  General  Changarnier.  The 
President's  necessities,  however,  seemed  to 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his 
salary,  and  in  Februar)'-,  1851,  he  made 
another  demand  for  a  grant  of  1,800,000 
francs.  It  was  at  the  same  time  avowed 
that  he  expected  his  annual  income  to 
be  permanently  raised  to  3,452,000  francs 
(about  £140,000),  above  five  times  the  sum 
established  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  was 
openly  stated  in  debate  by  his  partisans 
that  these  sums  were  to  promote  ulterior 
views.  By  this  time,  however,  the  seizure 
of  the  journals,  the  reviews  of  St.  ilaur  and 
Savory,  and  the  studied  insults  and  reiter- 
ated provocations  offered  to  the  Assembly 
itself,  had  opened  the  eyes  even  of  the  most 
moderate  and  unsuspecting  members  to  the 
President's   'ulterior'    designs;     they   felt 


that  they  could  not  consent  to  what  would 
have  been  '  a  mark  of  approbation  for  the 
past  and  the  means  of  aggression  for 
the  future,'  and  they  accordingly  refused 
the  grant. 

This  check — the  only  one  ever  given  him 
by  that  over-patient  body — to  the  greedy 
and  insolent  encroachments  of  the  President 
no  doubt  served  to  confirm  his  resolution  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution  and  get  rid  of 
the  National  Assembly.  Changarnier  and 
the  other  generals  who  were  known  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Constitution  were  one  by 
one,  under  various  jjretences,  dismissed. 
The  principle  of  selecting  Ministers  from 
and  responsible  to  the  Assembly  was  boldly 
repudiated.  '  Men  of  straw  became  men  of 
red-tape  and  court  embroidery,'  the  pro- 
gresses of  the  President  in  the  Departments, 
his  bearing,  his  addresses,  were  those  of  an 
aspirant  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  his 
whole  conduct  showed  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  his  own  will  the  supreme 
will  of  his  government.  Emboldened  by 
the  timidity  displayed  by  the  Assembly 
under  these  ominous  proceedings,  he  now 
ventured  to  make  a  more  formal  inroad  on 
the  constitutional  independence  and  the 
security  of  the  Legislature.  In  order  to 
guard  against  a  treasonable  attempt  to  dis- 
solve the  Assembly  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Constitution  had  declared  by  its  32nd 
Article  that  '  the  Xational  Assembly  fixes 
the  amount  of  military  force  necessary  for 
its  own  security  and  directs  it;'  but  it 
omitted  to  state  how  the  power  of  the 
Assembly  was  to  be  exercised.  There  was 
indeed  an  antecedent  decree  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  which  declared  that  the 
necessary  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  obviate 
all  possible  misconception  a  copy  of  this 
decree  was  posted  up  in  all. the  quarters 
and  barracks  of  the  troops.  The  President 
professed  to  be  deeply  indignant  at  this 
step,  complained  that  it  was  an  aggression 
of  the  Asssembly  on  his  authority,  and  a 
libel  on  his  intentions ;  and  the  decree,  with 
his  approval,  was  torn  down  from  the  barrack 
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walls  by  the  mere  authority  of  tlie  Minister 
of  War.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Questors 
— a  committee  of  four  members  charged 
■with  the  police  of  the  Assembly — proiiosed 
to  convert  the  existing  decree  into  a  for- 
mal enactment ;  but  the  Assembly,  with  an 
almost  incredible  want  of  courage  and  fore- 
sight, by  a  majority  of  400  to  308,  rejected 
the  proposition  of  their  own  Questors,  and 
thus  deliberately  left  themselves  and  the 
country  at  the  mercy  of  their  deadly  enemy. 
"While  this  unequal  struggle  was  going 
on  another  manceuvre  of  the  President,  of 
a  different  kind  but  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  greatly  increased  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Assembly.  In  May,  1850,  he 
took  advanta"e  of  the  general  alarm  caused 
by  the  elections  of  some  Socialists  to  pro- 
pose a  restriction  of  the  franchise,  by 
requiring  from  each  elector  a  residence  for 
three  years  in  his  district.  All  sections  of 
the  Assembly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Eed  Republicans,  cordially  supported  the 
alteration  of  the  law  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  at  once  carried  into  effect, 
and  cut  off  no  less  than  3,000,000  voters. 
In  October,  1851,  looking  forward  no  doubt 
to  the  scheme  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
pound for  his  own  election  to  the  Imperial 
dignity,  he  made  the  long-expected  appeal 
to  the  democracy  in  a  Bill  for  the  restora- 
tion of  universal  suffrage.  The  rejection 
of  this  measure  served  his  purpose  even 
better  than  its  acceptance.  The  Assembly 
fell  into  the  trap  which  he  had  laid  for 
them,  and  in  spite  of  all  warning  and  all 
entreaties  Berryer  and  Thiers  induced  the 
majority  to  throw  it  out,  tliough  only  by 
two  doubtful  votes,  in  the  fullest  house  that 
had  ever  voted.  The  President,  of  course, 
made  the  most  of  this  rejection  of  a  Bill 
intended  to  confer  political  power  on  the 
populace ;  and  the  Assembly,  terrified  at 
the  consequences  of  their  own  blunder, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  a 
municipal  bill  then  in  progress  to  make  an 
important  concession  by  reducing  the  term 
of  electoral  domicile  to  a  single  year.  But 
while  this  Bill  was  still  under  discussion 


tlie  Constitution  was  overthrown,  and  the 
Assembly  dissolved. 

Though  Louis  Napoleon  had  always 
M'ished  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
Constitution,  he  had  originally  hoped  to 
effect  this  in  a  peaceful  way.  Tiie  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Presidency  would  have  served 
his  purpose,  as  it  would  have  given  liim 
time  and  opportunity  to  mature  and  carry 
out  his  plans  for  attaining  the  Imperial 
dignity.  But  the  statesmen  and  eminent 
generals  whom  he  sounded  refused  to  en- 
tertain his  overtures.  There  was  indeed  a 
general  feeling  among  them  that  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be 
promoted  by  the  substitution  of  a  monarchy 
for  the  republic;  but  they  seem  to  have 
tliought  that  the  President  was  not  cpiali- 
fied  to  occupy  the  position  of  permanent 
ruler  of  France. 

Though  he  met  with  this  rebuff  from  tlie 
leading  statesmen  of  the  country,  he  did 
not  at  once  relinquish  his  desire  to  effect 
his  purpose  by  peaceful  means.  Petitions 
were  got  wp  in  the  usual  way,  ami  tlie 
prefects  did  what  force  and  fraud  could  do 
to  promote  the  movement,  and  not  without 
a  considerable  amount  of  success.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  Assembly  were  willing  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  petitioners, 
but  they  failed  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
three-fourths  which  were  required  to  carry 
the  repeal  of  the  law  that  forbade  the 
re-election  of  the  President.  From  the 
moment  the  revision  failed  Louis  Napoleon's 
mind  was  made  up  to  attempt  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  by  violence.  He 
had  always  about  him  a  number  of  reckless 
adventurers  who  were  willing  to  partake 
his  fortunes,  and  there  were  three  of  this 
clas.s — men  of  desperate  fortunes,  daring 
and  unscrupulous — who  were  the  main 
agents  in  the  conspiracy  now  formed 
against  the  Assembly  and  the  Constitution : 
Count  de  Morny,  a  noted  speculator  in  the 
funds;  Major  Fleury,  a  bold  and  resolute 
soldier  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks ;  and 
M.  Persigny,  who  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  but  began  life  as  a  non- 
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comniissioned  officer,  and  was  a  zealous 
Bonapartist.  They  laid  their  plans  with 
remarkable  caution  and  cunning.  No 
expedients  were  left  untried  to  bring  the 
Assembly  into  contempt.  It  was  distracted 
by  Ministerial  crises,  and  defied  and  men- 
aced by  the  Ministerial  journals.  Eeports 
of  coups  d'etat,  never  intended  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  were  spread  to  lull  the  Assembly 
and  the  public  into  a  false  security.  Eegi- 
ments  whose  officers  were  believed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  President's  policy  were 
retained  in  Paris  or  drawn  to  it,  while  those 
that  were  regarded  as  friendly  to  the  Pie- 
public  were  drafted  to  the  provinces  or 
despatched  to  Algeria.  No  pains  were 
spared  to  inllanie  the  garrison  of  Paris 
against  the  citizens,  whom  they  termed 
'  Bedouins,'  so  that  they  might  be  willing 
to  act  against  them  when  the  time  for  action 
came.  General  St.  Arnaud,  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  who  was  sounded  by  Fleury  and 
found  willing  to  enter  into  the  plot,  was 
recalled  from  Algeria,  and  made  Minister 
of  War  on  the  27th  of  October.  Maupas,  a 
thorough  rogue,  was  suborned  and  made 
Prefect  of  I'olice.  The  appointment  of  a 
person  named  Vieyra,  of  a  most  di.sreput- 
able  character,  to  the  office  of  Chief  of  the 
Staff  of  the  National  Guard  led,  as  was 
intended,  to  the  resignation  of  its  com- 
mander,  General  Perrot,  a  man  of  high 
honour,  and  he  was  replaced  by  General 
Law£Estine,  on  whom  the  conspirators  could 
rely  to  obey  their  orders.  The  forces  in 
Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  were  placed 
under  tlie  orders  of  General  ]Magnan,  who 
was  willing  to  go  all  lengths  with  the 
President  and  his  associates,  but  declined 
to  risk  his  own  safety  by  avowedly  joining 
in  their  plot.  '  lie  expressly  requested 
not  to  be  apprised  until  the  moment  for 
taking  the  necessary  dispositions  and 
mounting  on  horseback.'  On  the  27th 
of  November,  however,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  assemble  twenty  generals  whom  he  had 
tinder  his  command,  and  announced  to 
them  that  it  was  probable  they  might  soon 
be  called   upon  to  act  against  Paris  and 


ajjainst  the  Constitution — an  intimation 
which  was  received  by  them  with  great 
cordiality  and  promises  of  unhesitating 
obedience. 

While  these  preparations  were  tlius  fur- 
tively made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  members  of  Assembly,  though 
seriously  alarmed,  were  paralyzed  by  mutual 
distrust,  and  took  no  steps  either  for  their 
own  protection  or  tlie  preservation  of  the  Ee- 
public.  They  almost  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  legality  would  prove  an  adequate 
defence  against  conspiracy  and  violence. 
A  man  of  honour,  indeed,  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror  from  committing  the 
combined  crimes  of  perjury  and  treason, 
of  which  the  President  must  be  guilty 
before  he  could  usurp  the  permanent 
sovereignty  of  France.  On  taking  office  he 
had  thus  solemnly  sworn  to  maintain  the 
Constitution :  '  In  the  presence  of  God 
and  the  French  people  here  represented  by 
the  National  Assembly,  I  swear  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  one  indivisible  and  demo- 
cratic Republic,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties 
imposed  on  me  by  the  Constitution.'  On 
two  different  occasions  he  volunteered  to 
renew  that  sacred  pledge,  and  on  a  third  he 
declared  in  a  message  to  the  French  people 
that  he  should  '  set  his  honour '  on  the  keep- 
ing of  it.  But  the  past  history  and  personal 
character  of  the  President  did  not  warrant 
the  Assembly  to  place  implicit  confidence 
either  in  his  honour  or  his  oaths,  and  they 
might  have  foreseen  that  both  would  be 
thrown  to  the  winds  the  moment  that  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  do  so.  There  was 
also  an  article  in  the  Constitution  which 
declared  that  'any  measure  by  which  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic  should  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  or  prorogue  it,  or  interpose 
any  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
is  a  crime  of  high  treason.'  '  By  this  mere 
act  the  President  is  deprived  of  all  his 
functions,  the  country  is  bound  to  refuse 
him  obedience,  and  the  executive  power 
passes  at  once  and  by  right  into  the  hand? 
of  the  National  Assembly;  the  Judges  o' 
the  High  Court  of  Ju.stice  are  bound,  on 
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penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  office,  to  as- 
semble immediately,  to  summon  a  jury  in 
the  place  which  they  shall  designate,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  the  trial  of  the 
President  and  his  accomplices.'  It  is  evident 
that  the  framers  of  this  Constitution  antici- 
pated very  sagaciously  its  most  probable 
danger,  and  also  provided  an  adequate 
remedy.  Unfortunately  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  secure  that  it  should  be  promptly 
and  properly  applied. 

As  by  the  Constitution  Louis  Xapoleon's 
presidency  would  legally  expire  in  March, 
1852,  and  he  was  not  eligible  for  re-election, 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  carrying  out  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators,  which  had  been 
laid  with  consummate  craft.  The  1st  of 
December,  1851,  had  been  iixed  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member  to  fill  a  vacant  seat  in 
the  Assembly.  Before  that  day  arrived 
despatches  were  sent  to  all  the  Prefects  to 
be  prepared  for  a  Socialist  outbreak  in  the 
capital  on  the  occasion  of  the  declaration  of 
the  poll.  Additional  bodies  of  troops  were 
concentrated  in  its  neighbourhood  under 
the  same  pretence,  and  the  garrison  was 
ordered  to  be  in  arms.  No  Socialists 
appeared  or  had  ever  been  expected.  Tiie 
election  passed  off  in  perfect  peace  and 
order.  Night  came  and  Paris  slept,  and 
before  it  awoke  on  the  2nd  of  December — 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
— the  coup  d'etat  was  struck,  and,  in  the 
words  of  an  eloquent  writer,  '  a  self-con- 
victed perjurer,  an  attainted  traitor,  a  con- 
spirator successful  by  the  foulest  treacherj' — 
the  purchase  of  the  soldiery  and  the  butchery 
of  thousands  '—was  master  of  France. 

On  that  memorable  night  the  President 
held  his  weekly  a.ssembly  at  the  Elysee. 
It  began  to  disperse  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
by  eleven  o'clock  only  three  guests  remained 
— Morny,  ]\Iaupas,  and  St.  Arnaud.  Vieyra, 
who  had  left  some  time  before,  had  under- 
taken that  the  National  Guard  should  not 
beat  to  arms  that  night.  The  conspirators 
proceeded  to  carry  out  their  arrangements. 
Colonel  Bevillo,  an  orderly  officer  of  the 
President,  who  had  been  initiated  into  the 
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secret,  was  sent  with  a  packet  of  manu- 
scripts, comprising  the  proclamations  for 
next  morning,  to  the  State  Printing  Office, 
where  they  were  put  in  type — a  battalion 
of  gendarmerie  meanwhile  surrounding  the 
building  to  prevent  any  one  from  going  out 
until  the  work  was  done.  These  proclama- 
tions declared  that  the  Assembly  was  dis- 
solved, pronounced  for  universal  suffrage, 
proposed  a  new  constitution,  and  placed 
Paris  and  the  twelve  surrounding  depart- 
ments under  martial  law.  Maupas  mean- 
while made  arrangements  for  tlie  arrest  of 
the  most  distinguished  generals  of  France 
and  several  of  her  leading  statesmen,  who 
were  to  be  seized  at  a  C[uarter  past  six  in 
the  morning.  At  six  o'clock  four  brigades 
of  infantry,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry, 
took  up  positions  which  enabled  them  both 
to  overawe  the  city  and  to  protect  the 
Elysee,  where  the  President  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  passed  the  night. 

The  orders  of  Maupas  were  carried  out 
with  perfect  success.  Generals  Changarnier, 
Bedeau,  Lamorici^re,  Cavaignac,  and  Lefl6 
were  seized  in  their  beds,  handcuffed  like 
robbers,  and  thrown  into  prison.  At  the 
same  time  the  police  laid  violent  hands  on 
Thiers,  Miot,  Baze,  and  other  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly — seventy-eight  in  all 
— and  carried  them  also  off  to  a  place  of 
confinement.  Morny,  escorted  by  a  body 
of  infantry,  took  possession  of  the  Home 
Office,  and  issued  a  circular  to  the  Prefects, 
informing  them  that  the  Assembly  had 
been  dissolved  amid  the  applause  of  the 
whole  population  of  Paris. 

The  astounding  intelligence  of  the  foul 
deed  that  had  been  perpetrated  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  was  made  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Paris  next  morning  by  the  proclama- 
tions on  the  walLs.  When  the  Deputies 
learned  the  arrest  of  their  most  influential 
colleagues  they  liastened  to  the  Assembly. 
They  found  the  doors  shut  and  guarded  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes, 
a  corps  of  soldiers  recently  returned  from 
Africa,  and  long  accustomed  to  the  barbari- 
ties of  Algeriue  warfare,  who  moreover, 
29 
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wero  stimulated  by  a  donation  of  five  francs 
distributed  to  every  soldier  in  Paris  that 
day.  The  representatives  were  driven  back 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  they  ob- 
tained an  entrance  into  the  chamber  by 
passing  through  one  of  the  official  resi- 
dences, which  formed  part  of  the  building. 
They  were  expelled,  however,  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  twelve  of  tliem  were  seized  and 
carried  off  prisoners. 

Driven  from  their  chamber,  the  Depu- 
ties assembled  at  the  Mayoralty  of  the  10th 
arrondissemeut  to  the  number  of  300. 
There,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Berryer,  they 
passed  a  decree  that  Louis  Bonaparte  was 
deprived  of  all  authority  as  President  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  directed  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  meet  and  proceed  to 
the  judgment  of  the  President  and  his  ac- 
complices. The  decree  received  230  signa- 
tures, comprising  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  all  classes  and  parties  in  the 
Assembly.  They  then  appointed  General 
Oudiuot  commander  of  the  public  forces. 
These  decrees  had  scarcely  been  signed 
when  a  band  of  soldiers,  headed  by  their 
officers,  appeared  at  the  door,  without, 
however,  entering  the  apartment.  One  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Assembly  or- 
dered them  to  retire.  The  officers,  pale  and 
hesitating,  appeared  to  feel  the  hatefulness 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  declared 
theyshould  go  for  further  orders,  and  accord- 
ingly retired.  Several  battalions  of  the 
line,  under  the  command  of  General  Forey, 
came  up  at  this  juncture,  and  the  soldiers 
soon  reappeared  at  the  door,  preceded  r;iy  two 
Commissaries  of  Police,  who  summoned  the 
Deputies  to  disperse.  'We  are  here  by 
lawful  authority,'  said  the  President,  '  and 
sole  reiDreseutatives  of  law  and  right.  "We 
will  not  disperse.'  The  Commissaries  hesi- 
tated and  hung  back,  but  at  length  an 
aide-de-camp  of  General  Maguan  came  with 
a  written  order  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  troops,  directing  him  to  clear  the  cham- 
ber by  force  if  necessary.  The  whole 
Assembly  declared  that  they  would  not 
obey  this  command,  unless  compelled. 


After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  the 
Commissaries  of  Police  caused  the  two 
Vice-Presidents,  one  of  whom  was  presiding 
over  the  Assembly,  to  be  seized  by  the 
collar  and  led  out.  The  whole  Assembly 
followed,  two  and  two,  and  were  marched 
through  the  streets  between  files  of  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  General  Forey. 
When  the  people  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  streets  at  the  moment  saw  the  most 
illustrious  Frenchmen  of  their  time  dragged 
through  the  mud  of  Paris  like  a  gang  of 
malefactors  they  were  deeply  affected,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  thenj. 
They  were  conducted  into  the  barrack  of 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  where,  after  waiting  two 
hours  in  the  open  air,  they  were  shut  up  all 
the  day  without  fuel  or  food,  with  nothing 
but  the  bare  boards  to  lie  on.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  other  fifteen  Dejiuties 
were  brought  to  the  barrack,  so  that  their 
numbers  were  raised  to  234.  Among  these 
were  twelve  ex-Ministers,  nine  of  whom  had 
served  under  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  and 
eight  members  of  the  Institute  ;  the  Dukes 
de  Broglie,  de  Luynes,  and  de  Montebello, 
two  of  the  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  Odillon  Barrot,  Dufaure,  Berryer, 
de  Pi^musat,  de  Tocqueville,  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  de  Falloux,  Gustave  de 
Beaumont ;  Admirals  Cecille  and  Lain(^ ; 
Generals  Gudinot,  Lauriston,  and  Eadoult 
la  Fosse,  and  others,  illustrious  for 
their  rank,  talents,  and  political  experi- 
ence and  services.  Two  hours  before  mid- 
night a  large  number  of  the  windowless 
vans,  in  which  felons  are  conveyed  to 
prison,  were  brought  into  the  court  of  the 
barrack;  and  into  these  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  thrust,  as  if  they  had  been 
criminals  of  the  lowest  grade.  They  were 
carried  off,  some  to  the  fortress  of  Mount 
Valerian,  some  to  the  prison  of  Mazas  in 
Paris,  and  the  remainder  to  Vincennes. 
The  treatment  of  the  generals  arrested  in 
the  morning  was  still  more  disgraceful — 
Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere,  Bedeau,  Changar- 
nier — the  conquerors  of  Africa — were  shut 
up  in  these  infamous  cellar-vans,  which  are 
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tilways  uncomfortable,  and  become  intoler- 
able on  a  lengthened  journey.  In  this 
manner  they  ■were  conveyed  to  the  fortress 
of  Ham,  where  Louis  Xapoleon  himself  had 
at  one  time  been  imprisoned. 

The  duty  of  talcing  cognizance  of  offences 
against  the  Constitution  was  intrusted  to 
the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
It  was  to  their  honour  that  they  at  once 
obeyed  the  decree  of  the  captive  Assembly. 
These  five  judges,  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
Paris,  crushed  by  an  overwhelming  military 
force,  and  in  the  face  of  martial  law,  had 
the  courage  to  assemble  at  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  and  to  issue  a  judicial  order  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  President.  They  were 
driven  from  the  bench  by  an  armed  force, 
accompanied  by  a  Commissary  of  the 
Police ;  but  before  they  were  expelled  they 
formally  adjourned  the  Court  to  a  day  '  to 
be  named  hereafter,'  and  ordered  a  notice 
of  the  impeacliment  to  be  served  upon  the 
President  at  the  Elys^e. 

The  great  body  of  the  Parisians  had  no 
inclination  at  this  time  to  appeal  to  arms 
in  defence  of  the  Constitution.  The  Red 
Piepublicans  had  been  crushed  by  the  san- 
giunary  conflict  of  1848,  and  were  without 
arms  or  leaders ;  the  middle  classes  had 
a  dread  of  insurrection ;  and  the  action  of 
the  National  Guard  had  been  completely 
arrested  by  the  cunning  device  of  the 
conspirators  of  the  Elysee.  But  there  was 
still  a  small  section  who  were  prepared  to 
resist  the  proceedings  of  Louis  Xapoleon 
and  his  associates.  Among  these  were 
Victor  Hugo,  Baudiu,  Duval,  and  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Assembly  who  had 
escaped  arrest,  along  with  several  persons 
connected  with  the  Democratic  press.  They 
formed  themselves  into  a  Committee  of 
Eesistance  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and 
threw  up  a  slight  barricade  at  the  corner 
of  the  Eue  St.  Marguerite.  They  were 
attacked  by  a  battalion  of  the  19th  Eegi- 
nient,  and  after  a  brief  conflict,  in  which 
Baudin  and  another  deputy  lost  their  lives, 
the  barricade  was  taken.  During  part  of 
the  3rd  of  December  a  number  of  barri- 


cades, of  no  great  strength,  were  erected  in 
the  crowded  streets  between  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  the  Boulevard;  but  they  were 
carried  without  difficulty  by  the  troops, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  attempt  at 
insurrection  had  proved  a  failure. 

For  some  reason,  apparently  unaccount- 
able at  the  time,  the  troops  at  this  stage 
relaxed  their  efforts,  and  during  the  night 
of  the  3rd  and  the  whole  forenoon  of  the 
next  day  they  made  no  attempt  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  barricades  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they 
were  ordered  to  abstah-i  from  action  in  order 
to  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  massacre 
which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December. 
At  two  o'clock  of  that  day  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  advance,  and  they  marched 
towards  the  advanced  post  of  the  insurgents, 
which  was  covered  by  a  small  barricade 
across  the  Boulevard.  It  was  defended  by 
only  twenty  men.  A  few  musket  shots 
were  exchanged  between  this  handful  of 
insurgents  and  the  head  of  a  vast  column 
of  troops,  16,000  strong,  about  150  yards 
distant,  but  no  one  was  wounded.  Num- 
bers of  spectators,  including  many  women, 
had  taken  up  their  places  on  the  foot  pave- 
ment in  the  space  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  barricade ;  and  from  the  head  of  the 
column  westward  to  the  Madeleine  the 
windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses,  as 
well  as  the  foot  pavements,  were  crowded 
with  spectators  who  were  gazing  qt  the 
military  array,  which  they  evidently  re- 
garded as  merely  an  interesting  spectacle. 
Suddenh',  as  if  by  some  common  imp)Uise, 
the  soldiers  turned  towards  the  houses  and 
fired  point  blank,  both  at  the  spectators 
on  the  foot  pavement  and  in  the  crowded 
windows  and  balconies.  Volley  upon  vol- 
ley, in  hot  haste,  was  poured  into  the 
defenceless  mass  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes;  and  when  the  firing  ceased  a 
Colonel  Eochefort,  of  the  Lancers,  made 
a  charge  upon  the  crowd,  and  cut  down 
thirty  persons,  almost  all  of  them  in  the 
dress  of  gentlemen.  The  soldiers  followed 
those  who  tried  to  find  refuge  in  the  houses. 
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and  slaughtered  without  mercy  not  only 
the  fugitives  but  all  the  inmates,  hunting 
them  from  floor  to  floor  till  they  caught 
them  at  last  and  put  them  to  death.  '  There 
was  no  fight,  no  riot,  no  fray,  no  quarrel,  no 
dispute.  AVhat  happened  was  a  slaughter 
of  unarmed  men,  and  women,  and  children.' 
The  foot  pavement  was  strewed  with  dead 
bodies,  which  lay  heaped  one  on  the  other. 
In  front  of  one  shop  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  were  counted,  and  tliirty-.seven  were 
found  in  one  little  jieace^ul  court  called  the 
Citt5  Bergere.  '  The  Boulevards  and  the 
adjacent  streets,'  says  an  English  oflicer 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  shocking 
scene,  'were  at  some  points  a  perfect 
shambles.' 

While  this  wholesale  massacre  of  inno- 
cent and  defenceless  persons,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  was  proceeding  on  the  Boule- 
vard, four  brigades  were  attacking  the 
barricades  which  had  been  constructed  in 
other  streets.  The  resistance  was  so  feeble 
that  they  were  carried  without  difliculty ; 
but  not  satisfied  with  killing  all  whom  they 
found  in  arms,  the  soldiers,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  give  no  quarter,  put  to  death 
every  one  who  came  in  their  way.  The 
converging  movement  of  the  troops  pre- 
vented escape,  and  forced  the  people  into 
streets  barred  by  the  soldiers  at  botli  ends, 
and  then,  whether  they  were  combatants  or 
inoflensive  onlookers,  they  were  shot  down 
to  a  man.  'This  killing,'  says  Mr.  King- 
lake,  '  was  done  under  so  stringent  orders, 
and  yet  in  some  instances  with  so  much  of 
deliberation,  that  many  of  the  ]30or  fellows 
put  to  death  were  allowed  to  dispose  of 
their  little  treasures  before  they  died.  Thus 
one  man,  when  told  that  he  must  die, 
entreated  the  officer  in  command  to  be 
allowed  to  send  to  his  mother  the  fifteen 
francs  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket.  The 
officer  consenting,  took  down  the  address  of 
the  man's  mother,  received  from  him  the 
fifteen  francs,  and  then  killed  him.  Many 
times  over  the  like  of  this  was  done.'  Great 
numbers  of  prisoners  were  brought  into  the 
Prefecture   of    Police,   driven   with    their 


hands  tied  into  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
building,  and  there  knocked  on  the  head 
and  felled  with  a  loaded  club  like  bullocks. 
During  the  night  of  the  4th  and  the  night 
of  the  5th  prisoners  Avere  shot  in  batches 
by  platoons  of  infantry,  and  thrown  into 
pits.  The  number  of  persons  put  to  death 
in  these  horrible  massacres  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty,  but  must  have  been 
very  large.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments engaged  in  this  slaughter  stated  that 
his  men  alone  had  killed  2500  men.  Of 
the  soldiers  employed  in  this  butchery  only 
twenty-five  lost  their  lives. 

Paris  was  now  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  conspirators,  but  their  work  was  only 
half  completed.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  December  De  Morny,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  took  possession  of  the  Home 
Office,  and  issued  orders  to  the  Prefects 
throughout  the  country  that  the  juges  de 
paix,  the  mayors,  and  other  functionaries 
who  refused  to  give  immediate  adhesion  in 
writing  to  'the  great  measure  which  the 
Government  has  just  adopted,'  should  be 
instantly  dismissed.  This  imperious  man- 
date was  implicitly  obeyed;  but  though  the 
great  majority  of  the  rural  population 
remained  quiescent,  partly  from  apprehen- 
sions of  an  outbreak  on  the  side  of  the 
Socialists,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the 
real  character  of  the  conj}  d'etat,  there  were 
insurrections  in  various  places  against  the 
usurped  autliority  of  the  President.  These 
risings  were  mercilessly  suppressed  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  provinces,  who  closely  imi- 
tated the  ferocity  of  the  army  of  Paris.  The 
Departments  in  which  the  people  seemed 
dissatisfied  were  put  under  martial  law,  and 
not  only  were  all  who  were  alleged  to  have 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Government 
tried  by  coui't-martial,  but  '  those  whose 
Socialist  opinions  were  notorious '  were 
ordered  to  be  transported,  and  had  their 
property  sequestered  at  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  Administration.  Commissaries  were 
sent  into  the  provinces  by  Morny,  armed 
with  the  most  extensive  arbitrary  powers, 
to   search   out  and  punish  all   who  were 
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supposed  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  spy  system  in  its  most 
hateful  form  was  brought  into  full  opera- 
tion. All  who  suggested  doubts  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  Government  or  any  of  its 
acts,  or  who  interfered  in  an  election  in  a 
commune  in  which  they  did  not  reside,  or 
who  spread  rumours  or  suggested  doubts 
tending  to  unsettle  people's  minds,  or  who 
carried  weapons  unless  specially  authorized, 
were  declared  enemies  of  their  country  and 
subjected  to  military  execution ;  also  all  per- 
sons distributing  written  or  printed  papers, 
and  all  who  should  assist  or  receive,  or 
even  supply  v/ith  food,  any  persons  pursued 
by  the  authorities. 

The  Parisian  massacres  and  provincial 
slaughterings  had  not  freed  the  conspirators 
of  the  Elys(5e  from  all  those  whose  hostile 
influence  they  dreaded,  and  on  the  8th  of 
December  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  issued  a 
decree  by  which  everybody  whom  the  police 
authorities  chose  to  designate  as  having 
belonged  to  a  Secret  Society  was  liable  to 
be  transported,  without  trial,  either  to  the 
penal  colony  in  Algeria,  or  to  Cayenne,  in 
French  CUuana — one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
places  on  the  globe,  where  there  were  no 
barracks,  or  even  prisons,  to  receive  the 
unhappy  exiles,  or  wholesome  and  suitable 
food  provided  for  them,  and  the  pestilential 
climate  would  speedily  destroy  them.  The 
execution  of  this  atrocious  decree  was 
pressed  by  Morny  and  Maupas  with  such 
unrelenting  severity  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  (as  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  a 
panegyrist  of  the  President,  admits),  no 
fewer  than  26,500  persons  were  seized  and 
transported.  A  single  Department — the 
Nikive — furnished  more  than  1000.  An 
Englishman  travelling  through  the  central 
provinces  of  France  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1852,  found  the  roads  swarming 
with  prisoners  on  their  way  to  the  coast — 
some  in  long  strings  on  foot,  others  piled 
together  in  diligences,  in  caleches,  and  in 
carts.  These  unhappy  victims  of  the  most 
cruel  tyranny  had  been  condemned  to  exile 
worse  than  death,  without  trial,  without 


public,  or,  as  far  as  is  known,  without  even 
private  inquiry,  on  the  evidence  of  secret 
informers,  not  improbably  of  private  ene- 
mies, or  debtors,  or  others  who  would  profit 
by  the  banishment  of  those  whom  they 
denounced.  The  story  of  one  of  the  suffer- 
ers from  deportation  was  told  by  an  English 
writer  of  high  character,  who  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  circumstances. 
It  is  that  of  Hippolyte  Magen,  the  young 
author  of  the  successful  tragedy  of  '  Spar- 
tacus.'  He  was  arrested  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  but  his  friends  were  told  not 
to  malce  themselves  uneasy,  that  his  liberal 
opinions  were  known,  and  that  he  was 
imprisoned  merely  to  prevent  his  com- 
promising himself.  Week  after  week  went 
on,  however,  during  which  his  place  of 
confinement — the  casemates  of  Fort  Bicetre 
— was  gradually  filled  with  3000  prisoners. 
His  friends  were  thinking  with  great 
anxiety  of  the  influence  which  the  cold 
of  a  Parisian  winter,  endured  in  damp 
dark  vaults,  and  the  pestilential  air  pro- 
duced by  the  crowds  which  had  been  thrust 
into  them,  might  have  on  a  constitution 
unaccustomed  to  hardship.  At  length  tliey 
found  that  he  had  quitted  Fort  Bicetre, 
but  that  he  had  quitted  it  on  his  road  to 
Cayenne — untried,  indeed  unaccused,  but 
sentenced  to  a  death  in  comparison  of 
which  the  Noyades  were  merciful. 

In  addition  to  those  who  were  transported 
to  Algeria  or  Cayenne,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  100,000  more — that  is,  about 
one  in  ninety  of  the  adult  males  of  France 
— were  confined  in  the  vaults  and  casements 
which  the  French  dignify  with  the  name  of 
prisons,  often  piled,  crammed,  and  wedged 
together  so  closely  that  they  could  scarcely 
change  their  positions.  Over  every  one  of 
these  sufferers  the  sentence  of  deportation 
^^•as  suspended.  Upwards  of  3000  had 
disappeared  from  Paris  alone — their  fate 
utterly  unknown  to  their  families  and 
friends.  A  great  part  of  the  persons  on 
whom  these  horrible  sufferings  were  in- 
flicted had  spent  their  lives  in  literary  or 
professional  pursuits — as  authors  of  well- 
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known  \voil-s,  editors  of  newspapers,  law- 
yers, and  physicians.  Those  of  their  num- 
ber who  were  released  at  the  end  of  three 
months  were  so  completely  broken  down  in 
health  and  changed  in  their  appearance  by 
what  they  had  undergone,  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  recognized. 

One  of  the  decrees  issued  by  Louis 
Napoleon  on  the  2nd  of  December  ap- 
pointed a  new  election  of  a  President  by 
universal  suffrage.  He  was  willing,  he 
said,  to  submit  himself  again  to  the  people 
to  choose  or  to  reject  him  in  favour  of 
another  candidate,  if  they  should  think  fit 
to  do  so.  No  such  alternative,  however, 
was  really  offered.  Tlie  electors  were  only 
permitted  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  vote, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure 
an  immense  majority  in  Louis  Napoleon's 
favour.  First  of  all,  tliirty-two  departments 
were  placed  under  martial  law.  Then  all 
means  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  opponents  of  the  President  were  forbid- 
den. They  were  not  allowed  to  hold  any 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 
All  journals  opposed  to  his  claims  were 
silenced — (forty-nine  were  swept  away  in 
the  departments,  and  twelve  disappeared 
in  Paris).*  Even  tlie  printing  and  distrib- 
uting of  negative  voting  tickets  were  made 
penal,  so  was  any  attempt  to  persuade 
others  to  vote  against  the  President,  or  an 
endeavour  to  '  propagate  an  opinion,'  or  to 
throw  a  doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  any  of  the 
acts  of  the  Government,  or  suggesting  fears 
tending  to  disquiet  the  people.  Still  fur- 
ther to  terrify  the  electors,  the  army  were 
ordered  to  vote  (and  to  vote  openly  without 
ballot)  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
receipt  of  a  despatch  of  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber, while  the  20th  or  21st  of  that  month 
were  the  days  appointed  to  receive  the 
votes  of  civilians.  The  soldiers,  of  course, 
voted  in  a  body  for  Louis  Napoleon,  and 

*  '  The  editora  of  the  strangled  Paris  papers  are  in 
concealment,  flight,  or  prison,  deported  to  Algeria, 
driven  to  Belgium  or  to  London,  or  emigrants  to  the 
United  States.  Their  families  are  plunged  in  misery 
and  ivant,  and  their  working  stafl'  are  rotting  in  hos- 
pitals or  starring  on  the  iJaye.'— Letter  in  the  Times. 


thus  set  an  example  which  the  people  were 
required  at  their  peril  to  follow.  There 
was  no  opportunity  afforded  of  verifying 
the  accuracy  of  the  returns,  uo  scrutinj^  no 
guarantee  that  they  had  been  honestly  and 
correctly  made.  The  whole  arrangements 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  creatures  of  the 
Government. 

Apart  from  the  coercion  employed  by 
]\Iorny  and  ]\Iaupas,  there  was  no  doubt 
powerful  influence  exerted  on  behalf  of 
Louis  Bonaparte.  The  priests  in  a  body 
supported  him,  followed  by  the  peasantry, 
on  whom  they  fastened  tickets,  marked 
'  Yes,'  and  drove  them  in  flocks  to  the  poll. 
The  Jesuits,  grateful  for  the  important 
concessions  made  to  them  in  regard  to 
education,  marched  with  'reverted  cowls 
and  unfurled  banners  to  the  ballot;'  and 
the  Orleanists,  who  formed  the  buUc  of  the 
mercantile  class  and  of  the  shopkeepers, 
'rallied  witli  alacrity  to  the  standard  of 
expediency  and  fear.'  In  such  circum- 
stances as  these  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
Bonapartists  should  lay  claim  to  having 
polled  for  their  candidate  7,439,216  against 
640,737  who  voted  'No,'  but  that  any 
party  should  have  had  the  courage  to  vote 
against  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
President  for  two  years,  with  power  to 
form  a  new  Constitution.  'Wlien  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite  was  declared,  the  re- 
elected President,  surrounded  by  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  proceeded  in  great  state  to 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  was 
received  with  all  due  solemnity  by  the 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  crowd  who  filled  every  corner  of 
the  cathedral.  The  '  Te  Deum '  was  then 
sung  as  the  thanksgivings  of  the  nation  for 
the  new  and  signal  mercy  vouchsafed  to  them 
by  Almighty  God.  '  Moreover,  the  priests 
lifted  their  voices  and  cried  aloud,  chanting 
and  saying  to  the  Most  High,  "  Domine ! 
salvum  fac  Ludovicum  Napoleonem." '  (0 
Lord !  save  Louis  Napoleon !) 

The  same  day  a  decree  was  published  by 
the  President  restoring  the  French  easrle  to 
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the  standard  of  the  army,  and  a  few  days 
after  he  decreed  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  restored 
titles  of  nobility  in  France.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  by  every  one  that  in  no  long  time 
the  title  l^orne  by  his  uncle  would  be  as- 
sumed by  the  present  ruler  of  France;  and 
the  Senate  which  he  had  created,  as  in  duty 
bound,  pressed  upon  him  the  Imperial 
crown.  Another  national  vote  (25th  Xo- 
vembcr,  1852)  confirmed  the  proposal,  and 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  coup  d'etat 
(2nd  December,  1852)  the  Prince  President 
of  the  French  Eepublic  became  Napoleon 
III.,  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  overthrow  of  constitutional  freedom 
in  France,  and  the  violent  means  hy  which 
it  was  accomplished,  excited  throughout 
Europe  deep  distrust  of  the  new  French 
Emperor.  It  was  generally  thought  that 
in  order  to  maintain  his  position  he 
would  find  it  necessary  to  seek  active 
employment  for  his  army,  and  to  gratify 
the  ambition  and  vanity  of  the  French 
nation  by  successful  intrigues  and  enter- 
prises abroad.  It  was  supposed  by  some 
that  Switzerland  was  menaced  by  his 
schemes;  others  alleged  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  extend  the  frontier  of  France 
to  the  Ehine ;  while  the  Belgian  King  and 
his  Ministers  entertained  serious  apprehen- 
sions that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
recover  possession  of  their  territory,  which 
it  was  well  known  the  French  people  had 
long  coveted.  In  Great  Britain,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  coxip  d'etat  had  led  indirectly  to 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
office  of  Foreign  Minister,  and  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Eussell  Administration.  The 
people  and  the  press  had  nut  hesitated  to 
express  in  very  explicit  terms  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  deviser  and  agents  of  the  coup 
d'dtat,  and  their  contempt  for  the  people 
who  had  tamely  submitted  to  such  injury 
and  insult  at  their  hands.  A  good  deal  of 
irritation  was  in  consequence  felt  both  by 
the  new  Emperor  and  his  subjects,  and 
a  general  impression  prevailed  that  it  was 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  an  attempt  would 


be  made,  by  an  invasion  of  England,  to  re- 
venge the  great  defeat  of  Waterloo.  Louis 
Napoleon  had  indeed  publicly  declared  that 
'  the  Empire  is  peace ; '  but  no  one  was 
inclined  to  put  any  confidence  in  the 
assurances  of  a  man  who  had  deliberately 
violated  his  most  solemn  oath  to  maintain 
the  Kepublican  Constitution,  and  whom  it 
was  believed  no  pledges  would  bind.  A 
kind  of  panic,  therefore,  seized  the  public, 
and  a  loud  clamour  was  raised  for  the 
adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
to  strengthen  the  national  defences. 

At  this  juncture  in  our  country's  history 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  passed  away,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  just  when 
the  long  era  of  peace  which  his  great  vic- 
tory over  the  first  Napoleon  had  procured 
for  Europe  was  about  to  come  to  an  end. 
Ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Peel 
Ministry  in  1846,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
organization of  the  Conservative  party 
which  followed  the  adoption  of  a  Liberal 
connnercial  policy,  the  Duke  had  retired 
from  political  life,  and  except  on  military 
questions  had  ceased  to  take  any  prominent 
part  even  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  his  interest  in  everything  re- 
lating to  the  service  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country  was  in  no  degree 
abated ;  and  his  memorable  letter  to  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  on  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  country,  and  his  masterly  arrangements 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  on  the 
memorable  10th  of  April,  are  satisfactory 
proofs  both  of  his  unremitting  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
conniuuiity,  and  of  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  his  mind,  even  in  extreme  old  age. 
Though  not  one  of  'Her  Majesty's  advisers' 
by  office,  he  was  incontestably  so  in  fact, 
for  no  man  was  ever  summoned  more 
frequently  to  give  counsel  to  royalty  in 
straits.  '  Whether  the  embarrassment  was 
a  sudden  resignation  of  the  INIinistry,  or  an 
imperfect  conception  of  an  administration, 
or  a  bedchamber  plot,  or  a  dead  lock,  it  was 
invariably  the  DiUie  who  was  called  in — 
sometimes  as  a  man  who  could  do  and  sav 
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to  others  of  all  lanks  and  iDarties  what 
coukl  be  said  or  done  by  no  other  person 
living,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  in  whose 
decision  all  disputants  would  concur,  some- 
times as  a  pure  political  fetish  to  get  the 
State  out  of  trouble,  nobody  could  tell  how.' 
He  had,  in  fact,  become  a  distinct  power  in 
the  State,  and  always  exercised  his  vast 
influence  solely  for  what  he  deemed  the 
public  good.  His  popularity  among  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen  was  something 
wonderful  and  quite  unrque.  "Wherever  he 
appeared  'the  Great  Duke'  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  and  affectionate  greetings, 
and  liis  sayings  and  doings  and  quaint  and 
amusing  letters  were  regularly  recorded  by 
every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom.  Titles, 
offices,  and  rewards  were  showered  upon 
him  from  every  cpiarter  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  both  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament 
exhausted  their  powers  to  do  him  honour. 
He  was  not  only  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  arni}^,  but  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hamp- 
shire, Governor  of  the  Tower,  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Tlius  loaded  with 
honours,  dignities,  and  estates,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  veneration  of  his  country- 
men of  all  ranks  and  parties,  and  sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  devoted  friends,  the 
old  age  of  the  great  warrior  wore  tranquilly 
away.  The  end  came  at  last  somewliat  sud- 
denly. He  was  residing  at  "Walmer  Castle, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  September, 
1852,  he  complained  that  he  felt  unwelL 
Medical  assistance  was  immediately  sum- 
moned, but  proved  unavailing,  and  at  seven 
in  tlie  evening  the  Duke  breathed  his  last, 
so  calmly  that  bis  attendants  could  scarcely 
tell  the  precise  moment  when  life  became 
extinct.  His  remains,  after  lying  in  state 
in  the  Eoyal  Military  Hospital  at  Chelsea, 
were  deposited  in  their  last  resting  place  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  there  to  lie  by  the 
side  of  Nelson,  amid  demonstrations  of 
deep  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
magnificence   of  ceremony,  in  which   the 


rank,  talent,  and  official  station  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  representatives  of  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe — Austria  alone  ex- 
cepted— took  part.* 

The  universal  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries has  pronounced  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  our  own  or  of  any  country.  In 
quickness  of  observation,  tenacity  of  mem- 
ory, powers  of  calculation,  coolness,  fore- 
thought, self-possession,  fertility  of  resources, 
strength  of  will,  and  sterling  good  sense,  he 
has  rarely  been  equalled — probably  never 
surpassed  by  any  commander  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  His  genius  was 
equally  conspicuous  ir  the  creation  and  in 
the  employment  of  his  materials.  He  care- 
fully provided  against  every  contingency, 
left  nothing  undone  that  was  necessary  to 
gain  his  ends,  and  his  plans  were  in  con- 
sequence almost  invariably  crowned  with 
success.  He  showed  himself  master  both 
of  offensive  and  of  defensive  tactics,  and  he 
was  victorious  against  all  kinds  of  enemies 
and  in  all  kinds  of  warfare.  On  no  other 
general  of  his  times — not  even  on  Xapoleon 
himself — can  the  same  commendation  be 
bestowed.  '  Tliere  was  something,'  says 
Southey, '  more  precious  than  his  military 
successes,  more  to  be  desired  than  the  high 
and  enduring  fame  which  he  had  secured 
by  his  military  achievements — the  satis- 
faction of  thinking  to  what  these  achieve- 
ments had  been  directed;  that  they  were 
for  the  deliverance  of  two  most  injured  and 
grievously  oppressed  nations;  for  the  safety, 
honour,  and  welfare  of  his  own  country ; 
and  for  the  general  interests  of  Europe  and 
of  the  civilized  world.  His  campaigns 
were  sanctified  by  the  cause ;  they  were 
sullied  by  no  cruelties,  no  crimes ;  the 
chariot-wheels  of  his  triumphs  have  been 

*  '  There  is  but  one  feeling  o£  indignation  and  sur- 
lirise,'  wrote  the  Queen  to  King  Leopold,  *at  the 
conduct  of  Austria  in  taking  this  oiiportunity  to 
slight  England  in  return  for  what  happened  to 
Haynau  because  of  his  own  character.'  There  was, 
however,  a  fitness  in  the  absence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  patrons  of  Haynau  the  Butcher,  at  the  funeral 
of  the  great  general  who  fought  for  the  oijpressed. 
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followed  by  no  curses ;  his  laurels  are 
entwined  with  the  amaranths  of  ri"hteous- 
ness,  and  upon  his  deathbed  he  might 
remember  his  victories  among  his  good 
works.' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  called  by 
circumstances  to  serve  his  Sovereign  in  the 
Cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  field  ;  and  in  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs  he  almost 
always  displayed  sagacity,  good  sense,  firm- 
ness, and  energy.  But  he  explicitly  dis- 
claimed all  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
a  statesman,  and  none  saw  more  clearly 
than  himself  that  the  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  duties  of  statesmanship 
required  a  kind  of  training  which  he  had 
never  received,  and  for  which  it  is  possible 
lie  was  not  eminently  qualified.  But  lie 
was  endowed  v/itli  administrative  talents 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  in  his  own  02)inion 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  financial 
matters.  He  was  a  singularly  expert  cal- 
culator, and  used  to  say  that  his  true  genius 
was  rather  for  the  Exchequer  than  the  War 
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Office.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  his 
moral  character  was  his  setting  the  fulfil- 
ment of  duty  before  all  other  considerations. 
As  was  said  in  the  general  order  issued  to 
the  army,  '  The  greatest  commander  whom 
England  ever  saw  has  left  an  example  for 
the  imitation  of  every  soldier,  in  taking  as 
his  guiding  principle  in  every  relation  of 
life  an  energetic  and  unhesitating  obedience 
to  the  call  of  duty.'  'He  was,'  said  the 
Queen,  'the  guide  and  good  genius,  as  it 
were,  of  this  country — the  most  loyal  and 
devoted  subject,  and  tlie  stanchest  sup- 
porter the  Crown  ever  had.  He  was  to  us 
a  true  friend  and  most  valuable  adviser.' 

'  Full  of  years  beyond  the  term  of  mor- 
tality, and  of  honours  almost  beyond  human 
parallel,'  the  great  Duke  descended  to  the 
grave,  '  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.'  He 
was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  loyal  and 
faitliful  subjects  that  ever  graced  and  sup- 
ported tlie  British  throne,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  and  truest  men  whom  modern 
times  have  produced. 
30 
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Ox  the  resignation  of  tlie  Kussell  JNIinistry 
Lord  Derby  was  intrusted  by  the  Queen 
with  the  task  of  forming  another  Adminis- 
tration. Lord  Pahnerston  declined  the  offer 
of  office  on  highly  advantageous  terms  made 
to  him  by  the  new  Premier.  The  followers 
of  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel  also  refused  to 
join  a  Ministry,  the  head  of  which  talked 
of  Free  Trade  as  only  an  experiment  that 
might  be  set  aside  if  a  new  election  should 
enable  him  to  do  so.  Lord  Derby  was 
therefore  obliged  to  form  an  Administra- 
tion composed  entirely  of  Protectionists, 
most  of  whom  had  no  official  training  or 
experience.  Lord  Palmerston  described  it 
as  containing  two  men  of  merit — the  Pre- 
mier  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — and  a  num- 
ber of  ciphers.'^  Lord  Derby  was  a  debater  of 
the  highest  order,  but  he  was  no  statesman; 
and  at  the  outset  he  stated  (27th  February) 
tliat  the  agriculturists  were  suffering  from 
unetj^ual  taxation,  and  had  a  right  to  expect 
remedial  measures.  '"^^Hien  the  entire 
supply  of  an  article  comes  from  abroad,'  he 

*,It  ■was  termed  in  derision  the  *  Who-who  Minis- 
try,' in  consequence  of  a  question  said  to  have  been 
asked'.by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Derby  was 
mentioning  to  the  Duke  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  the 
names  of  his  colleagues,  and  as  each  name  was  given, 
the  Duke,  who  had  clearly  never  before  heard  of  them, 
exclaimed,  'Who?'  '^^"hlO?'  The  conversation  was 
overheard,  and  the  story  having  gone  about  procured 
for  the  new  Cabinet  the  soubriquet  of  the  '  Ulio-who 
Ministry.'  Lord  Derby  said  to  a  political  friend  that 
the  Ministry  were  aU  in  a  gTeat  mess,  but  'Benjamin's 
mess  (Disraeli's)  was  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  his 
brethren.' 


said,  'the  whole  increase  of  the  price  falls 
on  the  consumer,  but  that  is  not  the  case 
when  the  article  is  partly  of  foreign  and 
partly  of  home  supply ;  and  I  will  not 
shrink  from  declaring  my  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  corn  should  be  the 
solitary  exception  to  the  rule.'  Earl  Grey 
at  once  protested  against  this  doctrine,  and 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  declared  that  as  the 
friend  and  colleague  of  Sir  liobert  Peel  he 
would  resist  the  attempt  to  impose  any 
duty  whatever  on  corn,  whether  for  revenue 
or  protection.  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  leader  of 
the  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  somewhat  more  guarded  than  his  chief; 
and  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  on  the 
subject,  he  stated  that  the  Government  did 
not  intend  to  j^roj^ose  any  return  to  the 
Protective  .system  during  the  piresent  ses- 
sion, nor  at  any  future  time,  unless  at  the 
new  election,  which  he  intimated  would 
take  place  in  autumn,  a  decided  majority 
of  members  favourable  to  that  policy  should 
be  returned  to  Parliament. 

The  Free-Trade  party  took  the  alarm  at 
the  Premier's  announcement,  and  arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  to  resuscitate  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  to  renew  the 
agitation  throughout  the  country,  in  case 
any  serious  attempt  should  be  made  by 
the  new  Ministry  to  reverse  the  Free- 
Trade  policy  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Legislature. 

As  Lord  Derby  was  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  held  office  merely 
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ou  sufferance,  he  brought  forward  only  such 
measures  as  were  lilcely  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  House.  A  Militia  Bill  was 
introduced  and  passed  with  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  spite  of  the  injudi- 
cious opposition  of  Lord  John  Piussell,  and 
a  constitution  was  granted  to  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand.  Mr.  Disraeli  not  having  had 
time,  as  he  alleged,  to  make  a  complete  re- 
examination of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country,  a  labour  which  he  said  he  was 
quite  willing  to  undertake  if  opportunity 
were  afforded  him,  proposed  to  continue  the 
system  that  was  in  operation  when  he 
and  his  colleagues  came  into  office,  and  to 
continue  the  income  tax  for  another  year. 
In  the  beginning  of  July  Parliament  was 
prorogired  and  then  dissolved. 

The  Government  ^^•ere  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position.  On  the  one  hand  the 
great  body  of  their  supporters  confideutly 
expected  that  they  would  propose  to  restore 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  abolished  Pro- 
tective duties  on  corn,  while  it  speedily 
became  evident  that  any  such  attempt 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
Ministry.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
speak  with  '  two  voices.'  Mr.  Disraeli  de- 
precated the  idea  of  returning  to  an  '  ex- 
ploded policy,'  while  on  the  other  hand 
several  of  his  colleagues  and  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  party  expressed  their  belief  that 
Lord  Derby  would  procure  for  the  agricul- 
turists the  restoration  of  the  system  of 
Protection. 

The  new  elections  made  no  material 
change  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
parties.  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  his  brother: 
'  We  have  lost  some  good  men  in  this 
new  Parliament — George  Grey,  Cardwell, 
Jlahon,  Grenfell,  and  several  others;  but 
then  we  have  got  rid  of  some  bad  ones — - 
George  Thompson,  Urquhart,  and  the  like.' 
Lord  Palmerston  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  electors  of  Edinburgh  had  spontaneously 
returned  ]\Iacaulay  to  the  seat  from  which 
they  had  ejected  him  in  1847.  Mr.  Eobert 
Lowe  was  returned  for  the  first  time  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  this  election.     The 


Government  were  still  in  a  minority,  and 
when  the  Parliament  reassembled  in  No- 
vember they  were  compelled  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  resolution,  pledging  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  '  policy  of  unrestricted 
competition  firmly  maintained  and  pru- 
dently extended.'  They  were  only  saved, 
by  the  interposition  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
from  a  kind  of  censure  on  those  who  had 
hitherto  failed  to  recognize  its  justice  and 
importance.  Mr.  Disraeli's  budget  sealed 
their  fate.  He  proposed  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  malt  tax,  and  a  slight  diminution 
of  the  duty  on  tea  ;  and  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficiency  thus  created  in  the  revenue 
the  house  duty  was  to  be  doubled.  The 
scheme  was  not  satisfactory  to  either  party. 
The  farmers,  who  expected  something  much 
more  favourable  to  them,  did  not  care  about 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax,  while  the 
project  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Liberals  and  Free  Traders.  The  debate 
upon /the  budget,  wliich  was  exceedingly 
keen  as  well  as  able,  lasted  four  nights,  and 
nearly  all  the  leading  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  rose  late  ou  the  fourth  night,  was  to 
close  the  debate ;  but  he  attacked  so 
bitterly  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and 
especially  Sir  Charles  Wood,  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  that  ]\Ir.  Gladstone,  who 
did  not  intend  to  take  part  in  the  debate, 
replied.  '  This  speech,'  he  exclaimed-, '  must 
be  answered,  and  answered  at  the  moment. 
The  character  of  England  is  involved  in 
that  of  her  public  men — the  character  of 
England  is  at  stake.'  After  indignantly 
repelling  j\Ir.  Disraeli's  charges  and  invec- 
tives, he  ended  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
budget  by  describing  it  as  based  on  prin- 
ciples against  which  all  true  Conservatives 
stood  pledged.  The  defeat  of  the  budget, 
by  a  majority  of  305  to  286,  was  followed 
by  the  immediate  resignation  of  the 
Ministry. 

In  the  prospect  of  this  result  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  had  for  some  time 
been  making  arrangements  for  a  new  Ad- 
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ministration.  I  orJ  Palmerston  wrote  to 
his  brother — 'John  Taissell  clings  perti- 
naciously to  his  former  position  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  will  not  serve  nnder  any 
other  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "Whig 
and  Liberal  party  have  greatly  lost  confi- 
dence in  his  capacity  as  a  leader,  and  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  form  such  a 
Government  as  would  be  strong  enough  to 
stand.  I  do  not  think  the  Peelites  would 
join  him.  I  certainly  would  not  serve 
under  liim  again,  though  I  might  serve 
with  him  under  a  third  person.'  This 
was  the  arrangement  which  was  ultimately 
carried  into  effect.  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
Government.  He  at  once  sought  the  co- 
operation of  Lord  I'almerston,  and  offered 
him  carte  Uanche  as  to  departments.  The 
ex-Foreign  Secretary  at  first  declined  the 
flattering  offer,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  share  the  responsibility  of  a 
Cabinet  of  whose  foreign  policy  he  might 
probably  disapprove.  But  he  was  indis- 
pensable. The  venerable  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence, 
urged  him  strongly  to  join  the  Government; 
and  learning  that  the  Foreign  Office  would 
be  intrusted  either  to  Lord  John  Eussell  or 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  had  both  concurred 
in  his  policy,  he  yielded  to  Lord  Lansdowne's 
advice,  and  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  Home  affairs,  which  was  his  own  choice. 
The  new  Government  combined  almost 
all  the  men  of  talent  and  experience  in  the 
House  of  Commons  except  Disraeli.  Glad- 
stone was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Lord  John  Paissell,  Foreign  Secretary ;  Sir 
James  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty; Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary  at 
War;  Sir  Cliarles  Wood,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control ;  and  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  First  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works:  while  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
]\Iinistry  was  represented  by  the  Premier, 
Lord  Aberdeen  ;  Lord  Cranworth,  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  the  Duke  of  NeM'castle,  Colonial 
Secretary ;  Earl  Granville,  President  of  the 
Council ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Privy 


Seal ;  and  the  Jlarquis  of  Lansdowne,  who 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  without 
ofiSce. 

The  new  Administration  set  to  work 
vigorously  to  carry  out  the  various  domestic 
reforms  which  the  Premier  announced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  when  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  abatement 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  the  metropolis, 
the  cessation  of  intramural  interments,  the 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  somewhat  hazardous  ticket-of- 
leave  system,  were  among  the  improvements 
adopted  in  lionie  affairs ;  while  a  bill  was 
passed  modifying  and  improving  the 
government  of  India,  and  an  important 
measure  dealing  with  the  clergy  reserves 
of  Canada,  in  accordance  Avith  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  was 
carried  through  both  Houses  after  a  keen 
discussion  and  contest. 

The  great  financial  abilities  of  tlie  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  previ- 
ously known  to  his  political  associates,  but 
he  now  for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  them  before  the  public.  His 
budget,  whicli  was  brought  forward  on  tlie 
18th  of  April,  was  a  masterpiece  both  for 
its  principles  and  the  lucid  manner  in 
which  they  were  expounded  and  applied. 
His  financial  statement  —  certainly  the 
ablest  and  most  closely  reasoned  which 
had  ever  been  laid  before  the  House — 
occupied  five  hours  in  the  delivery,  and 
was  listened  to  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close  with  marked  attention  and  un- 
flagging interest.  While  he  and  his 
colleague.?,  he  said,  had  sought  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  labouring  community 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  furthering 
their  relief  from  indirect  taxation,  they 
had  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to 
put  one  class  against  another;  and  had 
felt  that  they  should  best  maintain  their 
own  honour,  and  meet  the  views  of 
Parliament,  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  country,  by  declining  to  draw  any 
invidious  distinction  between  class  and 
class,  and  by  adopting  it  as  a  sacred  aim 
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to  diffuse  and  distribute  tlie  burdens  with 
equal  and  impartial  hand.  In  accordance 
with  this  declaration  he  brought  forward 
his  '  Succession  Duty,'  whicli  boldly  an- 
nounced and  successfully  carried  out  the 
principle  that  all  classes  are  henceforth  to 
be  regarded  as  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  feudal  immunities  of  the 
landed  proprietors  were  to  be  at  an  end. 
The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  de- 
clared that  no  taxes  should  henceforth  be 
levied  for  the  benefit  ,of  a  section  of  the 
community.  The  Succession  Duty  declared 
the  logical  converse,  that  no  portion  of  the 
community  able  to  contribute  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  AYhat  the  Succes- 
sion Duty  declared  with  respect  to  classes 
the  extension  of  the  Income  Tax  to  the 
Irish  people  ratified  with  regard  to  coun- 
tries, and  put  an  end  to  the  unfair  exemption 
previously  enjoyed  by  the  richer  classes  in 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time  the  duties  on 
soap  were  entirely  abolished.  A  imiform 
penny  receipt  stamp  was  substituted  for 
stamps  varying  according  to  the  sum  re- 
ceived. The  duty  on  apprenticeship  was 
lowered  from  20s.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  on  adver- 
tisements from  Is.  Gd.  to  6d.  Eeductions 
were  made  altogether  on  133  articles,  in- 
cluding tea,  horses,  dogs,  solicitors'  certi- 
ficates, and  articles  of  apprenticeship,  on 
hackney  and  other  carriages,  &c. — amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  £5,384,000. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  elaborate  and  magnificent 
financial  scheme  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary approbation  both  by  the  House 
and  by  the  countrj^,  and  the  various  parts 
of  it  were  considered  and  discussed  in  the 
most  painstaking  manner.  His  pro]DOsals 
were,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  opposed 
by  the  leader  of  the  Protectionists,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
injustice  to  the  land,  but  they  were  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority  in  the  House; 
and  '  wafted  forward  by  a  favourable  breeze 
of  popular  confidence,'  they  were  carried 
triumphantly  over  all  opposition.  It  was 
felt  Ijy  all  classes  throughout  the  country 
that  its  financial  operations  were  directed 


by  a  master-hand;  and  that  the  Free-Trade 
policy  which  Sir  Piobert  Peel  had  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Legislature  was  being  carried 
out  by  his  favourite  pupil  with  a  bold 
originality  of  conception,  and  a  felicity  and 
eloquence  of  diction  which  secured  its  com- 
plete success. 

The  Jlinistry  were  strong,  both  by  the 
great  ability  and  experience  of  its  members 
and  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  The 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
of  the  country  were  flourishing  in  almost 
every  dej)artment,  the  revenue  was  good 
and  increasing,  and  the  nation  seemed  to 
be  entering  on  a  period  of  great  prosperity 
and  progress.  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  believed  to  have  inaugurated  a 
period  of  unbroken  peace ;  but  this  fair 
prospect  was  suddenly  overcast  by  a  dark 
cloud  which  had  arisen  in  the  East.  At 
first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  it  ulti- 
mately covered  the  whole  horizon,  and  was 
fated  to  l;urst  eventually  into  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
supported  by  France  and  Britain. 

It  arose  out  of  a  trumpery  squabble 
between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  monks 
respecting  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine. 
The  Eussian  Czar  was  the  protector  of  tlie 
Greek  Church,  and  the  kings  of  France  had 
long  been  the  patrons  of  the  Latin  Church, 
and  supported  its  claims.  France  had  in 
1740  obtained  from  the  Sultan  certain 
Articles  or  '  Capitulations,'  securing  to  the 
Latin  Church  in  Palestine  various  pri^-ileges 
in  connection  with  the  Holy  Shrine ;  but 
for  a  considerable  time  no  pains  had  been 
taken  to  assert  the  rights  thus  conceded  to 
them  by  the  Porte.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks, 
supported  by  Eussia,  had  obtained  several 
firmans  that  had  been  long  acquiesced  in, 
granting  them  advantages  which  infringed 
on  the  Latin  Capitulations,  and  led  to 
incessant  disputes  and  the  most  disgraceful 
conflicts  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks. 
In  1847  an  event  occurred  which  inflamed 
still  further  their  mutual  animosity.  A 
silver  star  suspended  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
claimed  by  the  Latins,  marked  the  sui:)posed 
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spot  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  On  the  1st  of 
November  it  was  secretly  removed,  as  was 
alleged,  by  the  Greeks.  Complaint  of  tlie 
outrage  was  made  to  IM.  de  Lavallette,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  a 
man  of  an  intriguing  and  ambitious  char- 
acter, who  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  reopen  the  whole  question  concerning 
the  Holy  Places,  and  to  demand  that  the 
grants  to  the  Latin  Church  should  be  strictly 
executed.  This,  however,  was  impossible 
without  annulling  some'ot  the  privileges 
which  the  Greek  Church  had  long  enjoyed. 
Lord  John  Enssell  wrote  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  Paris,  'that  ITcr  Majesty's 
Government  camiot  avoid  perceiving  that 
the  ambassador  of  France  at  Constantinople 
was  the  first  to  disturb  the  status  quo  in 
which  the  matter  rested.  Not  that  the 
disputes  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches 
Avere  not  very  active,  but  without  some 
political  action  on  the  part  of  France  these 
quarrels  would  never  have  troubled  the 
relations  of  friendly  powers.  If  report  is 
to  be  believed,  the  French  ambassador  was 
the  first  to  speak  of  having  recourse  to  force, 
and  to  threaten  the  intervention  of  a  French 
fleet  to  enforce  the  demands  of  his  country.' 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  just  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  Imperial  dignity,  was  anxious 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Frenchmen  from 
their  domestic  thraldom  to  some  stroke  of 
foreign  policy  that  might  gratify  their 
national  vanity;  and  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  the  Greek  monks  in 
the  East  seemed  to  afford  liim  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  his  influence  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  the  West  without  incur- 
]'ing  much  risk  or  responsibility. 

The  main  object  of  dispute  was  the  pos- 
session of  the  key  of  the  great  door  of  the 
Church  at  Bethlehem,  which  was  claimed 
by  the  Latin  monks,  along  with  one  of 
the  keys  of  each  of  the  two  doors  of  the 
sacred  manger.  They  also  contended  for 
the  right  to  replace  a  silver  star,  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  France,  in  the  grotto 
in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  Saviour 
was    born;   to   worship    once    a   year    at 


the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  INIaiy  in  the 
Church  of  Gethsemane;  and  to  have  a  cup- 
board and  a  lamp  in  her  tomb.  Tlie  cause 
of  the  Greek  monks  was  of  course  zealously 
supported  by  liussia,  and  the  Eussian  En- 
voy strenuously  insisted  that  the  firmans 
in  their  favour  should  remain  in  force. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rival 
Governments  cared  anj^thing  about  such  a 
miserable  squabble,  but  it  became  a  test  of 
pre-eminent  influence  at  the  Ottoman  Court, 
and  both  parties  felt  that  they  could  not 
yield  without  a  loss  of  prestige  and  of 
power.  The  Sultan  and  his  advisers  were 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  point  in 
dispute,  but  were  afraid  to  offend  either 
of  the  powerful  rivals.  They  did  what  lay 
in  their  power  to  please  both,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  ended  by  giving  satis- 
faction to  neither  part)^  Lord  Palmerston 
tried  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
and  remonstrated,  not  without  some  effect, 
with  the  French  Government  respecting 
the  imperious  conduct  and  the  violent  and 
menacing  language  of  their  ambassador  at 
the  Ottoman  Court. 

The  ulterior  designs  of  the  Eussian  Czar, 
however,  went  far  beyond  any  question 
connected  with  the  Holy  Places,  and  he 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  to  obtain  ftom  the  Porte 
not  only  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
points  iu  dispute,  but  to  extort  from  him 
enlarged  authority  over  the  Greek  Christians 
in  Turkey.  AVith  this  view  he  despatched 
as  his  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Con- 
stantinople Prince  Mentschikoff,  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank  belonging  to  the  old 
Eussian  party,  fierce  and  imperious  in  his 
character,  and  rough  in  his  manners,  to 
enforce  his  demands.  At  the  same  time, 
with  a  view  of  striking  terror  into  the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers,  the  Eussian  fleet 
was  manned  and  victualled  for  sea,  and  a 
powerful  body  of  troops  was  collected  in 
Bessarabia. 

The  ambassador  made  his  entry  into 
Constantinople  with  great  pomp,  accom- 
panied by  a  general  officer,  an  admiral,  and 
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a  numerous  suite,  and  at  his  disembar- 
kation a  large  concourse  of  Greeks  were 
assembled  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Eussian  mission.  He  conducted  himself 
in  the  most  offensive  and  insulting  manner, 
paid  his  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  plain  clothes,  and  rudely  turned 
from  the  door  of  Fuad  Effendi,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  upon  whom,  according 
to  custom,  ho  was  bound  also  to  have  called. 
In  consequence  of  this  insult  the  Minister 
resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Eifaat  Pasha.  The  first  communication  made 
by  Prince  Mentschikoff  consisted  of  a  note 
addressed  to  the  Porte  on  the  IGth  of  IMarch, 
in  which  the  i\Iiuisters  of  the  Sultan  were 
accused  of  having  acted  in  direct  violation 
of  the  firmans  issued  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks,  and  redress  of  these  grievances  was 
demanded.  His  next  step,  in  reliance  on 
the  alarm  created  by  his  mission,  was 
secretly  to  demand  that  the  Greek  Church 
should  be  placed  entirely  under  Eussian 
protection,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Porte.  He  insisted  that  the  greatest  secrecy 
should  be  maintained  in  regard  to ,  this 
demand,  and  that  should  it  be  made  known 
to  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  he  would  consider  the  disclosure  an 
act  of  hostility  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  and 
his  mission  would  instantly  quit  Constan- 
tinople. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  (afterwards  Lord  Stratford  de 
Eedcliffe),  the  British  representative  at 
Constantinople,  was  in  England,  biit  he 
was  now  (25th  February,  1853)  directed 
to  return  to  his  post.  He  was  instructed  to 
protect  the  independence  of  the  Porte,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  warn  the  Turkish 
Ministry  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
in  a  position  of  peculiar  danger,  owing 
mainly  to  the  maladministration  of  its 
own  affairs  and  the  grievances  suffei-ed 
by  its  Christian  subjects,  and  he  was 
directed  to  press  upon  the  Sultan  the 
adoption  of  the  reforms  imperatively 
required  for  the  safety  of  the  empire. 
The  arrival  of  the  British  ambassador  on 


the  5tli  of  April  at  the  British  r^nibassy, 
Mr.  Kinglake  says,  '  spread  a  sense  of 
safety,  but  also  a  sense  of  awe.'  The 
Turkish  Ministers  were  afraid  to  make 
known  to  him  the  full  extent  of  the  Czar's 
demands,  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  the  whole  truth  was  disclosed  to  him. 
With  his  characteristic  dii-ectness  and  clear- 
ness of  view.  Sir  Stratford  saw  at  a  glance 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places  clear  of  all  the  other  sub- 
jects raised  by  Prince  ]\Ieutschikoff.  That 
question  had  placed  the  Porte  in  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  position.  Ostensibly  it  in- 
volved only  a  matter  of  sectarian  feeling 
between  the  members  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Churches,  but  in  reality, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  struggle  between 
France  and  Eussia  for  predominant  influ- 
ence in  Turkey.  In  regard  to  the  Holy 
Places,  the  vacillation  of  the  Porte  had 
given  to  Eussia  some  grounds  of  complaint; 
but  as  the  Czar  had  committed  himself  to 
the  public  avowal  that  he  had  nothing  else 
to  complain  of,  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sanctuaries  would  leave  him 
without  auy  plea  for  ulterior  demands. 

If  the  representative  of  Eussia  had 
been  a  skilful  and  experienced  diplo- 
matist he  would  have  foreseen  this  result, 
and  would  have  declined  to  negotiate  for 
the  removal  of  his  grievance  apart  from 
the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to 
serve.  But  Prince  Mentschikoff"  had  not 
been  trained  to  diplomatic  pursuits,  and 
his  intellectual  abilities  were  not  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  vain,  presumptuous, 
and  overbearing,  and  quite  unfit  to  con- 
tend with  an  adversary  of  the  skill  and 
great  experience  of  the  British  Minister. 
Dealing  temperately  and  delicately  with 
the  Eusisian  envoy,  he  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing him  to  assent  to  a  compromise  regard- 
ing the  Holy  Places,  to  which  the  new 
French  representative,  M.  de  Ldtcour,  ulti- 
mately acceded.  It  was  settled  that  the 
Latins  should  retain  possession  of  the  key 
of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem,  which  had 
been  handed  over  to  them  by  the  Sultan ; 
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the  Porte  itself  consented  to  replace  the 
missing  star :  but  these  coucessious  were  to 
confer  no  new  rights  on  the  Latins ;  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  Great  Gate  of  the  Church 
was  always  to  be  a  Cireek  priest ;  and  the 
Greeks  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  wor- 
shipping first  at  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  on  the  ground  that  the  habit  of  early 
prayer  prevailed  in  the  Oriental  churches. 
With  regard  to  the  cupola  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  which 
both  parties  claimed  the  right  to  repair,  it 
was  agreed  tliat  it  should  be  repaired  by 
the  Sultan  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  alter  its 
form.  All  these  arrangements  were  to  be 
embodied  in  firmans,  addressed  by  the 
Sultan  to  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  course  of  seventeen  days 
after  the  return  of  the  British  ambassador 
to  Constantinople  the  dispute,  on  which  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  with  anxiety 
and  apprehension,  and  which  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  Euroi^ean  diplomatists  for 
nearly  three  years,  was  amicably  settled; 
and  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in 
this  affair.  Sir  Stratford  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Turkish  Government  and  of  the 
Russian  and  French  ambassadors. 

This  result,  however,  was  far  from  satis- 
factory to  the  Eussian  Emperor.  He  seemed 
to  have  imagined  that  as  the  instructions  of 
the  British  ambassador  did  not  authorize  him 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  peaceful  negotiator, 
he  could  strike  terror  into  the  Divan  by 
threats  of  employing  force,  and  thus  coerce 
them  to  yield  to  his  demands.  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff  was  therefore  directed  at  once  to 
press  his  demands  for  what  was  virtually  an 
exclusive  Protectorate  over  the  whole  Greek 
population,  their  clergy,  and  their  churches, 
including  not  only  their  spiritual  privileges, 
but  all  the  other  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  those  professing  the  Greek 
faith,  and  of  their  clergy,  datmg  from  the 
most  ancient  times ;  and  if  this  should  be 
refused,  to  bring  his  mission  to  a  close,  and 
to  quit  Constantinople  with  his  suite,  carry- 
ing away  with  him  the  whole  staff  of  the 
liussian  Legation. 


Tlie  instructions  of  the  Czar  were  obeyed 
by  his  representative,  both  in  the  spirit  and 
to  the  letter.  Language  of  a  most  offensive 
and  peremptory  nature  was  employed  by 
the  Piussian  envoy,  and  the  ulterior  con- 
sequences of  a  refusal  were  depicted  in 
violent  terms,  but  all  in  vain.  The  Sultan 
and  his  Ministers  stood  firm.  Prince 
Mentschikoff  now  discovered,  apparently 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  really  to  deal 
with  the  formidable  and  dreaded  enemy  of 
Eussia — the  man  who  was  called  in  St. 
Petersburg  'the  English  Sultan.'  'People 
who  knew  the  springs  of  action  in  the 
Eussian  capital  used  to  say  at  that  time 
that  the  whole  Eastern  Question,  as  it  was 
called,  lay  inclosed  in  one  name' — the  name 
of  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  It  was  the  great 
Eltchi  alone  who  in  the  space  of  forty-five 
days  brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement 
the  vexed  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
bafiied  all  the  efforts  of  Eussia  to  encroach 
upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Porte,  and 
imbued  the  Turkish  Ministers  with  courage 
and  firmness  to  resist  the  imperious  and 
unwarrantable  demands  of  the  Czar,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  temiier  their  refusals 
with  such  courtesy  and  moderation,  and 
such  expressions  of  a  willingness  to  make 
concessions  as  far  as  they  could  do  so  with 
honour  and  with  safety,  as  to  place  their 
enemy  completely  in  the  wrong,  and  to  com- 
mend their  own  cause  to  the  approbation  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  It  was  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  which  inflamed  the  mind 
of  the  Czar  almost  to  madness,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  drive  him  to  the 
adoption  of  a  course  of  action  which  ruined 
his  reputation  for  honest  and  straightforward 
dealing,  and  cost  him  his  life. 

The  demand  of  the  Czar  was  courteously 
but  firmly  refused  by  the  Sultan  and  his 
Ministers,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
representatives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
France,  as  well  as  of  Britain.  On  this 
Prince  Mentschikoff  angrily  declared  his 
mission  at  an  end,  formally  announced  that 
the  relations  of  Eussia  with  the  Porte 
were  broken  off,  and  quitted  Constantinople. 
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Oil  the  same  day  the  arms  of  Paissia 
were  taken  down  from  the  palace  of  the 
Imperial  Embassy.  The  Turkish  Ministers 
crowned  their  triumph  by  issuing  firmans 
confirming  all  the  accustomed  privileges  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  sent  copies  of  these 
documents  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersbnrg, 
along  with  a  courteous  note  to  the  Eussian 
Chancellor,  assuring  him  that  they  con- 
firmed the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  perpetuity.  '  This  was  doing  exactly 
what  Eussia  ostensibly  required ;  but  it 
was  also  doing  exactly  that  which  the 
Czar  most  abhorred,  for  to  his  mind  it  indi- 
cated nothing  less  than  that  the  Greek 
Church  was  passing  under  the  protection  of 
Lord  Stratford.' 

It  was  well  known  to  the  British  Minis- 
try, and  was  generally  suspected  by  tlie 
public,  that  the  Czar  had  long  entertained 
hostile  designs  against  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It 
subsequently  transpired  that  when  he 
visited  England  in  1844  he  had  several 
conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
about  Turkey  and  her  prospects,  and  what 
should  be  done  in  the  case  of  her  dissolu- 
tion. After  his  return  to  liis  own  country 
he  caused  Count  Nesselrode,  his  Chancel- 
lor, to  draw  up  a  memorandum  embodying 
the  views  which  he  had  expressed  to  the 
British  statesmen  with  -whom  he  had  con- 
versed on  this  subject.  While  expressing 
the  Emperor's  wish  tliat  the  independence 
of  Turkey  should  be  maintained,  the  docu- 
ment affirmed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
contained  within  it  many  elements  of  dis- 
solution, and  that  unforeseen  events  might 
at  any  time  bring  about  its  fall.  But  it 
was  added,  '  the  danger  which  may  result 
from  a  catastrophe  in  Turkey  will  be  much 
diminished  if,  in  the  event  of  its  occurring, 
Eussia  and  England  have  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by 
them  in  common.  The  understanding  will 
be  the  more  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
liave  the  full  assent  of  Austria,  Ijctween 
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whom  and  Eussia  there  already  exists  an 
entire  accord.'  This  important  document 
was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  at  once  dis- 
claim any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  to  enter  into  any  com- 
bination for  the  purpose  specified.  As  the 
memorandum  was  received  and  retained, 
and  no  reply  returned,  the  Czar  seems  to 
have  taken  up  the  notion  that  our  Ministiy 
concurred  in  the  ideas  which  he  had  ex- 
jDressed. 

When  Lord  Aberdeen  became  Premier, 
in  January,  1853,  the  Emperor  resumed 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  which  he  had 
so  much  at  heart  in  several  conversations 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  British 
representative  at  the  Eussian  Court.  On 
the  9th  of  January  he  again  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with 
Britain,  and  his  conviction  that  the  Otto- 
man E^npire  was  in  a  critical  state.  '  The 
affairs  of  Turkey,'  he  said, '  were  in  a  very 
disorganized  condition.  The  country  itself 
seems  to  be  falling  to  pieces ;  the  fall  will 
be  a  great  misfortune ;  and  it  is  very 
important  that  England  and  Eussia  should 
come  to  a  perfectly  good  understanding  on 
these  aflairs,  and  that  neither  should  take 
any  decisive  step  of  which  the  other  is  not 
apprised.'  Sir  Hamilton  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  this  view  of  the  subject. 
The  Emperor  then  proceeded  to  say,  in 
words  which  became  very  memorable  in 
the  light  which  they  threw  upon  his  de- 
signs :  '  Stay ;  Ave  have  on  our  hands  a  sick 
man — a  very  sick  man ;  it  will  be,  I  tell 
you  frankly,  a  great  misfortune  if  one  of 
these  days  he  should  slip  away  from  us, 
especially  before  all  necessary  arrangements 
are  made.' 

On  two  subsequent  occasions  the  subject 
was  resumed  by  the  Emperor  in  the  same 
strain.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  after 
speaking  of  the  millions  of  Christians  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  whose  interests  he  was 
called  upon  to  watch  over,  he  went  on  to 
say:  'Turkey,  in  the  condition  which  I  have 
31 
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described,  lias  by  degrees  fallen  into  such  a 
state  of  decrepitude  that,  as  I  told  you  the 
other  night,  eager  as  we  all  are  for  the  pro- 
longed existence  of  the  man  (and  that  I  am 
as  desirous  as  you  can  be  for  the  continu- 
ance of  his  life,  I  beg  you  to  believe),  he 
may  suddenly  die  iipon  our  hands ;  we 
cannot  resuscitate  what  is  dead.  If  the 
Turkish  Empire  falls,  it  falls  to  rise  no 
more;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  provided 
beforehand  for  a  conting'ency  than  to  incur 
the  chance  of  confusion  and  the  certainty 
of  a  European  war,  all  of  which  must 
attend  the  catastrophe  if  it  should  occur 
unexpectedly  and  before  some  idterior 
system  has  been  sketched.  This  is  the 
point  to  which  I  am  desirous  you  shonld 
call  the  attention  of  your  Government.' 

Tlie  British  ambassador  referred  to  the 
aversion  which  his  Government  always 
entertained  to  the  plan  of  undertaking  en- 
gagements upon  possible  eventualities,  and 
hinted  that  they  would  be  disinclined  to 
the  idea  of  disposing  Ijeforehand  of  the 
succession  of  an  old  ally.  The  Emperor, 
however,  continued  to  press  his  notion  that 
it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  British 
Government  and  he  should  understand 
each  other,  and  not  allow  events  to  take 
them  by  surprise.  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary he  said  to  Sir  Hamilton,  'If  your 
Government  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
Turkey  retains  any  elements  of  existence, 
they  must  have  received  incorrect  informa- 
tion. I  repeat  to  you  that  the  sick  man  is 
dying,  and  we  can  never  allow  such  an 
event  to  take  us  by  surprise.  We  must 
come  to  some  understanding.' 

The  next  day  the  Czar  returned  to  the 
subject,  and  at  last  expressed  explicitly  the 
views  he  had  previously  hinted  at.  '  The 
Principahties,'  he  said, '  are  iu  fact  an  inde- 
pendent state  under  my  protection;  this 
might  so  continue.  Servia  might  receive  the 
same  form  of  government.  So  again  with 
Bulgaria ;  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  province  should  not  form  an  independ- 
ent state.     As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand 


the  importance  to  England  of  that  territory. 
I  can  then  only  say  that  if,  in  the  event  of 
a  distribution  of  the  Ottoman  succession 
upon  the  fall  of  the  empire,  you  should 
take  possession  of  Egypt,  I  shall  have  no 
objection  to  offer.  I  would  say  the  same 
tiling  of  Candia;  that  island  might  suit 
you,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not 
become  an  English  possession.'  In  a  pre- 
vious conversation  with  the  British  ambas- 
sador respecting  Constantinople,  the  Czar 
had  stated  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
British  Government  to  establish  themselves 
there,  and  he  was  disposed  to  engage  not 
to  establish  himself  there  as  proprietor, 
'  but  he  would  not  say  as  occupier.' 

'  As  I  did  not  wish,'  wrote  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour, '  that  the  Emperor  should  imagine 
that  an  English  public  servant  was  caught 
by  this  sort  of  overture,  I  simply  answered 
that  the  English  views  upon  Egypt  did  not 
go  beyond  the  point  of  securing  a  safe  and 
ready  communication  between  British  India 
and  the  mother  country.  The  Emperor 
rej)lied  that  he  wished  the  Government  to 
write  more  fully  upon  these  subjects.  He 
did  not  ask  an  engagement  or  convention ; 
he  merely  wished  a  free  interchange  of 
ideas,  and  in  the  ca-se  of  need  the  word  of 
'  a  gentleman.'  That  is  enough,  he  said, 
between  us. 

The  British  Government,  on  being  made 
aware  of  these  notions  and  wishes  of  the 
Czar,  disclaimed  all  idea  of  taking  possession 
of  any  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  the  extinction 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  not  so  near  at 
hand  as  the  Czar  alleged,  and  refused  to 
enter  into  any  kind  of  secret  engagement 
with  Eussia  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Before  his  departure  from  Constantinople, 
Prince  Mentschikoft' offered  to  accept  a  Note 
signed  by  the  Turkish  Minister,  instead  of 
a  mutual  treaty.  But  this  document  was 
more  exacting  than  even  the  proposed  Con- 
vention, for  it  not  only  stipulated  for  those 
professing  the  Greek  faith  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  of 
those  granted  to  other  sects,  but  insisted 
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upon  tlieir  also  participating  in  all  the 
advantages  ■which  may  hereafter  be  con- 
ferred, even  Ly  special  favour,  upon  the 
foreign  legations  accredited  to  the  Sublime 
Porte.  Compliance  with  this  demand  would 
Lave  virtually  invested  the  Czar  with  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan. 
The  proposition  was,  of  course,  rejected. 

On  the  31st  of  May  Count  Nesselrode, 
the  Eussian  Chancellor,  made  another  and 
final  effort  to  intimidate  the  Sultan  and  his 
Ministers,  and  to  induce  them  to  accede  to 
these  demands.  He  addressed  an  autograph 
letter  to  Eishad  Pasha,  in  which  he  formally 
announced  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  Eussian 
troops  would  receive  orders  to  cross  the 
Ottoman  frontier,  not  to  make  war,  but  to 
obtain  '  a  material  guarantee '  as  a  security 
for  the  rights  demanded  by  the  Czar.  In 
order  to  render  this  strong  step  unnecessary, 
the  Turkish  Minister  was  called  on  to  sign 
without  dela3%  and  without  any  change 
whatever,  the  note  delivered  by  Prince 
Mentschikoff  before  leaving  Constantinople. 

To  this  violent  and  arbitrary  demand  the 
Porte  returned  a  temperate  but  firm  refusal; 
and  the  Eussian  Chancellor,  finding  that 
nothing  could  l>e  made  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  considered  it  necessary  to  make 
an  attempt  to  justify  the  Emperor's  pro- 
ceedings to  the  European  public.  He 
accordingly  addressed,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
a  circular  to  the  agents  of  his  Government, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Courts  to  which 
they  were  respectively  accredited.  This 
document,  which  was  pronounced  a  gross 
insult  to  the  common  sense  of  Europe,  was 
full  of  deliberate  falsehoods  and  of  the 
most  extraordinary  contradictions;  and  sur- 
prise was  expressed  that  a  statesman  so 
respectable  as  Count  Nesselrode,  who  had 
always  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  integrity,  could  affix  his  name  to  state- 
ments which  bore  on  their  very  face  the 
impress  of  most  palpable  falsehood. 

On  the  27tli  of  June  appeared  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  tlie  cele- 
brated ]\ranifesto  of  the  Czar,  announcing 


to  his  subjects  that  the  Eussian  troops  had 
entered  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and 
declaring  that  if  the  Porte  still  persisted  in 
its  bhnd  and  obstinate  resistance  to  his  just 
demands  he  should  call  God  to  his  aid,  and 
leaving  to  Him  to  decide  upon  the  question 
in  dispute,  and  relying  upon  His  all-power- 
ful arm,  should  march  to  the  defence  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  This  Manifesto  was  fol- 
lowed (2nd  July)  by  a  second  circul-ar  from 
Count  Nesselrode,  which  contained  the 
astounding  assertion  that  the  occupation  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities  had  been  de- 
cided upon  because  the  allied  fleets  had 
proceeded  to  the  anchorage  of  Constanti- 
nople— an  assertion  contradicted  by  Count 
Nesselrode's  own  note  of  the  31st  May. 
The  glaring  falsehood  of  this  statement 
was  at  once  indignantly  exposed  by  the 
Governments  of  France  and  England, 
who  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  resemblance  between  a  direct 
and  lv3stile  violation  of  the  territories  of 
a  neighbouring  State  and  the  anchorage 
in  an  open  bay  of  the  fleets  of  friendly 
powers,  whose  presence  there  '  violated  no 
treaty  nor  territory,  nor  infringed  any 
international  law.' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
British  Government,  on  the  receipt  of  Count 
Nesselrode's  note  of  31st  May,  had  declared 
formally  and  emphatically  to  the  Czar  that 
the  entry  of  the  Eussian  troops  into  the 
Principalities  would  be  considered  as  a 
easus  hclli,  the  Czar  would  not  have  allowed 
his  forces  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  peace 
would  have  been  maintained.  But  the 
Porte  was  advised  by  the  British  Ministry 
not  to  treat  the  occupation  as  an  act  of 
war.  The  Dardanelles  were  in  conseqiience 
closed  liy  treaty  against  the  vessels  of  war 
of  foreign  powers,  and  the  Emperor  thought 
himself  warranted  to  issue  manifestoes  to 
his  subjects,  in  which  he  announced  that 
Turkey  had  forfeited  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  her  allie.s.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  conduct  of  our  Ministry  was  fitted 
to  encourage  the  Czar  in  the  belief  that 
they  had  no  serious  intention  to  afford  the 
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Sultan  any  eflective  resistance  against  Eus- 
sian  aggression. 

It  would  appear  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
the  majority  of  his  Cabinet  still  cherished 
hopes  of  being  able  to  prevent  an  open 
ruptm-e  between  Eussia  and  the  Porte;  and 
a  conference  was  held  at  Vienna  of  the 
rep)resentatives  of  the  four  great  Powers — 
Austria,  Prussia,  Britain,  and  France — at 
which  a  document  was  framed  known  to 
Eui'ope  as  the  '  Vienna  Note.'  It  declared 
tliat  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  would  remain  faithful  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaties  of  Kainardji  and  of  Adrianople, 
relative  to  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
rehgion.  It  was  readily  accepted  by  Eussia : 
it  entirely  suited  the  Eussian  policy ;  and 
the  four  Powers  unanimously  agreed  to 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  Sultan. 
The  Turkish  iMinisters,  however,  saw  that 
these  words  embodied  the  claim  which  they 
had  all  along  rejected,  and  would  be  so 
construed  as  to  support  the  demand  of  the 
Czar  to  exercise  a  Protectorate  over  both 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  rights  of  the 
Greek  Church  ;  and  they  proposed  to  strike 
them  out  and  to  substitute  the  following — 
'  To  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Kain- 
ardji,  confirmed  by  that  of  Adrianople, 
relative  to  the  protection  by  the  Sublime 
Porte  of  the  Christian  religion ;'  thus  in- 
dicating that  the  only  Protectorate  exercised 
over  the  Christians  of  Turkey  is  that  of  the 
Sultan  himself.  The  representatives  of  the 
four  Powers  were  gi-eatly  displeased  at  the 
refusal  of  the  Turkish  Ministers  to  accept 
the  Note  unless  with  this  modification,  and 
even  Lord  Clarendon  remonstrated  against 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Turks  in  a  matter 
so  critical.  But  the  Eussian  Chancellor 
frankly  avowed  that  his  master  had  attached 
to  the  Note  the  very  interpretation  which 
the  sagacity  of  the  Sultan's  advisers  had 
fastened  upon  it,  and  he  refused  to  accept 
it  in  its  altered  form,  on  the  very  ground 
that  the  words  proposed  by  the  Turkish 
Ministers  denied  to  the  claims  of  Eussia 
that  satisfaction  which  the  representatives 


of  the  four  Powers  had  recommended. 
Europe  was  in  consequence  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Divan  were  in  the 
right,  and  had  discovered  that,  as  the  Prince 
Consort  said,  the  Note  was  a  trap  laid  by 
Eussia  through  Austria.  What  Eussia  still 
required,  and  what  the  Porte  still  refused 
to  grant,  was  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey. 

Meanwlhle  a  warlilvc  feeling  had  been 
rising  among  the  people  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  was  daily  increasing  in  strength. 
The  Mahometan  Moolahs  were  preaching 
a  holy  war  against  the  infidels  who  were 
seeking  to  subjugate  their  country  and  to 
destroy  their  religion,  and  at  length  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Turks  had  risen 
to  such  a  height  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment  had    to    choose    between   war   or   a 
revolution.    '  The  war  frenzy  and  fanaticism 
of  the  Turks,'  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  the 
Queen,  'have  passed  all  bounds,  and  threaten 
the  safety  of  the  Sultan  and  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  the  capital.'    At  length,  with 
the  advice  of  a  Great  Council,  attended  by 
172  of  the  most  influential   men  of   the 
empire,  the  Porte  determined  upon   war. 
On  the  4th  of  October  the  Porte  sent  to 
Prince  Gortschakoff  a  summons  by  letter 
to     evacuate     the     Principalities     within 
fifteen    days   from   its   receipt,    intimating 
at  tlie  same  time  that  the  Prince's  refusal 
would  be  considered  as   tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Eussia, 
and  that  hostilities  would  be  declared  there- 
upon by  the  Porte.     The  Prince  did  not 
comply  with  this  demand,  and  on  the  23rd 
of  October  Eussia  and  Turkey  passed  into 
a  state  of  war.     The  Czar,  who  was  by  this 
time  in  an  almost  frenzied  condition,  issued 
a  proclamation  to  his  subjects,  couched  in 
language  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind,  ex- 
pressing his  '  confident  reliance  upon  God ' 
in  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  about  to 
engage,  and  his  firm  conviction  that  'our 
faithful    subjects    will    join    the    fervent 
prayers   which   we   address    to    the   Most 
High  that  His  hand  may  be  pleased  to 
bless  our  arms  in  the  holy  and  just  cause 
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Avliich  has  ever  found  ardent  defenders  in 
our  pious  ancestors ; '  and  concluding  with 
words  which  in  the  circumstances  cannot 
be  regarded  as  other  than  lilasphenious : 
'In  Thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  trusted;  let  me 
not  be  confounded  for  ever ! ' 

The  conduct  of  the  Czar  was  condemned 
by  all  the  four  great  Powers,  and  especially 
by  France  and  Great  Britain,  in  which 
there  prevailed  a  feeling  of  strong  indig- 
nation against  Eussian  ambition  and 
insolence.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
strange  that  this  should  have  been  the 
case,  for  Austria  and  Prussia  had  a  much 
stronger  interest  in  resisting  the  aggres- 
sive policy  of  Eussia  than  France  or 
Britain.  But  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
was  an  amiable  but  weak  and  impulsive 
dreamer,  was  nearly  related  to  the  Czar, 
and  was  completely  under  his  influence. 
After  concurring  in  the  protest  of  the  other 
Powers  against  the  demands  of  the  Eussian 
autocrat,  and  in  the  other  measures  adopted 
by  them  with  the  view  of  averting  hostili- 
ties, he  suddenly  deserted  them,  declaring 
that  the  interests  of  Prussia  did  not  re- 
quire or  allow  him  to  engage  in  a  war. 
Austria  was  deeply  interested  in  prevent- 
ing the  Danubian  provinces  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  from  becoming  part  of  the 
vast  dominions  of  Eussia,  but  she  was 
afraid  to  take  part  in  the  contest  without 
the  co-operation  of  Prussia ;  and  when  after 
a  while  the  Czar  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  the  Principalities, 
she  had  no  longer  any  direct  interest  in 
the  struggle.  The  case  was  different  in 
France  and  Britain.  In  both  countries  a 
strong  feeling  had  been  roused  against  the 
attempt  of  Eussia  to  destroy  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Louis  Napoleon  had  personal  reasons  for 
cherishing  a  grudge  against  the  Czar,  wdio 
coufsented  with  manifest  reh;ctauce  to  ac- 
knowledge his  dynasty,  and  alone  of  all 
the  great  Powers  had  absolutely  refused 
to  address  him  like  other  sovereigns  as 
'  Jlon  Frl're.'  It  was  his  interest  and  his 
earnest  wish  to  cultivate  amity  and  a  close 


political  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  he 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  afforded  by  the  arrogant  and 
arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Eussian  Emperor. 
The  hostile  feeling  of  the  French  people 
towards  their  old  adversary,  though  as  yet 
not  strong,  ultimately  outstrijiped  even  the 
wishes  of  their  ruler. 

Among  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom there  had  long  existed  a  jealousy 
of  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Eussian 
Government,  and  distrust  of  its  honesty 
and  veracity ;  and  the  attempt  of  tlie 
Czar  to  bully  and  rob  'the  sick  man' 
had  excited  deep  indignation  among  all 
classes  and  political  parties.  This  feeling 
was  so  strong  and  so  universal  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  would  at  once 
have  been  expelled  from  office  if  they  had 
refused  to  .support  the  Sultan  against  the 
imperious  demands  of  the  Czar.  The 
Premier  was  strongly  averse  to  war,  which 
he  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils,  and  was  resolved  to  exhaust  every 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  he 
clung  to  the  hope  that  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  the  Czar  and 
the  Porte  might  yet  be  effected,  even  after 
the  Eussian  army  had  crossed  the  Pruth. 
The  feelings  of  Lord  Aberdeen  were  shared 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Eussell  were  of  opinion  that 
prompt  and  decided  measures  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.*  These  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  Cabinet  kept  them  in  a  state  of  hesi- 
tation and  uncertainty,  and  made  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  decide  what  course  to 
take.  A  small  but  highly  respectable  sec- 
tion of  the  community  strongly  disapproved 
of  our  interference  in  the  dispute  between 
Turkey  and  Eussia,  and  especially  con- 
demned the  proposal  to  go  to  war  for  the 

"  There  was  a  widespread  belief  that  if  Lord  Pahn- 
erston  had  been  at  the  Foreign  Office  t!ie  war  would 
have  been  prevented.  Of  this  the  Prince  Consort  was 
aware.  On  the  19th  of  October  he  wrote  to  Baron 
Stockmar,  '  The  Palmerstonian  stocks  have  gone  up 
immensely,  people  saying  that  if  he  had  been  at  the 
Foreign  Office  he  would  by  his  energy  have  brought 
Piussia  to  reason. 
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protection  of  tho  Porte  ngainst  its  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  adversary.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  impatient  at  the 
liesitation  and  delay  of  the  Government, 
and  were  clamorous  for  the  adoption  of 
vigorous  measures  against  the  aggressor  in 
the  quarrel. 

While  matters  were  in  tins  unsatisfactory 
state,  aud  the  country  was  gradually  though 
insensibly  drifting  into  war,  an  incident 
occurred  which  roused  the  people  almost  to 
fury.  A  Turkish  srpiadrcfu,  consisting  of 
seven  frigates,  a  sloop,  and  a  steamer,  were 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
while  a  Eussian  fleet  of  six  ships  of  the  line 
and  some  steamers  had  issued  from  Sebas- 
topol,  and  were  cruising  about  that  sea.  The 
Turkisli  commander,  apprehensive  that  he 
might  be  attacked  by  this  overwhelming 
force,  earnestly  solicited  reinforcements,  but 
no  attention  was  paid  by  the  Government 
to  his  representations.  On  tlie  SOtli  of 
November  the  Paissian  fleet  suddenly  bore 
down  on  the  Turkish  vessels  at  Sinope. 
Though  the  contest  was  hopeless  the  Turks 
fought  with  desperate  valour  against  this 
fearful  odds,  until  the  whole  squadron  except 
the  steamer  was  destroyed.  Upwards  of 
4000  of  the  Turks  were  killed,  and  of  the 
survivors,  only  400  in  number,  every  man 
was  wounded.  A  great  part  of  the  town 
M-as  also  battered  down  by  the  Piussian 
cannon. 

The  tidings  of  this  disaster — the'massacre 
of  Sinope,'  as  it  was  called — excited  a  perfect 
storm  of  indignation,  grief,  and  shame  in 
Britain;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Pussian 
emperor  was  denounced,  though  unreason- 
ably, as  a  deliberate  act  of  treachery  and 
of  shocking  barbarity.  A  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  was  held  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived,  to  consider  what  should  be  done. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  repeatedly  urged  that 
two  squadrons  should  be  sent  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles,  but  the 
Premier  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the 
propriety  of  such  a  proceeding.  Even  yet 
he  declined  to  take  any  decided  or  vigorous 


step  ;  and  provoked  at  this  hesitating  policy 
Lord  Palmei'ston  resigned  his  office  on 
the  15th  of  December,  on  the  ground  of  a 
difference  witli  his  colleagues  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Reform  Bill  which  Lord  John 
Eussell  was  about  to  introduce  into  Parlia- 
ment.* But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  country  would  not  tolerate  his  with- 
drawal from  the  Government  at  this  critical 
moment.  As  Mr.  Kinglake  says,  he  was 
gifted  with  the  instinct  wliich  enables  a 
man  to  read  the  heart  of  a  nation,  and  he 
felt  that  the  people  would  never  forgive 
the  Ministry  if  nothing  decisive  was  done 
after  the  disaster  at  Sinope.  His  colleagues 
were  constrained  to  yield  to  popular  opinion, 
and  as  he  says,  took  '  a  decision  on  Turkish 
affairs  in  entire  accordance  with  opinions 
which  he  had  long  unsuccessfully  pressed 
upon  them,'  and  he  withdrew  his  resignation 
and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
decision  referred  to  was  a  resolution  of  the 
Cabinet  to  send  the  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
with  instructions  to  the  admiral  'to  protect 
the  Turkish  territory  against  any  overt  act 
of  hostility  against  Turkey  by  sea.'  If  the 
Eussian  fleet  left  the  harbour  at  Sebastopol, 
to  which  it  had  i-etired  after  the  affair  of 
Sinope,  the  British  and  French  squadrons 
were  then  to  pass  through  the  Bosphorus 
into  the  Black  Sea. 

Eussia  was  anxious  to  delay  hostilities 
until  the  spring,  to  afford  her  time  to  mus- 
ter an  overwhelming  force  in  support  of 
the  troops  she  had  thrown  into  Wallachia; 
but  the  suspense  had  become  intolerable  to 

*  Mr,  Kinglake  is  of  opinion  that  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  mouth  this  explanation  was  a  fair  one,  because 
the  '  diflerence '  iu  question  had  been  hrandlslied 
against  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  comjiel  him  to 
retire  from  the  Government.  There  was  a  strong 
Init  erroneous  impression  at  the  time  that  Lord 
Palmerstons  resignation  was  brought  about  by  an 
intrigue  of  the  Court,  and  the  Prince  Consort's  letters 
show  (juite  unequivocally  the  dislike  which  he  enter- 
tained' towards  that  powerful  and  jiopular  Jlinister. 
Mr.  Kinglake  says,  'In  the  midst  of  these  anxious 
Decemlier  days,  when  England  was  fast  drivmg  towards 
war,  how  came  it  to  happen  that  a  dififereace  on  the 
then  flat  subject  of  jioor  old  "Pieform"  was  so  used 
as  served  to  become  the  means  of  driving  Lord  Palm- 
erston from  office  ? '  He  insinuates  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  action  of  some  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
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Turkey,  which  htjcl  to  bear  the  large  expense 
of  what  was  really  war  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  invader  before  his 
reinforcements  could  be  brought  into  the 
field.  War  was  therefore  formally  de- 
clared, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Porte,  to 
commence  on  the  23rd  of  October ;  and 
Omar  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  occupied  the  line  of  the  Danube,  and 
placed  the  Eallvan  in  a  state  of  defence. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  liad  up  to  this 
period  apparently  flattered  himself  with  the 
belief  that  the  British  Ministry  would  not 
have  recourse  to  arms  in  defence  of  Turkey, 
but  would  confine  their  interposition  in  her 
behalf  to  diplomatic  notes  and  protests. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  known  aversion  to  war, 
the  reliance  placed  on  the  supposed  in- 
fluence of  the  Peace  party  in  England,*' 
and  the  powerful  remonstrances  of  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright  against  the  policy  which 
seemed  lilcely  to  lead  to  active  hostilities 
between  our  country  and  Russia,  induced 
him  to  believe  that  if  he  should  persist  in 
his  resolution  to  compel  the  Porte  to  accede 
to  his  demands  the  British  Government 
would  not  actively  interfere  to  prevent  him. 
He  was  confidently  assured  by  his  advisers, 
and  he  readily  believed,  tliat  England's 
fighting  days  were  over,  and  that  her  sons 
cared  too  much  for  money  and  their  own 
ease  to  risk  either  in  a  European  quarrel. 
His  surprise  and  anger  may  be  conceived 
when  on  the  12th  of  January,  1854,  he 
received  official  notice  that  if  his  ships 
of  war  should  venture  to  leave  Sebastopol 
they  wonld  be  compelled  to  return  to  port 
by  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Western 
Powers.  On  this  he  withdrew  his  repre- 
sentatives from  London  and  Paris,  and  the 
Governments  of  Britain  and  France  of 
course  followed  his  example.  On  the  27th 
of  February  Lord  Clarendon  conveyed  the 

*  A  deputation  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  wlio 
had  been  promineiit  members  of  the  Peace  party, 
proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg  and  requested  the  Em- 
peror to  preserve  Europe  from  the  calamity  of  war. 
He  received  them  very  courteously,  and  of  course 
declared  that  he  vas  most  anxious  to  meet  their 
wishes. 


ultimatum  of  the  British  Government  in  a 
letter  to  Count  Xesselrode.  It  declared 
that  they  had  exhausted  all  the  efforts  of 
negotiation  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, and  were  now  compelled  to  announce 
that  if  Piussia  .should  decline  to  restrict 
within  purely  diplomatic  limits  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  Porte,  and  should  not  at 
once  intimate  her  intention  to  evacuate  the 
pi'oviuces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  by 
the  30th  of  April  next,  the  British  Govern- 
ment must  consider  the  refusal  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  \\'ill  take  its 
measures  accordingly. 

The  Eussian  Czar,  however,  was  imper- 
vious to  all  arguments  and  appeals.  He 
had  indeed  raised  among  his  own  subjects 
a  spirit  of  eagerness  for  war,  which  he 
could  not  now  allay  even  if  he  had  wished 
to  do  so,  after  declaring  to  them  that 
'  France  and  England  have  sided  with 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  against  Eussia, 
comliatjng  for  the  orthodox  faith.'  He 
jjersisted  in  the  course  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  in  the  same 
haughty  and  imperious  manner  in  which 
he  had  entered  upon  it.  In  liis  reply  to 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Emperor  of  France,  he  justified 
every  step  he  had  taken;  declared  that  the 
adoption  of  the  construction  which  he  had 
put  upon  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  as  to 
the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Christians  in 
Turkey,  formed  the  only  opening  for  friendly 
discussion ;  and  reminded  the  Emperor  of 
the  disasters  of  his  uncle  when  he  invaded 
Eussia  iu  1812 — a  taunt  which  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  the  indignation  of  the 
French  people,  among  whom  up  to  this 
time  a  war  with  Eussia  was  far  from 
popular.  He  submitted  to  the  Conference 
which  was  still  sitting  in  Vienna,  as  the  only 
basis  on  which  he  could  allow  discussion, 
certain  conditions  which  were  found  to  bo 
a  considerable  increase  npou  the  first  ob- 
noxious demands  by  Prince  Mentschikoff, 
and  which  were  declared  to  be  utterly 
inadmissible ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ulti- 
matum  submitted  to  him  by  France  and 
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Britain,  he  intimated  through  his  Chan- 
cellor that  he  did  not  think  it  fitting  that 
he  should  make  any  reply.  This  decision 
reached  London  on  the  24th  of  March. 
Four  daj's  later  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  Avas  read 
by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  accompanied  l3y 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  city,  in  front 
of  the  Eoyal  Exchange.  The  reasons  for 
this  momentous  step  were  set  forth  in  an 
official  document  in  the  London  Gazette. 
After  narrating  clearly  and  succinctly  the 
progress  of  the  Eastern  question;  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  Czar;  the  studious 
concealment,  in  the  first  instance,  of  his 
most  important  claims ;  and  the  various 
attempts  that  were  made  by  the  Queen's 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
three  great  Powers,  to  settle  the  questions 
at  issue  upon  a  just  and  moderate  basis, 
and  the  persistence  of  Eussia  in  her  ini- 
warrantable  demands,  the  document  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  Her  ]\Iajesty  felt 
called  upon  'by  regard  for  an  ally,  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  whose  em- 
pire have  been  recognized  as  essential  to 
the  peace  of  Europe;  by  the  sj-mpathies 
of  her  people  with  right  against  wrong; 
by  a  desire  to  avert  from  her  dominions 
most  injurious  consequences,  and  to  save 
Europe  from  the  preponderance  of  a  power 
which  has  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
defies  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world — 
to  take  up  arms  in  conjunction  with  the 


Emperor  of  the  French  for  the  defence  of 
the  Sultan.' 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  addressed  a  message  to  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  announcing  'that  Paissia, 
having  refused  to  reply  to  the  summons 
of  France  and  Britain,  was  thereby  placed 
with  regard  to  France  in  a  state  of  war, 
the  whole  responsibility  of  v.hich  rested 
upon  Eussia.' 

A  considerable  body  of  the  troops  destined 
for  action  in  the  East  had  already  taken 
their  departure,  and  on  the  lltli  of  March 
the  magnificent  fleet  which  was  assembled 
at  Spithead,  consisting  of  twenty  iron  steam- 
ship.?, carrying  2000  guns  and  21,000  men, 
set  sail  for  the  Baltic.  On  the  eve  of  its 
departure  for  its  destination  Her  Majesty 
wrote  Lord  Aberdeen,  '  It  will  be  a  solemn 
moment !  jMany  a  heart  will  be  very  hea\y, 
and  many  a  prayer,  including  our  own,  will 
be  offered  up  for  its  safety  and  glory.' 

Shortly  after  France  and  Britain  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  by  which  tliey 
engaged  to  defend  his  dominions  until  a 
peace  was  concluded  guaranteeing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  the 
10th  of  April  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed 
between  the  two  Western  Powers,  binding 
themselves  to  employ  all  their  laud  and 
sea  forces  in  order  to  expel  the  Eussian 
forces  from  Turkey,  and  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  upon  a  secure  and 
equitable  basis. 
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After  forty  years  of  peace,  during  wliich 
our  military  e.stablishments  had  been  suf- 
fered to  decline  considerably  below  those 
of  the  secondary  Continental  states,  Britain 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  enter  promptly 
and  vigorously  upon  a  war.  The  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country 
who  were  the  strenuous  advocates  of  econ- 
omy and  peace  had  time  after  time  insisted 
on  the  reduction  of  these  establishments, 
and  successive  administrations  had  yielded 
as  far  as  possible  to  their  demands.  It  thus 
came  to  pass  that  when  war  with  Russia 
broke  out  an  armj'  had  virtually  to  be 
created,  and  the  commissariat,  the  trans- 
port, and  other  important  dejjaitments, 
which  had  been  reduced  by  improvident 
economy  to  a  state  of  great  inefficiency,  had 
all  to  be  reorganized.  The  country,  in  short, 
was  quite  unprepared  for  war;  and  as  the 
Premier  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  that 
hostilities  might  be  averted  long  after  peace 
had  become  hopeless,  it  was  determined  to 
make  only  a  small  increase  of  tlie  army. 
Even  when  war  had  been  virtually  com- 
menced loud  complaints  were  made  that 
sufficient  activity  had  not  been  displayed 
in  raising  recruits  and  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  great  struggle  that 
was  impending. 

The  first  division  of  the  British  army  left 
London  28th  February,  1854,  and  on  the 
31st  of  March  they  sailed  from  Malta  for 
Gallipoli,  where  they  landed  on  the  8th  of 
April.   The  first  division  of  the  French  army 
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left  Marseilles  on  the  19th  of  March,  and 
arrived  a  short  time  before  our  troops.  The 
British  army  which  was  despatched  on  this 
service  consisted  of  five  divisions  of  infantrj', 
of  six  battalions  each,  and  one  of  cavalry. 
The  artillery  mounted  fifty-six  field-guns, 
and  tlie  whole  force  might  be  reckoned  in 
round  numbers  at  nearly  30,000  men.  It 
was  expected  that  the  French  army  would 
amount  to  double  that  number,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Turks  could  supply  at 
lea.st  25,000  more  of  efficient  troops.  The 
effective  strength  of  the  French  forces, 
however,'  seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  the 
number  intended  by  the  Emperor.  The 
command  was  intrusted  to  General  St. 
Arnaud,  who  as  Minister  of  War  had  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  coup  d'e'tat  and  in 
the  Parisian  ma.ssacres.  He  was  a  person 
of  considerable  ability  and  extraordinary 
spirit,  had  shown  himself  a  brave  and  skil- 
ful officer,  but  was  reckless,  profligate,  and 
unprincipled.  Though  a  good  soldier,  his 
fitness  for  the  chief  command  of  an  army 
was  doubtful,  and  the  Emperor  took  care 
to  surround  liim  with  generals  who  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  guide  him  with  their 
counsels.  Lord  Raglan  —  long  known  as 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset — the  commander  of 
the  British  contingent,  was  the  fiftli  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  He  had  served  witli 
great  distinction  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  had  disi^layed  not  only  great 
bravery,  but  a  remarkable  talent  for  organ- 
ization.    He  was  wounded  at  Busaco,  and 
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was  foremost  in  the  breach  at  tlie  stonniug 
of  Badajoz.  At  "Waterloo  he  lost  his 
right  arm  by  a  stray  shot  wlien  he  was 
riding  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
near  La  Haye  Sainte.  He  held  the  ottice 
of  military  secretary  to  the  Duke  both 
during  the  war  and  afterwards  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  thus  passed  a  great  part 
uf  his  life  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
that  illustrious  commander.  On  the  death 
of  the  Duke  he  was  made  Master  General 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  was  mised  to  the  peer- 
age. He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honour 
and  integrity,  and  a  skilful  soldier — clear- 
headed, cool,  and  resolute.  Though  now 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  still  vigorous 
and  alert  in  all  his  movements,  and  capable 
of  performing  much  work  and  enduring 
great  fatigue. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  sketched 
by  the  Ministry,  was  '  first  to  secure  the 
Dardanelles,  next  to  defend  Constantinople ; 
next,  that  capital  being  safe,  to  defend  the 
lines  of  the  Balkan;  and  lastly,  to  be  ready  to 
attempt  to  strike  a  blow  at  some  vital  part  of 
the  Eussian  Empu-e.'  But  though  waggons 
were  as  necessary  as  swords  and  muskets 
to  carry  out  this  plan,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  supplj-  them.  The  Government 
had  been  warned  by  Mr.  Layard  that  our 
army  woidd  find  no  means  of  transport  in 
Bulgaria.  None  had  been  pro\'ided,  and 
in  consequence  when  the  army  arrived  at 
Varna  it  was  incapable  of  mo%ang,  and  our 
soldiers  M'ere  condemned  to  inaction  when 
theii-  presence  was  urgently  required  at  the 
seat  of  war. 

The  position  of  the  Eussian  army  in 
WaUacliia  was  regarded  as  very  unsafe,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  as  it  lay  open  to 
the  attack  of  Austria  in  the  rear,  as  well  as 
of  the  Turkish  army  in  front.  Five  days 
after  the  delaration  of  war,  Omar  Pa.sha,  the 
commander  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  havin" 
secured  and  fortified  "Widdin,  a  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  in  Bulgaria, 
crossed  that  river  and  entrenched  himself 
at  Kalafat,  on  the  left  bank,  confronting  the 
extreme  flank  of  the  Paxssiau  army.     This 


position  effectually  prevented  the  Russians 
from  turning  the  left  of  the  Turkish  army, 
or  operating  on  the  Balkan  by  the  rotite 
through  Sofia.  In  the  beginning  of  January, 
1854,  General  Aurep  made  a  vigorous 
assault  upon  this  position,  but  after  a 
struggle  which  lasted  four  days  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat.  All  through  the 
winter  Omar  Pasha  made  attacks  upon  the 
posts  of  the  enemy  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  Lower  Danube  from  Widdin  to  Eassova, 
and  thus  both  harassed  the  intruders  and 
gave  confidence  to  his  own  troops.  Prince 
Paskievitch,  a  distinguished  veteran  general, 
whom  the  Czar  now  called  into  his  councils, 
recommended  that  the  Eussian  forces  .should 
cross  the  Dantibe  where  it  bends  towards 
the  north,  make  themselves  masters  of 
Silistria,  then  assail  and  carry  the  en- 
trenched camp  at  Shumla,  where  Omar 
Pasha  had  established  his  headquarters,  and 
thus  clear  the  way  for  an  advance  through 
the  passes  of  the  Balkan  to  Adrianople  and 
the  sliores  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  campaign  of  1829. 

The  Eussian  army  crossed  the  Danube  on 
the  23rd  of  ^Marcli  in  front  of  Brailow  and 
Galatz.  The  Turkish  fortresses  of  Isaktcha 
and  ]\Iatchin  fell  with  little  resistance,  and 
the  Dobrudscha  was  invaded.  Tliese  suc- 
cesses, however,  were  not  followed  up  with 
the  activity  and  rapidity  which  such  a  cam- 
paign required,  for  more  than  seven  weeks 
elapsed  from  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
before  a  regular  attack  was  made  on  Silistria, 
though  the  capture  of  that  fortress  was  in- 
dispensable towards  carrying  out  the  plan 
devised  by  Prince  Paskievitch.  It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  Jlay  that  Silistria  was 
invested.  The  siege,  once  liegun,  however, 
was  pressed  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
The  fortress  was  weakly  garrisoned,  and  its 
speedy  fall  was  confidently  expected;  but 
fortunately  two  young  officers,  an  Irisliman 
and  a  Scotsman,  Captain  Butler  of  the  Cey- 
lon Eifies  and  Lieutenant  Xasmyth  of  the 
East  India  Company's  ser\ice,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  place,  and  animated  by 
their  example  and  counsels  the  Turki-sh  and 
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Egyptian  troops  who  formed  the  garrison 
fought  with  the  most  heroic  courage.  The 
siege  is  not  less  memorable  in  tlie  science  of 
war  than  for  its  political  results.  A  mere 
detached  earthwork,  called  the  Arab  Tabiah, 
soon  to  become  famous  in  Europe,  over 
whicli  a  dragoon  might  have  leaped  his 
charger,  kept  the  whole  force  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  bay.  '  By  diligent  fighting  on  the 
hill  side,  by  sapping  close  up  to  the  ditch, 
by  springing  mines  which  more  than  once 
blew  in  the  counterscarp  and  levelled  the 
parapet,  by  storming  it  in  the  daytime,  by 
storming  it  at  night,  the  Russians  strove 
hard  to  carry  the  w'ork ;  but  when  they 
sprung  a  mine  they  ever  found  that  behind 
the  ruins  the  Turks  stood  retrenched,  and 
whether  they  stormed  it  by  day  or  by  night 
their  masses  of  columns  were  always  met 
fiercely,  were  always  driven  Viaciv  ■with  a 
cruel  slaughter.'  General  Cannon,  an  officer 
of  our  Indian  army,  with  a  brigade  of 
irregular  light  infantry,  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  place,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  strengthen  and  encourage  tlie 
garrison.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  Captain 
Butler  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  ; 
but  his  place  was  supplied  by  another  young 
officer,  Lieutenant  Ballard,  of  the  Indian 
army.  After  a  siege  which  lasted  forty 
days,  and  cost  the  Russians  18,000  men  and 
most  of  their  generals,  Prince  Fa.skievitch, 
who  was  himself  severely  wounded,  was 
compelled  to  retreat.  This  extraordinary 
and  most  unexpected  event  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  war,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Sultan's  dominions  in  Europe. 

The  deliverance  of  Silistria  was  quickly 
followed  by  an  important  success  obtained 
by  an  inferior  Turkish  force  stationed  at 
Rustchuk  over  twelve  battalions  of  Russians 
posted  at  Giurgevo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  mainly  by  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  General  Cannon  and  several  young 
English  officers,  who  had  fonnd  their  way 
to  the  Turkish  army.  By  Cannon's  advice, 
and  under  his  leadership,  a  body  of  tlie  Turks 
crossed  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 


a  lodgment  upon  a  strip  of  grovmd  on  its 
left  bank.  They  were  immediately  attacked 
by  a  body  of  Russian  infantry,  whom  they 
repulsed.  Two  battalions  of  the  Turks  passed 
the  Danube  further  up,  and  fought  their  way 
to  the  same  place.  Fresh  troops  crossed  the 
river  at  the  point  opposite  to  the  landing 
first  seized,  and  at  length  a  force  of  4000 
men  established  themselves  on  this  spot 
Tliey  were  four  times  assailed  by  a  strong 
body  of  Russian  infantry,  who  came  down 
upon  their  flank,  and  four  times  were  the 
assailants  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  fiercely  pressed 
by  the  victorious  Turks.  On  the  third  day 
after  this  engagement  Prince  Gortschakofi' 
himself  came  iip  with  an  army  of  00,000  or 
70,000  men,  who  must  have  completely 
overwhelmed  the  comparatively  small  body 
of  Turkish  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  ;  but  at  this  critical  moment  some 
British  gunboats  appeared  on  the  scene, 
with  thirty  seamen  and  a  like  number  of 
sappers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Glyn  of  the  Britannia.  He  promptly  placed 
tliese  boats  in  a  narrow  loop  of  the  Daiuibe, 
winch  divided  the  Turkish  forces  from  the 
Russians.  The  Britisli  sappers,  with  the 
aid  of  the  sailors  and  the  Turks,  promptly 
constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
main  stream  of  the  river,  and  thus  opened 
a  communication  with  the  Turkish  forces 
stationed  at  Rustchuk.  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff,  in  these  circumstances,  did  not  venture 
to  assail  the  detaclnnent  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  retreated  towards 
Bucharest,  leaving  to  the  Turks  the  undis- 
puted mastery  of  the  Lower  Danube. 

i\leanwhile,  an  occurrence  had  taken 
place  which  seriously  affected  the  position 
of  the  Russian  army.  On  the  14th  of  June 
a  convention  was  signed  between  the  Porte 
and  Austria,  which  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
campaign.  Austria,  in  connnon  with  Prus- 
sia, had  not  only  declined  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Czar,  but  had 
decidedly  refused  to  promise  neutrality  in 
the   ^var.     The  occupation  of  the    Princi- 
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palities  was  fraught  with  great  danger  to 
Austrian  interests,  and  at  an  early  period 
the  Emperor  proposed  to  form  a  league  to 
compel  the  Czar  to  retire  from  these  pro- 
vinces. During  the  montli  of  February  he 
strengthened  his  army  on  the  frontier  of 
Wallachia  by  a  reinforcement  of  50,000 
men,  and  thus  placed  the  Eussian  army  of 
occupation  in  a  most  perilous  position.  He 
now  became  so  impatient  of  its  presence  on 
the  Lower  Danube  that  he  was  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  compel  it' by  force  to  re- 
cross  the  Pruth.  The  convention  now 
signed  with  the  Porte  empowered  Austria 
to  take  possession  of  the  Principalities  in 
the  Sultan's  name.  This  step  was  a  decisive 
one.  On  the  26th  of  June,  twelve  days 
after  the  convention  was  signed,  the  Eus- 
sian forces  began  their  retreat.  l>efore  the 
end  of  July  they  had  quitted  the  capital  of 
Wallachia,  and  on  the  2nd  of  August  they 
recrossed  the  Pruth. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  the  I'orte 
against  Eussia  allowed  the  allied  fleets  to 
pass  the  Dardanelles  and  to  enter  the 
Black  Sea.  Tlieir  first  operations  were 
neither  praiseworthy  nor  very  successful. 
Their  bombardment  of  the  town  of  Odessa, 
though  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Eussians,  who  had  fired  upon  a  flag  of 
truce,  was  ill  conceived  and  only  imper- 
fectly executed.  The  buildings  of  the  town 
itself  suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  the 
allied  squadrons,  but  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour and  the  batteries  were  only  partially 
destroyed.  The  Eussian  ships  of  war  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol, 
and  did  not  venture  to  encounter  the  allied 
fleets  in  the  open  sea.  On  the  12th  of  May 
the  Tiijrr  grounded  while  cruising  oft'  Odessa 
in  a  thick  fog.  As  soon  as  she  was  ob- 
served the  Eussians  opened  fire  upon  her 
with  their  field  guns.  Her  commander 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  officers  and 
crew  were  compelled  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war. 

The  allied  armies,  which  landed  at  Gal- 
lipoli,  were  ordered  to  proceed  by  sea  to 
Varna.     No  proper  arrangements  had  been 


made  for  their  disembarkation,  and  the  want 
of  boats  for  landing,  of  a  commissariat, 
and  of  proper  interpreters  to  communicate 
with  the  authorities  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  caused  great  delays  and 
embarrassment.  The  troops  had  no  means 
of  transport,  and  though  they  were  within 
sound  of  the  Eussian  artillery  bombarding 
Silistria,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  move 
to  the  assistance  of  the  beleaguered  fortress. 
Their  presence  at  Varna  no  doubt  had  a 
powerful  moral  influence  in  encouraging 
the  Turkish  garrison  to  persevere  in  their 
heroic  defence,  but  it  is  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  the  neglect  of  proper  arrange- 
ments prevented  the  allied  forces  from 
advancing  to  their  aid.  The  country  around 
Varna  was  very  unhealthy,  and  the  swampy 
borders  of  Lake  Devna,  near  which  the 
British  army  was  encamped,  were  marked 
in  a  German  map  as  '  pestilential.'  Cholera 
had  accompanied  the  French  forces  from 
home,  and  when  the  local  fever  was  super- 
added the  mortality  became  frightful.  The 
British  army  for  some  time  escaped  the 
ravages  of  this  dreadful  malady,  and  up  to 
the  19th  of  July  the  bodily  health  of  the 
men  was  good.  The  inactivity  to  wliich 
the  troops  had  been  subjected  no  doubt 
had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  their  condi- 
tion, and  when  the  cholera  did  at  last  break 
out,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  fleet, 
great  numbers  fell  victims  to  its  attacks. 
A  division  of  the  French  army,  under 
General  d'Espinasse,  sent  out  into  the 
Dobrudscha,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the 
pestilence  without  meeting  an  enemy.  The 
experiment  Avas  tried  of  sencUng  some  of 
the  ships  to  sea,  in  the  hope  tliat  its  pure 
breezes  would  drive  away  the  disease,  but 
the  malady  broke  out  with  such  virulence 
that  the  very  poultry  and  sheep  died  on 
board.  The  Britannia  had  100  men  seized 
in  one  afternoon,  and  altogether  lost  no  less 
tlian  lo9.  Fortunately  the  ravages  of  the 
pestilence  in  the  ships  were  not  of  long 
duration,  and  they  ceased  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  they  had  commenced. 

One  part  of  the  operations  again.st  Eussia 
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sketched  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
to  strike  a  blow  at  some  vital  part  of  the 
Eussian  Empire,  and  a  strong  feeling  had 
arisen  in  Britain  that  this  threatened  blow 
shoidd  be  directed  against  Sebastopol— a 
strong  fortress  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Crimea — and  that  '  the  grand  political 
and  military  objects  of  the  war  could  not 
be  attained  so  long  as  Sebastopol  and  the 
Eussian  Heet  were  in  existence.'  It  was 
'  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  spanned  the 
J^uxine  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
to  the  confines  of  llongolia.'  It  was  the 
great  arsenal  of  Ilussia.  Its  sea  forts  pro- 
tected the  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  had 
destroyed  the  Turkish  ships  at  Sinope. 
Its  existence  was  a  standing  menace  to 
Turkey  and  to  Europe.  If  Sebastopol  were 
annihilated,  it  was  said,  'the  whole  fabric 
which  had  cost  the  Czars  of  Eussia  centuries 
to  raise  must  fall  to  the  ground;'  and  'the 
taking  of  Sebastopol  and  the  occupation  of 
the  Crimea  were  objects  which  would  repay 
all  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  would  per- 
manently settle  in  our  favour  the  principal 
questions  in  dispute.'  The  destruction  of  this 
fortress,  the  key  of  the  Eussian  position  in 
the  Black  Sea,  was  sure  to  be  regarded  in 
the  East  as  the  most  decisive  proof  that 
Eussia  was  unable  to  make  head  against 
the  Western  powers.  The  Government 
were  therefore  supported  by  public  opinion, 
if  not  impelled  by  it,  when  they  resolved 
to  rmdertake  the  reduction  of  this  great 
fortress. 

Orders  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  allied 
generals  at  Varna  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  As  the 
French  and  British  ships  had  undisputed 
command  of  the  sea  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  conveying  their  troops  to  the  place 
selected  for  a  landing — Kalamita  Bay,  on 
the  south-western  shore  of  the  Crimea, 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Sebasto- 
pol. Their  disembarkation  began  on  the 
morning  of  14th  September,  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  18th  there  were  27,000 
British,  30,000  French,  and  7000  Turkish 
soldiers  landed  without  opposition  on  the 


Crimean  shore.  At  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  the  troops  set  out  on  their 
march  upon  Sebastopol.  The  French  army 
formed  the  right  wing,  resting  on  the  sea, 
and  attached  to  them  were  the  Turks  under 
Selim  Pasha,  while  the  British  forces  were 
on  the  left,  the  post  of  danger,  with  the 
light  cavalry  on  their  inner  flank.  In  this 
order  they  marched  over  a  bare  and  thinly 
inhabited  country,  in  which  there  were  no 
inclosures  or  villages  to  impede  their  pro- 
gress, but  suffering  severely  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  the  want  of  water.  They 
had  some  slight  skirmishes  with  a  recon- 
noitring body  of  Eussian  cavalry  and  Cos- 
sacks, but  they  encountered  no  serious 
opposition  until  they  reached  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Alma. 

The  narrow  stream  of  this  river  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  precijiitous  cliffs 
between  200  and  300  feet  high.  About 
two  miles  from  the  sea  they  open  into  a 
spacious  amphitheatre,  intersected  by  deep 
ravines  and  narrow  ridges.  Upon  its  east- 
ern slope  was  an  earthen  battery  containing 
heavy  artillery ;  higher  up  on  the  slope 
was  another  field  battery  of  twelve  guns. 
Between  it  and  the  crest  of  the  hill  the 
Eussian  army  was  drawn  up,  having  on  its 
Hank  a  third  battery  of  twelve  guns  jilaced 
behind  a  breastwork  on  the  heights  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Eussian  army.  The 
allies  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Bulganac,  a  sluggish  muddy 
stream.  Their  watch-fires  on  the  hillside 
seemed  to  be  reflected  back  by  the  Eussian 
fires  on  the  opposite  heights.  Owing  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  of  transjjort  the 
British  troops  were  without  tents,  and  had 
to  spend  the  night  on  the  ground  without 
cover,  exposed  to  cold  and  the  heavy  dews, 
which,  following  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
day,  were  highly  injurious  to  their  health. 
The  strong  position  which  the  Eussians 
occupied  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Alma  was 
regarded  by  their  commander,  Prince  Ments- 
chikoff,  as  impregnable.  He  expected  to  bar 
the  progress  of  the  allied  armies  at  this  point, 
and  to  detain  them  in  front  of  the  Alma 
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until  tlie  reinforcements  which  he  was 
daily  expecting  would  enable  liim  to  take 
tlie  offensive,  and  overwhelm  the  invaders 
with  a  greatly  superior  force.  He  had  a 
very  imperfect  idea,  however,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  troops  by  whom  he  was  to 
be  assailed  in  his  apparently  impregnable 
position. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  allied  generals,  tlie  division 
of  the  French  army  under  General  Bosquet, 
on  the  extreme  right,  was  the  first  to 
assail  the  Prussian  forces  and  to  turn  their 
left,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
other  divisions  under  I'rince  Napoleon 
and  General  Canrobert.  Tlie  ]^>ritish  troops 
were  to  wait  in  their  inland  position  until 
their  allies  had  established  themselves  on 
the  height,  and  were  then  to  turn  the 
Eussian  right.  These  arrangements  were 
carried  out  with  complete  success.  The 
enemy  fought  with  stubborn  valour,  but 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  tierce 
assaults  of  the  allied  forces,  who  resolutely 
crossed  the  Alma  and  scaled  the  heights, 
amid  a  murderous  fire  of  the  Eussian  artil- 
lery. The  Highland  Brigade,  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  especially  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  encounter;  and  at  last 
the  Eussian  infantry,  iianic-stricken,  threw 
away  their  arms  and  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Great  numbers  of  them  fell  as  they  fled, 
under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  French 
batteries  and  the  British  horse  artillery. 
In  this  fierce  encounter,  which  lasted  about 
three  hours,  the  Eussians  lost  about  8000 
men,  besides  900  more  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  including  two  brigadier-generals. 
The  total  loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  019 
killed  and  2800  wounded.  The  British 
forces  lost  more  in  proportion  than  the 
French,  as  they  had  to  attack  the  centre  of 
the  Eussian  extended  position,  and  to  march 
up  in  front  of  the  formidable  earthwork. 
They  left  362  on  the  field,  and  had  1640 
wounded.  The  enemy  were  permitted  to 
retire  unmolested.  If  they  had  been 
promptly  and  vigorously  pursued,  as  they 
fully  expected  and  Lord  Eaglan  earnestly 


recommended,  there  seems  every  probability 
that  the  whole  army  would  have  been  taken 
prisoners  or  destroyed,  and  perhaps  Sebas- 
topol  might  have  been  captured  at  once. 
The  French  commander,  however,  refused 
to  agTee  to  this  proposal,  alleging  the  want 
of  cavalry,  the  exhausted  state  of  his  troops, 
and  the  late  hour  of  the  day.  Thus  early 
in  the  campaign  did  the  evils  of  a  divided 
command  begin  to  show  them.selves.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Eaglan's 
advice  was  not  followed,  as  such  was  the 
panic  in  the  Eussian  army  that  on  the 
night  after  the  battle,  a  false  alarm  having 
been  spread  that  the  victorious  forces  were 
advancing,  they  precipitately  fled  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  Katalia,  where  they  had 
bivouacked,  leaving  their  guns  behind  them. 
They  did  not  recover  from  their  alarm 
until  they  found  themselves  within  the 
walls  of  Sebastopol. 

On  the  23rd  the  allied  armies  commenced 
their  march  towards  the  Eussian  fortress. 
Cholera  had  unfortunately  broken  out  afresh 
among  the  British  forces,  much  aggravated 
by  the  neglect  of  sanitary  arrangements. 
On  the  24th  the  troops  reached  the  little 
Belbec  river,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which 
the  Eussians  had  taken  up  a  formidable 
position.  After  the  battle  of  the  Alma  the 
allied  generals  had  proposed  to  attack  the 
forts  which  protect  Sebastopol  on  the  north. 
The  town,  with  its  arsenal,  its  dockyards, 
and  its  storehouses,  stood  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea  used  as  a 
harbour,  while  on  the  northern  side  there 
were  a  series  of  stone  forts  and  batteries 
defending  the  entrance  of  this  inlet.  Behind 
them  the  ground  rises  into  a  ridge  which 
commands  both  the  harbour  and  the  town 
on  the  south,  and  the  ajiproach  from  the 
Belbec  on  the  north.  On  the  summit  of 
this  ridge  the  Eussians  had  recently  con- 
structed a  considerable  fort,  known  as  the 
Star  Fort,  which  commanded  lioth  the  town 
and  the  approach  from  the  north.  Fort 
Constantine,  an  old  erection,  stood  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  harbour.  A  short  way 
off  to  the  north  of  it  was  the  Telegraph 
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Lattery ;  and  beyoud  it  in  a  line  with  the 
Star  Fort,  and  connected  -with  it  by  covered 
ways  and  embankments,  was  a  square  stone 
tower  surrounded  by  earthworks.  On  the 
summit  of  this  tower  eight  heavy  guns 
were  mounted,  working  on  pivots,  so  as 
to  be  turned  in  every  direction  upon  an 
assailing  force.  On  account  of  the  damage 
which  ^'*"  inflicted  on  (Kir  vessels,  the  sailors 
named  it  '  the  Wasp  I'attery.' 

Lord  Eaglan  was  originally  of  opinion 
that  Sebastopol  should  be  attacked  on  the 
south  side ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  he  proposed 
to  St.  Arnaud  '  at  once  to  advance  to  the 
Belbee,  cross  that  river,  and  then  assault 
the  forts,'  and  that  the  Marshal  answered 
that  liis  troops  M'ere  tired,  and  tliat  it  could 
not  be  done.  It  is  further  affirmed  that  on 
the  following  day,  the  22nd,  Lord  Englan 
was  again  urging  on  the  French  general 
to  advance  across  the  Belbee  ;  but  again  he 
was  met  by  a  refusal,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Eussians  had  thro'\\'n  up  strong  earth- 
works on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
allies  could  not  aflbrd  the  loss  that  wovild 
be  entailed  in  forcing  them.  This,  it  is 
affirmed,  \\'as  a  grievous  error.  The  allies 
might  at  this  time  have  marched  upon  the 
north  side  of  Sebastopol  without  opposition, 
for  as  General  Todleben  has  stated.  Prince 
Mentschikoff  had  not  only  withdrawn  to 
the  south  of  Sebastopol,  but  had  deliber- 
ately renounced  the  idea  of  encountering 
the  aUies  on  the  north  of  the  roadstead. 
If,  therefore,  the  French  general  had  con- 
sented to  follow  the  advice  of  Lord  Eaglan 
and  Sir  Edward  Lyons,  it  is  alleged  they 
woirld  in  all  probability  have  obtained 
possession  of  the  north  side  of  Sebas- 
topol without  serious  Disposition,  and 
could  then  have  proceeded  at  once  to 
destroy  the  Elack  Sea  fleet  and  the  naval 
establishments  of  the  town.  But  the  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  the  French  commander 
to  concur  in  this  scheme  made  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  only  alternative  open  to  the 
allies^  and  to  assail  the  Eussian  stronghold 
on  the  south  side.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 


asserted  on  high  authority  that  the  project 
of  attacking  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol 
had  been  contemplated  from  the  very  first ; 
that  Sir  John  Burgoyne  strongly  recom- 
mended this  course ;  that  Lord  Eaglan 
coincided  in  it ;  that  they  pressed  the  plan 
on  INIarshal  St.  Arnaud,  who  did  not  follow 
it  at  once  because  he  still  had  some  inten- 
tion of  assaulting  the  north  side,  from  which 
he  was  diverted  by  the  discovery  of  the  new 
works  there.  The  plan  ultimately  adopted 
was  recommended  by  the  consideration  that 
on  the  south  of  Sebastopol  comparatively 
safe  harbours  and  anchorage  were  to  be 
found  in  the  deep  inlet  of  Balaklava,  and 
in  those  bays  which  indent  Cape  Chersonese. 
It  was  also  thought  probable  that  the  Eus- 
sians would  not  be  prepared  to  resist  an 
attack  in  that  quarter,  and  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  the  town  at  once  by 
assault. 

For  these  reasons  the  allied  generals 
resolved  to  change  their  base  of  operations, 
and  leaving  Sebastopol  on  the  right,  to 
undertake  a  flank  march  to  the  south  in 
order  to  establish  a  new  liase  at  Balaklava. 
It  was  a  fatiguing  and  hazardous  movement, 
as  the  troops  had  to  traverse  thick  woods, 
deep  ravines,  and  precipitous  hills  before 
they  could  reach  tlieir  destination,  all  the 
time  in  danger  of  being  assailed  by  tlie 
enemy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
the  Eussians  had  been  aware  of  this  move- 
ment the  allied  armies  would  have, been 
exposed  to  a  fatal  disaster.  Fortunately 
they  accomplished  this  long  and  perilous 
march  without  molestation  from  the  enemy, 
and  occupied  the  heights  above  Balaklava, 
while  the  fleets  appeared  on  the  following 
day  (27th  of  September)  in  the  harbour. 
During  the  march  from  the  Belbee  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud,  who  was  in  bad  health  when 
he  left  France,  overcome  by  long  and 
severe  suffering,  resigned  the  command  of 
the  French  army  to  General  Canrobert, 
and  died  a  few  days  after  on  his  passage 
to  Constantinople. 

At  the  time  when  the  allied  forces  took 
up   their   new    position   on   the    south   of 
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Sebastopol  the  town  liad  been  left  to  its  own 
resources.  With  the  exception  of  5000 
militiamen  and  one  battalion  of  sappers, 
Prince  Mentschikoff  had  withdrawn  his 
wliole  army,  40,000  strong,  from  the  place. 
Afraid  of  being  cut  off  from  his  communi- 
cations with  the  interior  of  the  empire,  from 
which  alone  he  could  receive  reinforcements 
and  supplies,  he  resolved  to  move  his  army 
towards  Simpheropol,  and  placing  them  on 
the  high  road  wliich  leads  by  Baktchi  Serai 
to  the  interior  of  Eussia.'he  would  thus 
be  in  a  position  to  be  joined  by  the  rein- 
forcements from  Odessa  as  well  as  those 
coming  up  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kertch.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
allies  would  attack  Sebastopol  on  the  north 
side,  he  expected  to  hang  upon  their  flank 
and  rear,  and  seriously  to  hinder  their 
operations.  "With  unpardonable  negligence, 
however,  he  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  the 
movements  of  the  invading  forces,  and  in 
consequence  the  rear  of  his  army  came 
suddenly  in  contact  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  British  troops  in  their  flank 
march  from  the  Belbec,  who  were  equally 
taken  by  surprise,  and  had  ecpially  neglected 
proper  precautions  to  secure  their  march. 
The  Eussians  fled  panic-stricken  by  the  un- 
expected encounter,  leaving  their  baggage 
to  become  tlie  spoil  of  our  soldiers.  Had 
our  cavalry  been  present  a  complete  rout 
must  have  ensued. 

When  the  aUied  generals,  immediately 
after  their  troops  had  taken  up  their  new 
position,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  Sebastopol 
tliey  discovered  that  scarcely  any  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  on  the  south  side  to 
resist  an  assault.  The  Malakoff,  which  after- 
wards became  so  formidable,  was  only  a  half 
ruined  tower.  The  ranges  and  tiers  of  works 
which  so  long  resisted  assault  ■were  hardly 
commenced.  The  approach  of  the  town  from 
the  end  of  the  harbour  to  the  Dockyard  Creek 
was  flanked  by  a  round  stone  tower,  armed 
with  heavy  guns  placed  on  the  summit,  with- 
out embrasures.  A  second  swept  the  country 
from  the  Dockyard  Creek  to  the  sea.  On 
the  shore  was  the   Quarantine    Fort,  and 


to  the  west  the  town  was  partly  protected 
by  a  wall.     With  these  exceptions  there 
were  on  the  land  side  neither  wall,  ditch, 
battery,  nor  other  defence.     The  garrison 
consisted  of  18,500  sailors  withdrawn  from 
the    ships;    a  strong  battalion    of    regular 
troops  M'hich,  having  lost  its  way  in  march- 
ing towards  Simpheropol,  had  returned  to 
the  town ;  an  imperfect  battalion  of  sappers, 
and  a  body  of  5000  militiamen.    Altogether 
there  appears  to  have  been  about  36,000 
troops  available  for  the  defence  of  the  town 
when   the   allied    forces    sat    down   before 
it,  and  a  considerable  number  more  were 
employed  in  garrisoning  the  northern  forts 
and  in  other  services.     General  Todleben, 
however,  states  that  in  his  oijinion  'it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  repel   the  enemy 
with  only  the  force  the  garrison  consisted 
of.     So  there  remained  to  them  no  alterna- 
tive but  that  of  seeking  to  die  gloriously 
at  the  post  committed   to  their  bravery.' 
Tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  place 
had  been  at  once  assailed  it  would  have 
been  taken  without  much  difficulty.     Lord 
Eaglan  himself  was  in   favour  of  an  im- 
mediate assaidt ;  so  was  Sir  Edward  Lyons, 
who  expressed  his  conviction  that  unless 
the  place  were  at  once  assaulted  it  would 
not  be  taken  at  all  except  after  grievous 
loss,  and  that  the  men  then  composing  the 
army  'would  not   live   to   do   it.'      Their 
opinion   was    earnestly   supported   by   Sir 
George  Cathcart,  and  other  able  and  ex- 
perienced officers.     But  the  proposal  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  General  Canrobert 
and  the  French  officers  in  the  mass,  who 
said  'that  their  men  could  not  be  restrained, 
and  if  any  check  or  reverse  followed  they 
could  not  be  got  together,  and  the  safety 
of  the  whole  army  would  be  compromised.' 
It  was  also  pleaded  that  even  if  the  allies 
obtained  possession  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  town,  they  could  not  hold  it  for  any 
length  of   time  under  the  guns  from  the 
northern  forts  and  from  the  ships.     They 
urged,  therefore,  that  an  assault  should  not 
be  made  until  the  fire  of  the  enemy  should 
be    first    got    down    by   means    of    heavy 
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artillery.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  the  eminent 
engineer  officer,  concurred  in  this  view, 
which  after  some  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion was  unhappily  adopted. 

The  allied  forces  had  taken  up  their 
position  on  a  high  plateau,  the  eastern 
sides  of  which,  from  the  end  of  the  harbour 
of  Sebastopol  to  the  sea,  rise  almost  pre- 
cipitously from  the  valley.  To  the  north  it 
slopes  gradually  towards  Sebastopol,  the  hill- 
side being  cut  up  into  deep  ravines,  which 
run  far  inland,  and  divide  the  heights  into 
several  distinct  parts.  To  the  west  the 
plateau  subsides  rapidly  into  the  low  land 
which  forms  Cape  Chersonese.  The  French 
forces  occupied  the  west  or  left  of  the  allied 
line,  resting  on  the  sea,  and  were  thus 
sheltered  from  molestation  on  all  sides 
except  that  of  the  town.  The  British  army 
were  stationed  on  the  right,  tlie  place  of 
danger  and  of  honoui-,  for  they  had  imposed 
upon  them  the  double  duty  of  carrying  on 
the  siege  and  of  defending  the  allied  posi- 
tion at  its  most  vulnerable  point.  They 
were  secured  against  attacks  in  flank  and 
rear  by  the  conformation  of  the  ground, 
except  in  one  quarter.  'Against  any  Eus- 
sian  attack  upon  the  north-east  of  the 
table-land  there  was  neither  the  obstacle 
of  the  sea  nor  the  barrier  of  interposed 
trenches,  nor  the  defence  that  can  be  inter- 
posed by  a  corps  of  observation  exclusively 
charged  with  such  duty.'  In  these  circum- 
stances there  was  laid  upon  the  British 
army  the  additional  and  separate  task  of 
providing  for  the  security  of  the  allied  army 
in  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  un- 
defended part  of  their  position. 

As  the  British  army  drew  their  supplies 
from  Balaklava,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
port  also  should  be  secured,  and  the  troops 
intrusted  with  its  defences  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
a  gallant  soldier  and  skilful  general,  whose 
claims  to  promotion,  owing  to  the  want  of 
aristocratic  influence  and  connections,  had 
hitherto  been  postponed  to  those  of  far 
inferior  men.  In  his  hands  this  important 
position  was  regarded  as  perfectly  safe.     A 

VOL.  III. 


redoubt  with  a  line  of  breastwork  was 
erected  athwart  the  entrance  to  tlie  gorge 
which  led  to  Balaklava,  and  another  line  of 
defence  was  constructed  by  throwing  up  a 
chain  of  small  redoubts  upon  the  low  range 
of  heights  which  stretches  across  the  plain  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  gorge.  These  redoubts  were  manned  by 
some  bodies  of  Turkish  troops  placed  under 
Lord  Raglan's  orders.  On  the  hills  above 
Balaklava  were  a  few  scattered  earthworks, 
held  by  the  marines  and  sailors.  Lord 
Lucan,  with  his  cavalry  and  horse  artillery, 
was  stationed  in  the  plain  to  the  north  of 
Balaklava.  It  was  not  till  the  2Sth  and 
29th  of  September  that  tlie  disembarkation 
of  artillery  and  stores  in  the  harbour  of 
Balaklava  could  be  commenced.  From  that 
date  till  the  17th  of  October,  when  the 
bombardment  opened,  a  period  of  only 
eighteen  days,  every  nerve  was  strained, 
and  every  available  man  employed,  in 
carrying  up  to  the  front  the  siege  artillery 
and  ammunition,  and  in  preparing  the 
batteries  and  trenches  for  their  reception. 
The  space  in  front  of  the  French  lines 
permitted  the  usual  process  of  sapping  and 
trenching  to  be  carried  on,  but  the  position 
occupied  by  the  British  was  too  rocky  to 
admit  easily  of  such  works,  and  was  broken 
by  so  many  ravines  that  regular  approaches 
were  almost  impossible.  The  works  in  con- 
sequence proceeded  very  slowly,  and  our 
batteries  were  not  completed  until  'three 
weeks  after  the  allied  armies  had  taken 
possession  of  the  heights.  The  French 
batteries  were  for  the  most  part  on  a  level 
with  the  Eussian  works,  while  those  of  the 
British  were  at  a  very  considerable  elevation 
above  the  town. 

Meanwhile  the  Eussian  garrison,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Korniloff  and 
Colonel  Todleben,  aided  by  the  inhaljitants 
of  the  town,  were  making  unparalleled 
exertions  to  strengthen  its  defences.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  observed  working 
in  crowds  night  and  day,  bearing  earth, 
gabions,  and  fascines.  All  the  engines, 
stores,  and  materials   to   be  found   in  the 
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arsenals  and  the  dockyards  were  laid  under 
requisition.  Waggons  and  carts,  aud  e\en 
carnages  Ijelonging  to  private  citizens,  were 
employed  in  cbawing  iip  loads  to  the 
Ijatteries.  From  dawn  to  sunset  between 
five  and .  six  thousand  men  were  toiling 
eagerly  along  the  lines  of  defence,  and  by 
the  help  of  torches  the  work  was  carried  on 
through  the  night.  The  mainspring  of  tnese 
efforts,  aud  the  soul  of  the  defence,  was 
Colonel  Todleben,  the  young  officer  of 
engineers  wliose  skill  an'd  energy  long 
delayed  the  fall  of  the  fortress,  and  gained 
for  himself  a  European  reputation.  The 
round  tower  at  the  extreme  left,  known  as 
the  celebrated  MalakofT,  was  speedily  sur- 
rounded by  substantial  earthworks.  To 
the  right  of  it  was  constructed  a  formidable 
redoubt,  termed  the  Eedau.  Between  the 
Eedan  and  the  arsenal  at  the  head  of  Dock- 
yard Creek  were  tlie  Barrack  Batteries. 
To  the  west  of  the  creek,  facing  the  French 
lines,  was  the  Garden  Battery,  and  beyond 
it  was  the  Flagstaff  Battery,  united  by  a 
line  of  strong  defences  and  by  a  wall  to  the 
(2uaran*.ine  Fort  and  the  sea.  Every  day 
fresh  earthworks  were  thrown  up,  and 
additional  guns  of  heavy  calibre  placed  in 
position.  The  defenders  had  at  their  com- 
mand the  immense  stores  of  ammunition 
and  guns  which  had  been  accumulated  in 
Sebastopol,  and  they  now  turned  them  to 
the  best  account.  "When  the  extensive  and 
solid  nature  of  the  new  works  was  pointed 
out  to  the  chief  British  engineer,  he  is  said 
to  have  replied  '  that  they  were  only  budt 
to  be  knocked  down  again;'  but  it  was 
found  ere  long  that  works  of  earth  proved 
more  formidable  than  those  of  stone. 

It  was  at  length  arranged  that  the  attack 
was  to  be  made  on  the  17tli  of  October,  and 
that  the  French  and  British  batteries  should 
open  their  fire  together  on  the  morning  of 
that  day.  At  a  council  of  war  it  was  agreed 
that  the  allied  fleets  should  make  a  simul- 
taneous attack  with  the  land  forces.  But  as 
the  Eussians  on  the  23rd  of  September  had 
sunk  four  men-of-war  and  two  frigates  across 
the  entrance  of  the  roadstead,  it  was  doubtful 


whether  the  allied  ships  would  be  able  to 
approach  near  enough  to  the  forts  to  inflict 
any  material  injury  on  the  defences.  The 
bombardment  began  at  half-past  six,  and 
for  some  time  it  seemed  to  be  attended  with 
gi-eat  success.  The  Flagstafl'  Battery  suf- 
fered severely  both  from  the  French  and 
the  British  guns.  The  stone-work  of  the 
Malakofi'  tower  was  rent,  and  its  heavy 
guns  were  either  dismounted  or  silent, 
though  the  earthworks  which  covered  it 
still  poured  forth  a  deadly  fire.  The  front- 
ing walls  of  the  Eedau  and  the  other  bas- 
tions were  in  some  places  destroyed,  in 
others  grievouslj^  injured,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  gunners  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  contest  had  thus  continued  with  ap- 
parent advantage  to  the  assailants,  espe- 
cially on  the  British  side,  until  about  nine 
o'clock,  wlien  a  report  like  that  of  distant 
thunder  rose  above  the  roar  of  the  artillery. 
A  volume  of  flame  sprung  up  from  the 
French  batteries,  and  was  followed  by  a 
thick  murky  column,  spreading  far  and 
wide  as  it  rose  into  the  air.  A  powder 
magazine  had  been  blown  up  by  a  shell 
from  one  of  the  Eussian  batteries,  and  had 
killed  about  fiftj-  men  and  disabled  a  num- 
ber of  guns.  Tliis  catastrophe  produced 
discouragement  and  even  consternation 
among  the  French  troops,  and  the  fire  of 
their  artillery  slackened,  and  was  shortly 
after  suspended.  The  Eussians  were  thus 
enabled  to  concentrate  their  fire  upon  the 
English  works,  on  which  they  inflicted 
considerable  injury,  dismounting  and  de- 
stroying several  guns,  though  the  loss  in 
men  was  much  less  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  fleets  had  not  been 
idle,  but  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  there  was  a  long  .shoal,  while  the 
entrance  was  blocked  up  by  the  sunken 
ships  of  the  enemy.  The  assailing  vessels, 
therefore,  found  it  impossible  to  get  near 
enough  to  the  sea  forts  of  Sebastopol  to 
make  their  broadsides  of  any  real  effect. 
They  continued  their  fire  until  it  was  dark, 
and  withdrew  about  half-past  six  with  a 
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loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  of  forty-four 
Ivilled  and  260  wounded,  while  the  French 
liad  thirty  killed  and  164  wounded.  The 
Russians  admitted  a  loss  of  500  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  former 
was  Admiral  Nachemoff,  who  was  killed  by 
the  fragment  of  a  shell ;  and  Admiral  Kor- 
niloff,  who  commanded  in  the  town,  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  from  one  of 
the  batteries.  It  was  these  two  officers 
who  planned  and  executed  the  attack  on 
the  Turkish  squadron  at  Sinope.  Two  of 
the  British  and  six  of  the  French  ships  were 
so  seriously  damaged,  that  they  had  to  be 
sent  home  for  repairs.  The  broadsides  of 
the  French  vessels,  though  delivered  at 
1500  yards'  distance,  silenced  the  fire  of 
Fort  Quarantine,  and  inflicted  considerable 
injury  upon  the  embrasures ;  and  the  walls 
of  Fort  Constantino  were  so  much  shaken 
by  the  fire  of  the  Agamemnon  at  800  yards' 
distance  that  they  had  subsequently  to  be 
supported  by  wooden  shores  and  props,  and 
earthworks  wore  constructed  to  protect 
this  enormous  stone-work.  There  is  every 
probability  that  if  the  depth  of  the  water 
had  permitted  her  to  approach  within  300 
or  400  yards  the  fort  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. But  as  matters  stood  the  tremen- 
dous cannonade  of  the  allied  fleets  had  not 
materially  impaired  the  strength  of  the  sea 
defences  of  Sebastopol.  On  the  land  side 
the  only  part  of  the  Eussian  fortifica- 
tions completely  disabled  were  the  two 
stone  towers.  The  efficiency  of  the  earth- 
works that  had  been  raised  around  them  was 
not  materially  impaired. 

It  had  thus  become  evident  that  the 
Eussian  stronghold  could  not,  as  had  been 
expected  when  the  expedition  was  planned, 
be  taken  by  a  coiq)  dc  main.  The  change 
which  now  of  necessity  took  place  in  the 
character  of  the  allied  operations  is  thus 
distinctly  stated  by  Sir  Eichard  Airey: — 

'At  the  time  of  the  cnibarkation,  and  from  that 
time  uutil  the  17th  of  October  (the  day  of  the  first 
bombardmeut),  there  was  no  expectation  whatever 
of  having  to  winter  in  the  Crimea — no  final  deter- 
mination to  do  so  was  formed  until  after  the  battle 


of  Inkerman.  It  was  antieiijated  that  during  the 
winter  the  force  would  have  its  headquarters  in  the 
neiglibourhoodof  the  Bosphorus ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  first  week  of  September, 
and  after  we  had  embarked  in  the  expedition, 
Lord  Raglan  was  corresponding  on  the  subject 
with  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Porte.  And 
here  too  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  my  opinion, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  general  and  officers 
engaged  in  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  not  a 
responsibility  of  the  same  description  which  at- 
taches to  the  conduct  of  ordinary  warfare.  ]\Iar- 
shal  St.  Aruaud  and  General  Lord  Raglan — under 
very  decisive  instructions  from  one  at  least  of  the 
governments  at  home — determined  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  enemy's  coast,  and  to  attempt  a 
rapid  military  enterprise  against  the  stronghold  of 
Sebastopol ;  but  they  never  proposed  nor  intended, 
and  certainly  were  not  prepared,  to  invade  Russia 
by  regular  operations  in  the  field,  i.e.  by  the 
advance  of  an  armed  body  connecting  itself  by 
sufficient  means  of  transport  with  the  "base  of 
operations."  In  that  sense  the  allied  forces  were 
not  an  "army;"  they  would  be  more  properly 
called  a  "  movable  column." 

'A  movable  column  has  certain  advantages,  and 
especially  that  of  being  rapid  in  its  operations ; 
but  th6  well-known  drawbacks  to  the  employment 
of  such  a  force  are  these:  that  it  is  adapted  only 
for  temporary  use,  and  that  it  is  exposed  to  great 
risk — not  to  the  ordinary  risk  of  mere  defects  and 
consequent  loss,  but  to  the  risk  of  total  destruction. 
Certainly  the  expeditionary  force  which  landed  ou 
the  beach  at  Old  Fort  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected or  intended  to  enjoy  that  degree  of  security 
which  belongs  to  regular  operations.' 

This  authoritative  exposition  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  allies  shows  that  they  had 
planned  a  coup  de  main  by  'a  lyovable 
column,'  not  a  regular  siege  with  '  a  base  of 
operations'  and  all  regular  supports  and 
resources.  This  state  of  things  may  help 
to  account  for  most  of  the  privation  and 
suffering  that  ensued. 

On  the  failure  of  the  cannonade  by  sea 
and  land  to  silence  the  enemy's  batteries, 
the  position  of  the  allied  forces  became 
exceedingly  critical.  The  works  of  defence 
which  the  Eussians  had  thrown  np  with 
indefatigable  activity  had  rendered  their 
position  so  strong  that  a  siege,  and  probably 
a  protracted  one,  was  inevitable.  But  the 
allies  had  scarcely  enough  of  men  to  carry 
on  siege  oiDcrations,  and  were  entirely  with- 
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out  a  covering  army  to  protect  the  troops 
engaged  on  the  works,  or  to  occupy  the 
roads  leading  from  the  entrance  to  Sebas- 
topol,  so  as  to  prevent  Eussian  reinforce- 
ments being  poured  into  the  Crimea.  On 
the  other  hand  the  enemy  had  not  only  a 
garrison  in  Sebastopol  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  but  they  had  a  far 
larger  army  outside  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  favourable  opportunity  to 
attack  the  positions  of  the  allied  troops. 
The  besiegers  were  thus  compelled  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  assailed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  compelled  to  make  an  igno- 
mmious  and  disastrous  retreat. 

The  Eussian  generals,  who  could  not 
fail  to  know  that  the  alHes  were  placed 
in  a  most  disadvantageous  and  indeed 
dangerous  condition,  were  now  preparing 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  British 
position  at  Balaklava,  with  the  hope  that 
by  forcing  it  they  would  place  our  army 
between  two  fires,  in  front  and  rear.  On 
the  24th  of  October  a  large  body  of  Eussian 
infantry,  sujiported  by  cavalry  and  artillery, 
which  proved  to  lie  a  fresh  coj^js  d'annee 
under  General  Liprandi,  just  arrived  from 
the  Dauubian  Principalities,  was  discovered 
bivouacking  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley 
through  whieli  runs  the  highroad  from 
Simpheropol  and  Odessa  to  Balaklava.  At 
daybreak  ne.xt  morning  a  body  of  80,000 
men  advanced  to  assail  the  British  position. 
They  opened  fire  from  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns  upon  the  redoubts  which  formed  the 
outer  line  of  defence,  and  were  held  by  a 
body  of  Turkish  troops,  chiefly  Tunisians 
and  militia  who  had  never  been  under  fire 
before.  They  maintained  a  well-directed 
fire  for  about  twenty  minutes,  but  on  the 
approach  of  a  strong  column  of  infantry, 
supported  by  cavalry,  the  Turks  in  the 
first  redoubt  were  no  longer  able  to  persist 
in  their  defence,  but  retired  in  good  order, 
suffering  considerable  loss  in  their  retreat.* 

"  The  Turks  were  much  blamed  at  the  time  for 
their  failure  to  hold  these  redoubts.     They  were  so 


Those  in  the  second  and  third  redoubts  fled 
in  confusion  without  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain their  position.  The  enemy  took  pos- 
session of  the  redoubts  and  deserted  guns, 
which  had  been  spiked,  though  inefliciently, 
by  the  British  artillerymen  who  had  been 
stationed  in  each.  They  did  not  venture 
to  attack  the  fourth,  in  which  some  British 
troops  were  placed,  and  they  soon  after- 
wards abandoned  the  third  i-edoubt. 

The  redoubts  having  been  carried,  the 
Eussian  cavalry  advanced,  supported  by  a 
considerable  force  of  artillery.  They  divided 
into  two  bodies.  The  smaller  of  the  two, 
consisting  of  about  400  men,  charged  down 
the  slope  on  the  93rd  Highlanders,  under 
Colonel  Ainslie,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  road  leading  to  Balaklava. 
They  were  ordered  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
to  receive  the  enemy  in  a  line — •'  the  thin 
red  line ' — and  on  the  first  volley  the  Eus- 
sian cavalry  fell  back  in  confusion.  The 
stronger  body  of  the  enemy,  estimated  at 
about  1000  men,  turned  to  the  right  and 
advanced  towards  the  camp  of  the  Scots 
Greys  and  the  Inniskillen  Dragoons,  whose 
united  strength  did  not  exceed  400.  These 
two  gallant  regiments  were  just  returning 
from  the  position  they  had  at  first  taken  up 
beyond  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  line  of 
redoubts,  and  had  only  time  to  form  and  to 
meet  the  Eussian  charge.  The  memorable 
scene  that  ensued  has  been  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Colonel' G.  B.  Hamley,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fight. 

'All  who  had  the  good  fortune,'  he  says, '  to  look 
down  from  the  heights  on  th.at  brilliant  spectacle 
must  carry  through  life  a  vivid  rememlirance  of  it. 
The  plain  and  surroimding  hills,  all  clad  in  sober 
green,  formed  an  excellent  background  for  the 
colours  of  the  opposing  masses— the  dark  gray 
Russian  column  sweeping  down  in  multitudinous 
superiority  of  numbers  on  the  red-clad  squadrons 
that,  hindered  by  the  obstacles  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  moving,  advanced  slowly  to  meet 
them.  There  was  a  clash  and  fusion  as  of  wave 
meeting  wave,  wlien  the  head  of  the  column  en- 
difficulty  in  leaping  their  horses  over  them.  The 
French  general  declared  them  untenable,  and  con- 


ill-constructed,  however,  that  the  Cossacks  had  no  ,  sequently  no  attempt  was  made  to  recapture  them. 
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countered  the  leading  squadrons  of  our  brigade,  all 
those  engaged  being  resolved  into  a  crowd  of  indi- 
vidual horsemen,  whose  swords  rose  and  fell  and 
glanced.  So  for  a  minute  or  two  they  fought,  the 
impetus  of  the  enemy's  dense  column  carrying  it 
on,  and  pressing  our  combatants  back  for  a  short 
space,  till  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  coming  clear 
of  a  wall  which  was  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
charged  the  Russian  flank,  while  the  remaining 
regiment  of  the  brigade  went  in  in  support  of 
those  which  had  first  attacked.  Then — almost 
it  seemed  in  a  moment  and  simultaneously — the 
whole  Russian  jnass  gave  way  and  fled,  at  speed 
and  in  disorder,  beyond  the  hill,  vanishing  behind 
the  slope  some  four  or  five  minutes  after  they  had 
swept  over  it.' 

At  this  period  took  place  that  memorable 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  which  will  not 
be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  British  Empire 
lasts.  Owing  to  a  fatal  misconception  of 
the  meaning  of  an  order  from  Lord  Eaglan 
to  Lord  Lucan,  the  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  607  men  charged  the  entire  Rus- 
sian armj',  with  artillery  in  front  and  upon 
their  flanks.*  On  they  went,  under  the 
thunder  of  the  artillery,  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately, though  apparently  going  to  inevitable 
destruction,  imtil  they  could  see  each  man 
in  the  lines  drawn  up  before  them ;  then 
quickening  their  speed  they  rushed  onward 
with  resistless  force,  scattering  and  cutting 
down  the  artillerymen.  The  heavy  Russian 
columns  of  infantry  swers-ed  and  made 
lanes  for  the  impetuous  torrent.  Regiments 
of  Dragoons  and  Hussars  in  vain  attempted 
to  check  their  onward  course.  They  never 
drew  rein  until  they  had  broken  through 
the  entire  Russian  army,  and  no  enemy 
was  before  them. 

They  could  not,  however,  remain  in  that 
position,  and  were  obliged  to  return  by  the 

*  A  long  and  painful  controversy  took  place  as  to 
who  was  responsible  for  this  fatal  order.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  throw  the  blame  on  Captain  Nolan,  a 
distinguished  officer,  by  whom  it  was  carried  to  Lord 
Lucan.  He  was  killed  by  a  shell  as  he  was  leading 
the  charge.  But  the  fact  that  the  order  v;a,s  written, 
not  verbal,  relieves  him  from  responsibility.  Lord 
Raglan  merely  said  in  his  despatch,  in  his  usual  gentle 
manner,  '  From  some  misconception  of  the  instruction 
to  advance,  the  Lieutenant-General  considered  that 
he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  hazards,  and  accordingly 
ordered  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  to  move 
forward  with  the  Light  Brigade.' 


way  they  had  come.  Their  return  was 
much  more  perilous  than  their  advance,  for 
not  only  had  they  to  retreat  under  the  fire 
of  the  two  captured  redoubts  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  battery  established  on  the 
Tchernaya  ridge  on  the  other,  but  clouds  of 
riflemen  had  gathered  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  which  flanked  the  valley.  At  this 
critical  moment  General  Bosquet,  who  had 
witnessed  the  heroic  charge,  exclaimed,  '  It 
is  magnificent !  but  it  is  not  war ; '  and  he 
nobly  did  Avhat  he  could  to  save  the  rem- 
nant of  the  brigade  from  imminent  destruc- 
tion, by  ordering  a  squadron  of  his  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique  to  silence  the  flanking  battery  on 
the  Tchernaya  ridge.  The  service  was  most 
gallantly  performed.  Forcing  their  way 
through  thick  brushwood  and  up  the  steep 
rocky  ridge,  these  gallant  horsemen  reached 
the  guns  and  cut  down  all  who  opposed 
them.  But  two  heavy  columns  of  Russian 
infantry,  emerging  from  tlie  ravine  in  which 
they  had  been  concealed,  opened  a  deadly 
fire  upon  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
retire,  leaving  two  of  their  officers  and 
fourteen  of  their  men  dead  upon  the  field. 
They  had,  however,  obtained  a  respite  for 
the  remnant  of  the  light  cavalry,  who  were 
struggling  through  the  valley  one  by  one, 
some  on  horse,  some  on  foot,  and  who  owed 
their  lives  to  the  generous  daring  of  their 
allies.  The  end  of  the  valley  to  which  our 
gallant  horsemen  had  penetrated  was 
thickly  dotted  with  bodies  of  men  and 
horses.  As  the  wounded  lay  writhing  on 
the  ground,  the  Cossacks,  who  had  quailed 
and  fled  before  the  attack  of  our  men, 
pierced  them  with  their  spears,  '  but  as  if 
fearing  tliem  even  in  death,  five  or  six 
together  were  seen  to  gather  round  one 
helpless  and  dying  man — not  the  only 
instance  of  that  barbarous  cruelty  which 
will  remain  an  eternal  stigma  upon  the 
Russian  name.'  At  roll-call  that  evening 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Light  Brigade  did 
not  answer  to  their  names.  During  the 
night  and  the  following  day  others  who 
were  wounded  and  unhorsed,  and  had  crept 
for  safety  into  the  bushes  and  crevices  of 
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tlie  rocks,  straggled  into  the  camp,  and  the 
loss  of  life  was  not  so  great  as  was  supposed 
at  first.  But  still  above  230,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  officers,  were  either  killed  or 
remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Twenty-seven  officers  were  severely 
wounded,  several  of  wliom  died. 

The  plateau,  extending  between  the  north 
of  the  AVoronzoff  road  and  the  edge  of  the 
hills  overlooking  the  end  of  the  harbour, 
was  occupied  by  the  first  and  second  divi- 
sions of  the  British  army,  commanded  by 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.     The  importance  of 
protecting  this  exposed  spot  by  trenches, 
earthworks,  and  redoubts  had  been  strangely 
overlooked,  and  even  the  two  roads  leading 
up  from  the  Inkerman  valley  to  the  rear 
of  our  second  division  had  also  been  left 
comparatively  open.    It  was  pleaded  in  pal- 
liation of  this  neglect  that  the  time  of  the 
troops  and  the   attention  of  the  generals 
had  been  engrossed  by  successive  labours 
of  the  most  arduous  kind,  connected  exclu- 
sively with  military  operations.     But  the 
work  was  done  after  the   fatal  residts  of 
this  oversight  had  been  experienced,  and 
the  troops  had  been  greatly  diminished  in 
numbers  by  their  losses  in  the  battle   of 
Inkerman.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
there  was  a  want  of  due  foresight  and  precau- 
tion in  not  taking  measures  at  the  outset 
for   the   defence   of    the    divisions    placed 
on  this  exposed   position.      Sir   De  Lacy 
Evans  had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  throw 
up  a  few  breastworks  of  stone  and  earth ; 
but  as  they  were  unfinished  and  close  to 
the  camp  they  afforded  little  protection. 
The  ^•ery  next  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Balaklava  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  about 
SOtiO  in  number,  accompanied  by  artillery, 
issued  from  Sebastopol,  and,  ascending  the 
hill,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  crest  that 
commanded  the  camp  of  the  second  divi- 
sion, which  numbered  only  1200  men.    Our 
pickets,  though  taken  somewhat  by  surprise, 
held  their  ground  firmly  against  this  over- 
whelming force,  and  thus  gave  time  to  the 
British   general,   Sir   De   Lacy   Evans,  to 
draw  out  liis  troops  and  form  them  in  ad- 


vance of  the  camp,  and  to  place  his  guns 
in  position.  The  .sound  of  the  cannonade 
brought  up  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with 
the  brigade  of  Guards,  who  took  part  on  the 
right  flank,  and  General  Bosquet,  with  four 
French  battalions.  Sir  George  Cathcart 
also  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  regiment 
of  rifles,  and  Sir  George  Brown  pushed  for- 
ward two  guns  to  strengthen  the  left  flank 
of  the  division.  After  a  brief  contest  the 
Russian  artillery  was  driven  from  the  field, 
and  their  infantry  fell  into  complete  dis- 
order, and  were  chased  over  the  ridges  and 
down  towards  the  head  of  the  bay,  with  a 
loss  altogether  of  about  1000  men,  while 
the  Ijritish  had  only  twelve  killed  and 
about  eighty  wounded.  The  enemy,  though 
their  attempt  was  thus  defeated,  must  have 
ascertained  the  weakness  of  our  defences. 

]\Ieanwhile  large  reinforcements  were 
pouring  into  tlie  Crimea,  and  carts,  wag- 
gons, carriages,  and  post-horses — the  whole 
resources  of  the  country,  in  short — were 
put  in  requisition  with  the  utmost  activity 
to  bring  forward  the  troops  from  the  Prin- 
cipalities. I'rince  Mentschilioff  resolved  to 
employ  at  once  the  powerful  force  thus 
placed  at  his  disposal,  to  make  another  and 
much  more  formidable  attack  on  the  un- 
protected portion  of  the  British  army.  So 
confident  was  he  of  success,  that  some  days 
before  the  execution  of  his  design  he  wrote 
to  the  Czar — '  A  terrible  calamity  impends 
over  the  invaders  of  your  dominions.  In 
a  few  days  they  will  perish  by  the  sword, 
or  will  be  driven  into  the  sea.  Let  your 
]\Iajesty  send  your  sons  here,  that  I  may 
render  up  to  them  untouched  the  priceless 
treasure  which  your  Majesty  has  intrusted 
to  my  keeping.'  The  Emperor's  two  sons, 
the  Archdukes  Nicholas  and  IMichael, 
reached  Sebastopol  before  the  meditated 
attempt  was  made. 

Shortly  after  midnight  of  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  November  5th,  the  troops  who 
guarded  the  trenches  heard  the  tolling  of 
numerous  church  bells  in  Sebastopol,  and 
those  who  were  nearest  to  the  city  even  heard 
the  sounds  of  chanting  and  psalmody.     It 
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aftenvards  appeared  that  a  solemn  religious 
service  was  performed  in  order  to  stimulate 
tlie  courage  of  the  soldier.s,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  ardent  spirits  was  also  served 
out  to  them.  At  daylight  a  body  of  troops, 
amounting  to  at  least  50,000  men,  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  front  of 
the  second  division  of  the  British  army.  The 
pickets,  though  few  in  number,  boldly 
resisted  and  checked  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  until  compelled  to  retreat  by  the 
masses  that  pressed  upon  them.  'These 
pickets,'  said  Lord  Raglan  in  his  despatch, 
'  behaved  with  admiraljle  gallantry,  defend- 
ing the  ground  foot  by  foot  against  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  until 
the  second  division,  with  its  field  guns,  was 
got  under  arms  and  placed  in  position.' 
Their  gallant  and  experienced  commander, 
overcome  by  hard  toil,  anxiety,  and  illness, 
was  on  a  sick-bed  at  Balaklava,*  Imt  his 
place  Avas  well  supplied  by  General  Penne- 
father,  who  rapidly  led  out  his  men  towards 
the  crest  of  the  hill  to  meet  the  dense 
masses  of  the  assailants.  Although  their 
columns  were  torn  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the 
Minie  rifles,  the  Russians  pressed  forward 
with  loud  and  discordant  yells,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  overwhelm  our  troops 
by  mere  force  of  numbers.  Their  artillery, 
which  had  been  brought  up  noiselessly  to 
the  ridge,  now  opened  fire  upon  our  deci- 
mated regiments,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
guns  of  the  town  and  ships  of  war  in  the 
harbour  threw  an  unceasing  volley  of  shot 
and  shell  amongst  our  troops.  While  fresh 
columns  continued  to  ascend  the  hill  in 
front,  others  wending  round  its  base  threat- 
ened our  flank  and  rear,  and  a  large  body 
advanced  through  a  narrow  gorge,  stretching 
from  Careening  Bay  almost  into  the  centre 
of  our  position.  The  right  of  the  British 
forces  was  thus  threatened  on  all  sides  by 
overwhelming  numbers. 

*  On  lieariug  the  firing  and  learning  that  a  general 
action  had  commenced.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  rose  from 
his  siclc-hed  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  conflict, 
though  he  was  unable  to  assume  the  command,  which 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  General  Pennefather,  whom, 
however,  he  assisted  with  liis  advice. 


The  Grenadier  Guards  and  Scots  Fusiliers, 
who  were  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the 
second  division,  hastened  to  their  support 
as  soon  as  they  heard  the  din  of  the  con- 
flict. They  were  speedily  joined  liy  the 
Coldstreams.  On  this  brigade  the  Ijrunt 
of  the  battle  fell,  and  though  they  had  just 
returned  from  the  trenches  and  were  be- 
numbed with  cold  and  wet,  and  had  for 
many  hours  been  without  food,  they  resisted 
the  masses  of  the  Russians  with  a  courage 
and  firmness  worthy  of  their  high  reputa- 
tion. They  were  ultimately  joined  by  the 
fourth  division  under  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
and  the  second  division  was  reinforced  by 
a  brigade  of  the  first,  while  the  batteries  of 
these  two  divisions  took  up  a  position  on  a 
rising-ground  in  front  of  our  lines,  and 
sought  to  check  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
Russian  artillery. 

The  contest  which  now  took  place,  and 
raged  for  seven  hours,  was  of  almost 
unequalled  severity.  It  was  justly  termed 
'the  soldiers'  battle,'  for  there  was  no  room 
for  strategy.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
carried  on  by  a  comparatively  small  liody 
of  highly  disciplined  soldiers  against  fearful 
odds,  in  most  discouraging  circumstances, 
and  amid  a  dark  and  drizzling  mist,  so 
that  our  generals  had  very  great  difficulty 
in  discovering  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
officers  fought  among  the  private  soldiers 
with  their  swords  and  revolvers.  The  enemy 
were  driven  back  times  out  of  number,  but 
constantly  reinforced  by  fresh  supplies  of 
men,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  at 
times  succeeded  in  pressing  back  our  troops, 
and  even  for  a  brief  space  obtained  j)Os- 
session  of  some  of  our  guns.  But  although 
the  Guards  had  lost  two-thirds  of  their 
numbers  in  this  desperate  struggle,  and 
were  at  one  period  completely  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  they  maintained  their  ground 
with  indomitable  resolution;  and  knowing 
that  the  safety  of  the  British  army  depended 
mainly  on  them,  when  ammunition  for  a 
time  failed,  they  disputed  every  inch  of  the 
ground  with  the  bayonet,  and  even  with 
stones. 
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The  battle  had  now  raged  for  five  hours, 
and  affairs  were  assuming  a  gloomy  aspect. 
The  ranks  of  the  British  regiments  had  been 
fearfully  thinned  by  the  sanguinary  contest. 
The  Piussian  artillery,  under  cover  of  the 
mist,  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  British  camp, 
and  had  opened  upon  our  troops  with 
redoubled  violence,  wliile  fresh  bodies  of 
their  infantry  were  at  the  same  time  coming 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  up  the  ravines. 
But  at  this  critical  moment  the  division  of 
our  alhes  under  General  Bosquet  came  to 
the  rescue.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
the  position  on  the  road  to  Balaklava  held 
by  the  French  had  been  threatened  by  the 
cori'is  d'arnu'e  under  General  Liprandi,  but 
after  some  shots  had  been  e.'c changed  with 
the  Zouaves  and  French  troops  defending 
that  position,  and  between  the  batteries 
on  both  sides,  the  Paissians  fell  back,  though 
still  apiDearing  to  threaten  an  advance. 
General  Bosquet  at  length  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Liprandi's  attack  was  only  a 
feint  intended  to  keep  him  where  he  was. 
He  resolved  at  once  to  act  upon  this  sup- 
position, and  brought  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  British  com- 
batants. Halting  his  men  just  out  of  the 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  he  rode  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  conflict  to  see  how 
matters  stood.  The  field  artillery  on  our 
left  was  nearly  silenced  by  the  superior 
weight  and  range  of  the  Eussian  guns. 
General  Bosquet  therefore  sent  two  troops 
of  horse  artillery  and  one  field  battery  to 
assist  our  guns.  The  Bussians  were  still 
pouring  up  in  great  numbers  through  the 
ra\'ines  in  the  rear  of  the  second  division, 
where  the  Guards  were  engaged  in  an 
unequal  and  deadly  struggle.  A  regiment 
of  Zouaves  and  of  Indigenes  or  Arabs  were 
ordered  to  charge  the  dense  mass  that 
covered  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Paishing 
headlong  upon  the  enemy,  these  brave  and 
intelligent  troops  drove  them  back  in  con- 
fusion. The  French  regiments  of  the  line 
moved  forward  steadily  to  support  the 
British  regiments  on  the  left,  which  had 
suffered   severely  from  tlie    incessant  and 


well-directed  fire  of  the  Russian  guns  and 
the  reiterated  charges  of  the  masses  of 
infantry.  In  marching  along  the  crest  of 
the  plateau  to  their  assistance.  Bosquet's 
troops  were  exposed  to  such  a  tremendous 
fire  from  the  Russian  artillery  on  the  ridge 
as  well  as  from  the  batteries  of  the  town 
and  ships,  that  they  recoiled  in  disorder, 
notwithstanding  the  exhortations  and  gal- 
lant example  of  their  oflrcers.  A  second 
time  they  advanced,  and  a  second  time 
they  were  thrown  into  confusion.  At  this 
critical  moment  two  officers  of  the  British 
staff  rushed  to  their  front,  encouraging  them 
by  words  and  gestures,  and  closing  their 
ranks  they  dashed  boldly  into  the  dense 
masses  of  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
with  the  bayonet.  Our  disordered  regi- 
ments, thus  relieved,  were  enabled  to  form 
again  in  perfect  order,  and  when  their  allies 
in  their  turn  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
our  men  rushed  to  their  aid.  The  various 
uniforms  of  the  two  nations  thus  became 
intermingled.  British  and  French  regi- 
ments charged  in  union,  their  shouts  of 
defiance  and  of  victory  rising  together. 
Their  combined  charge  M'as  irresistible ;  and 
the  Russian  columns,  which  threatened  at 
one  time  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
British  battalions,  were  rolled  back  over  the 
heights. 

The  Russian  artillery,  however,  still  main- 
tained its  position,  and  poured  an  incessant 
and  destructive  fire  on  the  allied  forces. 
The  enemy  had  brought  nearly  a  hundred 
guns  into  the  field,  nearly  all  superior  in 
weight  and  range  to  those  possessed  by  the 
French  and  British.  The  ships  and  the 
town  batteries  also  threw  a  continual  volley 
of  heavy  shot  and  shell  into  our  lines.  At 
an  early  hour  Lord  Raglan  had  ordered  two 
eighteen-pounders  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  siege  train ;  but  by  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  bearer  of  the  order  it  was  at 
first  presented  to  the  wrong  person,  and 
considerable  delay  was  thus  caused  in 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Colonel  Gambler, 
who  had  charge  of  the  siege  guns,  had 
already  anticipated  it,  and   was   prepared 
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to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  with  the 
ammunition  waggons  and  all  the  necessary 
equipments.  By  the  vigorous  exertions  of 
the  artillerymen,  aided  by  some  teams 
of  draught  horses  who  were  met  comino: 
out  of  the  fight,  the  heavy  "uns  were 
dragged  through  roads  deep  in  mud,  and 
over  the  rough  ground,  till  they  reached  a 
ridge  in  front  of  the  camp  of  the  second 
division,  and  were  there  placed  in  position. 
They  were  long  iron  guns,  weighing  each 
42  cwts.,  having  very  strong  charges  of 
powder,  and  threw  their  18-lb.  ball  with 
precision  and  terrific  power.  They  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  large  number  of 
guns  of  equal  if  not  heavier  calibre,  and 
a  storm  of  round  shot  and  shell  was  at 
once  directed  against  the  small  band  of 
our  artillerymen,  150  in  number,  of  whom 
seventeen  fell  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
the  well-directed  shot  of  our  guns  soon 
began  to  tell  upon  the  Eussian  batteries, 
destroying  men  and  horses,  smashing  and 
blowing  up  tumbrels,  and  spreading  terror 
and  devastation  on  all  sides.  The  Eussian 
fire  was  thus  greatly  diminished,  and, the 
British  gunners  continued  with  almost 
entire  impunity  to  ravage  the  enemy's 
batteries.  The  men  began  to  waver,  and 
harnessing  their  teams,  shifted  the  position 
of  their  guns;  but  they  were  still  within 
reach,  and  thoiigh  they  occupied  a  less 
exposed  position  the  two  eighteen-pouuders 
continued  to  cover  the  ground  with  killed 
and  wounded  men  and  horses,  and  the 
wrecks  of  a  disabled  artillery.  The  fire  of 
the  Eussian  batteries  slackened,  and  the 
heavy  columns  of  their  infantry,  no  longer 
urged  onwards  and  protected  by  it,  began 
to  fall  back  on  all  sides,  warmly  pressed 
by  the  Zouaves  and  Indigenes. 
,  One  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Eussian  battei'ies  was  attacked  at  this 
juncture  by  a  small  body  of  British  sol- 
diers led  by  Lieutenant  Acton,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  shot  of  the  eighteen- 
pounders  plunged  among  the  artillerymen 
and  horses.  The  officers,  dreading  the  loss 
of  their  guns,  gave  orders  that  they  should 
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be  limbered  up  in  all  haste,  and  though  the 
fire  of  the  British  troops  told  severely  on 
their  ranks  they  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  whole  of  their  artillery.  "When  the 
assailants  entered  the  battery  they  found 
only  one  gun-carriage  and  a  couple  of 
artillery  tumbrels  ;  but  the  crest  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  Eussian  batteries  had  been 
planted  was  covered  with  heaps  of  dead 
men  and  horses,  bearing  fatal  testimony  to 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  British  guns. 
The  whole  groimd,  indeed,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  this  terrible  struggle  was 
covered  with  heaps  of  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  perhaps  more  dreadful  than  ever 
field  of  battle  had  shown  before.  Sir 
George  Couper,  who  was  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  battle,  but  who,  being  on 
outpost  duty  on  a  redoubt,  saw  a  good  deal 
of  the  fighting,  gives  in  a  letter  written  at 
the  time  a  stirring  picture  of  the  conflict. 
'  As  I  was  not  engaged,  I  may  say  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  men  and  officers  of  the 
Guards  was  magnificent.  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  magnificent  than  the  scanty 
and  unsupported  line  of  skirmishers  (for 
they  were  extended  to  fill  the  space)  driving 
that  dense  mass  of  Eussians  back  over  the 
hill,  not  once,  but  many  times,  and  with 
fresh  foes.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and 
one  I  shall  not  forget.  AVhen  our  men's 
ammunition  failed  they  fought  with  the 
bayonet  and  butt  end,  and  even  with  stones. 
In  this  scrambling  desperate  fight  every 
man  fought  for  his  own  hand,  like  "  Hal  o' 
the  '\V3-nd,"  and  Grenadiers,  Coldstreams, 
and  Fusiliers  got  mixed  together  in  the 
melee.  Our  officers  could  do  little  more 
than  join  in  with  their  swords  and  revolv- 
ers ;  and  our  men,  often  surrounded  by  the 
Eussians,  fought  their  way  out  as  best  they 
could.  Generalship  there  could  be  none 
whatever.  British  steadiness  and  bull-dog 
courage  did  it.  The  result  was  to  be  seen 
next  day  in  the  fearful  mass  of  Eussians 
dead,  which  plainly  told  that  it  required 
something  more  than  numbers  to  beat 
British  soldiers.  Our  battalion  had  only 
about  350  men  engaged.  They  fired  20,000 
^3-4 
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rounds,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded.' 

The  battle  was  now  over;  but  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  town  and  ships  still  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians.  The  thousands 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  heights 
crowded  a  small  plain  beneath,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  shattered 
columns,  although  they  were  not  jiursued, 
were  hurrying  in  utter  disorder  over  the 
narrow  causeway  which  crossed  the  marshy 
valley.  Lord  Eaglau  earriestly  pressed 
General  Canrobert  to  bring  up  the  right 
wing  of  his  army,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
British  troops  in  front  attack  the  fugitives 
as  they  were  crossing  the  bridge ;  but  he 
declined,  saying  it  was  best  to  leave  well 
alone.  The  French  general  saw  and  frankly 
acknowledged  his  error  when  it  was  too 
late.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  he 
had  yielded  to  Lord  Eaglau's  wish,  the 
Eussians  would  have  Ijeen  put  in  peril 
of  an  almost  overwhelming  disaster.  A 
French  battery,  however,  advanced  at  full 
speed  to  the  edge  of  the  overhanging  height, 
and  poured  its  fire  upon  the  panic-stricken 
crowd. 

Early  in  the  day  a  sortie  was  made  upon 
the  extreme  left  of  the  French  lines  by 
5000  men  and  four  guns,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Timovieff.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  surprising  the  outposts  and  broke 
into  the  batteries,  overpowered  the  guards 
of  the  trenches,  and  spiked  a  number  of 
their  siege  guns.  They  were  speedily  driven 
out  in  disorder,  however,  by  General  Forey, 
wlio  commanded  the  division  attached  to 
the  siege  operations.  The  French  troops, 
in  too  keenly  pursuing  the  enemy,  drew 
upon  themselves  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
batteries  of  Sebastopol,  and  General  De 
Lourmel,  a  soldier  of  distinguished  braveiy, 
fell  mortally  wounded  under  the  very  walls 
of  the  town.  The  sortie  was  not  made  with 
sufficient  force  to  effect  its  object,  and  failed 
to  prevent  reinforcements  being  despatched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  British  troops  on 
Mount  Inkermau. 

The  battle  of  Inkerman  is  justly  regarded 


as  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  war.  A  body  of  7460  British  and  GOOO 
French  soldiers,  in  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances — the  former  exhausted  by 
want  of  rest  and  food — sustained  for  seven 
hours  a  hand-to-hand  fight  against  nearly 
60,000  men,  supported  by  artillery  vastly 
superior  in  number  and  calibre  to  any  that 
could  be  opposed  to  them,  and  ultimately 
drove  them  off  the  field.  This  signal  victory, 
achieved  against  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers, was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  cool, 
determined,  indomitable  courage  and  heroic 
conduct  of  our  soldiers,  led  by  their  regi- 
mental officers,  for  there  was  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  tlie  strategic 
skill  of  their  commanders.  '  The  brilliant 
feat  of  arms,'  as  it  was  termed  by  General 
Canrobert,  was  not  achieved  without  heavy 
loss  to  the  allies.  The  British  forces  lost 
in  killed  or  wounded  2357,  including 
officers,  of  whom  507  were  killed;  but  a 
great  number  of  tlie  wounded  died  shortly 
after  at  Balaklava,  on  board  ship,  or  at 
Scutari.  The  French  lost  1800  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Russian  ofticial  reports 
place  their  loss  at  11,959  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  But  Lord  Baglan,  on  good 
grounds,  estimated  their  real  losses  at  In- 
kerman at  nearly  20,000  men.  They  lost 
altogether  256  officers,  among  whom  were 
six  generals  killed  or  wounded,  besides 
other  six  who,  though  not  ranked  as 
generals,  had  held  a  command  over  thou- 
sands of  men.  They  abandoned  a  large 
body  of  their  wounded  on  the  battlefield, 
and  their  commander  refused  to  give  any 
assistance  in  burying  their  dead. 

Of  the  British  officers  91  were  wounded 
and  39  killed,  among  whom  were  Generals 
Cathcart,  Strangways,  and  Goldie,  and 
General  Ton-ens  was  dangerously  wounded. 
All  four  were  able  and  experienced  officers. 
The  loss  of  Sir  George  Cathcart  was  espe- 
cially regTetted.  His  experience,  genius, 
and  energy  had  designated  him  as  a  man 
most  likely,  at  no  distant  date,  to  have  the 
command-in-chief.  He  had  indeed  been 
selected  by  the  Government  as  Lord  Eaglan's 
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successor  in  case  of  an  emergenc}'.  He  was 
said  by  the  Times  '  to  be  that  rare  and  pre- 
cious character  in  the  British  service — a 
soldier  devoted  to  the  science  and  experi- 
enced in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Tliere  was  notliing  which  might  not  bo 
expected  from  him.'  General  Sir  George 
Brown,  IMajor-Generals  Bentinck  and  Cod- 
rington,  and  Brigadier-General  Adams  were 
all  severely  wounded. 

The  llussians  had  behaved  with  great 
barbarity  throughout  the  whole  war,  but 
their  inhumanity  seems  to  have  been  carried 
to  an  extreme  height  at  Inkerman.  IMauy 
ghastly  tales  respecting  their  deliberate 
and  brutal  slaughter  of  the  helpless  and 
wounded  were  told  throughout  the  allied 
camp  on  the  morrow  after  that  eventful 
day.  Many  of  the  officers  who  were  only 
slightly  wounded  were  shockingly  butchered 
on  the  ground.  Some  of  them  lived  long 
enough  to  tell  how  they  had  been  treated. 
When  Sir  George  Cathcart  fell  mortally 
wounded,  his  faithful  and  devoted  military 
secretary,  Colonel  Charles  Seymour,  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  with  one  arm  (he  was 
wounded  in  the  other)  supported  his  dying 
chief.  "While  engaged  in  this  humane  and 
devoted  act  three  ruffians  came  up  and 
bayoneted  him.  The  two  allied  generals, 
after  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments respecting  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Russians,  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  Prince  Mentschikoff.  The  Prussian  com- 
mander, with  the  shameless  disregard  of 
truth  characteristic  of  the  upper  classes  at 
least  of  his  countr3Tnen,  first  of  all  repu- 
diated the  charge  as  generally  unfounded, 
and  then  went  on  to  vindicate  any  individual 
instances  of  such  brutality  '  in  the  heat  of 
combat'  as  having  been  provoked  by  the 
conduct  of  the  French,  who,  he  alleged,  had 
pillaged  the  Church  of  St.  Vladimir,  near 
Quarantine  Bay.  It  was,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  worthy  specimen  of  a  profligate, 
mendacious, anduuprincipled  Eussiau  noble, 
not  owing  to  the  ruthless  barbarity  of  his 
men,  but  their  outraged  piety,  that  they 
despatched   on   the   battlefield   French  or 


Britisli  soldiers  while  lying  disabled  by 
wounds.  But  this  defence,  worthy  of  its 
author  and  of  his  troops,  fails  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  Prussians  in  throwing 
shells  at  our  fatigue  parties  who  were 
burying  their  dead,  or  in  directing  the  fire 
of  their  artillery  on  French  and  British 
soldiers  when  they  were  engaged,  as  was 
visible  to  both  armies,  in  bringing  help,  not 
to  their  own  but  to  the  Paissian  wounded. 
General  Bernard  wrote  to  Colonel  Phipps 
two  days'  after  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya 
— 'The  French  took  in  1800  of  the  Russian 
wounded,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  crowds 
out  because  the  Russians  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  their  parties  engaged  in  this  mer- 
ciful and  Christian-like  duty.'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  copious  draughts  of 
strong  drink  served  out  to  the  Russian 
soldiers  before  the  Isattle  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  barbarities  which  they  per- 
petrated en  their  British  and  French  foes. 
Not  a  few,  both  of  the  officers  and  men, 
were  found  drunk  on  the  field  of  battle. 

'  The  probability  of  a  long  struggle  now 
suggested  itself,'  says  Sir  Richard  Airey : — 

'  Up  to  tills  time  mo.st  officers  had,  I  believe, 
anticipated  the  speedy  capture  of  the  place;  otliers 
les.s  sanguine  may  have  thouglit  that  the  enter- 
prise -n-ould  prove  to  be  impracticable,  and  that 
tlie  allies  would  liave  to  embark  and  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  Bosphorus.  Other.s  again 
may  have  thought  it  probable  that  the  forces 
might  hold  posses.sion  during  the  winter  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  enemy's  territory,  as, 
for  instance,  the  country  between  Eupatoria  and 
the  Bclbec;  but  I  never  heard  of  anyone  who  con- 
templated beforehand  the  event  which  actually 
occurred— namely,  that  of  camping  on  the  heights 
before  Sebastopol,  and  being  constantly  engaged 
through  the  whole  winter  with  an  enemy  vastly 
superior  in  force,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  ndles 
from  our  sea  communications. 

'  Now,  however,  Lord  Raglan  prepared  for  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event,  and  took  measures 
accordingly.  On  the  ilay  after  the  battle  of 
Inkerman  a  protracted  consultation  took  place 
between  the  allied  generals.  The  rcsidt  of  this 
consultation  was  a  determination  to  persevere  in 
holding  the  ground  then  occupied  by  the  allies,  to 
fortify  our  position  on  the  Inkerman  heights,  to 
defend  the  advanced  trenches  with  firmness,  and 
even  if  possible  to  carry  forward  the  approaches. 
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This  resolution  to  liokl  the  advanced  trenches,  and 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  attack,  imposed  upon 
the  troops  great  sufferings,  and  labour  beyond  tlieir 
strength;  but  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  doubt  tliat 
it  saved  tlie  allied  armies  from  a  great  disaster. 

'  Lord  Raglan  knew  but  too  well  the  full  import 
of  his  decision.  He  knew  that  it  involved  gi'eat 
e\ils,  but  he  chose  it,  nevertheless,  to  avoid  a  greater 
catastrophe.  In  the  one  alternative  lie  saw  for  his 
troops  a  period  of  conflict  by  day  and  by  night, 
great  labour  and  suffering,  and  heavy  losses.  In 
the  other  alternative  he  saw  how  ruin  would  begin 
with  the  loss  of  our  siege  guns;  how  then  the  enemy, 
ascending  to  the  present  ground  tif  the  allied  camps, 
would  take  up  a  position  on  those  heights,  arm  his 
liatteries  witli  the  resources  of  an  arsenal  contain- 
ing some  7000  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  and  then 
push  forward  with  a  converging  fire  and  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers  upon  Kamiesch 
and  our  gallant  allies,  and  upon  the  little  basin  of 
Balaklava,  and  the  devoted  remanent  of  the  British 
army.  Lord  Raglan  grieved,  but  did  not  hesitate, 
for  there  was  only  one  of  the  alternatives  which 
seemed  to  consist  with  the  honour  of  the  British 
arms.  Now,  then,  for  the  first  time,  wc  knew  that 
the  army  would  winter  on  the  ridge.' 

The  resolution  of  the  allied  generals 
to  hold  their  ground  until  '  the  movable 
column'  should  grow  into  a  powerful  and 
well-appointed  armament,  was  evidently 
attended  with  serious  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. They  had  to  do  this  in  defiance  of 
the  rigorous  climate  of  the  Crimea  in 
winter,  and  under  daily  and  nightly  lia- 
bility to  attack.  The  soldiers  were  as  yet 
without  an  adequate  supply  of  clothing  to 
protect  them  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  with  scarce  sufficient  food  to  sus- 
tain them,  without  an  adequate  medical 
staff  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  tlie  sick, 
and  without  the  means  of  transport  and  a 
proper  road  from  the  port  where  all  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  were  landed. 

As  soon  as  the  British  Government  were 
made  aware  that  a  winter  campaign  would  in 
all  probability  require  to  be  undertaken,  they 
despatched  the  46th  Eegiment,  along  witli 
an  ample  stock  of   articles  and   materials 


necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege 
and  tlie  comfort  of  the  army  during  the 
approaching  winter.  But  most  unfortu- 
nately a  hurricane  which  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  the  Crimea  wrecked  the  magnificent  new 
steamship  Prince,  which  had  arrived  only 
a  few  days  before  witli  a  caigo  of  these 
necessary  equipments  valued  at  half  a 
million.  Of  the  crew  of  1.50  only  six 
were  saved.  In  the  Resolute,  another  of  the 
vessels  wrecked,  were  900  tons  of  powder. 
Two  French  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  them 
a  three-decker,  and  twenty-four  transports 
were  destroyed  by  the  tempest,  and  a  good 
many  more  were  seriously  damaged.  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  lives  were  lost,  and 
between  four  and  five  hundred  of  the  ship- 
wrecked crews  were  captured  by  the  Cos- 
sacks and  carried  into  Sebastopol.  '  The 
elements  themselves  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pended their  worst  fury  in  order  to  increase 
the  difficulties,  already  sufficiently  great, 
with  which  the  besieging  armies  had  to 
contend.'  On  land  the  hurricane  swept 
away  the  tents,  inundated  the  stores,  broke 
up  the  roads  or  converted  them  into 
swamps;  and  besides  the  food  and  warm 
clothing  which  went  down  in  the  Prince, 
and  the  gunpowder  in  the  Pcsolute,  nearly 
a  month's  forage  for  the  horses  was  lost 
or  spoiled;  and  all  this  in  the  last  week 
of  November,  with  a  powerful  and  active 
enemy  in  front  and  on  the  flank  of  the 
allied  position.  But  still,  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  wrote  to  Sir  James  Graham,  that 
'a  hopeful  as  well  as  a  determined  .sjjirit 
prevailed  in  both  armies.  They  all  feel, 
and  with  reason,  that  everything  has  been 
honourable  and  glorious  for  the  arms  of 
England  and  France.  They  have  confidence 
in  the  support  of  the  two  Governments 
and  the  two  countries,  and  are  resolved, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  good 
cause,  to  conquer.' 
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TflE  expedition  to  the  C'l'iinea  had  turned 
out  quite  a  different  afiair  from  tlie  plan 
proposed  by  the  Government,  and  no  pre- 
parations had  been  made  for  a  regitlar  siege 
of  the  great  Eussian  fortress  and  a  winter 
campaign.  A  grievous  want  of  foresight 
and  of  organization  had  been  displayed  by 
the  authorities,  both  at  home  and  at  the 
seat  of  war.  The  French  had  foreseen  the 
difticulties  and  the  unavoidable  privations 
and  sufl'crings  to  which  their  troops  Avould 
be  exposed,  and  had  made  provision  for 
their  security  and  comfort.  They  had  con- 
structed roads  between  their  lines  and 
Kamiesch  Bay,  their  place  of  disembarka- 
tion; had  made  depots  for  the  commissariat 
in  their  camp,  so  that  provisions  for  the  men 
and  provender  for  the  horses  were  at  all 
times  at  hand.  They  had  likewise  erected 
large  substantial  sheds  of  wood  for  their  sick 
and  wounded,  which  afforded  them  shelter 
till  they  could  be  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  well-ordered  and  comfortal.ile 
hosptitals  were  ready  to  receive  them.  They 
had  also  obtained  the  most  advantageous 
local  situation,  both  at  the  Alma  and  at 
Sebastopol.     On  landing  in  the  Crimea  the 


French  commander  claimed  the  rigid,  as 
being  'the  post  of  honour;'  and  as  it  abutted 
on  the  sea,  and  was  therefore  protected  by 
the  ships,  it  was  also  the  post  of  safety. 
But  after  the  flank  march  was  made  to  the 
south  of  Sebastopol  the  left  attack  was  con- 
ceded to  them,  and  they  thus  again  found 
themselves  nearest  to  the  sea.  Their  camp 
was  but  two  miles  from  the  sea;  the  British 
camp  -was  seven.  They  had  more  than  one 
port,  and  their  principal  one,  Kamiesch, 
was  much  more  open  and  accessible, than 
Balaklava.  They  had  several  tracks  over 
turf  to  their  encampment,  and  when  one 
was  cut  up  they  could  make  another  by 
simply  moving  twenty  or  thirty  yards  to 
one  side.  The  British  troops  had  but  one 
possible  path  from  Balaklava  to  the  front, 
and  this  lay  partly  tlirougli  a  gorge  and 
partly  through  what  in  fine  weather  was  an 
impalpable  dust,  and  what  in  wet  weather 
became  a  deep  swamp.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that' in  many 
respects  our  French  allies  managed  far 
better  at  first  than  we  did,  and  that  the 
British  arrangements  were  both  defective 
and  inefficient  in  every  department.     Lord 
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Eaglan,  though  able  to  liandle  well  an  army 
in  the  field,  does  not  ajipear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  provide  his  troops  suffi- 
ciently with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and 
there  was  a  sad  want  of  order  and  S3'stem  in 
all  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose.*  The 
organization  of  our  military  system  was 
indeed  defective  in  the  extreme.  As  Prince 
Albert  remarked,  in  a  carefully-prepared 
memorandum  which  'distinctly  hit  the 
blots  of  the  system'  as  it  then  existed, 
'We  have  no  generals  trained  and  prac- 
tised in  the  duties  of  that  rank ;  no  gene- 
ral staff  or  corps;  no  field  commissariat; 
no  field  army  department ;  no  ambulance 
corps;  no  baggage  train;  no  corps  of  drivers; 
no  corps  of  artisans ;  no  practice,  or  possi- 
bility of  acquiring  it,  in  the  combined  use 
of  the  three  arms — cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery;  no  general  qualified  to  handle 
more  than  one  of  these  arms;  and  the 
artillery  kept  as  distinct  from  the  army  as 
if  it  were  a  separate  p)rofession.' 

There  was  uo  proper  co-operation,  or 
indeed  harmony,  between  the  different 
departments  of  the  service.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Commissariat  and  the  Transport  depart- 
ments. The  result  was  that  frequently, 
when  aljundant  stores  of  food  and  clothing 
had  been  provided  at  Constantinople,  there 
were  no  vessels  to  carry  them  to  the  troops; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  was  a 
plentiful  supply  of  shipping,  either  these 
supplies  were  not  ready  or  the  commissary 
officers  on  the  spot  did  not  know  how  to 
dispose  of  them.  The  stores  required  by 
the  troops  were  tardily  sent  out,  and,  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  supervision  after  they 
left  our  shores,  '  they  were  miscarried,  they 
were   lost,   they  were   spoiled,   they  were 

*  The  Duke  of  A^'elliiigton  attached  great  importance 
to  this  qualification  on  the  part  of  a  general  On  one 
occasion  during  the  Peninsular  War  there  -was  some 
discussion  as  to  the  officer  who  should  assume  the 
command  of  the  army,  if  the  Duke  should  be  laid 
aside.  He  gave  the  preference  to  General  Beresford— 
a  good  deal  to  the  surprise  of  the  company.  Observing 
that  feeling,  as  dis].layed  by  their  looks,  the  Duke 
said  he  would  select  Beresford  because  he  was  sure  to 
feed  Ms  troops  well. 


left  behind,  they  were  even  overlooked  and 
brought  back  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  which 
took  them  out,  or  being  conveyed  to  the 
spot  where  they  were  to  be  used  were  piled 
or  hid  away  like  so  much  lumber.'  An 
abundant  supply  of  salt  meat,  biscuit,  and 
rum  was  sent  out  from  home,  but  could  not 
be  delivered  in  the  camp  for  want  of  the 
means  of  conveyance.  The  commissariat 
had  4000  head  of  cattle  at  Constantinople, 
and  2000  more  at  Smyrna,  but  sea  transport 
for  them  could  not  lie  obtained,  and  the 
men  were  in  consequence  kept  on  rations  of 
salt  pork,  and  that  frequently  uncooked 
for  want  of  fuel.  Coffee,  which  had  been 
ordered  as  an  extra  ration,  was  distributed 
to  the  troops  in  a  green  state,  and  as  they 
had  no  means  of  roasting  or  preparing  it 
it  was  of  no  use.  Large  consignments  of 
boots  arrived,  and  were  found  to  be  all  for 
the  left  foot.  Many  of  the  agents  employed 
by  the  Government  proved  utterly  untrust- 
worthy, and  the  most  disgraceful  frauds 
and  peculation  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  contracts.  The  draught  horses 
and  beasts  of  burden  perished  through 
fatigue,  the  want  of  proper  food,  and  con- 
stant exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  The 
cavalry  horses  had  to  be  employed  in  doing 
the  work  of  sumpter  mules;  and  exposed  to 
rain,  cold,  and  snow,  overworked  and  under- 
fed, exhausted  by  hunger  and  toil,  they  fell 
down  by  scores  and  died  in  the  mud.  The 
troops,  hard  worked,  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and 
never  dry — hardly  an  officer  and  not  a  man 
having  a  dry  bed  to  lie  down  on — began  to 
suffer  severely  from  sickness.  Fever  and 
rheumatism  became  general,  but  the  hospi- 
tals were  in  the  same  state  of  confusion 
and  disorganization  as  the  Commissariat 
and  Transport  departments.  The  sufferings 
of  the  wounded  soldiers  were  greatly  aggra- 
vated from  the  want  of  lint.  It  turned  out 
that  a  large  quantity  of  this  necessary 
article  had  been  sent  out  by  the  medical 
authorities  at  home,  but  the  lint  was  con- 
signed to  Yarna  and  the  wounded  to 
Scutari.  Orders  had  been  given  that  the 
stores  should  be  removed  from  the  former 
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place  to  tlie  latter  at  the  time  when  the 
army  emharked  for  the  Crimea,  '  but  that 
order,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  departure, 
was  never  executed.'  SmjTua  is  a  great 
opium  depot,  from  which  large  quautities 
are  exported  annually  to  France,  Britain, 
America,  and  even  China,  and  yet  our 
hospitals  were  for  a  long  time  left  un- 
provided with  that  indispensable  drug.  In 
some  cases  medical  stores  sent  out  from 
London,  instead  of  being  deposited  in  the 
most  accessible  part  of  the  ship,  were  buried 
under  ordnance  stores  or  other  heavy 
articles,  and  could  not  be  disembarked 
when  they  were  most  wanted,  nor  lauded 
at  all  until  all  the  superincumbent  cargo 
was  rmshipped.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  fortitude,  patience,  and  un- 
flinching resolution  of  our  troops  amid  such 
privations  and  sufferings.  They  did  not 
bate  one  jot  of  heart,  or  hope,  or  confidence 
in  their  ultimate  success.  '  Our  position 
here,'  wrote  Sir  George  Coiiper,  '  is  very 
critical,  and  we  are  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  are  likely  to  have  to  contend 
against ;  still  we  feel  that  though  inferior 
in  numbers  we  are  more  than  a  match  for 
the  enemy,  and  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  being  beaten  by  them  never  for  one 
instant  occurs  to  any  man  amongst  us.' 

A  similar  feeling  prevailed  at  home 
respecting  the  enter-prise  on  which  the 
country  had  embarked.  It  was  the  con- 
viction of  all  parties  and  of  all  classes  that 
we  must  fight  out  the  contest  to  the  utter- 
most. '  The  fall  of  Sebastopol  could  alone 
save  the  allied  armies,  and  the  object  must 
be  attained,  cost  what  it  might.  To  re- 
embark  in  the  face  of  a  force  so  powerful 
as  that  of  the  Eussians  was  impossible. 
Infinite  shame  as  well  as  infinite  loss 
must  have  followed  on  the  attempt.  The 
beleaguered  city  must  fall.  There  could  be 
no  goinc;  back  from  the  task  which  we  had 
imposed  upon  ourselves.'  Every  effort  had 
therefore  to  be  made  to  correct  the  errors 
which  had  been  committed,  to  send  with 
the  utmost  expedition  reinforcements  to  our 
troops,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  guns, 


stores,  clothing,  and  everything   requisite 
for  their  protection  and  comfort. 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  by  the  Times  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  which  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  produced  £15,000,  and  subse- 
quently amounted  to  £25,462.  The  Pat- 
riotic Fund,  '  for  relief  of  the  orphans  and 
widows  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  may  fall  in  the  present  war,'  was 
instituted  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  exceeded  £500,000, 
which  was  ultimately  raised  to  £1,500,000. 
A  still  more  important  step  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  organizing  a  staff 
of  female  nurses  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale — a  lady  of  remarkable 
natural  gifts  for  organization,  ayIio  with 
singular  devotion  to  the  work  of  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  her  fellowmen,  had  made 
herself  intimately  acc^uainted  with  various 
Continental  establishments,  and  had  studied 
nursing  as  a  science  and  a  system.  Accom- 
panied by  thirty-seven  lady  nurses  Miss 
Nightingale  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
and  reached  Scutari  on  the  5tli  of  Novem- 
ber, in  time  to  receive  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava. 
Under  her  admirable  management  the 
chaotic  confusion  of  the  great  hospital  at 
Scutari  was  quickly  reduced  to  order,  and 
'  those  tender  lenitives,  which  only  woman's 
thought  and  woman's  sympathy  can  bring 
to  the  sick  man's  couch,  were  ajjplied  to 
solace  and  alleviate  the  agonies  of  pain  or 
the  torture  of  fever  and  prostration.'  The 
tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  veteran 
as  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ladies  who  had  left  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  home  to  tend  him  in  his 
sufferings.  The  worshippers  of  official 
routine  had  expressed  in  no  measured 
terms  their  disapproval  of  such  an  innova- 
tion on  established  usages,  but  the'  example 
set  by  Miss  Nightingale,  as  Sidney  Herbert 
predicted,  has  served  to  '  multiiily  the  good 
to  all  time.'  The  experiment  proved  so 
successful  that  an  additional  staff  of  fifty 
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trained  nurses,  under  Miss  Stanley,  was 
sent  to  aid  iu  tlie  good  work  wliicli  tlieir 
predecessors  had  begun.  The  services 
wliich  these  noble-minded  and  devoted 
women  rendered  in  alleviating  the  suf- 
ferings of  our  soldiers  iu  this  terrible 
war  well  deserve  to  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance.  The  masterly  vigour  with 
which  Miss  Xightingale  specially  carried 
out  her  well-arranged  plans  does  equal 
honour  to  lier  administrative  abilities  and 
intellectual  powers,  wliile*  her  humane 
solicitude  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and 
disease  has  given  her  an  imperishable 
name  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Before  this  staff  of  nurses  commenced 
their  labours,  the  morbific  influences  which 
prevailed  in  and  around  the  hospitals  were 
of  the  most  noxious  character.  Taking  into 
account  the  poisonous  sewage,  the  accumu- 
lations of  filth,  vermin,  and  foul  aii-,  the 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
the  impure  water — in  the  tank  supplying 
^vllic^l  were  seen  the  foul  hospital  dresses — 
the  absence  of  proper  and  cleanly  utensils, 
and  the  use  of  the  regulation  tubs,  the  effect 
of  which  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  M-ards  was 
past  description,  the  walls  and  ceilings  satu- 
rated with  organic  matter,  the  burial  of  the 
dead  so  close  to  the  hospital  as  to  poison  the 
air,  and  other  similar  abominations,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  any  who  entered  within 
the  walls  of  the  building  should  have  left  it 
alive.*    ]\Iiss  Xightingale  might  well  say — 

'Tliesanitaryconditionsof  the  hospitals  atScutari 
were  inferior,  in  iioint  of  crowding,  ventilation, 
drainage,  and  cleanHness,upto  the  middle  of  March, 
1855,  to  any  civil  hospital,  or  to  the  poorest  homes 
in  the  worst  parts  of  the  civil  population  of  any 
large  town,  I  have  ever  seen.  After  the  sanitary 
vrorks  undertaken  at  that  period  were  executed,  I 
know  no  buildings  in  the  world  which  I  could 
compare  with  them  in  these  points,  the  original 
defect  of  construction,  of  course,  excepted.' 

The  experiment  which  this  gifted  lady 
made  on   a  colossal  scale  in  the  Crimean 

'I  am  bound  to  say,'  Miss  Nightingale  adds,  'tliat 
the  military  hospitals  I  have  seen  in  England— Ports- 
mouth, Ch,atham ,  Brompton — are  .almost  as  much  in 
want  of  certain  sanitary  works  as  Scutari.' 


War  has  had  the  effect  of  completely 
changing  the  entire  hospital  system  of  our 
country,  and  indeed  of  Europe.  Describing 
the  effect  of  proper  nursing  and  of  the  sani- 
tary improvements  which  she  introduced, 
she  says — 

'  We  had,  in  tlte  first  seven  montlis  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  a  mortality  among  the  troops  of  sixty 
per  cent,  per  annum  from  disease  alone,  a  rate  of 
mortality  which  exceeds  that  of  the  great  plague 
on  the  population  of  London,  and  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  mortality  iu  cholera  to  the  attacks ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  died  out  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea 
an  annual  rate  greater  than  ordinarily  die  in  time 
of  pestilence  out  of  the  sick.  We  had,  dnring  the 
last  six  months  of  the  war,  a  mortality  among  our 
sick  not  umch  more  than  that  among  our  health^/ 
Guards  at  home,  and  a  mortality  among  our 
troops,  in  the  last  five  months,  two-thirds  only  of 
what  it  is  among  our  troops  at  home.' 

Meanwhile  the  Government  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  strengthen  the  Crimean 
army,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
troops.  As  the  reports  from  Ix)rd  Raglan 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  troops  were 
most  meagre,  and  were  silent  as  to  their 
sufferings,  while  the  official  returns  were 
barren  of  the  most  essential  information  as  to 
'  the  numbers  of  the  army  available  and  not 
available  for  action,  the  provision  made  for 
their  shelter,  clothing,  and  food,  the  supply 
of  horses,  and  the  means  of  transport,'  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  suggestion  of  Prince 
Albert,  that  in  order  to  cure  this  radical 
defect,  returns  should  be  made  weekly,  con- 
taining full  and  minute  information  on  all 
these  important  points,  so  that  the  home 
authorities  would  see  at  a  glance  '  the 
strength  of  the  available  force  before  Se- 
bastopol,  what  gaps  had  to  be  supplied, 
what  guns,  stores,  clothing,  &c.,  had  to  be 
provided,  and  above  all  whether  what  had 
been  actually  provided  and  supplied  from 
home  for  the  army  had  been  duly  forwarded 
to  its  destination.'  This  was  one  of  th^ 
first  and  most  efficient  steps  towards  re- 
medying the  flagi'ant  abuses  which  had 
caused  so  nnich  loss  and  suffering  to  the 
British  forces.  It  was  resolved  to  form  an 
army  of  reserve,  amounting  to  16,000  men, 
at  Malta.    A  contract  was  sanctioned  for  a 
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railroad  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp  before 
Sebastopol,  in  order  to  sjmre  tlie  incredible 
labour  necessary  to  drag  the  artillery  from 
the  coast,  which  had  hitherto  been  per- 
formed by  the  seamen  of  the  fleet.  A 
contract  was  also  entered  into  for  laying  a 
telegraphic  cable,  400  miles  in  length,  at 
the  joint  expense  of  Britain  and  France, 
between  Varna  and  Balaklava,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  system  of  communication  by 
telegraph  with  our  country  which  already 
existed.  Hitherto  the  first  news  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  Crimea  had  reached  us 
through  St.  Petersburg.  From  the  time  the 
cable  was  laid,  St.  Petersburg  "ot  its  earliest 
news  through  London  and  Paris. 

These  important  improvements,  however, 
recjuired  time  to  complete  them,  and  mean- 
while the  sufferings  and  privations  of  our 
troops  were  at  their  height.  Letters  written 
from  the  camp  by  officers  and  private  sol- 
diers,  and  especially  by  the  War  Corre- 

*  The  satirists  of  the  day  reflected  public  feeling  not 
unfrequently  in  its  most  unjust  .and  unreasonable  as- 
pects. One  cartoon,  entitled  '  The  comijliinents  of  the 
season  to  my  Lord  Aberdeen,'  represents  the  Premier 
with  large  masses  of  snow,  entitled  'Public  Opinion,' 
falling  upon  him  from  the  house  topis.  In  another  the 
Sultan  is  being  carried  by  au  English  and  French 
officer  in  a  bottomless  sedan  chair,  while  the  Czar  is 
looking  on  and  saying,  '  AVell,  so  long  as  they  help  him 
like  that  I  wont  mind.'  The  Czar  asleep  in  a  sleigh, 
labelled  'Despotism,'  is  approaching  the  brink  of  a 
precipice.  '  K  ot  a  nice  business '  is  Aberdeen  cleaning 
the  Czar's  boots.  Palmerstonas  pointer  is  represented 
as  saying  to  an  English  and  French  General  with  guns  in 
their  hands,  and  the  double-headed  eagle  a  short  way  ofl', 
'Now  then,  gentlemen,  come  on ;  don't  keep  me  jioint- 
ing  all  day.'  Punch  '  Seeing  the  Old  Year  out  and  the 
New  Year  in '  represents  Aberdeen  taking  his  depart- 
ure frowned  on,  and  Palmerston  coming  on  cordially 
welcomed.  '  The  Dirty  Doorstep  '  of  a  mansion,  with 
'Aberdeen,  Newcastle,  &  Co.'  on  the  brass  jilate. 
Palmerston  (an  active  lad) — '  Well,  this  is  the  dirtiest 
doorstep  I  ever  saw  at  .anybody's  door,'  with  his 
shovel  and  brush  is  sweeiiing  .away  '  blunders,'  '  rou- 
tine,' 'delay,'  'incapacity,'  'twaddle,'  'disorder;' 
while  '  Little  Jack  Kussell,'  looking  on  with  a  vinegar 
aspect,  says,  '  Ah  !  1  liveil  there  once,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  leave,  it  was  such  an  irregular  family.' 
'  Bursting  of  the  Jlinisterial  pipes '  represents  Aber- 
deen with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  Newcastle 
in  front  of  him,  with  the  water  pouring  in  torrents. 
Lord  John  Paissell,  like  a  frightened  terrier,  is  running 
away,  and  the  Old  Lady  of  the  house  is  exclauning, 
'Dear!  oh,  dear  !  wc  might  have  expected  this  change 
of  weather,  and  ought  to  have  i>rovided  for  it.'  '  Tlie 
General  Fast — humiliating — very  !'  I'epresents  an  old 
VOL.  in. 


spondents  of  the  daily  journals,  depicting 
the  '  horrible  and  heart-rending '  sufferings 
to  which  our  troops  were  subjected,  had 
roused  a  storm  of  indignation  against  both 
the  commanders  in  the  field  and  the  Ad- 
ministration at  home,  who  were  regarded 
as  aloue  responsible  for  the  breakdown  of 
our  wretched  military  system.  Imputa- 
tions of  supineness,  indifference,  and  neglect 
of  duty,  as  absurd  as  they  were  false,  were 
made  especially  against  the  two  War  Sec- 
retaries, the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert.  Eeports  were  even  in- 
dustriously circulated,  and  in  the  madness 
of  the  moment  Ijelieved  by  Pioebuck  and 
politicians  of  his  class,  that  Prince  Albert 
had  improperly  interfered  in  the  negotia- 
tions, had  hampered  the  military  operations, 
and  had  carried  on  a  secret  and  improper 
con-espondence  with  the  Russian  Czar.*  The 
people  had  been  induced  to  believe  that 
Sebastopol  would  without  doubt  be  taken 

general  fast  asleep  in  his  chair,  while  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  and  the  soldiers  are  perishing. 
'  The  Queen  visiting  the  imbeciles  of  the  Crimea.' 
Her  Majesty,  who  had  recently  visited  the  hospitals 
for  the  wounded  soldiers,  is  looking  with  mingled 
surjirise  at  three  wooden  figures  labelled  '  Medical 
Department,'  '  Pioutine,'  and  '  Commissariat,'  with 
green  coffee  on  its  breast.  '  The  Return  from  Viemia.' 
Her  Majesty  to  Lord  .John  Russell  (as  a  footman), 
'  Now,  sir,  what  a  time  you  have  been  !  What's  the 
answer? '  Lord  John,  '  Please'm,  there  is-is-is-is-isn't 
any  answer.'  Prince  Albert,  in  the  background,  is 
lil.aying  and  singing  a  piece  entitled  '  A'aterland.' 
'  The  English  Pacificator '  represents  Lord  Palmer- 
ston showing  a  mortar  to  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria 
(Prussia,  as  usu.al,  (piite  tipsy).  '  The  Grand  Military 
Spectacle '  is  '  the  heroes  of  the  Crimea  inspecting  the 
Field- JLarshals  '  (old  and  imbecile).  '  The  Austrian 
Thimblerig.'  Austria,  '  Now  tlien,  I'll  bet  any  gent  a 
sovereign  he  don't  tell  me  which  thimble  the  peace  is 
under.'  Pnissia  declai-es  he  has  just  won  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  and  it's  all  fair.  '  Negotiation '  is  a  Brit- 
ish and  French  officer  confronting  Austria,  bearing  an 
olive  branch  with  '  Pe.ace  if  you  like,  Init  no  tricks 
this  time.'  '  Peace  on  the  Cards  '  is  the  four  powers 
enjoying  a  game  at  cards.  Prussia,  standing  behind 
Russia,  '\\ith  a  glass  of  ch.ampagne  in  his  hand,  says, 
'What  shall  you  do?  Play  the  knave,  of  course.' 
After  the  treaty  had  been  settled,  and  Russia  tried  in 
a  very  disreputable  way  to  get  rid  of  some  of  its  restric- 
tions, Leech  depicted  this  proceeding  very  graphically 
as  'The  Russian  Ticket -of -Leave  Man  before  the 
Beaks  ' — the  Members  of  Congress — John  Bull,  with 
Palmerston  as  Clerk  of  Com-t,  '  H'm,  here  again !  well, 
we  must  pint  a  stop  to  this.'  There  was  eert.ainly  no 
lack  of  scope  for  satire. 

.35 
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liy  a  C02qy  dc  main,  and  a  riiniour  had 
reached  tliis  country,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  the  Aliua,  that  it  had  actually 
fallen.  The  recoil  from  these  extravagant 
and  groundless  expectations  had  made  the 
nation  quite  furious,  and  bent  upon  punish- 
ing all  and  sundry  whom  it  deemed  re- 
sponsible for  its  disappointment.  These 
feelings  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
disai^pointment  of  the  indeed  impossible 
notions  which  had  been  entertained  and 
fostered  as  to  the  operatioiTs  of  our  fleet 
in  the  Baltic.  Sir  Charles  Napier  had 
effected  all  that  was  possible  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  He  had  compelled 
tiie  Russian  fleet  of  thirty  sail  to  remain  in 
the  harbour,  had  annihilated  the  Eussian 
commerce  in  the  Baltic,  had  neutralized 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  inaction  for  six 
months  from  80,000  to  00,000  of  the  Czar's 
best  soldiers,  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  sent  to  the  Crimea,  and  liad,  with  tlie 
loss  of  only  two  men  killed  and  seven 
wounded,  bombarded  and  taken  Bomar- 
sund,  with  200  guns  and  22H5  prisoners. 
But  these  achievements  came  far  short  of 
the  unreasonable  hopes  of  the  people  ;  and 
their  disappointment,  which  was  strongly 
expressed,  helped  to  increase  the  angry 
feeling  against  the  Government.  A  small 
.squadron  which  had  been  despatched  to  the 
Wliite  Sea  l.ilockaded  Archangel,  and  bom- 
barded and  destroyed  the  town  of  Novitska, 
and  Kota,  the  capital  of  Eussian  Lapland ; 
but  such  operations  as  these  had  no  effect 
upon  the  war. 

Wlien  Parliament  reassembled  on  the 
2.3rd  of  January,  1855,  it  was  evident  that 
a  fierce  attack  was  impending  on  the 
^Ministry  for  their  conduct  of  tlie  war,  and 
notice  of  a  motion  was  at  once  given  by 
Mr.  Eoeljuck  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  '  to  incpire  into  the  con- 
dition of  our  army  before  Sebastopol,  and 
into  the  conduct  of  those  departments  of 
the  Government  whose  duty  it  has  been  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army.'  The 
jNIinistry,  conscious  that  they  had  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  apply  the  neces- 


sary remedies  to  the  existing  evils,  prepared 
to  resist  the  motion  and  to  defend  the 
action  of  those  members  against  whom  it 
was  particularly  directed ;  but  they  were 
astoui.shed  to  receive  intimation  next  morn- 
ing tliat  Lord  Eussell  had  tendered  his 
resignation,  because  'he  did  not  see  how 
the  motion  was  to  be  resisted.' 

Lord  John  had  been  restless  for  some 
time  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, whom,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  expected  to  have  made  way  for  his 
elevation  to  the  chief  place  in  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  main  if  not  sole  object  of  his 
resignation  thus  given,  without  the  slight- 
est notice  or  warning  to  his  colleagues, 
could  only  be  to  upset  the  Government. 
It  M'as  justly  condemned  by  all  parties, 
even  by  his  own  personal  friends.  Much 
to  his  disappointment,  not  one  even  of  the 
Whig  members  of  the  IMinistry  followed 
his  example.  His  resignation,  however,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  left  them 
no  hope  of  success  in  resisting  Eoebuck's 
motion,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded 
as  a  virtual  admission  that  tliey  had  no 
satisfactory  defence  to  make  It  was 
accordingly  carried  by  a  majority  of  305 
against  148,  the  whole  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  and  a  great  number  of  Liberals 
having  voted  for  it. 

Next  day  (30th  of  January)  the  Cabinet 
resigned  office,  and  Lord  Derby  was  in- 
trusted by  the  Queen  with  the  task  of 
forming  a  Government.  He  invited  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Peelites  to  join  his 
Administration,  but  they  declined  his  over- 
tures, and  he  was  therefore  oljliged  to 
relinqTiish  what  he  had  termed  at  the  out- 
set '  a  desperate  attempt.'  Her  Majesty 
then  sent  for  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  it 
seemed  was  under  the  belief,  which  was 
shared  by  no  one  else,  that  he  could  form  a 
strong  Ministry  even  without  the  Peelites. 
But  his  recent  behaviour  had  so  deeply 
offended  the  leading  "Whig  statesmen  that 
none  of  them  would  join  him,  and  he  was 
brought  to  feel  that  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken  with  alacrity  was  desperate. 
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The  jMiiiisterial  iuterregmim,  which  had 
now  lasted  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  was  pro- 
ducing a  most  injurious  eftect  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  '  I  wish  to  heaven,'  wrote 
Lord  Cowley,  from  Paris,  '  that  a  Govern- 
ment of  some  sort  was  formed.  I  cannot 
exaggerate  the  mischief  that  the  state  of 
things  is  causing  to  our  reputation  as  a 
nation,  or  the  disrepute  into  wliicli  it  is 
bringing  coustitutioual  government.'  In 
this  emergency  the  Queen  had  no  resource 
but  to  appeal  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  ask 
him  to  '  undertake  to  form  an  administra- 
tion which  would  command  the  confidence 
of  Parliament  and  efficiently  conduct  public 
aflairs  in  this  momentous  crisis.'  The 
whirligig  of  time  brings  strange  revenges. 
Palmerston,  in  1852,  had  his  'tit-tat '  as  he 
termed  it,  '  with  John  Russell ; '  and  now, 
in  1855,  the  Queen  and  her  Royal  Con- 
sort, who  had  so  much  disliked  him  and 
caused  his  dismissal  from  office,  were  obliged 
to  solicit  him  to  assume  the  reins  of 
Government,  as  the  only  man  who  at  this 
extremity  was  designated  b)^  the  public 
voice  as  worthy  of  the  trust.  He  at  once 
accepted  the  onerous  task  committed  to 
him,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  all  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  AVhig  party  most  readily  agreed  to 
take  office  under  liim.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  both  behaved  most  nobly 
throughout  the  crisis,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  had  at  first  refused,  were  prevailed  upon 
to  change  their  opinion  and  to  join  the 
Administration.  On  15th  February,  1855, 
Lord  Palmerston  \vrote  to  his  brother :  '  A 
month  ago  if  any  man  had  asked  me  to 
say  what  was  one  of  the  most  improbable 
events,  I  should  have  said  my  being  Prime 
Minister.  Aberdeen  was  there,  Derby  was 
head  of  one  great  party,  Jolm  Russell  of 
the  other,  and  yet  in  about  ten  days  they 
all  gave  way  like  straws  before  the  wind, 
and  so  here  am  I  writing  to  you  from 
Downing  Street  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.' 


The  new  Cabinet  was  virtually  the  same 
as  Lord  Aberdeen's.  The  Premier  and 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle were  the  only  members  omitted, 
and  the  only  material  addition  was  Lord 
Panmure  (better  known  as  Fox  JNIaule)  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Roebuck  and 
his  friends  were  not  conciliated  by  these 
changes,  and  insisted  on  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Investiofation  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Palmerston  strove 
earnestly  to  induce  them  to  suspend 
this  decision,  and  assured  them  that  the 
Government  woidd  make  all  necessary  in- 
vestigations themselves.  Roebuck,  however, 
would  not  give  way,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  supported  by  the  country  in 
his  demand  for  inquiry.  Lord  Palmerston 
and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  yielded  on 
finding  resistance  vain ;  but  Sir  James 
Graham,  IMr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  viola- 
tion of  a  great  constitutional  principle  to 
transfer  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  what  were  strictly  the  functions 
of  the  Executive,  and,  along  with  Mr. 
Cardwell,  retired  from  the  Ministry.  The 
Premier,  however,  resolutely  adhered  to  his 
post  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  these 
influential  colleagues,  and  Sir  George  Corn- 
wall Lewis,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith,  and  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  were 
selected  by  him  to  fill  the  vacant  places. 
What  the  reorganized  Government  lost  in 
intellectual  vigour  and  administrative  ex- 
perience, was  compensated  to  some  extent 
by  what  they  gained  in  unity  of  purpose 
and  action — a  matter  of  vast  importance  at 
this  juncture. 

Roebuck's  Committee  lost  no  time  in 
commencing  their  investigations.  Every 
facility  was  afforded  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  inquiry.  No  information 
which  they  required  was  M'ithheld,  and 
every  witness  whom  they  wished  to  exam- 
ine appeared  and  gave  full  and  explicit 
evidence.  But  it  speedily  became  apparent 
that  the  inquiry,  though  pressed  with  great 
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ea"eniess  by  '  the  positive  and  irritable ' 
cliairman  of  the  Committee,  would  lead  to 
no  ijractical  results.  It  elicited  little  or 
nothing  that  ^vas  not  already  known,  l)oth 
to  the  Government  and  the  country.  It 
.showed  that  the  blame  of  the  inisnianage- 
ment  of  the  various  departments  engaged 
in  the  war  was  due  mainly  to  the  system, 
for  which  both  political  parties,  and  ijarlia- 
ment  and  the  nation  itself,  were  responsible, 
and  to  the  subordinate  officials  who  had 
been  trained  under  that  system,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  deviate  from  the  routine 
to  which  they  had  become  habituated.  It 
was  further  made  evident  that  the  Aber- 
deen jMinistry  had  been  most  unjustly 
blamed  for  ofifeuces  of  which  they  were 
wholly  innocent.  So  far  from  being  negli- 
gent or  indifferent  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  as  soon  as  tlie  nature  of  the  enterprise 
underwent  a  complete  change  from  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control, 
they  last  not  an  hour  in  adapting  their 
measures  of  supply  and  co-operatiou  to  the 
emergency.  This  was  fully  corroborated 
by  the  generous  and  highly  honouralile 
declaration  of  Lord  Panmure  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  almost  all  the  most  efficient 
steps,  regulations,  or  contrivances  by  which 
the  condition  of  the  troops  was  so  strikingly 
improved  in  the  .spring  of  1855  had  been 
ordered  or  set  in  motion  by  his  much- 
maligned  predecessor,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Duke's  ad- 
ministration was  the  establishment  of  a 
land  transport  corps,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  MacMurdo.  Measirres  had  also 
been  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Duke, 
aided  by  I\Ir.  Sidney  Herbert,  for  the 
reform  of  the  medical  department  and  the 
hospital  service,  both  at  Scutari  and  Bala- 
klava.  A  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Colonel  Tulloch  and  Sir  John  M'Neill, 
was  despatched  to  the  Crimea  to  inquire 
into  the  organization  of  the  Commissariat 
and  other  departments  which  had  broken 
down  under  the  strain  upon  them.  Aseparate 
Commission  was  also  sent  out  to  investi- 


gate the  sanitary  condition  of  tne  camp  and 
of  the  liospitals  and  barracks.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  mischievous 
delays  and  waste  of  stores  which  had  arisen 
from  the  want  of  harmonious  co-operation 
among  various  departments,  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  was  abolished,  and  the  whole 
ci\'il  administration  of  the  army  was  con- 
centrated in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
while  the  military  administration  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
adojition  of  these  judicious  measures,  and 
especially  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
be  carried  into  effect  by  a  Premier  who 
was  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
the  utmost  vigour  to  a  decisive  close, 
speedOy  allayed  the  public  excitement,  and 
revived  the  confidence  of  the  nation  iu  the 
Government. 

The  progress  of  the  war  l^etween  Pussia 
and  Turkey  was  watched  with  great  anxiety 
by  the  Greeks,  who  showed  marked  sym- 
pathy with  the  Pussians,  their  fellow- 
members  of  the  Greek  Church.  About 
the  beginning  of  1854  an  insurrection, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Greek  nation, 
broke  out  among  the  Greek  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  who  had  good  reason  to  complain  of 
the  inequality  of  rights  enjoyed  by  them 
in  comparison  with  the  Mahometans,  and 
of  the  oppressive  and  unjust  treatment 
which  they  received  from  the  Turkish 
Pashas.  The  insurgents  were  emboldened 
by  a  series  of  early  successes,  and  the 
movement  rapidly  gained  ground.  It  was 
privately  encouraged,  not  only  by  Pussian 
agents,  but  by  the  Greek  Court ;  and  num- 
bers of  King  Otho's  subjects,  and  even 
soldiers  and  officers,  took  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, which  they  regarded  as  little  less 
than  the  commencement  of  another '  Wai' 
of  Independence.'  Pecruiting  for  the  in- 
surgent forces  was  carried  on  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Government,  and  money 
was  subscribed  to  equip  the  recruits  by  the 
mast  influential  citizens  of  Athens.  Remon- 
strances addressed  to  King  Otho  and  his 
Ministers  had  no  effect  iu  arresting  these 
proceedings,  and  at  length,  on  the  28th  of 
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March,  the  Greek  Envoy  was  obhged  to 
quit  Constantinople,  and  all  the  Greek  sub- 
jects of  Otho  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
Ottoman  territory  in  fifteen  days.  Detach- 
ments of  Turkish  troops  were  sent  to  the 
disafTected  districts,  and  defeated  the  insur- 
gents in  a  series  of  encounters.  But  a 
State  paper  issued  by  the  Czar  was  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  hold  out  against  the  Porte. 
On  the  18th  of  May  the  allies  declared  the 
whole  of  Greece  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  shortly  after  a  body  of  French  and 
English  troops  were  landed  at  the  Pirreus, 
and  put  an  embargo  on  the  shipping. 
These  energetic  measures  brought  King 
Otho  at  once  to  submit  to  the  terms  im- 
posed on  him,  and  to  come  under  a  formal 
engagement  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality 
in  the  war  between  Pussia  and  Turkey. 
The  insurrection,  thus  deprived  of  external 
aid,  speedily  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1855 
France  and  Britain  received  an  accession 
of  strength  by  the  adhesion  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  their  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  This  step  was  taken  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  illustrious  Italian  statesman, 
Count  Ca^•our,  more  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  that  little  kingdom  a  place  in 
European  Councils  than  with  any  particular 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  her  sovereign  and 
his  advisers  with  the  quarrel  between  Pus- 
sia  and  Turkey.  Victor  Emmanuel  agreed 
to  furnish  and  keep  up  for  the  war  a  body 
of  15,000  men,  consisting  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillerj-.  France  and  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  guaranteed  the  integrity 
of  his  dominions  during  the  war.  The 
British  Government  likewise  engaged  to 
provide  gratuitoi;sly  the  means  of  transport 
for  the  Sardinian  troops,  and  also  to  recom- 
mend Parliament  to  advance  on  loan  to  the 
King  £1,000,000  sterling,  the  interest  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.,  of  which  one 
per  cent,  was  to  form  a  sinking  fund.  As 
regards  Sardinia  this  convention  was  a  very 
politic  and  successful  exijedient,  while  its 
moral  influence  contributed  to  strengthen 


the  hands  of  the  allies  in  continuing  the 
contest. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  the  offensive 
operations  of  the  Pussians  had  both  been 
for  some  time  practically  in  abeyance.  The 
allied  forces,  weakened  by  losses  and  sick- 
ness, were  only  able  to  hold  their  own,  and 
their  batteries  were  nearly  silent.  The 
Pussians,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
availed  themselves  of  the  enforced  inac- 
tivity of  the  besiegers  to  strengthen  the 
already  formidable  defences  of  Sebastopol. 
They  scarped  the  'ground  in  front  of  all 
their  batteries,  constructed  a  strong  abattis 
in  front  of  all  their  lines,  threw  up  earth- 
works, and  mounted  guns  on  every  available 
point,  and  made  sunken  batteries  before 
the  Pedan  and  the  Malakoff,  as  well  as 
along  the  scarps  of  the  slopes.  It  was 
confidently  believed  by  the  garrison  that 
their  stronghold  had  thus  been  rendered 
impregnable,  and  the  Emperor  boasted  that 
Sebastjjpol  would  never  be  taken. 

The  Pussian  corps,  under  General  Lip- 
raudi,  abandoned,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
their  position  before  Balaklava,  and  with- 
drew towards  Mackenzie's  Heights.  They 
appear  to  have  remained  inactive  till  the 
middle  of  February.  At  daybreak  on  the 
17th  of  that  month  they  made  an  attack, 
40,000  strong,  with  a  large  number  of  guns, 
on  Eupatoria,  which  was  defended  by  a 
body  of  Turkish  troops  commanded  by 
Omar  Pasha,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
French  forces.  After  a  furious  cannonade 
of  some  duration,  the  Pussians  advanced  to 
the  assault.  The  Turkish  troops  behaved 
with  great  gallantry,  and  made  a  vigorous 
defence,  and  the  British  men-of-war  covered 
both  flanks  of  their  position  with  great  effect. 
Three  times  the  assailants  attempted  to 
carry  the  town,  but  were  as  often  beaten 
back,  and  were  at  length  compelled  to 
retire  with  considerable  loss.  The  Turks 
lost  comparatively  few  men,  but  Selim 
Pasha,  who  commanded  the  Egyptian  bri- 
gade, was  killed.  Ho  was  the  only  survivor 
of  the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Mame- 
lukes in  Cairo  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1811, 
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wliicli  lie  escaped  by  leaping  his  horse  from 
a  bastion  of  the  citadel  into  the  town 
below. 

This  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the  Turks 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  drop  which 
made  the  Czar's  cup  of  anxiety  aud  disap- 
poiutmeut  run  over.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  unwell,  though  no  danger  was 
apprehended.  In  spite  of  the  rigours  of  the 
winter,  which  was  almost  insupportable  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  persisted  iu  reviewing 
liis  troops,  going  on  the  ice  to  inspect  the 
fortifications  of  Cronstadt,  and  exerting 
himself  in  every  way  to  the  utmost  in 
developing  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  The  influenza  had  for  some  weeks 
been  raging  with  fatal  effect  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  on  the  14th  of  February  the 
Czar  was  attacked  by  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic. His  physicians  wished  him  to 
abandon  his  out-of-door  labours,  but  to  all 
their  remonstrances  he  merely  replied  that 
he  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  take 
care  of  himself.  He  was  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  keep  his  bed  on  the  19th,  but  his 
state  grew  daily  worse ;  he  no  longer  slept, 
his  cough  was  incessant,  though  still  repose 
was  intolerable  to  him.  A  review  of  a 
corps  of  infantry  of  the  Guard,  which  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Lithuania,  had  for  some 
time  been  announced  ;  in  spite  of  the 
intense  frost,  he  persisted  in  his  intention 
of  holding  the  review  on  the  22nd.  '  Sire,' 
said  one  of  his  physicians,  '  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  army  a  military  surgeon  who 
would  permit  a  common  soldier  to  rj^uit  his 
hospital  in  the  state  in  which  j^ou  are.' 
"Tis  well,  gentlemen,'  answered  the  Em- 
peror; 'you  have  done  your  duty,  now  I 
am  going  to  do  mine,'  and  upon  this  he 
entered  his  sledge.  In  passing  along  the 
ranks  of  the  soldiers  his  air  of  sufferin"  and 
continual  cough  betrayed  his  condition,  and 
on  his  return  he  said,  '  I  am  bathed  in  per- 
spiration.' The  imprudence  aud  self-will 
of  the  Emperor  brought  on  a  severe  relapse, 
and  from  that  time  he  remained  in  his  little 
working  cabinet,  whence  for  some  days  he 
continued  to  issue  orders  respecting  the 


defence  of  Sebastopol  and  the  other  emer- 
gencies which  arose.  But  his  uneasiness 
aud  depression  continued  to  increase,  and 
on  the  1st  of  March,  soon  after  hearing  of 
the  unsuccessful  attack  of  the  Russians 
upon  the  Turks  at  Eupatoria,  he  became 
slightly  delirious.  In  answer  to  a  question 
which  he  put  to  his  physician,  Dr.  Mandt 
made  him  aware  of  his  danger.  The  Czar 
then  requested  that  his  confessor  might  be 
called,  and  on  completing  his  confession  he 
received  the  communion.  He  then  sent 
for  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
took  a  separate  leave  of  each,  and  gave 
them  his  blessing.  He  afterwards  bade 
farewell  to  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Comp- 
troller of  his  Household,  and  Count  Orloff, 
thanking  them  for  their  faithful  services 
and  tried  devotion.  He  next  wished  to  see 
his  domestic  servants  and  the  old  Grenadiers 
of  the  palace,  and  addressed  words  of  con- 
solation and  encouragement  to  each  of  them. 
He  gave  minute  directions  resjjecting  his 
obsequies  and  the  position  of  his  tomb  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Apostles  Peter  aud  Paul, 
and  ordered  that  his  funeral  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  least  possible  display,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  expenditure  which  could 
ill  be  spared  from  the  requirements  of  the 
war.  The  son  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 
arrived  at  this  stage  with  letters  from  his 
father,  but  he  refused  to  have  them  read  to 
him.  He  kept  his  eldest  son  for  several 
hours  alone  near  his  bed  to  give  him  his 
last  directions.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  about 
noon,  he  told  him  to  thank  the  garrison  of 
Sebastopol  in  his  name  for  their  heroic 
defence.  Xearly  the  last  words  he  articu- 
lated showed  his  supreme  anxiety  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  Prussia  in  the  discred- 
itable policy  which  that  Power  had  pur- 
sued. '  Tell  Fritz  (his  brother-in-law  the 
King  of  Prussia)  to  remain  the  same  for 
Eussia,  and  not  to  forget  the  words  of 
papa.'*    He  still  retained  his  consciousness, 

*  The  '  favourable  neutrality '  of  'Fritz '  in  this  war 
enabled  tlie  Prussians  to  carry  on  a  most  profitable 
trade  in  supplyin;;  the  Russians  with  munitions  of 
war,  and  all  other  articles  reijuired  by  them  in  the 
critical  state  of  their  affairs. 
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aud  began  to  repeat  after  his  confes.sor  the 
prayers  for  the  dying,  but  soon  lost  the 
power  of  speech,  and  calmly  expired  a  few 
minutes  after  noon.  He  was  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  unexijected  death  of  the  man  Avliose 
boundless  pride,  ambition,  and  extravagant 
vanity  had  led  to  so  much  bloodshed 
and  misery,  produced  a  profound  sensation 
througiiout  Europe.  In  our  own  country 
the  announcement  of- the  event  was  re- 
ceived with  something  lilce  awe.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  delineation  of  the 
termination  of  the  career  of  the  Rus- 
sian Autocrat  was  the  cartoon  of  John 
Leech,  entitled  '  General  F^vrier  turned 
Traitor,'  referring  to  the  boast  of  the 
Czar  that  Eussia  had  two  generals  on 
whom  she  could  always  rely,  General 
Janvier  and  General  Fi^vriei'.  The 
sketch  of  the  gifted  artist  represented 
General  February,  a  skeleton  in  Russian 
uniform,  while  the  snow  is  falling  thick 
around,  laying  his  bony  ice-cold  hand  on 
the  heart  of  the  sovereign,  and  betraying 
him  to  the  tomb.  The  unexpected  death 
of  this  powerful  monarch,  tlie  victim  of  his 
own  vaulting  ambition,  'which  had  over- 
leaped itself,'  and  of  the  bitter  mortification 
and  despair  produced  by  broken  hojies,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  reputation  for  invin- 
cibility and  infallibilty,  is  fitted  to  remind 
the  world  of  the  vivid  picture  which  the 
Hebrew  prophet  has  drawn  of  the  downfall 
of  the  King  of  Babylon — '  the  man  that 
made  the  eartli  to  tremble,  that  did  shake 
kingdoms,  that  made  the  world  a  wilder- 
ness, and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof,  that 
opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners,'  and 
whose  overthrow  made  the  earth  at  rest 
and  quiet. 

It  was  expected  in  some  quarters  that 
the  death  of  Nicholas  would  tend  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  that 
his  successor  Alexander,  whose  character 
was  supposed  to  be  less  imperious  and  in- 
fiexible  than  his  father's,  would  be  more 
anxious  to  make  peace.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  difference   of  character   and 


position,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  new 
Emperor  would  have  been  able,  if  he  had 
been  willing,  to  renounce  his  father's  policy 
and  to  show  himself  to  his  subjects  in  a 
less  patriotic  light  tlian  his  predecessor. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  contest 
was,  meanwhile  at  least,  to  proceed  with 
undiminished  bitterness. 

On  the  15th  of  March  a  conference  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Great  Powers 
was  opened  at  Vienna,  with  a  view  to  peace 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  four  points  which  had 
been  communicated  the  previous  year 
through  Austria  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, but  had  then  been  peremptorily 
rejected.  It  was  alleged,  however,  that 
Russia  was  now  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  these  i^relimi- 
naries,  wliicli  referred  to  the  Russian  jjro- 
tectorate  over  the  Principalities,  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  preponder- 
ance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  her 
claim  ^o  an  official  protectorate  over  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte.  It  speedily 
appeared,  however,  that  the  negotiations 
were  about  to  prove  abortive,  as  Russia 
would  listen  to  no  proposals  for  neutralizing 
the  Black  Sea  or  limiting  her  own  naval 
force  there.  This  decision  was  formally 
intimated  to  the  Conference  on  the  21st  of 
April.  Lord  Julni  Russell  and  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lluiys,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  declared  their  powers 
exhausted,  and  left  Vienna.  Austria,  anx- 
ious to  escape  if  possible  from  taking  an 
active  jiart  in  the  war,  which  slie  was 
bound  now  to  do  under  the  treaty  concluded 
witli  the  Western  Powers  on  2nd  December, 
1854,  made  another  proposition  for  the 
settlement  of  the  point  in  dispute,  which, 
as  Lord  Palmerston  remarked,  '  could  not 
be  more  accurately  described  than  in  the 
concise  terms '  of  a  j\Iemorandum  prepared 
by  the  I'rince  Consort,  '  namely,  that  in- 
stead of  making  to  cease  the  preponderance 
of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  it  would  per- 
petuate and  legalize  that  preponderance, 
and  that  instead  of  establishing  a  secure 
and  permanent  peace  it  would  only  establish 
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n  prospective  case  for  war.'  Through  some 
miaccoiTiitable  misconception  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  proposal,  the  British  and 
French  plenipotentiaries  expressed  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  agreement.  It 
met,  however,  with  tlie  decided  disapproval 
of  their  Governments.  JM.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  immediately  retired  from  office,  and 
Lord  John  raissell's  first  conclusion  was 
that  that  statesman's  resignation  involved 
his  own.  It  would  liave  been  well  for 
his  own  reputation  had  he  aeted  upon  this 
impression.  The  fact  of  his  concurrence  in 
the  views  of  the  French  plenipotentiary 
was  dragged  to  light  by  the  adversaries  of 
the  Government;  and  a  vote  of  censure 
having  been  threatened,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  on  the 
IGth  of  July.  The  result  of  the  Vienna 
Conference  made  it  evident  that  Prussia 
must  be  defeated  and  humbled  before  her 
pride  would  allow  her  to  submit  to  the 
terms  on  whicli  alone  the  Western  Powers 
could  honourably  make  peace.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  German 
Powers  had  gone  heartily  with  France  and 
Britain  in  resisting  the  ambitious  and  sinis- 
ter projects  of  the  Czar,  all  the  carnage  and 
sufferings  of  this  terrible  war  would  have 
been  prevented.  But  the  timid  shuffling 
policy  of  Austria,  and  the  cordial  though 
not  avowed  friendship  of  Prussia,  induced 
him  to  persevere  in  a  course  which  cost 
the  lives  of  vast  numbers  of  liis  subjects, 
to  say  notliing  of  the  desolation  which  it 
caused  in  many  a  French  and  British 
home,  and  brought  himself  prematurely  to 
the  grave.* 

While  the  Conferences  were  proceeding 
at  Vienna  the  allied  forces  were  actively 
prosecuting  the-  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Tlie 
old  and  almost  impassable  track-road  from 
Balaklava  to  the  camp  had  now  been  re- 

*  '  I  liave  here  a  statement,'  said  Lord  LaiisiloMiie 
ill  t)ie  House  of  Lords,  '  made  on  the  very  highest 
autliority,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  few  days 
before  the  death  of  the  Czar  a  return  was  made  up, 
stating  that  170,000  Paissians  had  died,  and  according 
to  a  supiileraentary  return  made  up  a  few  (hays  later, 
70,000  were  added  to  the  list,  making  a  total  loss  of 
240,000  men.' 


placed  by  a  railway,  which  conveyed  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  the  ammunition  required 
for  the  operations  in  front  of  .Sebastopol, 
and  supplies  for  the  troops.  The  soldiers 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  siege  were  in 
consequence  now  well  fed,  well  clad, and  well 
sheltered,  and  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
Peinforcements  too  were  rapidly  pouring 
in,  and  large  siege  guns  were  being  brought 
up  to  the  trenches  in  readiness  for  the 
renewal  of  the  bombardment.  But  the 
Eussians  had  not  relaxed  in  their  exertions 
to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  and 
were  as  diligently  occupied  as  ever  in 
throwing  up  fresh  earthworks.  The  French 
unfortunately  neglected  to  seize  and  fortify 
the  ]\Iamelon,  a  slight  elevation  in  front  of 
the  Malakoft",  while  it  was  still  free  to  them 
to  do  so.  It  was  suddenly  taken  possession 
of  on  the  night  of  the  9tli  of  March  by  the 
Eussians,  who  sunk  a  number  of  pits  before 
and  on  each  side  of  their  new  acc^uisition, 
to  serve  as  a  cover  for  their  riflemen. 
Their  fire  not  only  proved  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  our  allies,  but  on  a  dark  and  windy 
niglit  (22nd  March)  they  made  a  sally 
from  the  Mamelon,  drove  out  the  French 
troops  from  their  trenches,  and  then  made 
a  fierce  assault  on  the  flank  of  our  position. 
They  were  \dtimately  repulsed  by  detach- 
ments of  the  97th  and  77th  Eegiments,  but 
with  a  loss  to  the  British  of  13  officers  (one 
of  whom  was  Captain  Hedley  Vicars)  and 
1C9  men  killed,  12  officers  and  361  men 
wounded,  and  2  officers  and  54  men  missing. 
At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
April  the  second  bombardment  of  Sebas- 
topol commenced,  and  was  kept  up  with 
great  vigour  for  several  days,  but  without 
any  decisive  result.  An  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  carry  some  new  out- 
works and  ambuscades  of  the  Eussians  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  but  another 
attempt  made  on  the  following  night  was 
successful.  The  Eussians  were  driven  out 
after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  and  their 
gabionade  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  and  afforded  them  the  means  in 
future  botli  of  shelter  and  attack. 
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General  Canrobert,  though  a  brave  and 
intelligent  officer  and  strongly  attached  to 
the  British  officers,  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
sense  of  responsibility.  He  wanted  the  self- 
confidence  necessary  for  his  position,  and 
by  his  irresolution  repeatedly  prevented 
vigorous  measures,  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  would  have  been  attended 
by  a  successful  result.  He  was  conscious 
of  his  own  defects,  and  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  the  command.  His  request  was  complied 
with  by  the  Emperor,  and  Oeueral  Klissier, 
a  soldier  of  a  very  different  stamp — firm, 
resolute,  and  persistent — was  appointed  his 
successor.  The  difference  between  the  two 
men,  according  to  Marshal  Vaillant,  was 
this:  ' Pelissier  will  lose  14,000  men  for  a 
great  result  at  once,  while  Canrobert  would 
lose  the  like  number  by  driblets  without 
obtaining  any  advantage.'  In  an  interview 
with  Lord  Eaglan,  after  giving  np  his 
charge  to  Pelissiei-,  Canrobert  frankly 
owned  his  weakness,  and  said  that  the 
English  commander  ought  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  change,  since  he  should 
never  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  co- 
operate in  any  movement  involving  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  or  risks.  His  heart  and 
soul,  however,  were  in  the  enterprise,  and 
he  continued  to  give  his  valuable  services 
at  the  seat  of  war  as  a  general  of  division. 

The  allied  forces,  having  been  largely 
reinforced,  were  now  sufficiently  strong,  not 
only  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
but  to  strike  at  the  enemy  at  other  vulner- 
able places.  On  the  22nd  of  May  an  ex- 
pedition, comprising  a  large  body  of  troops 
— British,  French,  and  Turks — amounting 
in  all  to  about  16,500  men,  under  Sir 
George  Brown,  were  despatched  to  Kertch 
and  the  Straits  of  Yenikale,  which  lead 
into  the  Sea  of  Azoff;  there  being  every 
reason  to  believe  that  from  this  part  of  tlie 
Crimea  large  supplies  were  regularly  sent 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Sebastopol.  They 
disembarked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kertch  without  opposition,  and  soon  after 
they  had  landed  a  succession  of  loud  ex- 
plosions made  them  aware  that  the  Bussians 
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had  retreated  after  blowing  up  all  their 
fortifications  along  the  coast,  spiking  all 
their  guns,  and  destroying  innnense  stores 
of  provisions.  Passing  into  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  with  his  squadron  of  steamers  on 
the  2.5th  of  May,  Captain  Lyons,  a  gallant 
young  officer,  son  of  Admiral  Lyons,  found 
that  four  war  steamers  which  had  escaped 
from  Kertch  had  been  run  ashore  and  burnt 
to  the  water's  edge  at  Berdiansk.  The 
fortress  of  Anapa,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Kertch,  which  mounted  O-i 
guns,  with  14  mortars,  was  abandoned  and 
blown  np  by  the  garrison.  Numerous  ves- 
sels laden  with  corn  and  large  stores  of 
provisions  were  destroyed  at  Genetchi, 
Berdiansk,  Arabat,  and  Taganrog,  on  the 
Don.  It  was  calculated  that  the  stores 
destroyed  at  Kertch  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff 
alone  amounted  to  nearly  four  months' 
provisions  for  100,000  men,  the  loss  of 
which  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
Piussian  army  in  the  Crimea.* 

Tlie  third  bombardment  of  Sebastopol 
commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  6th  June, 
and  next  evening  simultaneous  attacks 
were  made  by  the  French,  under  General 
Bosquet,  upon  the  Mamelon  and  the  White 
"Works  close  to  Careening  Bay,  and  by  the 
British  upon  the  Quarries  in  front  of  the 
Kedan.  Both  were  completely  successful, 
though  the  assailants  were  exposed  to  a 
terrific  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  and 
a  lengthened  and  obstinate  confiict,  took 
place  within  the  redoubts  before  the  Eus- 
sians  were  driven  out.  Emboldened  by  this 
success,  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
JMalakoff  and  the  Kedan  was  resolved  on. 
Lord  Eaglan  was  of  opinion  that  the  Eedan 
could  not  be  taken  by  direct  assault,  but  if 
the  Malakoff  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies  the  Eedan  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of    the     besieger.5.  f      Subsequent    events 

*  Tliis  exiiedition  was  ijlanned  by  Lord  Eaglan  and 
Sir  Ednnind  Lyons,  but  the  consent  of  General  Can- 
robert was  rehietantly  given,  and  the  troops  were 
once  actually  recalled  iind  disembarked,  so  that  the 
gi-eat  success  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  our  allies. 

t  The  Prince  Consort  said,  '  The  attack  of  the  ISth 
June  was  a  blundering  episode,  prematurely  accel- 
erated by  the  success  of  the  7th.' 
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showed  the  correctness  of  this  opinion; 
but  the  British  commander  yichled  to 
the  urgent  request  of  the  French  general 
and  agreed  that  the  attack  ou  both 
shoukl  be  made  at  the  same  time.  The 
result  realized  his  worst  anticipations. 
Partly  owing  to  a  serious  mistake  on  the 
part  of  General  IMeyren,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  French  army, 
the  advance  of  the  troops  who  were  to 
make  tlie  attack  on  the  right  was  made 
prematurely,  and  was  in  consequence  not 
promptly  supported.  The  troops  were 
assailed  by  an  overwhelming  shower  of 
ball  and  grape,  not  only  from  the  works, 
but  also  from  the  enemy's  steamers  in 
the  harbour ;  and  the  English  attack  on 
the  Eedan  having  also  failed,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  simultaneous  support, 
and  were  comiielled  to  give  way.  General 
Eyre,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
2000  men  forced  his  way  into  the  town 
at  the  head  of  Dockyard  Creek,  and  held 
his  ground  until  the  evening  ;  but  the 
other  attacks  having  failed,  his  success  was 
of  no  avail,  and  he  withdrew  his  troops 
unmolested.  Our  loss  in  this  unfortunate 
encounter  amounted  to  1G.5  killed,  includ- 
ing Major-General  Sir  John  Campbell, 
Colonel  Shadforth,  Colonel  Yea,  and  other 
18  officers,  while  112G  were  wounded  and 
152  missing.  The  French  had  1598  killed 
or  missing,  and  1740  wounded.  The  Eus- 
sian.s,  according  to  their  own  account,  lost 
during  the  two  days  787  killed  and  4029 
wounded.  This  unfortunate  reverse  had  a 
most  injurious  effect  upon  the  venerable 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army, 
already  worn  out  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter  and  the  anxieties  of  the  siege.  On 
the  24th  he  was  seized  with  illness,  which, 
however,  did  not  assume  a  serious  aspect 
imtil  the  eveningof  the  28th, and  on  the  29tli 
he  died.  His  death  was  deeply  regretted  by 
the  whole  army,  who  were  warmly  attached 
to  him,  and  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  experience. 

Lord  Eaglan  was  succeeded  in  his  com- 
mand, in  right  of  seniority,   by   General 


Simpson,  whose  age  and  infirm  health 
rendered  him  imfit  for  such  an  onerous 
and  resijonsible  position,  and  who,  though 
a  respectable  officer,  had  no  claims  to  it  com- 
jjared  with  those  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  or 
General  Eyre.  He  was,  however,  confirmed 
in  his  command  by  the  Home  Crovernment. 
Since  the  repulse  of  the  18th  of  June 
before  Sebastopol,  the  allied  forces  had 
been  pushing  forward  their  approaches  with 
so  much  energy  that  it  was  obvious  to 
the  Bussians  that  a  decisive  assault  was 
imminent.  On  the  21st  of  July  General 
Simpson  telegraplied  to  Lord  Panmure  that 
his  advanced  trenches  were  within  200 
yards  of  the  Bedan,  and  could  not  be 
pushed  further  owing  to  the  rocky  nature 
of  the  ground.  The  daily  losses  in  the 
trenches  were  so  heavy  that  the  assault 
could  not  be  much  longer  delaj-ed.  The 
Eussians,  wlio  were  quite  aware  how 
matters  stood,  had  now  concentrated  the 
whole  military  resources  of  the  empire  in 
the  Crimea,  and  were  preparing  for  a 
supreme  effort  to  compel  the  allied  forces 
to  raise  the  siege,  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  overwhelm  them  by 
their  superior  numbers.  The  threatened 
blow  was  struck  on  the  16th  of  August. 
In  accordance  with  a  plan  formed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  a  body  of  between  50,000  and 
60,000  infantry,  with  IGO  pieces  of  artillery 
and  6000  cavalry,  descended  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie Heights  and  attacked  the  French 
and  Sardinian  lines  ou  the  right  of  the 
allied  position,  which  were  covered  along 
their  whole  length  by  the  river  Tchernaya, 
and  also  by  a  canal  or  aqueduct.  The  main 
brunt  of  the  battle  was  born  by  the  French. 
The  Eussians,  whose  courage  had  been 
stimulated  as  usual  by  copious  draughts  of 
brandy,  made  repeated  and  most  furious 
attacks  upon  the  centre  of  the  French 
position  at  the  Traktir  bridge  across  the 
Tchernaya,  but  were  driven  back  with 
terrible  slaughter,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  3000  killed  and  5000 
wounded.  Four  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken.     On  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
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found  four  days'  rations,  but  no  water,  so 
confident  had  their  generals  been  of  secur- 
ing their  hold  upon  the  river.  The  French 
had  9  officers  and  172  soldiers  killed,  and 
61  officers  and  1163  privates  wounded. 
The  losses  of  the  Sardinians  did  not  exceed 
200,  as  their  position  was  only  slightly 
assailed,  and  the  principal  part  which  their 
troops  took  in  the  battle  consisted  of  the 
fire  of  their  artillery,  which  was  admirably 
served,  and  did  great  'execution  upon  the 
crowded  columns  of  the  Eussians. 

The  French  lines  had  now  approached 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Malakoff,  and  on 
the  5th  of  September  a  terrific  cannonade 
was  opened  and  kept  up  till  noon  of  the 
8th,  the  time  fixed  for  the  assault.  '  This 
infernal  fire,'  says  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
'  principally  directed  against  the  embra- 
sures, proved  that  the  enemy  was  endeav- 
ouring to  dismount  our  guns,  to  demolish 
our  ramparts,  and  to  prepare  for  taking  the 
city  by  storm.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  repair  the  damage  done  to  our  works, 
and  our  efforts  were  limited  to  covering  the 
powder  magazine  and  the  blindages  with 
earth.  The  parapets  crumbled  down  and 
filled  up  the  ravines ;  it  was  necessary  to 
continue  clearing  the  embrasures,  and  the 
number  of  artillerymen  killed  was  so  great 
that  it  was  with  difliculty  we  could  bring  up 
others  to  take  their  place.  Our  loss  at  this 
period  of  the  siege  was  extraordinary  ;  from 
the  5th  to  the  8th  of  September  there  v/ere 
placed  Iwrs  dc  combat — superior  officers  to 
subalterns,  47 ;  and  3917  soldiers,  without 
reckoning  the  artillerymen  who  perished 
at  their  guns.' 

It  was  arranged  that  the  French  were  to 
storm  the  Malakoff,  and  as  soon  as  they 
liad  made  themselves  masters  of  that  for- 
midable work,  the  guns  of  which  com- 
pletely commanded  the  Picdan,  the  British 
troops  were  to  rush  upon  that  redoubt  and 
carry  it  by  assault.  General  Simpson  ex- 
pressed to  Lord  I'anmure  his  conviction 
that  a  direct  attack  upon  the  lledan  would 
fail,  and  that  a  combined  attack  by  the 
French  and  British  on  the  Malakoff  was  in 


his  opinion  the  only  feasable  project,  that 
being  the  key  of  the  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  presenting  fewer  obstacles  to  an 
attack.  The  result  proved  the  soundness 
of  this  opinion ;  but  like  Lord  Eaglan,  who 
had  expressed  the  same  view,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  the 
French  General. 

The  assault  was  made  at  mid-day,  as  the 
Russians  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring 
under  shelter  at  that  hour  and  taking  their 
repast.  At  noon  precisely  the  firing  ceased, 
and  the  assaulting  party,  consisting  of 
25,000  French  and  5000  Sardinians,  rushed 
upon  the  Malakoff,  crossed  the  ditches  ■with 
surprising  agility,  mounted  the  parapet, 
and  leaped  into  the  work,  and  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  which  lasted  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  tricolor  was  floating  on  the  para- 
pet of  the  captured  redoubt.  The  storming 
party  were  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
engineers,  who  instantly  proceeded  to  place 
the  hi^rd-won  heights  in  a  position  of 
defence  against  the  anticipated  attempt  of 
the  Eussians  to  retake  it.  The  enemy 
speedily  returned  in  dense  masses,  and 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  drive  out 
the  French.  But  a  strong  reinforcement 
was  desjiatched  to  their  assistance  by 
General  Bosquet.  A  tremendous  struggle 
ensued,  which  lasted  for  six  hours,  but 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  French,  who 
retained  possession  of  the  coveted  work. 

The  hoisting  of  the  French  flag  on  the 
]\Ialakoff  was  the  signal  for  the  British 
troops  to  advance  upon  the  Eedan,  but 
they  had  a  much  more  difficult  task  to 
perform.  The  French  were  very  near  the 
Malakoff,  having  only  a  few  yards  to  clear, 
and  its  guns  were  nearly  all  silenced,  but 
our  soldiers  had  to  traverse  220  yards  before 
they  reached  the  Eedan.  They  had  to 
march  over  this  space  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  grape,  and  it  was  soon  covered  witli 
the  bodies  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  assaulting  columns  consisted  of  only 
1000  men,  preceded  by  a  covering  party  of 
200  and  a  ladder  party  of  320  men — a  force 
much  too  small  for  such  a  difficult  enter- 
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prise.  Tliey  were  indeed  only  as  one  to  five 
of  the  defenders.  The  terrible  fire  of  the 
enemy  did  not,  however,  impede  tlieir  pro- 
gress. Led  by  their  officers  they  leaped 
into  the  ditch,  fifteen  feet  deep,  and,  scram- 
bling up  on  the  other  side,  scaled  the  jiara- 
pet  of  the  redoubt.  Eut  the  Eussians,  who 
had  flocked  to  the  traverses,  kept  up  such 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  assailants  tliat  they 
could  not  be  induced  by  their  officers  to 
make  a  rush  across  the  open  space  l)etween 
tlie  salient  and  the  traverses.  'No  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  tliem,  and  after  main- 
taining for  two  hours  the  unequal  combat, 
in  wliich  Colonel  "Windham  greatly  dis- 
tingiushed  himself  by  his  heroic  bravery, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the  vastly 
superior  force  opposed  to  them.  As  the 
struggle  for  tlie  Malakoff  was  still  going 
on,  P(ilissier  sent  a  message  to  General 
Simpson,  begging  him  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  tlie  French  by  renewing  the 
attack  upon  the  liedan,  but  tlie  English 
commander  sent  back  word  that  the 
trenches  were  too  crowded  for  him  to  do 
anytliing.  So,  as  it  was  remarked,  '  the  first 
assault  failed  because  too  few  took  part  in 
it,  and  a  second  was  imj^racticable  because 
there  were  too  many  present  when  it 
should  have  been  made.'  The  men  who 
now  filled  the  trenches,  and  were  prepared 
to  renew  the  attack,  were  the  Highlanders 
under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  Third 
Division  under  Sir  William  Eyre;  and  it 
was  indignantly  asked  at  the  time  why  the 
troops  of  the  Second  and  Light  Divisions, 
which  had  been  decimated  by  their  long 
and  laborious  service  in  the  trenches,  and 
had  their  ranks  supplied  by  raw  recruits, 
were  selected  by  General  Simpson  for  the 
perilous  assault,  instead  of  the  Highland 
Brigade,  consisting  of  some  of  the  finest 
soldiers  in  the  world,  wlio  had  not  been 
similarly  exposed  and  weakened.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had 
been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  the 
mortifying  reverse  sufifered  by  the  British 
arms  would  not  have  taken  place.  But  it 
was  only  the  old  story— '  Superb  courage 


and  skill  of  officers  and  men,  outrageously 
bad  generalsliip,'  which  cost  the  lives  of  no 
fewer  than  29  officers  and  356  sergeants 
and  privates,  while  1886,  including  12^ 
officers,  were  wounded  in  this  lamentable 
enterprise. 

In  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  it  was  arranged  that  the  French 
should,  simultaneously  with  their  assault 
on  the  Malakofi',  attack  the  redoubt  called 
the  Little  Eedan,  the  Bastion  du  Mai,  and 
the  Central  Bastion,  on  the  left.  The  for- 
mer was  intrusted  to  the  division  com- 
manded by  General  Canrobert,  the  latter 
to  a  detachment  from  General  Levaillant's 
division.  All  three  attacks  were  un- 
successful, from  causes  similar  to  those 
which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  British 
attack  on  the  Great  Eedan,  and  were 
attended  with  a  heavy  loss  of  superior 
officers  and  men.  No  fewer  than  four- 
generals  were  killed  and  five  severely 
woxmded.  Their  loss  in  these  attacks  and 
in  the  assault  on  the  Malakoff  amounted 
altogether  to  1489  killed,  4259  wounded, 
and  1400  missing.  The  Eussians,  according 
to  their  own  account,  lost  2684  killed,  7243 
wounded,  176o  missing. 

General  Simpson  had  resolved  to  make 
another  attack  on  the  Eedan  next  day,  but 
when  the  morrow  dawned  there  was  nothing 
to  attack.  The  loss  of  the  Malakoff — the 
key  of  Sebastopol — rendered  the  south  side 
of  the  town  quite  untenable.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  result  Prince  Gortschakoff  had 
made  preparations  to  withdraw  his  troops 
to  the  north  side.  The  town  was  evacuated 
in  the  course  of  the  night  by  means  of  a 
bridge  of  boats  which  had  lieen  constructed 
across  the  bay.  Terrific  explosions  made 
the  allied  troops  aware  of  what  was  going 
on,  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  highly  dangerous  to  have  entered 
the  place  at  that  moment.  The  Eussians 
set  fire  to  the  town  and  blew  up  the  build- 
ings in  every  direction.  The  ships  that 
still  remained  in  the  harboiir  were  eitlier 
sunk  or  set  on  fire.     The  regular  inhabit- 
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ants  and  a  portion  of  the  wounded,  as  well 
as  the  troops,  were  transferred  to  the  north 
side,  and  wlien  all  this  had  been  ;iPcom- 
plished  the  bridge  of  boats  was  reiiioved, 
and  a  deep  arm  of  the  sea  placed  between 
the  Russians  and  their  assailants.  '  It  is 
not  Sebastopol,'  said  Prince  Gortschakoff  in 
his  despatch, '  which  we  have  left  to  them, 
but  the  burning  ruins  of  the  town,  which 
we  ourselves  have  set  fire  to.' 

It  was  by  no  means  ■  safe  for  the  allies 
even  next  day  to  enter  the  abandoned  city, 
for  the  arsenals  and  powder  magazines  were 
exploding,  and  both  the  ijublic  buildings 
and  the  private  houses  were  in  flames. 
The  Eussians  had  also  left  numerous 
mines,  some  of  which  exploded  by  means 
of  wires  when  unwarily  trodelen  on.  The 
place  was  a  complete  ruin.  Tokens  of 
the  destruction  that  had  been  wrought  by 
the  terrible  bombardment  met  the  eye  on 
every  side.  The  houses  were  almost  all 
destroyed  and  stripped  of  their  furniture, 
and  the  streets  were  literally  paved  with 
fragments  of  shells  and  shot  sunk  in  the 
earth.  A  noble  building,  which  had  been 
used  as  an  hospital,  presented  a  shocking 
sight.  Upwards  of  1000  dead  were  found 
in  it,  who  the  day  before  had  been  carried 
into  it  alive,  besides  a  large  number  of 
wounded  soldiers  who  had  been  left 
behind  when  the  town  was  evacuated,  and 
who  implored  aid,  water,  or  food  from 
their  captors.  '  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
these  chambers  of  horror  (for  there  were 
many),'  says  the  Times  correspondent, '  were 
found  some  dead  and  some  living  British 
soldiers,  and  among  them  poor  Captain 
Vaughan  of  the  90th,  who  has  since  suc- 
cumbed to  his  wounds.' 

The  number  of  cannon  and  the  quantity 
of  the  materials  of  war  found  in  the  town 
was  immense.  It  appears  that  the  garrison 
had  about  800  pieces  of  artillery  mounted 
on  their  bastions  and  redoubts,  and  1500 
more  remained  as  the  prize  of  the  victors. 
They  set  about  rendering  the  destruction  of 
the  Russian  stronghold  complete,  by  blow- 
ing up  the  forts,  docks,  and  aqueducts,  on 


which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  expended 
enormous  sums  of  money.  These  stupend- 
ous works  had  been  constructed  with  extra- 
ordinary care  and  skill,  and  such  was  their 
solidity  that  even  the  force  of  gunpowder 
could  scarcely  suffice  to  lay  them  in  ruins. 

The  Eussian  commander-in-chief  in  his 
despatch  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  under- 
value the  effect  of  the  capture  of  tlie 
famous  stronghold  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
war.  '  Sebastopol,'  he  said  to  his  troops, 
'  kept  us  chained  to  its  walls ;  with  its 
fall  we  acquire  freedom  of  movement,  and 
a  new  war  commences  —  a  war  in  the 
open  field — that  must  be  congenial  to  the 
Eussian  soldiers.'  It  is,  however,  a  gross 
inaccuracy  to  speak,  as  the  young  Emperor 
of  Eussia  himself  did  in  his  order  of  the 
day  to  his  army,  of  the  protracted  struggle 
in  front  of  Sebastopol  as  '  a  siege,'  and  of 
the  defenders  of  the  town  as  '  a  garrison,' 
and  to  say  that  they  will  now  '  fall  back 
into  the  ranks  of  the  army.'  "When  a  siege 
and  a  garrison  are  spoken  of,  these  terms 
are  understood  to  describe  the  defence  of  a 
town  or  fortress  by  a  body  of  men  inclosed 
within  its  walls.  But  Sebastopol  was  never 
invested.  The  allied  forces  were  at  no 
time  sufficiently  numerous  even  to  close 
the  road  by  which  reinforcements  of  troops 
and  supplies  of  food  and  of  every  other 
requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  town  were 
poured  into  it  without  hindrance  or  moles- 
tation. The  lines  of  Sebastopol  were  .only 
the  advanced  works  of  the  imperial  army 
of  Eussia,  who  formed  the  real  garrison  of 
the  town.  Its  defenders  were  only  '  the 
head  of  a  column,  the  apex  of  a  pyramid, 
which  had  the  entire  military  resources  of 
the  Empire  behind  it.  The  troops  quar- 
tered in  Sebasto]3ol  or  on  the  Mackenzie 
Heights  were  in  direct  communication  with 
the  troops  massed  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  the  reserve  corps  at  iloscow,  and 
the  army  of  the  Baltic,  and  they  were  in- 
cessantly renewed.'  It  was  therefore  not  a 
garrison,  but  a  succession  of  armies  that 
the  allied  forces  encountered  and  defeated 
in  the  Crimea,  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol 
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and  the  campaign  of  1854-55  cost  Russia 
the  best  half  of  her  army.  The  duration  of 
the  siege,  though  it  led  to  severe  sufferings 
and  required  great  sacrifices,  in  the  end 
contributed  largely  to  increase  both  the 
political  and  military  results  of  the  victory. 
If  Sebastopol  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  allied  armies  by  a  sudden  attack  after 
the  battle  of  Alma,  it  is  clear  that  the 
success  of  such  an  enterprise  woidd  not 
have  had  one-tenth  part  of  the  same  effect 
on  both  the  resources  and  'the  jjrcs^iV/c  of 
the  Eussian  Empire,  or  on  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  as  the  laborious  and  sanguinary 
triumph  the  allied  generals  at  last  accom- 
plished. Xot  only  was  the  safety  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  secured,  but  the  maritime 
preponderance  of  Eussia  in  the  Black  Sea 
was  destroyed;  and,  above  all,  the  capa- 
bility of  Eussia  to  be  the  bulwark  of  despot- 
ism in  Europe,  if  not  altogether  brought  to 
an  end,  was  at  least  materially  lessened. 

The  terrible  strain  which  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol  had  put  upon  the  resources  of 
Eussia  was  now  felt  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
Empire.  Supplies  both  of  men  and  money 
were  imperatively  required  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  but  could  not  be  obtained.* 
"With  the  exception  of  the  first  corjis  d'ar- 
mic  and  the  Guards,  and  perhaps  half  of 
the  Grenadiers,  the  whole  of  the  Eussian 
forces  were  in  the  Crimea,  and  including 
all  arms — infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  sailors, 
marines,  and  10,000  militia — amounted  to 
only  130,000  men,  and  these  not  in  the 
best  condition ;  while  the  allies  could  muster 
211,000  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  of 
whom  51,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry, 
with  94  field-piece.s,  were  British. 

'  "What  we  want,'  wrote  Prince  Albert  to 
Baron  Stockmar,  '  is  a  united  command.  I 
would  embark  80,000  men  with  all  possible 
despatch,  and  march  from  Eupatoria  upon 
the  Strait  of  Perekop  or  Simpheropol,  and 
so  either  capture  the  whole  disorganized 

*  Punch  rein-esents  the  young  Cz.ar  kneeling  impluv- 
ingly  at  the  feet  of  a  st.alwart  capitalist,  with  .Jemsh 
features,  who  says, '  Want  a  little  money  to  go  on  with, 
eh  ;    "Well ;  but  Where's  your  security  ? ' 


army  or  force  it  to  a  disastrous  retreat. 
The  Eussian  army  is  frightfully  demora- 
lized.' J'lie  leaders  of  the  allied  forces, 
however,  were  unfortunately  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  resolution  or  energy  for  any 
enterprise  of  this  kind.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  had  either  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
or  Lord  Eaglau  lived  to  witness  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol  the  victory  of  the  8th  Sep- 
tember would  not  have  stopped  where  it 
did.  But  their  successors  were  apparently 
incapable  of  counsel  or  of  action;  they 
had  no  plan  of  operations,  and  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  turn  their 
success  to  account.  '  When  General  Simp- 
son telegraphed  that  he  must  wait  to 
know  the  intentions  and  plans  of  the  Eus- 
sians,  the  Queen  was  tempted  to  advise 
a  reference  to  St.  Petersburg  for  them.' 
Pelissier,  though  an  energetic  and  courage- 
ous soldier,  was  no  general.  He  was  devoid 
of  any  power  of  initiating  operations  him- 
self, and  he  doggedly  refused  to  adopt  any 
scheme  suggested  to  him  by  others.  After 
peace  was  concluded.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 
said  the  Eussians  '  admitted  unhesitatingly 
that  if  we  had  threatened  a  landing  between 
Sebastopol  and  Eupatoria  after  the  fall  of 
the  south  side,  they  would  have  left  the 
Crimea  by  all  practicable  routes,  but  Pelis- 
sier laughed  me  to  scorn  for  proposing  it.' 
The  allied  fleet,  however,  proceeded  to 
Kinburn,  where  the  united  rivers  of  the 
Bug  and  the  Dnieper  fall  into  the  Black 
Sea,  through  a  channel  protected  by  three 
forts.  A  vigorous  bombardment  (17th 
October)  silenced  the  guns  of  the  fort,  70 
in  number,  and  compelled  the  garrison, 
1500  strong,  to  surrender.  The  Eussians 
on  tliis  blew  up  and  evacuated  Oczakoff, 
'2\  miles  distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulf.  The  possession  of  these  forts  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  allies,  as  they  thus 
commanded  the  sea  approach  to  Kherson 
on  the  Dnieper,  and  Xicolaieff,  the  naval 
arsenal  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  Bug.  Ou 
the  29th  of  the  month  a  strong  force  of 
Eussian  cavahy  was  defeated  near  Eupa- 
toria by  three  regiments  of  French  cavalry, 
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supported  by  a  body  of  Turkish  and  Egyp- 
tian horse.  But  these  minor  successes, 
though  they  crippled  tlie  Eussian  resources, 
coukl  not  induce  General  Pelissier  to  follow 
up  the  blow  dealt  at  Sebastojiol.  General 
Simpson,  feeling  more  strongly  than  ever 
tliat  the  burden  laid  upon  liim  was  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear,  resigned  the  com- 
inandership  -  in  -  chief.  The  Government 
appointed  Sir  "William  Codrington  as  his 
successor.  There  was  nothing  in  the  past 
history  of  the  new  General  to  warrant,  and 
nothing  achieved  by  him  tended  to  vindi- 
cate, the  appointment  to  this  responsible 
position  of  an  officer  who  was  junior  to  three 
generals  present  with  the  army,  and  who 
had  all  much  stronger  claims  to  the  office. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  one  of  these,  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  England  on  leave. 
If  he  did  not  feel  the  slight  the  public  felt 
it  for  him ;  but  the  Queen  saw  him,  and 
having  stated  how  much  she  wished  that 
his  valuable  services  shoiild  not  be  lost  in 
the  Crimea,  the  gallant  soldier  replied  that 
he  would  return  immediately,  'for  that  if 
the  Queen  wished  it  he  was  ready  to  serve 
under  a  corporal.'  The  troops  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  Crimea,  where  they 
were  well  fed,  warmly  clad,  and  comforta- 
bly housed  in  M'ooden  huts,  so  that  they 
enjoyed  as  good  health,  and  on  the  whole 
were  as  well  protected  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  as  they  would  have  been  at 
home. 

The  allied  fleet  was  a  second  time  sent 
to  the  Baltic,  under  tlie  command  of  Eear- 
Admiral  Dundas  and  Eear- Admiral  Penaud, 
but  the  only  operation  of  any  importance 
effected  by  them  was  the  destruction  of 
Sweaborg,  which  protects  the  great  naval 
station  of  Helsiugfors.  A  bombardment  of 
two  days'  continuance  set  the  fortress  on 
fire,  and  the  store-houses,  magazines,  bar- 
racks, government  establishments,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  military  stores  were  all 
destroyed.  The  iitmost  indignation  was 
excited  in  England  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Eussians  in  firing  upon  a  boat's  crew  carry- 
ing a  flag  of  truce.     H.M.S.  Cossach,  when 


off  Hango  Head,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
despatched  a  cutter  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
land  three  prisoners  taken  on  board  some 
merchant  vessels.  After  landing  the  men  the 
officer  in  command,  along  with  them,  and 
tlie  ship's  doctor,  and  three  stewards,  one 
of  whom  carried  a  flag  of  truce  conspicu- 
ously displayed,  proceeded  towards  the 
telegrapli  station  to  communicate  with  the 
officer  there,  when  some  Eussian  soldiers 
suddenly  rose  from  an  ambuscade  and  fired 
upon  them.  Tliey  also  attacked  tlie  boat's 
crew  of  eleven,  killed  six,  and  badly 
wounded  four.  Prince  Dalgorouki,  the 
Eussian  ]\Iinister  of  "War  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  ajDpealed  to  for  redress  by  Admiral 
Dundas,  but  without  effect,  and  the  Admiral 
was  constrained  to  inform  the  Prince  that 
he  was  '  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  wilful 
falsehoods  had  been  invented  in  vindication 
of  a  disgraceful  outrage.' 

A  brilliant  episode  in  the  war  was  the 
heroic  c\pfence  of  Kars  by  the  Turks,  under 
the  command  of  General  Fenwick  "Williams, 
a  Britisli  officer  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
our  Government  to  act  as  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioner  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turkish  army  in  Asia.  Affairs  had  gone 
badly  in  that  quarter  during  the  previous 
year,  in  spite  of  the  ability  and  zeal  of 
M.  Guyon,  one  of  the  Hungarian  refugees, 
mainly  through  the  wrongheadedness  and 
incompetency  of  Zenif  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
commander-in-chief.  Tlie  Turks  suffered 
several  severe  defeats  in  July  and  August, 
1854-,  and  Kars  might  have  been  taken  at 
once  if  the  Eussians  had  promptly  followed 
up  their  victory.  They  delayed  so  long 
that  it  was  not  till  the  ICth  of  June,  1855, 
that  they  made  their  first  attack  on  that 
town.  General  Williams  reached  Kars  on 
the  26th  of  September,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Sandwith,  a  young  medical  man,  and 
three  British  officers — Colonel  Lake,  Major 
Teesdale,  and  Captain  Thompson.  He 
found  everything  in  a  state  of  disorder 
and  confusion,  and  had  to  contend  against 
official  stupidity,  corruption,  mismanage- 
ment,  and    ]"irocrastination    of    the    most 
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exasperating  kind.  On  tlie  morning  of 
the  29th  General  ^lonravieff,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  50,000  men,  with  twent}'- 
four  guns,  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  cany 
the  place  by  assault.  After  a  desperate 
struggle,  which  lasted  seven  liours,  not- 
withstanding their  overwlielming  numbers, 
the  Russians  were  completely  defeated  and 
compelled  to  retire,  leaving  5000  men  dead 
on  the  field  and  carrying  off  upwards  of 
7000  wounded.  The  IJussian  general,  thus 
baffled  in  his  attack,  converted  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  after  enduring  all  the 
horrors  of  famine  the  heroic  defenders  of 
this  important  town  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render on  the  20th  of  November.  General 
Mouravieff  showed  liis  appreciation  of  the 
gallant  efforts  of  the  besieged  by  the 
honourable  terms  which  he  granted  to 
them.  They  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
place  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  '  as 
a  testimony  to  the  valorous  resistance  made 
by  the  garrison  of  Kars  the  officers  of  all 
ranks  are  to  keep  their  swords.'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  siege  might  have  been 
raised  but  for  the  culpable  neglect  of  the 
Porte  and  its  allies  to  send  relief  to  the 
starving  heroes,  by  wliom  'the  bulwark  of 
Asia  ilinor,'  as  it  was  termed  by  Moura- 
vieff, was  so  resolutely  defended.  The  news 
of  this  close  to  the  splendid  courage  and 
endurance  displayed  in  the  defence  of  Kars 
excited  deep  indignation  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  '  The  fall  of  Kars,'  the 
Queen  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon, '  is  indeed  a 
disgrace  to  the  allies,  wlio  have  kept  200,000 
men  since  September  in  the  Crimea  to  make 
roads.'  The  chief  blame,  however,  rests 
certainly  with  ]\lavshal  I'elissier, who  'would 
not  let  any  troops  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison,  whilst  lie  must  have  premeditated 
not  using  his  army  in  the  Crimea.' 

After  the  termination  of  the  Vienna 
Conference  a  vigorous  effort  had  been  made 
by  the  peace  party  in  England,  supported 
by  the  I'eelites,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Tlie  leaders  of  that  party  had  acted  through- 
out in  perfect  consistency  with  their  prin- 
ciples,   and    deservedly    commanded    the 


respect  even  of  those  who  disapproved  of 
their  policy.  A  different  feeling,  however, 
prevailed  with  regard  to  the  Peelites,  and 
great  indignation  was  e.xpressed  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country  when  ^Ir.  Glad- 
stone, Sir  James  Graham,  and  ilr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  who  had  taken  part  in  originating 
and  conducting  the  war,  now  declared  it  to 
be  '  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  impolitic,  set 
before  the  country  all  the  imaginary  dan- 
gers with  which  their  fancy  could  supply 
them,  and  magnified  and  exaggerated  the 
force  of  the  enemy  and  the  difficulties  of 
our  position.'  Such  conduct,  opposed  alike 
to  integrity  and  sound  policy,  was  fitted,  as 
Prince  Albert  said,  to  '  give  new  hopes  and 
spirit  to  the  enemy,'  and  to  strengthen  the 
su.spicions  ruijustly  entertained  respecting 
the  secret  feelings  of  the  Peelite  members 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet.  'Xo  one,' 
said  a  Conservative  member  of  Parliament, 
'  could  hear  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  without 
feeling  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  lost 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  Cabinet  which 
was  overthrown  by  a  debate  in  the  House.' 
The  people  at  large,  however,  were  more 
than  ever  bent  on  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  to  an  effective  close,  and  the 
House  adopted  without  a  division  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that '  it  will  continue  to  give 
every  support  to  Her  Majesty  in  tlie  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  until  Her  Majesty 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,  obtain 
for  the  country  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.' 
The  French  people  had  never  been  very 
hearty  in  carrying  on  a  war  which  was  not 
calculated  to  secure  any  of  the  objects  of 
their  national  ambition ;  and  they,  or  at 
least  the  Parisians,  were  now  eager  to  bring 
it  to  an  end.  That  wish  was  mainly  due, 
as  Prince  Albert  said,  to  '  the  fickleness  and 
frivolity  of  the  nation,  and  the  stockbroking 
propensities  of  its  public  men  ;'  .but  it  was 
sedulously  fostered  by  Eussian  agents,  who 
strove  to  irritate  the  French  people  against 
the  British  Government  by  insinuating 
that  we  were  prosecuting  our  own  selfish 
interests  on  account  of  India,  and  were 
making  use  of  France  as  our  tool,  whose 
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interests  the  Emperor  was  sacrificing  to  us 
for  personal  and  dynastic  purposes  of  his 
own.  These  sinister  representations,  per- 
sistently made  through  every  possible  chan- 
nel, were  not  without  their  effect;  and  the 
leading  politicians  by  whom  the  Emperor 
was  surrounded  succeeded  in  iniluencing 
him  so  far  as  to  make  him  not  unwilling  to 
listen  to  some  propositions  of  Austria,  which, 
in  the  words  of  Trince  Albert,  '  as  they  set 
up  the  funds,  are  acce^itable  to  the  French 
Ministry,  but  are  full  of  mischievous  con- 
sequences to  us.'  The  Emperor,  however, 
was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  British  alliance, 
and  was  grateful  for  the  countenance  he 
had  received  both  from  our  Government 
and  our  Court.  On  the  IGth  of  April, 
1855,  he  and  the  Empress  visited  England, 
and  were  welcomed  both  by  the  people  and 
the  royal  family  with  a  degree  of  cordiality 
which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
mind,  and  the  return  visit  which  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort  paid  to  Paris  in  tlie 
month  of  July  helped  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  mutual  amity.  When,  therefore, 
a  direct  appeal  was  made  by  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  Emperor  himself,  respecting  tlie 
influence  which  Paissian  and  Austrian  in- 
trigues were  producing  on  men  in  office 
in  Paris,  and  the  language  which  they 
were  using  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
concluding  peace,  the  Emperor  cordially 
responded  to  Her  Majesty's  representations, 
and  lie  took  means  to  let  it  be  known  that 
he  would  be  no  party  to  a  jieace  of  which 
the  British  Government  did  not  approve. 

Austria  was  bound  liy  treaty  to  join 
Britain  and  France  in  active  operations 
against  Eussia,  but  she  had  hitherto  char- 
acteristically evaded  the  fulfilment  of  her 
obligation.s.  The  Viennese  Court  party, 
however,  saw  clearly  that  if  the  war  con- 
tinued Austria  would  be  compelled  to  take 
part  in  it,  to  avoid  dangerous  consequences 
to  her  own  interests.  Anxious  to  escape 
from  this  aUernative  she  framed  and  pre- 
sented to  Eussia  an  ultimatum,  specifying 
the  only  terms  on  which  the  allied  powers 
were  willing  to  make  peace,  which  were  sub- 
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stantially  the  same  as  tliose  brought  forward 
at  Vienna,  which  Eussia  had  then  rejected; 
and  intimating  that  if  this  ultimatum  should 
be  again  rejected  by  Eussia,  she  would  take 
part  with  the  allies  in  the  next  campaign. 
It  was  a  severe  blow  to  Eussian  pride,  not 
only  to  accept  the  terms  which  had  been 
previously  rejected  by  the  Czar,  but  to  do 
so  under  menace  from  Austria.  There  was 
no  help  for  it,  however.  Eussia  was  in  such 
a  state  of  exhaustion,  both  in  the  material 
and  the  sinews  of  war,  that  she  was  unaljle 
to  prolong  the  contest.  General  Delia 
Marmora,  the  Sardinian  commander,  on 
his  return  fronr  the  Crimea,  said  to  our 
ambassador  at  Turin,  '  The  Eussians  had  no 
cavalry  left,  guns  unhorsed,  regiments  un- 
officered,  the  men  armed  with  flint-and-steel 
muskets — in  short  they  were  dead  beat.'  In 
these  circumstances  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  submit,  and  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum was  accepted  by  the  Czar  on  the 
IGth  oj  January,  1856,  '  as  a  basis  for  peace 
negotiations.'  On  the  26th  of  February  a 
Congress  was  opened  at  Paris,  at  which 
Britain  was  represented  by  Lords  Clarendon 
and  Cowley,  and  an  armistice  was  at  once 
concluded. 

Prussia,  whose  policy  throughout  had 
been  of  the  most  contemptible  character, 
was  of  course  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
negotiations.*  Her  King,  who  no-w  appears 
for  the  first  time  to  have  become  conscious 
of  the  ignoble  position  in  which  his  vaunted 
neutrality  had  placed  his  kingdom, displayed 
a  pitiable  anxiety  that  Prussia  should  be 
represented  at  the  Conferences.  Austria, 
for  selfish  reasons  as  u.sual,  was  willing  to 

*  Leecli  issued  at  this  time  a  cartoon  representing  a 
door  over  which  is  iii.scribeil  '  The  Conference  Club 
.sits  here  daily.'  The  King  of  Prussia  in  a  tipsy  state 
is  trying  to  force  an  entrance,  declaring  that  if  Lord 
John  Eussell  and  the  other  pleuiixitentiaries  who  .ire 
keeping  him  out  will  let  him  in,  he  wont  make  a  row, 
and  will  stand  lots  of  champiagne.  This  liquor  was  said, 
unjustly,  to  be  a  weakness  of  the  poor  king.  He  was 
excluded  simpily  because  he  was  notoriously  the  ally 
and  slave  of  Paissia.  It  was  well  known  that  under 
the  guise  of  friendly  neutrality  he  had  persuaded  the 
Sultan  to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  by 
telling  him  the  most  scandalous  falsehoods  resjjecting 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  army. 
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concede  the  claim,  but  it  was  met  by  a 
decided  refusal  both  in  Paris  and  London. 
Tlie  poor  King  in  this  strait  stooped  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians ;  but  Leopold  was  aware  that  his 
intercession  would  be  in  vain.  Prince 
Albert  had  already  informed  him  that  the 
Cabinet  were  firmly  resolved  not  to  admit 
to  the  Conferences  a  power  unfriendly  to 
them  and  devoted  to  Eussia,  and  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conflict.  '  But  as  soon 
as  the  immediate  dispute  between  the 
lielligerents  was  adjusted,  if  any  general 
treaty  in  the  interests  of  Europe  came  to 
be  discussed,  then  would  be  the  time  to 
admit  Prussia  into  council. 

As  liad  been  foreseen  when  Piussia  ac- 
cepted the  terms  which  she  had  a  few 
months  before  rejected,  her  plenijioten- 
tiaries.  Baron  Brunow  and  Count  Orlotf,  put 
forth  their  ntmost  efforts  to  sow  jealousy 
between  Britain  and  France,  and  to  fritter 
away  the  conditions  of  the  ultimatum,  or 
to  evade  their  most  stringent  and  unpal- 
atable requirements  ;  but  all  in  vain.  The 
French  and  British  reijresentatives  co- 
operated cordially  in  insisting  upon  the 
terms  prescribed  and  demanded  by  their 
respective  Cabinets,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  stern  necessity  Eussia  consented  to  sur- 
render the  territorj'  she  possessed  in  Bess- 
arabia, to  restore  Kars,  and  to  come  under 
engagement  not  again  to  fortify  the  Aland 
Islands  in  the  Baltic — points  to  which  she 
most  strongly  objected.  The  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  at  length  signed  on  the  30th  of 
IMarcli.  The  news  was  received  in  Paris 
with  exultation,  but  in  Britain  with  only 
moderate  satisfaction.  The  nation  was 
now  thoroughly  roused,  and  was  jjrepared 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  or  without  the 
co-operation  of  France  until  Eussia  was 
not  only  humbled  for  the  present,  but 
deprived  of  the  power  again  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe  by  her  unscrupulous 
ambition  and  thirst  for  territorial  extension. 
The  treaty  was  regarded  in  a  very  different 
light  by  the  Eussians.  'AVe  have  been 
beaten,'  said  Baron  Brunow  to  Lord  Clar- 


endon; 'Eussia  is  humiliated,    and  she  is 
about  to  sign  a  treaty  such  as  was  never 
signed  by  Eussia  before.'     The  treaty  first 
of  all  declared  that  Kars  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  Sultan,  and  that  Sebastopol,  along 
with  the  other  towns  and  ports  in  the  Crimea 
taken  by  the  allies,  was  to  be  given  back  to 
Eussia.      Prisoners    of   war    were    to    be 
delivered  up  on  either  side,  and  a  full  and 
entire  amnesty  granted  to  the  subjects  of 
either  party  who  may  have  been  compro- 
mised by  connection  with  the  enemy.     The 
Sublime  Porte  was  admitted  to  participate 
in  all  the  advantages  of  the  public  law  and 
system  of  Europe.  The  other  Powers  engaged 
to  resjiect  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the   Ottoman  Empire.     They 
guaranteed  in  common  the  strict  observance 
of  that  engagement,  and  declared  that  they 
would    in    consequence    consider   any   act 
tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question  of 
general  interest.     In  tlie  event  of  a  misun- 
derstanding between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
one  or  more  of  the  other  contracting  Powers, 
each  engaged  to  submit  the  cause  of  quarrel 
to  the  others  before  having  recourse  to  arms. 
The  Sultan  recorded  his  generous  intentions 
towards   tlie    Christian   population  of   his 
empire,  and  intimated  his  having  issued  a 
firman  with   the   view    to   ameliorate   the 
condition  of  his  subjects  without  distinction 
of  religion  or   race,  and  had  resolved   to 
intimate  to  the  other  Powers  the  purposes 
of    the    firman   '  emanating   spontaneously 
from  his    sovereign   wiE.'     It   was   to   be 
clearly  understood  that  no  right  of  inter- 
ference was  to  be  given  to  the  other  Powers 
in  the   relations  of   the   Sultan   with   his 
subjects,  or  in  the  internal  administration 
of  his  empire.     It  was  distinctly  specified 
that   '  the    Black    Sea   is    neutralized ;   its 
waters  and  ports,  thrown  open  to  the  mei'- 
cantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally 
and  in  perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  flag 
of  war  either  of  the  Powers  possessing  its 
coasts  or  of  any  other,'  with  the  exceptions 
specified    in    subsequent   articles.      These 
exceptions  only  reserved  the  right  of  each 
of  the  Powers  to  have  the  same  number  of 
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small  armed  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea  to 
protect  the  coasts.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
rebuilding  of  Sebastopol,  it  was  declared 
that  the  Sultan  and  the  Emperor  engaged 
not  to  establish  or  to  maintain  any  military 
or  maritime  arsenals  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube 
was  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  ilags  of  all 
nations,  and  a  commission  was  to  be  named, 
composed  of  a  delegate  from  each  of  the 
contracting  states,  who  shall  cause  to  be 
executed  the  works  necessary  to  clear  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  and  put  and  main- 
tain them  in  the  best  possible  state  for 
navigation.  In  order  more  fully  to  secure 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  in 
exchange  for  the  towns  restored  to  him,  the 
Emperor  consented  to  the  rectification  of 
his  frontier  in  Bessarabia,  the  territory 
ceded  by  Ilnssia  to  be  annexed  to  Moldavia 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  The 
principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  to  continue  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Sultan,  who  engaged  to  preserve  to 
them  an  independent  and  national  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  full  liberty  of  worship, 
legislation,  commerce,  and  navigation.  Their 
rights  and  privileges  were  to  be  placed  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  contracting  Powers,  but 
with  no  separate  right  of  interference  in 
their  affairs.  If  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
the  Principalities  shall  be  menaced  or  com- 
promised, the  Sublime  Porte  shall  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  other  contracting 
Powers  regarding  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
restore  peace,  and  no  armed  intervention 
shall  take  place  without  their  sanction. 
The  existing  frontier  of  Servia  was  to  be 
maintained,  and  its  rights  and  privileges 
were  to  be  guaranteed.  A  convention  was 
added  to  the  treaty  respecting  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  By 
this  convention  the  Sultan  declared  that  he 
would  maintain  the  ancient  rule  prohibit- 
ing ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers  from 
entering  the  straits  so  long  as  the  Porte  is 
at  peace;  and  the  contracting  I'owers,  on 
the  other  hand,  engaged  to  respect  this 
determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform 


themselves  to  the  principle  thus  declared. 
The  Sultan  reserved  to  himself,  as  in  past 
times,  to  deliver  iirmans  of  passage  for 
light  vessels  under  the  flag  of  war  employed 
in  the  service  of  foreign  Powers  ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  their  diplomatic  missions.  A  separ- 
ate convention  as  to  the  Black  Sea,  between 
Paissia  and  Turkey,  agreed  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  have  in  that  sea  six 
light  steam  vessels  of  not  more  than  800 
tons,  and  four  steam  or  sailing  vessels  of 
not  more  than  200  tons  each. 

The  allied  Powers  deemed  it  necessary 
to  protect  Sweden  also  against  the 
further  encroachments  of  her  unscrupu- 
lous neighliour,  and  a  treaty  was  formed 
between  that  kingdom  and  France  and 
Britain.  By  this  treaty  Sweden  bound  her- 
.self  not  to  cede  to  Russia  any  part  of  her 
present  territories,  or  any  rights  of  fish- 
ery ;  and  the  other  two  Powers  engaged  to 
maiijtain  Sweden  by  force  against  any 
aggression. 

Before  the  members  of  the  Conference 
separated,  they  agreed  to  the  following 
very  important  improvements  of  interna- 
tional law  relating  to  maritime  operations 
in  the  time  of  war ; — 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  to  be  abolished. 

2.  The  nentral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  vrith  tlie  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an 
enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effective,  tliat  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
sutJicient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  enemy's 
coast. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
refused  to  renounce  the  right  of  privateer- 
ing. The  declarations  of  tlie  Conference  were 
therefore  made  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  State,  which  was  the  first  to  suffer 
severely  from  its  refusal  to  agree  to  the  de- 
claration adopted  by  the  European  Powers. 

Difficulties  shortly  arose  respecting  the 
execution  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Meca,  caused  by  the  tricky  con- 
duct of  the  Russians.  Tiiey  demolished  the 
fortifications  of  Kars,  and  also  of  Ismacl 
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and  Neva,  witliin  that  part  of  Bessarabia 
wliicli  was  to  be  surrendered  to  Turkey — 
an  ebullition  of  ill-liuniour  and  revenf;e 
that  might  be  called  childish,  as  Lord  Pal- 
iiierston  told  the  Paissian  Amljassador;  and 
an  act  of  gratuitous  injury  to  the  Turks,  as 
putting  them  to  the  expense  of  reconstruct- 
irjg  the  walls.  They  delayed  the  evacua- 
tion of  Turkish  Armenia,  they  attempted 
to  take  possession  of  Serpents  Island,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  ;  antl  they  tried, 
by  a  very  characteristic  trick,  to  alter  in 
their  favour  the  frontier  of  Bessarabia  laid 
down  in  the  treaty.  But  the  firmness  of 
the  British  Government  compelled  the 
Eussiau  Czar  and  his  advisers  to  execute 
it  to  the  letter. 

Thus  terminated  the  most  de.structive 
war  of  the  present  age.  It  cost  our  country 
about  24,000  men,  of  whom  only  one-sixth 
fell  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds.  The  rest 
were  the  victims  of  cholera  and  other  dis- 
eases, brought  on  by  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
laws,  and  the  want  of  proper  supplies  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  sufferings 
and  losses  of  the  French  were  far  gi'eater 
than  was  generally  supposed  at  the  time. 
It  is  confessed  that  they  lost  60,000  at  least. 
They  concealed  and  extenuated  the  amount 
of  their  disasters,  while  we  proclaimed  and 
exaggerated  ours ;  biit  they  were  far  out- 
stripped by  those  of  the  Itussians.  The 
mortality  among  their  soldiers  was  quite 
appalling.  In  the  last  three  days'  bom- 
liardment  and  the  assault,  39,000  men  were 
wounded,  and  to  such  extremities  were 
they  reduced,  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  evacuate  Sebastopol 
in  two  days,  even  if  the  assault  had  not 
taken  place.  It  was  said  that  90,000  had 
been  buried  on  the  north  side  during  the 
siege,  and  their  total  loss  of  men  durinc; 
the  war  was  estimated  by  the  Eussians 
themselves  at  500,000.  This  frightful  loss 
of  life,  to  saj-  nothing  of  all  the  other 
fruits  of  this  unjustifiable  war,  was  ascribed 
by  Count  Orloft',  one  of  the  Eussian  pleni- 
potentiaries, solely  to  the  rashness  of  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia  and  a  blundering  diplo- 


macy. '  The  whole  diplomacy  of  Eussia  in 
connection  with  the  Eastern  Question,'  he 
said,  '  was  a  series  of  blunders,  which  lost 
to  Eussia  good  opportunities  of  retiring 
from  a  contest  that  should  never  have  been 
undertaken.' 

The  condition  of  the  French  forces  after 
Sebastopol  had  fallen  proved  conclusively 
that  the  French  army  system  was  much 
inferior  to  our  own,  as  then  reorganized  and 
reformed.  Week  by  week,  and  month  by 
month,  the  British  soldiers  had  been  getting 
into  finer  condition,  while  the  French  were 
being  cut  down  by  want  of  shelter,  food, 
and  clothing,  and  by  disease.  They  were 
badly  housed,  and  without  fresh  meat  or 
vegetables.  Their  ranks  were  decimated 
by  typhus,  scurvy,  and  consumption.  Their 
medical  staff  was  miserably  deficient,  and 
wholly  unfit  to  gra^jple  with  the  ravages  of 
disease.  They  sometimes  lost  by  disease 
and  hardship  120  men  a  day;  we,  on  an 
average,  not  five  a  week,  and  sometimes 
not  one.  Indeed,  the  relative  conditions  of 
the  two  allied  forces  in  February,  1856, 
were  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  they 
were  in  February,  1855.  'It  will  amuse 
you  to  hear,'  wrote  Prince  Albert  to  Stock- 
mar,  '  that  while  the  Chelsea  Court  of 
Inquiry  is  tr}'ing  our  generals,  the  French 
War  Ministry  have  sent  a  commission  to 
the  Crimea  to  study  our  hospital  system, 
as  the  French  one  has  completely  broken 
down.  Out  of  03,000  men  we  have  only 
5000  sick,  while  the  French,  out  of  150,000, 
have  42,000  sick,  of  whom  250  die  dailj', 
while  we  lose  three.'  M.  Baudieux,  the 
Inspector  of  French  Ambulances,  who  was 
sent  to  the  Crimea  to  examine  the  British 
system  on  the  spot,  made  no  secret  of  his 
conviction  from  w-hat  he  saw  there,  that  the 
good  state  of  the  British  army  was  due  to 
the  superiority  of  our  system.  The  final 
evacuation  of  the  Crimea  took  place  on 
the  12th  of  July.  On  that  day  General 
Codrington  formally  gave  up  Balaklava  and 
the  ruins  of  Sebastopol  to  the  Eussians, 
and  then  embarked  with  his  personal 
staff  for  England. 


CHAPTETt     XV. 

War  with  Persia— Seizure  of  Herat  Iiy  tlie  Sliali— British  Expedition  to  tlie  Persian  Gulf— Defeat  of  the  Persian  troops  and 
submission  of  the  Sliah — Mioiinderstandint;  between  the  British  oflicials  and  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton — Con- 
duet  of  Sir  John  Bowring— Attack  upon  Canton — Discussion  on  the  subject  in  tlie  House  of  Commons— Defeat  of  the 
Government — Dissolution  of  Parliament — Popularity  of  I>ord  Palmerstou — I!eturns  favourable  to  the  Ministry — Indian 
JIutiny— The  Greased  Cartridi;cs— Nature  and  causes  of  the  revolt  of  tlie  Sepoys — The  chupatties — jfutiny  at 
Jleerut  — Mismanagement  of  General  Hewitt — Escape  of  the  rebels  to  Delhi — Outbreak  and  horrible  excesses  in  that 
city— Gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Willougliby— State  of  Oude— Intrigues  of  Nana  Sahib— Sir  Henry  Lawrence — 
The  Governor-Generars  prompt  measures- Feeling  in  Calcutta — Sir  Colin  Campbell  despatched  to  India— Troops 
sent  out  from  Britain— Death  of  General  Anson — Forces  collected  for  the  Siege  of  Delhi— Defeat  of  the  rebels  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city— Kevolt  of  the  Sepoys  at  Benares— Disarmament  of  the  Native  Troops — JIassacre  of  the  European 
officers  at  Allahabad.  The  Moulvie— General  NeiU's  arriv.d  and  vigorous  measures — Massacre  of  the  Garrison  at 
Jhansi  — Outbreak  at  Aligurh  —  Lientenant-Govemor  Colvin's  proceedings— Scindiah  —  Meeting  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent- Holkar — JIutiny  of  his  Contingent  at  Indore— Outbreak  of  the  Sepoys  at  JIhow  and  murder  of  Colonel 
Piatt— Mutiny  at  Neemueh  — Battle  of  Sassiah — Life  in  the  Fort  of  Agra — Death  and  Character  of  Mr.  Colvin — 
Mutiny  and  massacre  at  Bareilly,  and  at  MozufFernuggar — Mr.  Wilson  at  Moradabad — Kevolts  at  Shahjehanpore  and 
Budaon — Terrible  tragedy  at  Futleghur— Cawnpore— Sir  Hugh  Wheeler— Nana  Sahib's  treachery  and  fiendish  cruelty 
—  Massacre  of  the  Cawnpore  Garrison. 


The  peace  whicli  had  beeu  inaugurated  at 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  A\'ar  was,  unfor- 
tunately, not  of  long  duration.  Indeed, 
before  hostilities  with  Paissia  terminated,  a 
little  war  had  broken  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  Persia,  owing  to  the  occupation 
of  Herat  by  the  Shah,  in  defiance  of  en- 
gagements wliieh  he  had  undertaken  with 
our  Government  in  1853.  In  that  year  the 
Persian  Government  had  engaged  not  to 
send  an  army  to  Herat  unless  foreign  troops 
should  invade  that  important  place.  They 
also  engaged  to  abstain  from  all  interfer- 
ence whatsoever  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Herat,  and  to  relinquish  all  pretension  to 
any  acknowledgment  of  allegiance  or  sub- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  peojjle  of  that  city 
to  the  Government  of  Persia.  In  direct 
violation  of  this  treaty,  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment, which  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Britain, 
invaded  the  territory  of  Herat  and  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  which,  after  holding  out 
for  several  months,  was  ultimately  obliged 
to  surrender.  It  was  then  formally  de- 
clared to  be  annexed  to  Persia.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  British  Government 
while  these  operations  were  being  carried 
on  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
demand  for  redress  having  been  persistently 
evaded,  they  resolved  to  compel  the  Per- 
sians by  force  of  arms  to  evacuate  Herat, 


and  to  come  under  oblisjations  not  acrain  to 
interfere  with  its  affairs.  Lord  Palmerston 
foresaw  that  Khiva  and  Bokhara  would 
shortly  be  occupied  by  Paissia,  and  that 
Cabul  and  Candaliar  might  before  very 
long  be  deemed  the  advanced  posts  of 
Briti.sli  India.  It  had  therefore  become 
a  matter  of  great  importance  that  Herat 
should  not  fall  to  a  power  that  was  the 
subservient  tool  of  liussia.  He  wrote  to 
Lord  Clarendon  (17th  February,  1857) — 
'  We  are  beginning  to  repel  the  first  open- 
ing of  trenches  against  India  by  Eussia ; 
and  whatever  difficulties  Ferokh  (the  Per- 
sian ambassador)  may  make  about  -Afghan- 
istan, we  may  be  sure  that  Eussia  is  his 
prompter  and  secret  backer.'  An  expedi- 
tion which  was  promptly  despatched  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Persian  troops  at  Eeshire,  and  captured 
Bushire.  The  Shah  and  his  advisers,  thus 
made  to  feel  sharply  the  power  of  the 
adversary  whom  they  had  provoked,  were 
fain  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  upon 
them.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
Queen  of  England  and  '  His  Majesty  whose 
Standard  is  the  Sun '  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  4th  of  March.  Persia  renounced 
all  claim  or  dominion  over  Herat  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  all  future  design  or  attempt 
to  invade  Herat;   and,  moreover,  engaged 
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to  refer  any  future  differences  she  might 
have  with  the  Afghan  states  to  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  British  Governnient.  Lord 
Palnierstoir  also  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  this  war  afforded  him 
to  obtain  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

A  misunderstanding  which  took  place  at 
this  time  between  the  Chinese  Government 
and  the  British  authorities  at  Canton,  was 
attended  with  much  more  «erious  con- 
sequences. Under  treaties  with  China, 
British  vessels  were  to  be  subject  to  con- 
sular jurisdiction  only ;  Imt  for  some  time 
the  local  authorities  at  Canton  had  shown 
a  determination  to  abridge  or  even  with- 
hold the  privileges  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  treaty  to  grant.  An  incident 
which  occurred  at  this  period  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  A  Chinese  built  lorcha, 
called  the  Arrov:,  had  for  some  time  been 
trading  in  Chinese  waters  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag.  "While  this  vessel 
was  lying  in  the  river  off  Canton,  flying  the 
British  fiarr,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
Octobei-,  she  was  suddenly  boarded  by  a 
body  of  men  from  a  Chinese  war-junk,  who 
carried  off  twelve  of  her  fourteen  crew  on 
a  charge  of  piracy.  Sir  John  BowTing, 
governor  of  Hong  Kong,  demanded  satis- 
faction from  the  Chinese  commissioner, 
Yeh ;  and  on  his  refusal,  Admiral  Sir 
Michael  Seymour,  commander  of  the 
British  fleet  on  the  China  station,  was 
directed  to  enforce  the  demand.  The 
seizure  of  a  Chinese  junk  having  failed  to 
produce  any  effect,  the  admiral  destroyed 
a  number  of  the  forts  which  defended  the 
approaches  to  Canton.  The  twelve  men 
who  had  been  seized  were  then  sent  back 
by  Yeh,  but  as  no  apology  was  tendered  by 
the  commissioner,  our  consul  refused  to 
receive  them,  and  they  were  again  taken 
away  by  the  Chinese.  At  this  stage  Sir 
John  Bowring  thought  fit  to  add  to  his 
former  demands  one  for  the  admission  of 
foreigners  to  the  port  and  city  of  Canton — 
a  condition  of  the  treaty  of  1842  which 
had    hitherto   been   evaded.      Xo   answer 


having  been  returned  to  the  demand  for 
admission  to  Canton,  which  the  British 
Government  had  hitherto  declined  to  en- 
force, Sir  jMichael  Seymour,  on  the  27th, 
opened  fire  upon  some  Government  build- 
ings at  Canton,  and  shelled  a  body  of 
troops  who  had  taken  up  their  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  city.  Yeh  retaliated 
by  proclamations  offering  rewards  for  the 
heads  of  the  '  barbarians.' 

On  the  29th  a  bod}'  of  seamen  and 
marines  landed  from  the  fleet,  blew  open 
the  cit}'  gate,  and  penetrated  into  the  citj% 
but  withdrew  and  re-embarked  at  sunset. 
As  the  Chinese  authorities  still  obstinately 
refused  to  comply  with  Sir  John  Bowring's 
demand,  the  admiral  renewed  the  attack 
on  the  3rd  of  November,  and  then,  after 
further  waiting  in  vain  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Chinese,  he  assailed,  on  the 
12th  and  13th  of  that  month,  the  Bogue, 
the  Wantung,  and  the  Annunghoy  forts, 
mounting  together  upwards  of  100  guns, 
and  captured  them  with  scarcely  any  loss. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  December  the 
Chinese  set  fire  to  the  foreign  factories 
close  by  Canton,  and  the  buildings  w'ere 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

"When  the  news  of  these  untoward  events 
reached  this  country,  a  strong  feeling  of 
surprise  and  dissatisfaction  was  excited. 
Lord  Derliy,  on  the  24th  of  Februarj-, 
challenged  tlie  action  of  the  British  officials 
at  Canton,  and  of  the  home  Government, 
who  had  intimated  their  intention  to  defend 
them ;  but  after  a  two  nights'  debate,  his 
resolutions,  though  supported  with  great 
abihty  by  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Grey,  and 
Elleuborough,  were  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-six.  The  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
different  result.  On  the  26th  of  February 
Mr.  Cobden  moved — '  That  this  House  has 
heard  with  concern  of  the  conflicts  which 
have  occurred  between  the  British  and 
Chinese  authorities  in  the  Canton  Eiver, 
and  without  exjiressing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Government  of 
China  may  have  afforded  this  country  cause 
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of  complaint  respecting  tlie  non-fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  of  1842,  this  House  considers 
that  the  papers  which  liave  heen  laid  upon 
the  table  fail  to  establish  satisfactory 
grounds  for  the  violent  measures  resorted 
to  at  Canton  in  the  late  affair  of  the  Arroiv; 
and  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  oiir  commercial 
relations  with  China.'  The  debate  on  i\Ir. 
Cobden's  motion,  which  was  continued  for 
four  nights,  was  characterized  by  extraor- 
dinary ability,  and  nearly  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  House,  including  the  ablest 
lawyers,  took  part  in  it.  Statesmen  of 
such  varied  political  opinions  as  Lord 
John  Eussell,  j\Ir.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Eoebuck,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Mr.  Whiteside,  joined  in  the  attack  on  the 
Government.  The  defence  of  their  action 
in  this  matter  mainly  rested  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  spoke  with  great  vigour 
and  effect.  He  concluded  his  speech  with 
some  pointed  and  pungent  strictures  upon 
the  combination  of  parties  confederated 
against  him,  warning  the  House  thatit  had 
iu  its  keeping  not  only  the  interests  and 
lives  of  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
but  also  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
country. 

On  the  merits  of  the  case  taken  by 
itself,  the  verdict  both  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  would  have  been 
given  in  condemnation  of  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring,  whose  conduct  was  handled  with 
great  and  merited  severity  by  his  former 
I'adical  associates  in  the  Commons;  but  as 
the  debate  proceeded  it  became  one  of  con- 
fidence or  no  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Meetings  were  held  botli  by  the 
Opposition  on  the  one  hand,  and  l)y  the 
friends  of  the  Ministry  on  the  other,  at 
each  of  which  resolutions  were  adopted  to 
e.xert  all  their  energy  to  secure  the  victory 
of  their  party.  lUit  the  question  at  issue 
was  one  on  Avhich  Conservatives,  Peel- 
ites,  Piadicals,  and  the  Manchester  school, 
though  differing  widely  on  general  politics, 
could  unite,  while  the  Government  had 
alienated  a  good  many  of  their  supporters 


by  the  indifference  which  they  had  shown 
to  the  cause  of  Peform.  In  consequence,  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  professed 
Liberal  principles  regarded  the  fate  of  tlie 
Ministry  with  indifference,  and  declined 
to  vote.  The  issue  was,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  doubtful,  though  it  was  generally 
expected  that  it  would  be  favourable  to 
the  Government.  The  question  was  put 
upon  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Cobden's 
resolution,  the  first  paragraph  being  with- 
drawn, and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
sixteen — 2G3  voting  for  it,  and  247  against. 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  said  in  his  speech,  '  Let 
the  noble  lord  who  complained  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  not  only  com- 
plain to  the  country,  but  let  him  appeal  to 
it.'  He  probably  did  not  think  that  he 
would  be  taken  at  his  word ;  he  certainly 
did  not  expect  the  result  which  followed 
that  appeal.  The  next  day  but  one  Lord 
Pahyerston  announced  to  the  House  that 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  bu.siness  could  be 
completed  Parliament  would  be  dissolved. 
iMeanwhile  no  time  was  lost  in  despatching 
to  China  the  Earl  of  Elgin — 'a  man  willi  the 
ability  and  resolution  to  insure  success,  and 
the  native  strength  that  can  afford  to  be 
merciful  '■ — with  full  powers  to  carry  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  to  a  successful 
termination.  Ko  time  was  lost  in  voting  a 
provisional  budget,  arranging  the  taxes,  and 
passing  the  Mutiny  Bill.  Lord'  Derby 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Income-Tax  Bill,  to 
place  before  the  country  a  programme  of 
the  policy  of  the  Conservative  party.  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  who  for  nearly  eighteen 
years  had  filled  the  chair  of  the  House 
with  unusual  approbation  and  distinguished 
success,  intimated  his  intention  to  retire, 
and  was  cordially  thanked  for  his  services, 
the  members  showing  their  re.spect  by  all 
remaining  uncovered  while  he  delivered  his 
farewell  address.  On  Saturday,  the  21st 
of  j\Iarch,  the  two  Houses  were  prorogued 
with  the  usual  formalities,  by  Commission, 
until  the  30tli  of  April.  A  few  hours 
later  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring 
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the  Parliament  to  be  dissolved.  The  new 
■writs  were  almost  immediately  sent  out, 
and  the  new  election  became  tlie  absorbing 
theme  of  public  attention. 

Tiie    question    on    which    the    contest 
mainly  turned   was   purely  personal,    and 
had  very  little  connection  with  the  character 
of  the  policy  which  had  been  condemned 
by  the  vote  of   the   House  of   Commons. 
Lord  Palraerston,  in  the  address  which  he 
put   forth    to    the    country   through    the 
electors  of  Tiverton,  distinctly  challenged 
the  verdict  of  the  constituencies  as  one  of 
confidence  or  no  confidence  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  they  responded  to  the  appeal 
by   expressing   the    fullest    confidence    in 
himself.     He  was  at  this  time  personally 
at  the    height    of    his    popularity.      The 
country    remembered     that    when     other 
statesmen   who   had   shared  the  responsi- 
bility of  commencing  the  war  with  Piussia 
had    lost    heart    and    shrunk    from    con- 
tinuing that  great  conflict.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston   had   firmly   kept    at    his    post,   and 
carried  the  contest  to  a  successful  issue, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  European  Con- 
gress.    They  admired  the  energ}%  the  ad- 
dress, the  patriotic  spirit    of  the  veteran 
statesman — his    versatility,    his    unfailing 
good  humour,  and  gallant  bearing  in  the 
face  of  the  most  formidable  opposition  and 
amid  the  most  adverse  circumstances.   They 
had  no  confidence  that  the  various  sections 
that  had  combined  to  expel  him  from  office 
could    furnish    a    Government    in   whose 
hands  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  safe.     The  news  of  a  success- 
ful termination  of  the  Persian  War  came 
in  time  to  animate  and  aid  his  supporters ; 
and   the   public    feeling   in  favour  of   his 
policy  was  strengthened  by  the  accounts 
which   came   pouring  in   of   the    frightful 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Chinese — '  the 
poisoning  of  the  wells,  the  poisoning  of  the 
bread  by  the  bakers,  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
der of  many  Europeans,  the  horrible  and 
disgusting  details  of  the  execution  of  be- 
tween 60,000  and  70,000   Chinese  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.' 


From  a  combination  of  such  causes  as 
these  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  strong 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  favour,  and  his  name 
became  a  rallying-cry  on  every  hustings. 
The  '  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,'  as  he 
apologetically  termed  his  opponents  when 
they  denied  having  combined  against  him, 
was  scattered  to  the  winds.  Many  of  the 
leading  Peelites  lost  their  seats.  The  in- 
valuable services  rendered  to  the  country 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  the 
other  injurious  restrictions  on  trade  and 
commerce,  did  not  avail  to  prevent  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Cobden  at  Huddersfield,  and 
of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Milner  Gibson  at 
^Manchester — a  result  brought  about  by  a 
discreditable  coalition  of  Conservatives  and 
"Whigs.  The  rejection  of  Mr.  Bright,  who 
was  at  this  time  absent  from  the  country  in 
consequence  of  severe  illness,  brought  on 
by  his  zealous  labours  in  the  public  cause, 
was  an  act  of  signal  ingratitude  which  was 
deeply  regretted  throughout  the  country 
even  at  the  time — still  more  after  the  war 
fever  had  subsided.  He  took  leave  of  his 
constituents  in  a  dignified  and  manly  ad- 
dress, which  must  have  excited  feelings  of 
sympathy,  if  not  of  shame,  among  not  a 
few  of  his  opponents. 

The  new  Parliament,  in  which  the  Minis- 
try had  a  large  majority,  met  on  the  SOtli 
of  April,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison  was 
chosen  without  opposition  to  be  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Govern- 
ment lost  no  time  in  bringing  forward 
various  measures  to  promote  sanitary  and 
legal  reform,  but  about  the  middle  of  June 
the  news  of  the  mutiny  of  our  native  troops 
in  India  burst  upon  the  ilinistry  and  the 
country,  and  absorbed  their  whole  atten- 
tion. It  came  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a 
clear  sky  upon  all  connected  with  India, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  though  the  fact 
was  unsuspected  by  their  European  officers, 
dissatisfaction  had  for  some  time  existed 
among  the  Bengal  Sepoys,  who  were  to  a 
great  extent  men  of  the  highest  caste. 

The  Government  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  year  1857,  supplietl  the  Sepoy  regiments 
in  Bengal  with  the  Enfield  rifie,  instead  of 
tlie  old  musket  which  had  hitherto  been 
in  use.  The  new  ritle  w-as  accompanied 
with  greased  cartridges,  which  were  neces- 
sary for  its  effective  use.  On  the  23rd  of 
January  Major-general  Hearsay  informed 
the  Indian  Government  that  at  Dumdum, 
near  Calcutta,  an  uneasy  feeling  existed 
among  the  Sepoys,  arising  from  the  belief 
that  the  grease  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  cartridges  was  compcsed  of  a  mixture 
of  the  fat  of  cows  and  of  pigs,  to  touch 
which  with  their  mouths  involved  the  loss 
of  their  caste.  Tlie  existence  of  this  belief 
among  other  regiments  was  soon  afterwards 
ascertained,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  had  been  fomented  by  Brahmins  and 
other  intriguers  not  connected  with  the 
regiments,  who  skilfully  worked  on  the 
minds  of  the  Sepoys  by  suggesting  that 
the  Government  had  formed  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  make  them  lose  their  caste  and 
become  Christians. 

The  '  greased  cartridges '  were  simply  the 
spark  that  fired  the  train,  but  the  com- 
bustible materials  had  been  heaped  together 
long  before,  and  sooner  or  later  an  explosion 
was  inevitable.  In  1851,  six  years  before 
the  revolt  broke  out,  Colonel  Hodgson,  at 
Meerut — the  very  cradle  of  the  mutiny — 
warned  the  authorities  that  the  admission 
of  the  Brahmins  into  the  ranks  of  our 
Indian  army  was  engendering  and  foment- 
ing discord  and  sedition  among  the  native 
troops.  The  Sepoys  as  a  body,  especially 
the  priestly  caste,  had  been  petted  and 
spoiled  by  the  Government ;  concession 
after  concession  had  been  made  with  no 
other  effect  than  to  make  them  more  inso- 
lent and  insubordinate.  Lord  Dalhousie 
wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  1850: — 
'  The  Sepoy  has  been  overpetted  and  over- 
paid of  late,  and  has  been  led  on  by  the 
Government  itself  into  the  entertainment 
of  expectations  and  the  manifestation  of  a 
feeling  which  he  had  never  held  in  former 
times.'  Colonel  Hodgson,  in  1851,  used 
almost  the  same  words : — '  Of  late  years  it 
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has  been  the  fashion  to  overpay,  overcaress, 
and  overland  the  Sepoys,  and  the  Sepoy 
had  come  fully  to  believe  that  we  could 
not  do  without  him.'  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  they  frequently  obtained  exemption 
from  disagreeable  military  duties,  under  the 
pretence  that  these  would  violate  certain 
regulations  of  their  caste,  which  they  them- 
selves violated  without  scruple  whenever  it 
suited  their  own  purposes  to  do  so.  Such 
was  the  absurd  deference  shown  to  the 
privileges  with  which  the  Indian  authori- 
ties chose  to  invest  them,  that  a  command- 
ing officer  hardly  dared  to  reprove  a  Sepoy 
without  a  reference  to  headquarters.  There 
were  not  wanting  premonitory  symptoms 
of  an  outbreak,  but  they  were  disregarded  or 
reckoned  unimportant.  In  1849  the  22nd 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  then  serving  under 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  mutinied  on  a  question 
of  pay  in  which  they  were  entirely  in  the 
wroi^g,  and  other  forty-two  regiments  were 
found  to  be  in  secret  communication  with 
them.  Five  of  the  mutineers  were  con- 
deunied  to  death,  but  their  sentence  was 
conunuted  into  transportation  for  life.  The 
66th  Eegiment  broke  out  in  open  mutiny 
at  Govindghur  in  the  Punjaub,  and  were 
disbanded  by  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Well 
might  Sir  Colin  Campbell  say  at  this  time, 
'  We  are  sitting  on  a  mine  that  may  explode 
at  any  moment.'  In  1852  the  38th  were 
required  to  proceed  to  Burmah.  They  olj- 
jected  to  the  sea-voyage  and  refused  to 
march.  The  authorities  acquiesced,  and 
thus  another  important  concession  was  made 
to  the  demands  of  the  Sepoys,  wdiich  they 
naturally  attributed  to  our  fears  and  not  to 
a  sense  of  justice. 

When  the  agitation  against  the  greased 
cartridges  commenced  the  men  were  as- 
sured that  the  composition  used  was 
nothing  but  mutton  fat  and  wax,  but  this 
did  not  satisfy  them ;  and  an  order  was 
given  that  the  cartridges,  at  least  for 
practice,  should  be  issued  without  grease. 
A  special  court  of  inquiry  was  at  the  same 
time  held  with  regard  to  the  alleged  nature 
of  the  grease.  Several  Sepoys  were  them- 
38 
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selves  examined,  the  obnoxious  paper  was 
burnt  before  the  court,  tlie  objectors  were 
asked  if  tliey  could  detect  the  offensive 
smell  wliich  they  pretended  to  have  fouud. 
A  chemical  analysis  was  also  instituted, 
and  they  owned  that  their  suspicions  were 
refuted  but  not  removed.  Finding  the 
grease  untenable,  they  now  objected  to  the 
paper ;  it  was  different  from  the  old  cart- 
ridge paper ;  it  was  '  of  two  kinds,' '  of  two 
colours.'  When  it  was  burnt  it  flared  with 
a  fizzing  noise,  and  smelt  as  if  there  was 
grease  in  it.  The  process  of  pinching  off 
the  end  of  the  cartridge  was  proposed  to 
be  substituted  for  biting  off  by  the  teeth. 
But  still  the  Sepoy  was  not  satisiied.  lu 
short,  an  undefined  misgiving  had  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  native  troops 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  a  Sepoy 
informed  one  of  the  officers  at  Barrackpore 
that  the  men  of  four  of  the  regiments  sta- 
tioned there  had  been  made  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  design  to  compel  them  to  give 
up  their  caste  and  to  become  Christians,  and 
that  in  consequence  they  were  determined  to 
rise  against  their  officers,  and  to  plunder  and 
burn  down  the  bungalows  at  Barrackpore. 
On  the  25th  of  that  month  the  soldiers,  on 
receiving  the  usual  order  to  bite  off  the 
ends  of  their  cartridges,  refused  to  obey  it. 
General  Hearsay  thus  discovering,  as  he 
said,  that  'we  had  been  dwelling  on  a  mine 
i-eady  for   explosion,'   paraded  the  Mdiole 
brigade,  and  addressed  the  men  in  their 
own    language,    assuring    them    that    the 
Government  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
their  religious  convictions,  and  impressed 
upon  them  the  absurdity  of  fancying  that 
tliey  were  to  be  forced  to  become  Christians. 
His  explanations  appeared  to  have  removed 
their  apprehensions,  but  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  Sepoys  of  the  19th  liegiment  refused 
to  receive  the  percussion  caps  served  out 
to  them,  and  at  niglit  they  broke  into  the 
circular  brick  buildings  called  Bells,  in  which 
tlieir  arms  were  kept,  and  took  possession 
of  them.    Colonel  Mitchell,  the  commander, 
called  out  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  and 


ordered  the  men  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
They  agreed  to  do  so  provided  the  guns 
and  cavalry  were  withdrawn,  and  the  com- 
mander accepted  their  submission  on  the 
terms  which  they  had  dictated. 

The  Government  became  alarmed  at  these 
signs  of  disaffection,  and  resolved  to  take 
prompt  measures   to   prevent  the  further 
spread  of  this  disloyal  spirit.     A  body  of 
British   troops  and  artillery  was  at  once 
despatched  to  Barrackpore,  and  the  mutin- 
ous 19thwas  disbanded.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  by  tlie  Governor-General,  warning  the 
army  against  the  malicious  falsehoods  which 
had  been  circulated  among  them,  and  em- 
phatically disclaiming  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  interfering  with 
their  religion  or  their  caste.    But  the  errone- 
ous impression  had  become  too  general  and 
deeivrooted  to  be  easily  removed.     '  V\'hat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  willful  fraud  and 
guilt   of    those   who    concocted    and    first 
propagated  the   lies   about  cow's   fat  and 
pig's  fat,  bone-dust  mixed  with  flour,  and 
the  flesh   of   pigs  and   cows   thrown   into 
wells  for  the   purpose  of  destroyuig  the 
caste  of  those  who  might  drink  the  water, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  ninety-nine  at 
least  out  of  every  hundred  Sepoys  sincerelj' 
believed  these  tales,  and  suffered  torments 
under  the  delusion.      This  being   so,  the 
operation  of  such  terrors  upon  minds  so 
ignorant  and   prejudiced  as  those  of  the 
Sepoys  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  account 
for   all  the   effects   produced    upon   their 
conduct.'     An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
account  for  the  mutiny  by  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  was  caused  by  the  policy  of 
Lord  Dalhousie — in  refusing  to  recognize, 
in  the  cases  of  Sattara,  Nagpore,  and  Jliansi, 
the  ceremony  of  adoption,  when  exercised 
by  childless  Hindoo  princes,  as  conveying 
to  the  adopted  sou  the  right  to  succeed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  compelling  landholders  long 
exempt  to  pay  taxes — and  by  the  discon- 
tent of  the  powerful  Talookdars  of  Oude 
on  account  of  the  restraint  put  upon  their 
marauding   operations   on  the  annexation 
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of  that  kingdom.  But  officials  both  civil 
and  military,  of  the  highest  authority  and 
intimately  accLuainted  with  the  state  of 
India,  utterly  repudiate  this  theory,  and 
bear  explicit  testimony  to  the  wide  preval- 
ence and  the  powerful  effect  of  the  belief 
entertained  by  the  Sepoys  that  Lord  Can- 
ning and  General  Anson,  both  newly  arrived, 
had  been  commanded  by  the  Queen,  and  had 
pledged  themselves  to  her,  to  make  all  the 
natives  of  India  Christians. 

'As  regards  tlie  nuitiuy,'  says  Sir  John  La^y- 
rence,  'I  am  fully  convinceil,  not  only  that  it 
arose  in  the  native  army,  but  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  to  any  great  extent, 
except  where  they  were  relatives  and  connections 
of  the  native  soldiers.' 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  assertion  that 
there  was  a  previous  understanding  be- 
tween the  Sepoys  who  mutinied  at  Meerut 
and  the  King  of  Delhi  and  his  family, 
Sir  John  says — 

'  My  own  impression  is  that  neither  the  king  nor 
any  of  his  family  had  really  anything  to  do  with 
the  mutiny  in  1857  in  the  first  instance,  though 
the  latter,  as  did  many  Maliometans,  went  in  with 
great  zeal  against  us  after  the  mutiny  broke  out 
I  do  not  even  tliink  that  tlio  fomily  liad  much  in- 
fluence with  tlie  mutineers  during  any  period  of 
the  war,  not  even  during  the  siege  of  Delhi,  thougli 
the  king's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  various 
ways  for  a  long  period.' 

An  extraordinary  manifesto  was  issued  at 
Cawnpore  by  the  Nana  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1857,  proclaiming  how,  as  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  between  the  Governor-General 
and  his  council.  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Englifsh  merchants  of  Calcutta,  35,000 
Europeans  had  been  despatched  to  Hia- 
dostan  to  make  all  the  natives  Christians, 
but  had  got  on  their  way  no  further  than 
Egypt,  where  they  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  I'asha,  so  that  not  even  a  single 
European  escaped.  But  there  is  not  in  this 
document  the  most  distant  hint  at  any  other 
grievance  or  ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
Government  than  this  alleged  intention  of 
compulsory  and  wholesale  conversion. 

Mr.  Money,  the  magistrate  and  collector 
at  Behar,  who  saw  much  of  the  mutiny  as 


it  showed  itself  in  that  jirovince,  and  gave 
much  consideration  to  its  causes,  says  in 
his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patna, 
11th  March,  1858  :— 

'  It  lias  been  much  the  foshion  amongst  a 
certain  class  of  English  in  Calcutta  and  at  home 
to  attribute  tlie  mutiny  of  1857  in  part  to  misrule 
of  the  Government,  to  our  civil  institutions,  and 
the  mode  in  'which  they  are  said  to  press  heavily 
upon  the  people.  I  Iiave  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
whetlier  any  foundation,  however  slight,  existed 
for  tliis  assertion.  As  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  it  is  entirely  gratuitous.  No  Seixjy  in  this 
district  lias  ever  excu.sed  his  defection  on  any  one 
of  these  pleas.  Villagers  and  Zemindars  have 
questioned  the  Sepoys  as  to  the  reasons  for  their 
mutiny.  Their  answers  have  been  many  and 
various — "Tlieir  religion  was  iu  danger;"  "It 
was  intended  to  blow  them  away  from  guns;" 
"  Many  of  them  had  been  hanged  without  cause, 
and  these  feared  a  like  fate  ;"  "  Their  pay  was  in 
arrear.s."  These  and  similar  ones  were  the  grounds 
assigned,  but  among  his  many  lies  the  Sepoy  never 
was  fool  enough  to  bring  forward  the  plea  of  op- 
pressive institutions  and  hardship  to  the  people. 
The  Ryot,  from  his  own  knowledge,  would  have 
laughed  iu  his  face  had  ho  done  so.  It  remains 
with  those  who  wish  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
events  of  the  last  year  to  explain  the  mutiny  upon 
grounds  untouched  by  even  the  leaders  of  that 
mutiny.  I  look  upon  the  absence  of  any  such 
argument  on  the  part  of  the  mutineers  themselves 
as  tlie  strongest  proof  that  the  people  do  not  feel 
our  institutions  oppressive.  Had  tlicre  beeu  a 
chance  of  a  response  in  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  the  cry  would  have  been  an  excellent  one 
to  appeal  to  the  country  with,  and  men  like  the 
Nana  would  not  have  neglected  tlie  chance.  But 
he  knew  such  a  cry  would  have  flillen  flat  and 
awakened  no  echo.  It  may  excite  the  ignorant  at 
a  London  public  meeting,  but  the  Indian  prince 
and  the  Indian  Ryot  heed  it  not. 

'  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Sepoy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  know  his  own  motives  and  reasons. 
He  lias  proclaimed  tliem  loudly  enough  and  in 
various  ways,  so  tliat  those  \\'ho  run  may  read. 
When  upon  throwing  off  iiis  allegiance  he  releases 
gaols,  plunders  treasuries,  and  indulges  in  rape 
and  rapine,  he  displays  the  vices  of  all  pampered 
soldiery,  and  shows  his  object  to  be  unbridled 
license.  Wlien,  wliether  mutinying  at  Chittagong 
or  in  the  Punjaub,  he  turns  alike  his  steps  to 
Deliii,  he  betrays  the  deep  strength  of  the  old  tradi- 
tionary feeling  still  alive  within  him ;  his  struggles 
in  Oude  disclose  a  misguided  patriotism ;  his 
murdered  officers  silently  bear  witness  to  the 
instinctive  hatred  of  race ;  and  when,  as  I  have 
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seen,  a  young  lail  with  tears  in  liis  eyes  confesses 
to  liaving  believed  his  religion  in  danger,  it  is 
plain  how  large  a  part  of  tlie  history  of  1857 
religious  fanaticism  has  to  answer  for.  But  the 
want  of  arrangement,  the  absence  of  simultaneous 
action,  prove  that  there  is  no  one  broad  common 
ground  of  complaint.' 

Another  mysterious  incident  occurred  at 
this  time  whicli  caused  a  good  deal  of  un- 
easiness, but  was  wholly  inexplicable.  At 
the  end  of  February  an  officer  reported  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  .^augor  district 
that  '  a  chowkedar  (policeman)  comes  to 
the  head  police  of  a  village,  brings  him 
si.x  chujiatties  (cakes,  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, of  unleavened  atta  or  Indian-corn 
bread,  the  ordinary  bread  of  the  Sepoys),  and 
says  to  him,  "  You  will  make  six  others, 
and  pass  them  on  to  the  next  village,  and 
tell  the  headman  there  to  do  the  same." 
The  policeman  obeys,  accepts  the  cake.s, 
makes  six  others,  and  passes  them  on  to 
the  headman  of  the  next  village  with  the 

O 

same  message.  No  one  knows  whence  they 
come  or  what  they  mean;  but  in  an  in- 
credibly small  space  of  time  the  mysterious 
chupatties  made  the  round  of  the  whole  of 
the  North-west  Provinces.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  signal  thus  given  was 
intended  to  warn  the  people  that  something 
portentous  was  about  to  happen,  for  which 
they  should  hold  themselves  in  preparation. 
On  the  9th  of  May  the  3rd  Native  Light 
Cavalry  at  Meerut,  which  is  38  miles 
distant  from  Delhi,  when  ordered  to  tear 
off  the  ends  of  their  cartridges,  which 
were  the  same  as  those  they  had  been 
using  previously,  instead  of  biting  them, 
refused  to  touch  them.  Eighty-four  of  the 
recusants  were  apprehended,  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment.  After  the  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  on  parade  in  presence  of 
the  whole  force  there,  they  were  put  in 
irons — a  step  which  excited  deep  indigna- 
tion among  their  comrades.  The  prisoners 
were  then  marched  off  to  the  gaol,  and 
placed  under  a  guard  of  Sepoys.  It  was  a 
strange  oversight  that  no  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of 


their  comrades,  who  were  known  to  sym- 
pathize with  them ;  and  there  was  a  strong 
body  of  British  troops — horse,  foot,  and  artil- 
lery— stationed  at  Meerut,  who  could  with- 
out difficulty  have  suppressed  any  attempt 
at  mutiny.  All  remained  quiet  until  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  10th,  when  the 
60th  Eifles  were  assembling  for  church 
parade.  It  appears  that  a  report  had  been 
spread  among  the  Sepoys  that  the  European 
troops  were  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  native 
regiments  to  disarm  them  and  put  them 
all  in  chains,  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  when  the  Eifles  were  assembling  the 
Sepoys  believed  that  their  dreaded  hour 
had  come.  The  3rd  Cavalry,  to  which 
the  prisoners  belonged,  were  in  a  special 
state  of  excitement,  and  while  the  British 
soldiers  were  preparing  themselves  for 
church  parade,  the  native  troopers  galloped 
to  the  gaol,  which,  by  an  unpardonable 
oversight,  was  protected  only  by  a  guard 
drawn  from  the  20th  Sepoy  Eegiment.  As 
the  mutineers  confidently  expected,  the 
guard  at  once  made  common  cause  with 
them,  and  assisted  them  in  liberating  the 
prisoners.  This  was  speedily  effected,  and 
the  eighty-four  were  mounted  behind  their 
comrades  and  conveyed  back  to  the  lines. 
It  is  noteworthy,  as  indicating  the  real 
nature  of  this  outbreak,  that  the  other 
prisoners  in  the  gaol  were  not  released,  the 
buildings  were  not  fired,  and  the  gaoler 
and  his  family  were  left  unmolested.* 
Colonel  Einni.s,  a  highly  popular  officer, 
who  commanded  the  11th,  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  his  men,  and 
rode  down  to  the  Sepoy  lines  to  remon- 
strate with  them.  While  he  was  address- 
ing them  he  was  shot  by  a  soldier  of  the 
20th  Eegiment,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse. 
A  volley  was  then  poured  into  him.  He 
died  '  riddled  with  bullets.' 

The  11th  regiment,  having  committed 
this  foul  crime,  straightway  fraternized  with 
the  mutineers  of  the  20th,  and  perpetrated 

*  The  convicts  in  tlie  okl  t'aol,  however,  were  re- 
leased by  another  band  of  Sepoys  about  300  or  400  in 
number. 
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otlier  deeds  of  shocking  violence.  They 
set  fire  to  the  houses  of  tlie  Europeans,  and 
imt  to  death  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
that  fell  into  their  hands.  All  these  atro- 
cities were  perpetrated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  body  of  British  troops,  who, 
if  properly  directed,  could  have  annihilated 
the  mutineers  ;  but  owing  to  the  unpardon- 
able indecision  and  inactivity  of  Gieneral 
Hewitt,  the  commander  at  the  station,  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  which  the 
emergency  required  were  not  taken.  The 
troojis  were,  however,  at  length  brought 
out,  and  poured  upon  the  mutineers  a  fire 
of  grape  and  musketry  which  compelled 
them  to  retire  in  confusion.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  they  set  fire  to  their  canton- 
ments and  left  the  station.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  if  they  had  been 
vigorously  pursued  their  fliglit  would  have 
been  arrested,  and  the  revolt  in  this  im- 
portant district  might  have  been  suppressed 
at  the  outset.  It  appears  that  the  Meerut 
mutineers  had  made  no  previous  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  course  which  they  sliould 
now  follow,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  hesitated  whether  they  should  march 
to  Delhi  or  Bareilly.  '  I  heard  the  story,' 
says  Sir  John  Lawrence,  'from  IMohun 
Lai,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  all  which  I 
gathered  subsequently  in  Delhi.  Mohun 
Lai  was  in  Delhi  when  the  Sepoys  first 
entered  it,  and  he  told  me  that  they  talked 
openly  on  the  subject.  The  story  was 
something  to  this  effect — A  Sepoy  said, 
"  Why  do  you  hesitate  where  to  go  ?  Delhi 
has  a  fortress,  an  arsenal,  a  treasury,  the 
king,  and  there  are  no  European  soldiei's. 
That  is  the  place  to  make  a  stand." ' 

Delhi  is  the  most  celebrated  city  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  most  interesting  both 
to  the  Moslem  and  the  Hindoo.  It  pos- 
sesses numerous  monuments  of  the  various 
dynasties  who,  for  many  centuries,  had 
swayed  the  sceptre  in  India.  Though 
greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  splendour, 
the  city  still  contains  many  magnificent 
buildings,  and  was  the  seat  of  Oriental 
luxury  and  sensuality.    Here  resided  in  the 


palace  of  his  ancestors,on  a  pension  of  80,000 
rupees  a  mouth  paid  liy  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Bahadour  .Shah,  the  representative  of 
the  Mogul  dynasty,  which  once  had  reigned 
supreme  over  the  whole  peninsula.  Though 
but  the  shadow  of  imperial  authority  re- 
mained to  him,  Hindoo  and  Mu.ssulman 
alike  still  regarded  him  as  the  real  source 
of  honour  and  title,  and  treated  him  with 
the  deepest  reverence.  The  royal  family, 
consisting  of  many  hundreds — idle.dissolute, 
shameless,  too  proud  or  too  effeminate  for 
military  service — lived  in  entire  dependence 
on  the  king's  pension,  and  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  vile  and  degrading  amusements. 
The  population,  consisting  of  152,000  souls, 
was  almost  equally  divided  between  ]Maho- 
metans  and  Hindoos,  but  the  former  reigned 
supreme  in  this  superstitious  and  licentious 
capital.  Here  was  their  most  sacred  mosque 
— their  grand  Moollah — and  their  most  holy 
dervijhes.  The  city,  indeed,  was  crowded 
with  the  ascetics,  the  devotees,  and  the 
lowest  rabble  of  superstitious  vagabonds 
from  all  India.  Here  too,  unfortunately,  was 
the  chief  arsenal  of  the  Indian  artillery, 
which  amounted  to  640  heavy  guns  with 
480  of  field  artillery,  and  corresponding 
ammunition.  '  Such  was  the  city,  at  once 
the  focus  of  ^Moslem  fanaticism  and  the 
centre  of  British  defence,  which,  in  such 
a  temperament  of  the  Bengal  army,  was 
left  on  May  10th  without  the  protection  of 
a  single  British  soldier.' 

At  Delhi  there  were  stationed  three 
regiments  of  Native  Infantry,  the  28th, 
54th,  and  74th,  and  a  battery  of  Native 
Artillery,  but  not  a  single  company  of 
European  soldiers.  The  Meerut  mutineers 
reached  that  city  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th.  Crossing  the  Jumna  by  the  bridge 
of  boats,  they  entered  the  Calcutta  gate 
without  opposition.  The  Delhi  Sepoys  at 
once  fraternized  with  them,  and  looked  on 
while  their  officers  were  shot  down  by  the 
rebels.  In  this  state  of  affairs  all  the  civil- 
ians who  could  leave  were  recommended 
by  Brigadier  Graves  to  do  so  at  once. 
JMany  of  the  ladies,  fortunately,  obtained 
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conveyances  and  got  away  in  safety,  some 
to  Kiirnaul  and  others  to  i\Ieerut.  But  the 
work  of  murder  went  rapidly  on  in  Delhi, 
and  all  the  Europeans  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  savage  miscreants,  who  were 
now  nndisputed  masters  of  the  city,  were 
at  once  put  to  death.  The  most  frightful 
atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  them,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Children  were 
tossed  on  their  bayonets  before  the  eyes 
of  their  agonized  mothers,  and' ladies  were 
dragged  naked  through  the  streets,  exposed 
to  the  vilest  indignities  at  the  bazaar,  and 
then  cut  to  pieces.  Jlany  of  the  Europeans 
fled  for  protection  to  the  palace,  or  were 
taken  there  liy  force,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  put  to  death  in  the  presence,  or 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval,  of  the 
aged  king  and  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
rebels.  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  the  com- 
missary of  ordnance,  had  charge  of  the 
small-arms  magazine  of  tlie  city,  assisted  by 
Lieutenants  Forrest  and  Eaynor,  with  a  few 
British  gunners.  The  native  troops  who 
formed  the  garrison  iled  in  a  body  and  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  but  nine  resolute  Eng- 
lishmen defended  the  place  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity till  their  artillery  ammunition  was 
exhausted ;  then,  finding  that  the  mutineers 
were  escalading  the  walls  by  means  of 
ladders  supplied  from  the  palace.  Lieutenant 
Willoughby  gallantly  blew*  up  the  magazine, 
containing  two  millions  and  a  half  rounds 
of  small  ammunition.  Some  500  of  the 
rebels  perished  in  the  explosion.  Those  of 
the  defenders  who  made  their  escape  from 
beneath  the  ruins,  retreated  through  the 
sally-port  on  the  river  side.  L^nhappily  the 
heroic  young  commander  was  so  severely 
wounded  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
gallant  exploit,  but  Lieutenants  Forrest  and 
Eaynor  escaped  without  serious  injuries. 

There  was  greater  cause  for  apprehension 
that  disturbances  would  break  out  in  the 
newly  annexed  province  of  Oude  than  in 
any  other  part  of  our  Indian  dominions. 
The  ex-king  and  his  court  had  never  ceased 
to  intrigue  against  the  British  authority; 


and  the  Talookdars  who  had  sufferea  from 
the  measures  of  our  Government  were 
quite  i-eady  to  take  up  arms  if  they  saw 
any  prospect  of  success,  and  they  had 
under  their  control  a  large  body  of  the 
warlike  yeomen  and  peasantry  of  the  pro- 
vince. Our  native  regiments  had  been 
largely  recruited  from  Oude ;  and  the  19th, 
which  was  disbanded  in  March  for  dis- 
obedience to  orders,  was  composed  of  men 
from  that  province,  and  no  doubt  on  their 
return  home  must  have  contributed  to 
spread  disaffection  among  their  kinsmen 
and  friends.  There  is  also  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  intrigues  of  Dundoo  Pont, 
better  known  as  Nana  Sahib,  had  not  been 
without  effect  in  exciting  the  Sepoys  to 
turn  their  arms  against  their  masters.  On 
the  2nd  of  May  the  7th  IJcgimeut  of  Oude 
Irregulars  stationed  at  Moosabagh,  about 
seven  miles  from  Lucknow,  who  had  pro- 
bably been  wrought  upon  by  emissaries 
from  that  city  and  by  some  of  the  disbanded 
men  of  the  19th,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny 
against  the  use  of  the  suspected  cartridges. 
No  soothing  explanations  from  their  officers 
could  remove  the  distrust  which  had  taken 
hold  of  their  minds ;  and  even  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  himself,  when  he  rode  out  with 
his  staff  to  their  lines,  found  them  'as 
obstinate  as  possible  with  regard  to  the 
cartridges.'  It  was  discovered  that  they 
had  previously  written  a  letter  to  the  men 
of  the  48th,  urging  them  to  rise  for  their 
religion.  From  a  state  of  sullenness  and 
obstinacy  they  r[uickly  passed  into  one  of 
feverish  excitement  and  defiance,  and  talked 
openly  of  murdering  their  officers.  In  this 
critical  state  of  affairs  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  were  necessary,  and  Sir  Henry 
resolved  at  once  to  disarm  the  regiment. 
It  was  drawn  up  on  parade,  with  the 
European  cavalry  and  guns  stationed  on 
their  front  and  on  their  flank.  The 
mutineers  were  so  alarmed  when  they 
saw  the  guns  pointed  at  them,  believing 
that  the  battery  was  about  to  open  fire 
upon  them,  that  a  large  number  threw 
down    their    arms   and   fled.     While   the 
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7th  Light  Cavalry  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  Sir  Henry  rode  up  to  the  re- 
mainder and  ordered  them  to  lay  down 
tlieir  arms  and  strip  oft'  their  accoutrements. 
They  obeyed  •without  hesitation.  Their 
comrades  who  had  fled  were  overtalcen  and 
brought  bacli  by  the  cavahy,  some  as 
prisoners,  others  of  their  own  accord,  and 
they  too  were  disarmed.  The  brigade  re- 
turned that  same  night  to  Lucknow  with 
all  the  arms  of  the  Vth,  and  escortina;  the 
men  who  had  so  lately  borne  them.  Fifty 
of  the  ringleaders  M^ere  seized  and  confined, 
and  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  held,  but  little 
or  nothing  was  elicited  to  throw  light  on 
the  causes  of  the  outbreak  in  the  regiment. 
After  much  communing  with  others  and 
with  himself.  Sir  Henry  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  'the  strongest  feeling  that  held 
possession  of  the  Sepoy's  mind  was  a  great 
fear,  that  this  fear  had  long  been  growing 
upon  him,  and  that  it  had  only  culminated 
in  his  belief  in  the  story  of  the  greased 
cartridges.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  preservation 
of  our  Indian  empire  at  this  momentous 
crisis  that  the  reins  of  Government  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  Viceroy  possessed  of 
Lord  Canning's  ability,  courage,  and  reso- 
lution. The  resources  at  his  command 
were  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
tremendous  danger  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter ;  but  he  set  himself  at  once  to 
summon  assistance  from  every  possible 
quarter.  The  successful  termination  of  the 
war  with  Persia  at  this  time  placed  within 
reach  the  troops  which  had  done  good 
service  in  bringing  the  Shah  to  terms. 
The  expedition  was  returning  to  Bombay, 
from  which  it  had  gone  forth,  and  intima- 
tion was  at  once  sent  that  on  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  there  they  should  bo  despatched 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  aid  of  the 
Governor-General.  It  was  not  less  matter 
for  thankfulness  that  a  large  body  of  troops 
were  now  on  their  way  to  China  to  chastise 
the  Chinese  Government  for  their  arrogance 
and  insolence ;  and  despatches  M'ere  at  once 
sent  to   GaUe,  by   Lord  Canning,  for  the 


Earl  of  Elgin  and  General  Ashburnhani, 
the  civil  and  military  chiefs  of  the  expedi- 
tion, to  be  delivered  to  them  on  their  arrival 
at  that  place,  urging  them  to  turn  aside 
from  their  original  destination  for  another 
and  far  more  necessitous  purpose.  'You 
may  wait,'  he  said,  'but  Bengal  with  its 
stretch  of  750  miles  from  Barrackpore  to 
Agra,  guarded  by  nothing  but  the  10th 
Queen's,  cannot  wait  if  the  flame  should 
spread.  And  who  shall  say  that  it  will 
not?  No  precaution  against  such  a  con- 
tingency can  be  too  great.'  The  steamer 
which  carried  to  Galle  the  bearer  of  these 
despatches,  along  with  a  private  letter  to 
Lord  Elgin,  bore  also  letters  from  the 
Governor-General  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  calling  upon  them 
to  send  out  immediately  reinforcements 
from  England. 

It  ^was  a  happy  incident  that  the  84th 
Picgiment,  which  had  been  summoned  from 
Pegu  in  ]\Iarch,  was  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calcutta.  Another  British  regi- 
ment, the  35th,  was  stationed  partly  at 
Eangoou,  partly  at  Moulmein,  and  a  steamer 
was  despatched  to  bring  both  detachments 
with  all  speed  to  Calcutta.  At  the  same 
time  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Madras,  order- 
ing tlie  43rd  Foot  and  the  ]\Iadras  Fusiliers 
to  be  made  ready  for  innnediate  embarka- 
tion ;  and  an  officer  was  sent  on  board  the 
mail  steamer  to  Ceylon,  with  an  urgent  re- 
quest to  the  Governor  to  forward  to  Calcutta 
all  the  European  troops  he  could  spare.  The 
Punjaub,  which  had  been  lately  conquered 
from  the  Sikhs,  had  a  considerable  force 
stationed  in  it;  and  a  message wasdespatched 
to  Mr.  Colviu,  the  commissioner  at  Agra,  an 
able  and  energetic  oftlcial,  saying,  'Send 
word  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence  that  he  is  to  send  down  such 
of  the  Punjaub  regiments  and  European 
regiments  as  he  can  safely  spare.  Every 
exertion  must  be  made  to  regain  Delhi. 
Every  hour  is  of  importance.  General 
Hewitt  has  been  ordered  to  press  this  on 
the  Commander-in-Chief.'    It  was  believed 
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tliat  the  Siklis  themselves  would  be  willing 
to  follow  their  British  officers  to  the  siege 
and  pillage  of  Delhi,  and  it  was  therefore 
added,  '  If  you  find  it  necessary  you  may 
apply  in  the  Governor-General's  name  to 
the  Eajah  of  Patueala  and  the  Eajah  of 
Jheend  for  troops.'  In  order  that  no 
time  miglit  be  lost  in  concentrating  the 
forces  already  at  his  disposal.  Lord  Canning 
caused  '  every  available  steamer  to  be  taken 
up  for  the  conveyance  of  trcJops  to  the 
Upper  I'rovinces,  and  the  quicker  but  more 
limited  means  of  locomotion  afforded  by 
wlieeled  carriages  was  resorted  to  for  the 
conveyance  of  small  detachments  into  the 
interior.'  And  that  no  means,  either  moral 
or  physical,  might  be  left  untried  to 
pacify  the  minds  of  the  terror-stricken 
.Sepoj's,  wliom  fear  had  driven  almost  to 
madness,  the  Governor-General  issued  an 
autlioritative  declaration,  to  be  disseminated 
in  every  town,  village,  bazaar,  and  serai, 
solemnly  denying  the  treacherous  designs 
imputed  to  the  British  authorities,  and 
calling  upon  '  all  men  to  refuse  their  belief 
to  the  seditious  lies  of  designin;:;  traitors, 
who  were  leading  good  men  to  their  ruin.' 

The  Governor-General  himself  maintained 
a  stout  heart  and  a  hopeful  aspect,  while 
day  by  day  tidings  of  new  disasters  were 
pouring  in  upon  hmi.  But  it  must  be  said 
sorrowfully,  as  Sir  John  Kaye  remarks, 
that '  Lord  Canning  felt  bitterly  that,  with 
some  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  Eng- 
lisli  officers  at  the  Presidency  were  not 
gi^'iug  him  the  moral  support  Mliich  in  such 
a  crisis  would  have  been  so  grateful  and 
refreshing  to  him,  and  for  which  lie  had  a 
right  to  look.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
his  mortification.  Where  he  had  hoped  to 
see  strength,  he  saw  only  weakness.  Men 
whom  he  thought  to  see  sustaining  and 
encouraging  others  by  their  own  resolute 
bearing  and  their  cheerfulness  of  speech, 
went  about  from  place  to  place  infecting 
their  friends  with  their  own  despondency, 
and  chilling  the  hearts  which  tliey  should 
have  warmed  by  tlieir  example.  They 
would  have  faced  death  for  their  country's 


good  with  the  courage  of  heroes  and  the 
constancy  of  martyrs ;  but  strong  as  they 
would  have  been  in  deeds  they  were  weak 
in  words,  and  they  went  about  as  prophets 
of  evil  giving  free  utterance  to  all  their 
gloomiest  anticipations,  and  thus  spreading 
through  all  the  strata  of  English  society 
at  the  capital  the  alarm  which  a  more 
confident  demeanour  in  the  upper  places 
might  have  arrested.'  The  men  who  thus 
failed  to  sustain  the  Governor-General  in 
this  hour  of  utmost  need  \\ere  the  very 
men  who  complained  most  loudly  of  his 
clemency  when  the  rebellion  was  suppressed. 
Their  conduct  both  at  the  one  period  and 
the  other  presented  a  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  Lords  Harris  and  Elphinstone, 
the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the 
brothers  Sir  John  and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
Sir  James  Outram,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Colvin,  and  the  other  noble-minded  resolute 
men  who  were  not  in  safety  in  Calcutta,  but 
had  to  confront  the  dangers  that  threatened 
the  empire  at  their  highest  tide,  and  whose 
exertions  at  this  crisis  are  worthy  of  the 
utmost  commendation. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  news  of 
the  Indian  IMutiny  burst  upon  the  home 
Government.  The  same  night  (lltli  July)  ou 
which  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  General 
Anson  arrived  Lord  Palmerstou  had  an 
interview  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  whose 
distinguished  military  skill  and  experience 
were  at  last  recognized  by  the  War  Office, 
and  who  was  at  once  pointed  out  by  gen- 
eral acclaim  as  the  fittest  person  to  take 
the  command  in  India  at  this  emergency. 
That  gallant  soldier,  with  his  characteristic 
promptitude,  instantly  accepted  the  post 
offered  him,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  he  ^vas  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of 
rebellion.  Xext  day  the  House,  of  Com- 
mons heard  the  story  from  Lord  Palmerstou 
with  a  thrill  of  admiration  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  what  the  whole  country  felt. 
'L^pon  being  asked,'  said  the  Premier,  'when 
he  would  be  able  to  start,  the  gallant  officer, 
with  his  ordinary  promptitude,  replied  "  To- 
morrow;" and  accordingly,  the  ofler  having 
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been  made  on  Saturday,  he  was  off  by  the 
train  next  evening.'* 

On  the  1st  of  July  a  vessel  sailed  from 
our  shores  witli  a  detachment  of  troops  for 
India,  and  slie  was  followed  by  others  in 
continuous  succession.  Eut  the  Queen  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Ministry  seemed  to 
under-estimate  tlie  danger,  or  at  least  not 
to  be  making  military  exertions  adequate 
to  the  emergency,  and  she  repeatedly  urged 
upon  them  with  great  earnestness  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  more  energetic  measures 
to  support  our  heroic  countrymen,  who  were 
contending  against  fearful  odds  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  Indian  empire.  There  is 
certainly  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  at  first  by  no  means  fully  alive 
to  the  extent  of  the  danger ;  but  when  mail 
after  mail  brought  home  tidings  how  wide- 
spread the  insurrection  had  become,  and 
what  horrible  atrocities  the  rebel  Sepoys 
had  perpetrated,  the  whole  country  as  well 
as  the  Legislature  and  the  Ministry  was 
thoroughly  roused,  and  no  efforts  were 
spared  to  send  out  adequate  reinforcements, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  September  mdre  than 
ninety  ships  had  left  for  India  with  upwards 
of  34,000  troops  on  board.  The  rapidity 
and  vigour  witli  wiiich  these  measures  were 
carried  out  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  re- 
establishing on  the  Continent  the  prestige 
of  Britain,  which  had  been  somewhat  im- 
paired by  our  Crimean  blunders  and  our 
Indian  difficulties.  Lord  Palmerston  saw 
clearly  that  not  only  our  Indian  empire, 
but  our  place  among  the  nations,  was  at 
stake  during  this  crisis.  For  this  reason 
he  steadily  declined  both  the  proposals  of 
Prussian  officers  who  individually  volun- 
teered their  service,  and  the  offer  made  ly 
the  friendly  Government  of  I'elgium  of 
two  Belgian  regiments  to  be  taken  bodily 
into  our  pay.     '  The  more  I  think  of  it,'  he 

■  This  anecdote  furnished  the  hint  to  John  Leech 
for  a  tableau  entitled  'Every  inch  a  soldier,' repre- 
senting on  the  one  side  Pam(  Boots  at  the  British  Lion) 
knocking  at  a  door  and  saying,  '  Here's  your  hot  water, 
sir.'  On  the  other  side  is  Sir  Colin  fully  dressed  ami 
equipped,  his  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  handbag  labelled 
'India'  ready  to  be  taken  up.  He  replies  'All  right; 
I've  been  ready  a  long  time.' 

VOL.   Ill 


wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon  (29tli  September), 
'the  more  I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  our 
standing  and  reputation  in  the  world  that 
we  should  put  down  this  nuttiny  and  re- 
store order  by  our  own  means,  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  we  can  do  it  and 
that  we  shall  do  it.' 

The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  at  this 
juncture  was  General  Anson,  who  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut 
had  gone  to  Sindah  to  avoid  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  plains.  Tidings  of  the  revolt 
were  brought  to  him  by  express,  and  he 
hastened  down  to  Umballah,  where  he  col- 
lected all  the  European  troops  within  reach. 
Lord  Canning  considered  it  a  matter  of  vast 
importance  that  Delhi  should  be  promptly 
recaptured.  But  none  of  the  military 
departments  were  prepared  to  move.  As 
General  Barnard  wrote,  '  Now  that  the 
European  regiments  are  collected,  they  are 
without  tents,  without  ammunition ;  the 
men  have  not  twenty  rounds  a  piece.  Two 
troops  of  horse  artillery,  twelve  guns,  but 
no  reserve  ammunition,  and  their  waggons 
at  Loodianah,  seven  days  off.  Commissariat 
without  sufficient  transport  at  hand.  This 
is  the  boasted  Indian  army,  and  this  is  the 
force  with  which  the  civilians  would  have 
us  to  go  to  Delhi.'  But  Lord  Canning  was 
determined  that  to  Delhi  they  should  go, 
notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  .suggested 
Ijy  adjutants-general,  quartermasters-gen- 
eral, and  commissaries-general ;  and  his 
earnest  instructions  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  attacking  the  rebels  in  their 
stronghold  were  enforced  by  the  energetic, 
almost  indignant  exhortations  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  wlio  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
dilatory  movements  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. While  their  chiefs  were  protesting 
their  inability  to  move  the  army,  civilians  at 
Umballah  were  putting  forth  their  strength 
for  the  attainment  of  that  objeet,  and  with 
good  effect.  They  collected  carts,  cattle, 
coolies,  and  brought  together  large  supplies 
of  grain  for  the  army.  They  rendered  a  still 
more  important  service  at  this  juncture  by 
inducing  tlie  chiefs  of  the  'Protected  Sikh 
39 
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States' to  stand  true  to  the  British  alliance, 
and  to  hold  the  important  station  of  Kur- 
naul,  which  kept  open  the  communications 
between  Umballah  and  Meerut. 

General  Anson  left  Umhallah  with  the 
last  of  the  European  rej^iments  on  the  25th 
of  May,  and  two  days  later  he  died  of 
cholera  at  Knrnaul.  His  death  was  deeply 
regretted,  for  he  was  an  able  and  skilful 
officer,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  all  who  knew  him/  He  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who 
resolutely  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Governor -General.  He  was  joined 
(June  7th)  at  Alipore  by  a  portion  of  the 
Meerut  brigade  under  Brigadier  Wilson, 
who  had  twice  been  attacked  on  their 
niarcli  by  strong  bodies  of  the  rebels  sent 
out  from  Delhi  to  intercept  them,  but  whom 
they  had  defeated  with  great  slaughter  and 
the  loss  of  five  guns  and  large  stores  of 
ammunition. 

On  the  8th  of  June  General  Barnard 
advanced  from  Alipore,  which  is  one  march 
from  Delhi.  He  found  the  enemy  strongly 
posted — infantry  and  cavalry,  Avith  tliirty 
guns — aliout  six  miles  from  Delhi,  at  a  place 
called  Budlee-ka-Serai,  where  clusters  of  old 
houses  and  walled  gardens  supplied  posi- 
tions capalile  of  being  vigorously  defended. 
The  strength  of  the  mutineers  lay  iu  their 
artilleiy,  which  was  well  served  and  jiroved 
of  heavier  metal  than  our  own.  But  they 
could  not  stand  the  charge  of  the  British 
infantry,  though  many  of  the  artillerymen 
fought  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  and 
stood  to  be  bayoneted  at  their  guns.  The 
appearance  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artil- 
lery under  Hope  Grant  in  their  rear  com- 
pleted their  discomfiture,  and  they  fled  in 
great  chsorder,  abandoning  all  the  guns  and 
stores  and  baggage  which  they  had  brought 
out  of  Delhi.  They  were  vigorously  pur- 
sued by  the  victorious  British  troops,  and 
driven  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
result  of  this  day's  fighting  was  the  loss  to 
the  rebels  of  their  shelter  outside  the  walls, 
while  the  assailants  obtained  an  excellent 
base  for  the  conduct  of  their  future  opera- 


tions and  a  commanding  military  position. 
The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  computed  at 
350  men  and  2(3  guns.  Tiie  British  had 
4  officers  and  47  privates  killed,  and  134 
were  missing.  Colonel  Chester,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  a  brave  and  experi- 
enced officer,  was  mortally  wounded.  'His 
loss  thus  early  in  the  campaign  was  a  grave 
and  lamentable  misfortune.'  This  first  vic- 
tory before  Delhi,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  was  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
moral  no  less  than  in  a  military  sense. 

The  sacred  city  of  Benares,  on  the  Ganges, 
containing  about  200,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Brahminical  superstition. 
There  are  more  than  a  thousand  Hindoo 
temples  within  the  city,  and  the  most  costly 
festivals  of  all  India  are  celebrated  there. 
Every  Hindoo  hopes  to  accomplish  one  pil- 
grimage at  least  to  tike  holy  city,  and  to  die 
there  is  to  secure  a  certainty  of  eternal  bliss. 
Benares  was  always  the  most  turbulent  city 
in  India,  and  was  at  this  time  the  more  dan- 
gerous from  the  severity  with  which  the  high 
price  of  corn  pressed  ujion  the  poorer  classes. 
The  military  force  stationed  there  consisted 
of  half  a  company  of  European  artillery 
and  three  native  regiments,  amounting  to 
about  2000  men,  watched  by  30  British 
gunners.  The  force  was  commanded  by 
Brigadier  George  Ponsonby,  an  officer  of 
brilliant  reputation.  Mr.  Henry  Carr  Tucker 
was  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Frederick  Gub- 
bins  the  Judge,  and  Mr.  Lord  the  Magistrate 
of  Benares — all  men  of  great  ability,  dis- 
cretion, and  experience.  The  courage,  calm- 
ness, and  apparent  freedom  from  anxiety 
with  which  they  continued  to  discharge 
their  respective  duties  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  population  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  on  the  native  troops,  and  kept  both 
quiet.  Even  when  detachments  of  Euroj)ean 
troops  came  up  from  Calcutta  they  were  not 
detained  at  Benares,  but  were  despatched 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Cawnpore, 
where  they  were  more  urgently  needed. 

If  the  Sepoys  in  Benares  had  been  let 
alone  tliere  seems  great  probability  that 
they  would  not  have  joined  the  mutineers; 
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but  some  of  the  most  disreputable  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  Delhi  had  taken  up 
their  residence  in  Benares,  and  were  doing 
all  iu  their  power  to  foment  a  revolt.  In 
the  month  of  June  news  reached  the  city 
that  the  Sepoy  regiment  at  Azimgurh,  sixty 
miles  off,  had  revolted  and  seized  the  trea- 
sure, amounting  to  seven  lacs  of  rupees, 
which  was  on  its  way  to  Benares.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  mutineers  had  behaved 
with  romantic  courtesy  to  their  officers — had 
formed  a  square  round  them,  and  said  that 
they  not  only  would  not  touch  but  would 
protect  them.  They  sought  out  and  brought 
them  their  carriages,  and  gave  the  party  an 
escort  for  ten  miles  out  of  the  station.  The 
news  of  this  revolt  caused  great  excitement 
among  the  native  troops  in  Benares,  and  it 
seemed  evident  to  the  British  authorities  in 
the  city  that  tranquillity  could  no  longer 
be  maintained.  Colonel  Neill  arrived  at 
this  critical  moment,  and  a  detachment  of 
Madras  Fusiliers  and  of  the  10th  Foot, 
amounting  to  250  men,  were  already  in  the 
city.  It  was  determined  that  the  Sepoys 
should  be  disarmed  at  once.  The  work  was 
hastily  undertaken  and  carried  out,  and 
after  a  portion  of  the  37th  Regiment  had 
laid  down  their  arms  they  were  seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  and  cried  out  that  they  were 
betrayed — that  the  Europeans  were  coming 
to  shoot  them  down  when  they  were  dis- 
armed. They  rushed  to  their  arms  and 
loaded  them,  and  fired  upon  both  their  own 
officers  and  the  Europeans  who  were  pre- 
sent. The  British  infantry  on  this  opened 
fire  upon  the  nmtineers,  and  the  artillery 
poured  upon  them  showers  of  grape,  which 
made  them  throw  down  their  arms  and 
accoutrements  and  take  to  fliglit. 

The  detachment  of  Irregular  Cavalry  and 
the  regiment  of  Sikhs  were  next  brought 
upon  parade.  The  former  were  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  their  commander.  Captain  Guest, 
had  already  been  killed  by  a  Sepoy  of  the 
37th.  Brigade-Major  Dodgson,  who  was 
ordered  to  take  his  place,  was  fired  at  by 
one  trooper,  and  another  attempted  to  cut 
him  down.     But  the  Sikhs  seemed  at  first 


to  hesitate,  and  though  they  looked  doubt- 
ful and  suspicious  they  were  apparently  at 
a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  There  was 
no  time,  however,  to  reason  with  them,  or 
to  explain  the  object  in  view,  for  one  of 
them  at  this  critical  moment  fired  upon 
their  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Gordon. 
An  officer  of  the  Madras  Artillery  called 
out  that  the  Sikh  regiment  had  mutinied, 
and  they  were  shouting  and  yelling  franti- 
cally and  firing  in  all  directions.  Captain 
Olpherts,  who  commanded  the  artillery, 
poured  a  shower  of  grape  into  the  regiment. 
They  twice  made  a  desperate  rush  upon  the 
guns,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  deadly 
discharge  of  the  field-pieces,  and  fled  in 
confusion  from  the  parade-ground,  accom- 
panied by  the  mutineers  of  the  Irregular 
Cavalry.  The  Benares  Commissioner  said, 
'The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
affair  was  much  mismanaged;'  and  this 
opinipn  was  shared  by  Lord  Canning,  who 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Indian  Board 
that  the  disarming  'was  done  hurriedly  and 
not  judiciously.'  'A  portion  of  a  regiment 
of  Sikhs,'  he  added,  'was  drawn  into  resist- 
ance, who,  if  they  had  been  properly  dealt 
with,  would,  I  fully  believe,  have  remained 
faithful.'  It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
the  suddenness  of  the  resolution  to  disarm 
the  Sepoys  and  the  haste  of  its  execution,  was 
a  mistake.  But,  as  Sir  John  Kaye  remarks, 
'Whilst  we  know  tlie  worst  that  actually 
happened,  we  do  not  know  the  something 
worse  that  might  have  resulted  from  the 
postponement  of  the  disarming  parade.' 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  circumstance 
that  while  the  contest  was  going  on  in  the 
lines  of  the  native  troops,  and  the  Sikhs 
there  were  in  open  mutiny,  the  Government 
treasure,  amounting  to  six  lacs  of  rupees, 
was  faithfully  guarded  by  about  seventy 
Sikh  soldiers,  who  fired  on  the  mutineers 
when  they  approached  them,  aiid  delivered 
up  the  money  safe  to  a  body  of  European 
troops  commissioned  to  receive  and  deposit 
it  in  the  barracks.  As  the  rebellion  con- 
tinued to  spread  in  all  directions  it  was 
considered  necessary,  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
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caution,  to  disband  a  great  number  of  the 
native  regiments  even  wliere  no  open 
symptoms  of  disaffection  liad  appeared. 
In  various  places  this  disarmament  of  the 
Sepoys  was  carried  out  with  equal  prudence 
and  firmness,  and  was  in  consequence 
attended  with  complete  success ;  but  in 
others,  sometimes  from  the  incapacity  of 
the  commanding  officer,  sometimes  from 
the  want  of  an  adequate  European  force  to 
support  his  authority,  the  affait  was  man- 
aged badly,  and  the  mutineers,  after  mur- 
dering their  officers,  made  their  escape, 
carrying  with  them  their  arms,  and  in  some 
instances  the  public  treasure  also. 

Allahabad  lies  higher  up  the  river  than 
Benares,  at  the  very  i^oint  of  junction  of  the 
Jumna  with  the  Ganges.  These  junctions, 
wherever  they  occur,  are  regarded  by  the 
bathing  pilgrims  of  Hindostan  as  invested 
with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  Allahabad  is 
reckoned  the  most  holy  of  all.  The  Fort, 
which  towers  above  the  town, '  massive  and 
sublime  with  the  strength  of  many  ages,' 
in  solid  masonrj',  stands  in  an  impregnable 
position  on  the  tongue  of  laud  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  station,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Sikhs.  At  the  beginning  of  May 
tlie  force  posted  at  this  place  consisted 
of  a  single  Sepoy  regiment — the  6th — 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Simpson, 
but  it  was  shortly  after  joined  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Ferozepore  regimeat  of 
Sikhs  and  by  two  troops  of  Oude  Irre- 
gular Horse.  Sixty  European  invalids 
were  also  brought  on  from  Chunar.  The 
6th  Eegiment  was  regarded  not  only  by 
their  own  officers,  but  by  the  whole  body 
of  Europeans,  as  thorouglily  loyal  and 
trustworthy.  But  Sir  James  Outram  and 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  both  had  misgivings 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  former  had  warned 
Lord  Canning  that  it  was  at  least  possible 
there  might  be  an  outbreak  at  Allahabad, 
aud  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
greater  security  of  that  important  fortress. 
The  civil  officers  in  the  city  also  saw  every- 
where grounds  of  suspicion  and  causes  of 


alarm.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  Colonel 
Simpson  admitted  the  wives  aud  children  of 
the  Europeans  into  the  Fort,  but  the  non- 
military  men  were  enrolled  into  a  volunteer 
guard  to  protect  the  city  and  station. 

The  Sepoys  of  the  6th,  however,  not 
only  remained  quiet,  but  made  loud  profes- 
sions of  loyalty,  and  even  demanded  to  be 
led  against  the  rebels  of  Delhi.  Xews  of 
their  offer  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  the 
Govei-nor-General,  who  promptly  conveyed 
to  them  the  thanks  of  the  Government. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  they  were 
as  false  and  treacherous  as  the  other  native 
regiments,  and  only  waited  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  betray  their  trust  and  murder  their 
officers.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  regiment 
was  assembled  on  parade,  the  thanks  of  the 
Governor-General  were  read,  the  Commis- 
sioner who  was  present  addressed  them  in 
their  own  language,  praising  them  for  their 
loyalty,  aud  they  responded  with  loud 
cheers  to  the  commendation  bestowed  on 
them.  The  officers  then  proceeded  to  their 
mess,  which  was  very  fully  attended,  a 
number  of  young  cadets — mere  boys — who 
had  recently  arrived  from  England,  having 
been  ordered  to  do  duty  with  the  6th. 
Suddenly,  about  nine  o'clock,  they  were 
startled  by  voUeys  of  musketry  heard  at  the 
station  and  the  sound  of  the  alarm  bugle. 
Hastening  to  the  parade  the  officers  found 
that  the  regiment,  in  whose  loyalty  they 
had  placed  such  implicit  confidence,  had 
revolted.  The  expostulation  of  the  colonel 
was  in  vain.  Everywhere  on  the  parade- 
ground  the  Sepoys  were  shooting  down 
their  officers ;  and  Simpson,  puttiug  spurs 
to  his  horse,  had  to  ride  for  his  Life,  fired 
upon  in  all  directions.  A  musket-ball  took 
effect  upon  his  charger,  which,  however, 
had  sufficient  strength  to  laud  him  safely 
within  the  walls  of  the  Fort  before  it  fell 
dead.  Others,  however,  were  less  fortunate. 
Four  of  the  officers  were  shot  down  on 
parade,  and  other  two  killed  elsewhere. 
The  brutal  soldiery  fell  also  upon  the  eight 
boy  ensigns  as  they  were  leaving  the  mess- 
house,  aud  murdered  them  in  cold  blood — ■ 
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an  act  of  savage  butchery  whicli  excited  the 
deepest  horror  throughout  all  ludia.  Out 
of  seventeen  officers  at  the  mess  that  even- 
ing only  three  escaj^ed — two  by  swimming 
the  Ganges;  the  Treasury  was  plundered;  the 
gaol  broken  open  and  the  prisoners  released; 
the  houses  and  warehouses  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  were  plundered;  and  the  station 
was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  Fortunately 
the  greater  part  of  the  Europeans  were 
safely  shut  up  in  the  Fort,  but  fifty  lost 
their  lives  on  that  dreadful  night. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Cth  Eegiment  before 
leaving  the  city  seized  the  money  in  the 
Treasury,  containing  about  thirty  lacs  of 
rupees  (£300,000),  and  each  Sepoy  took  as 
many  rupees  as  he  could  carry — usually 
amounting  to  about  £300  or  £400  each. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
these  bloodthirsty  plunderers  in  many 
cases  met  with  their  deserved  punishment 
at  the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen,  so 
that  very  few  of  them  ever  lived  to  spend 
their  plunder  at  their  native  homes. 

After  the  Sepoys  had  left  the .  city, 
a  Mahometan  '  Moulvie '  was  proclaimed 
governor  of  the  district  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Delhi,  whose  rule  was  now  re- 
stored. He  was  a  weaver  by  caste,  and  by 
trade  a  schoolmaster.  He  had  gained  great 
influence  in  his  own  village  by  exces- 
sive pretensions  to  sanctity.  He  strove  to 
stimulate  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  the 
British  rule,  and  foretold  the  speedy  exter- 
mination of  the  Christians  in  India.  All 
Europeans  who  fell  into  his  hands  were 
murdered.  The  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  townspeople,  and  especially  by  the 
superannuated  pensioners  of  the  Company's 
native  army,  were  of  the  most  horrible 
character.  '  Houses  were  plundered  and 
burned,'  says  an  eye-witness, '  their  inmates 
chopped  to  pieces,  some  roasted,  almost  all 
cruelly  tortured,  the  children  tossed  on 
bayonets'  or  cut  to  pieces  before  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers,  who  were  afterwards  them- 
selves murdered.  The  pensioners,  though 
'unable  from  their  infirmities  to  fight,  were 
not  thereby  precluded  from  inflicting  tor- 


tures of  the  most  diabolical  nature.  They 
even  took  the  lead  iu  these  villanies,  and 
encouraged  the  Sepoys  and  oLhers  to  follow 
their  example.' 

Eetribution  speedily  overtook  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  shocking  crimes.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Neill  arrived  at  Allahabad  on 
the  11th  of  June  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
British  troops  and  Sikhs,  too  late  to  rescue 
the  sufferers,  but  not  too  late  to  punish 
their  murderers.  He  found  the  fortress 
closely  invested  and  menaced,  but  in  a  short 
space  of  time  he  cleared  both  the  city  and 
surrounding  villages  of  the  rebels.  The  fire 
of  our  artillery  and  the  fierce  attacks  of  the 
Siklis  so  disheartened  them  that  they  fled 
out  of  the  district,  leaving  behind  them  the 
guns  whicli  they  had  taken  from  us,  and 
the  prisoners  whom  they  liad  spared.  The 
British  thus  became  masters  of  the  city 
and  the  European  station  from  which  they 
had  l_)een  driven  only  two  weeks  before ; 
and  a  terrible  retribution  was  dealt  out  to 
all  who  were  in  any  way  implicated  in  the 
revolt,  and  in  those  shocking  crimes  which 
had  disgraced  humanity. 

Jhansi  in  Bundelcund,  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Jumna,  had  formerly  been  a  native 
state,  but  it  had  been  annexed  by  Lord 
Dalhousie;  and  the  Eanee,  the  widow  of  the 
last  ruler,  had  been  unjustly  and  shabbily 
treated  by  the  Government.  She  was  a 
woman  of  masculine  ability  and  energy, 
and  cherished  a  vindictive  feeling  towards 
the  British  authorities.  The  people  appear 
to  have  largely  shared  her  antipathies ;  but 
the  officials,  both  civil  and  military,  were 
strangely  blind  to  the  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction which  were  showing  themselves  both 
among  the  natives  and  the  Sepoy.s.  Cap- 
tain Skene,  the  Commissioner,  on  the  18th 
of  I\Iay,  wrote  to  Agra, '  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  cause  for  alarm  about  this 
neighbourhood.  Tlie  troops  here,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  continue  stanch,  and  express  most 
unbounded  abhorrence  of  the  atrocities 
committed  at  Meerut  and  Delhi.'  Even 
down  to  the  3rd  of  June  his  confidence  was 
unabated,  and  he  thought  that  the  men  were 
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'perfectly  staucli.'  Two  days  later  the 
Sepoys  who  guarded  the  magazine  and  the 
treasure  took  possession  of  it,  and  refused 
to  give  it  up.  On  this  the  non-combatants 
betook  themselves,  with  their  wives  and 
families  (fifty-five  in  number)  to  the  Town 
Fort.  But  the  other  native  troops  still 
protested  that  they  were  loyal  and  true  to 
their  oath — for  the  purpose,  as  it  turned  out, 
of  lulling  the  Britisli  authorities  into  a 
sense  of  false  security.  On  tlie  6th  June 
they  suddenly  rose  and  murdered  the  whole 
of  their  officers,  except  Lieutenant  Taylor, 
who,  though  severely  wounded,  made  his 
escape  to  the  Fort.  The  mutineers  then 
released  the  prisoners  from  the  gaol,  and 
in  comjiany  with  them  and  the  police  and 
custom-house  officials  hastened  to  attack 
the  Fort. 

The  case  of  the  small  beleagured  gar- 
rison was  almost  desperate,  and  in  this 
extremity  they  entreated  the  interposition 
of  the  Eanee  to  procure  for  them  a  safe- 
conduct  to  leave  their  place  of  refuge. 
She  took  no  notice  of  their  application,  but 
sent  the  three  uncovenanted  servants  who 
brought  it  to  the  revolted  Sepoys,  by  whom 
they  were  at  once  put  to  death.  The  garri- 
son for  four  days  defended  themselves  with 
indomitable  courage  against  the  attacks  of 
the  mutineers,  who  had  received  a  supply 
of  guns  from  the  llanee.  But  Captain 
Gordon, '  the  life  and  soul  of  the  garrison,' 
was  killed,  and  his  death  produced  a  great 
despondency  among  the  besieged.  Pro- 
visions and  ammunition  were  becoming 
scarce ;  they  felt  that  further  resistance 
was  hopeless.  The  leaders  of  the  rebels 
made  oath  with  the  most  solemn  adjurations 
that,  if  the  garrison  woukl  lay  down  their 
arms,  their  lives  would  be  spared.  The 
terms  were  accepted,  and  the  Fort  was  sur- 
rendered; but  as  soon  as  the  inmates  issued 
from  the  gate  they  were  immediately  seized 
and  bound  by  the  treacherous  miscreants. 
In  this  state  they  were  led  through  the 
town,  and  then  at  a  place  just  beyond  the 
city  walls  the  whole  body — men,  women, 
and  children — were  put  to  death.     Their 


bodies  were  left  for  three  days  on  the  road, 
and  then  the  men  were  cast  into  one  gravel 
pit  and  the  women  into  another,  and  lightly 
covered  over  with  earth. 

jyiutinies  of  a  similar  kind  broke  out  at 
Xaagong,  Hansi,  Ilissar,  and  other  places 
— in  all  cases  attended  by  shocking  outrages 
and  the  murder  of  Europeans. 

Agra,  the  capital  of  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces, could  not  escape  the  influence  of  the 
insurrection  now  eddying  from  Meerut  far 
and  wide.  It  was  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, and  was  celebrated  for  its  possession 
of  that  wonder  and  delight  of  the  East, 
the  beautiful  Taj-]\Iehal.  Agra  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  John  C'olvin,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Xorth-AVestern  Provinces — 
a  civilian  of  great  ability  and  experience, 
who,  as  private  secretary  of  Lord  Auckland, 
shared  with  him  the  responsibility  of  the 
Afghan  war.  Intelligence  of  the  events  at 
Meerut  and  Delhi  reached  Agra  on  the  12th 
and  loth  of  i\Iay,and  ]\lr.Colvinwith  prompt 
decision  assembled  on  parade  the  native 
troops,  and  appealed  to  their  loyalty,  in 
which,  he  said,  he  had  full  trust.  The 
cheering  of  the  Sepoj's  is  said  to  have  been 
louder  and  to  have  lasted  longer  than  that 
of  the  British  soldiers  who  were  present, 
though  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  even  at  that  time  they  intended  to 
revolt,  and  were  merely  biding  their  time. 
The  city  settled  down  into  confidence  and 
repose,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  of  the  citizens,  were  carried  on 
quite  in  the  usual  way. 

On  the  21st  of  May  tidings  reached  Agra 
that  the  native  troops  at  Aligurh,  fifty  miles 
distant,  had  suddenly  mutinied,  but  had 
spared  the  lives  of  their  officers,  who,  along 
with  the  other  Europeans  at  the  station, 
among  whom  was  Lady  Outram,  were 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Some  made 
their  way  to  Agra,  others  to  jMeerut.  The 
mutineers,  as  usual,  plundered  the  Treasury 
(in  which  were  seven  lacs  of  rupees)  and 
other  Government  offices ;  and  they  set 
fire  to  the  buildmgs.  The  houses  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  town  were  also  gutted. 
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and  every  article  they  contained  was  car- 
ried off  or  destroyed.  Similar  scenes  took 
place  at  Etawah,  -where  Mr.  Allan  Hume — 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  reforming  economist 
— kept  the  rebels  for  some  time  at  bay,  and 
secured  all  the  most  important  Government 
records ;  and  at  !Mynpooree,  where  a  gallant 
young  lieutenant,  named  De  Kantzow,  by 
his  undaunted  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  stemmed  single-handed  the  tide  of 
mutiny  and  saved  the  treasure. 

When  news  of  these  events  reached  Agra 
there  was  great  consternation  among  the 
European  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
rushed  wildly  into  the  Foi-t  with  their 
furniture  and  provisions.  Measures  were 
immediately  adopted  by  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  to  prepare  a  position  which 
could  he  defended  against  the  expected 
attacks  of  the  rebels.  Mr.  Colvin,  under 
the  impression  that  fear  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  mutiny,  and  in  ignorance  of 
what  had  happened  elsewhere,  issued  on 
the  25th  of  May  an  ill-judged  proclamation, 
offering  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to 
their  allegiance ;  but  it  was  cancelled  as 
soon  as  known  by  the  Governor-General. 
^Matters  soon  came  to  a  crisis  at  Agra.  A 
detachment  of  Sepoys  at  Miittra,  35  miles 
distant,  mutinied  on  the  30th  of  iNIay,  and 
seized  the  treasure  there  as  it  was  about  to 
be  conveyed  to  Agra,  killing  one  of  the  offi- 
cers and  wounding  another.  The  Bhurtpore 
contingent  of  allied  troops  at  Hodul  also 
rose  in  arms,  plundering  and  destroying 
European  property  after  the  example  set 
them  by  the  Sepoys.  As  the  companies 
which  had  mutinied  belonged  to  the  Agra 
regiments  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  main  bodies  would  follow  their  lead. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  decision ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  31st  May  all  the  native  regi- 
ments within  the  place  were  by  good 
management  disarmed,  and  they  soon  after 
left  the  town. 

One  source  of  anxiety  was  thus  removed, 
but  as  day  after  day  tidings  reached  the 
Lieutenant-Governor    of    the    revolts    of 


Sepoys  at  the  out-stations,  and  the  risings 
of  the  contingents  furnished  by  the  native 
llajahs,  he  saw  the  urgent  necessity  of  mak- 
ing vigorous  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
the  place.  The  walls  were  repaired,  the 
Fort  was  cleared  out  and  put  in  order,  and 
the  whole  European  population  were  drilled 
and  armed.  But  though  immediate  danger 
had  been  averted,  Colvin's  position  was  ex- 
tremely critical.  At  this  stage  the  greatest 
cause  of  apprehension  arose  out  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Gwalior  contingent,  which, 
after  the  outbreak  at  !Meerut,  had  been 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  Scindia,  the 
Maharajah  of  the  protected  native  state  of 
Gwalior.  It  was  composed  of  seven  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  with 
four  field-batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  small 
siege-train,  forming  altogether  a  body  ot 
8318  men.  They  were  stationed  at  Gwalior, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Eamsay. 
Scindja  himself,  who  was  in  his  23rd  year, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  sagacious  Prime 
Minister,  Dinkur  Eao,  was  heartily  attached 
to  the  British  cause,  but  his  men  were  the 
kindred  of  our  Sepoys,  '  allied  by  caste, 
by  religion,  by  sympathy,'  and  the  Maha- 
rajah distinctly  warned  Major  Macpherson, 
the  British  political  agent  at  his  court,  that 
they  were  not  trustworthy.  Eamsay  and 
his  officers,  however,  hke  their  comrades  of 
the  regular  army,  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  of  their  men,  and  the- Briga- 
dier unfortunately  resisted  the  proposal 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  contin- 
gent officers  should  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  Eesidency,  on  the  ground  that  this 
movement  would  '  indicate  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  fidelity  of  the  troops.'  It  was 
soon  fatally  discovered  how  utterly  mis- 
placed was  the  confidence  of  their  com- 
mander. On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
14tli  of  June,  the  Sepoys  of  the  contingent 
suddenly  mutinied  and  shot  down  their 
officers,  who  on  the  first  alarm  hastened  to 
the  lines.  In  their  murderous  fury  they 
spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  Altogether  on 
that  night  were  killed  seven  officers,  and 
six  sergeants  and  pensioners.     Dr.  Kirk, 
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superintending  surgeon,  and  ^h:  Coopland, 
chaplain,  shared  the  same  fate.  A  number 
of  officers  and  several  ladies  and  children, 
favoured  by  a  moonless  night,  made  their 
escape  either  to  tlie  Residency  or  to  Scin- 
dia's  palace.  The  Maliarajah  and  his 
IMinister  confessed  their  inability  to  defend 
them,  and  sent  them  off  in  carriages  and 
palanquins  under  the  protection  of  his 
body-guard  to  the  Chumbul,  or  over  it 
to  Agra. 

There  were  several  other  native  states  in 
Central  India  whose  rulers  had  entered  into 
a  subsidarj-  alliance  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Tiie  most  powerful  of  these  was 
the  ^Maharajah  Holkar.  ludore,  his  capital, 
lies  to  the  westward  of  his  dominions,  at 
a  distance  of  400  miles  from  Agra.  It  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  representative  of  the 
British  Government  in  Central  India.  The 
acting  representative  of  the  Governor- 
General  at  Holkar's  capital  at  this  time 
was  Colonel  Durand,  a  remarkable  man, 
of  great  abdity,  energy,  and  experience. 
"U'lien  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut  he 
had  with  him  a  detachment  of  Holkar's 
contingent,  200  strong,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  he  sent  at  once  for  270  men  belonging 
to  a  regiment  of  Bheels,  who  were  stationed 
at  Serdapur,  and  for  a  strong  detachment  of 
cavalry  and  infantr}''  and  two  guns  from 
Bhopal,  another  of  the  protected  native 
states.  He  also  obtained  from  Holkar  a 
body  of  cavalry  to  form  pickets  on  the 
roads.  The  command  of  the  entire  force 
devolved  on  Colonel  Travers,  a  brave  and 
excellent  officer.  About  tliirteeen  miles 
from  ludore  lay  the  British  station  of 
Mhow,  commanded  by  Colonel  Piatt.  Dur- 
and exerted  himself  to  sever  all  connection 
between  the  Sepoys  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
contingent,  but  his  precautions  were  with- 
out effect.  In  all  the  stations  within  reach 
the  native  troops  rose  in  arms.  The  con- 
tagion reached  the  Holkar  contingent,  and 
suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July, 
the  discharge  of  three  guns  in  the  Eesi- 
dency  inclosm-e  announced  that  the  crisis 


had  come.  The  three  companies  of  Hol- 
kar's troops  and  the  gunners,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  the  rabble  of  the  town  eager 
for  blood  and  for  plunder,  were  assailing 
the  Residency.  They  were  repeatedly 
driven  back  by  Colonel  Travers,  with  the 
aid  of  a  mere  handful  of  men  who  were 
faithful  to  their  trust.  But  the  Bheels  and 
the  Bhopal  contingent  alike  refused  to 
charge  the  rebels,  and  there  remained  only 
about  thirty  persons  to  defend  the  Resi- 
dency, while  there  were  eight  ladies  and 
three  children  under  their  charge.  The 
remnant  of  the  Bhopal  cavalry,  who  had 
remained  passive  and  inactive,  now  sent  a 
message  that,  as  further  defence  was  hope- 
less, they  were  about  to  consult  their  own 
safety,  and  offering  as  a  last  chance  to  carry 
with  them  the  women  and  children.  Dur- 
and, Travers,  and  all  the  oilicers  were  agreed 
that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
this  offer,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
women  and  children.  '  Finding,'  wrote 
Durand,  '  that  the  cavalry  who  were  loyal, 
though  disordered  and  out  of  control,  wovdd 
be  off  on  their  own  score,  I  very  unwillingly 
gave  the  order  to  retire ;  and  mounting  the 
ladies  on  the  gun  waggons,  we  made  an 
orderly  retreat,  bringing  off  every  European 
they  had  not  killed  during  the  first  sur- 
prise, and  covered  our  withdrawal  with  the 
Bheel  corps  and  the  cavaby  of  the  Bhopal 
contingent.  "We  retired  unmolested  in  the 
face  of  superior  masses,  whose  appetite  for 
blood  had  been  whetted  by  the  murder  of 
unarmed  men,  women,  and  children.' 

Suspicions  were  entertained  at  the  time 
that  Holkar  had  favoured  or  connived  at 
the  insurrection  of  his  contingent ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  full  credit 
ought  to  be  given  to  his  own  explicit  state- 
ment on  the  subject.  'Xo  one  regrets  more 
than  I  do,'  lie  said, '  the  heart-rending  catas- 
trophes which  befel  at  Indore  and  IVIliow. 
I  have  not,  even  in  dream,  ever  deviated 
from  the  path  of  friendship  and  allegiance 
to  the  British  Government.' 

Meanwliile  the  Sepoys  at  Mhow,  in  con- 
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formity  \vitli  tlie  arrangements  made  with 
Holkar's  contingent,  broke  out  into  revolt. 
They  began,  as  usual,  by  firing  tlie  mess 
house;  the  other  buildings  in  the  canton- 
ments were  blazing  througli  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  very  soon  the  .=ound  of  firing 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  tlie  lines. 
So  convinced  was  Colonel  Piatt  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  men  that  he  refused  most 
decidedly  to  give  his -consent  to  any  meas- 
ures of  precaution;  and  he  was  engaged  in 
•writing  to  Durand,  '  All  right,  both  cavalry 
and  artillery  very  Ihoosk  (happy)  and 
willing'  when  tlie  alann  Avas  given.  He 
instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  accom- 
panied by  Adjutant  Fagan,  rode  for  tlie 
lines.  He  was  in  tlie  act  of  appealing  to 
his  men  when  a  volley  from  the  23rd,  iu 
whose  fidelity  he  placed  such  implicit 
confidence,  v^as  fired  at  liim,  and  both  he 
and  the  Adjutant  fell  from  their  horses 
riddled  with  balls.  Major  Harris  also,  of  the 
1st  Cavalry,  was  sliot  down  by  his  troopers. 
Captain  Hungerford  of  the  artillery  came 
np  with  his  guns  at  this  juncture,  but  could 
not  see  any  enemy  in  the  darkness.  He 
opened  upon  the  lines,  however,  and  in- 
stantly the  rebels  streamed  out  on  the  road 
to  Indore  in  a  state  of  panic  and  bewilder- 
ment, leaving  Hungerford  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  station,  where  for  a  time  he 
administered,  witli  great  ability  and  energy, 
botli  tlie  civil  and  military  affairs. 

^Meanwhile  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  at 
Neemuch,  where  there  were  no  European 
troops,  and  it  was  fully  believed  that  the 
rebels  were  about  to  march  down  upon 
Agra,  but  as  it  was  300  miles  distant  there 
was  time  allowed  to  make  preparations  for 
their  reception.  On  the  4th  of  July  the 
Kota  contingent,  quartered  in  the  canton- 
ments, and  believed  to  be  stanch,  mutinied 
nnd  went  to  join  the  Sepoys,  who  were 
known  to  Ije  on  their  way  from  Neemuch. 
Brigadier  Polwliele,  who  commanded  the 
troops  at  Agra,  had  been  advised  to  disarm 
the  contingent,  but  he  doubted  and  hesi- 
tated until  the  question  was  decided  for  him. 
On  the  5th  information  was  received  that 
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the  rebels  were  close  at  hand.  The  Driga- 
dier  was  earnestly  recommended  by  the 
Engineer  officers  to  go  out  and  meet  the 
advancing  enemy,  but  he  obstinately  refused 
to  follow  their  advice.  Some  hours  later, 
however,  he  changed  his  mind  and  resolved 
to  move  out  the  troops;  but  by  this  time 
the  rebels  —  consisting  of  4000  infantry 
and  1.500  cavalry,  with  eleven  guns — many 
of  them  among  our  best  native  troops, 
were  in  sight,  and  had  occupied  the  very 
position  our  men  .sliould  have  held.  The 
Ih'itish  Ibrce  consisted  of  816  men,  includ- 
ing a  battery  of  artillery,  fifty-five  mounted 
militia,  and  fifty  officers  and  civilians  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Agra.  The  Brigadier 
resolved  in  the  first  instance  to  trust  to  his 
guns,  and  ordered  the  infantry  to  lie  down 
while  a  sort  of  duel  took  j^lace  between 
the  enem3f's  artillery  and  our  own  ;  Ijut  the 
position  of  the  rebels  was  too  strong  for  us 
to  do,  them  any  serious  injur}'.  Captain 
D'Oyly,  an  excellent  officer,  who  com- 
manded our  battery,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  a  number  of  his  men  and  horses  were 
killed.  He  had  repeatedly  sent  a  message 
to  Polwhele,  informing  him  that  his  ammu- 
nition was  running  low,  and  urging  him  to 
attack  the  village  with  his  infantry;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  cannonading  had  con- 
tinued for  two  hours,  and  our  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  that  Colonel  Riddell,  who 
commanded  the  infantry,  received  orders  to 
advance.  After  an  obstinate  resistance 
they  carried  the  village  in  which  the  rebels 
were  posted,  and  spiked  one  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  If  our  artillery  could  have  been 
brought  into  play  at  this  critical  moment 
the  battle  would  have  been  gained,  for  the 
enemy  had  limbered  up  their  guns  for 
flight.  But  unfortunately  our  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  partly  in  consequence  of  its 
profuse  expenditure  at  the  outset,  partly 
owing  to  the  explo.sion  of  two  of  our  tum- 
brels during  the  engagement.  Xothing 
remained  therefore  but  to  retreat  with  all 
possible  expedition,  for  the  enemy,  attribut- 
ing the  silence  of  our  guns  to  the  right 
cause,  began  to  make  a  strong  demonstratiou 
40 
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with  all  three  arms.  A  portion  of  tbeiv 
cavalry,  some  hundreds  strong,  advanced  to 
capture  our  guns.  The  mounted  volunteers, 
'  with  an  audacity  almost  sublime,'  charged 
the  dense  mass,  and  though  they  lost  a 
third  of  their  numbers  they  arrested  the 
enemy's  advance.  A  volley  from  Her 
Majesty's  3rd,  under  Colonel  Riddell,  who 
covered  the  guns,  threw  the  rebel  horsemen 
into  confusion,  and  checked  their  return. 
Fortunately  the  mutineers  had  also  run 
short  of  ammunition,  for  in  their  last  round 
they  liad  to  fire  copper  coins.  Our  men 
retreated  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  with 
very  little  loss.  Of  the  whole  force  45  were 
killed  and  108  were  wounded.  Captain 
D'Oyly  died  the  second  day  after  in  the 
Fort.  '  I'ut  a  stone  iipon  my  grave,'  he 
said,  'and  write  that  I  died  fighting  my 
guns.'  The  battle  was  lust  entirely  through 
mismanagement.  The  old  Brigadier  was  an 
officer  of  con.spicuous  bravery,  but  he  com- 
mitted two  grievous  errors.  He  neglected 
to  order  the  reserve  ammunition,  which  was 
ready  packed,  to  be  brought  with  our  force 
or  to  be  sent  after  it,  and  lie  refused  to 
bring  the  infantry  into  action  until  our 
artillery  had  ceased  to  have  the  means  of 
supporting  tliem. 

As  our  troops  passed  through  the  canton- 
ment on  their  way  back  to  tlie  Fort  they 
saw  that  the  work  of  incendiarism  and 
plunder  had  already  begun.  The  rabble  of 
Agra  and  the  surrounding  villages  had 
commenced  their  congenial  work,  and  from 
the  ramparts  in  the  evening  our  peojjle 
beheld  the  -whole  station,  churches,  colleges, 
barracks,  and  houses  in  one  blaze  of  flame. 
The  Keemuch  rebels,  however,  were  not 
inclined  to  try  conclusions  again  with  our 
troops.  After  a  hasty  meal  they  set  off 
that  very  night  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  which 
they  reached  on  the  8th  of  July. 

During  the  two  days  following  the  battle 
of  Sassiah  disorder,  robbery,  and  murder 
were  rampant  in  the  city.  Twenty-two 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,*  who  had  delayed 
until  it  was  too  late  to  seek  refuge  in  the 

*  The  offspring  of  a  European  and  an  Asiatic  parent. 


Fort,  were  slaughtered.  The  houses  of  the 
Britisli  people  were  gutted  and  burned, 
and  nearly  all  the  public  records  were 
destroyed.  But  on  the  Sth,  Mr.  Drum- 
inond,  the  magistrate  of  Agra,  issued 
from  the  Fort,  escorted  by  a  company 
of  Europeans  and  some  guns,  and  made 
a  circuit  of  the  principal  streets,  proclaim- 
ing the  restoration  of  Ihitish  rule. 

Order  having  been  restored  outside  the 
fortress,  arrangements  were  next  made  to 
provide  for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the 
population  within,  amounting  to  nearly 
GOOO  persons.  Of  these  1989  were  Euro- 
peans, including  about  900  women  and 
children ;  the  rest  were  Eurasians  and 
natives.  One  of  tlie  buildings  was  set 
apart  as  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  nursed  with  the  tender- 
est  care  by  the  ladies  in  the  Fort.  The 
labours  of  the  Commissariat  Department 
were  greatly  lightened  by  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  army  contractor,  Lala  Joti- 
Persaud,  who  Iiad  so  successfully  provided 
for  victualling  our  troops  during  the 
Afghan,  Sikh,  and  Gwalior  wars.  He  had 
been  very  ungratefully  treated  by  the 
(iovernment  for  the  invaluable  services  he 
had  rendered  in  the  Sutlej  campaign ;  and 
after  what  had  happened  to  him  in  this 
affair,  'no  one  could  blame  him  for  insisting 
on  payment  in  advance.'  The  Fort  was 
put  into  a  state  of  defence  sufficient  to 
repel  the  attack  of  any  enemy  likely  to 
assail  it.  Brigadier  Polwhele  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  command  by  express  orders 
from  the  Governor-General,  and  had  been 
replaced  by  Colonel  Cotton,  an  active, 
energetic  officer,  whose  fiery  disposition  and 
bravery  had  procured  for  him  from  his 
comrades  the  designation  of  '  Gun-Cotton.' 
In  a  .short  time  he  organized  an  expedition 
to  recover  Aligurh,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  party  of  Ghazis  or  fanatics  and  of 
the  notorious  3rd  Cavalry.  The  latter 
fled  at  the  first  volley,  but  the  Ghazis 
fought  with  such  desperate  fury  that  the 
guns  had  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
before  they  could  be  dri\'eu  out. 
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Meanwhile  tlie  liealth  of  'Mv.  C'olvin,  the 
Lieu  tenant-Governor,  was  steadily- declining. 
He  wa.s  warned  by  his  medical  advisers 
that  he  required  perfect  rest  of  body  and 
mind, -but  tliis  was  beyond  his  reach.  Tlie 
burden  of  work  imposed  upon  him  was  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear.  ]\Ir.  Eaikes,  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Agra,  said  if  he 
wanted  a  sword  or  pistol  from  the  Magazine, 
Mr.  Colvin's  counter-signature  was  neces- 
sary— the  result  of  'the  red-tape  system 
of  administration  which  tiourished  then, 
and  which  probably  flourishes  still  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  in  India.'  But  it  •wa.s 
not  so  much  the  amount  of  toil  as  the  bur- 
den of  anxiety  that  oppressed  Mr.  Colvin 
and  broke  him  down,  'with  no  hope  of 
succour,  no  chance  of  deliverance,  and  little 
support.'  He  grew  rapidly  worse ;  hut  he 
was  sustained  to  the  la.st,  as  he  told  the 
chaplain  who  waited  on  him,  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  '  he  had  not  slu'unk  from 
bearing  the  burden  wliicli  God  had  called 
upon  him  to  sustain,  that  he  had  per- 
formed his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  liis  ability, 
and  that  he  liad  stri\'en  to  have  always  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
man.'  He  died  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  'History,'  says  Sir  Jolm  Kaye,  'rejoices 
to  accord  him  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  who  died  for  their  country  during 
tliat  tremendous  epoch,  more  painfully  and 
not  less  gloriously  than  those  who  died  on 
the  battlefield — a  true  Christian  hero  of 
whom  the  nation  must  ever  be  proud.' 
The  Governor-General  in  Council  said  he 
'  had  to  deplore  witli  sincere  grief  tlie  loss 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  at 
a  time  when  his  ripe  experience,  his  high 
ability,  and  his  untiring  energy  would  have 
been  more  than  usually  valuable  to  the 
State.' 

Throughout  Eohilcund,  an  extensive  dis- 
trict of  the  north-west,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Oude  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ganges, 
the  insurrection  spread  like  wildfire,  and 
the  native  regiments  stationed  at  Bareilly, 
Shahjehanpore,   and   ]Moradabad   mutinied 


almost  simultaneously.  At  Bareilly,  the 
chief  city  of  Piohilcund,  the  headquarters 
of  the  civil  establishment  and  of  the  mili- 
tary brigade,  an  ominous  agitation  was 
observed  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  send  away 
the  women  and  the  non-combatants  to 
Nynee  Tal,  a  place  in  the  hills  seventy- 
four  miles  distant.  Still  the  European 
officers  of  the  native  regiments,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  their  men  would  turn  against 
them.  They  were  soon  fatally  undeceived 
On  the  31st  of  May  parties  of  the  Sepoys 
set  fire  to  the  British  bungalows,  which 
were  speedily  consumed,  and  then  shot 
down  every  white  man  that  came  in  their 
way,  amongst  whom  was  the  commanding 
officer.  Brigadier  Sibbald.  The  other  offi- 
cers vainly  strove  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  mutiny:  the  whole  brigade  revolted. 
A  few,  principally  native  officers,  accom- 
panied tlie  European  authorities  and  officers 
in  their  flight.  But  IMajor  Pearson  and 
four  officers  of  the  IStli  Eegiment,  which 
was  the  last  to  join  the  mutineers,  were 
killed  by  the  villagers  of  a  place  called 
Eam -Puttee.  Nine  members  of  the  higher 
class  of  civilians,  including  the  two  judges, 
Mr.  Eobertson  and  Mr.  Eaikes,  and  Dr. 
Buck,  Principal  of  the  College,  were  also  put 
to  death,  and  many  merchants  and  traders, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were  mas- 
sacred at  the  same  time,  principally  by  the 
people  of  Bareilly. 

At  Mozuffernuggar  the  insurrection  com- 
menced with  the  townspeople,  a  circum- 
stance largely  owing  to  the  cowardice  of 
the  English  magistrate,  a  Mr.  Berford,  who 
ordered  that  all  the  public  offices  should 
be  closed,  and  hid  himself  in  the  jungle. 
After  the  rabble  had  risen  and  set  fire  to 
the  houses  of  our  public  officers,  the  Sepoys 
also  rose,  and  the  two  conjointly  plundered 
the  Treasury.  '  Xobody  raised  a  finger  to 
prevent  them ;  everybody  seems  to  have 
been  paralyzed.'  The  magistrate,  in  terror 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  body-guard  protecting  the 
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house  in  the  suLurbs  in  which  he  had 
sheltered  himself,  released  the  prisoners  in 
the  gaol,  and  withdrew  the  guards  that 
were  protecting  it.  As  might  have  been 
clearly  foreseen  the  most  fearful  excesses 
were  committed  by  the  released  criminals, 
and  all  the  Government  offices  and  officers' 
bungalows  were  burned  and  the  public 
records  destroyed.  Anarcliy  reigned  un- 
checked in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  a  general  behef  prevailed  tliat  British 
rule  was  at  an  end. 

Fortunately  there  was  at  Jloradabad  a 
judge  of  a  very  different  character  from 
ilr.  Berford — 'M.r.  Cracroft  Wilson.  His 
energy,  courage,  and  sound  sense  kept  the 
Sepoys  c^uiet,  and  restrained  the  excesses 
of  the  rabble  in  the  town,  until  the  revolt 
in  Bareilly  and  the  influx  of  mutineers 
from  various  places  excited  the  native 
troops  in  Jloradabad  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.  Wilson  seemed  to  bear 
a  charmed  life.  He  was  repeatedly  in 
imminent  danger,  but  was  rescued  in  a 
manner  the  most  unexpected.  At  length 
nothing  remained  for  him  and  the  other 
three  civilians  in  the  town,  with  their 
wives,  but  to  trust  for  safety  to  the  horses 
which  they  rode.  They  all  succeeded  in 
reaching  ^leerut,  and  the  militar}-  oiScers 
made  their  escape  to  Xj'nee  Tal. 

Shahjehanpore,  situated  fifty  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  Bareilly,  was  the  scene 
of  a  tragedy  in  some  respects  even  more 
painful,  though  more  limited  in  extent, 
than  that  which  took  place  on  the  same 
day  at  Bareilly.  The  28th  Eegiment, 
which  was  stationed  at  Shahjehanpore, 
mutinied  on  Sunday,  the  31st  of  May, 
when  many  of  the  people  were  at  church. 
As  usual  the  Treasury  was  sacked,  and  the 
bungalows  of  tlie  Europeans  were  plundered 
and  burned.  The  gaol  was  broken  open, 
the  prisoners  were  released,  and  shameful 
outrages  were  perpetrated  by  the  towns- 
people, who  made  common  cause  with  the 
rebels.  A  small  party  of  some  six  or  seven 
of  them  made  for  the  church,  and  murdered 
several  of  the  worshippers.    But  the  native 


servants  brought  arms  to  their  masters  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
children,  and  a  party  of  the  native  troops, 
principally  Sikhs,  rallied  round  their  officers. 
Captain  .Tames,  the  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  Dr.  Bowring,  the  surgeon,  were 
shot ;  the  chaplain  was  wounded  and  after- 
wards killed  by  some  villagers ;  but  the 
others,  along  with  the  civilians  and  the 
worshippers  in  the  church,  were  saved,  and 
made  their  escape  to  Mohumdee,  one  of 
our  outpo.sts  in  Oude. 

At  Budaon,  anotlier  civil  station  in  Eohil- 
cund,  some  thirty  miles  from  Bareilly,  the 
magistrate  and  collector  was  I\Ir.  William 
Edwards,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men 
in  the  service,  and  distinguished  for  his 
Christian  character  not  less  than  for  his 
uj^right  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  all 
his  duties.  He  was  quite  alone,  having  no 
English  friend  or  comrade  near  him,  but 
he  remained  firmly  at  his  post  though  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Sepoys  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  He  was  assui-ed  with 
solemn  oaths  that  they  would  remain  faith- 
ful, but  a  party  from  Bareilly  came  to  fra- 
ternize with  them  and  they  rose  at  once. 
Tlie  usual  work  of  plunder  and  devastation 
commenced.  The  released  gaol-birds,  300 
in  number,  came  round  Edwards'  house 
with  shouts  and  execrations,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  instant  flight. 
After  many  hairbreadth  escapes  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  leaving 
the  whole  district  behind  him  in  '  a  blaze 
of  riot  and  ravage.'  The  Britisli  lule  in 
Eohilcund  was  at  an  end.  The  Sepoys 
went  off  to  Delhi,  and  Khan  Behaudar 
Khan,  a  descendant  of  the  first  Pathan 
ruler  of  BareiUy,  who  fell  in  battle  with 
the  British,  was  proclaimed  Viceroy  of  the 
jjrovince,  and  his  authoritv  was  universally 
acknowledged  Ijy  the  people. 

A  terrible  tragedy  Imd  meanwhile  taken 
place  at  Futteghur,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gauges,  about  eighty  miles  above  Cawn- 
pore.  This  military  station  is  in  the- district 
of  Furruckabad,  which  in  former  days  was 
infamous  for  its  lawlessness  and  robberies. 
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and  in  no  part  of  the  country  had  'the 
monstrous  fables  about  bone-dust,  tlour,  and 
poisoned  -wells  been  more  industriously  and 
successfully  circulated.'  llefore  tlie  end  of 
JNIay  the  whole  district  was  in  rebellion, 
though  the  10th  Uegiment,  stationed  at 
Futteghnr,  still  remained  apparently  true  to 
its  colours.  But  when  news  arrived  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  native  troops  in  Oude  and 
Eohilcund,  Colonel  Smith,  the  commander 
of  the  10th,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of 
June,  sent  about  a  hundred  of  the  women, 
children,  and  non-combatants  down  the 
river  in  boats  '  of  various  sorts  and  sizes.' 
A  number  of  them,  however,  unhappily 
returned,  in  the  belief  that  the  danger  was 
over.  He  at  the  same  time  prepared  the 
fort,  in  which,  if  the  mutiny  should  break 
out,  he  might  shut  himself,  with  his  officers 
and  the  Europeans  wlio  either  remained 
at  Putteghur  or  had  returned  to  it.  He 
speedily  received  information  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  retreating  into  the  fort. 
On  the  18th  of  June  the  mutineers  of  the 
41st  Eegiment  marched  into  Futteghnr,  and 
the  Sepoys  of  the  10th,  who  at  first  resisted 
and  fought  against  them,  were  ultimately 
induced  to  unite  with  them.  They  plun- 
dered the  Treasury,  destroyed  the  public 
buildings,  opened  the  gaol  and  released  the 
prisoners,  and  tendered  their  allegiance  to 
the  Nawab  of  Furruckabad,  who  had  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  rebels,  and  formally 
placed  him  on  a  musuud  or  throne  under  a 
royal  salute.  Though  he  had  received  many 
imjDortant  favours  from  the  British  CJovern- 
ment,  he  now  did  all  in  his  power  to  stimu- 
late the  rebels  to  destroy  their  officers  and 
the  other  Europeans  at  the  station. 

The  fort,  in  which  about  120  Christian 
people  had  taken  refuge,  was  in  a  most 
miserable  condition  for  all  purposes  of  de- 
fence. There  was  a  want  both  of  serviceable 
guns  and  aninuinition.  They  had  six  guns 
mounted  on  the  ramparts  and  an  18-inch 
howitzer,  l)ut  only  thirty  round  shot.  They 
had  a  better  supply,  however,  of  small-arm 
ammunition,  but  provisions  were  scanty. 
Only  one-fourth  of  those  .shut  up  in  the  | 


fort  Were  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  the  rest 
were  women  and  children.  Under  all  these 
disadvantages  the  little  garrison  fought 
against  desperate  odds  with  indomitable 
courage.  The  rebels  made  several  fierce 
but  unsuccessful  assaults  on  the  fort,  and 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  Colonel  Smitli 
and  the  other  officers  did  great  execution 
with  their  muskets.  The  chaplain,  i\lr. 
Fisher,  prayed  and  fought  like  an  old 
Covenanting  preacher,  while  the  widow  of  a 
sergeant  killed  in  the  struggle  posted  her- 
self in  one  of  the  bastions  with  a  rifie,  and 
brought  down  a  great  many  of  the  muti- 
neers. Thus  foded  in  their  assault,  the 
rebels  had  recoui'.se  to  mining,  which  the 
garrison  were  nnable  to  counteract.  Their 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  there 
was  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  the  fort  was 
rapidly  becoming  untenable.  They  there- 
fore resolved  to  take  to  their  boats  as  their 
only  chance  of  escape.  They  spiked  their 
guns,  and  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July 
embarked  in  the  three  boats,  which  were 
all  that  were  available  to  convey  a  party  of 
a  hundred  persons.  They  were  commanded 
severally  by  Colonel  Smith,  Colonel  Goldie, 
and  Major  Eobertson.  As  they  proceeded 
down  the  river  the  villagers  at  different 
places  fired  upon  them,  but  did  them  no 
harm  until  Colonel  Goldie's  boat  ran  iipon 
a  shoal.  The  villagers  in  the  vicinity  came 
down  in  great  numbers  and  fired  upon 
it.  Five  of  the  officers,  indignant  at 
this  cowardly  treatment,  charged  a  throng 
of  at  least  oOO  natives,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  village.  But  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  own  boat  and  go 
on  board  Colonel  Smith's.  The  delay  thus 
caused  gave  time  to  the  pursuers  to  draw 
near  to  them,  and  Major  liobertson's  boat 
unfortunately  grounded  on  a  sandbank 
opposite  to  Singce-Piampore.  The  Sepoys 
who  were  pursuing  them  in  the  ferry  boat 
from  Futteghnr  came  up,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Mahometan  villages  in  the 
vicinity  joined  them  in  an  attack  upon 
the  defenceless  occupants  of  the  boat — men, 
women,  and  children — who  ^^■ere  drowned 
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or  shot  or  cut  down.  Three  only  succeeded 
in  making  tlieir  escape.  Some  were  taken 
prisoners  and  blown  from  guns  by  the 
Nawab  of  Furruckabad. 

Colonel  Smith's  boat,  the  last  of  the  three, 
having  on  board  all  the  survivors  of  the 
Futtehghur  Fort,  had  meanwhile  shot  ahead, 
and  after  running  imminent  risk  from  grape- 
shot  fired  upon  her  by  the  Sepoys  got 
safely  as  far  as  Bithoor,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Cawnpore.  They  reached  this 
place — the  residence  of  Xana  Sahib — on 
the  9th  of  Jul}-,  and  by  his  orders  all  the 
gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Colonels 
Gordon  and  Smith  and  Jlr.  Thornhill,  were 
put  to  death  on  the  10th  or  11th,  and  the 
women  and  children  were  massacred  on  the 
15th  of  that  mouth. 

Cawnpore,  one  of  the  gi-eat  militarj-  sta- 
tions of  the  East  India  Company,  is  situated 
on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  territory  of 
Oude.  In  the  spring  of  18.57  the  military 
quartered  there  consisted  of  three  regiments 
of  native  infantry  and  one  of  native  cavalry, 
together  with  a  detachment  of  Her  Majesty's 
84th  Eegiment  and  a  few  Madras  Fu.siliers. 
The  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler,  an  old  and  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Company's  army.  Though  he 
was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age  he  was 
still  vigorous  and  alert,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  post  with  unwearied  assiduity. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  IMay  it 
became  evident  that  the  native  troops  in 
Cawnpore  had  largely  participated  in  the 
general  excitement  caused  by  the  insidious 
rumours  respecting  the  greased  cartridges. 
The  symptoms  of  insubordination  which 
from  time  to  time  were  manifested  in  the 
ranks  convinced  the  general  that  it  was 
necessary  to  throw  up  some  defensive 
works  within  wliich,  should  a  mutiny  take 
place,  the  British  troops  might  by  the  aid 
of  their  guns  protect  themselves  until  suc- 
cours should  reach  them.  Apparently  the 
most  suitable  position  for  this  purpose  was 
the  magazine  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  military  lines.    General  Xeill  said  of  it. 


after  visiting  the  place,  '  It  is  a  walled 
defence,  walled  inclosure,  proof  against 
musketry,  covering  an  area  of  three  acres — 
ample  room  in  it  for  all  the  garrison — close 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  houses  close 
to  it  are  all  defensible,  and  they  with  tlie 
magazine  could  have  been  held  against  any 
native  force.'  General  Xeill  was  of  opinion 
that  Sir  Hugh  A^lieeler  should  have  gone 
there,  and  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  not 
only  have  saved  the  garrison  but  the  city, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  large  arsenal  and  many 
thousand  stands  of  arms.  Sir  Hugh,  how- 
ever, was  of  opinion  that  to  have  attempted 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Sepoy  guard  from 
the  magazine,  which  must  have  been  the 
first  step  towards  its  occupation,  would 
certainly  have  given  the  signal  for  an 
innnediate  rising,  and  with  the  small  Euro- 
pean force  at  his  disposal  it  would  have 
been  manifestly  unwise  to  provoke  a  col- 
lision. It  was  also  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  been  permitted  to  carry  the 
women,  children,  and  invalids  from  the 
lines  to  the  magazine,  a  di.stance  of  several 
miles,  without  molestation.  As  he  was  in 
almost  daily  expectation  of  reinforcements, 
it  appeared  to  him  and  to  the  other  officers 
that  all  that  was  required  was  a  temporary 
place  of  refuge,  where  the  Europeans  would 
be  secure  for  a  short  space  if  a  mutiny 
should  break  out,  attended  as  nsual  witli 
outrage  and  plunder. 

For  these  reasons  the  General  unfortun- 
ately selected  a  spot  about  six  miles  lower 
down,  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and 
not  far  from  the  Sepoys'  huts.  He  in- 
trenched this  place,  but  in  a  very  super- 
ficial manner,  as  the  ground  in  the  dry 
season  was  so  hard  that  it  was  difficult  to 
dig  it,  and  the  earth  was  so  friable  that 
cohesion  was  almost  unattainable.  The 
earthworks  were  little  more  than  four  feet 
high,  and  were  commanded  by  the  adjacent 
buildings.  Artillerv  was  brought  in  and 
placed  in  position,  and  supplies  of  provisions 
of  various  kinds,  but  quite  insufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

On  the  ni"ht  of  the  -Ith  of  June  the  long 
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dreaded  mutiny  broke  out.  It  began  with 
the  2nd  Light  Cavalry  and  the  1st  Eegi- 
nient  of  Infantry.  They  made  no  attempt 
to  injure  their  officers,  but  liastened  at  once 
to  the  Magazine,  wliere  the  treasure  and 
the  stores  were  deposited.  A  few  hours 
later  they  were  followed  by  the  53rd  and 
the  56tli  Eegiments.  The  Magazine  was 
guarded  by  the  retainers  of  the  IJajah  of 
Bithoor,  who  made  common  cause  with 
them.  The  Treasury  -was  sacked  and  the 
money  divided  among  the  Sepoys.  The 
gaol  was  thrown!  open,  the  prisoners  were 
released,  and  the  ammunition,  small  arms, 
and  heavy  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  mutineers. 

The  intention  of  the  revolted  troops  was 
to  march  at  once  with  their  plunder  to 
Delhi,  but  at  this  stage  they  obtained  for 
a  leader  the  Eajah  Bithoor — a  monster  of 
cruelty,  whose  atrocities  have  attached  to 
bis  name  a  stigma  of  indelible  abhor- 
rence. His  name  was  Dundoo  Punt,  but  he 
is  usually  known  by  the  designation  of 
Nana  Sahib.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of 
the  late  ex-Peishwa  Bajee  Eao  of  Poona, 
and  in  virtue  of  this  relationship  he  had  laid 
claims  to  the  pen.sion  of  £80,000  which  his 
adopted  father  received  from  the  British 
Government.  But  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
granted  the  pension  to  the  Peishwa,  pointed 
out  that  there  were  special  reasons  why  so 
large  a  sum  was  given,  and  he  explicitly 
stated  that  it  Avas  '  only  temporary,  being 
for  his  life.'  Bajee  Piao's  adopted  son  had 
therefore  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  on  the 
score  of  justice,  for  the  continuance  to  him 
of  this  enormous  pension,  and  there  was  no 
reason  on  the  ground  of  sympathy,  though 
there  might  have  been  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  why  such  a  sum,  or  indeed  any 
sum,  should  have  been  given  from  the 
public  purse  to  a  self-indulgent,  sensual 
Hindoo,  whohad  inherited  at  least  £300,000, 
and  who  probably  possessed  much  more. 
The  Eajah's  claim,  however,  was  supported 
by  two  successive  British  Commissioners  at 
Bithoor,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Governor- 
General.      An   appeal   was   made    to    the 


Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
they   confirmed   in   the   most   peremptory 
terms  the  decision  of  Lord  Dalhousie.    The 
agent  whom  the  Nana  sent  to  England  to 
prosecute  his  claims  was  a  young  and  astute 
Mahometan  named  Azimoolah  Khan,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  conjunction 
with  a  Mahratta  named  Pungo  Bepojee,  the 
able  and  energetic   agent  of  the  deposed 
Pajah  of  Sattara,  Azimoolah,  brooding  over 
his  failure,  had  formed  unfavourable  con- 
clusions respecting  the  power  and  prestige 
of  our  country,  as  affected  by  the  Crimean 
War,  which  influenced  him  and  his  master 
to  take  part  in  the  effort  to  overthrow  the 
British  Empire  in  India.     The  Pajah  him- 
self appeared  to  acquiesce  submissively  in 
the  rejection  of  his  claims,  and  continued 
to  live  on  terms  of  social  familiarity  with 
many  of  the  principal  European  residents 
in  his  district.     He  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  somewhat  dull,  and 
imjiassive  person — not  at  all   the  kind  of 
man    likely   to    engage    in    intrigues    and 
treasonable  plots.     But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  had  all  along  cherished  deep 
resentment  for  the  wrongs  A\-hich  be  lielieved 
had  been  done  to  him,  and  only  waited  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  taking  revenge. 
In  the  spring  of  1857  he  made  journeys  to 
Calpee,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  to  the 
imperial  city  of  Delhi,  and  to  Lueknow,  the 
capital  of  Oude,  on  some  matters  which  he 
carefully  concealed  from  the   British  ofli- 
cials.    It  was  afterwards  asserted  by  native 
witnesses  that  his  agents  were  tamijeriug 
with  numerous  native  princes  and  chiefs, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  assist 
in    throwing   off    the    British    supremacy. 
But  so  little  were  his  real  feelings  towards 
our  Government  understood  or  suspected, 
that  in  the  present  emergency  his  assistance 
was  solicited  and  readily  promised  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  our  troops  at  Cawnpore. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  l\Ir.  Gubbins  dis- 
tinctly warned  Sir  Hugh  "Wheeler  not  to 
trust   Nana    Sahib,   but   the    caution   was 
unheeded  by  the  General.     It  was  thought 
a   good   stroke   of  policy  to    replace   the 
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Sepoj'S  who  guarded  tlie  treasure  by  a 
party  of  the  armed  followers  of  the  Xana  ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  22nd  of  ilay,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hillarsden,  the  collector, 
some  200  of  the  retinue  of  the  Xana,  from 
iJithoor,  ten  miles  west  of  Cawnpore,  with 
a  couple  of  guns,  were  posted  at  Newab- 
gunj,  which  commanded  both  the  Treasury 
and  the  jMagazine. 

It  appears  that  during  the  first  daj's  of 
June  there  were  frequent  communications 
between  the  chiefs  of  the  native  troops  and 
the  Nana,  and  that  they  were  quite  well 
aware  that  as  soon  as  they  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  he  would  join  them. 
When  the  mutiny  broke  out  he  was  at 
once  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Sepoys, 
and  set  out  with  them  on  their  march  to 
the  imperial  city.  After  they  had  proceeded 
n  few  miles  on  their  way  they  halted  for 
the  night  at  Kullianpore,  and  ne.xt  morn- 
ing the  Nana  persuaded  them  to  return  to 
Cawnpore.  He  no  doubt  believed  that  at 
the  head  of  four  native  regiments  and  his 
]]ithoor  retainers  he  was  strong  enough  to 
drive  the  ]5ritish  out  of  the  district,  and 
to  restore  the  I'eishwahship  of  which  his 
adopted  father  had  been  deprived.  The 
Nana  himself  was  probably  not  the  origin- 
ator of  this  ambitious  scheme,  but  he  had 
with  him  as  his  counsellors  his  two  brothers, 
his  nephew,  an  influential  Hindoo,  Tantia 
Topee,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied,  and 
above  all  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
Azimoolali,  who  had  been  his  agent  in 
Ijigland. 

The  revolted  Sepoj's  returned  to  Cawn- 
pore on  the  Gtli  of  June,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Nana  sent  a  letter  to  General 
Wheeler,  announcing  his  intention  to  attack 
the  intrenchments.  The  intimation  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  alarming ;  but  the 
brave  old  general,  though  well  aware  of  the 
desperate  position  in  wliich  the  Europeans 
were  placed,  lost  not  a  moment  in  adopting 
all  the  measures  in  his  power  to  defend  his 
post  to  the  last.  The  iutrenchment  was 
merely  an  open  inclosure  surrounded  by 
some  earthworks  and  a  trench,  and  con- 


taining two  long  hospital  barracks,  some 
.'single -storied  buildings  with  verandahs 
running  round  them,  and  with  the  usual 
outhouses  attached.  The  soldiers  and 
officers  in  the  iutrenchment  amounted  to 
210;  and  the  non-combatants,  including 
women  and  children,  to  590. 

Some  hours  elapsed  after  the  receifit  of 
Nana's  letter  before  any  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  camp ;  but  about  noon  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  intimated  that  the  threatened 
attack  had  commenced.  From  that  day 
until  the  24th  an  almost  incessant  fire 
was  ofiened  Tipon  the  besieged ;  but  they 
succeeded  not  only  in  repelling  every  attack, 
but  frequently  sallied  out  and  drove  back 
the  thousands  of  the  enemy  who  swarmed 
round  their  intrenchments.  Prodigies  of 
valour  were  performed  by  them  ;  and  under 
a  burning  sun,  with  a  deficient  supply  of 
provisions,  and  especially  of  water,  while 
the  enemy  poured  upon  them  an  incessant 
fire,  they  toiled  and  fought  with  indomitable 
resolution,  and  swept  away  great  numbers 
of  their  assailants.  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the 
history  of  our  country  have  greater  sufferings 
been  endured  by  any  body  of  men,  or  more 
heroic  courage,  more  self-sacrificing  endur- 
ance of  danger,  privation,  toil,  and  suffering, 
been  displayed  than  by  the  handful  of 
.soldiers  who  for  three  weeks  held  out  the 
weak,  scanty,  and  insufficient  fortifications 
of  the  intrenched  camp  at  Cawnpore,  against 
overwhelming  numbers  copiously  suj^plied 
with  heavy  siege  guns  and  every  other 
munition  of  war.  And  no  less  heroic  was 
the  manner  in  which  delicately  nurtured 
ladies  bore  their  terrible  privations  and 
sufferings. 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  about  a  week 
one  of  the  barracks  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
enemy's  projectiles,  a  number  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  burned,  and  all  the 
hospital  stores  and  sui'gical  instruments 
were  destroyed — a  catastrophe  which  de- 
prived numbers  of  women  and  children 
of  all  shelter,  and  greatly  aggravated  the 
sufferings  of  the  garrison.  Owing  to  the 
overpowering  heat,  the  want  of  room,  and 
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proper  food  and  care,  many  of  the  ladies 
and  soldiers'  wives  and  children  died ;  a 
number  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  were 
cut  off  by  sunstroke,  ■while  the  brave  fight- 
ing men,  including  many  of  the  best  officers, 
were  wounded  and  killed  by  the  incessant 
fire  of  the  enemy.  At  the  close  of  each 
day  their  dead  bodies  had  to  be  thrown 
into  a  well  outside  the  intrenchment.  In 
the  space  of  three  weeks  250  Europeans 
were  deposited  in  this  receptacle.  Many 
more  were  buried  by  the  rebels  or  devoured 
by  the  vultures  and  jackals.  But  though 
the  numbers  of  the  garrison  were  thus 
diminishing  day  by  day,  the  enemy  were 
still  kept  at  bay,  and  notwithstanding  tlieir 
overwhelming  numbers  they  never  ventured 
to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  the  intrench- 
ment by  storm.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  had 
sent  repeated  and  urgent  entreaties  to 
Lucknow  for  assistance,  but  not  a  man 
could  be  spared  at  that  time,  and  no  re- 
inforcements came  to  the  aid  of  the 
beleaguered  and  diminished  garrison. 

They  had  now  held  out  for  nearly  three 
weeks  under  nearly  every  possible  dis- 
couragement. Their  guns  were  becoming 
unserviceable,  their  ammunition  and  their 
provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  it 
had  become  evident  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  hold  their  position 
much  longer.  The  soldiers  might  have  cut 
their  way  out  of  the  intrenched  camp,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  witii  them  the 
women  and  cliildren  and  wounded.  At 
this  terrible  crisis  a  message  was  received 
from  Nana  Sahib,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Azimoolah,  offeriug  to  allow  all  the  Euro- 
peans who  were  willing  to  lay  down  their 
arms  a  safe  passage  to  Allahabad.  The 
veteran  general,  though  suffering  from  a 
wound  received  in  a  sortie,  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  a  capitulation.  The  yoimger 
officers  and  the  soldiers  were  bent  on  fight- 
ing it  to  the  last.  15ut  Captains  Moore  and 
"NYliiting,  wlio  were  consulted  by  General 
Wheeler,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
accepting  the  Nana's  terms,  for  the  sake 
of  the  women  and  children  and  the  sick 
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and  wounded.  The  messenger  who  brought 
the  offer  therefore  carried  back  a  reply 
that  the  general  and  the  chief  officers  were 
taking  the  Nana's  offer  into  consideration. 

An  armistice  was  concluded,  and  next 
morning  Azimoolah  and  one  of  the  cliief 
officers  of  the  Sepoys  met  Captains  Moore 
and  Wliiting  and   arranged  the  terms  of 
capitulation,    whicli    were    committed    to 
writing,  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified  by  the 
solemn   oath   of   the   Nana.     The   British 
were  to  surrender  their  fortified  position, 
to  give  up  their  guns  and  their  treasure, 
and   to  march   out  with    their   arms   and 
sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  in  each  man's 
pouch.     Early  next  morning  the  remnant 
of  the  garrison  left  the  intrenchment  and 
proceeded  to   the   place   of    embarkation, 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  took  their  places 
in  the  boats  prepared  for  them,  tlie  ordinary 
eiglit-oared  budgero  <vs  of  the  country,  with 
thatcl\ed  roofs.     Tantia  Topee  took  cliarge 
of  the  arrangements,  and  Azimoolah,  the 
two  brothers  of  the  Nana,  and  other  leadiu" 
men    of   the   Bithoor  party  were  present, 
along  with  many  Zemindars  from  tlie  dis- 
tricts.    There  was  also  an  assemblage  of 
Sepoy  soldiery — horse,  foot,  and  artillery. 
The  garrison  had  no   sooner   taken    their 
places  in  the  boats  than  Tantia  Topee  gave 
the  signal  for  the  premeditated  massacre. 
The   sound   of   a   bugle  M-as   heard.     The 
native  boatmen   left   the  vessels  wi-th  all 
speed  and  got  on  shore.    A  fire  of  musketry 
and  grape  was  opened  upon  the  passengers, 
and  the  thatch  of  the  budgerows  was  set  on 
fire.     Some  of  the  boats  got  away  through 
the  exertions  of  the  men,  who  leaped  over- 
board and  pushed  them  into  mid  channel, 
but  the  greater  i>a.rt  remained  immovable 
in  the  mud.     ^lany  of  the  passengers  were 
killed  by  the  volleys  of  the  Sepoys.     Some 
were  drowned  while  attempting  to  escape 
by  swimming,  or  were  shot  in  the  water  or 
bayoneted  on  reaching  land.     The  sick  and 
the  wounded  were  either  burned  to  deatli 
or  suffocated  by  the  smoke.     Three  of  tlie 
boats  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  bank,  but 
the  17th  Eegiment,  just  arrived  from  Azini- 
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"liur,  was  stationed  there,  with  two  field 
pieces,  to  prevent  escape.  Two  of  the  boats 
were  swamped,  aud  only  one  succeeded  in 
getting  off,  and  drifted  down  the  stream. 

Wliile  this  shocking  Imtchery  was  being 
carried  on,  the  miscreant  who  was  respon- 
sible for  it  was  waiting  the  issue  in  liis 
tent.  A  mounted  trooper  brought  liim 
tidings  of  its  progress,  and  he  sent  orders 
back  by  the  messenger  that  all  the  men 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  but  the  women 
and  children  who  still  survived  were  in  the 
meantime  to  be  .spared. 

The  boat  which  had  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion that  befel  the  others  held  Moore, 
Vibart,  Whiting,  and  the  other  officers  and 
men  who  had  taken  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  heroic  defence  of  the  intrench- 
ment,  but  they  were  closely  followed  Ijy 
two  field  pieces  on  the  Oude  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  by  a  body  of  infantry  who 
kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  them :  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  was  covered  with  tlie 
wounded  and  the  dying.  At  sunset  of  the 
following  day,  ^vhile  they  were  aground, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  boat  from  Cawn- 
porc,  with  fifty  or  sixty  natives  on  board. 
Their  boat  fortunately  grounded  also  on  a 
sandbank,  and  about  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
our  officers  and  soldiers,  though  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  attacked  charged  the  pursuers, 
and,  says  Mowbray  Thomson,  who  was  one 
of  the  assailants,  '  few  of  their  number 
escaped  to  tell  the  story.'  The  victors 
returned  to  their  boat,  which  was  now 
cariied  rapidly  down  the  river  by  the  force 
of  the  wind  that  rose  during  the  night;  but 
when  morning  dawned  they  found  that 
the  vessel  had  been  carried  out  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  into  a  creek,  where 
they  were  soon  discovered  and  fired  upon 
by  the  enemy.  IMowbray  Tliomson  and 
Delafosse,  with  a  small  band  of  soldiers, 
twelve  in  number,  landed,  and,  armed  with 
the  courage  of  despair,  drove  back  to  some 
distance  the  mob  of  Sepoys  and  villagers. 
But  on  returning  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  landed,  they  found  that  their  boat  was 


gone.  In  tliis  extremity  they  took  refuge 
in  a  Hindoo  temple,  and  defended  the  door- 
way with  fixed  bayonets  so  vigorously  that 
it  was  speedily  blocked  up  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  assailants.  The  cowardly 
crew  then  piled  up  leaves  and  faggots 
against  the  walls  in  order  to  burn  out  the 
little  band  ;  and  when  the  wind  blew  smoke 
and  fire  away  from  the  building,  they  threw 
bags  of  powder  on  the  burning  embers. 
The  gallant  defenders  were  thus  compelled 
to  abandon  tlieir  place  of  refuge,  and,  firing 
a  vollej'  into  the  midst  of  their  assailants, 
they  charged  with  tlie  bayonet.  Seven  of 
them  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  the 
river  side,  and  plunged  into  the  stream. 
Three  of  them  were  killed,  but  the  remain- 
ing four — Mowbray  Thomson  and  Delafosse, 
with  two  privates — swam  down  the  river, 
and,  aided  by  the  current,  escaped  their 
pursuers,  and  ultimately  made  their  way  to 
the  territory  of  a  friendly  Oude  Eajah. 

The  boat  which  had  drifted  away  without 
them  was  overtaken,  and  the  survivors, 
eighty  in  number — utterly  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  fatigue  and  anxiety— were 
brought  back  on  carts  to  Cawnpore  (30th 
June),  and  placed  in  the  old  cantonment 
till  Nana  Sahib  .should  decide  their  fate. 
The  inhuman  monster  came  himself  to 
gloat  over  their  sufferings.  The  men,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  were  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death  at  once,  while  the  women  and 
children  were  sent  to  join  the  other  captives, 
whose  fate  was  not  yet  determined. 

Having  thus  in  the  meantime  satiated 
his  thirst  for  blood,  Nana  Sahib  went  off 
to  his  palace  at  Bithoor,  where  next  day  he 
was,  v/ith  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  pro- 
claimed Peishwa,  amid  the  thunder  of 
cannon  and  tlie  shouts  of  his  followers. 
On  the  6th  of  July  he  returned  to  Cawn- 
pore, where  he  spent  his  time  in  degrading 
sensual  amusements  and  drinking,  issuing 
at  times  boastful  proclamations  commending 
the  valour  of  his  troops,  and  assuring  them 
that  the  British  armies  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  more  powerful  nations,  or  by 
God's  providence  drowned  in  the  sea. 
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Patna,  the  ]\Iahometaii  capital  of  the 
country  east  of  Benares,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  380  miles  north- 
west of  Calcutta.  It  contained  at  this  time 
a  population  of  300,000  inhabitants,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  Llahometans,  and 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  "Wahabees — 
the  extreme  and  fanatical  party  in  India. 
It  was  also  the  capital  of  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  in  the  country,  in  which  British 
capital  was  largely  employed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  native  industry.  At  the  out- 
stations  of  the  Patna  division — Cliuprah, 
Arrah,  JMozufterpore,  Gya,  and  Motcharee 
— there  were  no  detachments  of  Sepoys,  and 
the  guardianship  of  the  treasui'ies,  gaols, 
and  opium  godowns  was  intrusted  to  the 
police.  But  at  Dinapore,  ten  miles  east  of 
Patna,  there  were  three  Sepoy  regiments 
which  were  watched  by  Her  Majesty's  10th 
Foot.  Serious  ajiprehensions  were  enter- 
tained that  these  native  troops  might  sud- 
denly break  into  mutiny,  and  escape  as 
others  had  done  before  them.  IJeports  were 
sent  to  Patna  from  all  the  outstations  that 
the  Mahometans  were  greatly  disaffected, 
and  the  whole  British  community  were  in 
a  state  of  great  alarm.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  'if  the  Sepoys  at  Dinapore  should 
rise  and  sweep  down  upon  Patna,  carrying 
off  the  Treasury,  looting  the  rich  opium 
godowns,  and  tlience  spreading  desolation 


through  the  homes  of  the  opium  farmers  of 
Tirhoot,  the  contagion  might  spread  lower 
and  lower,  and  the  insurgents,  gathering 
strength  as  they  went,  might  pour  them- 
selves down  upon  the  capital.  Why,  then, 
not  prevent  a  calamity  of  so  probable  a 
kind  by  disarming  the  Dinapore  regiments? ' 
No  attention,  however,  was  paid  by  the 
Government  to  these  representations,  and 
'  .so  the  Sepoys  were  left  with  arms  in  their 
hand.s,  and  a  regiment  of  Europeans,  when 
everj'  British  soldier  was  worth  his  weight 
in  gold,  was  kept  at  Dinapore  to  watch  them.' 
The  Conniiissioner  of  Patna  at  this  time 
was  j\Ir.  "William  Tayler,  a  gentleman  of 
great  natural  ability  and  enei'gy,  as  .well  as 
of  varied  accomplishments.  Though  cour- 
teous in  manner  and  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  noted  for  his  independence  of 
thought  and  speech,  and  was  in  con.sequence 
regarded  with  somewhat  unfriendly  feelings 
by  some  of  his  superiors,  especially  b}- 
Mr.  Halliday,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal.  Xearly  two  years  before  the  mutiny 
Mr.  Tayler  had  reported  to  tlie  Government 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  in  his  district 
were  in  a  very  restless  and  disaffected  state, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  warning ; 
and  even  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  his 
reports  regarding  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  country  and  the  symptoms  of  a 
meditated  rising  were  equally  disregarded. 
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His  position,  in  consequence,  became  one 
of  extreme  peril  and  responsibility.  '  Other 
positions  in  India  were  dangerous,  but  this 
was  unique  in  the  opportunities  of  danger 
which  threatened  it,  in  the  number  of  the 
lives,  in  the  amount  of  treasure,  in  the 
extent  of  country  devolving  upon  one  man 
almost  unaided  to  guard.  Without  a  single 
European  soldier,  and  with  only  a  few  Sikhs 
at  his  disposal,  ilr.  Tayler  was  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  some  hundreds  of- Europeans 
scattered  over  the  province,  for  a  Treasury 
in  his  own  city  containing  more  than 
£300,000,  and  in  the  districts  of  still  more, 
for  opium  of  the  value  of  millions,  for  his 
own  good  name,  and  for  the  credit  and 
honour  of  Ids  country.  And  now  all  around 
was  surging.  Any  moment  might  bring 
revolt  and  mutiny  to  his  door.'  Mr.  Tayler, 
however,  showed  himself  quite  competent 
to  grapple  with  these  difficulties,  formidable 
as  they  appeared,  and  acted  with  prompti- 
tude and  decision.  When,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  a  rumour  reached  Patna  that  the 
Sepoys  at  Diuapore  were  e.xpected  to  rise 
that  very  night,  he  turned  his  house  into 
a  fortress  for  the  whole  station,  and  all  the 
residents  in  Patna  at  once  took  refuge  in 
it.  A  body  of  Sikhs  newly  raised  by  Cap- 
tain Pattray,  who  were  then  within  forty 
miles  of  Patna,  were  summoned  with  all 
speed.  Their  arrival  made  the  city  safe  in 
the  meantime,  and  the  residents  returned 
to  their  homes.  Intercepted  correspondence 
and  other  evidence  convinced  Mr.  Tayler 
that  the  Sepoys  at  Dinaj^ore  were  only 
watching  their  opportunity  to  revolt,  and 
he  urged  Major-General  Lloyd  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  disarm  them ;  but  his 
advice  was  uidieeded,  and  he  M^as  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  taking  all  possible 
precautions  to  pii'event  a  rising  at  Patna. 
On  the  19th  of  June  he  succeeded  by  a 
dexterous  stratagem  in  arresting  three  Moul- 
vies,  the  leaders  of  the  Wahabee  fanatics, 
and  kept  them  under  surveillance  until 
peace  was  restored.  Next  day  he  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  the  citizens 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  within  twenty-four 


hours  on  pain  of  being  proceeded  against, 
which  was  to  a  considerable  extent  obeyed, 
though  doubtless  many  weapons  were  kept 
back  and  concealed.  Deprived  of  their 
most  trusted  leaders  and  of  their  arms,  the 
conspirators  desisted  from  holding  their 
nightly  meetings,  and  there  was  a  sudden 
diminution  of  the  symptoms  of  disaffection 
throughout  the  districts  under  ]Mr.  Tayler's 
orders. 

On  the  23rd  of  June  a  jemidar  of  police, 
Waris  Ali  by  name,  was  arrested  at  his  own 
station  in  Tirhoot  on  suspicion  that  he  was 
holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
some  disaffected  IMahometans  of  Patna.  He 
was  found  in  the  act  of  writing  a  treason- 
able letter  to  one  iVli  Kureem,  an  influential 
Mahometan  who  was  notoriously  disaffected. 
Thus  caught  in  the  act,  and  with  treason- 
able letters  in  his  possession,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  deny  his  guilt,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  hanged.  At  the  foot  of  the 
gallows  he  cried  out,  '  If  there  is  any  friend 
of  the  King  of  Delhi  let  him  come  and  help 
me ! '  An  attempt  to  arrest  Ali  Kureem, 
the  chief  criminal,  was  unfortunately  un- 
successful ;  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  through  the  treachery  of  a  native 
official. 

The  crisis,  however,  was  not  over;  indeed 
the  danger  was  now  at  its  height.  On  the 
25th,  the  12th  Irregular  Cavalry  at  Siganoli, 
the  frontier  station  of  the  division,  mutinied 
and  murdered  their  commanding  officer, 
Major  Holmes,  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  heroic  Sir  Robert  Sale.  The  other 
Europeans  in  the  station  shared  the  same 
fate.  On  the  same  day  the  long-foreseen 
revolt  of  the  Sepoys  at  Dinapore  took 
place,  and  there  seemed  every  probability 
that  either  they  or  the  cavalry  would 
pour  down  upon  Patna.  Mr.  Tayler  at  once 
summoned  the  residents  to  take  refuge  in 
his  house,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Dunbar's 
force  he  directed  the  officials  at  (lya  and 
Mozufferpore  to  retire  upon  the  central 
position  of  Patna.  The  frequent  arrests 
of  leading  conspirators,  and  the  punish- 
ment   promptly   inflicted    on    those    who 
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were  found  guilty,  raised  a  great  panic 
among  the  disaffected  Mahometan  popula- 
tion of  I'atna,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Jidy  some 
two  hundred  Wahabees,  led  by  Peer  Ali,  a 
Mahometan  bookseller,  rose  in  arms,  and 
bearing  aloft  the  green  flag,  summoned  by 
beat  of  drum  their  associates  to  join  them. 
The  Sikhs  were  at  once  ordered  out  by 
Mr.  Tayler,  who  at  the  same  time  sent 
notice  to  the  resideuls  who  had  remained 
in  the  city  that  they  should  instantly 
repair  to  his  house,  ileanwhile  Dr.  Lyall, 
the  assistant  to  the  opium  agent,  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  down  to  the  scene  of 
tumult,  thinking  that  he  might  pacify  the 
crowd.  But  he  was  at  once  shot  dead  and 
shockingly  mutilated.  Stimulated  by  this 
sanguinary  deed  the  rioters  were  pushing 
on  through  the  streets,  their  numbers  in- 
creasing at  every  step,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly confronted  by  the  Sikhs  under  Captain 
Eattray.  A  conflict  ensued,  which  was  as 
brief  as  it  w'as  decisive.  The  insurgents 
fled  in  every  direction,  and  the  long  threat- 
ened and  dreaded  rising  at  Patna  was  sup- 
pressed. Thirty-one  of  tiie  ringleaders  of 
the  riot  were  an-ested  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days,  and  fourteen  of  them  were 
tried  and  executed  without  delay.  Peer 
Ali  and  Shekh  Ghasita,  the  confidential 
servant  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  a  wealthy  banker 
in  the  city,  were  subsequently  tried  and 
found  guilty.  It  was  clearly  proved  that 
the  former,  who  had  long  been  plotting  with 
disaffected  persons,  had  been  the  chief  agent 
for  promoting  the  revolt,  and  a  good  deal  of 
treasonable  correspondence  was  found  in  his 
house.  He  and  Shekh  Ghasita  had  for 
months  kept  in  pay  a  body  of  men  '  under 
a  conditional  compact  to  come  forward  when 
called  for  to  fight  for  their  religion  and  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi;'  and  it  was  alleged  that 
he  had  shot  down  Dr.  Lyall  with  his  own 
hand.  He  behaved  with  great  dignity  and 
composure,  and  when  asked  whether  he  had 
any  information  to  give  that  might  induce 
the  Government  to  spare  his  life  he  replied, 
'  There  are  some  cases  iu  which  it  is  good  to 
save  life — others  in  which  it  is  better  to  lose 


it;'  and  he  went  out  to  execution  'unmoved 
and  unconcerned.'  Lootf  Ali  Khan  was 
generally  believed  to  have  furnished  the 
money  distributed  by  Peer  Ali  and  others 
for  the  promotion  of  the  revolt.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  some  time  afterwards,  but 
the  evidence  adduced  was  considered  insuf- 
ficeut  to  convict  him  and  he  was  acquitted, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  British  resi- 
dents, who  were  firmly  persuaded  that  he 
was  guilty. 

Strange  to  say,  the  policy  whicli  had  been 
so  successful  at  Patna  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr.  Halliday;  but  if  the  Commissioner  and 
his  superior  had  changed  places  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  result  would  have 
been  very  diflerent.  '  The  Patna  rising, 
30  easily  suppressed  by  Mr.  Tayler,  would 
indeed  have  been  a  red  day  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Mr.  Halliday.'  Availing  himself 
of  th^  disapproval  by  the  Governor-General 
of  the  order  issued  by  Mr.  Tayler  to  the 
agents  at  the  out-stations  to  withdraw  to 
Patna,  Mr.  Halliday  removed  Mr.  Tayler 
from  his  ottice  of  Commis.sioner  of  Patna — 
a  step  which  was  ungenerous  and  harsh,  as 
well  as  most  unjust* 

Order  having  thus  been  maintained  in 
Patna  by  the  judicious  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures of  jMr.  Tayler,  no  apprehension  was 
felt  for  the  safety  of  that  important  station. 
The  case  was  very  different  with  respect  to 
Dinapore.  There  three  regiments  of  Native 
Infantry,  the  7th,  8th,  and  40th,  continued 

*  Mr.  Doren,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Tayler  in  1868,  'Time  has  shon-n  that 
Mr.  Halliday  was  wrong  and  you  ^lere  right;'  and 
General  Sir  John  Low  ^^Tote  in  1807,  '  I  well  re- 
member my  having,  as  a  member  of  Lord  Canning's 
Council,  concurred  with  his  Lordship  in  the  censure 
which  he  passed  upon  your  conduct ;  but  it  has  since 
been  proved — incontestably  proved — that  the  data  on 
which  that  decision  was  based  were  quite  incorrect. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  yonr  skUiul  and  vigorous 
management  of  the  disaffected  poipul.-vtion  of  Patna 
was  of  immen.^e  value  to  the  Government  of  India.' 
Three  ex-Govemors  and  two  ex-Lieutenant-Governors 
of  the  presidencies  and  provinces  of  India  have 
recorded  similar  opinions,  but  much  to  the  discredit 
of  the  Government  Mr.  Tayler  obtained  no  redress. 
—See  Colonel  Malleson's  '  History  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,'  i.  117-1-24. 
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to  be  maiiitaiued  in  full  force,  and  appar- 
ently trusted  both  by  the  commanding 
officer  at  that  station  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Calcutta.  The  Governor-General 
declined  to  comply  with  the  request  made 
to  him  by  a  deputation  of  merchants  that 
these  regiments  should  be  disarmed,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  full  confidence  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  men.  General  Lloyd, 
who  commanded  at  Dinapore,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  they  would  remain  quiet 
unless  some  great  temptation  or  excitement 
should  assail  them.  Several  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  however,  having 
showed  themselves,  the  commercial  com- 
munity renewed  their  demand  that  the 
Dinapore  regiments  should  be  disbanded. 
The  Government,  strangely  blind  to  the 
danger  they  were  incurring,  still  refused 
to  comply  with  the  earnest  request  of  the 
merchants.  On  the  loth  of  July,  how- 
ever, the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Patrick 
Grant,  wrote  to  General  Lloyd  that  Her 
Majesty's  5th  Fusiliers  were  about  to  pass 
through  Dinapore  on  their  way  to  join 
General  Havelock,  and  if  he  saw  reason 
to  disband  the  native  troops,  he  should 
avail  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  Fusi- 
liers to  disarm  them.  The  general  was 
uneasy  at  the  responsibility  thus  thrown 
upon  him  by  the  Government,  and  after 
hesitating  and  delaying  to  take  any  steps, 
he,  like  all  feeble  men,  resolved  to  adopt  a 
half  measure — to  leave  the  troops  their 
muskets  and  their  pouches,  and  merely 
to  deprive  them  of  their  percussion  caps. 
Even  this  step  was  so  mismanaged  as  to 
bring  about  the  mutiny  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent,  and  on  the  25th  of  July 
the  three  regiments  broke  out  in  insurrec- 
tion. It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  European  force  at  Dinapore,  consisting 
of  the  10th  Foot,  part  of  the  o7th  Regiment, 
and  a  battery  of  Foot  Artillery,  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection at  once,  but  there  was  nobody 
to  direct  them,  General  Lloyd,  after  the 
mutiny  broke  out,  having  gone  on  board  a 
steamboat  in  the  river.     He  was  advanced 


in  years,  infirm,  and  atliicted  with  gout. 
He  had  no  horse,  he  said,  in  the  canton- 
ment ;  his  stable  was  five  miles  distant, 
and  being  unable  to  walk  far  or  much,  he 
thought  he  would  be  most  useful  on  board 
the  steamer  with  guns  and  riflemen.  Feel- 
ing his  mental  and  physical  inability  to 
cope  with  the  crisis,  he  was  greatly  to 
blame  for  not  making  over  the  command 
to  the  officer  next  in  seniority.  But  the 
authorities  were  far  more  blameworthy  for 
their  persistent  refusal  to  order  the  Sepoys 
to  be  disarmed,  and  for  keeping  an  officer  so 
incompetent  in  such  an  important  position 
at  this  perilous  juncture. 

The  I'esult  of  General  Lloyd's  grievous 
incapacity  was  that  the  three  mutinous 
regiments  were  allowed  to  escape  without 
molestation,  carrying  with  them  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  the  whole  district 
rose  against  the  Government.  The  Dina- 
pore insurgents  might  easily  have  been 
ari-ested  at  the  river  Soane,  which  flows 
into  the  Ganges  on  the  south  bank,  if  the 
available  boats  had  been  removed  to  the 
other  side;  but  this,  like  many  other  proper 
precautious,  had  been  neglected ;  and  cross- 
ing over  at  their  leisure,  the  rebels  pursued 
their  flight  to  Arrah,  25  miles  west  of  Dina- 
pore. Here  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of 
Sepoys  from  other  regiments,  and  by  the 
retainers  of  a  neighbouring  Piajah,  which 
swelled  their  numbers  to  3000  men.  They 
released  all  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  seized 
the  Treasury,  containing  85,000  rupees,  and 
then  made  a  furious  assault  on  a  bungalow, 
in  which  sixteen  Europeans,  all  civilians, 
and  fifty  Sikh  soldiers  had  intrenched 
themselves. 

When  intelligence  reached  Dinapore  of 
these  proceedings,  a  steamer  was  despatched 
on  the  27th  with  a  detachment  of  the  37th 
Ee2;imeut  towards  the  Soane,  with  iustruc- 
tions  to  laud  the  men  at  a  point  about 
9  miles  from  Arrah,  and  'to  bring  away 
the  civilians  there  besieged ; '  but  the  ves- 
sel stuck  fast  upon  a  sandbank.  Another 
steamer  was  sent  on  the  29th,  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  150  men  of  the  10th  Eegi- 
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ment,  commanded  by  Captain  Dunbar,  and 
seventy  Sikbs,  under  Lieutenant  Ingleby. 
They  were  directed  to  pick  up  the  stranded 
vessel,  and  along  witli  the  detachment  of 
the  37th  to  marcli  to  Arrah.  These  in- 
structions were  carried  out  so  far,  but 
unfortunately  Captain  Dunbar  was  as  in- 
competent a  commander  as  General  Lloyd 
himself.  The  men  disembarked  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the  nearest  point 
to  Arrah  ;  but  they  had  gone  on  board 
fasting,  and  though  there  was  abundance  of 
provisions  in  the  vessel,  neither  food  nor 
drink  was  served  out  to  them.  They  set 
out  on  their  long  nrarch  hungry  and  feeble. 
At  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
their  destination,  where  there  was  a  con- 
venient haltiug-place,  the  commander  was 
recommended  to  serve  out  some  rum  and 
biscuit,  and  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  but 
he  determined  to  push  on  to  Arrah.  He 
omitted  to  send  forward  any  skirmishers  or 
a  party  to  reconnoitre, and  marched  on  in  the 
darkness  wdth  as  little  precaution  as  if  he 
had  been  in  a  friendly  instead  of  a  hostile 
country.  Bnt  when  the  troops  reached 
the  vicinity  of  a  dense  mango  grove,  a 
tremendous  fire  was  suddenly  opened  upon 
them,  and  they  discovered  that  they  had 
fallen  into  an  ambuscade.  Captain  Dunbar 
himself  and  other  officers  and  men  fell  at 
the  first  fire,  and  in  the  darkness  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  their  concealed  assail- 
ants. The  survivors  were  with  difficulty 
rallied  by  their  officers,  and  found  shelter 
in  a  tank  in  an  inclosed  field  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  wood,  where,  however, 
they  were  e.xposed  all  niglit  to  the  fire- of 
the  Sepoys.  At  daylight  they  commenced 
their  retreat  to  the  steamer,  which  was  12 
miles  distant,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
rebels  the  whole  way,  who  kept  up  a  con- 


*  Sjiecial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  l)ehaTiour 
of  Mr.  Ross  Mangles  and  Mr.  M'DoncU  of  the  Civil 
Service.  The  former  carried  a  wounded  soldier  on 
his  back  for  a  space  of  six  miles,  compelled  now  and 
then  to  lay  his  burden  do\\'n  and  talte  a  shot  at  the 
rebels.  On  reaching  the  Nullah  he  swam  out,  holding 
up  the  helpless  man  in  the  water,  and  placed  him  in 
the  boat.     Mr.  M'Donell,  who  was  wounded  at  the 


tinual  fire,  from  copses  and  coverts  of  all 
kinds,  upon  the  column.  Some  gallant  ex- 
ploits were  performed  to  cover  the  retreat.* 
At  last  the  remnant  of  the  detachment 
reached  the  steamer  and  returned  to 
Dinapore,  having  lost  135  killed  and  60 
wounded. 

The  disaster  was  in  some  degree  retrieved 
by  the  heroic  defence  of  the  little  party 
of  British  civilians  at  Arrah.  When  they 
heard  that  the  native  troops  at  Dinapore 
had  mutinied  and  were  marching  upon  that 
place,  they  resolved  that  they  would  not 
desert  their  post,  hopeless  as  it  might  have 
seemed  to  attempt  to  hold  it  against  2000 
Sepoys,  and  a  much  larger  numlx-r  of  armed 
insurgents.  They  selected  as  their  place  of 
defence  a  small  bungalow  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Mr.  Vicars  Boyle,  the  head  of 
the  staff  at  this  time  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  East  Indian  Railway.  That  gentle- 
man was  not  only  a  skilful  engineer,  but  he 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  fortification, 
and  he  set  about  fortifying  and  provision- 
ing his  house  for  a  siege,  bringing  in  stores 
of  flour,  grain,  biscuits,  beer,  and  water, 
and  as  much  ammunition  as  he  could  find. 
There  were  with  him  in  the  bungalow  Mr. 
Herwald  Wake,  the  magistrate,  who  took 
command  of  the  Sikhs ;  Mr.  Littledale,  the 
judge  ;  Mr.  Combe,  the  collector,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  same  class.  They  had  for- 
tunately sent  oft'  their  wives  and  children  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  could  therefore  give 
their  undivided  attention  to  their  own  de- 
fence against  the  assaults  of  the  bloodthirsty 
rebels.  An  old  Eajah  named  Kower  Singh, 
who  had  been  very  shabbily  treated  by  the 
British  Government,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  suspected  of  disaffection,  now  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  joined  the  mutineers  with 
his  retainers.     It  was  he  who   dug  up  a 

outset,  did  excellent  service  in  the  retreat.  On 
entering  the  last  of  the  boats  which  conveyed  the 
men  to  the  steamer  he  found  that  the  rebels  had 
lashed  the  rudder,  so  that  the  boat  eould  not  be 
steered.  Climbing  out  on  the  roof  of  the  boat  he 
perched  himself  on  the  rudder  and  cut  the  lash- 
ings, amid  a  storm  of  bullets  from  the  contiguous 
bank. 
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couple  of  buried  gnus  of  small  calibre, 
which  were  used  against  the  besieged,  and 
but  for  the  scantiness  of  suitable  ammuni- 
tion would  have  done  them  serious  damage. 
In  the  interesting  account  which  ]\Ir.  Wake 
has  gis'cn  of  the  siege,  lie  says — • 

'On  the  27tli  of  July  the  insurgent  Sepoys 
charged  our  bungalow  from  every  side,  but  being 
met  with  a  steady  and  welbdirected  fire  they 
changed  tlieir  tactics,  and  hiding  beliind  the 
trees,  with  which  the  compound  is  filled,  and 
occupying  tlie  outliouses  and  Jlr.  Boyle's  resi- 
dence, which  was,  unfortunately,  within  sixty  yards 
of  our  fortification,  they  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
galling  fire  on  us  during  the  whole  day.  Every 
endeavour  was  made  by  the  rebels  to  induce  the 
Sikbs  to  abandon  us  ;  heavy  bribes  were  offered 
to  them,  and  their  own  countrymen  were  employed 
as  mediators,  but  they  treated  every  offer  with 
derision,  showing  perfect  obedience  and  discipline. 

'  On  the  2Sth  two  small  cannon  (those  dug  up  by 
tlie  Rajah)  were  brought  to  play  on  our  bungalow, 
and  tliey  were  daily  shifted  to  wliat  the  rebels 
thought  our  weakest  spots.  I'inally,  tlie  largest 
was  placed  on  the  roof  of  Mr.  Boyle's  dwelling- 
house,  completely  commanding  the  inside  of  our 
bungalow,  and  tlie  smallest  behind  it  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards.  Nothing  but  cowardice,  want  of 
unanimity,  and  the  ignorance  of  our  enemies  pre- 
vented our  fortification  being  brought  down  about 
our  ears.  Not  only  did  our  Sikhs  behave  witli 
perfect  coolness  and  patience,  but  their  untiring 
labour  met  and  prevented  every  tlireatened  disas- 
ter. Water  began  to  run  short ;  a  well  of  IS  feet 
by  4  was  instantlj-  dug  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 
The  rebels  raised  a  barricade  on  the  top  of  tlie 
opposite  house  ;  ours  grew  in  the  same  proportion. 
A  shot  struck  a  weak  part  in  our  defence  ;  tlie 
place  was  made  twice  as  strong  as  before.  We 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  animal  food  and  the 
sliort  allowance  of  grain  ;  a  sally  was  made  at 
night  and  four  sheep  brought  in.  And,  finally,  we 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  tliat  the  enemy  were 
undermining  us ;  a  countermine  was  quickly  dug. 
At  the  close  of  the  siege  it  was  found  that  the 
enemy's  mine  liad  reached  our  foundations,  and 
a  canvas  tube  filled  with  gunpowder  was  lying 
bandy  to  blow  us  up.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  succeeded,  for  their  powder  was  bad,  and 
another  stroke  of  the  pickaxe  would  liave  broken 
into  our  countermine.' 

The  rebels  repeatedly  offered  the  garrison 
their  lives  and  liberty  to  go  to  Calcutta,  if 
they  would  give  up  their  arms,  but,  fortun- 
ately for  them,  they  would  listen  to  no  over- 


!  tures.  The  first  attempt  to  reocue  them,  as 
we  liave  seen,  proved  most  disastrous — a 
fact  of  which  they  were  not  allowed  long  to 
remain  ignorant.  But  though  their  pros- 
pects had  become  more  gloomy  their  con- 
fidence did  not  fail,  and  they  fought  as 
stoutly  as  before.  They  had  determined,  in 
the  event  of  succours  not  arriving  before 
the  exhaustion  of  their  provisions,  that, 
though  it  was  a  forlorn  chance,  they  would 
endeavour  to  make  their  way  to  some  ford 
on  the  river  Soane.  But  on  the  2ud  of 
August  an  unusual  commotion  was  observed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  slackened,  and  the  sound  of  distant 
cannonade  was  lieard.  The  rebels  drew  off. 
The  siege  was  at  an  end,  and  next  morning 
tlie  heroic  garrison  welcomed  their  deli- 
verers. During  the  seven  days'  siege  only 
one  man,  a  Sikh,  was  severely  wounded. 

The  Arrah  garrison  were  indebted  for 
their  deliverance  to  Major  Vincent  Eyre, 
an  excellent  soldier,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Afghan  War,  and  in  other 
ways  had  performed  important  service  to 
the  Government,  but  had  attained  no  higher 
post  than  the  command  of  a  company  of 
European  gunners,  with  a  horse  field-bat- 
tery of  six  guns.  He  was  ou  his  way  with 
his  battery  to  Allahabad  when  he  learned 
the  imminent  peril  to  which  the  European 
residents  at  Arrah  were  exposed,  and  re- 
solved to  rescue  them.  In  spite  of  almost 
overwhelming  difficulties  he  succeeded  in 
getting  together  a  force  of  198  men,  of 
whom  34  were  artillerymen,  14  mounted 
volunteers,  and  the  remainder  a  detach- 
ment of  the  5th  Fusiliers.  He  pressed  ou 
with  the  utmost  possible  expedition,  and  ou 
the  2nd  of  August  he  discovered  a  body  of 
2500  Sepoys,  and  several  hundreds  of  the 
retainers  of  Kower  Singh,  drawn  up  in  a 
strong  position  a  mile  beyond  Googerag- 
gungee,  with  woods  both  on  their  front 
and  their  flanks.  A  stubborn  conflict  en- 
sued, but  notwithstanding  the  immen.se 
superiority  of  their  numbers — twentyfold — 
and  the  strength  of  their  position,  the  rebels 
were  completely  routed,  and  the  road  to 
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Arrali  was  left  clear.  On  the  morning  of 
the  ord  of  Auj^ust  onr  victorious  troops 
marched  to  the  bungalow,  where  they  were 
rapturously  Avelcomed  by  the  heroic  garri- 
son, to  whom  they  had  brought  such  timely 
deliverance. 

The  rebels,  driven  from  Arrah,  retreated 
in  the  direction  of  Jugdespore,  and  Major 
EjTe,  after  resting  a  few  days  to  recruit  his 
wearied  troops,  and  having  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  200  men  of  the  10th  Foot  and 
sixty  Sikhs  from  Dinapore,  set  out,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
On  the  following  morning  he  found  the 
Sepoys  drawn  up  near  the  village  of  Dul- 
loor,  protected  by  a  formidable  jungle;  but 
after  a  contest  which  lasted  two  hours  they 
were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jugdespore  stood 
Kower  Singh's  ancestral  castle,  a  large  and 
strong  building.  Within  its  walls  he  had 
collected  stores  of  grain  sufficient  to  have 
subsisted  20,000  men  for  six  mouths.  But 
on  the  approach  of  the  British  forces  the 
Eajah  had  abandoned  his  stronghold  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  jungle.  Major  Eyre 
distributed  the  supplies  of  grain  found 
in  the  castle  among  the  villagers,  and 
blew  up  the  principal  buildings,  leaving 
them  heaps  of  blackened  ruins.  He  then 
returned  to  Arrah.  His  brilliant  campaign 
of  only  a  fortnight's  duration  had  not  only 
rescued  our  beleaguered  people,  but  had 
broken  the  neck  of  the  rebellion  in  Behar, 
and  had  inflicted  deserved  punishment  on 
the  mutineers  who  had  broken  their  faith 
and  slauglitered  so  many  of  our  men. 
General  Lloyd  was  removed  from  the  post 
where  he  had  shown  such  iucompetency 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  Sir 
James  Outram,  an  officer  of  a  very  different 
character,  who  arrived  from  Persia  on  the 
1st  of  August,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand at  Dinapore,  but  shortly  after  moved 
up  towards  Oude.  On  the  8th  of  the 
month  the  Earl  of  Elgin  reached  the  Indian 
capital,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
Lord  Canning,  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
brother  collegian.      '  There  was   hardly  a 
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countenance  in  Calcutta,  save  that  of  the 
Governor- General,'  the  Earl  afterwards 
said,  '  which  was  not  blanched  with  fear.' 
The  vessels  that  accompanied  him  to  the 
Hoogly  —  the  Shannon,  commanded  by 
William  Peel,  and  the  Pearl,  commanded 
by  Captain  Sothebj' — formed  the  backbone 
of  the  naval  brigade  which  was  afterwards 
of  eminent  service  in  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion. 

"When  the  native  troops  mutinied  in  the 
lower  provinces  of  our  Anglo-Indian  empire 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for 
the  safety  of  the  Punjaub,  at  the  furthest 
extremity  of  the  British  dominions.  Little 
more  than  seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
that  important  province  had  been  incorpor- 
ated with  our  Indian  territories,  and  though 
the  Sikh  soldiers  no  longer  existed  as  an 
army,  and  most  of  them  were  employed  in 
peaceful  occupations,  they  had  not  forgotten 
their  pilitary  training.  It  seemed  improb- 
able that  their  chiefs,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  power  and  independence, 
could  regard  the  British  rule  with  good-will. 
Had  the  population  of  the  Punjaub  turned 
against  us  in  this  emergency,  and  combined 
with  the  Sepoys,  it  appears  certain  that  our 
empire  in  Northern  India  would  for  a  time 
at  least  have  been  entirely  lost.  Happily 
for  us,  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjaub  cherished 
no  good-will  towards  the  Mahometans  of 
that  province,  and  so  far  from  feeling  any 
satisfaction  at  the  restoration  of  the  King 
of  Delhi  to  his  ancestral  throne,  they  called 
to  mind  the  national  prophecies  that  the 
Sikhs  would  some  day  plunder  the  imperial 
city,  and  hoped  that  their  fulfilment  was 
now  nigh  at  hand.  It  thus  came  to  pass 
that,  so  far  from  being  a  source  of  weakness, 
the  Punjaub  proved  our  chief  tower  of 
strength,  and  by  the  blessing  of  divine 
Providence  on  the  exertions  of  tlie  brave 
and  devoted  men  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  that  province  at  this  crisis,  we 
were  able  to  draw  from  it  our  principal 
support  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  peril. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  at  this  time 
was  Sir  John  LawTence,  whose  great  ability, 
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sound  judgment,  energy,  and  experience 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Indian 
statesmen.  He  was  nobly  supported  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Eobert)  ]\Iontgomery, 
the  Judicial  Commissioner,  Mr.  Donald 
^lacleod,  and  other  men  of  the  same  stamp, 
while  Herbert  Edwardes,  John  Nicholson, 
Neville  Chamberlain,  and  many  other  cele- 
brated military  officers,  were  at  hand  to 
execute  the  Commissioner's  plans.  "When 
the  tidings  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  and 
Delhi  reached  Lahore,  Sir  John  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Murree  Hills  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  his  health  and  strength,  which 
had  been  considerably  impaired  by  the 
ceaseless  labour  of  years  in  a  tropical 
climate ;  but  he  halted  at  Eawul-Pindee, 
from  which  he  could  survey  the  whole 
province,  and  issue  his  orders  to  his  sub- 
ordinate ofticers  all  over  the  country. 

The  military  cantonment  at  Lahore  was 
at  ]\Ieean-!Meer,  about  six  miles  distant 
from  that  place.  At  this  station  there 
were  three  regiments  of  native  infantry,  a 
regiment  of  native  cavalry,  together  with 
the  81st  Foot  and  two  troops  of  European 
horse  artillery.  AVhen  the  news  of  the 
revolt  at  Jleeinit  reached  Lahore,  on  the 
11th  of  May,  Mr.  Montgomery  perceived 
at  a  glance  the  tremendous  mischief  which 
would  be  caused  if  the  Sepoy  regiments 
in  the  Punjaub  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  Bengal  mutineers.  A  Brahmin  of 
Oude,  who  was  employed  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  and  intentions  of  the  Lahore  troops, 
reported  that  they  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  decided  that  immediate 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  disarm  them. 
The  station  at  ^Meean-ileer  was  rmder  the 
charge  of  Brigadier  Corbett,  an  old  officer 
of  the  Indian  army — a  man  of  energy 
and  decision,  who,  unliice  the  commanding 
officers  at  Meerut  and  Dinapore,  had  no 
sympathy  with  half  measures,  and  was  not 
afraid  of  responsibility.  He  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  ;Mr.  jMontgomery's 
instructions,  and  by  his  prompt  and  mas- 
terly arrangements  2500  Sepoys  were 
quietly  disarmed  without  resistance.     The 


Fort  at  Lahore  was  also  secured,  the  Sepoy 
garrison  disarmed  and  marched  out,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  that  prudence 
and  forethought  could  suggest. 

It  was  no  light  task  which  Six-  John 
Lawrence  had  to  perform.  There  were  in 
the  province  36,000  native  troops,  most  of 
them  from  the  same  localities  as  the  Meerut 
and  Delhi  mutineers,  and  22,000  in  mixed 
regunents,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  Sepoj's. 
There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  10,500 
European  troops  of  all  arms,  but  only  one 
regiment  of  cavalry.  Immediately  after 
the  outbreak  three  regiments  of  European 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  were  despatched 
against  Delhi,  leaving  only  7500  Europeans 
to  watch  more  than  five  times  that  number 
of  native  troops.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
had  not  only  to  hold  the  vast  province  of 
the  Punjaub  against  such  odds,  but  also  to 
reinforce  the  besieging  army  at  Delhi,  and 
to  keep  in  check  the  suiTOunding  martial 
tribes.  But  prodigious  as  was  the  task  laid 
upon  La^vrence,  he  nobly  and  successfully 
accomplished  it. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  ]\Ir.  ]\Iont- 
gomery  was  to  secure  the  fortress  of  Gov- 
indghur,  the  military  stronghold  of  the  city 
of  L^mritsur,  the  spiritual  capital  of  the 
Punjaul),  which  was  ganisoned  mainly  by 
Sepoys.  His  instructions  were  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  success 
by  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  ]\lr.  Cooper. 
The  disarmament  of  the  native  troops  at 
Ferozpore,  where  there  were  large  quantities 
of  munitions  of  war,  was  mismanaged  by 
Brigadier  lunes,  who,  afraid  of  respon- 
sibility, shrunk  from  decided  measures, 
and  achieved  only  a  partial  success.  The 
magazine  was  saved  from  the  mutineers, 
but  had  to  be  blown  up,  and  most  of  the 
mutineers  escaped.  The  Fort  of  Phillour, 
Iving  between  JuUundhur  and  Loodianah, 
on  the  great  highroad  to  Delhi,  Irfis  been 
termed  the  '  key  of  the  Punjaifc.'  Its 
arsenal  was  guarded  solely  by  native  troops, 
and  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  them,  in 
combination  with  the  Sepoy  regiments  at 
JuUundhur,  twentv-four  miles  distant,  to 
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seize  the  Fort,  with  its  guns  and  stores. 
On  the  12th  of  May  Artillery  Subaltern 
Grifiith,  with  a  liaudful  of  Europeans, 
entered  the  Fort  and  kept  watch  all 
night,  and  early  next  morning  a  detach- 
ment of  the  8th  Foot,  which  had  been  sent 
off  secretly  under  cover  of  the  night,  ap- 
peared at  the  gate,  which  was  thrown  open 
to  admit  them,  and  they  took  possession 
of  the  Fort,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay 
of  the  Sepoys. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  respecting  the 
frontier  post  of  Peshawur,  where  only 
about  2500  European  troops  were  stationed, 
whilst  the  native  troops  amounted  to  nearly 
five  times  that  number.  In  addition  there 
was  great  apprehension  that  the  border 
tribes,  savage,  warlike,  and  predatory,  with 
the  Afghans  to  back  them,  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
to  recover  for  the  Moslem  the  Peshawur 
A''alley,  which  Painjeet  Singh  had  wrested 
from  them.  But  Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton, 
Herbert  Edwardes,  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
John  Nicholson,  all  three  possessed  of  pre- 
eminent courage,  foresight,  and  energy, 
were  at  Peshawur,  and  devised  measures 
which  were  completely  successful  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  in  that  district 
and  inflicting  signal  punishment  on  the 
rebels.  A  movable  column  of  reliable 
troops  was  organized  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  any  spot  where  an 
insurrection  might  break  out  or  danger 
might  threaten.  The  Guide  Corps,  com- 
posed of  men  on  whom  full  reliance  was 
placed,  were  despatched  to  secure  the  Fort 
of  Attock,  which  commands  the  passage  of 
the  Indus.  After  performing  this  service 
they  were  sent  to  join  the  besieging  army 
before  Delhi,  where  they  arrived  after  one 
of  the  most  rapid  marches  ever  made  in 
India.  The  native  troops  at  Peshawur, 
consisting  of  five  regiments,  were  next  dis- 
armed by  Brigadier  Cotton,  a  step  attended 
with  great  danger,  but  performed  with 
characteristic  vigour  and  entire  success. 
'  I  look  on  the  disarming  of  the  four  corps 


as  a  master-stroke,'  wrote  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, '  one  which  will  do  much  good  to 
keep  the  peace  throughout  the  Punjaub.' 
The  55th  Native  Eegiment  of  Infantry, 
which  had  been  sent  to  replace  the  Corps 
of  Guides  at  Hote  ]\lurdan,  had  mutinied 
on  the  20th  of  May,  and  seized  the 
Fort.  An  expedition  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  that  place,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Chute,  accompanied  by  John 
Nicholson.  As  soon  as  their  advance  was 
seen  from  the  walls,  the  mutineers  rushed 
out  in  a  body,  carrying  with  them  their 
arms,  their  regimental  colours,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  and  treasure,  and 
hastened  towards  the  hills  of  Swat.  They 
had  a  long  start,  but  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  detachment  headed  by  Nicholson ; 
and  though  they  fought  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  120  of  them  were  killed  and 
150  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  found  refuge 
amoiig  the  hills,  where  they  suffered  the 
most  dreadful  hardships  and  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  Terrible 
15unishment  was  inflicted  on  the  ringleaders 
of  the  mutiny,  who  were  blown  from  guns ; 
the  others  were  condemned  to  various 
periods  of  imprisonment. 

Colonel  Edwardes  now  called  upon  the 
native  chiefs  to  rally  round  him,  and  to 
send  levies  of  horse  and  foot  to  Pesha- 
■wur.  His  appeal  was  nobly  responded  to  ; 
strong  bodies  of  Sikhs  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  were  found  eminently  faithful 
and  serviceable.  '  Events  here  have  taken 
a  wonderful  turn,'  wrote  Edwardes  at  the 
beginning  of  July.  'During  peace  Peshawur 
was  an  incessant  anxiety.  Now  it  is  the 
strongest  point  in  India.  We  have  struck 
two  great  blows — we  have  disarmed  our 
o\\'n  troops,  and  raised  levies  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country.  The  troops  are 
confounded ;  they  calculated  on  being 
backed  by  the  people.  The  people  are 
delighted,  and  a  better  feeling  has  sprung 
up  between  them  and  us  in  this  enlistment 
than  has  ever  been  obtained  before.' 

Steps  were  taken  to  disarm  the  native 
troops  throughout  the  whole  province ;  but 
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iu  some  places  resistance  was  oflered,  and 
not  suppressed  without  bloodshed.  In 
others  the  Sepoys  made  their  escape 
through  the  incapacity  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  European  commandant.  At 
Jhelum,  about  half-way  between  Lahore 
and  Peshawur,  the  14th  Eegiment  made 
a  desperate  stand,  and  were  not  put  to 
flight  imtil  the  24th  European  Eegiment, 
commissioned  to  disarm  them,  had  lost  one 
officer  and  twenty-five  men'  while  three 
officers  and  twenty-sevenmen  were  wounded. 
At  Sealkote  a  regiment  of  native  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry  mutinied  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  fired  on  their  officers, 
broke  open  the  gaol  and  released  the 
prisoners,  and  then  plundered  the  Treasury. 
The  cavalry,  chiefly  j\Iahometans,  especially 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  ferocity  of 
their  conduct.  About  300  of  the  new  Sikh 
levies,  who  were  at  this  place  along  witli 
the  Europeans,  took  refuge  in  the  Fort, 
which  the  mutineers  did  not  venture  to 
attack.  But  they  set  fire  to  the  town, 
blew  up  the  powder  magazines,  and  after 
collecting  as  much  plunder  as  they  could 
carry  with  them,  they  left  the  place  and 
marched  towards  the  river  Eavee,  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  it  and  so  making  tlieir 
way  to  Delhi.  They  were  speedily  over- 
taken, however,  by  Brigadier  Nicholson, 
who  came  up  with  them  as  they  were  in 
the  act  of  crossing  the  river  by  a  ford. 
Tliey  made  an  attemp)t  at  resistance,  but 
were  cut  down  or  shot  on  all  sides ;  120 
were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  many  more  were 
swept  away  Ijy  the  river,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  survivors  dispersed  and  fled  iu 
the  utmost  confusion  and  terror.  About 
300  of  them  had  taken  up  a  position 
on  an  island  in  the  centre  of  the  river, 
having  with  them  a  12-pounder  iron  gun. 
Nicholson  attacked  them  on  the  16th,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
body  of  the  mutineers  were  either  killed,  or 
drowned  in  attempting  to  make  their  escajje 
across  the  river. 

An   incident  of   a    very   different   kind 
occurred  at  Jullundluir,  where  there  were 


posted  three  Native  regiments — two  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry — along  with 
tlie  8th  Queen's  and  a  proportionate  force 
of  artillery.  They  were  well  known  to 
be  tainted,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  plotting  the  seizure  of  the  Fort  of 
Phillour ;  and  if  Brigadier  Cotton  or  John 
Nicholson  had  been  there,  they  would  have 
been  disarmed  at  once  by  the  European 
regiment  and  the  artillery.  But,  unfortun- 
ately, the  troops  were  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier  Johnstone,  '  a  Queen's  officer 
of  the  regulation  pattern,'  and  conse- 
quently notliing  was  done.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  the  Commissioner,  Major 
Edvvard  Lake,  became  convinced  that  the 
Sepoys  were  only  waiting  an  opportunity 
to  revolt,  and  earnestly  recommended  that 
they  should  be  disarmed,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; Johnstone  hesitated  and  wavered, 
and  did  nothing.  At  length,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  of  June,  the  three  Native  Eegi- 
ments  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  Ad- 
jutant Bagshawe  was  shot,  several  other 
officers  were  wounded,  and  the  usual  out- 
rages took  place,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Brigadier  to  restrain  their  excesses. 
They  left  the  station  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
picking  up  the  disaffected  regiment  at 
Phillour,  and  marching  on  together  to 
Delhi ;  but  six  hours  elapsed  before  John- 
stone sent  out  a  party  in  pursuit  of  them. 
When  they  reached  Phillour  they  found 
tliat,  having  been  joined  by  the  native 
troops  there,  the  rebels  were  crossing  the 
Sutlej  at  a  ferry  some  four  miles  distant. 
But  they  did  not  know  the  way  thither, 
and  no  one  came  to  guide  them ;  so  they 
did  nothing,  but  contentedly  bivouacked 
at  Phillour  for  the  night. 

Two  civilians  belonging  to  Loodianah, 
Mr.  Eicketts,  the  Deputy-Commissioner, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Thornton,  made  a 
courageous  attempt,  Avith  three  comj)anies 
of  the  4th  Sikh  Eegiment  under  Lieutenant 
Williams,  and  two  guns,  to  prevent  the 
rebels  from  crossing  the  river,  in  the  hope 
that  time  would  thus   be  afforded  to  the 
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piivsuiii!^'  column,  -wiiich  tliey  believed  to  be 
close  ou  their  heels,  to  come  up  and  avenge 
their  mi.sdeeds.  For  two  hours  these  gal- 
lant civilians  and  their  Sikh  supporters 
maintained  the  iinequal  struggle,  but  John- 
stone's troops  did  not  aj)pear ;  and  over- 
whelmed bj-  numbers,  and  their  gun 
ammunition  being  expended,  Eicketts  and 
his  noble  band  were  obliged  to  draw  off 
and  return  to  the  British  cantonment. 

The  mutineers  then,  without  further  op- 
position, marched  on  to  Loodiauali,  where 
the  native  troops  had  already  risen  and 
seized  the  Fort  and  the  Treasury.  The  two 
bodies  cordially  combined  in  the  work  of 
destruction  and  rapine,  and  were  joined  by 
the  dissolute  and  lawless  population  of  that 
place,  and  the  prisoners  released  from  the 
gaol.  Tliey  plundered  the  Government 
stores,  burned  the  churches  and  public 
buildings,  and  destroyed  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  or  to  Europeans 
which  they  could  not  carry  off.  They 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  destructive 
operations  during  the  whole  day  without 
molestation,  though  Eicketts  twice  de- 
spatched an  express  to  Johnstone's  camp 
iirging  him  to  send  forward  the  Horse 
Artillery  to  his  aid.  Xo  succours  came 
until  after  nightfall,  when  the  enemy  had 
resumed  their  march  to  Delhi,  and  pursuit 
was  hopeless.  It  was  justly  said  that  the 
escape  of  these  Jullundhur  mutineers  was 
one  of  the  worst  disgraces  of  the  war. 

But  notwithistanding  such  untoward  in- 
cidents as  these.  Sir  John  Lawrence  and 
his  noble  staff  of  subordinates  not  only 
succeeded  in  .suppressing  the  revolt  in  the 
Punjaub,  but  sent  down  large  bodies  of 
men  and  material  to  assi.st  in  the  recovery 
of  Delhi.  They  were  no  less  successful  in 
securing  the  support  of  the  Eajahs  of  the 
protected  Sikh  states.  The  llajah  of  Jind 
was  actually  the  first  man  who  took  the  field 
against  the  mutineers.  He  hastened  with 
800  men  to  Kournal,  and  thence  marched 
in  the  van  of  the  British  army  advancing 
against  Delhi,  clearing  the  road  for  them 
and  procuiing  supplies.      He  held  an  ex- 


posed post  during  the  siege ;  his  troops 
guarded  the  ferry  over  the  Jumna  on  the 
road  to  Jleerut,  and  took  part  in  the  final 
assault  on  the  Cashmere  Gate.  The  Maha- 
rajah of  Eatteolo  sent  a  contingent  of  5000 
men,  and  kept  open  the  road  from  Lahore 
to  Delhi.  Other  two  Eajahs  supplied  2000 
men  each.  In  short,  the  Sikh  nation  threw 
their  swords  into  the  scale  against  the 
rebels.  They  were  no  doubt  influenced  by 
a  long-nourished  hatred  to  Delhi  and  its 
inhabitants,  but  still  it  is  a  remarkable  and 
instructive  fact  that  the  people  who,  only 
two  years  before,  had  been  vanquished  by 
the  British  troops  in  a  series  of  sanguinary 
engagements,  gave  most  powerful  assistance 
to  our  Government  in  the  recovery  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  "Well  might  Sir  Eobert 
Montgomery  say,  referring  to  the  various 
providential  events  that  concurred  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Britain  in  this  hour  of 
supre^ie  trial,  'It  was  not  policy,  or  soldiers, 
or  officers  that  saved  the  Indian  Empire  to 
England  and  saved  England  to  India.  The 
Lord  our  God,  He  it  was  who  went  before 
us  and  gave  us  the  victory  over  our  enemies 
when  they  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed  us. 
To  Him  is  all  the  praise  due  for  nerving 
the  hearts  of  our  statesmen  and  the  arms 
of  oiTr  soldiers,  for  keeping  peace  in  this 
part  of  our  borders,  and  for  finally  giving 
us  the  mastery,  against  all  human  proha- 
Viilities,  and  contrary  to  all  rules  of  warfare. 
To  Him  who  holds  all  events  in  His  own 
hand,  and  has  so  wondrously  overruled  all 
to  our  success  and  to  His  own  glor}',  do  I 
desire,  ou  behalf  of  myself  and  all  whom  I 
represent,  to  express  my  devout  and  heart- 
felt thanksgiving.' 

Swift  and  merited  retribution  was  about 
to  overtake  the  perpetrators  of  the  Cawn- 
pore  massacres.  On  the  30th  of  June 
Henry  Havelock,  a  veteran  officer  of  high 
reputation,  arrived  at  Allahabad  from  Cal- 
cutta with  instructions, '  after  quelling  all 
disturbances  at  Allahabad,  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  supporting  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
at  Lucknow  and  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at 
Cawnpore,'  and  to  '  take  prompt  measures 
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for  dispersing  and  utterly  destroying  all 
mutineers  and  insurgents.'  Haveloek  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  military 
heroes  who  in  this  emergency  aided  in  sav- 
ing our  Indian  Empire.  He  obtained  a  com- 
mission at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  devoted 
himself  with  the  greatest  ardour  to  the  study 
of  his  profession ;  and  to  a  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary practice  he  had  added,  by  his  own 
diligence,  an  exact  and  varied  knowledge  of 
military  theory.  He  took  part  iutl>e  Burmese 
War  in  1824,  and  by  his  courage,  resolution, 
and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  camp 
and  cantonment,  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  superior  officers,  and  had  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
him.  But  he  had  no  aristocratic  iulluence 
or  wealthy  connections  to  press  his  claims 
and  promote  his  interests,  and  had  to  bear 
very  slow  promotion  and  employment  in 
positions  far  below  his  capacity.  After 
seventeen  years'  service  in  the  army,  he  had 
only  attained  the  rank  of  a  junior  lieu- 
tenant. He  married  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Marshman,  the  distinguished  missionary, 
and  joined  the  Baptist  communion.  He  had 
always  been  a  God-fearing  man,  and  devoted 
himself  with  such  rare  success  to  the  reli- 
gious, intellectual,  and  social  improvement, 
as  well  as  military  discipline,  of  the  com- 
pany which  he  commanded,  that  they  were 
known  as  '  Haveloek 's  Saints,'  '  men  who 
never  drank,  and  were  always  ready  for 
service.'  At  the  age  of  forty-three  the 
'neglected  lieutenant'  became,  in  1838,  a 
captain  without  purcliase.  In  the  Afghan 
War  he  was  present  at  the  storming  of 
Ghuznee,  and  was  afterwards  attached  to 
General  Sale's  brigade.  His  advice  and 
assistance  during  its  perilous  career  were 
of  the  highest  service  on  various  important 
occasions.  In  1843  he  obtained  a  resfi- 
mental  majority  again  without  purchase, 
and  served  with  Sir  Hugh  Gough  through 
the  Gwalior  campaign  and  the  first  Sikh 
War.  In  1854  he  became  full  Colonel,  and 
was  acting  as  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Queen's  troops  when,  in  1857,  he  was 
selected  by  Sir  James  Outram  to  command 


the  second  division  of  the  army  in  the 
Persian  expedition,  and  planned  the  ar- 
rangements which  terminated  in  the  victory 
of  Moliamrali.  The  speedy  and  fortunate 
termination  of  the  war  permitted  him  to 
leave  Mohamrah  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  on 
reaching  Bombay  on  the  29th  he  heard  the 
astounding  news  of  the  outbreak  and  spread 
of  the  Indian  nuitiny.  He  hastened  with 
all  possible  speed  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  June.  The  time 
was  at  last  come  when  Haveloek  was  to 
obtain  ample  opportunity  for  displaying  his 
military  genius.  He  had  already  formed  a 
plan  of  military  operations  for  the  relief  of 
the  beleaguered  cities  and  the  sujjpression 
of  the  mutiny,  and  he  was  at  once  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General  to  carry  his  scheme 
into  effect.  He  was  commissioned,  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  movable  column  to  operate  on 
the  districts  above  Allahabad,  where  the 
British  autliority  was  all  but  extinct.  He 
had  now  for  the  first  time  obtained  an 
independent  command,  and  though  with  no 
misgivings  as  to  his  own  ability  to  dis- 
charge the  responsible  duties  of  his  new 
position,  his  chief  reliance  was  on  divine 
protection  and  aid.  '  ^lay  God,'  he  said, 
'give  me  wisdom  to  fulfil  tlie  expectations 
of  Government,  and  to  restore  tranquillity 
in  the  disturbed  districts.'  It  was  justly 
said  of  him  that,  'a  more  simple-minded, 
upright.  God-fearing  soldier  was  not  among 
Cromwell's  Ironsides.'  Leaving  Calcutta 
on  the  25th  of  June,  and  travelling  by 
dawk,  he  reached  Allahabad  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month. 

A  body  of  400  men,  under  Major  Eenaud, 
had  already  been  sent  forward  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Cawn- 
pore ;  but  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  July  they 
were  informed  by  a  messenger  sent  by  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  from  Lucknow  that  their 
attempt  was  too  late,  and  tliat  Sir  Hugh 
AVheeler  had  capitulated,  and  all  his  people 
had  been  massacred.  Haveloek  imme- 
diately despatched  orders  to  Eenaud  to 
halt,  and  made  arrangements  to  advance 
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■\vitli  all  possible  speed  to  recover  the  im- 
portant post  -we  had  lost,  and  to  inflict 
merited  puuishment  on  the  rebels  and 
murderers.  He  was  seriously  hampered, 
however,  by  the  want  of  guns  and  gunners 
•  and  cavalry,  and  the  scarcity  of  carriages. 
It  was  not  until  the  7th  of  July  that  he 
was  able  to  leave  Allahabad.  The  force 
under  his  command  was  mainly  composed 
of  two  regiments  recently  returned  from 
Persia,  the  64th  and  the  78th  Highlanders, 
forming  about  1000  bayonets,  along  with 
130  Sikhs,  a  battery  of  six  guns,  and  a 
little  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry,  only  eigh- 
teen in  number,  mostly  enthusiastic  young 
officers  whose  regiments  had  revolted,  and 
who  proved  of  inestimable  service.  Before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  he  came 
up  with  Major  Eenaud's  detachment  of  400 
men.  They  marched  on  together  till  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they 
reached  Belendah,  a  spot  about  4  miles 
from  Futtehpore.  The  troops,  weary  with 
their  long  night  march,  piled  their  arms 
and  were  preparing  for  breakfast,  when 
they  learned  that  the  enemy  were  at  hand. 
They  at  once  stood  to  their  arms,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  them.  The  rebels,  who 
mustered  3500  men  with  twelve  guns, 
came  on,  confident  of  victory,  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  about  to  encounter  the 
advanced  column  only  under  Major  Eenaud. 
They  speedily  discovered  their  mistake. 
In  ten  minutes  the  battle  was  won,  with 
scarcely  any  loss  on  our  part.  The  Enfield 
rifles  and  the  cannon  alone  decided  the  day. 
The  bloodthiristy  rebels,  completely  cowed, 
fled  before  the  bayonets  of  our  men  could 
reach  them,  leaving  all  their  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  The  victor}^  Have- 
lock  said,  in  his  order  of  thanks  issued 
next  day,  was  owing  '  to  the  fire  of  the 
British  artillery,  exceeding  i]i  rapidity  and 
precision  all  that  the  Brigadier  had  ever 
witnessed  in  his  not  short  career;  to  the 
power  of  the  Enfield  rifle  in  British  hands ; 
to  British  pluck,  that  great  quality  which 
has  siirvived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  hour 
and  gained  intensity  from  the  crisis ;  and 


to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  a  most 
righteous  cause  —  the  cause  of  justice, 
humanity,  truth,  and  good  government  in 
India.' 

ruttehpore,'the  guilty  blood-stained  city,' 
was  given  up  to  plunder  and  destroyed; 
and  all  along  the  line  of  march  signal  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  on  such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  had  taken  part  in  the  slaughter 
of  our  people.  Following  up  the  enemy, 
who  had  fled  in  the  direction  of  Cawnpore, 
Havelock,  on  the  15th,  again  attacked  and 
defeated  them  in  their  intrenched  position  at 
the  village  of  Aoug,  capturing  four  more  of 
their  guns.  But  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
whole  army,  ]Major  Eenaud,  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  camp,  was  mortally  wounded 
while  charging  at  the  head  of  the  J\Iadras 
Fusiliers.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  ^•illage 
there  was  a  river  called  the  Pandoo-Xuddee, 
which  was  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains,  and 
Havelock  learned  from  his  scouts  that  the 
rebels  were  preparing  to  blow  up  the  bridge, 
by  which  alone  the  river  could  be  crossed. 
Wearied  as  our  troops  were  with  the  con- 
flict, they  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  General,  and  rapidly  traversing  the 
intermediate  space,  they  reached  the  bridge, 
the  head  of  which  had  been  undermined,  in 
time  to  prevent  its  destruction.  Our  artil- 
lery made  such  havoc  among  the  Sepoys 
intrenched  on  the  other  side  that  they  were 
entirely  paralyzed,  and  the  Fusiliers,  sweep- 
ing across  the  bridge,  completed  their  over- 
throw. 

After  some  hesitation,  Xana  Sahib  re- 
solved to  make  his  last  .stand  on  the  road 
to  Cawnpore,  and  he  went  out  himself  at 
the  head  of  4000  men — infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery — to  make  one  more  effort  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  victorious  British. 
His  men  were  skilfully  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  an  arc  across  the  two  broad  thorough- 
fares, one  of  which  led  to  Delhi;  the  other 
to  Cawnpore,  protected  by  heavy  guns  and 
supported  by  their  cavalry.  But  Havelock, 
by  a  liold  and  masterlj'  movement,  turned 
the  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  his 
infantry  charged  with  fixed  bayonets  the 
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Iieavy  guns,  wliich  were  strongly  posted  in 
a  walled  village,  and  carried  both  village 
and  guns  at  a  rush.  The  Sepoys  fled  in 
confusion  towards  the  centre  of  their  posi- 
tion, wJiere  a  heavy  howitzer  was  posted. 
Once  nioi'e  the  Highlanders  responded  to 
the  call  of  their  General,  though  suffering 
severely  from  the  burning  heat  and  parch- 
ing thirst,  and  rushing  forward,  followed  by 
the  G4th,  they  captured  the  howitzer  and 
drove  out  the  rebels  from  the  village  in 
which  it  was  posted.  The  little  body  ol 
eighteen  gentlemen  volunteers  came  up  at 
this  moment,  and  charging  the  Sepoys  with 
dauntless  courage,  cut  down  great  numbers 
of  them.  'Well  done !'  exclaimed  the  Gene- 
ral, as  they  rejoined  the  main  body;  '  I  am 
proud  to  command  you.' 

The  battle,  which  hud  now  lasted  three 
hours,  was  not  yet  over;  for  the  enemy, 
having  found  fresh  shelter  in  a  village  pro- 
tected by  trees,  rallied  and  poured  a  heavy 
fire  into  the  British  ranks.  Once  more  the 
Highlanders,  wearied  and  exhausted  as 
they  were,  rushed  forward  and  swept  down 
all  opposition.  '  I  never,'  says  an  eye- 
witness, 'saw  anything  so  fine.  The  men 
of  the  78th  went  on  with  sloped  arms  like 
a  wall.  Till  Avithin  100  j'ards  not  a  shot 
was  fired.  At  the  word  "Charge!"  they 
broke  out  like  an  eager  pack  of  hounds, 
and  the  village  was  taken  in  an  instant.' 

Xana  Sahib,  driven  to  desperation,  made 
one  moi'e  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  Fresh  troops  poured  out  from 
Cawnpore  to  his  assistance,  and  he  caused 
a  24-pounder  and  two  smaller  guns  to  be 
planted  upon  the  road  leading  to  the  can- 
tonment, wdiich  poured  out  first  round  shot 
and  then  grape  upon  our  exhausted  bat- 
talions. Our  soldiers  were  so  completely 
exhausted  with  their  efforts,  and  with  the 
overpowering  heat,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lie  down  to  rest.  At  this  critical 
moment  a  strong  body  of  the  rebel  infantry 
advanced  to  attack  them,  and  their  cavalry, 
spreading  themselves  out  on  both  sides, 
seemed  to  hem  our  men  in,  while  their  guns 
poured  out  unceasing  showers  of  shot.     But 


at  the  call  of  their  General  the  men  leaped 
at  once  to  their  feet,  and  with  one  resistless 
rush  scattered  the  Sepoy  infantry,  and  then 
in  the  same  breath  carried  the  battery. 
Four  guns  of  Maude's  battery,  coming  iip 
at  this  moment,  opened  a  terrific  fire  upon 
the  beaten  enemy,  and  completed  the  vic- 
tory. In  this  fiercely  contested  conflict  the 
British  lost  seventy  men  ;  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  among  the  enemy  was 
not  known,  but  must  have  been  very  great. 
It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  battle  of 
Cawnpore,  won  by  1000  British  soldiers, 
without  cavalry,  against  6000  Sepoys, 
strongly  intrenched,  and  supported  by 
superior  artilleiy  and  numerous  cavalry, 
'stamped  Havelock's  character  as  a  military 
commander.'  It  was  Avon  by  his  masterly 
strategy  even  more  than  by  the  valour  of 
his  troops.  '  It  was  one  of  those  triumphs 
of  mind  over  matter  by  Avhicli  man  con- 
quers man.'  Next  morning  the  victorious 
army  marched  on  to  occupy  Cawnpore, 
which  was  two  miles  from  the  battle-field. 
As  the  advanced  guard  approached  the 
town  a  terrific  explosion,  that  seemed  to 
rend  the  ground  beneath  their  feet,  pro- 
claimed the  destruction  of  the  great  maga- 
zinc,  which  had  been  blown  up  by  a  party 
of  the  rebel  horse,  left  behind  for  the  pur- 
pose, when  the  enemy  evacuated  the  place. 
Upon  entering  the  town  our  men  learned 
the  full  truth  of  the  dreadful  story  respecting 
the  massacre  of  the  women  and  children,  of 
which  some  spies  had  a  few  hours  before 
brought  tliem  tidings.  The  uidiappy  vic- 
tims of  the  mingled  rage  and  fear  and 
fiendish  cruelty  of  the  Nana  had  been  con- 
fined in  a  small  and  wretched  building 
called  the  '  Bubee-ghur,'  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  palace,  where  they  were  penned  like 
sheep  for  the  slaughter.  On  .the  15th  of 
July,  when  he  found  the  day  going  against 
him,  the  Nana  issued  orders  for  their  de- 
struction. There  were  four  or  five  men 
among  the  captives,  and  these  were  brought 
out  and  killed  in  his  presence.  Then  a 
party  of  Sepoys  was  ordered  to  shoot  the 
women  and  children  through  the  doors  and 
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windows  of  their  prison-house.  But  the 
work  was  too  hideous  even  for  them,  and 
they  only  fired  at  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms. 
The  Nana  is  said  to  have  been  so  incensed 
at  their  conduct,  that  he  threatened  to  blow 
them  I'rom  guns.  Two  butchers — Mussul- 
mans— were  brought  from  the  bazaars,  and 
along  with  two  Hindoos  from  the  villages, 
and  a  man  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
Nana's  guard,  were  commissioned  to  under- 
take the  work  of  death.  Not  one  escaped 
the  slaughter.  Next  morning  the  bodies 
of  the  murdered  prisoners,  about  200  in 
number,  were  brought  out  and  thrown 
into  an  adjacent  well.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren were  alive,  almost  unhurt,  and  they 
too  were  tossed  in  amongst  the  dead. 

The  appearance  of  the  slaughter-house — 
the  floors  of  tlie  rooms  two  inches  deep  in 
the  blood  of  the  victims,  long  tresses  of 
hair,  scraps  of  paper,  torn  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
books,  work-boxes  and  unfinished  work,  and 
tlie  little  round  hats  of  the  children  scat- 
tered about  on  the  red  floor — told  too  well 
the  harrowing  tale.  The  pitiable  sight 
almost  maddened  our  soldiers,  and  excited 
in  them  mingled  feelings  of  pity,  horror, 
indignation,  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance, 
which  found  vent  in  the  infliction  of  stern 
retribution  on  all  who  could  be  found  to 
have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
massacre.  The  collector  who  gave  the 
order  for  the  butchery  was  caught  on  the 
19th,  and  hanged  at  once  on  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  in  a  way  which  accidentally  made 
his  death  a  very  painful  one. 

'Whenever  a  rebel  i.s  cauglit,'  wrote  C4eneral 
Neill,  wlio  came  up  from  Benares  and  was  loft  in 
command  at  Cawnpore,  '  he  is  immediately  tried, 
and  unless  ho  can  prove  a  defence  he  is  sontcnoed 
to  bo  hanged  at  once  ;  but  the  eliicf  rebels  or  ring- 
leaders I  make  first  dean  up  a  certain  portion  of 
the  pool  of  blood,  still  two  inches  deep,  in  the  shed 
where  the  fearful  murder  and  mutilation  of  women 
and  cliildren  took  place.  To  touch  blood  is  ab- 
horrent to  the  high-caste  natives  ;  they  think  by 
so  doing  they  doom  their  .souls  to  perdition.  Let 
them  think  so  !  My  object  is  to  inflict  a  fearful 
piuiislnnent  for  a  revolting,  cowardly,  barbarous 
deed,  and  to  strike  terror  into  these  rebels.  The 
first  I  caught  was  a  SoubaliJar,  or  native  officer, 
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a  fat  brute,  a  high-caste  Brahmin,  who  tried  to 
resist  my  order  to  clean  up  the  very  blood  he  had 
helped  to  shed ;  but  I  made  the  provost-martial 
do  his  duty,  and  a  few  lashes  made  the  miscreant 
accomplish  his  task.  When  done  he  was  taken 
out  and  immediately  hanged,  and  after  death 
buried  in  a  ditch  at  the  roadside.  A  similar 
retribution  was  to  be  inflicted  on  all  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  mutiny.  Each  miscreant, 
after  sentence  of  death  is  pronounceil  upon  him, 
will  be  taken  to  the  house  in  question  under  a 
guard,  and  will  be  forced  into  cleaning  a  small 
portion  of  the  blood  stains.  The  task  will  be  made 
as  revolting  to  his  feelings  as  possible,  and  the 
provost-martial  will  use  the  lash  in  forcing  any 
one  objecting  to  complete  his  task.  After  pro- 
perly cleaning  up  his  portion,  the  culprit  is  to  be 
immediately  hanged.' 

The  arch  villain,  the  author  of  the  Cawn- 
pore massacre,  had  unfortunately  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape.  After  the  battle  of 
the  16tli  he  had  fled  to  Bithoor,  attended 
by  a  few  Sowars.  He  saAv  clearly  that  his 
cause  was  hopeless ;  his  retainers  were  fast 
deserting  him  ;  many  of  tbeni,  it  is  said, 
reproached  liim  for  his  failure,  and  he 
thought  only  of  escaping  the  vengeance 
which  he  was  certain  would  be  inflicted 
on  him  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
'avenger  of  blood.'  He  gave  out  that  he 
intended  to  immolate  himself  by  drowning 
in  the  Ganges,  and  embarking  by  night 
with  his  women  in  a  boat,  he  succeeded 
under  cover  of  darkness  in  reaching  the 
Oude  side  of  the  sacred  river,  and  in  making 
his  escape  into  Nepaul.  He  was  never  more 
heard  of.*  A  detachment  of  the  Madras 
Fusiliers  was  sent  to  ;iscertain  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Bithoor.  They  found  the  place 
abandoned,and  they  despoiled  and  destroyed 
the  Nana's  palace.  The  Government  treas- 
Tire  wdiich  he  had  carried  off  could  not  be 
found,  and  his  family  jewels  had  al.50  dis- 
appeared ;  but  twenty  guns  were  captured 
and  brought  down  to  Cawnpore. 

After  the  victory  at  Cawnpore,  Havelock 
issued   a  .spirit-stirring  and  characteristic 

*  The  Nana  had  still  one  captive  in  liis  hands. 
Tlii.s  was  a  woman  named  Carter,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  and  had  borne  a  child  in  his  palace.  When 
the  miscreant  fled,  his  last  act  was  to  cause  this 
woman  and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death. 
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'  order,'  iu  which,  while  heartily  commend- 
ing his  men  who  had  won  his  battles  for 
him,  he  reminded  them  that  their  work 
was  only  begun.  '  Soldiers,'  he  said, '  your 
General  is  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied 
with  you.  He  has  never  seen  steadier  or 
more  devoted  troops.  Between  the  7th  and 
the  16th  you  have  under  the  Indian  sun  of 
July  marched  126  miles  and  fought  four 
actions.  Your  comrades  at  Lucknow,'  he 
added,  'are  in  peril ;  Agra  is  besieged;  Delhi 
is  still  the  focus  of  mutiny  and  rebellion. 
You  must  make  great  sacrifices,  if  you 
would  obtain  great  results.  Three  cities 
have  to  be  saved ;  two  strong  places  to  be 
disblockaded.  Your  General  is  confident 
that  he  can  accomplish  all  these  things  and 
restore  this  part  of  India  to  tranquillity,  if 
you  only  second  him  with  your  eflbrts,  and 
if  your  discipline  is  equal  to  your  valour.' 

Leaving  Cawnpore  in  charge  of  General 
Xeill  with  300  men,  Havelock  crossed  the 
Ganges  on  the  25th  of  July  and  advanced 
towards  Lucknow.  He  foimd  the  whole 
country  in  arms  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  landowners  and  the  court  of 
the  deposed  king  had  made  common  cause 
with  the  revolted  Sepoys,  in  their  efforts  to 
destroy  the  power  that  had  deprived  them 
of  their  independence.  On  the  28th  Have- 
lock came  up  with  the  rebels,  and  defeated 
them  in  two  engagements.  Xext  day,  on 
reaching  the  town  of  Oonao,  he  found  it 
defended  by  an  insurgent  army  10,000 
strong,  including  a  portion  of  Xana  Sahib's 
force.  Their  position  was  strongly  in- 
trenched ;  in  fact,  it  was  protected  by  a 
garden  iuclosure  and  a  village,  the  houses 
of  which  were  loopholed,  while  a  swamp  on 
the  right  and  the  flooded  state  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  left  made  it  impossible  for  the 
position  to  be  firmed.  An  attack  in  front 
was  therefore  inevitable.  After  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  the  inclosure  and  the  village 
were  can-ied  by  our  troops  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  guns  captured  But 
in  debouching  on  the  place  by  a  narrow 
passage  which  ran  between  the  village  and 
the  town,  they  found  the  enemy  rallied  and 


re-formed  iu  great  force — infantry,  guns, 
and  cavalry  —  on  the  plain.  The  signal 
for  attack  was  at  once  given,  and  the  enemy 
were  put  to  flight  and  their  guns  taken. 

After  a  halt  of  three  hours  the  indefatig- 
able and  victorious  commander  pushed  on 
towards  Busherut  Gimge,  a  walled  town 
with  wet  ditches,  protected  iu  the  rear  by  a 
broad  and  deep  inundation.  The  position, 
however,  was  turned  by  our  troops,  the 
earthworks  carried  in  a  rush,  and  the  town 
captured.  But  though  thus  victorious  in 
every  engagement,  Havelock  now  found  to 
his  great  vexation  that  further  progress  was 
for  the  present  impracticable.  A  body  of 
the  rebels,  25,000  strong,  was  posted  in  an 
intrenched  position  in  his  front ;  cholera 
had  broken  out  in  his  small  force,  which 
had  been  already  reduced  by  incessant 
combats.  It  now  numbered  less  than  900 
men.  In  a  communication  which  he  made 
at  this  time  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  he 
said  the  enemy  was  in  such  force  at  Luck- 
now that  to  encounter  him  at  five  marches 
from  that  position  would  be  to  court  anni- 
hilation. In  these  circumstances,  being 
satisfied  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
the  dense  masses  of  the  insurgents,  Have- 
lock deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
pause  in  his  victorious  career,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  Cawnpore.  He  accordingly 
returned  to  Mungalwar,  which  is  about  6 
miles  from  the  Oude  bank  of  the  Ganges 
opposite  to  Cawnpore.  Here  he  learned 
that  the  rebels,  taking  heart  from  his 
retreat,  were  following  in  his  rear,  and  had 
reoccupied  Busherut  Grmge.  He  at  once 
turned  upon  them,  and  defeated  them  with 
"reat  slaughter.  He  then  returned  to  his 
camp  at  Jlungalwar,  and  made  preparations 
to  cross  the  Ganges.  He  had  already  sent 
across  his  baggage  and  spare  ammunition, 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  rebels  had 
a  third  time  mustered  in  strong  force  at 
Busherut  Gunge.  He  determined  to  strike 
another  effective  blo\A'.  Though  the  insur- 
gents, about  4000  in  number,  had  sis  field- 
guns,  and  were  strongly  intrenched,  the 
Highlanders,  without  firing  a  shot,  rushed 
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Avitli  a  cheer  upon  the  principal  redoubt, 
and  captured  two  out  of  the  three  guns 
with  which  it  was  armed.  The  Fusihers  at 
the  same  time  routed  tlie  enemy's  left,  and 
the  whole  line  was  speedilj'  in  full  retreat, 
leaving  300  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
battle-field.  Havelock  then  returned  to  his 
former  position,  and  on  the  12th  and  13th 
of  August  the  British  troops  crossed  the 
Ganges  to  Cawnpore,  worn  out  by  fatigue, 
sicknes.?,  and  constant  exposure  to  the 
burning  sun.  But  after  resting  for  a  couple 
of  days,  Havelock  learned  that  a  large  body 
of  the  rebels  had  collected  at  Bithoor,  and 
on  the  1  Cth  of  August,  uniting  his  force 
with  that  of  General  Neill,  he  marched 
to  give  them  battle.  They  were  4000  in 
number,  and  were  posted  with  two  guns  in 
a  position  which  Havelock  described  as  one 
of  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seen.  But 
after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  the 
enemy  lost  250  killed   and    wounded,  he 


drove  them  from  their  position,  and  cap- 
tured their  guns.  The  British  loss  was 
fourteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 
General  Havelock  said  in  his  despatch, 
that  if  he  had  possessed  cavalry  not  a 
mutineer  could  have  reached  Seorajpore, 
to  w'hich  they  retreated.  The  Britisli 
column  now  took  up  its  quarters  at  Cawn- 
pore, there  to  await  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements, without  which  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  reach  Lucknow  and  relieve 
the  beleaguered  garrison  in  the  Residency 
there.  Between  the  12th  of  July  ami  the 
17th  of  August  this  heroic  body  of  troops 
had  encountered  an  enemy  five  times  more 
numerous  in  no  less  than  nine  engagements, 
had  defeated  them  on  every  occasion,  and 
had  captured  in  the  field  forty  guns  and 
had  recovered  sixty  men.  Such  a  series  of 
gallant  exploits  forms  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant episodes  in  the  history  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  or  indeed  of  our  country. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


General  state  of  Oiule — Causes  of  inquietude — Harsh  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  nobles  and  great  landholders — 
Misconduct  of  Commissioner  Jackson — He  is  superseded  and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  appointed  to  succeed  him — His 
defensive  measuies — Battle  of  Chinhut — Commencement  of  the  siege — Death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence — Sufferings 
of  the  Garrison — Mining  and  Countei-inining — Death  of  Jlajor  Banks — Despatch  of  Brigadier  Inglis — Havelock's 
preparatir)ns  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow — He  is  joined  by  Sir  James  Outram,  wlio  continues  Havelock  in  command 
— Advance  of  llie  relieving  force — Defeat  of  the  rebels — Capture  of  the  Alunibagh — Death  of  General  Neill — 
Havelock  forces  his  way  through  the  city  to  the  Residency- — Toy  of  the  Garrison — Sir  James  Outram  assumes  the 
command — Renewal  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow — Siege  of  Delhi — Position  and  defences  of  the  city — Operations  of 
the  British  troops — Attacks  of  the  Sepoys — Death  of  General  Barnard  —  General  Reed,  his  successor,  resigns  the 
command  to  General  Archdale  Wilson — An-ival  of  Brigadier  Nicholson — Colonel  Baird  Smith— Captain  Alexander 
Taylor — Storming  of  Dellii — Nicholson  mortally  wounded — Gallant  exploits — Flight  and  capture  of  the  King — His 
sons  seized  and  shot  by  Hodsou — Death  of  Brigadier  Nicholson — The  column  of  pm-suit. 


Ox  the  outbreak  of  tlie  luutiiiy  the  great- 
est anxiety  was  felt  respecting  the  province 
of  Oude,  which  little  more  than  a  year 
before  had  passed  under  the  administration 
of  the  British.  The  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that,  owing  to  the  long  misgovernment 
of  its  nati\-e  rulers,  who  were  sunk  in  the 
grossest  voluptuousness  and  pollution,  and 
the  grievous  ojjpression  of  the  people  by 
the  agents  of  llie  Government  and  the 
Talookdars,  its  annexation  had  become  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Eut  it  was  carried  out 
in  a  manner  most  unjust  and  oppressive. 
The  landowners  were  deprived  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  property,  and  many 
of  them  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject 
poverty.  Some  women  of  high  birth  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  shawls  and  trinkets  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  starvation; 
and  Mr.  CJubbins,  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner, admits  that  families  which  had 
never  before  been  outside  the  Zenana  had 
to  go  forth  under  co\er  of  the  darkness  of 
night  to  beg  their  bread.  The  civilians  let 
loose  upon  the  newly  acquired  territory, 
in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
Government,  strove  to  extract  from  the 
inhabitants  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 
revenue,  by  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  caused  univer- 
sal and  intense  dissatisfaction.     The  lartre 

O 

native  army  which  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  King  was  necessarily  disbanded 
M-hen  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the 


British  dominions,  and  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  them  were  enlisted  in  our 
forces.  Thus  the  dangerous  classes  in  the 
country  were  swollen  by  the  addition,  not 
only  of  the  ruined  retainers  of  the  Talook- 
dars, but  by  upwards  of  40,000  men  trained 
to  the  use  of  arms  and  indignant  at  their 
loss  of  employment.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
earnestly  remonstrated  against  this  system 
of  wholesale  confiscation  and  oppression,  and 
warned  the  Governor-General  of  the  danger 
which  could  not  but  arise  from  the  harsh 
and  often  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  their  subordinates.  His 
remonstrances  and  warnings,  however,  were 
unheeded,  and  Mr.  Coverly  Jackson,  Mr. 
Eobert  M.  Bird,  and  other  officials  of  the 
same  stamp,  not  only  persisted  in  carrying 
out,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the  'Settle- 
ment' and  the  'Eesumption'  which  stripped 
the  native  gentry  of  their  estates,  but 
treated  the  unfortunate  landowners  with 
contumely  and  insult.  Charges  of  the 
most  serious  nature  were  brought  by  the 
ex-King  of  Oude  against  the  British  officials 
in  the  provinces.  '  It  was  affirmed,'  says 
Sir  John  Kaye,  '  that  they  had  turned  the 
stately  palaces  of  Lucknow  into  stalls  and 
kennels;  that  delicate  women,  the  daughters 
and  companions  of  kings,  had  been  sent 
adrift  helpless  and  homeless  ;  that  treasure- 
houses  had  been  \iolently  broken  open  and 
despoiled ;  that  the  private  property  of  the 
royal  family  had  been  sent  to  the  hammer; 
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and  that  other  vile  tliiiigs  had  been  done, 
very  humiliating  to  the  King's  people,  but 
far  more  disgraceful  to  our  own.' 

Jackson,  whom  the  Governor-General 
had  unfortunately  selected  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Chief  Commissioner  during 
the  absence  of  Sir  James  Outram  owing 
to  had  health,  was  quite  unfitted  for  that 
responsible  position,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  an  irritable  and  violent  temper, 
and  of  au  exacting,  arbitrary,  overbearing 
disposition.  Mr.  Martin  Gubbins,  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  was  an  able  and 
energetic  official,  but  of  a  most  contentious 
spirit.  Jackson  and  he,  of  course,  soon 
came  into  violent  strife.  So  absorbed  were 
the  two  with  their  miserable  personal 
squabbles  that  their  duties  were  to  a  great 
extent  neglected,  and  no  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  carry  out  the  important 
task  intrusted  to  them  with  either  justice 
or  humanity.  In  vain  did  Lord  Canning 
urge  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  charges 
brought  by  the  ex-King  of  Oude  against 
his  subordinate  officers,  and  express  his 
deep  disappointment  at  the  manner  in 
which,  from  first  to  last,  Jackson  had 
treated  this  matter.  The  Commissioner 
was  too  intent  on  riding  roughshod  over 
Gubbins  and  Ommaney  (the  Judicial  Com- 
missioner, with  whom  he  was  also  at  war) 
to  care  for  the  dishonour  cast  on  the  British 
name,  or  the  humiliating  position  in  which 
he  had  placed  the  Governor-General. 

In  these  critical  circumstances  it  had 
become  a  matter  of  necessity  to  remove 
the  '  officiating  Commissioner '  from  a  post 
for  which  he  was  so  unfit,  and  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  selected  to  succeed  him. 
No  better  choice  could  have  been  made. 
Sir  Henry's  great  ability,  long  experience, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Sepoy  char- 
acter pre-eminently  fitted  him  for  the  re- 
sponsible and  dangerous  office  to  which  he 
was  now  ajipointed.  He  had  repeatedly 
called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  great  risk  arising  out  of  the  false 
security  which  they  indulged.     Mr.  Jack- 


son was  of  opinion  that  no  white  troops 
were  required  in  Oude,  and  so  they  had 
nearly  all  been  removed  from  the  province. 
At  Lucknow  there  was  only  one  weak 
European  regiment,  the  32nd,  under  Colo- 
nel John  Inglis.  The  situation  of  affairs 
was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  as  Sir  Henry 
clearly  perceived.  He  did  all  that  prudence 
and  foresight  could  suggest  to  prevent  an 
outbreak,  while  he  at  the  same  time  rapidly 
fortified  and  provisioned  the  position  which 
he  had  selected  as  a  place  of  refuge  if  a 
revolt  should  take  place.  As  one  of  his 
oldest  friends  wrote,  '  Three  weeks  before 
anyone  thought  of  the  possibility  of  our 
ever  being  besieged  in  Lucknow,  he  saw 
that  it  might  be  the  case.  He  laid  his 
plans  accordingly  ;  got  in  all  the  treasu.re 
from  the  city  and  stations,  bought  and 
stored  gi-ain  and  supplies  of  every  kind, 
bought  up  all  the  supplies  of  the  European 
shopkeepers,  got  the  mortars  and  guns  into 
the  Eesidency,  got  in  the  powder  and  small 
ammunition,  all  the  shot  and  shell  and  the 
heivfy  guns,  had  pits  dug  for  the  powder 
and  grain,  strengthened  the  Eesidency, 
cleared  away  all  obstructions  close  up  to 
the  Eesidency,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  the  worst.'  The  owners  of  the  buildings 
which  were  demolished,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  afford  shelter  to  the  assailants  of 
the  Eesidency,  were  fairly  reimbursed.  The 
mosques  in  the  vicinity  were  unfortunately 
spared,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  Sir  Henry 
to  destroy  '  the  holy  jolaces.' 

The  long-meditated  revolt  at  length  took 
place  on  the  31st  of  May,  accompanied  by 
the  usual  plunder  and  incendiarism,  but 
owing  to  Lawrence's  judicious  precautions 
the  loss  of  life  was  much  less  than  the  rebels 
had  intended  and  hoped.  But  Brigadier 
Handscombe,  Lieutenant  Grant,  and  Cornet 
Ealeigh  were  murdered  by  their  men,  and 
Lieutenant  Chambers  was  severely  wounded. 
Next  morning  the  mutineers,  who  were 
drawn  up  on  the  racecourse,  w-ere  gallantly 
charged  by  Lieutenant  Hardinge  and  Com- 
missioner Gubbins,  whose  combative  pro- 
pensities found  anqjle  scope  in  this  struggle. 
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IMany  of  tlie  rebels  were  captured,  and  tlie 
rest  were  put  to  liiglit  in  great  confusion. 

The  mutiny  thus  commenced  at  Lucknow 
sjiread  witli  the  speed  of  lightning  through 
the  whole  province.  The  native  troops  at 
the  out-stations  rose  at  once,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  disaffected  population  rose  with 
them.  '  Day  after  day  the  saddest  tidings 
of  mutiny  and  massacre,  of  English  officers 
murdered,  of  property  pillaged  and  destroyed, 
of  law  and  authority  extinguished  and 
anarchj'  triumphant,  came  in  from  the  out- 
posts and  filled  our  people  witii  dismay.' 
The  new  Government  had  toppled  down, 
Mr.  Gubbins  said,  'like  a  house  built  of 
cards.'  In  some  few  instances  the  Sepoj's 
protected  their  officers  and  assisted  them 
to  escape ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  ill-used 
landowners  returned  good  for  the  evil  they 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  affording  shelter  to  the  civil  officers 
and  their  wives  and  children  in  their  flight. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  rebels 
added  murder  to  mutiny  and  plunder ;  and 
the  great  landholders,  who  might  have  been 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, had  been  hopelessly  alienated  by  the 
Eesumption  and  Eevenue  measures,  which 
had  stripped  them  of  their  property  and 
converted  them  into  our  bitterest  enemies. 
At  Seetapore  Mr.  Christian  with  his  wife 
and  child.  Colonel  Bird  and  five  of  his 
lieutenants.  Dr.  Hill,  and  other  civilians, 
were  barbarously  murdered.  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Jackson  and  several  ladies  made 
their  escape,  but  only  to  fall  shortly  after 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom, 
after  great  hardships  and  imprisonment, 
the  men  of  the  party  were  barbarously 
murdered  at  Lucknow.  At  IMolunndu  the 
Sepoys  allowed  the  Europeans,  headed  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Thomason,  deputy  commissioner, 
and  Captain  Patrick  Orr,  his  assistant,  along 
with  the  refugees  from  Shahjehanpore,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  women  and  children, 
to  escape  towards  Arun.  But  they  were 
followed  by  a  party  of  Oude  Irregular 
Force,  and  butchered  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.      Captain   Orr  alone  escaped  to 


tell  the  tale.  At  Fyzabad,  where,  '  after 
the  wonted  fashion,  the  infantry,  artillery, 
and  cavalry,  one  and  all,  protested  their 
fidelity,' they  all  mutinied;  but  the  infantry 
and  artillery  prevented  the  cavalry  from 
murdering  their  officers  and  other  Euro- 
peans, and  assisted  them  to  escape.  The 
fugitives  went  down  the  river  Gogra  in 
boats ;  but  they  had  scarcely  left  Fyzabad 
when  one  of  these  regiments — the  22nd — 
commanded  by  Colonel  Lennox,  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  17th,  who  were  then  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gogra,  to  intercept  and 
destroy  the  very  persons  they  had  assisted 
to  escape.  The  treacherous  request  was 
readily  obeyed.  The  boats  were  intercepted 
about  thirty  miles  down  the  river;  Colonel 
Goldney,  a  gallant  old  officer,  was  shot,  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  either  shared  his  fate  or 
were  drowned.  A  portion  of  them  got  away 
for  the  moment,  but  all  except  one  were 
murdered  by  the  country  people.  Colonel 
Lennox,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  were 
several  hours  later  than  the  others  in  leaving 
Fj'zabad,  but  they  had  not  gone  far  down 
the  river  when  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  boat  and  to  set  out  on  foot  for 
Goruckpore.  On  their  way  they  narrowly 
escaped  being  handed  over  to  the  mutineers, 
but  were  rescued  by  the  followers  of  Mah- 
mud  Hoossein  Khan,  who  sheltered  and 
provided  for  them  till  the  magistrate  of 
Goruckpore  sent  an  escort  to  convey  them 
to  that  place.  At  the  out-stations  of  Sul- 
tanpore,  Salone,  Bareitch,  Gonde,  Secrora, 
and  Durriabad  there  were  similar  scenes  of 
disloyalty,  treachery,  pillage,  and  murder, 
alternated  with  wonderful  and  narrow 
escapes.  Everywhere  British  authority 
had  collapsed,  and  in  Lucknow  alone  were 
our  officers  able  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  tremendous  inundation  that  was  sweep- 
ing everything  before  it. 

All  the  outposts  of  Oude  being  thus  lost, 
the  mutineers  gradually  closed  in  upon 
Lucknow.  The  position  of  Lawrence  was 
now  becoming  critical.  His  European  force 
which  alone  could  be  depended  upon,  con- 
sisted of  only  510  men  of  Her  Majesty's 
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32nd  Foot,  aud  witliiu  the  iutreuchments 
there  were  no  fewer  than  350  women  and 
chikh-en.  Three  positions  only  were  held 
by  the  British  troops — the  Eesidency  *  tlie 
ilutchee-Bhawnn.-f  and  the  cantonments. 
These  had  all  been  greatly  strengthened, 
and  the  remaining  military  posts  within 
the  city  were  all  abandoned.  (;)n  the  30th 
of  June  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  having  learned 
that  the  enemy  were  mustering  in  great 
force  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Lucknow 
with  the  intention  of  coming  forward  to 
attack  it,  resolved  to  march  out  against 
them,  though  having  only  an  imperfect 
idea  of  their  strength.  Taking  with  him 
about  700  men,  one-half  of  whom  were 
natives,  and  ten  guns  with  an  eight-inch 
howitzer,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Chiuhut,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  where 
he  found  the  rebels,  to  the  number  of  15,000 
men,  with  thirty-six  guns,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him.  Eegiment  after  regiment  of  the 
insurgents  pourfd  .steadily  towards  Law- 
rence's little  band,  and  extended  themselves 
in  both  directions  to  outflank  them  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left.  At  the  outset  the 
police  went  over  in  a  body;  aud  the  native 
gunners,  cutting  the  traces,  galloped  over 
to  the  enemy  or  hastened  back  to  Lucknow. 
Two  of  the  guns  were  upset  in  the  ditch, 
and  the  traces  of  some  of  the  others  had 
been  cut.  Prodigies  of  valour  were  dis- 
played by  the  rest  of  the  force,  natives 
^'y^ng  with  Europeans  in  daring  acts ;  but 
our  infantry,  unsupported  by  cannon,  were 
overpowered  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Eesi- 
dency, leaving  the  howitzer  and  two  field- 

*  The  outer  tracing  of  the  Eesidency  was  connected 
by  breastworks,  ditches  were  excavated  in  front  of 
them,  and  iiarapets  erected  behind  tliem.  At  certain 
points  ramparts  ■were  thrown  iip  and  embrasures 
pierced,  slopes  were  scaiiied,  st.ikes  and  palisades 
tixed.  Some  houses  were  demolished,  the  roofs  of 
others  protected  by  mud  walls;  windows  and  doors 
were  barricaded,  and  walls  loopholed. 

t  The  Mutchee-Bha\nni  was  an  extensive  edifice  of 
commanding  appearance,  the  upper  story  of  which  is 
described  as  towering  above  the  surrounding  buildings. 
It  had  been  a  jilace  of  great  imiioftance  in  the  earlier 
history  of  Lucloiow,  liut  in  later  days  it  had  been  used 
as  a  storehouse  for  tents  and  other  pidjlic  property, 
and  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 


pieces  behind  them.  The  British  loss  in 
this  unfortunate  encounter  amounted  to 
118  European  officers  and  men  killed  (in- 
cluding the  gallant  Colonel  Case),  and  182 
natives  killed  aud  missing,  besides  fifty- 
four  Europeans  and  eleven  natives  wounded. 
'  Throughout  that  terrible  day,  during  the 
conflict,'  wrote  Captain  Wilson,  '  and  when 
all  was  lost,  and  retreat  became  all  but  a 
rout,  and  men  were  falling  fast.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  displayed  the  utmost  calmness 
and  decision ;  and  as  with  hat  in  hand  he 
sat  on  his  horse  on  the  Kokaralee  bridge, 
rallying  our  men  for  a  last  stand,  himself 
a  distinct  mark  for  the  enemy's  skirmishers, 
he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.' 

The  disaster  at  Chinhut  led  at  once  to 
the  occupation  of  Lucknow  by  the  rebels, 
and  the  investment  of  the  Eesidency.  That 
very  afternoon  they  began  to  loophole  many 
of  the  houses  in  its  vicinity,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  two  guns  to  bear  upon 
our  position.  Tlieir  musketry  fire  was  so 
heavy  and  incessant  that  Sir  Henry  thought 
it  necessary  to  abandon  the  Mutchee-Bha- 
wun,  and  to  concentrate  all  his  force  within 
the  walls  of  the  Eesidency.  Signals  were 
accordingly  made,  with  some  difficulty  and 
danger,  to  the  troops  who  occupied  the 
former  post,  directing  them  to  abandon  it, 
which  they  accomplished  under  cover  of 
night  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  bringing 
with  them  their  treasure  and  their  guns. 
The  building,  which  contained  250  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  with  large  quantities  of 
small  -  arm  ammunition  and  provisions, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  remove,  was 
then  blown  np  after  midnight  to  prevent 
these  stores  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Sir  Heury  Lawrence  occupied  a  room  in 
the  Eesidency  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
obser\-ing  the  enemy,  but  much  exposed  to 
their  fire,  and  here  he  was  wounded  mortally 
on  the  day  after  the  disaster  at  Chinhut  by 
a  .shell  from  the  howitzer  the  enemy  had 
captured  from  our  troops.  On  the  previous 
day  a  shell  had  fallen  into  the  room  and 
burst  close  to  Sir  Henry  and  j\Ir.  Couper, 
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without  injury  to  either.  The  general  was 
entreated  to  shift  his  quarters,  but  he 
laughingly  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
enemy  had  another  artilleryman  good 
enough  to  put  another  shell  into  that  small 
room.  Ultimately,  however,  he  consented 
to  go  down  into  the  lower  story.  Xext 
day  (June  2nd),  after  several  hours'  hard 
work,  he  returned  to  the  Residency  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  was  reminded  of 
his  promise  to  go  below.  He  said  he  was 
very  tired  and  would  rest  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  that  then  he  would  have  "liis  writing 
things  and  papers  removed.  But  shortly 
aftei',  while  explaining  to  Captain  Wilson, 
assistant  adjutant-general,  some  alterations 
he  wished  made  in  an  official  memorandum, 
in  the  presence  of  his  nephew  and  a  native 
servant,  a  shell  fell  into  the  room  with  a 
terrific  report  and  .shock,  and  dense  dark- 
ness. Wilson  was  throwu  on  the  ground 
quite  stunned,  and  on  recovering  himself 
he  cried  out,  '  Sir  Henry,  are  you  hurt  ? ' 
The  inquiry  was  twice  made  without  any 
answer.  The  third  time  the  voice  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  was  heard  to  say,  in  a 
low  tone,  '  I  am  killed.'  He  survived  two 
days  in  great  agony,  but  he  calmly  made 
arrangements  for  his  departure,  appointed 
Major  Banks  to  succeed  him  as  chief  com- 
missioner, and  Brigadier  Inglis  to  command 
the  troops.  His  last  counsel  was, '  Xo  sur- 
render !  let  ev^ery  man  die  at  his  post,  Ijut 
never  make  terms.  God  help  the  poor 
women  and  children.'  He  dwelt  on  the 
worthlessness  of  all  human  distinctions  and 
worldly  successes,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of 
a  Saviour's  love.  His  dying  wish  was  that 
if  any  epitaph  were  placed  on  his  tomb,  it 
should  be  simply  this — '  Here  lies  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.' 

Sir  Henry  was  certainly  one  of  the  noblest 
men  of  his  day.  '  Of  all  men  in  India,'  wrote 
Lord  Canning,  'he  is  the  one  whose  loss  is 
the  least  reparable  at  tliis  moment.  I  do 
not  know  the  person  who  can  fill  his  place.' 
'Few  men,'  wrote  Brigadier  Inglis,  'have 
ever  possessed  to  the  same  extent  the  power 
which  he  enjoyed  of  winning  the  hearts  of 


all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  thus  insuring  the  warmest  and  most 
zealous  devotion  for  himself  and  for  the 
Government  which  he  served.'* 

In  accordance  with  Sir  Henry's  dying 
instructions.  Major  Banks  assumed  his 
office,  and  Brigadier  Inglis  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops.  The  former,  whose 
able  administration,  courage,  and  .sympathy 
with  sufi'ering  had  endeared  him  to  the 
whole  garrison,  was  most  unfortunately 
killed  on  the  21st  of  July.  He  had  been 
ever  '  active  among  the  active,  fearless 
among  tlie  fearless,'  and  his  loss  was  greatly 
lamented.  On  his  death  the  sole  command 
was  assumed  by  Brigadier  Inglis — 'an  ex- 
cellent soldier,  active,  energetic,  and  quick- 
sighted.'  The  mode  in  which  the  defence 
was  conducted  and  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  baftled,  has  been  described  in 
clear,  terse,  and  expressive  language  by 
the  Brigadier  himself,  who  most  faithfully 
followed  the  directions  of  the  great  and 
good  man  to  whom,  as  he  said,  the  success- 
ful defence  of  the  position  was,  under  Pro- 
vidence, solely  to  be  attributed. 

'  When  the  blockade  was  commenced,'  he  said, 
'  only  two  of  our  batteries  were  completed,  part  of 
the  dofeucos  were  yet  in  an  unfinished  condition, 
and  the  buiklings  iu  the  innnediatc  vicinity,  which 
gave  cover  to  the  enemy,  were  only  very  partially 
cleared  away.  Indeed,  our  heaviest  losses  have 
been  cau.sed  by  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters stationed  in  the  adjoining  mosques  and 
houses  of  the  native  nobility,  the  necessity  ot 
destroying  which  liad  been  rejjeatedly  drawn  to 
the  attention  of  Sir  Uenry  by  the  staft'  of  engineers, 
but  his  invariable  reply  was — "  Spare  the  lioly 
places  anil  private  property  too  as  far  as  possible;" 
and  we  have  consequently  suffered  severely  from 
our  very  tenderness  to  the  religious  prejudices  and 
respect  to  the  rights  of  our  rebellious  citizens  and 
soldiery.' 

The  enemy  kept  up  a  terrific  fire  day 
and  night  from  these  liuildings,  from  whicli 
no  place  on  the  whole  of  the  works  could 

*  For  many  years  Sir  Henry  devoted  a  portion  of  hia 
official  income  to  the  establishment  of  the  asylum  for 
the  orphan  children  of  European  parents  which  bears 
his  name,  and  stands  on  the  hdls  between  SinJah  and 
Umballa.  When  dying  he  spoke  repeatedly  of  those 
'  little  ones '  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much. 
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be  considered  safe.  Several  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  lying  in  the  banqueting- 
hall,  which  had  been  turned  into  an  hospital, 
were  killed  iu  the  very  centre  of  the  build- 
in"     The  rebels  also  busied  themselves  in 

O 

erecting  batteries,  and  they  soon  had  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  guns  in  position, 
some  of  them  of  very  large  calibre,  planted 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  defences,  but  in 
places  where  the  heavy  guns  of  the  garrison 
could  not  be  brouglit  to  bear  upon  them. 
This  incessant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry 
was  kept  up  until  the  20th  of  July. 

'  On  that  day,'  says  Brigadier  Inglis, '  at  10  a.m. 
the  rebels  assembled  in  very  great  force  all  around 
our  position,  and  exploded  a  heavy  mine  inside  our 
outer  line  of  defences  at  the  water  gate.  The 
mine,  however,  which  was  close  to  the  Redan, 
and  apparently  sprung  witli  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying that  battery,  did  no  liarra.  But  as  soon 
as  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  the  enemy  boldly 
advanced  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  with  the  object  of  storming 
the  Redan.  But  they  were  received  witli  such  a 
heavy  fire,  that  after  a  sliort  struggle  they  fell 
back  with  much  loss.  A  strong  colunui  advanced 
at  the  same  time  to  attack  Lines '  post,  but  were 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  The  insurgents 
made  minor  attacks,  invariably  defeated,  and  at  2 
P.M.  they  ceased  their  attempts  to  storm  the  place, 
although  their  nuisketry  fire  and  cannonading  con- 
tinued to  harass  us  unceasingly  as  usual.  Matters 
proceeded  in  this  manner  until  the  lOth  August, 
when  the  enemy  made  another  assault,  ha\'ing 
pre^^ous]y  sprung  a  mine  close  to  the  brigade 
mess,  which  entirely  destroyed  our  defences  for 
the  space  of  twenty  feet,  and  blew  a  great  portion 
off  tl^e  outer  wall  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr. 
Schilling's  garrison.  On  the  dust  clearing  away  a 
regiment  could  have  advanced  in  perfect  order, 
and  a  few  of  the  enemy  came  on  with  the  utmost 
determination,  but  were  met  with  such  a  wither- 
ing flank  fire  of  musketry  from  the  ofiicers  and 
men  holding  the  top  of  the  brigade  mess,  that 
they  beat  a  speedy  retreat,  leaving  the  more  adven- 
turous of  their  numbers  lying  on  the  crest  of  the 
breach.  AVhile  the  operation  was  going  on  another 
large  body  advanced  on  the  Cawnpore  battery, 
and  succeeded  in  locating  themselves  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  ditch.  They  were,  however,  dis- 
lodged by  liand  grenades.  At  Captain  Anderson'.s 
post  they  also  came  boldly  forward  with  scaling 
ladders,  which  they  planted  against  the  walls  ; 
but  here  and  elsewhere  they  met  with  the  most 
indomitable  resolution,  and  the  leaders  being  slain, 
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the  rest  fled,  leaving  the  ladders,  and  retreated  to 
their  batteries  and  loopholed  defences,  from  whence 
they  kept  u]!,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  an  unusually 
heavy  cannonade  and  musketry  fire.  On  the  ISth 
August  the  enemy  sprung  another  mine  in  front  of 
the  Sikh  lines,  with  very  fatal  effects.  Captain  Orr 
(imattached).  Lieutenants  Mechara  and  Soppitt, 
who  commanded  the  small  body  of  drummers 
composing  the  garrison,  were  blown  into  the  air, 
but  providentially  returned  to  earth  with  no  fur- 
ther injury  than  a  severe  shaking.  The  garrison, 
however,  were  not  so  fortunate.  No  less  than 
eleven  men  were  buried  alive  under  the  ruins,  from 
whence  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  them,  owing 
to  the  tremendous  fire  kept  up  by  the  enemy  from 
houses  situated  not  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  breach. 
The  explosion  was  followed  by  a  general  assault  of 
a  less  determined  nature  than  the  two  former 
efforts,  and  the  enemy  were  cousequentl)'  repulsed 
without  much  ditficulty.  On  the  5th  September 
the  enemy  made  their  last  serious  assault.  Having 
exploded  a  large  mine  a  few  feet  short  of  the 
bastion  of  the  18-pounder  gun  in  Major  Arthorp's 
post,  they  advanced  with  large  heavy  scaling 
ladders,  which  they  planted  against  the  wall  and 
mounted,  thereby  gaining  for  au  instant  the  em- 
brasure of  a  gun.  They  were,  however,  speedily 
driven  back  with  loss  by  hand  grenades  and 
musketry.  A  few  minutes  subsequently  they 
sprung  another  mine  close  to  the  brigade  mess 
and  advanced  boldly ;  but  soon  the  corpses  which 
strewed  the  garden  in  front  of  the  post  bore 
testimony  to  the  fatal  accuracy  of  the  rifle  mus- 
ketry fire  of  the  gallant  members  of  that  garrison, 
and  the  enemy  fled  ignominiously,  leaving  their 
leader,  a  fine-looking  old  native  officer,  among  the 
slain.  At  other  posts  they  made  similar  attacks, 
but  with  less  resolution,  and  everywhere  with  the 
same  want  of  success.  His  Lordship  in  the  council 
will  perceive  that  the  enemy  invariably  commenced 
his  attacks  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  a  species  of 
oflensive  warfare  for  the  exercise  of  which  our 
position  was  peculiarly  situated,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  most  untiring  vigilance  on  our  part  in 
watching  and  blowing  up  their  mines  before  they 
were  completed,  the  assaults  would  probalily  have 
been  much  more  numerous,  and  might  perhaps 
have  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  place  ;  but  by 
countermining  in  all  directions,  we  succeeded  in 
detecting  and  destroying  no  less  than  four  of  the 
enemy's  subterraneous  advances  towards  important 
positions,  two  of  which  operations  were  eminently 
successful,  as  on  one  occasion  not  less  than  eighty 
of  them  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  twenty 
suffered  a  similar  fate  on  the  second  explosion.' 

Well  might  Sir  James  Outram  say,  in  a 

Division  Order  issued  by  him,  that  'the 
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aDDals  of  war  contain  no  l^righter  page  than 
that  wliich  will  record  the  bravery,  forti- 
tude, vigilance,  and  patient  endurance  of 
hardships,  privation,  and  fatigue,  displayed 
by  the  garrison  of  Lucknow.' 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  a  spy  whom 
they  had  sent  out  with  a  letter  for  General 
Havelock,  brought  the  beleaguered  garrison 
the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  relieving 
force  had  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  would 
arrive  in  three  or  four  days.  On  the  23rd 
and  24th  distant  firing  was  heard,  which 
gradually  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Then  a 
commotion  was  observed  in  the  city ;  and 
first  the  inhabitants,  then  the  Sepoys  and 
large  bodies  of  Irregular  Cavalry,  were  seen 
crossing  the  different  bridges ;  and,  finally, 
our  troops  were  seen  fighting  their  way 
throngh  one  of  the  principal  streets. 

'  Once  fairly  seen,'  says  an  eye-witness,  '  all  our 
doubts  and  fears  regarding  them  were  ended  ;  and 
then  the  garrison's  long  pent-up  feelings  of  anxiety 
and  suspense  burst  forth  in  a  succession  of  deafen- 
ing clieers.  From  every  pit,  treueii,  and  battery 
— from  behind  tlie  sand-bags  piled  on  shattered 
houses — from  every  post  still  held  by  a  few  gallant 
spirits — rose  cheer  on  cheer.  Even  from  the 
hospital  many  of  the  wounded  crawled  forth  to 
join  in  that  glad  shout  of  welcome  to  tliose  who 
had  so  bravely  come  to  our  assistance.  It  was  a 
moment  never  to  be  forgotten.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  the  garrison 
amounted  to  927  Europeans  and  765  natives. 
Of  the  former  140  were  killed,  or  died  of 
their  wounds,  and  190  were  wounded.  Of 
the  natives  72  were  killed  and  131  were 
wounded.  Of  the  officers  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  siege  special  honour  is 
due  to  Brigadier  Inglis  and  to  Captain 
Thomas  i'ourness  Wilson,  who  happily  sur- 
vived its  dangers  to  be  rewarded  as  he 
deserved,  and  Lieutenant  Bouham,  who  was 
neglected.  Great  praise  was  also  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Gubbins;  Captain  James,  the  com- 
missariat officer;  and  Mr.  Conper,  who 
became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  Among  the  honoured  dead 
were  ]\Iajor  Banks,  the  chief  commissioner ; 
Colonel  Case;  Major  Anderson,  the  chief 
engineer;    Captain  Fulton,   his   successor, 


who  to  the  grief  and  dismay  of  every  one 
in  the  garrison  was  killed  only  eleven  days 
before  the  relief ;  Captains  Simonds  of  the 
.Artillery,  Eedcliffe  of  the  9th  Cavalry, 
Francis  of  the  13th  Native  Infantry,  Mr. 
Polhampton  the  chaplain,  and  numerous 
others  of  the  same  noble  class  whom  we 
have  not  space  to  enumerate.  Seven  out 
of  the  sixty-eight  ladies  succumbed  during 
the  siege.  All  of  them  who  were  able 
'constituted  themselves,'  said  the  Brigadier, 
'the  tender  and  solicitous  nur.ses  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  soldiers  in  the  hospital.' 

While  the  Lucknow  garrison  had  thus 
been  gallantly  striving  to  keep  the  blood- 
thirsty hordes  of  the  rebels  at  bay,  Have- 
lock was  impatiently  waiting  at  Cawnpore 
for  the  reinforcements  ^^•ithout  which  he 
could  not  advance  to  their  relief.  At 
length  on  the  IGth  of  September  he  was 
joined  by  a  body  of  ti'oops  under  Sir  James 
Outram,  who,  as  the  superior  officer,  was 
entitled  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
force  which  Havelock  had  led  to  so  many 
victories.  But  with  a  chivalrous  generosity, 
worthy  of  his  cliaracter  as  the  '  Bayard  of 
India,'  Outram,  in  gratitude  for  and  admira- 
tion of  the  brilliant  deeds  of  arms  achieved 
by  General  Havelock  and  his  gallant  troops, 
resolved  to  waive  his  rank  on  the  occasion, 
and  left  to  Havelock  the  glory  of  relieving 
Lucknow  and  rescuing  its  heroic  and  en- 
during gariison.  In  accordance  with  this 
determination  Sir  James  wrote  to  Havelock, 
'  To  you  shall  be  left  the  glory  of  reliev- 
ing Lucknow,  for  which  you  have  already 
struggled  so  much.  I  shall  accompany 
you  only  in  my  civil  cajjacity  as  commis- 
sioner, placing  my  military  service  at  your 
disposal  should  you  please,  and  serving 
under  you  as  a  volunteer.' 

Havelock,  thus  reinforced,  continued  his 
victorious  march.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber he  crossed  the  Ganges  into  Oude,  and 
on  the  21st  he  attacked  the  rebels  at  Mun- 
garwar,  and  drove  them  from  their  position, 
capturing  four  guns,  two  of  which,  together 
with  the  colours  of  the  1st  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  were  taken  by  the  small  body  of 
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volunteer   cavalry   headed    by   Sir   James 
Outram.     On  the  22ik1  of  September  the 
British    forces    accomplished    a    fatiguing 
marcli  of   twenty  miles,  and  on  the  2ord 
found   themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  \vho  had  taken  up  a  strong  position, 
with  their  right  and  centre  drawn  up  be- 
hind a  chain  of  hiUocks,  and  their  left  rest- 
ing on  the  Alumbagli,  an  isolated  building, 
with  grounds   and   inclosures,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Eesidency.     As  soon  as  our 
troops  came  within  reach,  they  were  assailed 
by  the  rebels,  who  were  driven  back  after 
a  smart  skirmish,  in  which  they  lost  five 
guns.     As  our  men  had  been  marching  for 
three  days  under  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain, 
irregularly  fed,  and  badly  housed  in  villages, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  permit  them 
to  halt   on  the  24th.     Xext  day  the  1st 
Brigade,  under  Sir  James  Outram's  personal 
leading,  drove  the  enemy  from  a  succession 
of  gardens  and  walled  inclosures,  and  then 
the   wliole    army,  skirting   the  city,  made 
their  way  by  a  circuitous  route  towards  the 
Eesidency,  about  two  miles  distant,  under 
a  very  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
especially  when   they  came   opposite   the 
Kaiserbagh,  or  Kiug's  Palace.     Havelock 
was  determined  to  reach  the  beleaguered 
garrison  that  night,  and   at  this  point  he 
ordered   the   7Stli    Highlanders    and    the 
regiment  of  Ferozepore  to  advance.     '  This 
column,'  he  says,  '  rushed  with  a  desperate 
gallantry,  led   by  Sir  James  Outram   and 
myself,  and  Lieutenants  Hudson  and  Har- 
good,  of  my  staff,  through  streets  of  flat- 
roofed,    loopholed    houses,    from    which    a 
perpetual  fire  was  kept  up;  and  overcoming 
every  obstacle,  established  itself  within  the 
inclosure  of  the   Eesidency".     The  joy  of 
the  garrison  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  next 
evening  that  tlie  whole  of  my  guns,  tumbrels, 
sick,  and  wounded,  continually  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  could  be  brought 
step  by  step  within  this  cnccinfc  and  the 
adjacent  palace  of  the  Fureed  Buksh.'     The 
loss    of  tlie    British   in  this  perilous   en- 
terprise, in  kiUed,  wounded,   and  missing, 


j  amounted  to  535  officers  and  men.  Among 
those  who  fell  in  the  struggle  were  Colonel 
I  Bazeley,  and  General  Xeill,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  Indian  officers,  who 
was  shot  while  forcing  his  way  through 
one  of  the  gates  of  tlie  city. 

Sir   James    Outram   now    assumed    the 
command  of  the  troops  whose  timely  arrival 
had  saved  the  women  and  children  in  the 
garrison  of  Lucknow  from  such  a  massacre 
as  that  of  Cawnpore ;  but  his  little  army 
was  too  weak  to  drive   the  rebels   out  of 
the  city,  or  even  to  remove  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and   the   women   and   children. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  themselves  now- 
besieged,  and   their  communications    with 
the  Alumbagh,  where  they  had  left  their 
baggage  with  a  guard   of  300   men,  were 
entirely  cut  off.     The  rebels  soon  recovered 
from  the  panic  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  arrival  of  the  relieving  force, 
and  renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  Eesi- 
denc}-.     It  became  necessary  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  re- 
peated sorties  were  made  for  that  purpose, 
which  were  in    every  instance    successful, 
though  attended  with  considerable  losses  of 
officers  and  men.     The  rebels  had  recourse 
to  their  old   work  of   mining,  Iiaviug  ad- 
vanced no  fewer  than  twenty  mines  against 
the  palaces  and  outposts;  but  as  General 
Outram  liad   now  a  much  larger  body  of 
men  under  his  command  than  the  old  garri- 
son, he  had  no  difficulty  in  countermining 
them,  and  foiled  them  at  all  points,  with 
the  loss  of  their  galleries  and  mines,  and 
the   destruction   in  repeated   instances   of 
the  latter.      At  length,   after  holding  the 
Eesidency  for  four  mouths,  the  gallant  de- 
fenders learned,  to  their  intense  satisfaction, 
that  relief  was   at   hand — that   Sir   Colin 
Campbell'  had  arrived   at   Cawnpore,  and 
was  about  to  march  against  their  besiegers. 
We  now  return  to  the  operations  of  our 
troops  at  Delhi.    The  imperial  city  occupies 
a  strong  position  on  the  river  Jumna,  which 
protects   for   two    miles    its   eastern    side, 
which  was  also  defended  by  an  irregular 
wall  with  bastions  and  towers.    The  fortifi- 
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catious  of  the  place  extended  about  seven 
miles,  and  included  an  area  of  about  three 
square  miles.  One-half  of  the  river  face 
was  occupied  by  an  old  Mogul  fort  and 
by  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  which 
was  in  reality  a  large  and  powerful  fortress 
commanding  the  Magazine,  the  chief  arsenal 
of  Upper  India.  The  British  forces  occupied 
a  very  advantageous  position  on  the  old  site 
of  the  Delhi  cantonments,  from  which  they 
could  bombard  the  town  with  great  effect. 
It  extended  from  the  river  on  the  left  along 
the  ridge  facing  the  north  side  of  the  city 
as  far  as  the  Subzce  Mundee  suburb,  where 
the  ridge  terminates  on  the  right,  a  line  of 
rather  more  than  two  miles,  at  a  height  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  abo^'e  the  general 
elevation  of  the  city,  the  distance  from 
the  city  walls  averaging  from  1200  to  1500 
yards.  The  position  was  open  to  the  rear 
with  good  roads  leading  from  it,  by  means 
of  which  a  constant  communication  could 
be  kept  up  with  the  I'unjaub.  It  was  the 
driest  season  of  the  year ;  but  fortunately, 
owing  to  the  excessive  rains  of  1856,  the 
Nujufgurh  Lake  was  so  flooded  and  enlarged 
that  it  had  not  ceased  even  in  the  month 
of  June,  1857,  to  send  out  an  unfailing 
supply  of  pure  good  water,  which  filled  an 
aqueduct  in  the  rear  of  our  position.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  providential 
incident  contributed  greatly  to  maintam 
the  salubrity  of  our  camp  during  the  pro- 
tracted siege. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  make  an 
attempt  to  carry  the  city  by  a  coiqxlc- 
main,  and  the  assault  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  13th  of  June ;  but  owing  to 
the  mistake  of  a  superior  officer,  who 
misunderstood  his  instructions,  it  was  for- 
tunately abandoned  at  the  last  moment: 
for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
though  the  city  might  have  been  carried  by 
a  vigorous  assault,  it  could  not  then  have 
been  retained  by  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  British  troops  (only  2000 
bayonets)  against  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  mutineers,  who  fought  des- 
perately behind  stone  walls.     It  therefore 


l)ecame  necessary  to  undertake  regular 
siege  opierations.  But  with  such  a  small 
force  at  his  command  it  was  impossible  for 
the  British  general  to  invest  the  city.  The 
rebels  had  immense  supplies  of  ordnance 
arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments ;  and 
they  were  continually  receiving  fresh  ac- 
cessions to  their  numbers,  as  one  revolted 
regiment  after  another  hastened  to  Delhi. 
'  Outmatched  in  numbers,  outmatched  iu 
weight  of  metal,  outmatched  in  profuseness 
of  ammunition,'  our  troops  were  rather  the 
besieged  than  the  besiegers,  and  had  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  before 
they  could  make  a  regular  attempt  to  storm 
the  city.  ^Meanwhile  the  Sepoys,  confident 
in  their  numbers  and  the  protection  of 
their  walls  and  forts,  from  time  to  time 
made  sorties  upon  our  camp,  and  though 
uniformly  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  they 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  attack. 
The  most  formidable  of  these  attempts  to 
drive  away  our  army  by  force  of  over- 
whelming numbers  and  their  jiowerful 
artillery,  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Plassey.  A  prophecy  had  been  industriously 
circulated  among  the  natives,  that  on  that 
day  the  final  overthrow  of  the  British 
power  in  India  would  take  place.  Rely- 
ing on  this  prediction,  the  rebels  made  a 
determined  effort  on  that  anniversary  to 
overwhelm  the  besiegers.  Issuing  from  the 
city  in  great  numbers  they  kept  up  a  vig- 
orous fire  on  our  batteries  during  the  whole 
day,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
at  last  fled  into  the  city  imder  a  crushing 
fire  from  our  guns.  Another  attack  of 
the  same  kind,  with  a  similar  result,  was 
made  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Mahometan 
festival  styled  '  Buckree  Eed.'  The  contest 
was  continued  without  intermission,  day 
and  night,  until  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  Augiist.  In  no  former  attack  had  the 
rebels  displayed  such  determination.  Al- 
though their  courage  invariably  failed  them 
when  about  to  make  their  final  rush,  yet 
never  before  had  they  so  closely  ai^proached 
the  British  breastworks.     Throunliout  this 
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prolonged  encouuter  our  forces,  well  under 
cover,  inflicted  terrible  punishment  upon 
the  enemy  with  slight  loss  to  themseh'es ; 
and  when,  about  noou  on  the  '2nd,  the 
rebels  carried  off  the  dead  and  wounded 
who  lay  in  heaps  before  our  works,  only 
forty-six  of  our  men  of  all  ranks  had  been 
hit.  This  attack  is  regarded  as  the  tiuning- 
point  of  the  whole  siege. 

IMeanwhile  the  British  army  had  suffered 
a  heavy  loss  from  the  death  of  General 
Barnard  (July  5),  whose  incessant  labours 
and  anxieties  had  worn  him  out.  He  died 
of  an  attack  of  cholera.  Xeville  Chamber- 
lain justly  said  of  him,  'A  kinder  and  more 
noble-minded  officer  never  lived.'  He  was 
succeeded  by  General  Eeed,  whose  broken 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  com- 
mand on  the  17th  of  July,  and  he  made 
over  his  office  to  Brigadier-General  Wilson. 
The  number  of  engagements  fouglit  in  front 
of  Delhi,  from  the  date  of  the  insurrection 
to  the  beginning  of  August,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  twenty-three.  In  tliese  aftairs 
the  aggregate  loss  of  the  British  was  318 
killed  and  1062  wounded.  After  their 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  1st  of  August 
the  enemy  appear  to  have  lost  all  hope 
of  dislodging  the  besieging  forces,  and  for 
some  time  they  remained  comparatively 
inactive  under  shelter  of  their  fortifications. 
At  tliis  juncture  Brigadier  Xicholson,  one 
of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  in  the  army, 
arrived  in  the  camp  with  a  strong  brigade 
from  the  Punjaub,  bringing  up  the  strength 
of  the  besieging  army  to  upwards  of  8000 
rank  and  file,  exclusive  of  about  1800  sick 
and  wounded.  The  rebels  still  continued 
to  molest  the  British  troops,  but  were 
always  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
An  attempt  made  by  the  Sepoys  to  in- 
terrupt our  communication  with  the  Pun- 
jaub Avas  baffled ;  and  a  similar  effort  to 
intercept  the  field-train  coming  from  Feroze- 
pore  was  defeated  by  Nicholson,  with  the 
capture  of  all  their  guns  and  the  loss  of 
800  men.  Various  other  attempts  of  the 
same  kind  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses, 
which,  however,  were  constantly  repaired 


by  the  influx  of  new  bodies  of  mutineers 
from  other  districts.  But  althougli  uni- 
formly victorious  in  these  encounters,  it 
had  been  a  very  trying  period  to  our 
troops — spending  all  these  long  months,  not 
in  inaction,  but  in  exertions  that  simply 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  under  burning 
.suns,  heavy  rains,  and  constant  exposure, 
which  had  broken  down  the  health  of  not 
a  few  of  their  number.  This  weary  waiting 
game  at  length  came  to  an  end.  On  the 
4th  of  September  the  siege-train  which 
had  been  so  long  anxiou,sly  expected  arrived 
from  Meerut,  and  reinforcements  of  troops 
reached  the  British  camp  from  various 
cpiarters.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  had 
at  length  come  for  resolute  action. 

jMaj  or-General  Ai-chdale  Wilson,  on  whom, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  two  of  his 
superior  officers  and  the  serious  illness  of  a 
third,  the  command  had  now  devolved,  was 
not  in  good  health.  He  was  irritable  and 
desponding,  and  thought  the  task  of  cap- 
turing the  imperial  city,  crowded  as  it  was 
with  well- trained  native  soldiers,  abundantly 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  artillery, 
and  figliting  behind  strong  walls,  was  be- 
yond the  strength  of  the  comparatively 
small  body  of  troops  under  his  command. 
But  the  other  oflicers,  and  indeed  the  whole 
army,  were  determined  that  the  enterprise 
they  had  undertaken  should  be  carried  out. 
When  Wilson  assumed  the  command  the 
question  of  withdrawal  had  been  already 
mooted,  and  was  laid  before  him.  He  con- 
sulted Colonel  Baird  Smith,  the  chie'f  of  the 
Engineer  Department,  a  man  of  a  totally 
diflerent  stamp,  who  at  once  told  the  General 
that  to  raise  the  siege  would  be  fatal  to  our 
national  interests.  'It  is  our  duty,'  he 
said,  'to  retain  the  grip  which  we  have 
upon  Delhi,  and  to  hold  on  like  grim  death 
until  the  place  is  our  own.'  Even  after  the 
siege-guns  and  reinforcements  had  arrived 
the  General  continued  in  the  same  wavering, 
desponding  state,  '  making  all  kinds  of 
objections  and  obstructions,  and  even 
threatening;  more  than  once  to  withdraw 
the  guns  and  abandon  the  attempt.'     '  The 
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game  is  completely  in  onr  Imnds,'  wrote 
Nicliolsoii  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  on  the 
11th  of  September;  'we  only  want  the 
player  to  move  the  pieces.  Had  Wilson 
carried  out  his  threat  of  withdrawing  the 
guns,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  set  him  aside 
and  elect  a  successor.'  The  General  yielded, 
however,  to  the  remonstrances  of  Baird 
Smith,  on  whom  he  threw  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility. '  It  is  evident  to  me,'  he 
wrote,  'that  the  results  of  the  proposed 
operations  will  be  thrown  on  the  hazard  of 
a  die,  but  under  the  circumstance»in  which 
I  am  placed  I  am  willing  to  try  this 
hazard,  the  more  so  that  I  cannot  suggest 
any  other  i)lan  to  meet  our  difficulties.  I 
cannot,  however,  help  being  of  opinion  that 
the  chances  of  success  under  such  a  heavy 
fire  as  the  working  parties  Avill  be  exposed 
to  are  anything  but  favourable.'  It  has 
been  alleged,  in  defence  of  WiLson's  reluc- 
tance to  order  the  assault,  that  'all  the 
principles  of  Avarfare  were  upon  his  side.' 
But  it  was  not  by  acting  on  such  principles 
that  our  Indian  Empire  was  won  and 
retained. 

Colonel  Baird  Smith,  on  whose  shoulders, 
as  he  himself  said,  the  General's  memoran- 
dum '  placed  the  undivided  responsibility 
for  tlie  results  of  the  siege,'  was  not  the 
person  to  shrink  from  this  responsibility 
for  the  hazardous  undertaking  which  he  so 
earnestly  recommended.  He  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  courage  and  firmness,  and  of  a 
habitually  cheerful  demeanour.  The  con- 
dition of  his  health  at  this  time  ought  to 
have  placed  him  on  the  sick  list.  He  was 
suffering  acutely  from  the  effects  of  a  pain- 
ful wound  and  of  one  of  the  cruel  scourges 
of  the  country.  '  I  was  worn  to  a  shadow,' 
he  said,  '  by  a  constant  diarrhoea,  and  con- 
sumed as  much  opium  with  as  little  effect 
as  would  have  done  credit  to  my  father-in- 
law.'*  Baird  Smith  was  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate in  having  for  his  second  in  command 
Captain  Alexander  Taylor,  '  a  man  cajDable 
of  any  amount  of  work,  and  ready  for  any 

*  Tlie  gallant  officer  was  a  son-in-law  ot  De  Quincey, 
the  'Eiislish  0])iuin  Eater.' 


heroic  enterprise.  His  energies  were  un- 
bounded, his  spirit  unfailing.  He  was  one 
who  thought  nothing  impossible,  and  all 
men  worked  under  him  with  the  heartiest 
good-will,  for  he  inspired  and  animated  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  in  battery 
or  in  trench.' t 

In  spite  of  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, and  amid  the  incessant  fire  of  the 
enemy,  the  siege-guns,  fifty-four  in  number, 
were  placed  in  position,  in  four  batteries, 
and  on  the  11th  of  September  they  opened 
fire  upon  the  stronghold  of  the  rebels, 
and  kept  up  a  destructive  cannonade  upon 
the  north  face  of  the  city,  comprising  the 
Moree,  Cashmere,  and  Water  bastions,  with 
the  curtain  walls  connecting  them.  The 
insurgents  stood  manfully  to  their  guns, 
l)ut  the  fire  of  our  heavj'  artillery  was  quite 
overpowering,  and  the  nia.sonry  of  the  walls 
and  bastions  soon  began  to  crumble  away 
under  its  well-aimed  blows.  On  the  13th 
two  breaches  near  the  Cashmere  and  Water 
bastions  were  pronounced  practicable  by 
Captain  Taylor,  and  orders  were  issued  that 
the  assault  should  take  place  at  daybreak 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  force  destined  for  the  assault  was 
divided  into  four  columns  and  a  column 
of  reserve.  The  first,  commanded  by  Brig- 
adier-General Nicholson,  was  to  storm  the 
breach  near  the  Cashmere  bastion,  and 
escalade  the  face  of  the  bastion.  The 
second  column  was  to  be  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Jones,  and  was  apj)ointed  to 
storm  the  breach  in  the  Water  bastion. 
The  third  column  was  placed  under  Colonel 
Campbell  of  the  52nd.  It  was  to  assault 
the  Cashmere  Gate  after  it  should  have 
been  blown  open  by  the  Engineers.  The 
fourth  column,  commanded  by  Major  Eeed, 
was  to  attack  and  clear  the  suburbs  of 
Paharuupore  and  Kishengunje,  and  to  enter 

T  Sir  John  Kayo's  great  work,  '  A  History  of  the 
Sepoy  War  in  India,'  does  ample  justice  to  the  heroic 
conduct  of  Baird  Smith  and  Alec  Taylor,  and  the 
other  gallant  soldiers  engaged  in  this  siege,  and  has 
preserved  the  exploits  of  some,  like  Major  Gordon, 
who  were  overlooked  liy  the  General  and  the  war 
authorities. 
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Delhi  by  the  Lahore  Gate.  To  eacli  of  the 
lirst  three  coliiniDs  three  Engineer  officer.^ 
were  attached,  and  two  to  the  fourth.  The 
attack  was  to  be  led  by  the  man  whom  the 
whole  army  proclaimed  as  entitled  to  that 
honour — Brigadier  John  Nicholson.  Deter- 
mined that  his  leadership  should  be  not  a 
name  but  a  fact,  he  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  wall,  amid  a  storm  of  bullets,  and 
animated  by  his  example,  his  men  speedily 
gained  the  ramparts  and  carried  the  trench 
near  the  Cashmere  bastion.  The  second 
column  was  equally  successful;  and  having 
made  good  its  entrance  by  the  breach  in  the 
Cashmere  bastion,  it  turned  to  the  right, 
cleared  the  enemy  from  the  JMoree  bastion, 
and  planted  the  British  standard  on  the 
Cabul  Gate,  lieyond  this  was  the  Lahore 
Gate,  which  had  not  yet  been  attacked  by 
the  fourth  column.  The  fire  from  that 
position  so  much  annoyed  the  troops  that 
Nicholson  determined  to  take  it.  The  way 
led  through  a  narrow  lane  swept  by  artil- 
lery, and  commanded  by  hou.ses  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  British  soldiers  are  un- 
accustomed to  street  fighting,  and  as  a 
number  of  the  officers  us  well  as  the  men 
were  falling  fast  under  the  enemy's  fire,  the 
column  began  to  waver  and  to  hesitate. 
Nicholson,  whose  lofty  stature  and  com- 
manding presence  made  him  very  con- 
spicuous, at  this  crisis  raised  his  sword 
above  his  head  and  called  upon  his  men  to 
follow  him.  He  was  too  prominent  an 
object  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  enemy's 
riflemen,  and  he  fell  shot  through  the  body. 
He  begged  that  he  might  not  be  removed 
until  the  city  was  taken,  but  he  was  pro- 
perly conveyed  at  once  to  the  hospital  in 
the  camp.  His  brother,  who  commanded 
the  Punjaubees  in  the  first  column,  had 
previously  been  carried  to  the  hosjiital 
with  a  shattered  arm,  Avhich  had  to  be 
amputated. 

In  the  meantime  the  third  column,  under 
Colonel  Campbell  of  the  52nd  Light  In- 
fantry, made  direct  for  the  Cashmere  Gate. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  blow  it  open, 
in  order  to  enable  the  storming  party  to 


gain  an  entrance  into  the  city.  The  little 
band  to  whom  this  perilous  task  was  in- 
trusted, headed  by  Lieutenants  Home  and 
Salkeld,  advanced  in  broad  daylight  to  the 
gateway  in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  fire  of 
musketry,  and  coolly  proceeded  to  adjust 
the  powder  bags.  During  this  daring  enter- 
prise Lieutenant  Salkeld  received  two  severe 
gunshot  wounds,  and  fell  while  assisting  in 
fastening  the  bags  on  the  spikes.  Sergeant 
Carmichael,  stepping  forward  to  fire  the 
train,  was  shot  dead.  Sergeant  Burgess 
then  took  the  match,  and  while  applying  it 
was  in  turn  shot  down  by  a  bullet  through 
the  body.  Sergeant  Smith,  believing  that 
Burgess  had  also  faQed,  sprang  forward,  and 
was  applying  a  light  when  a  port-fire,  which 
it  was  thought  had  been  e.xtiuouished,  went 
off  in  his  face.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
ditch,  and  thus  escaped  the  effects  of  the 
explosion.  A  tremendous  crash  announced 
that  the  gate  had  been  shattered  by  the 
explosion  sufficiently  to  admit  the  assailants. 
Lieutenant  Home,  who  with  his  bugler  was 
the  first  down  into  the  ditch, and  was  happily 
not  wounded,  though  almost  overwhelmed 
with  dust  and  rubbish,  caused  his  bugler  to 
soxTud  the  advance,  and  the  third  column, 
led  by  the  Eifles,  carried  the  gateway  just 
as  the  first  and  second  columns  had  won 
the  breaches.  For  these  achievements 
Home,  Salkeld,  Smith,  and  the  bugler 
Hawthorne  were  most  properly  rewarded 
with  the  Victoria  Cross.  But  Salkeld  un- 
fortunately died  of  his  wounds,  and  Home 
was  killed  on  the  1st  of  October  b'y  the 
premature  explosion  of  a  mine  in  destroy- 
ing the  Fort  of  Malagurh. 

The  fourth  column  unfortunately  failed 
to  accomplish  its  allotted  task.  It  had 
been  directed  to  carry  the  suburb  of 
Kishengunje  and  to  capture  the  Lahore 
Gate,  an  enterprise  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger;  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  the  want  of  the  field-pieces  which 
were  to  have  been  supplied  to  it,  and  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  Jummoo  contingent, 
combined  to  frustrate  its  efforts.  Major 
Eeed  himself  was  severely  wounded,  and 
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obliged  to  make  over  the  command  to 
Major  lawrencc. 

In  the  meantime  the  cavalry  brigade, 
under  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  with  two 
troops  of  Horse  Artillery  under  Major 
Tombs,  formed  in  front  of  the  walls,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Cabul  Gate,  where  they 
did  excellent  service  in  covering  the  whole 
of  our  batteries,  which  before  had  been  un- 
protected. The  Lahore  Gate,  distant  only 
600  yards,  was  still  untakeu,  and  the  rebels 
there  turn  ?d  a  24-pound  gun  charged  with 
grape  upon  our  horsemen,  and  made  dread- 
ful openings  in  their  ranks.  For  two  hours, 
while  this  heavy  fire  continued,  the  brigade 
stood  immovable  in  their  ranks,  though 
both  men  and  horses  were  falling  on  all 
sides.  Their  presence  alone  prevented  the 
enemy  from  advancing  along  the  open 
ground  between  the  ridge  and  the  city,  and 
taking  the  whole  of  our  left  attack  in  flank. 

Although  a  lodgment  had  been  effected 
in  the  city,  the  assault  had  been  only  par- 
tially successful.  It  had  cost  our  troops 
110-4  men  and  66  officers  in  killed  and 
wounded,  exclusive  of  the  losses  of  the 
Cashmere  contingent,  who  were  routed  by 
the  rebels  and  driven  back  to  the  camp.  The 
British  General,  in  his  feeble  desponding 
state,  was  so  much  disheartened  by  the  half 
success  of  the  enterprise,  that  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the 
city  to  their  old  position  on  the  ridge.  But 
Eaird  .Smith  was  at  his  side,  and  when 
Wilson  put  to  that  intrepid  soldier  the 
question  whether  he  thought  we  could  hold 
what  we  had  taken,  his  prompt  and  decisive 
reply  was,  '  We  must  do  so.'  The  General, 
though  disliking  the  '  obstinacy '  of  the 
chief  engineer,  yielded,  as  before,  to  his 
resolute  determination. 

The  troops  were  completely  exhausted  by 
their  exertions,  and  imperatively  required 
rest;  but  unfortunately  there  were  im- 
mense supplies  of  intoxicating  liquors  stored 
in  the  city,  which  it  is  believed  the  rebels 
left  open  on  purpose  to  tempt  our  soldiers 
to  over-indulgence.  They  fell  upon  the  spoil 
M'ith  such  avidity  that  on  the  following  day 


a  large  portion  of  the  Europeans  were  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  Fortunately  the  enemy 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  favourable 
opportunity  thus  afibrded  them  to  drive  our 
troops  out  of  the  city.  The  General  gave 
orders  that  the  whole  stock  of  spirits,  wine, 
and  beer  should  be  destroyed.  '  It  was 
deplorable,'  says  an  eye-witness,  'to  see 
hundreds  of  bottles  of  wine  and  brandy, 
which  were  sadly  needed  for  our  sick, 
shivered,  and  their  contents  sinking  into 
the  ground.'  But  there  was  no  alternative. 
The  orders  were  promptly  carried  into 
effect.  The  great  peril  was  averted,  and 
on  the  16th  the  troops  roused  themselves 
from  their  humiliating  excesses  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  resumed  their  task  of  driving 
the  enemy  out  of  their  stronghold.  Their 
progress,  though  slow,  was  steady.  During 
the  night  of  the  15th  the  rebels  had  evacu- 
ated the  Kishengunje  battery,  which  had 
repulsed  the  fourth  column,  leaving  their 
heavy  guns  behind.  Next  morning  the 
]\Iagazine  was  stormed,  with  the  loss  of 
only  three  men  wounded,  and  125  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  immense  supplies  of  ord- 
nance stores,  fell  into  our  hands.  But  as  the 
General  said,  it  was  'dreadfully  slow  work,' 
and  our  troops  had  to  gain  their  way  inch 
by  inch.  An  attempt  to  carry  the  Lahore 
Gate  by  assault  failed,  in  consequence  of 
the  men  of  the  75th  and  the  8th  Eegiments 
having  refused  to  follow  their  officers,  '  as 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  fighting 
against.'  But  the  masterly  strategy  of 
Captain  Taylor  enabled  our  troops  to  work 
their  way  through  a  succession  of  houses  to 
the  Lahore  bastion,  which  was  captured  at 
nightfall  of  the  19th ;  and  the  fall  of  the 
Lahore  Gate,  which  had  wrought  so  much 
mischief,  speedily  followed.  A  body  of 
the  60th  Eifles  rushed  at  it,  and  its  de- 
fenders, who  had  clung  to  the  post  with 
desperate  jDertinacity  for  six  days,  finding 
that  the  position  had  become  imtenable, 
evacuated  it  without  further  resistance. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  rebels,  as 
well  as  of  the  inhabitants,  had  flocked  out 
of  the  city  during  the  struggle ;  but  a  large 
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body  of  the  Sepoys  had  remained  behind, 
offering  desperate  resistance  to  the  onward 
movements  of  our  troops.  They  now,  how- 
ever, lost  heart,  and  took  precipitatel}'  to 
flight,  abandoning  their  camp,  many  of  their 
sick  and  wounded,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  field  artillery.  Sonie''4000  or  5000 
of  them  fled  across  the  bridge  of  boats  into 
the  Doab  (the  country  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges);  the  remainder  made  their 
escape  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  our  scouts 
brought  intelligence  that  the  King  and  his 
family  had  abandoned  the  palace  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  suburbs,  and  Hodsou 
Avas  despatched  by  Hope  Grant  to  the 
General  to  convey  to  him  the  welcome 
information  that  Delhi  was  evacuated.  By 
his  orders  the  gates  of  the  palace  and  of  the 
Selim-gurh  were  blown  in,  the  few  desperate 
men  who  remained  and  were  maintaining 
their  post  to  the  last  were  bayoneted  or 
shot,  and  the  British  standard  was  hoisted 
on  the  palace  about  mid-day.  The  arduous 
aud  sanguinary  struggle  of  our  troops  was 
thus  at  last  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation, and  Delhi  was  once  more  in  the 
possession  of  the  British.  A  terrible  retri- 
bution was  exacted  by  our  victorious  and 
infuriated  troops,  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  in  not  a  few  instances  the  innocent 
suffered  along  with  the  guilty. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  rebel 
cause  was  lost,  the  aged  King  of  Delhi, 
along  with  his  favourite  wife  Begum  Zeuut 
Mehal,  and  her  son,  and  other  members  of 
his  family,  fled  in  disguise  along  the  south 
road  leading  from  the  city,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon,  an 
immense  structure — with  its  surrounding 
buildings,  a  suburb  in  itself — at  some 
distance  from  Delhi.  A  member  of  the 
royal  house,  the  Meerza  Elahee  Buksh,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  secret  communi- 
cation with  our  forces,  made  this  known 
to  Hodson,  of  Hodson's  Horse,  the  chief 
of  the  Intelligence  Department.  Having 
obtained  the  reluctant  permission  of  the 
General,  Hodson  set  out  with  a  party  of 
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his  men  to  bring  in  the  old  King.  On 
reaching  his  place  of  refuge  Hodson  sent 
in  his  emissaries  to  persuade  the  King  to 
surrender  on  a  promise  of  personal  safety, 
and  after  a  delay  of  two  hours  they  brought 
back  an  answer  that  the  King  had  consented 
to  give  himself  up  on  the  assurance  tliat 
his  life  would  be  spared.  Soon  after,  pre- 
ceded by  his  Queen  and  her  son,  the  palan- 
quin containing  '  the  last  poor  remnant  of 
royalty '  passed  the  magnificent  gateway  of 
the  building.  On  receiving  from  Hodson's 
own  lips  a  formal  guarantee  of  his  personal 
safety  and  of  that  of  his  son,  the  King 
gave  up  liis  arms  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  city,  followed  by  a  vast  crowd  appa- 
rently overwhelmed  with  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  fear. 

Hodson  was  aware  that  some  of  the 
King's  sons  and  other  relatives,  who  were 
believed  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  insurrection  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Europeans  in  Delhi,  were  concealed  in  the 
tomb  from  which  the  King  had  been  taken 
captiv^.  On  the  following  day,  having 
recei\'ed  permission  to  hunt  them  out,  he 
set  out  with  100  troopers  to  perform  this 
service.  They  had  with  them  several  thou- 
sands of  their  retainers,  who  could  easily 
have  overpowered  the  handful  of  Hodson's 
men;  but  they  were  completely  cowed,  and 
offered  to  surrender  on  terms.  Hodson, 
however,  would  make  no  promises  of  any 
kind,  but  declared  that  he  was  determined 
to  seize  the  Shahzadahs,  dead  or  alive. 
After  two  hours  spent  in  negotiation  the 
three  wretched  princes  came  out  in  covered 
bullock  carts,  and  were  sent  on  to  Delhi 
under  an  escort. 

Hodson  then,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troopers,  passed  the  gateway  of  the  tomb, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  called  upon  the  multi- 
tude to  give  up  their  arms.  Although  they 
were  6000  in  number  they  were  so  over- 
awed by  his  authoritative  manner,  and  felt 
so  hopeless  of  resistance,  that  they  at  once 
obeyed,  and  collected  their  arms,  their 
horses,  and  carriages  in  the  centre  of  the 
square.  Having  achieved  this  extraordinary 
45 
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success  Hodson  galloped  towards  Delhi,  and 
overtook  the  carriage  containing  the  three 
princes  a  little  way  outside  the  city.  It 
had  halted,  a  disorderly  crowd  had  collected 
around  it,  and  Hodson  seemed  to  think 
that  they  were  inclined  to  attempt  a  rescue, 
winch,  however,  was  highly  improbable. 
Eiding  in  amongst  them  he  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  '  These  are  the  men  who  have 
not  only  rebelled  against  tlie  Government, 
but  ordered  and  Avitnessed  the  massacre  and 
shameless  exposure  of  innocent  women  and 
children,  and  thus  therefore  "the  Govern- 
ment punishes  such  traitors  taken  in  open 
resistance.'  So  saying,  lie  shot  the  three 
■wretched  unresisting  captives  dead  on 
the  spot.  Shortl}'  afterwards  other  two 
of  the  King's  sons  were  tried  before  a 
military  commission,  and  condemned  and 
executed. 

There  can  be  vei'y  little  doubt  that  tlie 
persons  thus  summarily  put  to  death  by 
Hodson  were  really,  in  one  way  or  other, 
accomplices  if  not  active  agents  both  in 
tlie  insurrection  and  in  the  murder  of  the 
Europeans  in  Delhi.  But  it  is  matter  of 
deep  regret,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  they 
were  not  brought  to  trial  in  a  regular 
manner.  '  I  may  aver  without  hesitation,' 
wrote  Sir  John  Kaye,  'that  the  general 
feeling  in  England  was  one  of  profound 
grief,  not  unmingled  with  detestation.  I 
never  heard  the  act  approved.  I  never 
even  heard  it  defended.' 

The  satisfaction  created  bj'  the  capture 
of  Delhi  was  greatly  diminished  by  the 
death  of  Brigadier  Nicholson.  For  some 
time  faint  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery ;  but  his  anxiety  while  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  was  doubtful,  and  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  news  brought  to  him, 
greatly  increased  the  fever  produced  by  his 
wound.  He  lived  to  hear  that  the  palace 
of  the  Moguls  was  occupied  by  our  troops, 
and  that  the  King  was  a  prisoner  in  our 
hands.  He  expired  peacefully  on  the  23rd 
September,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the 
■whole  army.  Nicholson  was  in  the  prime 
of  life  when  his  '  l)rief,  brave,  and  glorious' 


career  was  prematurely  brought  to  a  close. 
Hope  Grant  said  of  him  as  he  lay  dying, 
that  he  was  'like  a  noble  oak  riven  asunder 
by  a  thunderbolt.'  And  Lord  Lawrence, 
in  his  report  of  the  25th  of  May,  1858, 
says,  '  Brigadier-General  Nicholson  is  now 
Iseyoud  human  praise  and  reward,  but  so 
long  as  British  rule  shall  endure  in  India 
his  fame  can  never  perish.  He  seems 
especially  to  have  been  raised  up  at  this 
juncture.  He  crowned  a  bright  though 
brief  career  by  dying  of  the  wound  that 
lie  received  in  the  moment  of  victory  at 
Delhi.  The  Chief-Commissioner  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  without  John  Nichol- 
son Delhi  could  not  have  been  taken.' 

As  soon  as  Dellii  had  fallen  General 
Wilson  sent  a  column  under  Ed-ward 
Greathed  in  pursuit  of  the  Sepoys  ■udio 
had  fled  from  the  city  towar-ds  the  south- 
east. He  defeated  the  Jhansi  insurgents, 
whom  he  overtook  on  the  27th  September 
at  Boolandshuliur,  and  destroyed  the  fort  of 
Malaghur,  where  unhappily  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  Home,  who  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  in  Wowing  open  the  Cash- 
mere Gate  of  Delhi,  was  accidentally  killed 
by  an  explosion.  At  Agra,  on  the  9tli  of 
October,  C4reathed's  column  suddenly  came 
into  collision  with  a  body  of  rebels  7000 
in  number,  who  had  collected  from  various 
quarters  and  were  marching  to  attack  the 
fort.  They  fancied  that  they  would  have 
to  deal  only  with  its  weak  garrison,  and 
finding  their  mistake  they  began  to  retreat, 
but  were  pursued  and  cut  down  with  im- 
mense slaughter.  All  their  guns  ■U'ere 
captured,  their  tents  burned,  and  the  plun- 
der they  had  collected  recovered.  The 
total  loss  on  our  side  -n-as  only  eleven 
killed  and  fifty-four  wounded.  After  this 
brilliant  feat  of  arms  the  column  crossed 
the  Jumna,  and  on  the  14th  Brigadier 
Hope  Grant  assumed  the  command.  After 
clearing  off  the  rebels  on  his'  march,  and 
resting  two  days  at  Cawnpore,  he  crossed 
the  Ganges  and  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alumbagh,  near  Lucknow,  on  the 
8th  of  November. 
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Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  at  Calcutta 
on  the  13th  of  August.  At  that  moment 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  The  Bengal  army  may  be  said 
to  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  Nortli- 
west  Provinces,  Eohilcund,  and  Oude  were 
lost.  Delhi  still  held  out  against  our  forces, 
and  its  capture  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 
The  Puujaub  was  causing  great  anxiety, 
and  Central  India  was  in  a  state  of  scarcely 
concealed  rebellion.  Tlie  small  British 
force  at  Lucknow  was  shut  up  in  the  Eesi- 
dency  with  a  large  number  of  women  and 
children,  in  a  position  of  imminent  peril ; 
and  Havelock,  after  his  heroic  but  fruitless 
efforts  to  relieve  them,  had  been  forced  to 
ftill  back  upon  Cawnpore,  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. Sir  Coliu  found  the  Europeans 
at  Calcutta  in  a  state  of  almost  frenzied 
alarm,  annoying  and  worrying  the  Governor- 
General  with  their  frantic  demands  and 
foolish  proposals,  while  the  members  of  the 
Government  had  done  nothing  to  strengthen 
his  hands,  or  to  prepare  for  active  opera- 
tions against  the  rebels.  They  had  provided 
no  means  of  transport ;  they  had  no  horses 
cither  for  cavalry  or  artillery ;  Enfield  rifle 
ammunition  was  deficient ;  and  guns,  gun- 
carriages,  and  harness  for  field-batteries 
were  either  awanting  or  were  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. Sir  Coliu  Campbell  set  himself  at 
once,  with  characteristic  energy,  to  supply 
these  glaring  deficiencies.  '  He  moved  the 
Government  to  the  purchase  of  horses  on 
a  large,  and  necessarily  on  an  expensive 
scale ;   to  indent  on  England  for  Enfield 


rifle  ammunition,  whilst  stimulating  the 
manufacture  of  it  on  the  spot ;  to  procure 
flour  from  the  Cape ;  to  cast  field-guns  at 
the  Kasipur  foundry;  to  manufacture  tents  ; 
to  make  up  harness ;  to  procure  English- 
speaking  servants  for  the  expected  Euro 
pean  regiments  from  Madras.  Before  the 
end  of  August  Sir  Colin  had  quintupled 
the  activity  of  the  "  departments,"  and  had 
infused  even  into  the  Government  a  portion 
of  his  own  untiring  energy.'  He  also  in- 
ducedr  the  authorities  to  organize  a  buUock 
train  to  convey  troops  to  Allahabad,  and  as 
soon  as  the  regiments  intended  for  the 
China  expedition,  and  a  division  sent  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  Calcutta, 
he  sent  them  to  the  front  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

On  the  27th  of  October  Sir  Colin  left 
Calcutta  for  Allahabad,  which  he  reached 
on  the  1st  of  November.  He  was  at  Cawn- 
pore on  the  3rd.  Leaving  there  400  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  under  General  Windham,  to 
protect  his  base,  he  set  out  for  Lucknow  on 
the  9  th,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
he  reached  the  camp  of  Hope  Grant  on  the 
plain  beyond  Banni,  about  6  miles  from 
the  Alumbagli.  Early  next  morning  an 
English  gentleman  named  Kavanagh,  dis- 
guised as  a  native,  presented  himself  with 
important  despatches,  whicli,  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  his  life,  he  had  brought  from 
Sir  James  Outram.  The  information  thus 
communicated  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
enabled  him  to  frame  his  plan  for  the 
attack  on  Lucknow  in  combination  with 
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the  garrison  cooped  up  in  the  Eesidency. 
He  was  joined  at  tins  opportune  moment 
by  the  Naval  Brigade,  composed  of  sailors 
from  the  Shannon,  and  some  merchant  sea- 
men, under  Captain  Peel,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Captain  Powell,  at  the  head  of 
700  soldiers,  had,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
routed  4000  of  the  rebels,  with  heavy  loss, 
at  a  place  called  Kadjwa,  24  miles  from 
Futtehpore. 

The  direct  road  to  the  Eesidency  from 
the  Alumbagh  lay  through  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Lucknow,  where  every  street  was 
fortified  and  every  house  loopholed  and 
filled  with  rebels,  who,  though  they  shrank 
from  encouutei'ing  our  troops  in  the  open 
field,  fought  desperately  under  cover  of 
walls  and  fortifications.  To  attempt  a  pass- 
age through  narrow  streets  thus  crowded 
with  enemies  would  have  entailed  enor- 
mous loss  of  life.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
therefore  wisely  determined  to  make  a  de- 
tour to  the  right,  avoiding  the  long  barri- 
caded street  that  led  direct  to  the  Eesidency, 
and  forcing  his  way  through  the  Dilkoosha 
Park  surrounding  the  royal  palace  and  the 
Martiniere,  to  cross  the  canal  on  the  east 
side  of  Liicknow,  and  then  to  reach  the 
Eesidency  by  a  circuitous  route  round  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  city.  Still,  even 
in  following  this  route,  he  had  great  diffi- 
culties  to  encounter.  Every  building  was 
garrisoned  and  loopholed,  every  palace 
converted  into  a  fortress,  which  obstructed 
at  every  step  the  advance  of  our  troops. 
By  resolute  and  persevering  efforts,  how- 
ever, these  difficulties  were  all  overcome. 
The  Dilkoosha  Park  was  occupied,  and  the 
Martiniere  carried  after  a  sharp  conflict. 
The  bridge  of  the  canal  was  forced,  and 
with  immense  labour  heavy  guns  were 
dragged  up  to  batter  the  Secunderbagh,  a 
high-walled  inclosure  of  strong  masonry, 
carefully  loopholed  all  round,  and  garri- 
soned by  2000  of  the  best  Sepoy  troops. 
After  a  hot  fire  had  been  kept  up  on  both 
sides  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  '  This 
was  done,'  says  Sir   Colin,  'in  the   most 


brilliant  manner  by  the  remainder  of  the 
Highlanders  and  the  o3rd  and  the  4th 
Punjaub  Infantry,  supported  by  a  battalion 
of  detachments  under  Major  Barnston. 
There  never  was  a  bolder  feat  of  arms.' 
The  victorious  assailants  awfully  avenged 
the  massacre  at  Cawnpore  by  putting  the 
whole  garrison  to  the  sword. 

The  Shah  Nujjeef,  a  domed  mosque  with, 
a  garden  inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  strongly 
fortified,  still  stood  in  the  way.  An  unceas- 
ing fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  upon  our 
troops,  who  attempted  to  carry  this  position. 
Captain  Peel's  guns  were  brought  up  to 
breach  the  walls,  but  the  tire  of  the  enemy 
streaming  incessantly  from  the  building 
and  the  surrounding  inclosures,  struck  down 
many  of  the  gunners,  and  after  three 
hours'  battering,  it  was  still  unsubdued. 
It  was  evident  that  the  crisis  of  the  battle 
had  come.  Our  heavy  artillery  could  not 
effect  a  practicable  breach  in  the  Shah 
Nujjeef,  or  keep  down  the  fire  of  its  garri- 
son. Eetreat  would  have  been  ruin.  In 
this  extremity  nothing  remained  but  to  try 
the  bayonet.  Sir  Colin,  who  throughout 
the  struggle  had  been  sitting  on  his  white 
horse  exposed  to  the  whole  storm  of  shot, 
now  collected  the  93rd  about  him  and  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  them.  '  Not  conceal- 
ing the  extent  of  the  danger,  he  told  them 
that  he  had  not  intended  that  day  to  employ 
them  again,  but  that  the  Shah  Nujjeef 
ynust  he  taken,  that  the  artillery  could  not 
bring  its  fire  under,  so  they  must  win  it 
with  the  bayonet.  Giving  them  a  few  j)lain 
directions,  he  told  them  he  would  go  on 
with  them  himself 

Middleton's  battery  of  the  Eoyal  Artil- 
lery was  brought  up  to  cover  the  assault, 
and  poured  in  round  after  round  of  grape. 
'Peel,  manning  all  his  guns,  worked  his 
pieces  with  redoubled  energy,  and  under 
cover  of  this  iron  storm  the  93rd,  excited 
to  the  highest  degree,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  nervous  tread,  rolled  on  in  one  vast 
wave.  The  gray-haired  veteran  of  many 
fights  rode,  with  his  sword  drawn,  at  their 
head.    His  staff  crowded  around  him.'    But 
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when  the  troops  reached  the  building  they 
■were  brouglit  to  a  stand.  The  wall  was 
perfectly  entire,  was  nearly  twenty  feet 
high,  and  well  loopholed.  There  was  no 
breach  and  no  scaling-ladders.  The  fire  of 
the  garrison,  fighting  under  shelter,  was 
incessant  and  destructive,  and  the  British 
officers,  without  protection,  fell  fast  before 
it.  Sir  Colin  himself  and  all  his  staff'  were 
now  wounded  or  had  their  horses  shot  under 
them.  Major  Alison,  his  military  secretary, 
lost  his  arm.  Two  of  Peel's  guns  were  now 
brought  up  to  within  a  yard  of  the  wall  and 
battered  it  with  great  vigour,  but  though 
'  the  masonry  fell  off  in  flakes,  it  came  down 
so  as  to  leave  the  mass  behind  perpendicidar 
and  as  inaccessible  as  ever.' 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  success 
seemed  impossible.  Sergeant  Patou  *  of  the 
93rd  thought  he  perceived  a  weak  part  of 
the  wall  to  the  right,  and  directed  the 
attention  of  Adrian  Hope,  '  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,'  to  this  point.  Hope,  collecting 
some  fifty  men,  stole  cautiously  through  the 
jungle  to  the  place,  and  found  a  narrow 
fissure  in  the  wall,  through  which  a  single 
man  was  with  some  difficulty  pushed.  For- 
tunately none  of  the  enemy  were  near  the 
spot,  and  Hope  himself  and  several  others 
were  helped  up  to  the  hole,  and  passed 
through  it  into  the  inside  of  the  building. 
A  party  of  sappers  were  sent  for  in  all 
haste,  and  enlarged  the  opening.  The  sup- 
ports rushed  in  and  threw  open  the  gate 
for  their  comrades.  The  Sepoys,  panic- 
stricken  by  the  sudden  appeai'ance  of  the 
British  troops  within  the  walls,  fled  from 
the  place,  and  the  fort  was  carried.  '  It 
was  an  action  almost  unexampled  in  war,' 
said  Sir  Colin.  '  Never  had  there  been  a 
harder  fought  day,  but  never  was  a  result 
gained  more  satisfactory.' 

The  troops  passed  the  night  in  line  on 
the  spot,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands. 
Next  morning  (17th  November)  Sir  Colin 
resolved  to  attack  the  Mess  House,  a  large 
stone  building  defended  by  a  ditch  twelve 

*  Sergeant  Paton  was  most  properly  rewarded  with 
the  Victoria  Cross. 


feet  broad,  surmounted  by  a  loopholed 
wall  behind ;  and  he  accordingly  directed 
Captain  Peel  to  open  fire  upon  it  with  his 
heavy  guns.  The  fire  continued  from  early 
morning  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  building  was  then  gallantly  stormed 
by  a  company  of  the  90th  Foot,  a  picket 
of  the  5ord,  Major  Barnston's  battalion  of 
detachments,  and  some  of  the  4th  Pun- 
jaub  Pdfles,  commanded  by  Captain  Garnet 
Wolseley.  This  daring  feat  of  arms  was 
performed  with  perfect  success,  and  the 
rebels,  driven  out  by  the  overpowering 
attack  of  the  assailants,  fled  in  panic  to  the 
Motee  Mahal.  The  victorious  storming 
party  followed  the  fleeing  rebels,  and  Wolse- 
ley, animated  by  success,  encouraged  his 
soldiers  to  pursue  them  into  their  place  of 
refuge,  though  he  had  received  no  orders 
to  attack  the  Motee  Mahal — a  network  of 
buildings  iii  a  wide  inclosure,  surrounded 
by  a  solid  wall,  the  gate-way  of  which  had 
been  blocked  up.  The  sappers,  however, 
succeeded  in  making  an  opening  in  the 
wall,  through  which  Wolseley  and  his  men 
rushed.  Every  room  was  contested,  but 
after  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  contest  the 
rebels  were  expelled,  and  the  last  building 
on  the  line  leading  to  the  Eesidency  came 
into  the  possession  of  our  troops.f  An 
open  space  near  by,  half  a  mile  in  extent, 
still  intervened  between  the  Slotee  Mahal 
and  the  Residency,  which  was  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fu-e  of  musketry  from  the  Kaiserbagh; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  risk,  Hfivelock 
and  Outram,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
officers,  started  to  meet  their  dehverers. 
Half  of  the  staff  were  wounded  in  the 
attempt,  but  not  severely.  '  I  had  the  in- 
expressible satisfaction,'  wrote  Sir  Colin, 
'of  greeting  Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  who  came  out  to  meet 
me  before  the  action  was  at  an  end.  The 
relief  of  the  besieged  garrison  had  been 
accomplished.' 

t  The  Commander-in-chief  gave  Wolseley  a  '  wig- 
ging '  for  having  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  then 
praised  his  bravery,  and  promised  to  recommend  hini 
for  iiromotiou. 
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"VMiile  the  Commander-in-chief  was  thus 
winning  liis  way  to  the  Eesidency,  the 
troops  pent  up  within  its  walls  were  pre- 
paring to  co-operate  with  the  relieving  force 
as  soon  as  it  came  within  reach.  Outram, 
with  his  usual  thoughtfulness  and  chival- 
rous feeling,  assigned  to  his  illustrious  com- 
panion-in-arms the  honour  of  conducting 
this  operation,  and  Havelock,  with  a  select 
body  of  1400  men,  held  himself  in  readi- 
ness as  soon  as  the  appointed  signal  was 
given,  to  place  the  enemy  between  two 
fires.  Mines  had  been  driven  finder  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Farid  Baksh  Palace,  which 
Havelock  occupied,  and  also  under  some 
buildings  in  the  vicinity;  and  as  soon  as  he 
learned  tliat  the  advancing  force  was  assail- 
ing the  Secuuderbagh,  these  mines  were 
exploded,  and  two  powerful  batteries,  which 
had  been  masked  by  the  wall,  were  brought 
into  play,  and  poured  shot  and  shell  into 
the  enemy's  ranks.  The  advance  was  at 
last  sounded,  and,  to  quote  the  words  of 
General  Havelock  in  his  despatch — 

'It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  signal  was  received  by  the  troops.  Pent 
up  in  inaction  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  and  sub- 
jected to  constant  attacks,  they  felt  that  the  hour 
of  retribution  and  glorious  exertion  had  returned. 
Their  clieers  echoed  through  the  courts  of  the 
palace  responsive  to  the  bugle  sound,  and  on  they 
rushed  to  assured  victory.  The  enemy  could 
nowhere  withstand  them.  In  a  few  moments  the 
whole  of  the  buikliiigs  were  in  our  possession.' 

The  relief  of  the  garrison  had  indeed 
been  accomplislicd,  but  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  task  still  remained.  The  gar- 
rison, witli  women  and  children,  sick  and 
wounded,  guns  and  stores,  had  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  to  effect  this  in  the  face  of  the 
vast  force  of  the  enemy  was  no  easy  affair. 
One  narrow  and  tortuous  lane  alone  led  to 
the  rear,  and  through  it  the  whole  force 
had  to  be  filed.  But  the  Commander-in- 
chief  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  by 
his  masterly  arrangements  he  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  the  whole  occupants  of  the 
Eesidency  without  the  loss  of  a  single  in- 
dividual.    Having  fir.st  of  all  formed  a  line 


of  posts  to  protect  the  left  rear  of  his  posi- 
tion, which  was  maintained  unbroken,  not- 
withstanding the  most  resolute  attacks  of 
tire  enemy,  he  directed  Captain  Peel  to 
open  fire  on  the  Kaiserbagh.  A  tremen- 
dous cannonade  was  accordingly  commenced 
on  the  20th,  and  was  continued  till  the 
23rd,  increasing  every  hour  in  intensity, 
till,  as  Sir  Colin  said,  'it  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  regular  breaching  and  bombard- 
ment.' On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  three 
breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walls,  and 
the  enemy  passed  the  night  devising  meas- 
ures to  resist  the  assault  which  they  fully 
expected  would  be  made  next  day.  Having 
thus  misled  them  as  to  his  intentions.  Sir 
Colin  ordered  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  to 
commence  at  midnight  on  the  22ud.  The 
guns  which  it  was  thought  undesirable  to 
take  away  were  rendered  useless.  Then 
'behind  the  screen  of  the  General's  out- 
posts, luglis'  and  Havelock's  toilworn 
bands  withdrew.  Then  these  began  also  to 
retire ;  the  pickets  fell  back  through  the 
supports ;  the  supports  glided  away  between 
the  intervals  of  the  reserve ;  the  reserve, 
when  all  had  passed,  silently  defiled  into 
the  lane.  Thick  darkness  shrouded  the 
movement  from  the  gaze  of  the  enemy, 
and  hours  after  the  position  had  been 
quitted  they  were  firing  into  the  abandoned 
posts.  Hope's  brigade,  which  had  so  nobly 
headed  the  advance,  had  also  covered  the 
retreat.  Sir  Colin  remaining  with  it  in  j)er- 
son.  Before  daylight  on  the  23rd,  the  last 
straggler  had  quitted  the  camp  at  Dil- 
koosha.'  'The  movement  of  retreat,'  said 
the  Commander-in-chief,  'was  admirably 
executed,  and  was  a  perfect  lesson  in  such 
combinations.' 

The  satisfaction  which  this  successful 
movement  inspired  was  clouded  by  the 
death  of  General  Havelock,  which  took 
place  on  the  24th.  He  had  been  seized 
with  diarrhoea,  and  his  frame,  weakened  by 
privation  and  fatigue,  sunk  quickly  under 
tlie  attack.  He  lived  to  learn  that  his  ser- 
vices had  at  last  been  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Government,  who  had 
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created  him  a  K.C.C  On  the  SVth  of 
September  he  had  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General,  and  two  days  after  his 
death — unknown,  of  course,  at  home — he 
was  created  a  baronet.  His  later  career 
had  been  followed  by  his  countrymen  with 
almost  unexampled  interest,  and  the  tidings 
of  his  death  were  received  in  a  manner 
befitting  a  national  calamity.  The  event 
spread  a  sorrow  over  the  land  only  to  be 
likened  to  the  grief  for  the  death  of  Nelson. 
In  Havelock  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
admired  the  union  of  the  greatest  qualities 
both  of  the  man  and  the  soldier.  '  Tlicy  saw 
the  achievements  of  sheer  personal  merit ; 
an  eminence  due  neither  to  wealth,  patron- 
age, nor  connections ;  a  man  of  genius  and 
energy  winning  the  highest  professional 
distinction  with  nothing  but  the  brave  heart 
and  the  wise  head ;  proceeding  from  service 
to  service  and  victory  to  victory,  proving 
his  ability  and  prowess  in  a  hundred  Asiatic 
fields,  until  he  reached  the  crowning  honour 
of  the  post  in  which  he  fell  covered  with 
as  much  glory  as  ever  surrounded  the  name 
of  a  British  hero.'  '  He  had  fought  a  good 
fight.  He  had  died  as  he  had  lived,  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty.' 

Leaving  Sir  James  Outram,  with  4000 
men,  twenty-five  guns  and  howitzers,  and 
ten  mortars,  to  hold  the  Alumbagh  till  he 
should  return  to  resume  operations  against 
the  city,  Sir  Colin  set  out  for  Cawnpore  on 
the  27th,  taking  with  him  the  women  and 
children,  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the 
treasure  win'ch  had  been  rescued  from  Luck- 
now.  He  felt  anxious  about  General  Wind- 
ham, whom  he  had  left  at  Cawnpore,  as  he 
had  received  no  information  from  him  for 
some  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
as  the  troops  were  marching  onward  A^ith 
the  utmost  expedition,  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
and  distant  cannonade  became  more  dis- 
tinct at  every  step,  and  just  before  noon  a 
native,  who  had  been  concealed  behind  a 
hedge,  ran  forward  and  delivered  to  the  staff' 
at  the  head  of  the  advance-guard  a  small 
rolled-up  letter  in  the  Greek  character, 
addressed  'Most  urgent. — To  General  Sir 


Colin  Campbell,  or  any  officer  commanding 
troops  on  the  Lucknow  road.'  It  proved  to 
be  a  pressing  entreaty  that  the  Commander- 
in-chief  would  hasten  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  the  assistance  of  General  "Wind- 
ham's division  at  Cawnpore.  On  receiving 
this  alarming  intelligence,  '  the  impatience 
and  anxiety  of  all,'  says  an  eye-witness, 
'  became  extreme.  Louder  and  louder  grew 
the  roar,  faster  and  faster  became  the 
march ;  long  and  weary  was  the  way ;  tired 
and  footsore  grew  the  infantry ;  deatli  fell 
on  the  exhausted  wounded  with  terrible 
rapidity ;  the  travel-worn  bearers  could 
hardly  stagger  along  under  their  loads ;  the 
sick  men  groaned  and  died  ;  but  still  on,  on, 
on, was  the  cry.'  Afteradvancing  in  the  usual 
order  for  some  time,  other  two  messengers 
arrived  in  succession  with  similar  tidings; 
and  Sir  Colin's  anxiety  became  so  great 
that,  leaving  the  infantry  to  follow  with  the 
convoy,  he  pressed  forward  with  the  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery.  His  chief  apprehension 
was  that  he  might  find  that  the  bridge  of 
boats,  by  which  alone  he  could  cross  the 
Cianges,  had  been  destro3"ed ;  but,  approach- 
ing the  river,  he  saw  through  the  failing 
light  of  the  evening  that  it  was  still  intact, 
though  the  flames  rising  in  every  direction 
showed  that  the  enemy  must  have  taken 
the  city,  and  destroyed  the  tents  intended 
for  the  women  and  children,  the  sick  and 
wounded  from  Lucknow,  and  the  stores  of 
clothing  provided  for  the  heroic  defenders 
of  the  Kesidency. 

It  appears  that  General  Windliam,  having 
received  information  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber that  the  rebels  of  the  Gwalior  contin- 
gent were  approaching  Cawnpore,  marched 
out  to  meet  them.  He  had  only  a  force  of 
1700  infantry,  100  cavalry,  and  eight  guns, 
while  the  enemy  numbered,  it  is  said, 
25,000  men,  with  a  S2)lendid  park  of  artil- 
lery, commanded  by  Tantia  Topee,  Nana 
Sahib's  general,  the  only  rebel  officer  who 
displayed  any  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
leader.  Wiudliam's  plan  was  to  deal  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  most  advanced  division 
of  the  enemy,  and  then,  returning  to  his 
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base,  to  assail  another  portion  of  the  rebel 
force.  On  the  26th  he  attacked  a  division 
of  tlie  rebels  at  the  river  Pandoo  l^uddee, 
drove  them  from  their  position  with  heavy 
loss,  and  captured  three  guns.  But  on  the 
following  day  he  was  assailed  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
into  the  intrenchment,  abandoning  the 
defence  of  the  town.  On  the  28th  the  con- 
test was  renewed,  but  after  a  struggle  which 
lasted  the  whole  day  our  troops  did  not 
succeed  in  driving  off  the  masses  of  the 
enemy,  but  were  again  compelfed  to  fall 
back  on  their  intrenchments,  abandoning 
all  their  tents  and  camp  equipage,  which 
were  immediately  burned  by  the  victorious 
rebels. 

At  this  critical  moment  Sir  Colin  arrived 
on  the  field  to  find  the  town  taken,  the  fort 
hard  pressed,  and  the  artillery  of  the  enemy 
beginning  to  play  upon  the  bridge,  the  sole 
line  of  communication  between  the  Oude 
and  the  C'awnpore  bank  of  the  river.  In  a 
few  liours  more  the  bridge  would  have 
been  taken,  the  army  cut  off  from  its  base, 
and  our  authority  in  India  placed  in  im- 
minent danger.  But  the  presence  of  the 
general  was  worth  a  reinforcement  of  1000 
men.  After  listening  to  Windham's  report, 
and  communicating  to  him  his  plans,  the 
Commander-in-chief  rode  back  to  his  camp, 
'into  which  all  night  the  gun.s,  stores, 
women,  and  children  continued  to  stream.' 

Sir  Colin's  first  step  next  morning  was  to 
secure  the  bridge,  on  which  the  enemy  had 
opened  a  heavy  but  ill-directed  fire,  that 
after  a  short  contest  was  overpowered  by 
the  guns  of  the  Xaval  Brigade.  The  passage 
of  the  troops  then  commenced — the  cavalry, 
horse  artillery,  and  Adrian  Hope's  brigade 
leading  the  way,  followed  by  the  ladies  and 
children,  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  Briga- 
dier Inglis  bringing  up  the  rearguard.  The 
passage  of  the  convoy  and  of  the  troops 
occupied  altogether  thirty  hours.  Sir  Colin 
contented  himself  with  keeping  the  enemy 
in  check  until  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  the  transport  of  the  convoy  of  women 
and  children,  and  as  many  of  the  sick  and 


wounded  as  could  be  safely  removed  to 
Allahabad,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
until  he  was  freed  from  these  encumbrances, 
to  operate  without  great  risk  against  the 
masses  of  the  rebels.  On  the  night  of  3rd 
December  the  convoy  started  for  Allahabad, 
and  the  next  two  days  were  employed  by 
Sir  Colin  in  perfecting  his  arrangements. 
The  enemy  meanwhile  had  caused  him  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance  by  their  attacks  on 
his  position,  and  he  determined  to  take  the 
initiative  on  the  6th. 

The  position  of  the  rebels  was  exceedingly 
strong  in  tlie  centre  and  on  the  left,  but 
their  right  rested  almost  without  cover  on 
a  broad  plain,  intersected  only  by  the  canal, 
and  the  British  general  resolved  to  turn 
it,  and  drive  it  in  on  its  centre.  Sallying 
forth  from  the  intrenchment  at  the  head  of 
6000  men,  by  an  extraordinary  display  of 
skilful  tactics,  he  succeeded  in  completely 
defeating  an  army  more  than  double  the 
size  of  his  own,  and  captured  a  part  of  their 
guns  and  their  camp,  with  all  their  stores 
and  magazines.  The  pursuit  was  continued 
by  Sir  Colin  in  person  to  the  fourteenth 
milestone. 

The  left  wing  and  centre  of  the  enemy 
had,  however,-  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  retreat  to  Bithoor,  owing,  it  is  alleged, 
to  the  mismanagement  of  Brigadier-General 
Mansfield,  and  Sir  Colin  despatched  a  body 
of  troops  under  Hope  Grant  to  foUow  up 
the  blow.  A  forced  march  of  twenty-five 
miles  brought  him  up  with  the  rebels  at 
the  Serai  Ferry,  as  they  were  preparing  to 
cross  into  Oude.  He  immediately  opened 
upon  them  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  which 
told  upon  their  ranks  with  terrible  effect. 
Fifteen  of  their  guns  were  captured,  and 
their  forces  utterly  crushed.  Grant  then 
marched  on  to  Bithoor,  where  he  blew  up 
the  temple  and  burned  the  Xana's  palace. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  treasure  was 
discovered  concealed  in  the  wells  belonging 
to  the  building. 

Sir  Colin  had  now  completed  two  out  of 
the  three  objects  which  he  had  set  himself 
to  accomplish:  he  had  relieved  the  garrison 
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beleaguered  in  Lucknow,  and  had  defeated 
the  rebel  army  which  threatened  Cawupore, 
but  he  had  still  to  open  the  communica- 
tions between  Cawnpore  and  the  Puujanb. 
For  this  purpose  he  despatched  a  brigade, 
under  General  Walpole,  to  make  a  detour  Ijy 
Akbarpore  to  Mynpooree,  driving  tlie  rebels 
and  disaffected  persons  out  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Doab.  At  Mynpooree  he  was  to 
effect  a  junction  with  a  body  of  troops  under 
Brigadier  Seaton,  who  was  to  meet  him 
there.  Uniting  their  forces  they  were  then 
to  march  on  to  Futteghur,  upon  which  place 
the  Commander-in-chief  was  to  move  by  the 
direct  road  from  Cawnpore.  These  instruc- 
tions wei'e  carried  out  with  complete  success. 
Seaton  had  several  sharp  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  whom  he  completely  defeated,  with 
great  slaugliter,  and  captured  all  their  guns. 
After  effecting  a  junction,  with  the  three 
detachments,  Sir  Colin  marched  towards 
Futteghur.  The  entrance  into  it  was  barred 
by  the  Kali-Naddi  river,  which  was  spanned 
by  a  suspension  bridge.  The  rebels  had  par- 
tially destroyed  it  on  the  31st  of  December, 
when  our  troops  reached  the  spot  in  time 
to  repair  the  damage.  The  enemy  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  our  forces,  but  thej'  were 
completely  routed,  and  fled  ■  in  wild  confu- 
sion. They  were  followed  for  several  miles 
by  the  cavalry,  who  cut  them  down  at  every 
step.  Eight  guns,  several  colours,  palan- 
quins, and  ammunition  waggons  fell  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  victors.  The  rebels  did 
not  cease  their  flight  even  when  they  reached 
the  fort  of  Futteghur,  but  hurried  in  un- 
controllable terror  across  the  Ganges  into 
Rohilcund.  Steam  engines,  guns  of  all  sorts, 
a  large  quantity  of  soldiers'  clothing,  and  a 
valuable  stock  of  timber  for  the  jiurpose  of 
making  gun-carriages,  were  found  in  the 
fort.  Our  losses  amounted  to  only  four 
men  killed,  and  two  officers  and  eight  men 
wounded. 

Communication  with  the  north-west  had 
thus  been  re-established,  and  the  Doab 
cleared  of  rebels.  Eohilcund  and  Oude, 
however,  still  remained  in  open  revolt,  but 
the  Governor-General  and  his  council  were 
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strongly  of  opinion  that  the  recapture  of 
Lucknow  should  be  first  attempted.  Accord- 
ingly, the  siege  train  which  was  at  Agra 
was  ordered  to  be  despatched  to  Cawnpore ; 
Seaton  was  instructed  to  hold  Futteghur  with 
a  small  force;  the  brigades  of  Walpole  and 
Hope  were  directed  to  return  to  Cawnpore; 
and  there,  by  the  23rd  of  February,  were 
massed  engineers,  artillery,  horse,  foot,  and 
commissariat  waggons,  forming,  with  the 
requisite  ec[uipments,  seventeen  battalions 
of  infantrj',  twenty-eight  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry, with  fifty-four  light  and  eight  heavy 
guns  and  mortars,  ready  to  start  next  day 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  capital  of 
Oude.  The  important  assistance  rendered 
at  this  juncture  by  IMaharajah  Jung  Baha- 
door,  the  Prime  Minister  of  tlie  Iving  of 
Nepaul,  and  virtual  ruler  of  the  country, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny  he  offered  his  assist- 
ance to  the  Governor-General,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  his  overtures  were  not  ac- 
cepted until  the  month  of  July.  The  appear- 
ance'of  the  Nepaulese  troops  was  warlike 
and  imposing,  and  they  were  animated  by 
an  intense  feeling  of  hatred  against  the 
Sepoys.  They  rendered  excellent  service  to 
the  British  cause,  and  inflicted  several  severe 
defeats  on  the  rebels  in  far  superior  num- 
bers. Fighting  sometimes  by  themselves, 
sometimes  in  a  mixed  force  commanded  by 
British  officers,  they  drove  successive  bodies 
of  the  insurgents  from  their  positions  with 
heavy  losses  and  captured  their  guns,  while 
their  own  loss  was  very  small.  On  the  2nd 
of  December  Jung  Bahadoor  himself  crossed 
the  frontier  at  the  head  of  10,000  Ghoorkas, 
and  on  the  21st  reached  Segowlee,  in  the 
plains,  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops 
in  the  restoration  of  order  in  that  district. 
He  took  Goruckpore  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1858,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  killed  and 
seven  wounded.  A  portion  of  his  troops, 
along  with  the  Naval  Brigade,  under  Colonel 
Eowcroft,  defeated  a  powerful  body  of  rebels 
at  Sebanpore.  On  the  4th  of  February  the 
van  of  the  Ghoorka  main  army  attacked 
and  dispersed  the  Eajah  of  Gundah's  forces 
40 
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near  Fyzabad.  Colonel  Franks,  with  4000 
Ghoorkas,  some  Sikhs  and  Madras  trooi:(S,and 
400  sailors, on  the  19th  of  February  defeated, 
at  Chiiuda,  with  heavy  loss,  two  armies  of 
rebels,  one  of  8000,  the  other  of  10,000  men; 
and  on  the  23rd  he  gained  a  still  more  signal 
victory,  killed  1800  of  the  rebels,  and  cap- 
tured their  standing  camp  and  twenty  guns. 
Having  by  these  brilliant  actions  cleared 
the  British  districts  of  the  rebels,  and  cap- 
tured thu'ty-four  pieces  of  ordnance,  Franks 
joined  Sir  Colin  on  the  4th  of  March,  and 
prepared  to  take  part  in  the  retluction  of 
Lucknow.  The  column  of  Jung  Eahadoor 
came  up  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  James  Outram  had 
held  his  post  at  Alumbagh  with  a  division 
of  between  3000  and  4000  men  against 
repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
always  repulsed  with  immense  losses  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  of  men. 
On  the  12th  and  on  the  IGth  of  January 
oui-  men  were  assailed  by  no  less  than 
30,000  rebels,  whom  they  routed.  A  similar 
attack  took  place  on  the  22nd,  and  again  on 
the  15th  and  21st  of  February,  with  the 
same  result.  On  the  25th  they  made  an- 
other and  a  final  effort,  the  Begum  and  her 
son  coming  out  on  elephants  to  witness  the 
conflict,  which  ended  still  more  disastrously 
for  the  assailants.  Outram  had  rendered 
most  important  service  by  maintaining  his 
post  for  more  than  three  months  against  an 
army  originally  numbering  30,000  men,  but 
which  after  the  fall  of  Delhi  had  risen  to 
treble  that  amount.  At  last,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  began  the  passage  of  the  Ganges 
from  the  Cawnpore  side  by  the  British 
forces  of  all  arms,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  19,373  men,  while  Outram's  and 
Frank's  divisions  of  5000  each,  and  Jung 
Bahadoor's  army  of  10,000  Ghoorkas,  raised 
the  whole  force  arrayed  against  Lucknow 
to  little  short  of  40,000  men,  with  180  guns. 
An  army  so  formidable  and  so  well  ap- 
pointed was  probably  never  before  seen  in 
Hindostan. 

The  position  of  Lucknow  was  naturally 
strong,  protected  on  its  northern  side  by  the 


river  Goomtee,  and  on  its  eastern  face  by 
the  canal.  It  had  three  lines  of  defence, 
one  within  the  other,  and  was  defended  by 
a  number  of  large  and  fortified  buildings, 
such  as  the  Martiniere,  the  Musabagh,* 
the  Imambara,  and  the  Kaiserbagh.  The 
city  itself  was  formed  of  narrow  streets 
flanked  by  tall  houses,  and  capable  of  a  very 
strong  and  protracted  defence.  During  the 
three  months  which  had  elapsed  since  No- 
vember the  enemy  had  been  indefatigable 
in  their  exertions  to  add  to  the  strength  of 
their  position,  which  was  now  covered  bj' 
works  mounted  with  not  less  than  120 
guns  and  mortars,  and  held  by  from  60,000 
to  100,000  armed  men.  The  northern  side 
of  the  fortified  camp,  which  was  protected 
only  by  the  river  Goomtee,  was  its  weakest 
point.  Sir  Colin  determined  therefore  to 
send  across  the  river  a  strong  division  under 
Sir  James  Outram  which  should  take  the 
enemy's  position  in  reverse,  enfilading  the 
whole  of  their  works  with  his  guns  in  their 
rear,  while  he  with  his  main  force  should 
advance  across  the  canal,  and  turning  their 
position  on  the  right,  move  from  that  side 
on  the  Kaiserbagh.  Both  movements, 
which  were  planned  with  great  skill,  were 
executed  with  corresponding  success. 

General  Outram  commenced  his  attack 
on  the  enemy's  position  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  the 
Martiniere  was  stormed  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  by  the  division  of  General  Lugard 
and  Brigadier  Hope.t     The  second  part  of 

*  Bagli  signifies  "garden." 

t  Sir  William  Peel,  in  seeking  a  suitable  place  for  the 
posting  of  some  guns  to  breach  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Martiniere,  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket 
ball.  The  ball,  however,  was  extracted,  and  he 
seemed  steatlily  recovering  from  the  wound.  On  the 
2nd  of  ilarch  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen.  On  the 
1st  of  April  the  Naval  Brigade  left  Lucknow  for  Cawn- 
pore on  their  way  to  Calcutta.  Captain  Peel  reached 
Cawnpore  iu  safety,  but  on  the  20th  he  was  attacked 
by  confluent  small-pox.  His  frame  had  been  too 
much  weakened  to  bear  the  shock,  and  he  died  on  the 
27th.  The  grief  for  his  premature  death  was  universal 
and  overjiowering.  The  Governor -General,  after 
recapitulating  Sir  William's  great  services,  said,  '  The 
loss  of  his  daring  liut  thoughtful  courage,  joined  with 
eminent  abilities,  is  a  heavy  one  to  this  country ;  but 
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the  plan  of  attack,  preparatory  to  an  assault 
on  the  Kaiserhagh,  then  came  into  opera- 
tion, and  was  executed  ^yith  equal  success, 
the  whole  left  of  the  enemy's  works  having 
been  carried  to  within  800  3-ards  of  a  large 
fortified  building  called  Banks'  House.  Next 
day  this  post  was  carried,  and  on  the  11th 
the  same  division  stormed  the  Begum's 
palace,  which  had  l_ieen  fortified  with  special 
care.  General  Lugard  lost  100  men  in  this 
desperate  struggle,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  ]\Iajor  Hodson,  commander  of 
the  Irregular  Horse.  The  Secunderbagh 
was  taken  early  on  the  same  day.  On  the 
13th  Sir  Colin  Campbell  took  the  Imam- 
bara,  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on 
the  Kaiserbagh,  the  walls  of  which  were 
shivered  to  pieces,  and  the  building  was 
occupied  by  the  Sikhs  of  the  Ferozepore 
regiment  under  Major  Brasyer.  On  the 
14th  General  Outram  carried  the  town 
between  the  iron  bridge  and  the  Eesidency, 
and  the  Mess  House,  the  Tara  Kotie,  the 
Motee  Malial,  and  the  Chutter  Munzil,  all 
so  well  known  in  the  former  attack,  one 
after  the  other  were  taken  in  reverse  a:nd 
rapidly  occupied  by  the  troops. 

The  forces  of  Jung  Bahadoor,  who  had 
now  joined  tlie  armj',  carried  a  very  strong 
position  in  front  of  the  Alumbagh,  and  a 
detachment  of  these  troops  brought  in 
Mrs.  Orr  and  Miss  Jackson,  who  had  been 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  since 
the  advance  of  General  Havelock.  On  the 
16th  Outram,  pursuing  his  onward  course, 
advanced  according  to  order  through  the 
Chutter  Munzil  to  take  the  Residency.  A 
movement  of  the  enemy  in  retreat  across  a 
bridge  becoming  at  this  juncture  apparent, 
he  was  able  almost  without  opposition  to 
seize  upon  positions  which  secured  the  full 
repossession  of  the  city.     A  powerful  body 

it  is  not  more  to  be  deiilored  than  the  loss  of  that 
influence  which  his  earnest  character,  admirable  tem- 
per, and  gentle  kindly  bearing  exercised  on  all  within 
his  reach — an  influence  which  was  exerted  unceasingly 
for  the  public  good,  and  of  which,  the  Governor- 
General  believes,  it  may  with  truth  l>e  said  that  there 
is  not  a  man  of  any  rank  or  iirofession  who,  having 
been  associated  with  Sir  William  Peel  in  these  times  of 
anxiety  and  danger,  has  not  felt  and  acknowledged  it.' 


of  the  rebels,  to  the  number  of  from  8000 
to  9000,  had  occupied  the  Musabagh,  a 
large  palace  with  gardens  and  inclosures 
about  four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Luck- 
now.  A  number  of  the  more  desperate 
leaders  of  the  revolt  were  with  them,  and 
they  were  believed  to  be  animated  by 
the  presence  of  the  Jjegum  and  her  son. 
Outram  was  directed  by  Sir  Colin  to  expel 
them  from  their  last  stronghold,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  morning  of  the  19  th  he  marched 
against  the  jMusabagh.  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
who  was  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Goomtee,  was  directed  to  cannonade  the 
place,  and  when  the  enemy  was  dislodged 
to  fall  upon  those  who  should  attempt  to 
cross  the  river.  Brigadier  Campbell  was  at 
the  same  time  ordered  to  take  up,  with 
a  brigade  of  infantry,  1500  cavalry,  and  a 
due  proportion  of  guns,  a  position  on  the 
left  front  of  the  ]\Iusabagh,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  rebels  from  retreating  in  that 
direction  when  they  should  have  been  ex- 
pelled by  Outram  from  their  stronghold. 

Outram's  movement  was  accomplished 
with  perfect  success.  After  fighting  his 
way  to  the  Musabagh,  where  the  enemy 
appeared  in  great  force,  his  guns  had  no 
sooner  opened  fire  on  them  than  they 
hastily  abandoned  the  place  and  fled  by 
the  line  which  Campbell  was  to  have 
commanded.  But  he  unfortunately  failed 
to  fill  the  position  assigned  to  his  brigade 
on  the  west  of  the  city,  and  thus  completely 
frustrated  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  perfect  plan 
for  cutting  off  the  escape  of  the  rebels  whom 
Outram  swept  out  of  the  city  by  his  advance 
on  the  Musabagh.  '  With  his  large  force 
of  cavalry  and  artillery,'  wrote  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  'there  was  a  .splendid  opportunity 
for  cutting  off  the  large  masses  of  fugitive 
rebels,  yet  nearly  all  were  allowed  to  escape.' 
Campbell's  conduct  was  officially  ascribed 
to  his  having  lost  his  way.  'But,'  as  an 
officer  \sTote,  'his  error  appears  to  have 
partaken  of  willfulness.  He-  moved  his 
force  in  utter  disregard  of  the  statement 
of  his  guides,  in  opposition  to  tlie  protes- 
tations and  explanations  of   all  to  wliose 
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information  and  advice  lie  was  Ijound  to 
listen.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  proceedings  the  mischief  which 
resulted  from  them  was  incalculable.  In- 
stead of  the  virtual  pacification  of  Oude 
having  been  secured  at  one  stroke,  Camp- 
bell's failure  to  close  the  outlet  allowed  the 
greater  number  of  the  rebels  to  escape,  and 
to  carry  on  for  some  time  with  perseverance 
and  pertinacity  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the 
province. 

The  masterly  strategy  of  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell in  his  attack  upon  Luckuow  "must  ever 
be  the  subject  of  admiration  on  the  part  of 
the  military  student  of  tliis  campaign,  and 
entitles  him  to  a  foi'emost  place  in  the  ranks 
of  great  commanders.'  The  capture  of  the 
city  cost  the  British  forces,  from  the  2nd  to 
the  21st  of  March  inclusive,  127  officers 
and  men  killed,  and  595  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  but  it  must 
have  been  very  great. 

The  reconquest  of  the  capital  of  Oude 
gave  the  decisive  blow  to  tlie  rebellion. 
In  Central  India  Sir  Hugh  Eose  (now 
Lord  Strathnairn),  at  the  head  of  6000 
men,  defeated  the  rebels  in  a  series  of 
engagements  in  the  vicinity  of  Mundesore, 
raised  the  siege  of  Neemuch,  occupied  In- 
dore,  and  reinstated  the  British  superin- 
tendent in  the  Eesidency.  He  then  effected 
the  capture  of  Eataghur,  one  of  the  strongest 
forts  of  Central  lucUa,  crowning  the  top  of 
a  hill  with  a  precipice  on  every  side  except 
at  the  narrowest  part.  Xumbers  of  the 
garrison  made  their  escape  down  the  rocks, 
using  ropes  to  assist  them  in  their  descent. 
Sir  Hugh  next  relieved  SauErer,  where  a 
number  of  Europeans,  including  100  women 
and  children,  had  been  closely  besieged  since 
the  month  of  July  in  the  preceding  year. 
He  soon  after  captured  and  demoUshed  the 
fort  of  Garokata,  situated  between  two 
rivers,  and  so  strong  that  in  1818  a  British 
force  of  11,000  men  was  unable  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  defences.  After  forcing  the 
difficiUt  Pass  of  Mudenpore,  the  British 
General  advanced  upon  the  strong  fortress 


of  Jhansi,  which  was  garrisoned  by  12,000 
men,  commanded  by  the  Eanee  of  Jhansi, 
who  displayed  the  most  extraordinary  cour- 
age and  energy  in  the  conflict,  and  was 
\'igorously  supported  by  her  people.  After 
a  desperate  conflict  the  city  was  stormed ; 
the  enemy,  having  lost  5000  men  in  the 
siege,  abandoned  the  fortress,  and  the  Eanee 
fled  from  it,  with  only  four  followers,  under 
cover  of  night. 

While  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  at  the  head  of  our 
Bombay  column,  was  thus  driving  the  enemy 
before  him  in  Central  India,  General  Eoberts 
at  the  head  of  another  column  had  captured 
the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Kota,  and  had 
e.xpelled  the  rebels  from  Eajpootana.  Gen- 
eral Wbitlock,  who  commanded  the  Madras 
column  in  Central  India,  gained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Eauda,  after  a  battle  which  lasted 
four  hours.  About  the  end  of  ilay  Sir  Hugh 
Eose  took  the  town  and  fort  of  Calpee,  where 
he  found  an  immense  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  artillery.  His  work  in  Central 
India,  however,  was  not  yet  completed; 
he  had  .still  to  expel  the  rebel  contingent 
from  Gwalior,  and  to  restore  the  Maharajah 
Scindia  to  his  territory  and  throne.  Before 
the  fall  of  Calpee,  Tantia  Topee,  the  leader 
of  the  rebels  there,  retired  from  the  place 
in  the  direction  of  Gwalior,  and  on  the 
ca^jture  of  Calpee  he  was  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  the  Sepoys  who  had  escaped  the 
pursuit  of  the  British  troops.  Scindia 
attacked  them  on  the  1st  of  June  at  the 
Moorar  cantonment,  near  his  capital,  but 
was  completely  defeated,  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  troops  having  deserted  to 
the  enemy  during  the  battle.  Scindia  fled 
to  Agra,  and  the  victorious  rebels  took 
possession  of  his  capital,  and  placed  a 
nephew  of  Nana  Sahib  on  the  throne. 
"Wlien  Sir  Hugh  Eose  heard  of  these 
events  he  lost  no  time  in  advancing  upon 
Gwalior.  Tantia  Topee  and  the  Nawab  of 
Banda  had  by  this  time  quitted  the  place, 
but  the  courageous  Eanee  of  Jhansi  remained 
to  lead  to  battle  the  Sepoy  mutiueers  and 
the  Gwalior  contingent.  Driven  out  of  the 
Moorar  cantonment  they  took  up  a  strong 
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position  ou  a  range  of  heights,  at  a  pkice 
called  Kota-ki-Serai,  about  ten  miles  from 
Gwalior.  On  the  19th  of  June  they  made 
a  fierce  attack  upon  our  lines.  Tlie  llanee 
herself,  in  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  ofticer, 
led  charge  after  charge,  and  fought  with 
her  own  hand ;  but  after  a  fiercely  contested 
fight  her  troops  were  completely  routed, 
and  her  body  was  found  upon  the  field 
scarred  with  wounds.  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  in 
his  general  order,  paid  her  the  well-deserved 
compliment,  that  'the  best  man  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy  was  the  woman  found  dead, 
the  Eanee  of  Jhansi.'  Gwalior  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  troops,  and  the 
Maharajah  Sciudia  was  again  restored  to 
his  throne — 'a  happy  termination,'  as  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  said, '  of  the  brilliant  cam- 
paign through  which  the  Central  India 
field  force  has  passed.'  Having  thus  tri- 
umphantly accomplished  the  task  assigned 
him.  Sir  Hugh  Eose  returned  to  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency.  Before  his  departure  Sir 
Husjh  issued  a  general  order,  in  which  he 
bestowed  well-merited  commendation  on 
his  troops: — 

'  Soldiers,'  he  said,  '  you  have  marched  more 
tlian  1000  miles,  and  taken  more  than  100  guns. 
You  have  forced  your  way  through  mountain 
passes  and  intricate  jungles,  and  over  rivers ; 
you  have  captured  the  strongest  forts  and  beat 
the  enemy,  no  matter  what  the  odds,  wherever 
you  met  them  ;  you  have  restored  extensive  dis- 
tricts to  the  Government,  and  peace  and  order  now 
reign  where  before  for  twelve  months  were  tyranny 
and  rebellion.  You  have  done  all  this,  and  you 
have  never  had  a  check.  I  thank  you  with  all 
sincerity  for  your  bravery,  your  devotion,  and 
your  discipline.' 

After  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow  the 
Commander-in-chief  left  that  place  on  the 
8th  of  April,  and  proceeded  to  Allahabad 
to  confer  with  the  Governor-General,  who 
had  come  there  from  Calcutta.  Before  his 
departure  he  organized  a  large  column 
vmder  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Walpole,  to  clear  the  district  of  Eohilcund 
of  the  rebels,  who  had  fled  there  in  great 
numbers  on  the  downfall  of  the  capital  of 
Oude.    On  his  march  to  Eohilcund  Walpole 


reached  the  Eoya  Fort,  wdiich  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Oude  chiefs,  and  very  incau- 
tiously attacked  it  without  even  taking  the 
precaution  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  Though 
informed  that  the  fort  was  about  to  be 
evacuated,  he  sent  his  men  in  '  a  blundering 
haphazard  manner  against  its  strongest  face.' 
He  was  in  consequence  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  a  considerable  numfier  of  men,  among 
whom  was  Brigadier  Adrian  Hope,  one  of 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  army,  who  was  deeply 
regretted  by  the  wdiole  country.  The  enemy 
evacuated  the  fort  during  the  night.  Their 
escape,  as  well  as  the  rash  attack  upon  the 
fort  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, reflected  strongly  on  the  vigilance 
and  efficiency  of  General  AValpole.*  The 
lives  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  men  and  of 
five  gallant  ofticers  were  needlessly  sac- 
rificed in  this  attempt,  but  '  the  loss  of 
Adrian  Hope  was  a  cause  for  national 
sorrow.  His  death  was  mourned  by  every 
man  in  the  camp.  Loud  and  deep  were  the 
invectives  against  the  obstinate  stupidity 
whicn  had  caused  it.'  '  No  more  mournful 
duty  has  fallen  upon  the  Governor-General 
in  the  course  of  the  present  contest,'  wrote 
Lord  Canning,  '  than  that  of  recording  the 
premature  death  of  this  gallant  young  com- 
mander.' 'The  death  of  this  most  dis- 
tinguished and  gallant  officer,'  wrote  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  '  causes  the  deepest  grief 
to  the  Commander-in-chief.  Still  young  in 
years  he  had  risen  to  high  command ;  and 
by  his  undaunted  courage,  combined  as  it 
was  with  extreme  kindness  and  charm  of 
manner,  had  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
brigade  in  no  ordinary  degree.' 

Sir  Hope  Grant  was  meanwhile  driving 
the  rebels  from  the  district  about  Fyzabad, 
and  occupying  their  strongholds ;    and  he 

*  Dr.  Russell,  who  was  on  the  spot,  wrote,  '  I  fouiul 
the  officers  of  the  42nd  and  9.3rd  in  a  state  of  furious 
wrath  and  discontent  with  their  general.  They  told 
me  they  were  afraid  of  mutiny  or  worse  when  poor 
Hope  was  buried.'  The  general  whose  incomjietency, 
rasliness,  and  stupidity  lost  more  than  one  hundred 
men  and  Adrian  Hoi^te  in  failing  to  take  this  petty  fort, 
was  made  a  K.C.B.  Truly  '  the  race  is  not  to  the 
swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  honours  to  men 
of  understanding.' 
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subseqiiently  performecl  a  similar  service  in 
the  country  beyond  the  river  Gogra.  A 
number  of  the  chiefs,  on  the  approach  of  the 
British  forces,  made  their  submission  and 
surrendered  their  forts.  Strange  to  say,  at 
this  period,  when  the  rebel  cause  became 
hopeless,  five  of  the  disarmed  regiments  of 
Bengal  Xative  Infantry,  with  the  2nd  Bat- 
tahon  of  Artillery  stationed  at  Mooltan, 
forming  a  body  of  1500  men,  suddenly  rose 
on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  made  an 
attack  upon  the  barracks,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  arms.  After  a  short 
struggle,  however,  the  iiifatuated  mutineers 
were  overpowered  by  the  3rd  Bombay 
Pusiliers  and  a  corps  of  Eoyal  Artillery, 
and  fled  into  the  Baree  Doab,  where  they 
were  destroyed  in  detail  either  by  the  sol- 
diers or  by  the  police  and  the  vUlagers,  who 
gave  them  no  quarter. 

Bareilly  was  captured  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  himself,  who  received  the  submis- 
sion of  several  powerful  chiefs  in  Oude,  and 
drove  out  others  from  their  stronghold. 
Kunwar  Singh  disjjlayed  great  courage  and 
skill  in  protracting  a  hopeless  struggle.  He 
repeatedly  baffled  the  British  commanders 
opposed  to  him,  and  on  23rd  April,  1858, 
completely  defeated  Captain  Le  Grand  near 
Arrah ;  but  three  days  after  he  died  of  a 
wound  which  made  it  necessary  that  his 
wrist  should  he  amputated.  But  the  most 
formidable  of  our  adversaries  was  the 
Moulvie  of  Fyzabad,  who  had  contributed 
so  largely  to  excite  the  rebellion  in  Oude. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  eftbrts  to  expel 
the  British  from  the  country,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  twice  foiling  Sir  CoUn  Campbell 
in  the  field.  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  describes 
him  as  'a  man  of  great  abilities,  of  un- 
daunted courage,  of  stern  determination, 
and  by  far  the  best  soldier  among  the 
rebels.'  He  was  killed  on  the  5th  of  June, 
not  by  his  enemies,  but  by  one  of  his 
cpiondam  allies,  the  brother  of  the  Eajah 
of  Powain,  whom  he  was  eudeavoui'ing  to 
coerce  into  joining  him  in  resisting  the 
British  forces.  He  was  the  chief  ad\dser  of 
the  ex-Queen  of  Oude,  styled  the  Begum,who 


was  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  persever- 
ing enemies  of  the  British  rule — not  without 
cause.  She  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  induce  the  Maharajah  Jung  Bahadoor  to 
declare  in  her  favour,  but  the  Nepaulese 
chief  said  to  her  in  reply,  '  If  you  be  still 
inclined  to  make  war  on  the  British  no 
Bajali  or  King  in  the  world  will  give  you 
an  asylum,  and  death  will  be  the  end  of  it.' 
Tantia  Topee,  who  held  out  obstinately  in 
the  field  for  a  long  time,  at  length  found 
the  truth  of  this  emphatic  warning.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  in  April,  1859,  and  was 
hanged  for  his  share  in  the  Cawnpore  mas- 
sacre. The  aged  King  of  Delhi,  who  was 
almost  in  his  dotage,  was  put  on  his  trial 
in  his  own  palace  before  a  court  composed 
of  five  British  officers,  and  being  found 
guilty  he  was  sentenced  to  transportation. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  him 
a  place  of  residence,  but  he  was  ulti- 
mately sent  to  Piangoon  to  finish  there  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  existence.  The 
Commander-in-chief,  who  for  his  eminent 
services  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Clyde,  announced  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  the  Govern  or- General 
the  gratifying  intelligence  that  'the  cam- 
paign is  at  an  end ;  that  there  is  no  longer 
even  the  vestige  of  rebellion  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oude ;  and  that  the  last  remnant  of 
the  mutineers  and  insurgents  has  been  hope- 
lessly driven  across  the  mountains,  which 
form  the  barrier  between  the  kingdom  of 
Nepaul  and  Her  i\Iajesty's  empu'e  of  Hin- 
dostan.'  On  1st  May,  1859,  there  was  a 
public  thanksgiving  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  order  in  India. 

The  Governor-General,  as  we  have  seen, 
received  little  or  no  support  during  the 
crisis  of  the  mutiny  from  the  British  resi- 
dents in  Calcutta,  or  even  from  the  Govern- 
ment officials ;  and  when  the  revolt  was 
suppressed,  and  the  British  authority  re- 
established throughout  the  country,  he  was 
virulently  assailed  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  adopt  at  their  bidding  a  ruthless  and 
sweeping  policy  of  repression  and  punish- 
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Blent  against  the  imofl'ending  masses  of  the 
people  of  India.  They  complained  that  he 
had  refused  to  place  the  whole  of  India 
under  martial  law,  as  the  native  races  in 
India,  they  said,  can  'be  influenced  by 
power  and  fear  alone;'  nicknamed  him 
'  Clemency  Canning,'  because  he  would  not 
listen  to  their  bloodthirsty  clamours;  and 
sneered  at  the  '  Clemency  Orders,'  as  they 
designated  the  instructions  which  he  had 
issued  to  the  various  civil  authorities  for 
their  guidance  in  suppressing  insurrection 
in  the  disturbed  districts.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  terror  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance, 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Queen  for  Lord  Canning's  recall. 
Some  of  the  London  journals  were  not  a 
whit  behind  the  panic-stricken  residents  in 
Calcutta  and  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  in 
the  ferocity  of  their  demands  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  mutineers  and  their  friends, 
and  one  of  these  journals  actually  declared 
that  the  rebellious  troops  of  India  should 
be  treated  as  Alva  dealt  with  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  Netherlands.  Even  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  England  were 
not  ashamed  to  join  in  this  discreditable 
clamour  against  the  statesman  who  had 
carried  our  Indian  empire  successfully 
through  this  unexpected  and  unparalleled 
emergency;  and  Lord  Derby  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  an  attempt  to  exclude 
Lord  Canning's  name  from  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  civil  and  military  officers  of 
India,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  prema- 
ture to  do  so  until  the  complaints  made 
against  his  policy  by  the  Calcutta  petition 
had  been  discussed  and  disproved.  The 
unworthy  proposal,  however,  was  easily  de- 
feated, and  the  vote  of  thanks  carried  by 
acclamation.  In  an  admirable  letter  to 
Earl  Granville,  entreating  him  to  raise  his 
voice  against  the  clamour  in  England  for 
indiscriminate  vengeance  on  the  natives 
of  India,  Lord  Canning  said — 

'  As  long  as  I  liavc  breatli  in  my  body  I  will 
pursue  no  other  policy  than  that  I  have  been 
folio-wing;   not  only  for   reason.s  of  expcdieney 


and  policy,  but  because  it  is  immutably  just.  I 
will  not  govern  in  anger.  Justice — and  that  as 
stern  and  inflexible  as  law  and  might  can  make  it — 
I  will  deal  out.  But  I  will  never  allow  an  angry 
and  indiscriminate  act  or  word  to  proceed  from  the 
Government  of  India  as  long  as  I  am  responsible 
for  it.  To  take  up  and  assert  boldly  that  whilst 
we  are  prepared,  as  the  first  duty  of  all,  to  strike 
down  resistance  without  mercy  wherever  it  shows 
itself,  we  acknowledge  that,  resistance  over,  deliber- 
ate justice  and  calm  patient  reason  are  to  resume 
their  sway ;  that  we  are  not  going  either  in  anger 
or  from  indolence  to  punisli  wholesale,  whether 
by  wholesale  hangings  and  burnings,  or  by  the 
less  violent,  but  not  one  bit  less  offensive  coui-sc  of 
refusing  trust  and  countenance,  and  favour  and 
honour  to  any  man  because  he  is  of  a  class  or  a 
creed.' 

The  proclamation,  however,  wliich  the 
Governor-General  issued  from  Allahabad 
on  3rd  March,  1858,  setting  forth  the 
policy  that  would  be  pursued  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oude,  was  in  its  terms,  though 
not  in  its  intention  and  object,  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  these  sentiments.  It 
simply  confiscated  all  the  land.s  in  the 
province  with  the  excep)tion  of  those  held 
Ijy  half  a  dozen  insignificant  chiefs  and  two 
llajahs.  These  landowners,  who  were 
specified  by  name,  were  declared  to  be 
'  henceforward  the  sole  hereditary  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  which  they  held  when 
Oude  came  under  British  rule.'  The  pro- 
clamation then  proceeded  to  say  that  '  with 
the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  the  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  soil  of  the  province 
is  confiscated  to  the  British  Government, 
which  will  dispose  of  that  right  in  such 
manner  as  may  seem  fitting.'  The  rest  of 
the  Telookdars,  chiefs,  and  landowners  were 
exhorted  to  'throw  themselves  up>on  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.' This  unfortunate  proclamation,  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  Lord  Canning's  char- 
acter and  usual  conduct,  excited  a  storm 
of  indignation  both  in  India  and  at  home, 
and  led  indeed  to  a  discussion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Lord  Canning's  recall.  It 
'  astounded  and  distressed  beyond  measure' 
Sir  James  Outram,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Oude,  betokening  a  line  of  policy  which 
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was,  in  liis  opinion,  unjustly  severe,  and 
calculated  to  drive  every  noLle  to  despara- 
tion.  He  wrote  at  once  to  the  Governor- 
General,  pointing  out  that  there  was  not  a 
dozen  landowners  in  the  province  who  had 
not  cither  themselves  borne  arms  against 
the  British  Government  or  assisted  the 
rebels  with  men  and  mone}' ;  that  conse- 
quently the  effect  of  the  proclamation 
would  be  to  confiscate  the  entire  proprie- 
tary right  in  the  province,  and  to  make  the 
chiefs  and  landlords  desparate ;  and  that 
the  result  would  be  '  a  guerilla  war  for  the 
extirpation,  root  and  branch,  of  this  class 
of  men,  which  will  involve  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  Europeans  by  battle,  disease, 
and  exposure.'  Lord  Canning  was  induced, 
with  some  difficulty,  to  add  to  the  procla- 
mation a  clause  announcing  that  '  to  those 
who  shall  promptly  come  forward  and  give 
their  support  in  the  restoration  of  order  the 
indulgence  will  be  large,  and  the  Governor- 
General  will  be  ready  to  view  liberally  the 
claims  which  they  may  thus  acrpiire  to  a 
restitution  of  their  former  rights.'  This 
concession,  together  with  an  accompanying 
circular  from  Sir  James  Outrani  practi- 
cally neutralized  the  threatened  mischief. 

The  moment  a  copy  of  Lord  Canning's 
proclamation  reached  Lord  EUenborough, 
who  was  now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  ill  Lord  Derby's  Administration,  he 
prepared  and  forwarded  a  despatch  to  the 


Governor-General,  condemning  his  policy 
in  very  severe  and  trenchant  terms.  What- 
ever opinion  might  have  been  formed  of 
the  proclamation,  it  was  universally  felt 
that  the  style  of  the  despatch  was  absol- 
utely indefensible,  and  it  produced  a  great 
and  sudden  ferment  both  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  country.  It  was  strongly  condemned 
by  the  Opposition  for  the  intemperate  and 
unmeasured  terms  in  which  it  censured  a 
statesman  absent  at  a  post  of  great  respon- 
sibility, and  placed  in  circumstances  of  no 
common  difficulty  and  danger.  Even  the 
supporters  of  the  Government,  though  they 
might  disapprove  of  Lord  Canning's  policy, 
could  not  defend  Lord  Ellenborough's  de- 
spatch. The  stability  of  the  Ministry,  who 
were  jointly  responsible  for  the  act,  was 
seriously  imperilled,  and  resolutions  express- 
ing strong  disapprobation  of  the  despatch 
were  proposed  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  EUenborough,  however,  averted 
the  danger  from  his  colleagues  by  a  timely 
resignation  of  his  office.  The  resolution 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  defeated;  and  after  four 
nights'  debate,  in  which  the  proclamation 
was  condemned  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  the  fact  that  it  had 
lieen  disapproved  of  by  Sir  James  Outram 
was  stated,  the  condemnatory  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Cardwell  was  withdrawn  in 
a  somewhat  ridiculous  manner. 
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The  rebellion  of  the  native  troops  in  India 
led  directly  to  the  abolition  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  institutions  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  originated  in  1-599,  when 
an  association  was  formed  for  the  trade  to 
the  East  Indies ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  'Adventurers,'  as  they  were  termed, 
were  constituted  a  body  corporate,  under 
the  title  of '  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
^Merchants  of  London  trading  with  the  East 
Indies.'  In  1609  the  charter  of  the  Com- 
pany was  not  only  renewed,  but  rendered 
perpetual.  In  1640  the  Company  obtained 
permission  from  a  Hindoo  prince  to  pur- 
chase a  piece  of  ground,  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  Fort  St.  George  and  the  [ 
town  of  Madras.  About  twenty  years  after-  ! 
wards,  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  to  j 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  town  and  island 
of  Bombay  were  ceded  to  the  English  king  \ 
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as  part  of  the  Infanta's  dowry.  In  1C98  the 
Company  obtained  from  the  Mogul,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  rent,  the  land  on  which 
their  station  at  Chuttanuttee  stood.  They 
then  constructed  for  its  defence  a  citadel 
named  Fort  William,  under  whose  protection 
the  original  small  village  expanded  by  de- 
grees into  the  great  city  of  Calcutta,  the 
capital  of  modem  India.  The  beginnings 
of  this  famous  Company  were  small,  but 
their  latter  end  greatly  increased.  'From 
the  precarious  tenure  of  some  two  or  three 
petty  forts — from  the  mere  Mahratta-ditch 
of  Calcutta  on  the  "boundless  ledge"  of 
Madras — this  empire  spread  far  and  wide 
from  Ceylon  to  Gujurat,  from  the  snows  of 
the  Himalaya  to  the  sea-line  of  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  along  the  loftiest  mountains  and  the 
widest  plains  in  the  whole  world!'  The  rise 
and  progress  of  this  vast  empire  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  extraordinary  exploits  of  a 
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Clive,  a  Warren  Hastings,  a  Wellington,  and 
a  Wellesley ;  a  Moira,  an  Elpliinstone,  and 
a  j\Iimro ;  a  Xapier  and  a  Dalhousie.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  '  some  disgraceful 
intrigues,  some  unjust  and  cruel  wars,  some 
instances  of  odious  perfidy  and  avarice'  stain 
the  annals  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  duties  both  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation  \yere  long  wholly 
neglected  or  carelessly  performed;  and  as 
Sir  George  Lewis  said,  no  civilized  govern- 
ment ever  existed  more  corrupt,  more  per- 
fidious, more  rapacious  than  the  government 
of  the  East  India  Company  between  1758 
and  1784.  Its  territoiy  was  larger  and 
more  populous  than  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany  put  together,  and  its  clear 
revenue  when  the  mutiny  broke  out  ex- 
ceeded the  clear  revenue  of  any  state  in  the 
world,  France  excepted.  From  a  trading 
body  the  Company  had  become  by  degrees 
transformed  into  a  sovereign  body,  wielding 
enormous  and  for  a  time  almost  absolute 
powers.  But  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny  the 
administration  of  India  had  long  ceased  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Company  as  it 
was  in  the  early  days  of  its  sovereignty. 
The  country  was  now  governed  partly  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  jiartly  by  the  Board  of 
Control — a  department  of  the  Ministry 
under  a  president  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  But  the  Directors  were  made 
in  almost  every  case  subordinate  to  that 
Board.  The  Governor-General  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  but  the  Directors  of 
the  Company  had  the  power  of  recalling 
him.  This  double  government  was  un- 
doubtedly cumbrous,  unwieldy,  dilatory, 
and  inefficient.  'The  whole  experience  of 
that  system,'  says  Sir  George  Lewis,  'shows 
that  it  is  embarrassing  by  needless  delays — 
that  it  encourages  procrastination,  divides 
responsibility,  and  throws  obscurity  on  the 
seat  of  power.' 

A  general  feeling  had  arisen  throughout 
the  country  when  the  mutiny  broke  out 
that  the  government  of  our  Indian  empire 
must  be  reorganized,  and  that  it  should  be 
transferred    from    the    Company    to    the 


Crown.  In  the  beginning  of  1858  Lord 
Palmerstou  introduced  a  Bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  Court  of  Proprietors 
a  President  and  a  Council  of  eight  members 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Government,  with 
a  secretary  eligible  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  President  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  overthrow  of  the  Go- 
vernment, however,  at  this  period  caused 
the  Bill  to  be  laid  aside.  When  Lord  Derby 
became  Prime  Minister  he  brought  in  a 
measure  of  a  totally  different  kind,  but  so 
absurd  in  its  proposals  that  it  met  with 
ridicule  from  all  parties,  and  was  withdrawn 
before  it  had  reached  a  second  reading. 
Lord  John  Kussell  then  suggested  that  the 
House  should  deal  with  the  question  by 
way  of  resolution,  and  the  Government 
eagerly  caught  at  this  mode  of  extrication 
from  their  difficulty.  A  series  of  resolutions 
were  accordingly  proposed  as  the  basis  of  the 
intended  measure,  and  after  long  discussion 
and  a  good  deal  of  modification  they  were 
embodied  in  a  Bill  entitled  'An  Act  for  the 
better  Government  of  India.'  It  provided 
that  aU  the  territories  previously  under  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  to  be  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  thab 
all  the  powers  of  the  Company  were  to  be 
vested  in  her  name.  A  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  was  to  be  appointed,  who  was  to 
be  assisted  by  a  Council  of  fifteen,  to  hold 
office  'during  good  behaviour.'  Eight  mem- 
bers of  this  Council  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  seven  at  first  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Council  itself.  The  appointment  to  the 
various  civil  offices  had  hitherto  been  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  the  system  of 
competitive  examinations  for  the  C'i'sil  Ser- 
vice and  the  Engineers  and  Artillery  was 
now  introduced  into  the  measure,  and  made 
thoroughly  practical.  The  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Company  were  transferred 
to  Her  Majesty.  A  good  deal  of  opposition 
was  oflered  to  various  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
but  it  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament without  undergoing  any  alterations 
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of  much  importance,  and  became  law  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1858.  In  the  following 
November  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  as 
Sovereign  throughout  India,  with  Lord  Can- 
ning as  her  first  Viceroy. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  British  au- 
thority in  India  the  Queen  proposed  that 
a  high  order  of  chivalry  should  be  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  '  gratifying  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  chief  number  of  the  native 
princes,  binding  them  together  in  a  confra- 
ternity, and  attaching  them  by  a  personal  tie 
to  the  sovereign.'  Lord  Canning  made  a 
suggestion,  which  was  subsequently  acted 
upon,  that '  an  infusion  of  English  ordinary 
members,  on  a  limited  scale,  would  tend  to 
raise  the  dignity  of  the  order  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations  without  exception.'  Various 
reasons  caused  delay  in  carrying  Iler 
Majesty's  recommendation  into  effect;  and 
it  was  not  lantil  the  25th  of  July,  18G1, 
that  the  ilost  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star 
of  India  was  instituted.  It  comprises  the 
sovereign  as  Cirand  ]\Iaster  and  twenty- 
five  Knights  (European  and  Native),  ex- 
clusive of  Honorary  Knights.  The  first 
investiture  took  ]Aace  at  "Windsor  Castle 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1861,  '  when 
his  Highness  the  jMaharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
General  Pollock,  and  Lord  Harris  were 
invested. 

While  the  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
government  of  India  was  passing  through 
Parliament,  an  event  occurred  which  was 
indirectly  the  cause  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
ejection  from  office.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  1858,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Felice  Orsini,  an  Italian  exile,  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  he  was 
driving  to  the  Opera  with  the  Empress 
and  General  Eoquet.  Just  as  they  had 
entered  the  Paie  Lepellitier  three  bombs 
filled  with  detonating  powder  were  flung, 
one  after  the  other,  at  the  carriage  in  which 
they  were  riding.  The  bombs  exploded, 
and  killed  ten  individuals  and  wounded 
156.  But  though  the  Emperor's  carriage 
was  almost  blown  to  pieces  its  occupants 


escaped  without  injury.  The  perpetrators 
of  this  foul  deed  were  discovered  and 
arrested.  Orsini  avowed  his  guilt,  and 
declared  that  his  object  was  to  put  Louis 
Napoleon  to  death,  believing  him  to  be  the 
main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  France  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Italy  groaning  under  Austrian  despotism. 
Four  persons  were  put  on  their  trial  for 
this  crime,  and  found  guilty;  but  only  two, 
Orsini,  the  leader  of  the  gang  of  assassins, 
and  Pierre,  an  Italian  refugee,  were  executed. 
The  other  two  were  sentenced  to  penal  ser- 
vitude for  life. 

Tlie  French  people  were  greatly  excited 
by  this  incident,  but  unfortunately  their 
anger  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
Orsini  and  his  accomplices  as  against 
England,  where  it  is  certain  many  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  plot  were  planned ; 
and  indignant  complaints  were  made  that 
our  Government  should  afford  shelter  to 
miscreants  by  whom  'assassination  had 
been  reduced  to  a  doctrine  preached  openly 
and  practised  in  repeated  attempts.'  Count 
Walewski,  the  French  IMinister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  wrote  to  Count  Persigny,  the  French 
ambassador  at  London,  expressing  in  strong 
terms  the  feelings  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  people  at  the  forbearance  shown 
to  such  conspirators.  'Ought,'  he  said,  'the 
right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of 
things?  Is  hospitality  due  to  assassins? 
Shall  English  legislation  serve  to  favour 
tlicir  designs  and  their  manoi'uvres  ?,  And 
can  it  continue  to  protect  persons  who 
place  themselves  by  flagrant  acts  without 
the  pale  of  the  common  law?'  Language 
of  this  kind,  though  not  inexcusable  in 
the  circumstances,  was  not  wise,  and  was 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  object.  L'"n- 
fortunately  it  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  addresses  which  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  by  certain  officers  of  the  French 
army.  One  of  these  addresses  spoke  of 
the  English  people  as  the  p>rotectors  of 
'assassins  surpassing  those  who  had  gone 
before  them  in  all  that  was  odious.'  Another 
stated  that  their  indignation  moved  them 
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'  to  demand  an  account  of  the  land  of  im- 
punity whicli  contains  the  haunts  of  the 
monsters  who  are  sheltered  by  its  laws.' 
'  Give  us  the  order,  sire,'  it  added,  '  and  we 
will  pursue  them  even  to  their  strongholds.' 
In  a  third  address  it  was  asserted  not  only 
that  the  'miserable  assassins  should  re- 
ceive the  chastisement  due  to  their  abom- 
inable attempts,'  but  also  that  'the  infamous 
haunt  (London)  in  which  machinations  so 
infernal  are  planned,  should  be  destroyed 
for  ever.' 

Such  foolish  and  reprehensible' rodomon- 
tade would  have  been  treated  with  merited 
contempt,  if  some  of  these  addresses  had 
not  very  unadvisedly  been  inserted  in  the 
Monitcur,  then  the  organ  of  the  French 
Government.  Count  Walewski  expressed 
the  regret  of  the  Emperor  that  they  should 
thus  have  received  somewhat  of  an  official 
stamj),  and  declared  that  this  had  taken 
place  through  inadvertence.  But  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  and  an  indignant  feeling 
was  in  consequence  excited  in  Britain,  and 
a  disposition  to  resent  the  supposed  insult 
oflered  to  our  country,  rather  than  to  take 
steps  to  soothe  the  not  unnatural  exaspera- 
tion which  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor  had  produced  in  France. 

Immediately  after  Orsini's  attempt  to 
assassinate  Louis  Xapoleon,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  introduced  a  measure  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  the  crime  of 
conspiracy  to  murder,  hitherto  treated  as 
a  misdemeanour,  a  felony  punishable  with 
penal  servitude.  The  Bill,  though  strongly 
opposed  by  some  of  the  Eadical  mem- 
bers, was  read  a  first  time  by  a  majority 
of  no  less  than  200.  But  by  the  time  that 
the  second  reading  was  moved,  the  ridicu- 
lous effusions  of  the  French  colonels  had 
produced  a  feeling  of  irritation  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country,  which  proved 
fatal  both  to  the  measure  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  supported 
the  Bill  on  its  first  reading,  saw  that  the 
tide  had  turned,  and  joined  with  the  Kadi- 
cals  in  opposing  it.  So  did  Lord  John 
Eussell  and  the  Peelite  party,  and  wh&n.  a 


division  took  place  the  Government  found 
itself  in  a  minority  of  nineteen. 

This  result  was  a  complete  surprise.  The 
Ministry  did  not  even  anticipate  a  narrow 
division,  much  less  a  defeat.  Many  of  those 
who  voted  in  the  majority  had  no  intention 
to  overthrow  the  Government ;  and  if  the 
Prime  Minister  had  thought  fit  to  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of 
confidence,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  accorded.  But  Lord  Palmerston  never 
showed  any  undue  tenacity  in  the  reten- 
tion of  ofhce,  and  he  at  once  tendered  his 
resignation.  'After  weathering  many  a 
storm  he  was  overthrown  liy  a  gust,  and 
Lord  Derbj'  reigned  in  his  stead.'  * 

Lord  Palmerston  had  the  satisfaction, 
before  resigning  office,  of  being  able  to 
announce  the  success  of  our  arms  in  the 
contest  with  China,  and  the  capture  of 
Canton.  In  the  month  of  ilay,  1857,  two 
successful  expeditions  were  undertaken  by 
Commodore  Elliot  and  Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Seymour,  which  terminated  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet  of  war  junks 
in  the  Canton  waters.  But  no  progress  was 
made  in  the  settlement  of  the  questions  in 
dispute,  in  consequence  of  the  detention  of 
Lord  Elgin,  the  British  Plenipotentiary,  at 
Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Governor- General  in  the  sujDpression  of 
the  Indian  mutiny.  He  did  not  reach 
Hong-Kong    mitil    the    end    of    autumn. 

*  Julin  Leecli  hit  off  the  incident  with  liis  usual 
felicity  in  his  sketch  entitled  '  Cock-a-Doodle-Doo.' 
A  gigantic  inflated  cock  is  crowing  with  all  his  might, 
while  the  Emperor,  portrayed  in  miniature,  is  exclaim- 
ing, 'Diable!  the  noisy  bird  will  waken  my  neighbour!' 
A  pamiihlet  published  in  Paris,  and  entitled  'The 
Emperor  Xapoleou  the  Third  and  England,'  described 
an  obscure  debating  club  in  a  Fleet  Street  public-house 
as  a  regicide  association  composed  of  a  band  of  political 
desperadoes.  Leech  ridiculed  the  absurd  notion  in  two 
cartoons  entitled  'A  Discussion  Forum  as  imagined  by 
our  Volatile  Friend,'  and  'A  Discussion  as  it  is  in 
reality.'  The  former  represents  a  bench  of  savage- 
looking  ragamuffins  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  a  large 
basin  Libelled  'Blood'  in  front  of  the  President's 
chair.  The  latter  gives  a  riew  of  nine  or  ten  not 
over  bright  specimens  of  humanity  seated  round  a 
table,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  drinking  AUsop's  ale, 
while  a  bemused  orator  is  on  his  legs  descanting  in  a 
hazy  style  on  some  subject  which  it  is  evident  neither 
he  nor  his  audience  understand. 
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France  also  bad  a  complaint  against  the 
Chinese  Government  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  some  missionaries,  for  which 
redress  had  been  demanded  in  vain ;  and 
Iki'on  de  Gros,  the  French  Plenipotentiar)', 
arrived  in  October,  and  co-oi>erated  with 
Lord  Elgin  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  Em- 
peror of  Cliina  to  terms.  As  nothing  but 
evasive  answers  to  their  demands  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  Commissioner 
Yeh,  active  operations  to  enforce  compliance 
with  them- were  commenced  in  the  month 
of  December.  An  attack  was  made  by  the 
allies  upon  Canton  about  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  the  city  was  captured  without 
difficulty.  The  Governor  of  the  city  and 
the  Tartar  general  were  taken  prisoners ; 
and  the  redoubtable  Yeh  himself,  the  Im- 
perial Commissioner,  was  found  hidden  in 
some  obscure  part  of  a  house  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Lieutenant-governors  of  Canton. 
He  was  sent  on  board  the  Inflexible  man- 
of-war,  and  was  afterwards  carried  to 
Calcutta,  where  he  remained  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
our  Queen  and  the  Emjieror  of  China. 
Yeh  was  noted  for  his  cruelty  towards  the 
Chinese  rebels,  whose  operations  seemed  at 
one  time  likely  to  overturn  the  throne,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  caused  100,000  of  them 
to  be  put  to  death. 

After  the  capture  of  Canton  Lord  Elgin 
and  the  Baron  de  Gros  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Pekin  the  demands  which  they 
were  instructed  to  make,  and  the  Ameri- 
can and  Eussian  Ministers  co-operated  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  secure  by  treaty 
'those  just  concessions  to  foreign  commerce 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  had  a  right 
to  demand.'  As  usual  with  the  Chinese 
authorities,  every  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
tract the  negotiations  and  to  evade  the 
claims  of  the  British  and  French  representa- 
tives, till  at  last  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  de 
Gros  determined  to  proceed  with  an  armed 
force  to  Pekin,  and  compel  the  Emi^eror  to 
accede  to  their  demands.  They  accordingly 
sailed  up  the  Peiho  river  as  far  as  Tien- 
sin,  a  city  at  the   entrance   of  the  Grand 


Canal.  Here  they  were  met  by  two  Chinese 
commissioners  of  high  rank,  with  full 
powers,  as  they  affirmed,  to  adjust  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  European  pleni- 
potentiaries;  but  when  their  credentials 
were  produced  they  proved  to  be  quite  un- 
satisfactory. After  some  further  attempts 
at  evasion  and  trickery,  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  de  Gros  assumed  such  a  lirm  and 
vigorous  attitude  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
advisers  became  alarmed,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  terms  which  they  had 
presented.  By  the  conditions  of  tliis  con- 
vention British  and  French  Minisli  r;  were 
to  reside  at  Pekin,  and  China  was  to  be 
represented  at  Loudon  and  Paris.  Tiie 
Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  Protest- 
ants and  Eoman  Catholics,  was  to  be  toler- 
ated, and  its  professors  protected  in  China. 
British  and  French  merchant  vessels  were 
to  be  allowed  to  trade  at  certain  .specified 
ports,  and  subjects  of  Britain  and  France 
were  to  be  permitted  to  ti-avel  for  pleasure 
or  trade  into  all  parts  of  the  interior.  The 
Chinese  Government  was  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Great  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
and  the  prospect  which  it  afforded  of  per- 
manent jieace  with  China;  but  it  lasted 
only  a  year. 

On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Derby  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  and 
with  some  difficulty  formed  an  administra- 
tion. INIr.  Disraeli  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  _ House 
of  Commons,  Lord  Stanley  (the  Prime 
Minister's  son)  was  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
Lord  Ellenborough  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  The  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  politicians  of  no  great  weight 
or  experience.  The  new  Ministers .  were 
placed  in  very  unfavourable  circumstances. 
As  their  supporters  were  a  decided  minority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  had  obtained 
office  without  power,  and  could  do  nothing 
without  the  permission  of  their  oppo- 
nents, who  not  only  outnumbered  them,  but 
had  for  their  leaders  experienced  statesmen 
like  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell, 
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Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert 
and  such  distinguished  parliamentary  orators 
and  debaters  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  JMr.  Bright.  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  them  to  walk  warily,  and  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  any  measure  likely  to 
unite  the  various  divisions  of  the  Liberal 
party  against  them.  They  quietly  dropped 
the  ill-fated  Conspiracy  Bill.  "We  have 
already  seen  in  what  way  the  India  Bill 
was  withdrawn,  and  another  and  different 
Bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
■was  passed.  The  long-standing  controversy 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  subject  of  the  Jewish  Disabilities  was  at 
length  brought  to  a  termination.  The  Jews 
had  been  excluded  from  corporate  offices 
as  well  as  from  Parliament  by  side-wind. 
When  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were 
abolished  in  1827,  the  new  declaration  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  oath  contained  the 
words,  'on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.' 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
words  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  Jews,  of  whom  no  one  was  at 
that  time  thinking — they  were  merely  in- 
tended by  a  solemn  declaration  to  secure 
a  true  affirmation  from  tlie  persons  to  be 
sworn;  but  they  had  the  effect  of  imposing 
a  new  disability  on  the  adherents  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  'The  operation  of  the  law,' 
says  Sir  Erskine  ^May,  'was  fatal  to  nearly 
all  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  A  Jew  could 
not  hold  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  cor- 
porate. He  could  not  follow  the  profession 
of  the  law  as  barrister  or  attorney  or  attor- 
ney's clerk;  he  could  not  be  a  schoolmaster 
or  an  usher  at  a  school.  He  coidd  not  sit 
as  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
nor  even  exercise  the  electoral  franchise  if 
called  upon  to  take  the  elector's  oath.' 

The  first  attempt  to  abolish  this  anomaly 
was  made  by  Mr.  Eobert  Grant,  one  of  the 
members  for  Norwich.  On  5th  April,  1830, 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
repeal  the  civil  disabilities  afiecting  British- 
born  subjects  professing  the  Jewish  religion. 
It  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of   sixty-three.      In   183.3 


'My.  Grant  introduced  his  bill  again,  but 
though  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons  it 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Year  after  year 
this  process  was  repeated,  tha  Lower  House 
always  passing  and  the  L'pper  House  as 
constantly  rejecting  the  relief  bill  Mean- 
while the  Jews  were  being  gradually  relieved 
from  other  disabilities,  but  the  Lords  perti- 
naciously refused  to  open  to  them  the  doors 
of  Parliament.  The  constituencies  did  not 
sympathize  with  this  course  of  action.  In 
184:7  the  City  of  London  elected  Baron 
Lionel  Eothschild  as  one  of  its  representa- 
tives, but  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
allow  him  to  take  liis  seat  because  he  de- 
clined to  use  the  words,  'on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian,'  in  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
Mr.  David  Salomons  was  elected  for  Green- 
wich in  1851,  and  presented  himself  at  the 
table  of  the  House,  as  Baron  Eothschild 
had  done,  and  demanded  to  be  sworn.  He 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
but  followed  the  Baron's  example  in  regard 
to  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  was  therefore 
directed  to  withdraw.  He  complied  with 
this  order  at  the  time,  but  a  few  evenings 
after  he  entered  the  House  and  took  his 
seat  among  the  members.  A  scene  of  great 
excitement  followed,  and  ultimately  a  mo- 
tion w^as  carried  that  Mr.  Salomons  should 
be  ordered  to  withdraw.  He  was  then  re- 
moved by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  without 
offering  any  opposition. 

It  was  evident  that  such  a  state  of 
matters  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue; 
but  for  some  time  longer  the  Bills  passed  by 
the  Commons  to  enable  Jews  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament were  invariably  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords.  At  length,  in  1858,  the  question 
was  set  at  rest.  Lord  John  Eussell  brought 
in  a  measure  in  which  it  was  proposed  that 
the  declarations  relating  to  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  supremacy,  and  allegiance 
should  be  condensed  into  one  affirmation, 
in  which  the  words  'on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian'  were  included.  But  a  separate 
clause  provided  that  when  the  oath  was 
administered  to  a  Jew  these  words  might  be 
omitted.     Tlie   Bill  passed  the   House   of 
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Commons  witliout  any  debate,  but  the 
Lords  struck  out  the  clause  relating  to  the 
Jews.  The  Commons  refused  to  assent  to 
this  alteration,  and  the  dispute  seemed  as 
far  as  ever  from  a  settlement.  But  Lord 
Lncan  proposed  a  compromise  which  was 
acquiesced  in  by  both  Houses.-  He  sug- 
gested the  insertion  of  a  clause  allowing 
each  House  to  modify  according  to  its  pleas- 
ure the  form  of  the  oath  to  be  administered 
to  its  members.  Lord  John  Eussell  and 
otlier  Liberal  members  expressed  tlieir  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  mode  of  settling  the 
question,  but  acquiesced  in  the  proposed 
compromise.  A  Bill  embodying  the  clause 
suggested  was  brought  in  and  passed  rapidly 
through  both  Houses.  The  Commons  at 
once  availed  themselves  of  the  power  thus 
given  them  to  modify  the  oath  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  Baron  Eothschild  to 
occupy  the  seat  in  the  House  from  which 
he  had  been  so  long  excluded.  Not  Ion" 
after  the  Acts  referring  to  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  abjuration,  and  supremacy  were 
consolidated,  and  the  Jews  were  authorized 
on  all  occasions  whatever  to  omit  the  words 
'on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'  It  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
]\Ir.  Disraeli  that  the  civil  emancipation  of 
the  race  to  which  he  belonged  was  accom- 
plished during  the  time  of  his  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Government  had  managed  to  struggle 
through  the  session  by  the  aid  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  one  of  their  colleagues  and  the 
versatility  and  tact  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but  they 
were  quite  well  aware  that  they  held  office 
only  on  sufferance,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
various  sections  of  their  opponents  came  to 
an  understanding  they  would  be  overthrown. 
It  was  clear  that  unless  they  could  propound 
a  system  of  policy  which  would  meet  with 
public  approbation,  they  could  not  long  con- 
tinue to  retain  their  places.  Mr.  Disraeli 
saw  that  though  at  this  time  there  was  no 
public  agitation  for  a  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  and  apparently  no  strong 
desire  for  it  on  the  part  of  any  influential 
class  of  the  community,  yet  sooner  or  later 


the  question  would  be  raised;  and  he  prob- 
ably thought  that  by  settling  it  when  the 
Conservatives  were  in  office  he  could  so 
arrange  its  provisions  as  to  promote  the 
interests  of  that  party.  Mr.  Bright,  who 
had  now  recovered  his  health  and  returned 
to  public  life,  attended  large  and  important 
meetings  on  the  subject  at  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  had  been 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  preparation  of 
a  measure  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 
He  accordingly  drew  up  a  Bill  which  did 
not  materially  differ  from  the  scheme  that 
ultimately  became  law.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  evident  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  deal  with  this  great  ques- 
tion it  would  fall  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  their  opponents,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  per- 
suaded the  Cabinet  to  prepare  a  Conserva- 
tive Eeform  Bill. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1859,  and  on  the  28th 
Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward  the  measure 
of  reform  which  had  been  announced  in 
the  Queen's  Speech.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
give  a  vote  in  boroughs  to  persons  who  had 
property  to  the  amount  of  £10  a  year  in 
the  funds,  in  bank  stock,  or  East  India 
stock ;  to  persons  having  £G0  in  a  savings 
bank ;  to  persons  in  the  receipt  of  pensions 
in  the  naval,  military,  or  civil  service, 
amounting  to  £20  a  year ;  to  graduates  of 
universities,  ministers  of  religion,  members 
of  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  and 
certain  schoolmasters.  It  contained  only 
one  proposition  which  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Liberal  party  —  a  clause 
extending  the  £10  household  suffrage  to 
the  counties.  The  measure  was  evidently 
framed  mainly  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
number  of  Conservative  voters  throughout 
the  country,  rather  than  to  confer  the  fran- 
chise upon  the  working  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Insignificant  as  the  measure  really 
was,  it  was  regarded  with  coldness,  if  not 
suspicion,  by  the  great  body  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government;  and  two  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet — Mr.  Henley, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  shrewd. 
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Llunt,  stanch  old  Tory;  and  Mr.  Walpole, 
Home  Secretary,  a  high-minded,  upright 
statesman — resigned  office,  on  the  ground 
of  their  disapproval  of  the  measure.  Its 
fate  was  speedily  determined.  The  '  fancy 
franchises,'  as  they  were  termed  by  Mr. 
Bright,  were  ridiculed  by  Ijoth  parties,  and 
the  Bill  was  got  rid  of  by  an  amendment 
moved  by  Lord  Jolni  Paissell,  declaring 
that  '  no  readjustment  of  the  franchise  will 
satisfy  the  house  or  the  country,  which  does 
not  provide  for  a  greater  e.xtension  of  the 
suffrage  in  cities  and  boroughs  tlfan  is  con- 
templated in  the  present  measure.'  On  a 
division  in  the  House  of  G21  meudDers,  the 
Government  were  left  in  a  minority  of  39  ; 
and  a  few  days  later  they  announced  their 
intention  of  dissolving  Parliament. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1859,  and  dissolved  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  result  of  this  appeal  to 
the  country  was  the  return  of  350  Liberals 
and  302  Conservatives;  and  it  was  soon 
made  evident  that  the  statesmen  wlio  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party  were  not 
inclined  to  show  much  forbearance  towards 
tlieir  opponents.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
John  Eussell  came  to  an  agreement  that 
whichever  of  the  two  were  charged  witli 
the  formation  of  a  Government  should 
receive  the  co-operation  of  the  other.  A 
meeting  of  the  Liberal  party  was  then  held 
at  AVillis'  Piooms — the  scene  of  Almack's 
famous  assemblies — to  heal  tlieir  dissen- 
sions and  to  arrange  a  plan  of  united  action. 
It  was  attended  by  the  leaders  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  party — Lord  Palm- 
erston, Lord  John  Eussell,  'Mv.  Sydney 
Herbert,  and  Mr.  Bright.  The  meeting  was 
perfectly  harmonious,  and  a  compact  was 
made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Derby 
Government.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  in  a  House  of  no  less  than  C37  mem- 
bers, a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was 
moved  by  the  young  ]\Iarc[uis  of  Harting- 
ton,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  was  even  then  looked  to  as  a  future 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  debate 
was  long  and  keen,  and  even  acrimonious 


on  the  part  of  ]\Ir.  Disraeli.  The  division 
showed  a  majority  of  thirteen  in  favour  of 
Lord  Hartington's  motion,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Ministry  was  immediately  followed 
by  their  resignation. 

To  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  Lord 
Granville  was  intrusted  by  the  Queen  with 
tlie  construction  of  a  Ministry,  feeling,  as 
she  said  to  him,  that  '  to  make  so  marked  a 
distinction  as  is  implied  in  the  choice  of 
one  or  other  as  Prime  Minister  of  two 
statesmen  so  full  of  years  and  honours  as 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Eussell, 
would  be  a  very  invidious  and  unwelcome 
task.'  The  wisdom  of  this  step  is  open  to 
serious  doubt,  and  her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albei-t,  by  whose  advice,  of  course,  it  was 
taken,  were  made  to  learn,  somewhat  un- 
pleasantly, that  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  the  Crown,  is  the  ultimate  deposi- 
tary of  the  power  that  makes  as  well  as 
unmakes  ministers.  Autograph  letters  were 
sent  at  the  same  time  by  the  Queen  to  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  explain- 
ing Her  Majesty's  views,  and  soliciting  their 
co-operation.  Lord  Palmerston  at  once 
wrote  to  the  Queen  .stating  his  willingness 
to  give  assistance  to  Lord  Granville  in 
formmg  an  Administration;  but  Lord  John 
Eussell  was  not  so  tractable.  He  was  will- 
ing to  serve  under  Lord  Palmerston,  but 
not  under  Lord  Granville.  The  latter  was 
therefore  obliged  to  resign  the  commission, 
which  he  had  very  unwillingly  undertaken, 
and  the  construction  of  a  JMinistry  was  at 
once  (12th  June)  intrusted  to  Lord  Palm- 
erston, who  retained  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  '  The 
remainder  of  his  course,'  says  his  biogra- 
pher, '  was  to  be  comparatively  smooth. 
For  six  years  he  was  accepted  by  the  coun- 
try as  the  ilinister  of  the  nation,  and 
almost  occupied  a  position  removed  from 
the  chances  of  party  strife.' 

By  the  15th  of  June  the  construction  of 
the  new  Administration  was  completed  It 
was  exceptionally  strong,  and  included  re- 
presentatives of  all  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party.     Lord  John  Eussell  had  stipulated 
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for  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Lord 
Clarendon,  nnwilling  to  undertake  any 
other  post,  was  lost  to  the  Ministry,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  Liberal  party.  jNIr.  Glad- 
stone was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  George  C.  Lewis  Home  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  Minister  for  War. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  accepted  the  office 
of  Seci-etary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Cardwell 
became  Irish  Secretary,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood  Secretary  for  India.  The  ottice  ot 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Cobden,  and  on  his  declining  the  post 
it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Milner-Gibson,  on 
JMr.  Cobden's  advice.  '  Our  new  Ministry 
is  formed  and  in  office,'  wrote  Prince  Albert 
to  Stockmar.  '  It  is  looked  upon  as  the 
strongest  that  ever  was  formed  (as  far  as 
the  individual  talent  of  its  members  is  con- 
cerned), and  it  is  true  that  down  to  the 
most  subordinate  offices  important  people 
have  been  appointed.  In  this  it  contrasts 
greatly  with  the  last  Ministry.' 

It  was  high  time  that  a  powerful  hand 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  reins  of 
Government.  Hostilities  had  at  length 
broken  out  between  Austria  and  France 
and  Sardinia,  which  seemed  not  unlikely  to 
bring  about  a  Euroiiean  war.  An  unfriendly 
feeling  had  long  existed  between  the  Courts 
of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  the  French  Em- 
peror had  brooded  over  the  idea  that  Italy 
should  be  delivered  from  the  galling  yoke 
of  Austria.  Count  Cavour,  the  sagacious 
Sardinian  ]\Iinister,  was  well  aware  of  this 
state  of  feeling,  and  in  consequence  looked  to 
Louis  Napoleon  as  the  mainstay  in  his  pro- 
ject for  achieving  the  independence  of  Italy. 
Secret  negotiations  had  for  some  time  been 
carried  on  liy  the  Count  and  the  French 
Emperor  for  an  intimate  alliance  between 
France  and  Sardinia.  In  July,  1858,  these 
negotiations  assumed  a  definite  form.  A 
meeting  then  took  place  at  Plombitres 
between  Louis  Na23oleon  and  Cavour,  which 
was  kept  a  profound  secret.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  mutually  agreed  that  France  was 
to  give  her  assistance  to  Sardinia  in  a  war 
against  Austria,  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
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plete  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  from 
foreign  control,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  of  Northern  Italy;  and  that  Franco 
was  to  be  recompensed  for  her  aid  by  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  It  was  also 
proposed,  but  not  definitely  arranged,  that 
the  alliance  was  to  be  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon,  the  Emperor's 
cousin,  with  a  daughter  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  It  was  quite  understood  that 
the  Eussian  Czar  had  intimated  to  the 
French  Emperor  that  he  would  not  inter- 
fere with  him  in  tlie  projected  enterprise. 

Whatever  surmises  there  may  have  been 
respecting  the  bitter  feeling  which  it  was 
well  known  had  long  existed  between 
France  and  Austria,  the  treaty  with  Sar- 
dinia was  kept  a  profound  secret.  But  at 
the  commencement  of  1859,  a  few  signi- 
ficant words  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
M.  Hubner,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Paris,  made  the  European  public  aware 
that  a  rupture  was  at  hand.  j\I.  Hubner 
had  waited  on  the  Emperor,  along  with  his 
diplomatic  colleagues,  to  present  the  cus- 
tomary congratulations.  '  I  regret,'  the 
Emperor  said  to  him,  in  the  hearing  of 
those  present,  'that  the  relations  between 
our  two  Governments  are  not  more  satis- 
factory ;  but  I  beg  you  to  assure  the  Em- 
peror that  they  in  no  respect  alter  my 
feelings  of  friendship  to  himself.'  These 
words,  which,  as  Lord  Granville  said,  might 
have  meant  anything  or  nothing  at  all, 
excited  great  alarm  throughout  Europe,  and 
were  everywhere  regarded  as  'the  first  mut- 
terings  of  the  thunderstorm  which  had  long 
been  seen  to  be  gatheiing,'  But  the  step 
taken  by  the  French  Emperor  did  not  meet 
with  the  apj)robation  which  he  expected. 
Russia,  indeed,  for  her  own  ends,  was 
disposed  to  encourage  Louis  Napoleon  to 
persevere  with  his  project,  but  the  King 
of  Prussia  intimated  that  the  nation  that 
first  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  must 
not  expect  his  sympathy  or  good -will. 
F.arnest  remonstrances  were  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  by  our  Queen  against  the 
violation  of  existing  treaties.    Lord  Derby's 
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Ministry  was  friendly  to  Austria,  and  tliey 
exerted  tliemselves  to  tlie  ntniost  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  the  rreucli  Emperor.  'They 
.displayed  a  feverish  activity  all  over 
Europe  to  secure  this  end,'  says  Kossuth ; 
'  iu  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Turin,  Home,  Xajiles,  and  the  minor  courts 
of  Italy.'  But  Lord  Malmesbury's  fussy 
and  feeble  efforts  were  completely  foiled 
by  the  dexterous  diplomacy  of  Cavour, 
and  all  that  could  be  extracted  by  com- 
liiued  menaces  and  cajolery  from  Louis 
Napoleon,  was  a  verbal  assurance  that  he 
would  not  assist  Sardinia  in  any  conflict 
with  Austria  if  she  herself  were  the  ag- 
gressor. Russia  j)roposed  that  a  congress 
of  the  five  Great  Powers  should  be  held 
for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
but  Austria  demanded,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  that  Sardinia  should  disarm;  and 
Sardinia,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
her  presence  in  the  Congress  was  the  only 
way  to  prevent  in'Surrection  in  Italy  from 
exploding.  As  Austria  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  admission  of  Sardinia,  nothing 
came  of  the  proposal.  Count  Cavour  had 
set  himself  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians  from  Italy,  as  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable step  to  the  formation  of  an  Italian 
kingdom.  He  had  so  thoroughly  committed 
himself  to  this  enterprise,  in  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  Louis  Napoleon,  that  he  could 
not  now  recede,  and  the  Emperor  had  placed 
himself  in  a  similar  position. 

The  whole  of  the  Italian  states  were 
now  in  a  ferment,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
that  peace  could  be  much  longer  main- 
tained. The  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  was 
detested  by  all  classes  with  almost  fanat- 
ical hatred  ;  and  no  wonder !  The  Treaty 
of  Vienna  re-established  Austria  in  her 
old  territory,  and  largely  gifted  her  with 
new  in  the  north  of  the  I'eninsula.  But 
not  satisfied  with  these  acquisitions  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  extreme  south, 
and  bound  the  King  of  Naples,  by  a  private 
article  in  a  treaty,  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom  in  accordance  with 
her  dictation.    In  the  following  year  Prince 


Metternich  contended  that  to  make  Austria 
secure  in  Lombardy,  the  L^pper  Naveresse, 
with  the  fortress  of  Alessandria,  ought  to  be 
ceded  to  her  by  Sardinia.  The  minor  rulers 
were  informed  not  only  that  Austria  would 
support  them  iu  their  arbitrary  administra- 
tion, and  in  their  resistance  to  the  demands 
of  their  subjects  for  a  reform  in  their  insti- 
tutions, but  that  if  they  slaull  of  their 
own  accord  concede  constitutional  hberties, 
Austria  would  at  once  suppress  them.  When 
Prince  Metternich  was  asked  by  Count 
Capo  d'Istria,  at  Laybach,  whether  Austria 
would  give  her  sanction  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  representative  system  in 
Naples,  he  replied  that  she  would  prefer  to 
go  to  war.  But,  rejoined  the  Count,  '  what 
if  the  King  of  Naples  himself  should  desire 
to  establish  such  a  system?'  In  that  case, 
the  Chancellor  of  Austria  answered,  'the 
Emperor  would  make  war  upon  the  King 
of  Naples.'  In  conformity  with  this  out- 
rageous declaration.  Prince  Metternich 
wrote  to  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Paris 
that  '  the  representative  system,  with  the 
institutions  necessarily  following  upon  it, 
could  not  and  should  not  be  established  in 
any  single  State  of  the  Peninsula.'  That 
this  was  no  empty  threat  was  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  Austria  assisted  in  the 
suppression  of  all  constitutional  reforms  in 
1820,  and  again  in  1848.  She  even  refused 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
that  she  would  attempt  to  mitigate,  by 
friendly  advice  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  the 
horrible  state  of  things  in  that  kingdom 
which  Jlr.  Gladstone's  letters  had  brought 
to  light.  A  striking  reckoning  of  the 
achievements  of  Austria  in  the  way  of  the 
military  occupation  of  what  she  satirically 
called  '  independent  states,'  is  given  by 
Salvagnoli: — 'There  is  not  a  yard  of  Italian 
soil  on  which  she  has  not  trodden  with  her 
mailed  heel.  Since  1815  she  has  been  for 
two  years  in  arms  in  Piedmont,  for  five 
years  in  Naples,  for  six  years  in  Tuscany, 
six  in  Modena,  and  six  in  Parma ;  for 
twenty-five  years  iu  the  Papal  States  over- 
shadowing and  overawing  all  of  them  by 
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lier  military  ascendency,  and  establishing 
everywhere  an  immunity,  alike  formal, 
patent,  and  entire,  for  corruption  and  for 
tyranny.'  In  Lombardy  and  Venice,  her 
own  provinces,  the  conduct  of  Austria  was 
not  only  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and 
utterly  regardless  of  liberty  and  public 
right,  but  the  taxation  was  most  exorbitant 
and  unfair — nearly  double  the  assessment 
imposed  upon  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  emperor.  It  amounted  to  57^  per  cent, 
on  the  estimated  income  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sardinia,  however,  was  aware  that  if  she 
"were  the  aggressor  she  would  deprive  herself 
of  the  sympathy  of  Europe  ;  and  the  French 
Emperor,  having  to  meet  the  remonstrances 
of  the  British  and  Pru.ssian  Governments 
and  of  his  own  Ministers,  hesitated  to  draw 
the  sword,  though  he  felt  tliat  it  was  im- 
pos.sible  witliout  dishonour  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  engagements  to  Sardinia. 
Still,  as  M.  de  JMazade  said,  in  his  '  Life  of 
Cavour,'  though  the  Emperor  Avas  hedged 
round  with  difficulties,  these  difficulties 
'might  be  unexpectedly  brought  to  an 
end  by  Austria,  should  that  country  be 
so  kind  to  him  as  to  commit  some  fault 
of  impatience  or  precipitation.'  This  is 
precisely  what  took  place.  Austria,  with 
her  usual  blundering  policy,  became  the 
aggressor,  and  thus  played  into  the  hands 
of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Cavour. 

On  the  19th  of  April  Count  r)Uol  de- 
spatched to  Turin  a  demand  that  Sardinia 
should  disarm,  under  the  threat  that  unless 
she  did  so  within  three  days  the  Austrian 
army  would  march  upon  Turin.  'Austria 
has  at  last,'  wrote  Prince  Albert  on  the 
26th,  'fairly  involved  herself  in  the  posi- 
tion which  her  enemies  desired — that  is, 
put  herself  in  the  wrong.  Her  demand 
on  Sardinia  to  disarm  just  at  the  very 
moment  when  Sardinia  had  agreed  with 
the  other  Powers  upon  disarmament,  simply 
upon  condition  of  being  heard  in  Congress 
with  the  other  Italian  States,  and  wlien  all 
the  other  States  had  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal, was  a  tremendous  mistake,  and  has 
caused  the  greatest  indignation  here.' 


The  same  day  on  which  this  letter  was 
written.  Count  Walewski  announced  to 
the  Corps  Legislatif  that  if  the  Sardinian 
territory  were  invaded  France  would  regard 
this  as  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against 
herself.  All  hope  of  averting  war  was 
therefore  now  at  an  end.  But  Aui5tria, 
by  her  characteristic  slow  and  dilatory 
action,  lost  all  the  advantage  she  might 
have  gained  l;iy  invading  Sardinia  at  the 
end  of  the  three  days,  when  France  was 
not  ready  to  take  the  field.  If  Count 
Cyulai,  the  Austrian  Commander-in-Chief, 
had  crossed  the  Ticino  on  the  27th  of  April 
he  might  have  cut  off  the  communication 
Ijetween  Turin  and  Genoa,  or  he  could  have 
cut  off  Turin  fi'om  Susa,  and  in  either  case 
he  would  have  closed  the  communication 
between  the  two  large  divisions  of  the 
French  army  hastening  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Sardinians,  and  Turin  would  probably 
have  fallen.  But  it  was  not  until  the  29th 
of  April  that  the  Austrian  troops  crossed 
the  Ticino.  By  this  time,  however,  there 
were  upwards  of  40,000  French  troops  in 
Piedmont,  and  Generals  Canroliert  and 
Paraguay  d'Hilliers  had  arrived  at  Turin 
to  concert  the  plan  of  operations.  Two 
days  before  this  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Tuscany,  where  the  Grand-! >uke  was  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  Ijoth  on  account  of 
his  known  Austrian  sympathies  and  the 
illil)eral  character  of  his  Government.  He 
quitted  Florence  with  his  family,  and  a 
provisional  government  was  immediately 
appointed  in  consequence.  Modena,  the 
worst  governed  of  all  the  minor  States, 
and  Parma  speedily  followed  tlie  example 
of  Tuscany. 

The  Emperor  of  France  at  once  took 
advantage  of  the  tremendous  mistake  com- 
mitted by  Austria.  He  issued,  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  a  proclamation  skilfully  adapted 
to  kindle  national  enthusiasm  and  to  rouse 
the  latent  warlike  temper  of  the  French 
people.  '  Austria,'  he  said, '  in  causing  her 
army  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  our  ally,  declares  war  against  us. 
She  thus  violates  treaties  and  justice,  and 
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menaces  our  frontiers.'     Why,  lie  went  on 
to  say,  is  this  sudden  invasion  ? 

'Because  Austria  lias  brought  thiugs  to  this 
extremity— that  cither  she  must  rule  up  to  the 
Alps,  or  Italy  be  free  to  the  Adriatic ;  for  iu  that 
country  every  nook  of  land  which  remains  inde- 
pendent is  a  danger  for  her  power.'  '  I  wish  for 
no  conquest,'  he  continued,  'but  I  do  wish  to 
maintain  firmly  my  national  and  traditional  policy. 
I  observe  the  treaties  on  condition  that  they  are 
not  violated  in  my  despite.  I  respect  the  territory 
and  the  rights  of  neutral  Powers  ;  but  I  proclaim 
far  and  wide  uiy  sympathy  for  a  people  whose 
history  is  mingled  with  our  own,  and  which 
groans  beneath  foreigm  oppression.'  *Hc  intimated 
at  the  same  time  his  intention  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  quitted  Paris  for  the 
seat  of  war  tm  the  loth  of  May. 

The  Austrian  generals  acted  with  a  strange 
■want  of  decision  and  strategic  skill,  and  they 
were  beaten  iu  every  engagement.  Count 
Gyulai  was  indebted  for  his  position  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  not  to  his  ability  or 
experience,  but  to  the  favour  of  the  Court. 
lie  was  destitute  of  military  talent,  and 
had  not  learned  by  service  in  the  field  how 
to  direct  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
generals,  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  Canrobert, 
Niel,  and  Macilahou,  were  men  of  energy 
and  experience,  and  accustomed  to  war  on 
a  great  scale.  We  need  go  no  further  than 
the  character  of  the  ofhcers  to  whom  the 
Austrians  had  intrusted  the  command  of 
their  brave  and  well-disciplined  forces,  to 
account  for  their  reverses  in  this  campaign. 
The  first  encounter  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  French  and  Sardinians  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  May,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Ticiuo  and  the  Po ;  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate struggle  the  invading  army  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  1000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  200  prisoners. 
The  French  loss  amounted  to  671  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Austrians  were  speedily 
obliged  to  abandon  wholly  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ticino,  and  they  thus  confessed  that 
their  invasion  of  the  Sardinian  territory  had 
been  a  strategic  as  well  as  political  mistake, 
from  which  they  did  not  reap  a  single  ad- 
vantage.    The  great  object  of  the  French 


Emperor  now  was  to  deceive  the  Austrians 
as  to  the  point  from  which  he  intended  to 
make  his  attack,  and  in  this  he  completely 
succeeded.  He  so  manoeuvred  as  to  lead 
them  to  believe  that  he  meant  to  assail 
their  left ;  and  General  Gyulai,  wdio  was 
in  vain  warned  of  his  danger  by  his  subor- 
dinate officers,  accordingly  concentrated  his 
troops  in  that  direction.  But  the  real  point 
of  attack  was  on  the  Austrian  right  at 
Magenta,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
June  a  battle  took  place  there  which  lasted 
tlie  whole  day.  Gyulai  strove  to  repair 
his  mistake  by  sending  his  troops  with  all 
possible  speed  to  the  scene  of  conflict ;  but 
tliey  arrived  there  wearied  by  a  long  and 
rapid  march,  and  without  having  had  time 
to  take  food.  They  fought,  however,  with 
the  most  desperate  courage,  and  defended 
the  ground  inch  by  inch ;  but  in  the  end 
they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  leaving  four 
guns  and  about  7000  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  allie.s.  They  also  lost 
8000  in  killed  and  wounded,  including  five 
generals,  in  this  affair.  The  French  loss 
was  also  very  heavy.  General  Espinasse 
and  General  Clar  were  among  the  slain,  and 
Generals  Wimpften  and  IMellonet  were 
wounded.  The  incapacity  of  General 
Gyulai  was  so  conspicuously  disj)layed  in 
this  engagement  that  he  was  immediately 
deprived  of  the  command.  After  this  hard- 
fought  and  sanguinary  struggle  the  French 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  entered 
Milan  on  the  8th  of  June,  amid  the  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitant.s. 

Their  defeat  at  Magenta  had  cost  the 
Austrians  the  loss  of  Lombardy ;  it  now 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  tliey  were 
to  be  deprived  also  of  the  Veronese  and 
Yenetia.  Their  retreat  from  Magenta  was 
orderly  and  well  conducted.  After  evacu- 
ating iMilau  they  assembled  in  considerable 
force  at  Malegnano.a  place  half-way  between 
Milan  and  Lodi,  which  they  intended  to 
hold  in  order  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body  of  their  army  across  the  Adda. 
Here  they  were  assailed  by  the  French  on 
tlie  8th  of  .June.     They  had  loopholed  the 
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walls  of  the  houses,  and  occupied  the  win- 
di  iws  with  riflemen ;  but  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  the  French  had  fifty 
officers  and  800  men  killed  and  wounded, 
the  Austriaus  were  driven  out  of  the  town 
with  severe  loss. 

At  this  juncture  the  celebrated  patriot 
(iaribaldi  appeared  on  the  scene.  At  the 
head  of  a  band  of  volunteers  about  3700 
iu  number,  containing  100  cavalry,  he  was 
the  first  to  cross  the  Ticino  and  arrive  on 
the  soil  of  Lombardy.  His  spirit-stirring 
proclamation  and  brilliant  reputation  at- 
tracted to  his  standard  great  numbers  of 
the  Italian  youth  of  all  classes,  fired  by  the 
resolution  to  expel  the  hated  Austrian  from 
their  native  land.  The  splendour  of  the 
victories  which  he  had  trained  at  St.  Fermo, 
Varese,  and  Como  was  enhanced  by  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  enemy's  forces 
and  armament.  His  very  name  seemed 
to  inspire  Marshal  Urban,  the  Austrian 
general  opposed  to  him,  with  terror ;  and 
even  at  Eezzato,  where  he  lost  100  out  of 
700  men,  the  enemy  were  so  daunted  by  his 
intrepidity  that  they  abandoned  the  strong 
positions  of  Montechiaro  and  Caistelneddo. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  ^lagenta 
the  Austrian  army,  now  commanded  by 
the  Emperor  in  person,  retreated  across  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  upon  the  line  of  the 
Mincio.  One  corps  occupied  Verona  on 
the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  jMincio,  and  the 
strong  fortress  of  Mantua  was  held  by 
another.  By  the  11th  of  June  the  whole 
army  had  crossed  the  Adda  unmolested  by 
the  allies,  blowing  up  all  the  bridges  as 
they  retreated.  Piaceuza  and  Pavia  were 
abandoned  by  their  garrisons  after  destroy- 
ing the  works,  which  had  been  constructed 
with  great  skill  and  at  enormous  expense. 
The  fortresses  also  of  Lodi  and  Pizzitdiettone 

O 

were  rendered  unserviceable.  The  Austrians 
continued  their  retreat  until  they  had  crossed 
the  Mincio  and  had  taken  shelter  within  the 
lines  of  the  famous  Quadrilateral, where  they 
seemed  about  to  make  a  stand,  protected  at 
the  four  angles  of  the  square  by  the  fortresses 
of  Peschiera,  Verona,  Legnano,  and  jNIantua. 


After  a  short  stay  at  Milan  the  French 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  proceeded 
with  their  troops  to  follow  the  retreating 
Austrians  across  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
On   the    23rd   of    July  the    allied   armies 
extended  in  a  line  from  the  Lago  di  Garda 
to  the  C'hiese  river  at  Carpendolo.     It  was 
thought  not  improbable  that  the  Austrians 
would  contest  the  passage  of  the   jMincio, 
but  no   one  anticipated    that  they   would 
recross  that  river  and  assume  the  offensive, 
instead  of  taking  up  a  strong  and  almost 
impregnable  position  under  the  protection 
of  their  fortresses.     Such,  however,  proved 
to  be  the  case.  They  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  the  whole  of  the  allied  armies  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Chiese,  and  that,  therefore, 
by   moving   forward    at    once    they   could 
attack  them  at  a  disadvantage.    During  the 
night  of  the  23rd  the  Austrians  recrossed 
the  Mincio  in  great  force.      Their  object 
was  to  perform  a  concentric  movement  on 
Alontechiaro,  the  apex   of  the  triangle  of 
which^the  line  of  the  Mincio  was  the  base. 
If  they  had  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out 
they  would  have  obtained  a  sjjlendid  posi- 
tion facing  the  Chiese,  with  the  plain  be- 
tween Lonati  and  Castiglioni  to  manoeuvre 
upon,  and  a  fine  field  for  the  operations  of 
the  numerous  cavalry  of  their  army.     But 
to  secure  the  success  of  such  a  movement  it 
was  evidently  most  desirable  that  it  should 
be  completed  in  one  day,  for  if  two  days 
were  spent  in  effecting  it  the  allies  might 
possibly  defeat  it  by  an   advance.  .  Witli 
their  characteristic  tardiness  they  resolved 
to  devote  two  days  to  the  movement.     A 
little  after  mid-day  they  occupied  a  position 
extending  ten  or  twelve   miles  from  Poz- 
zoleugo  on  the  right  to  Castel  Goffredo  on 
the  left,  down  into  the  plain  of  the  JNIineio, 
intersecting  the  great  road  to  Goito,  with 
the  artillery  reserves   at  Vilba,  the  Fifth 
Corps  occupying  Solferino,  the  key  of  the 
position,    and   the    First    Cavriano.     Here 
they  bivouacked  for  the  night,  intending  to 
start  at  nine  next  morning  towards  Cas- 
tiglione.   The  order  of  march  for  the  follow- 
ing day  was  issued,  but  their  arrangements 
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were  destined  to  a  rude  disturbance,  which, 
though  totally  unexpected  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor  aud  his  officers,  might  have  been 
foreseen.  Louis  Napoleon,  instead  of  re- 
maining in  his  position  west  of  tlie  Chiese, 
moved  his  whole  force  and  occupied  Cas- 
tiglioni  and  Lonato  on  the  very  day  that 
the  Austriaus  made  their  first  advance.  His 
patrols  encountered  those  of  the  enemy  near 
Solferino,  and  he  prepared  liimself  for  a 
new  advance  on  the  very  night  on  which 
the  Austrians  were  so  securely  sleeping  in 
their  bivouacks. 

No  reconnaissance  had  been  made  by  the 
Austrians  to  ascertain  whether  Castiglioni 
and  Lonato  were  occupied  in  force.  They 
were  consequently  not  aware  that  the  whole 
allied  army  was  close  at  hand,  and  did  not 
intend  or  expect  that  an  encounter  would 
take  place  until  the  Imperial  forces  had 
been  leisurely  concentrated  on  the  Chiese 
by  the  march  of  the  following  day.  But  at 
two  in  the  morning  the  allied  army  began 
to  move,  and  as  dawn  broke  the  first  French 
cobimns  appeared  on  the  plains  between 
Holferiuo  and  San  Cassiano.  The  call  of 
drum  and  trumpet,  together  with  the  vol- 
leys from  the  outposts,  roused  the  Austrians 
from  their  bivouacks,  and  they  hastened 
to  strengthen,  as  well  as  the  emergency 
permitted,  the  ground  on  which  they  had 
passed  the  night. 

The  allies  were  not  aware  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Austrians  until  the  morning  of 
the  24th.  They  had  arranged  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  to  make  a  simultaneous  ad- 
vance, and  thtxs  the  two  armies,  amounting 
to  about  400,000  men,  came  into  collision 
almost  tinexpectedly.  The  Piedmontese 
troops,  who  formed  the  left  of  the  alhed 
force,  encountered  the  Austrians  in  front  of 
Eivettella.  Next  them  came  the  division 
under  ilarshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  and 
General  MacMahon,  who  had  been  created 
Duke  of  ^lagenta.  General  Niel  and  IMar- 
shal  C'anrobert  were  further  to  the  right. 
The  key  of  the  Austrian  position  was  the 
village  of  Solferino,  which  on  its  west  side 
rises  on  a  conical  hill  crowned  by  a  square 


tower,  called  from  its  commanding  position 
'the  Spy  of  Italy.'  On  the  east  a  hill  not 
quite  so  abrupt  is  crowned  by  a  church,  and 
flanked  still  more  to  the  right  by  a  ceme- 
tery and  plantation.  The  task  of  carrying 
this  strong  position  de\'olved  on  JNIarshal 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers.  It  was  defended  by  a 
powerful  body  of  infantry  intrenched  in  an 
old  chateau  and  a  large  cemetery,  both  of 
which  were  surrounded  by  thick  and  crenel- 
lated walls.  The  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
from  this  protected  position  checked  the 
advance  of  the  French,  who  fell  in  great 
numbers.  The  Emperor  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment ordered  Forey's  brigades  to  advance 
to  their  assistance,  supported  by  a  division 
of  light  infantry  and  the  artillery  of  the 
Guard.  This  manoeu\Te  decided  the  contest 
in  the  centre.  While  Forey's  division  drove 
the  Austrians  out  of  the  cemetery,  the  light 
infantry  and  the  riflemen  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  obtained 
possession  of  the  conical  hill  and  the  vil- 
lage. The  eminences  near  Solferino  were 
then  successively  carried,  and  at  half-past 
three  the  Austrians  evacuated  the  position, 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  1500 
prisoners,  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
two  colours.  The  French  then  turned  their 
arms  against  Ca\T.iana,  where  the  Duke  of 
Magenta  was  carrying  on  a  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  fight.  The  horrors  of  the  scene  were 
increased  by  a  tremendous  thunderstorm 
which  burst  over  the  battle-field,  darkening 
the  air  and  deluging  the  combatants  with 
rain.  In  the  mid.st  of  this  war  of  the 
elements  Ca\Tiana  was  carried  by  the 
French:  and  the  Austrian  centre  beinj; 
thus  forced,  the  fortime  of  the  day  was 
decided.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was 
frightful.  The  allies  lost  22,000  men 
killed  or  wounded  in  this  sanguinary 
conflict,  but  the  losses  of  the  Austrians, 
though  they  were  defeated,  amounted  only 
to  17,000. 

The  Austrians  on  this  tenible  reverse 
abandoned  the  line  of  the  Miucio,  after 
burning  the  bridges  which  led  across  the 
river  at  Monzembauo,  Vallegio,  and  Goito. 
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Leaving  a  strong  force  in  Pescliiera,  where 
the  Mincio  issues  from  the  Lago  di  Clarda, 
they  took  up  a  position  within  the  lines  of 
the  Quadrilateral,  resting  on  these  four 
almost  impregnable  fortresses.  On  the  1st 
of  August  the  whole  of  the  allied  armies 
crossed  the  Mincio.  Peschiera  was  invested 
by  the  Sardinians,  while  the  French  troojis 
extended  southwards  towards  Mantua.  It 
seemed  a  most  formidable  enterprise  to 
assail  the  Austrians  in  this  position,  but 
Louis  Napoleon  was  aware  that  the  fort- 
resses had  been  so  scantily  provisioned  that 
their  garrisons  must  speedily  have  been 
starved  into  a  surrender — a  fact  unknown 
to  the  Austrian  Emperor.  In  the  midst 
of  the  triumphant  successes  of  the  French 
arms  Europe  was  suddenly  astounded  to 
learn  that  an  interview  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  Emperors  at  Villafranca, 
and  that  they  had  agreed  to  an  armistice, 
^\•hich  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  July  at 
Mllafranca  by  Marshal  Vaillant  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  by  Baron  Hess  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  and  was  to  last  until 
the  15th  of  August. 

The  Emperor  had,  it  ajipears,  for  some 
time  entertained  a  desire  for  peace.  The 
prospect  of  a  protracted  struggle  before  the 
Quadrilateral  at  a  great  distance  from  his 
supplies,  the  enormous  losses  which  his 
army  had  imdergone  in  the  sanguinary  con- 
tests with  the  enemy,  and  the  apprehension 
that  further  successes  of  his  arms  would 
bring  Germany  into  the  field  as  the  auxiliary 
of  Austria,  made  him  anxious  that  the  war 
should  terminate  while  his  laurels  were  still 
untarnished.  He  had  therefore  instructed 
his  Ministers  at  home  to  endeavour  to 
induce  the  British  Government  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  an  armistice.  The  conditions 
proposed  by  him  included  not  only  the  sur- 
render of  Lombardy  and  the  Duchies  to 
Sardinia,  but  also  the  creation  of  Venetia 
into  an  independent  State  under  an  Arch- 
Duke.  It  would  have  been  well  for  Austria 
if  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  had  pos- 
sessed the  foresight  and  moral  courage  to 
give  up  their  Italian  provinces  entirely  to 


the  people  of  Italy  at  this  time,  and  to 
withdraw  within  their  hereditary  dominions. 
But  this  they  were  not  likely  to  do,  either 
on  the  recommendation  of  Britain  or  the 
demand  of  France.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  supported  a  proposal  so  far  short  of 
making  'Italy  free  to  the  Adriatic'  would 
have  drawn  upon  our  Government  the 
odium  of  the  Italians,  who  would  have 
accused  them  of  having  stopped  the  allied 
armies  in  their  career  of  victory,  and  having 
endeavoured  to  'rivet  on  Italy  a  remnant 
of  Austrian  shackles.'  Moreover,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  said — 

'The  scheme  throws  wholly  out  of  the  question 
the  wishes  of  the  Italians  themselves,  and  we  are 
asked  to  propose  to  tlie  belligerents  a  parcelling 
out  of  the  nations  of  Italy  as  if  we  had  any  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  them.  I  cannot  be  a  party 
to  Persigny's  scheme.  If  the  French  Emperor  is 
tired  of  his  war,  and  finds  the  job  tougher  than  ho 
expected,  let  liim  make  what  proposals  he  pleases ; 
but  let  them  he  made  as  from  himself,  formally 
and  officially,  and  let  him  not  ask  us  to  further 
his  suggestions,  and  make  ourselves  answerable 
for  thelJi.' 

'The  French  Emperor,'  as  Mr.  Ashley 
says,  'must  have  anticipated  the  refusal  of 
England  to  become  his  cat's-paw.'  Anyhow, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  acted  for  himself,  and 
on  the  11th  of  Jul)'  a  provisional  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  on  the  basis  that  Lom- 
Ijardy  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  who  was  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  An  Italian  Confederation 
was  to  be  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Po]3e,  of  wdiich  Venetia  was  to  form  a 
part,  though  remaining  under  Austrian 
rule.  The  Grand-Dukes  of  Tuscany  and 
IModena  were  to  return  to  their  dominions, 
but  the  Emperor  of  Austria  gave  a  verbal 
assurance  that  no  force  should  be  employed 
to  restore  them.  The  t\\'o  Emperors  were 
to  ask  the  Pope  to  introduce  indispensable 
reforms  into  his  States.  The  definite  treaty 
was  to  be  settled  in  a  conference  at  Zurich. 

The  arrangement  thus  hastily  made  took- 
the  world  by  surprise,  and  satisfied  no  one 
but  the  Emperors  themselves.  The  general 
feeling  of  Paris  regarding  it  was  summed  up 
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in  the  saying — 'France  lias  made  a  superb 
war,  and  Austria  lias  made  a  superb  peace.' 
Lord  Palmerston  lost  no  time  in  expressing 
Lis  disappointment  at  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  The  Confederation  was  to  consist 
of  four  absolutist  members — the  Pope,  Tus- 
cany, Modena,  and  Naples — while  Piedmont 
stood  alone  in  supporting  liberal  institu- 
tions; and  as  long  as  Austria  was  a  member 
of  the  Confederation,  Italy  would  be  de- 
livered hand  and  foot  into  her  power.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Italian 
States  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
Austria  should  be  prevented  from  intriguing 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  beyond  her 
own  frontier. 

It  has  since  transpired,  what  was  only 
surmised  at  the  time,  that  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  Kossuth  had 
been  called  into  the  counsels  of  the  French 
Emperor  and  Count  Cavour,  who  saw 
clearly  that  a  rising  in  Hungary  would 
greatly  strengthen  their  hands  in  an  Italian 
campaign,  and  would  correspondingly  dis- 
tract and  weaken  the  enem3^  The  Hun- 
garian patriot  was  invited  to  Paris  in  May, 
1859,  along  with  his  brother  exiles,  Teleki 
and  Klapka,  and  after  a  preliminary  con- 
ference with  Prince  Xapoleon,  they  had  a 
long  and  deeply  interesting  interview  with 
the  Emperor.  It  soon  became  apparent  to 
them,  as  Kossuth  had  suspected  from  the 
first,  that  the  main  object  of  Louis  Napoleon 
was  not  the  establishment  of  Hungarian 
independence,  but  the  success  of  the  war  in 
Italy.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Emperor 
that  a  French  army  might  accompany  the 
Hungarian  refugees  to  the  frontier,  and  re- 
main there  for  their  protection,  while  they 
should  march  into  tlie  interior  and  rouse 
their  countrymen  to  arms.  Kossuth  scouted 
this  notion  as  preposterous.  There  would 
be  no  danger  in  the  rear,  he  said,  from 
which  the  Hungarians  would  need  to  lie 
defended.  The  danger  would  be  all  in 
front  and  on  the  flank,  from  which  the 
French  army,  remaining  at  the  place  of 
disembarkation,  could  give  them  no  pro- 
tection.    He  declared,  therefore,  that  the 


refugees  would  only  go  to  Hungary  side 
by  side  with  a  French  army,  which  should 
accompany  them  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  unite  with  them  in  encounter- 
ing the  Austrian  forces.  He  required  also 
a  guarantee  that  the  Emperor  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  would  regard  the  independence 
of  Hungary  as  an  object  of  the  war  co- 
ordinate with  the  liberation  of  Italy ;  that 
they  would  give  him  assurance  that  if 
Hungary  should  take  up  arms  against  Aus- 
tria they  would  not  be  left  in  the  lurch ;  and 
that  in  case  of  victory,  peace  should  not  be 
concluded  with  regard  to  Italy  without 
Hungary  being  liberated  from  the  rule  of 
Austria  and  made  an  independent  state. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Kossuth  was  told  that 
if  he  would  influence  the  Hungarian  sol- 
diers to  come  over  and  fight  against  Austria 
the  Emperor  would  be  under  moral  ohligfi- 
tion  to  assist  HungarJ^  He  replied  that  in 
politics  interest,  and  not  sentiment  or  sym- 
pathy, always  prevailed.  In  the  end  the 
Emperor  professed  himself  fully  convinced 
of  the  rea.sonableness  and  sound  policy  of 
the  course  which  Kossuth  recommended, 
and  declared  his  willingness  to  send  an 
army  to  Hungary  provided  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  Britain  would  remain  neutral. 
Kossuth  expressed  his  conviction  that  he 
could  secure  this  result,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  immediately  set  out  for  London. 

The  Parliamentary  elections  were  then 
in  full  progress,  and  Kossuth's  friends 
were  willing  to  unite  with  the  Whigs  in 
expelling  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  from  office, 
on  condition  that  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Eussell,  would  pledge 
themselves  in  writing  that  Britain  should 
preserve  absolute  neutrality,  even  though 
the  war  should  extend  from  the  Po  to 
the  banks  of  the  iJanube  and  the  Theiss. 
Letters  to  this  effect  from  these  two  states- 
men, and  from  other  three  who  were  to  be 
members  of  the  new  Cabinet,  whose  selec- 
tion had  already  been  virtually  arranged, 
were  handed  to  Kossuth,  with  authority  to 
show  them  to  the  French  Emperor.  Armed 
with  these   proofs   of  the  success  of  his 
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mission,  the  Hungarian  patriot  lost  no  time 
ill  returning  to  the  Continent.  He  found 
the  French  Emperor  at  Villeggio,  which  had 
been  tlie  headquarters  of  tlie  Austrian  Em- 
peror the  night  before  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino.  On  showing  his  credentials  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  was  informed  that  the  Emperor 
was  firmly  decided  to  make  Hungary  inde- 
pendent. '  Consider  it,'  he  said,  'an  accom- 
plished fact ;  let  us  talk  about  how  to  do  it 
and  when.'  Immediate  steps  were  taken 
by  Kossuth  and  the  other  Hungarian  com- 
patriots at  Turin  to  carry  out  the  measures 
agreed  upon.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the 
French  who  belonged  to  Hungary  were 
released  and  formed  into  an  Hungarian 
column,  under  Hungarian  officers,  with  their 
national  flag  and  uniform,  and  they 
speedily  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000. 
In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for 
action,  when  everything  promised  success 
to  the  projected  enterprise,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  Hungary  appeared  to  be  within 
sight,  the  news  that  an  armistice  had 
been  concluded  between  the  Emperors  of 
France  and  Austria,  to  be  followed  by 
a  peace,  fell  upon  the  Hungarian  com- 
mittee like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  Cavour  was  furious,  and  denounced 
the  miserable  patched-up  peace  in  the 
most  indignant  terms.  '  Tliis  jjeace  shall 
not  come  to  pass,'  he  said  ;  '  this  treaty 
shall  not  be  executed.  If  necessary  I 
will  become  a  conspirator!  a  revolutionist! 
but  this  treaty  shall  not  be  executed.  No  ! 
a  thousand  times  No '  Never,  never ! '  He 
at  once  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  King,  and  left  the  camp  for  Turin. 
But  he  had  raised  a  spirit  in  the  Duchies 
and  the  Papal  States  which  in  no  long  time 
succeeded  in  realizing  his  project  of  a 
Northern  Italian  kingdom,  in  defiance  of 
the  Franco-Austrian  settlement  at  Villa- 
franca. 

The  scheme  of  an  Italian  confederation 
was  not  proposed  by  Austria  but  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  whose  mind  it  had  been  float- 
ing for  many  years.  The  British  Cabinet 
stated  without  delay,  in  a  despatch  to  Paris, 

VOL.  iv. 


their  strong  objections  to  its  terms.  Lord 
Palmerstou  also,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Per- 
signy,  pointed  out  that  by  becoming  a  pro- 
minent member  of  an  Italian  confederation, 
the  footing  of  Austria  in  Italy  was  more 
firmly  established  than  before.  '  Austria,' 
he  added,  'ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
strictly  excluded  from  all  right  of  interfer- 
ence, political  or  military,  bej^ond  her  own 
frontiers.  If  this  be  not  done  nothing  is 
done,  and  everything  will  very  soon  have 
to  begin  all  over  again.'  As  the  treaty 
did  not  embody  the  verbal  engagement 
given  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Villa- 
fraiica,  that  he  would  not  employ  his  troops 
in  restoring  the  Arch-Dukes,  an  official 
remonstrance  was  sent  by  our  Government 
to  Vienna,  whicli  declared  that  'a  provision 
for  the  employment  of  French  or  Austrian 
forces  to  put  down  the  clearly  expressed 
will  of  the  people  of  Central  Italy  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, not  be  justifiable.'  The  leaning 
of  the  ^'rench  representatives  to  Austria 
during  the  negotiations  at  Zurich  was  so 
evident,  that  Lord  Palmerston  pithily  said 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  famous  de- 
claration, 'Italy  shall  be  restored  to  herself,' 
was  being  turned  into  '  Italy  shall  be  sold 
to  Austria.'  But  there  were  influences  at 
^^•ork  which  completely  baffled  the  intrigues 
and  designs  of  both  parties.  ^Meanwhile  the 
Congress  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Zurich, 
France  and  Austria  had  engaged  them- 
selves to  summon  was  postponed,  owing 
to  the  publication,  in  Paris,  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  'The  Pope  and  the  Congress,' 
the  real  authorship  of  ^\  liicli  was  ascribed 
to  the  French  Emperor.  Among  other 
important  changes,  it  advocated  the  re- 
striction of  the  temporal  government  of 
the  Pope  to  the  city  of  Pome  alone.  The 
Austrian  Government  was  so  much  offended 
by  this  proposal  that  they  refused  to  enter 
into  the  Congress  unless  France  would 
come  under  engagement  not  to  support  the 
views  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet.  And  this 
the  French  Government  declined  to  do. 
The  British  Government,  on  their  part, 
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declined  to  take  any  steps  to  extricate  the 
French  Emperor  from  the  dilemma  in  whicli 
he  had  placed  himself  by  the  hastily  ad- 
justed peace  of  ViUafranca.*  The  people  of 
Central  Italy  were  firmly  resolved  to  resist 
the  retnrn  of  their  former  rulers,  and  they 
steadily  adhered  to  their  determination  to 
be  incoi-porated  with  Piedmont,  under  the 
sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  the  mean- 
time their  leaders  carried  on  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  showed  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  their  affairs  that  the  people  were 
well  able  to  govern  themselves.  No  one 
could  now  doubt  that  there  were  in  them, 
as  Garibaldi  said,  '  the  elements  of  a  great 
nation,'  and  that,  the  incubns  of  Austrian 
domination  having  been  removed,  they 
might  be  safely  left  to  work  out  tlieir 
deliverance  without  the  intervention  of 
diplomacy. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  Tuscany  had 
formally  tendered  her  annexation  to  Sar- 
dinia, and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month 
the  Eomagna  had  followed  her  example. 
But  Victor  Emmanuel  was  so  hampered  by 
his  engagements  with  France  and  the  dread 
of  a  renewal  of  war  with  Austria  that  he 
was  obliged  to  decline  the  offers  made  to  him, 

*  The  Emperor  continued,  however,  to  jiresa  this 
scheme  upon  the  British  Ministry,  and  in  the  end 
the  Cabinet  decided  to  intimate  their  willingness 
to  enter  upon  a  Congress  provided  that  it  was 
distinctly  understood  that  force  should  not  in  any 
circumstances  be  employed  to  compel  the  Duchies 
to  receive  back  their  sovereigns  ;  but,  as  he  was 
well  aware,  Austria,  and  probably  Russia,  would 
not  agree  to  this  condition.  He  frankly  admitted 
to  Lord  Cowley  Ithat  he  had  made  a  great  mistake 
in  allowing  the  clause  respecting  the  Duchies  to  find 
a  place  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  ViUafranca, 
but  under  the  belief  th.at  the  people  of  Central  Italy 
would  not  object  to  take  back  their  sovereigns,  he 
had  entered  into  engagements  with  Austria  from 
which  he  could  not  now  recede.  Lord  Cowley  was 
quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  Emperor  'looks  there- 
fore to  the  assembling  of  a  Congress  as  o]iening  a  door 
of  escape  from  his  difficulties  ;  he  knows  not  how, 
neither  does  he  mucli  care.'  'The  whole  scheme,' 
the  Queen  wrote  to  Lord  Jolm  liussell,  '  is  the  often 
attempted  one  that  England  should  take  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire,  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  reliev- 
ing the  Emperor  Napoleon  from  his  engagements  to 
Austria  and  the  Pope,  whatever  they  may  be,  and 
of  m.aking  proposals  which,  if  they  lead  to  war,  we 
should  be  in  honour  bound  to  support  by  arms.' 


though  ill  his  reply  he  did  not  conceal  his 
sympathy  with  tlie  attempt  to  promote  the 
'  constitution  of  a  strong  kingdom  which 
shall  defend  the  independence  of  Italy.' 
Every  day  made  it  more  evident  that  the 
Italian  question  could  no  longer  be  settled 
by  European  diplomacy,  but  that  it  could 
only  be  solved,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  remarked, 
'by  the  will,  the  energy,  the  sentiment, 
and  thought  of  the  population  themselves.' 
The  Provisional  Governments  of  Tuscany 
and  the  j3£milia  (which  comprised  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  and  the 
Legations)  announced  about  the  end  of 
February  that  on  the  11th  and  12tli  of 
March  the  people  would  be  called  upon  to 
vote  by  ballot  and  universal  suffrage,  on  the 
question  of  their  annexation  to  Sardinia  or 
their  erection  into  a  separate  kingdom. 
When  the  vote  was  taken  it  was  found  that 
only  15,681  had  given  their  approval  of  the 
latter,  while  792, .577  had  decided  in  favour 
of  annexation.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
shattered  state  of  her  finances,  and  the 
internal  dissensions  of  her  empire,  made  it 
impossible  for  Austria  to  renew  the  war 
in  Italy  for  the  restoration  of  the  Arch- 
Dukes.  The  French  Emperor  had  now  no 
wish  for  their  recall.  Victor  Emmanuel 
had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  thus  freely 
tendered  to  him. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  project 
had  been  mooted  of  ceding  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  France  in  return  for  her  assent  to  the 
annexation  of  Central  Italy  to  Sardinia. 
When  the  Emperor  of  the  French  entered 
upon  the  war  with  Austria  he  announced 
that  he  did  so  for  an  'idea' — the  'restoration 
of  Italy  to  herself,'  and  her  emancipation 
from  foreign  control ;  and  he  emphatically 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  territorial  ag- 
grandisement as  the  result  of  his  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsida.  But 
it  now  appeared  that  at  the  outset  he  had 
stipulated  in  his  negotiations  with  Sardinia 
that  Savoy  and  Nice  were  to  be  ceded  to 
him  in  return  for  his  services  in  delivering 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  from  the  Austrian 
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yoke,  and  making  Italy  free  'from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic'  When  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franea  fell  so  far  short  of  what  he  had  led 
the  Italians  to  expect,  he  did  not  venture 
to  press  a  demand  for  his  stipulated  recom- 
pense, to  which,  indeed,  on  his  own  showing, 
he  was  not  entitled.  But  now  that  Tuscany 
and  Emilia,  as  well  as  Lombardy,  had  been 
incorporated  with  the  Sardinian  kingdom, 
the  recovery  of  the  'natural  frontiers'  of 
France  towards  the  Alps  was  propounded, 
and  it  was  declared  that  Savoy  and  Nice 
M-ere  necessary  to  France  for  the  safety  of 
her  territory  in  that  quarter.  In  short,  it 
became  evident  that  the  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  the  House  of  Savoy  was  to 
be  the  price  of  the  Emperor's  assent  to  the 
annexation  of  Tuscany  and  the  two  Duchies 
to  Sardinia,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  his 
troops  from  Lombardy. 

The  announcement  of  this  unprincipled 
demand  roused  a  feeling  of  indignation 
tliroughout  Europe,  and  excited  strong  dis- 
trust of  the  Emp)eror's  intentions  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  him  as  the  disinterested 
liberator  of  Europe.  Lord  Cowley  did  all 
he  could  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be 
a  false  step.  '  We  have  been  made  regular 
dupes,'  wrote  the  Queen  to  Lord  John 
Eussell.  '  The  return  to  an  English  alliance, 
universal  peace,  respect  for  treaties,  com- 
mercial fraternity,  &c.,  &c.,  were  the  blinds 
to  cover,  before  Europe,  a  policy  of  spolia- 
tion. As  to  the  claim  itself  it  is  wanting 
in  all  excuse,  however  ingenious  the  Em- 
peror may  be.  Sardinia  is  being  aggrandized 
solely  at  the  expense  of  Austria  and  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  and  France  is  to  be 
compensated.  If  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
are  dangerous  to  a  neighbour,  the  weaker 
Power  must  give  them  up  to  the  stronger!' 
Lord  John  Russell  lost  no  time  in  making 
both  France  and  Sardinia  aware  of  the 
feeling  of  indignation  and  alarm  which  the 
proposed  cession  of  territory  would  create 
in  Britain.  The  press  unanimously  enforced 
the  warning,  and  leading  statesmen  on  both 


sides  re-echoed  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

'  Wheu  we  remember,'  said  Lord  Grey,  '  the 
language  that  was  used  in  France  before  the 
breaking  out  of  tlie  war,  the  solemn  protestations 
of  her  desire  up  to  the  last  moment  to  preserve 
peace,  her  asseverations  even  after  the  war  had 
made  some  progi-ess,  tliat  slie  liad  no  selfish  object 
in  view,  and  had  no  intention  of  promoting  her 
territorial  aggrandisement,  can  wc  believe  that 
these  assertions  werj  made  while  at  the  same 
time  there  existed  a  'private  stipulation  for  divid- 
ing the  prey,  entered  into  before  the  cpiarrel  took 
place,  and  before  the  liooty  could  be  obtained.  If 
sucli  a  compact  were  entered  into  between  France 
and  Sardinia,  I  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  a  case  of  more  flagrant 
iuiiiiiit}'.     I  hope  these  things  are  not  true.' 

From  the  statements  made  by  the  French 
Emperor  to  Lord  Cowley,  and  from  what 
was  known  through  other  channels,  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  not  absolutely  bound  to 
surrender  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France;  but 
there  had  been  a  kind  of  under.standing 
that,  under  certain  circumstances  which 
might  occur,  the  Emperor  might  obtain  that 
coveted  territory  in  order  to  secure  his 
co-operation  in  the  war.  Cavour  was  most 
reluctant  to  comply  with  the  demand  when 
it  was  formally  presented  to  him,  and  only 
yielded  at  last  when  he  found  that  without 
sacrificing  these  provinces  the  consent  of 
the  Emperor  to  the  incorporation  of  Central 
Italy  Avith  Sardinia  could  not  be  secured. 
Sir  James  Hudson,  our  ambassador  at  Turin, 
wrote  (1st  May)  to  Lord  John  Eussell — 
'  Cavour  resisted  some  of  the  demands  of 
Bendetti  (the  French  Minister),  and  so 
stoutly  that  upon  his  telling  Bendetti,  who 
threatened  the  withdra.val  of  the  French 
troops,  that  "  the  sooner  they  were  gone  the 
better,"  the  Frenchman  drew  a  letter  from 
his  pocket  which  contained  the  private 
instructions  of  the  Emperor,  and  said,  "^ly 
orders  are  to  withdraw  the  troops,  but  not 
to  France ;  they  will  occupy  Bologna  and 
Florence."  And  then,  but  not  till  then, 
Cavour  knocked  under.' 

This  act  of  spoliation  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  prevented  if  the  other 
great    PoM'ers    of    Europe    had    protested 
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agaiust  it  as  decieledly  as  Britain  did. 
But  llussia,  to  serve  her  own  purposes, 
gave  her  silent  consent  to  it.  Prussia 
was,  as  usual,  timid  and  hesitating,  while 
Austria  exjjressed  her  delight  that  Sardinia 
was  about  to  be  despoiled  by  her  own  ally, 
and  was  about  to  have  justice  meted  out  to 
lier  according  to  her  own  code.  After  the 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  Prance  had  been  signed,  the  farce  of 
consulting  the  people  respecting  it  was 
performed.  French  agents  had  for  some 
time  been  busy  in  the  couutfy,  and  so 
successfully  had  they  manipidated  the 
suffrages  of  the  inliabitants  that  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  when  the  voting  closed, 
only  235  in  Savoy  and  160  in  Nice  were 
reported  to  have  voted  against  the  cession. 
AVhen  the  intended  annexation  of  Savoy 
to  France  was  first  made  known,  Switzer- 
land, whose  position  was  greatly  affected 
by  this  step,  became  alarmed,  and  claimed 
that  the  districts  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny, 
bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  Sardinia  in  1815, 
under  a  guarantee  for  their  neutrality, 
shoidd  now  be  handed  over  to  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  While  the  question  of 
cession  was  undecided  M.  Thouvenel,  the 
French  Secretary,  held  out  to  the  Swiss 
Government  the  hope  that  their  claim 
would  be  entertained.  But  so  soon  as 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  was  secured  they 
were  informed  that  France  would  do  nothing 
more  than  hold  these  districts  under  the 
condition  of  maintaining  the  neutrality 
imposed  on  Sardinia  by  the  treaty  of  1815. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that  France  might 
be  induced  to  cede  a  strip  of  territory,  so 
as  to  leave  the  Lake  of  Geneva  wholly  to 
the  Swiss,  and  to  provide  them  with  a 
strategic  line  on  the  frontier  of  the  Valais. 
Lord  Palnierston,in  a  letter  to  M.  Thouvenel, 
made  an  earnest  appeal  in  favour  of  this 
concession,  and  pointed  out  that  every  argu- 
ment which  France  had  employed  to  justify 
her  demand  that  Sardinia  should  grant  a 
strategic  frontier  for  the  military  security 
of  the  French  territory,  might  be  employed 


with  greater  force  by  Switzerland  in  asking 
protection  for  the  territory  of  the  Confeder- 
ation. But  his  apjieals  both  to  the  sense  of 
justice  and  the  generosity  of  the  French 
Emperor  were  fruitless ;  and  some  of  his 
officers  were  even  heard  to  affirm  that  it 
was  '  the  intention  of,  and  a  necessity  for, 
France  to  annex  Geneva.' 

The  success  of  the  Emperor  in  the  spolia- 
tion of  Sardinia  seems  to  have  whetted  his 
appetite  for  further  territorial  acquisitions. 
He  was  reported  to  have  said  that  in  order 
to  complete  her  line  of  defence  it  was 
necessary  for  France  to  obtain  some  territory 
on  the  side  of  Germany.  The  frontier  im- 
posed upon  France  in  1815  ought  therefore 
to  be  so  extended  as  to  include  the  Palatinate, 
the  fortress  of  Landau,  and  the  districts 
of  Saarbruck  and  Saarlouis — places  which, 
indeed,  became  in  1870  the  first  point  of  his 
attack  on  Prussia.  '  The  Emperor's  mind,' 
said  Lord  Palmerston,  'seems  as  full  of 
schemes  as  a  warren  is  full  of  rabbits,  and 
like  rabbits  his  schemes  go  to  ground  for 
the  moment  to  avoid  notice  or  antagonism.' 
The  distrust  which  his  conduct  had  excited 
in  Britain  was  openly  expressed  by  states- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  House  ;  and  their 
frank  and  explicit  expressions  of  opinion 
and  feeling,  together  M'ith  the  measures 
which  the  Legislature  considered  it  neces- 
sary at  this  juncture  to  carry  out  for  the 
protection  of  the  country,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Emperor,  indicating,  as  he  said,  an 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  him  which  might 
lead  to  war  between  the  two  countries.  But 
he  was  calmly  but  firmly  informed,  both 
by  Lord  Cowley  and  the  Prime  Ministei-, 
that  he  had  no  one  but  himself  to  blame 
for  the  feeling  of  distrust  which  existed, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe; 
that  confidence  depended  not  on  words,  but 
on  deeds,  and  that  good  faith  must  be  kept 
if  peace  was  to  be  maintained. 

The  reorganization  of  Italy  was  not  com- 
plete so  long  as  Yenetia  was  held  in  the 
iron  grasp  of  Austria,  and  the  Two  Sicilies 
were  writhing  under  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  had  drawn  down  the  execration 
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of  tlie  whole  civilized  world.  The  savage 
old  tyrant,  Ferdinand  II.,  had  gone  to  his 
account  on  the  22ud  of  May,  1859,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  II. — 
Bomba,  as  he  was  termed  from  the  shape 
of  his  head — then  in  his  twenty-third  year. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  young  monarch  would 
inaugurate  a  new  and  more  beneficent  era 
of  government,  but  under  the  influence  of 
the  Austrian  party  at  Xaples  he  showed 
himself  resolved  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father.  The  old  system  of  corrup- 
tion and  tyranny,  of  espionage  and  military 
imprisonment,  was  maintained ;  and  every 
aspiration  for  the  liberty  which  was  now 
enjoyed  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma, 
M'as  relentlessly  crushed.  Two  months  after 
the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  Lord  John 
liussell,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Elliot,  the  British 
IMinister  at  Naples,  said,  'The  King  has 
now  to  choose  between  the  ruin  of  his  evil 
counsellors  or  his  own.  If  he  supports  or 
upholds  them,  and  places  himself  under 
their  guidance,  it  requires  not  much  fore- 
sight to  predict  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
will  cease  to  reign  at  Naples,  by  whatever 
combination,  regal  or  republican,  it  may  be 
replaced.'  The  prediction  was  speedily 
fulfilled.  King  Bomba  was  every  ■way 
worthy  of  the  vile  race  from  which  he 
.sprung.  Deaf  to  the  remonstrances  even 
of  friendly  courts  who  were  anxious  to 
maintain  him  on  the  throne,  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  untaught  by  the 
events  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Duchies 
and  in  Eomagna,  he  persisted  in  maintain- 
ing the  arbitrary  and  cruel  system  which 
had  made  his  father's  memory  abhorred ; 
and  at  length  his  subjects  saw  no  way  of 
escape  from  intolerable  oppression  but  by 
expelling  him  from  the  throne. 

The  Sicilians  were  the  first  to  rise  in 
arms  against  his  authority.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  April  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Palermo,  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  island. 
Messina,  Catania,  and  Agrigentum  declared 
against  the  Government.  Frequent  col- 
lisions took  place  between  the  insurgents 
and  the  royal  troops,  in  which  the  former, 


though  fighting  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
regard  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  equip- 
ments, were  generally  successful.  After  the 
contest  had  been  carried  on  in  the  island 
for  a  month  without  any  direct  assistance 
from  Italy,  the  great  Italian  patriot  himself 
came  to  their  aid.  He  sailed  from  Genoa 
on  the  5th  of  May  with  a  body  of  about 
2000  men,  and  landed  at  ^Marsala  on  the 
11th,  in  full  view  of  two  Neapolitan  frigates. 
On  his  voyage  he  lay  for  a  day  or  two  at 
Talmonia,  on  the  Iloman  frontier,  from 
which  he  issued  a  spirit-stirring  proclama- 
tion, calling  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marches,  the  Eoman  Campagna,  and  the 
Neapolitan  territory  to  rise,  so  as  to  divide 
the  enemy's  forces,  while  he  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Sicilian  patriots.  'Italy 
and  Victor  Emmanuel!'  he  added,  'that  was 
our  battle-cry  when  we  crossed  the  Ticino; 
it  will  resound  into  the  very  depths  of 
Etna.'  He  assumed  the  title  of  'Dictator 
in  Sicily,'  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Three  days  after  his  lauding  on  the  island 
he  defeated  the  Eoj^al  forces— 3500  in  num- 
ber— at  Calatafimi,  and  boldly  advanced 
with  his  handful  of  men  upon  Palermo. 
On  the  27tli  of  May  he  attacked,  and  after 
a  sharp  contest  carried,  the  town  and  drove 
the  Neapolitan  troops  into  the  citadel. 
Aided  by  the  fleet  in  the  harbour,  they 
inhumanly  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
town;  biit  on  the  31st,  on  the  proposal  of 
General  Lanza,  the  Neapolitan  commander, 
an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  the  troops 
subsequently  evacuated  the  citadel  and  em- 
barked for  Naples,  under  an  arrangement 
with  Garibaldi.  After  resting  at  Palermo 
for  a  short  time  to  organize  the  Sicilian 
levies,  the  'Dictator'  advanced  to  Mclazzo, 
where  he  encountered,  and  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  he  was  in  imminent  per- 
sonal danger,  defeated  a  large  body  of  Nea- 
politans under  General  Bosco.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Mes- 
sina, but  the  Neapolitan  troops  continued 
to  hold  the  citadel — the  only  spot  of  ground 
in  the  island  which  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Eoyalist  forces.     At  this  time 
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Garibaldi  narrowly  escaped  assassination 
at  the  hands  of  a  miscreant  who  was  alleged 
to  have  been  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the 
affrighted  tyrant. 

It  was  strongly  suspected  at  the  time 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  powerful 
Minister,  Count  Cavour,  who  had  now 
resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Ministry,  must  have  instigated  and 
encouraged  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and 
there  were  strong  reasons  why  they  should 
have  done  so;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  Cavour  would, 
indeed,  have  preferred  being  left  free  for  a 
time  to  consolidate  the  new  acquisitions  to 
the  Sardinian  territory,  but  it  w-as  impos- 
sible for  him  or  for  any  one  to  arrest  the 
movement  which  was  now  begun,  and  was 
gathering  strength  at  every  step.  The  pro- 
tests and  threatenings  of  the  Great  Powers, 
however — France  included — compelled  the 
Sardinian  Government  to  pubbsh  (18th 
May)  a  declaration  that  it  had  'disapproved 
of  Garibaldi's  expedition,  and  attempted  to 
prevent  its  departure  by  such  means  as 
prudence  and  tlie  laws  would  permit.'  But 
it  mattered  not  how  despotic  Powers  might 
denounce  and  threaten,  or  the  Sardinian 
Government  disclaim.  The  uprising  of  the 
Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  was  far  beyond 
the  control  of  Courts  and  Cabinets. 

The  infatuated  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
now  thoroughly  alive  to  the  perilous  con- 
■dition  in  which  his  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
conduct  had  placed  him,  had  at  the  end  of 
June  dismissed  his  infamous  Minister  of 
Police  and  other  obnoxious  officers  of  State, 
and  formed  a  new  Ministry  of  a  liberal 
character.  He  at  the  same  time  offered  to 
his  Neapolitan  subjects  the  Constitution  of 
1848,  and  to  the  Sicilians  the  Constitution 
of  1812,  or  any  other  Constitution  they 
might  prefer.  But  his  concessions  came  too 
late.  The  conviction  had  become  general 
that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  pro- 
fessions and  promises  wrung  from  him  by 
the  terror  of  deposition,  and  that  there  was 
no  safetj'  for  the  constitutional  freedom  of 
the  country  but  in  the  expulsion    of   the 


detested  Bourbons  from  the  throne.  In 
this  extremity  the  wretched  monarch  ap- 
pealed to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  to 
assist  him  in  his  hour  of  need;  but  at  this 
juncture  they  had,  one  and  all,  their  hands 
full  at  home,  and  were  obliged  to  let  'I 
dare  not  wait  upon  I  would.'  He  even 
stooped  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Sardinia,  against 
which  only  a  few  months  before  he  was 
plotting  in  conjunction  with  Austria  and 
the  Pope.  But  all  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
could  do  for  him  was  to  address  a  letter 
to  Garibaldi  (on  tlie  22ud  of  Jixly)  nrging 
him  not  to  invade  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory. '  The  patriot  General,  however,  re- 
spectfully responded  that  he  could  not 
obey  His  Majesty's  injunctions.  He  was 
called  for  by  the  people  of  Naples,  whom 
he  had  tried  in  vain  to  restrain.  If  he 
should  now  hesitate  he  .should  endanger 
the  cause  of  Italy.' 

On  the  19th  of  August  Garibaldi  crossed 
the  straits  from  IMessina,  and  effected  a  land- 
ing at  Melito.  His  forces  having  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  landing  of  General  Cosenz, 
with  large  bodies  of  his  followers,  he  at- 
tacked the  Fort  of  Eeggio,  which,  after  a 
short  fire,  surrendered.  The  garrison  were 
allowed  to  evacuate  the  place,  leaving  be- 
hind them  .500  stand  of  arms,  many  guns, 
and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition.  Gari- 
baldi next  advanced  on  San  Giovanni, 
where  a  strong  body  of  Neapolitans  had 
taken  refuge  on  aljandoning  Eeggio.  He 
made  his  arrangements  so  skilfully  that 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  on  all 
sides.  Feeling  confident  that  they  would 
sun-ender  he  forbade  his  men  to  fire,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
from  the  Eoyalists,  and  .shouts  of  'Viva 
Garibaldi  1  Viva  Italia  !'  were  heard.  Gari- 
baldi himself  then  went  down  among  them, 
and  was  most  enthusiastically  received, 
the  soldiers  'hugging  and  embracing  him.' 
They  were  about  2000  in  number,  and 
when  they  were  told  that  they  might  re- 
turn to  their  homes  they  laid  down  their 
arms  and  joyfully  availed  themselves  of 
the  permission. 
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Similar  defections  of  tlie  Neapolitan 
troops  rapidly  followed  in  other  places. 
Six  regiments  of  infantry  refused  to  march 
against  the  invaders,  and  shouted  'Viva 
Garibaldi ! '  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons 
that  were  sent  to  snijpress  the  rising  at 
Toggia  joined  the  insurgents.  General 
Floraz,  who  commanded  in  Apulia,  in- 
formed the  Government  that  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  staff'.  The  Bourbon  dynasty 
was  obviously  doomed,  and  in  this  extrem- 
ity the  Count  of  Syracuse,  uncle  of  Francis 
II.,  wrote  to  him  on  the  24th  of  August, 
earnestly  urging  him  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  who  had  '  released 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  left 
them  to  be  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies.' 
The  king,  however,  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  cling  to  his  throne  to  the  last, 
and  lingered  on  at  Naples  making  fruitless 
efforts  to  conciliate  his  subjects.  But  his 
Ministry  resigned  in  a  body,  and  some  of 
them  fled  for  refuge  on  board  a  Briti.sh 
man-of-war  in  the  harbour ;  and  every  day 
brought  tidings  of  fresh  defections  in  the 
army  and  open  revolt  in  the  towns.  The 
case  had  evidently  become  hopeless,  and  on 
the  6tli  of  September  Francis  11.,  exclaim- 
ing in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, '  Then  I  am 
abandoned  by  all,'  embarked  for  the  strong 
fortress  of  Gaeta,  which,  with  Capua,  was 
all  that  now  remained  to  him  of  his  domin- 
ions. Two  days  afterwards  Garibaldi,  with 
a  few  of  his  staff,  entered  Naples  by  rail- 
way from  Salerno,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  inhabitants  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  delight. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal 
States  were  preparing  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  them  by  the  Sicilians  and 
Neapolitans,  and  at  Tesaro,  Montrefelto, 
Urbino,  and  other  towns,  the  citizens 
rose  in  revolt,  and  proclaimed  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  their  sovereign.  The  move- 
ment was  attended  with  considerable 
danger,  for  the  Papal  Government  had 
collected  a  large  army  of  mercenaries,  en- 
listed from  various  countries,  many  of  them 
from  Ireland,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 


endeavouring  to  recover  by  force  of  arms 
the  territories  which  it  had  already  lost, 
and  suppressing  any  attempt  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  lloman  States  to 
throw  off  the  Papal  yoke.  This  hetero- 
geneous force  had  been  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Lamoriciere,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  busily  employed  in 
organizing  and  drilling  his  troops,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  action.  Tliis  proceeding 
afforded  Cavour  an  excuse  for  sending  an 
army  into  the  Papal  territories,  and  annex- 
ing them  to  the  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy. 
He  saw  that  unless  this  step  was  taken 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  decision, 
Garibaldi,  flushed  with  his  extraordinary 
successes  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  would  with- 
out doubt  march  upon  Eomo,  and  by  coming 
into  collision  with  the  French  troops  in 
that  city,  would  bring  great  disasters,  if  not 
entire  ruin,  on  the  national  cause.  Cavour 
therefore,  on  the  7th  of  September,  sent  a 
peremptory  demand  to  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
the  Papal  secretary,  for  the  immediate  dis- 
armament of  the  mercenary  forces  levied 
by  tlie  Pope.  He  declared  that  the  'or- 
ganization of  such  corps  not  consisting,  as 
in  all  civilized  Governments,  of  citizens  of 
the  country,  but  of  men  of  all  languages, 
nations,  and  religions,  deeply  offends  the 
jjublic  conscience  of  Italy  and  Europe.' 
King  Victor  Emmanuel's  conscience,  he 
added,  could  not  permit  him  to  remain  a 
passive  sf)ectator  of  the  liloody  repression 
with  which  the  arms  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries would  extinguish  every  manifes- 
tation of  national  feeling.  He  therefore 
invited  the  Government  to  disband  and 
dissolve  those  forces,  the  existence  of  which 
was  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Italy.  As 
Cavour  no  doubt  expected  and  wished,  a 
peremptory  refusal  was  returned  to  this 
demand. 

The  Italian  Minister  issued,  a  few  days 
later,  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
Sardinia,  in  which  he  rested  the  defence  of 
his  proceedings  on  the  broad  and  mucli 
sounder  plea  of  the  danger  to  the  interests 
of   the    new  kingdom   and    to   the    M'hole 
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Peninsula,  arising  from  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  tlie  Papal  States.     He  said : — 

'  By  tlie  cries  of  tlie  insurgents  of  the  Marches 
and  of  Umbria  the  whole  of  Italy  has  been  moved. 
No  power  can  prevent  thousands  of  Italians  from 
rushing  from  the  centre  and  from  the  north  of  the 
Peuhisula  to  the  aid  of  their  brothers  threatened 
with  disasters  sinnlar  to  those  of  Perugia.  If  the 
Government  of  Sardinia  remained  passive  amid 
this  universal  emotion,  it  would  place  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  nation.  The  generous 
outburst  which  the  events  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
have  produced  in  the  multitudes  would  degenerate 
at  once  into  anarchy  and  disorder.^^  Were  he  to 
suffer  this,  the  King  would  be  wanting  in  his 
duties  towards  the  Italians  and  towards  Europe.' 
lie  had  therefore  'ordered  his  troops  to  enter 
Umbria  and  the  Marches,  to  re-establish  order 
there,  and  to  leave  the  populations  a  free  field  for 
the  manifestation  of  their  sentiments.'  The  circu- 
lar concluded  with  a  statement  under  which  the 
Pope  nuist  have  winced  greatly, '  that  the  spectacle 
of  the  unanimity  of  the  patriotic  sentiments  which 
had  burst  forth  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy 
would  remind  the  Sovereign  Pontift"  that  he  had 
some  years  before  been  the  sublime  inspirer  of  this 
great  national  movement.' 

'  It  is  the  unbcaralile  tyranny  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns of  Southern  Italy,'  said  the  Timea;  'it  is 
the  massacre  of  Perugia,  tlie  prisons  of  Palermo, 
and  the  dungeons  of  St.  Elmo,  which  have  given 
to  the  people  of  Southern  Italy  the  right  to  call 
for  a  deliverer,  and  which  have  given  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  the  same  e.xcuse  for  assuming  tlie 
crown  of  Naples  which  AVilliam  of  Orange  had  for 
accepting  that  of  England.  Upon  this  princi]ile, 
and  no  other,  Victor  Emmanuel  can  vindicate  his 
own  presence  in  Southern  Italy,  and  upon  this 
title  he  will  be  fully  justified  in  jiutting  an  end  to 
the  war  by  one  decisive  movement' 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  their  designs  into 
effect.  By  the  10th  of  September  their 
forces  had  been  concentrated  upon  the 
frontiers  by  General  Fanti,  Commander-in- 
Cliief.  The  division  intended  to  operate 
ill  tlie  Marches  was  commanded  by  General 
Cialdini,  who  crossed  the  boundary  on  the 
lltli,  and  marched  upon  Pesaro,  Fano,  and 
Urbino.  On  the  morning  of  the  12tli  the 
fortress  of  Pesaro  surrendered  after  being 
cannonaded  during  the  nitrht,  and  the  "ar- 
rison  of  1200  men  were  taken  ^jrisoners. 
Fano    was    next    taken    by   assault,    and 


Urbino  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  division  under  General  Delia 
Pocca,  sent  into  Umbria,  invested  Perugia, 
which,  after  a  few  shots  from  the  Sardinian 
batteries,  surrendered  with  the  garrison  of 
1700  men.  Foligno  and  Spoleto  were  next 
taken  after  a  short  resistance.  General 
Lamoriciere,  at  the  head  of  8000  or  9000 
men,  had  fallen  back  upon  Loretto,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  fortress  of  Ancona, 
and  the  two  Sardinian  generals,  by  a  skilful 
movement  of  their  forces,  succeeded  in 
hemming  him  in  on  all  sides,  so  that  he 
had  no  means  of  reaching  Ancona  except 
by  forcing  liis  way  through  their  army.  He 
was  therefore  compelled  to  give  tliem  battle 
on  the  18th.  After  an  obstinate  struggle 
the  Papal  forces  were  completely  defeated, 
and  400  prisoners,  together  with  their 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  Ijaggage,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  During  the  battle 
a  body  of  about  4000  men  made  a  sortie 
from  the  fortress  of  Ancona,  but  was  bravely 
repulsed.  Geiteral  Lamoricid're,  seeing  that 
all  was  lost,  left  the  field,  followed  by  a  few 
horsemen,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  An- 
cona. Next  day  the  remains  of  his  army 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  garrison  in  Ancona,  not  a  soldier 
of  the  entire  Papal  force  remained  in  either 
Umbria  or  tlie  ]\Iarehes.  Ancona  was  im- 
mediately invested  botli  by  sea  and  land, 
and  after  a  vigorous  bombardment  it  sur- 
rendered on  the  28th  of  September,  the 
garrison  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  Tlie 
fall  of  this  fortress  terminated  the  cam- 
paign. In  the  course  of  eigliteen  days  the 
Sardinians  had  carried  all  the  strongholds 
of  tlie  country ;  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  war  material  of  every  kind,  with  from 
17,000  to  18,000  prisoners,  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  The  enterprise  had  tlius  been 
crowned  with  complete  success. 

Fortunately  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Cavour's  scheme,  Garibaldi  had  been  de- 
tained in  the  Neapolitan  territory  until  it 
had  been  carried  fully  into  effect.  A  strong 
body  of  the  Neapolitan  forces,  amounting 
to  about  30,000  men,  had  been   stationed 
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along  the  line  of  tlieVolturno,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Naples.  They  were  attacked 
by  Garibaldi  on  the  2nd  of  October,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  only  half  that  number, 
and  after  an  engagement  which  lasted  the 
whole  day  they  were  completely  defeated, 
mainly  by  the  gallantry  of  the  insurgent 
leader,  who  exposed  himself  with  reckless 
courage  where  the  struggle  was  fiercest. 
A  fortniglit  after  the  Neapolitans  had 
suffered  this  crushing  defeat  the  I'ied- 
montese  Chambers  adopted,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
incorporation  of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom 
and  the  Papal  Provinces  with  Sardinia,  and 
Garibaldi  proclaimed  that  as  soon  as  Victor 
Emmanuel  reached  the  Neapolitan  territory 
he  would  resign  into  his  hands  the  Dictator- 
sliip  of  the  Kingdom  which  the  nation  had 
previously  conferred  upon  himself. 

Count  Cavour  was  now  assured  that 
though  the  Northern  Powers  might  protest 
against  the  annexation,  they  would  take 
no  active  steps  to  prevent  it,  and  France 
having  emphatically  declared  that  '  an 
organized  and  powerful  Italy  is  henceforth 
for  the  interest  of  Europe,'  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  assisting  to  suppress  the  last 
efforts  of  the  Royalists  on  behalf  of  their 
expelled  sovereign.  He  accordingly  sent  a 
strong  body  of  Piedmontese  troops  under 
General  Cialdini  across  the  frontier  into 
the  Abruzzi.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Pioyalists  on  the  21st  of  October  on  the 
heights  of  Macerone,  but  the  contest  was 
quickly  decided,  and  the  Neapolitans  were 
completely  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  and 
compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Garigliauo. 
On  the  26tli  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  was 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was 
met  between  Teano  and  Speranzano  by 
Garibaldi.  'Seeing  the  red-shirts,'  says  an 
eye-witness  of  the  meeting,  'the  King  took 
a  glass,  and  having  recognized  Garibaldi, 
gave  his  horse  a  touch  of  the  spur  and 
galloped  towards  him.  At  ten  paces  dis- 
tant the  officers  of  the  King  and  those  of 
Garibaldi  shouted,"  Viva  Victor  Emmanuel !" 
Garibaldi  made  another  step  iu   advance, 
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raised  his  cap,  and  added  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  emotion,  "King  of  Italy." 
Victor  Emmanuel  raised  his  hand  to  his 
cap,  and  then  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
Garibaldi,  and  with  equal  emotion  replied, 
"I  thank  you.'" 

The  united  forces  of  the  patriots,  and  the 
Piedmontese  army  under  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  person,  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the 
lioyalist  troojjs  in  their  new  position  on  the 
Garigliano,  with  the  King  himself  at  their 
head.  On  the  3rd  of  November  they  came 
into  collision,  and  after  a  sharp  but  short 
engagement  the  Neapolitans  fell  back  in 
confusion  upon  Gaeta,  iu  which  Francis  II. 
had  taken  refuge.  Capua  had  previously 
surrendered,  and  the  garrison,  about  9000 
strong,  had  been  made  prisoners  of  Avar. 
Gaeta,  the  last  asylum  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  of  Naples,  was  immediately  in- 
vested by  land,  but  its  blockade  by  sea  was 
prevented  by  the  French  fleet,  which  was 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  roadstead  in 
front  of  the  fortress.  But  for  this  ill-timed 
and  unwarrantable  interposition,  the  Pied- 
montese Heet  would  have  enfiladed  the  road 
by  wliich  tlie  defeated  Eoyalists  fell  back 
upon  Gaeta,  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  It 
enabled  Francis  to  send  off  14,000  of  his 
troops  to  Civita  Veccliia,  and  thus  to  relieve 
him  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  so  large 
a  force  in  Gaeta.  The  professed  reason  of 
the  French  Emperor  for  this  j)roceeding  was 
'  to  give  the  King  an  opportunity  of  making 
an  honourable  capitulation,  and  of  saving 
His  Majesty  from  becoming  tlie  prisoner  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.' 

No  one,  however,  gave  him  credit  for 
being  actuated  by  such  a  motive,  and  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  he  was  somewhat 
irritated  at  the  complete  overthrow  of  his 
favourite  project  of  a  great  Italian  Con- 
federation, and  that  he  hoped  that  by 
prolonging  the  struggle  he  might  claim 
some  additional  compensation  from  Sar- 
dinia for  allowing  it  to  be  brought  to  a 
close,  or  that  in  the  interval  something 
might  happen  favourable  to  the  dynastic 
views    of    tlie    Napoleon    family    in    the 
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south  of  Italy.  The  only  resnit,  however, 
of  his  interference  at  this  stage  was  to 
prolong  the  siege,  to  cause  useless  blood- 
shed, and  to  postpone  the  restoration  of  the 
country  to  tranquillity.  The  delay  gave 
Francis  II.  time  to  make  another  and  final 
appeal  to  the  Great  European  Powers  for 
help  in  this  'last  imminent  crisis  of  his 
monarchy,'  and  to  find  that  none  of  them 
were  willing  or  able  to  come  to  his  rescue. 
The  French  fleet  was  not  withdrawn  until 
the  19th  of  January,  1861,  when  the 
blockade  of  the  fortress  was  made  complete. 
On  the  loth  of  February  the  garrison  of 
Gaeta  capitulated,  and  Francis  II.  and  his 
queen  embarked  on  board  a  French  steamer, 
and  took  up  their  residence  at  Eome.  A 
few  days  after  the  fall  of  Gaeta  the  first 
I'arliament  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom  met 
in  Turin.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  by  an  address, 
in  which  the  political  position  of  the  new 
kingdom  was  clearly  explained.  Eefereuce 
was  made  in  a  manly  .spirit  to  the  recall  of 
the  French  ambassador  and  the  protest  of 
Russia  against  the  annexation  of  the  Papal 
territory  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
With  regard  to  the  Eussian  protest,  the 
King  had  replied  to  it  in  the  significant 
words  soon  to  be  realized,  'In  acting  as  I 
have  done,  I  set  an  example  which  prob- 
ably at  no  very  distant  period  Eussia 
will  be  verj'  glad  to  imitate.'  But  the 
Eussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a 
resolution  that  it  was  not,  in  their  opinion, 
'the  interest  either  of  Eussia  or  Germany 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  consolidation 
of  Italy.' 

Eome,  however,  continued  to  be  a  serious 
difficulty  to  the  new  kingdom,  and  Cavour 
was  quite  well  aware  that  if  he  hesitated 
to  take  steps  to  make  that  famous  city  the 
capital  of  Italy,  he  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Eepublicans ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  joined  them,  he  would  give 
deep  offence  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Powers 
of  Europe.  But,  as  he  said, '  when  there 
are  only  two  roads  open,  one  must  choose 
'the  least   dangerous,  whatever  precipices 


one  may  have  to  encounter  by  the  way.' 
He  made  it  known,  therefore,  that  while  he 
held  to  the  opinion  that  Eome,  and  only 
Eome,  should  be  the  capital  of  Italy,  he 
would  not  countenance  any  violent  meas- 
ures to  secure  this  desirable  end.  His 
colleague  and  successor,  Baron  Eicasoli,  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion  in  A^ery  decided 
terms.  '  Opportunity,'  he  said,  '  will  open 
our  way  to  Venice.  In  the  meantime  we 
think  of  Eome.  This  is  for  the  Italians 
not  merely  a  right,  but  an  inexorable  ne- 
cessity. We  do  not  want  to  go  to  Eome 
by  insurrectionary  movements — unreason- 
able, rash,  mad  attempts — which  may  en- 
danger our  former  acquisitions  and  spoil 
the  national  enterprise.  We  will  go  to 
Eome  hand  in  hand  with  France.'  In  no 
long  time  these  expectations  or  predictions 
were  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  ^Meanwhile 
Britain,  '  acting  on  the  principle  of  respect- 
ing the  independence  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,'  at  once  recognized  the  new  king- 
dom. It  was  not  till  the  following  June, 
however,  that  this  example  was  followed  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  in  Julj', 
18G2,  the  same  course  was  adopted  by  the 
Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin. 

At  this  critical  period  the  gi-eat  states- 
man to  whom  Italy  was  mainly  indebted, 
under  God,  for  her  unity  and  her  liberty, 
was  suddenly  removed  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  powerful  frame,  and  in  the  hour  of 
his  proudest  and  most  successful  activity. 
Cavour  died  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
June.  Worn  out  as  he  was  by  his  incessant 
toil  and  anxiety,  he  might  nevertheless 
have  thrown  off  the  disease  under  which 
he  sank,  but  for  the  mistaken  treatment  to 
which  he  was  .subjected  through  the  ignor- 
ance and  incompetency  of  his  physicians. 
His  death,  as  Prince  Albert  said,  '  was  an 
immeasurable  loss  for  Italy.'  When  it  be- 
came known  that  the  great  3Iinister  was  in 
danger, '  crowds  watched  round  his  dwelling 
night  and  day,  and  when  they  learned  that 
he  was  no  more,  the  despair  which  swept 
over  Turin  was  likened  to  that  by  which  it 
was  agitated  when  the  tidings  arrived  of 
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the  fatal  defeat  of  Xovara  in  1S49.'  Tlie 
mourning  throughout  Italy  was  unusual 
and  profound,  for  all  classes  felt  that  they 
had  lost  in  Count  Cavour  the  noble,  able, 
and  illustrious  representative  of  their 
national  regeneration,  whose  mind  was 
formed  not  only  to  guide  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  at  a  period  of  great  perplexity,  but  to 
leave  its  mark  on  generations  yet  unborn. 

A  comliinatiou  of  qualities  of  the  highest 
order,  rarely  found  in  union,  were  embodied 
in  Count  Cavour — prescient  sagacity,  sound 
common  sense,  fearless  intrepidity  alike 
in  council  and  in  action,  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, strong  practical  intelligence,  a  pre- 
sence of  mind  never  at  fault,  a  fertility  of 
invention  never  exhausted,  and  an  instinct 
of  marvellous  soundness.  By  the  hapi^y 
alliance  in  him  of  these  sterling  qualities, 
which  he  derived  from  his  Genevan  mother, 
with  the  'more  fiery  impulses  of  that  subtle 
intelligence  proper  to  Italian  genius,'  he 
was  enabled  to  steer  the  vessel  of  tlie  state 
amid  conflicting  elements  and  through  diffi- 
cult channels  with  consummate  skill. 

In  the  touching  tribute  paid  to  the 
lamented  statesman  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  elicited  a  cordial  response 
from  men  of  all  parties  and  from  the 
country  at  large.  Lord  Palmerstou  said — 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  Count  Cavour 
laid  the  foundation  of  improvements  in  tlie  con- 


stitutional, legal,  social,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
internal  affairs  of  Italy,  which  will  long  survive 
him,  and  confer  inestimable  benefits  on  those  who 
live  and  those  who  are  to  come  hereafter.  Of  him 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  has  left  a  name  to 
"  point  a  moral  ami  adorn  a  tale.''  The  moral  is 
this — that  a  man  of  transcendent  talents,  of  in- 
domitable energy,  and  of  unextingulshable  patriot- 
ism, may,  by  the  impulses  which  his  own  single 
mind  may  give  to  his  countrymen,  aiding  a 
righteous  cause,  and  seizing  favourable  ojipor- 
tunities,  notwithstanding  difficulties  that  appear 
at  first  sight  insurmountable,  confer  upon  his 
country  the  greatest  and  most  inestimable  bene- 
fits. .  .  .  The  tale  with  which  Count  Cavour's 
memory  will  be  associated  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary— I  may  say  the  most  romantic — that 
is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Under  his 
influence  and  guidance  we  have  seen  a  people  wiio 
were  supposed  to  have  become  torpid  in  the  enjo}'- 
ment  of  luxury,  to  have  been  enervated  by  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
or  feeling  in  politics  except  what  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  traditions  of  their  liistory  and 
the  jealousies  of  rival  States — we  have  seen  that 
people,  under  his  guidance  and  at  his  call,  rising 
from  the  slumber  of  ages,  breaking  that  spell  by 
which  they  had  so  long  been  bound,  and  displaying 
oa  great'Dceasions  the  courage  of  heroes,  the  saga- 
city of  statesmen,  the  wisdom  of  philosophers,  and 
obtaining  for  themselves  that  unity  of  political 
existence  which  for  centuries  had  been  denied 
them.  I  say  these  are  great  events  in  history,  and 
that  the  man  whose  name  will  go  down  in  connec- 
tion with  them  to  posterity,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  period  of  his  death,  however  premature 
it  may  have  been  for  the  hopes  of  liis  countrymen, 
cannot  be  said  to  liave  died  too  soon  for  his  glory 
and  fame.' 
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"While  tlie  Continental  countries  were  in 
this  state  of  turmoil  and  anxiety,  Britain 
liad  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  affairs  at  home,  in  our  colo- 
nies, and  in  India.  The  i^ublic  mind  was 
agitated  by  no  exciting  question,  and  party 
strife  was  hushed  for  a  season.  The  war 
in  China,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
Indian  army  had  been  reorganized.  '  Sim- 
plicity, unity  and  steadiness  of  system,  and 
unity  of  command,'  as  Prince  Albert  said, 
were  found  to  be  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  military  force  in  India  as  elsewhere. 
Accordingly,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  highest  military  authori- 
ties, an  Imperial  army  was  substituted  for 
the  two  armies,  under  a  separate  adminis- 
tration, which  had  hitherto  existed  in  our 
Indian  dependencies.  The  transfer,  indeed, 
of  our  empire  in  the  East  from  the  Company 
to  the  Crown  rendered  such  a  change  highly 
exp)edient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Still,  althouoh  our  own  affairs  were  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  it  was  impossible  that 
our  Government  could  look  on  with  satis- 
faction or  indiflerence  while  the  Continent 
was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
alarm.  Austria  was  in  well-founded  dread 
of  a  revolution  in  Hungary;  Prussia  was 
equally  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  on  the 
Rhine ;  Belgium  had  been  made  uneasy  Ijy 
the  talk  in  French  political  circles  about 
the  annexation  of  that  country  to  France 
in  lieu  of  a  kingdom  for  her  sovereign  to 


be  carved  out  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  ter- 
ritories in  the  East.  The  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  had  given  unmistakable  indi- 
cations of  a  desire  to  interfere  once  more  in 
the  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  to  cancel  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  which 
deprived  her  of  a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  and 
excluded  her  ships  of  war  from  the  Black 
Sea;  and  it  was  surmised  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  France  in  this  project  had  been 
secured  by  a  promise  of  assistance  in  a  war 
with  Germany.  Italy  was  still  in  an  un- 
settled state,  and  it  was  openly  proclaimed 
that  there  could  be  no  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  Peninsula  until  Venetia  was 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  Austria,  and 
Rome  had  become  the  capital  of  a  united 
Italian  kingdom. 

A  general  distrust  of  the  designs  of  France 
prevailed  in  Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  Emperor  was  adding  not  only 
to  his  army,  but  also  to  his  navy ;  and  in 
consequence  pointed  attention  was  called 
to  the  inadequate  state  of  our  defences  in 
case  of  an  invasion.  A  Royal  Commission 
had  been  appointed  the  previous  autumn 
on  the  subject,  and  their  report  had  made 
evident  the  necessity  for  extensive  works 
to  protect  our  arsenals  and  the  vulnerable 
parts  of  our  coast.  Lord  Palmerston,  writing 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  set  forth,  in  his  usual  lucid 
and  terse  style,  the  reasons  Avhich  weighed 
both  with  the  Ministry  and  the  Parliament 
in  adopting  the  course  recommended  by 
the  Commission  : — 
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'The  main  question,'  he  says,  'is  whether  our 
naval  arsenals  antl  some  other  important  points 
should  be  defended  by  fortifications  or  not ;  and  I 
can  hardly  imagine  two  opinions  on  that  question. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  if,  by  a  sudden  attack  by 
an  army  landed  in  strength,  our  dockyards  were 
to  be  destroyed,  our  maritime  power  would  for  more 
than  half  a  century  be  paralyzed,  and  our  colonies, 
our  commerce,  and  the  sub.sistence  of  a  large  part 
of  our  population  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  our 
enemy,  who  would  be  sure  to  show  us  no  mercy. 
We  should  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate 
power,  if  no  worse  happened  to  us.  That  such  a 
laiuling  is  in  the  present  state  of  things  possible 
nuist  be  manifest.  No  naval  force  of  ours  can 
eft'cctually  prevent  it.  Blockades  of  a  hostile 
port  are  no  longer  possible  as  of  yore.  The  block- 
ading squadron  must  be  under  sail,  becau.se  there 
would  be  no  means  of  supplying  it  with  coals 
enough  to  be  always  steaming,  while  the  out- 
rushing  fleet  would  come  steaming  on  with  great 
advantage,  and  might  choose  its  moment  when  an 
inshore  wind  had  compelled  the  blockaders  to 
haul  off.  One  night  is  enough  for  the  passage  to 
our  coast,  and  20,000  might  be  landed  at  any  point 
before  our  fleet  knew  that  the  enemy  was  out  of 
liarbour.  There  could  be  no  security  against  the 
simultaneous  landing  of  20,000  for  Portsmouth, 
2(1,000  for  Plymoutl),  and  20,000  for  Ireland.  Our 
troops  would  necessarily  be  scattered  about  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  with  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth as  they  now  are,  those  two  dockyards  and 
all  they  contain  would  be  entered  and  burned 
before  20,000  men  could  be  brought  together  to 
defend  either  of  them.  Then  again,  suppose  the 
manoeuvre  of  the  first  Napoleon  repeated,  and  a 
large  French  fleet,  with  troops  on  board,  to  start 
for  the  West  Indies,  what  should  we  do?  AVould 
the  nation  be  satisfied  to  see  our  fleet  remain  at 
anchor  at  Torbay  or  Portland,  leaving  our  colonies 
to  their  fate.  And  if  we  pursued  the  French  they 
might  be  found  to  have  doubled  back,  to  have 
returned  to  the  channel,  and  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  to  have  the  command  of  the  narrow  seas. 
Now  the  use  of  fortifications  is  to  establish  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  twenty-one  to  thirty,  an 
equation  between  a  smaller  inside  and  a  larger 
force  outside,  and  this  to  give  time  for  a  relieving 
force  to  arrive  ;  this,  in  our  case,  would  make  the 
difference  between  safety  and  destruction.  But  if 
these  defensive  works  are  necessary,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  ought  to  be  made  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  To  spread  their  completion  over  twenty  or 
thirty  years  would  be  folly,  unless  we  could  come 
to  an  agreement  with  a  chivalrous  antagonist  not 
to  molest  us  till  we  could  inform  him  we  were 
quite  ready  to  repel  his  attack.' 

Another  and  much  more  judicious  meas- 


ure was  adopted  for  the  national  protection 
— the  establishment  of  a  Volunteer  force  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  mihtary  au- 
thorities of  the  red-tape  school  had  great 
doubts  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  additions 
to  our  armed  forces,  'on  account  of  the 
want  of  discipline  of  such  troops,  the  dan- 
ger they  might  occasion  in  time  of  peace  to 
the  internal  security  of  the  country,  and 
the  probability  that  their  irregular  efforts 
would  produce  confusion  at  a  time  when 
strict  order,  method,  and  unity  of  purpose 
are  of  most  importance.'  The  people,  how- 
ever, M'ere  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  such 
considerations  as  these  from  their  deter- 
mination to  train  themselves  to  defend 
their  country  against  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  the  Government  and 
the  War  Office  found  they  had  no  resource 
but  to  promote  and  endeavour  to  regulate 
the  movement.  A  circular  Avas  accordingly 
issued  (12th  May,  1859)  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  announcing  that  the 
Queen  had  given  permission  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  VoUinteer  llifle  Corps,  and 
'  Instructions  to  Lord-Lieutenants '  were 
prepared  and  published  respecting  the 
organization  and  working  of  these  bodies. 
The  movement  for  some  time  proceeded 
somewhat  slowly,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  evident  that  it  had  taken  a  firm 
hold  of  the  country,  and  by  the  spring  of 
18G0  upwards  of  70,000  men,  the  elite  of 
the  population  of  Britain,  had  been  formed 
into  regularly  organized  bodies  under. mili- 
tary training,  and  had  already  attained  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  their  drill  and  the 
use  of  their  arms.  Her  Majesty  was  of 
opinion  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
men  who,  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense, 
had  made  themselves  efficient  defenders  of 
their  native  land  should  receive  recognition 
and  encouragement,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
June  a  great  Volunteer  Eeview  was  held  in 
Hyde  Park.  It  was  attended  by  20,000 
volunteers,  who  were  pronounced  on  high 
authority  to  be  'a  finer  body  of  men  than 
our  infantry  of  the  line.'  'We  have  wit- 
nessed this  day,'  said  Prince  Albert,  'a  scene 
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whicli  will  never  fade  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present — the  representatives  of  the  iude- 
pendence,  education,  and  industry  of  this 
country,  iu  arms  to  testify  their  devotion  to 
their  country  and  their  readiness  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  its  defence.'  Before 
the  end  of  the  summer  the  Volunteer  force 
exceeded  170,000  men,  so  admirably  trained 
and  armed  that  the  official  uispector  pro- 
noiinced  them  fit  to  take  their  place  in  the 
line  of  battle  with  the  regular  army. 

A  National  Rifle  Association, "a  necessary 
complement  of  the  Volunteer  movement, 
had  shortly  before  been  formed,  and  the 
Queen  testified  her  interest  in  it  by  opening 
their  first  meeting  (2nd  July)  on  Wimbledon 
Common.  The  scene  was  one  of  unusual 
interest,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature.  '  Under  these 
happy  auspices  began  the  first  of  those 
annual  meetings  which  have  kept  alive  the 
ambition  of  eminence  as  marksmen  among 
the  volunteers  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  excellence  to  a 
point  of  precision  which  is  surpassed  in  no 
otlier  country.' 

The  Volunteer  Keview  in  Hyde  Park 
was  far  outshone  by  a  similar  display  which 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  August  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Palace  of  HoljTood.  The 
Eifle  Volunteer  movement  took  early  and 
deep  root  in  Scotland,  both  among  Low- 
landers  and  Highlanders.  By  the  month 
of  June  upwards  of  30,000  men  were  en- 
rolled in  the  various  corps  throughout  the 
country,  and  had  acquired  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  of  military  discipline.  The 
approbation  bestowed  upon  the  English 
riflemen  in  Hyde  Park  had  excited  the 
emulation  of  their  Scottish  brethren,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  they  too  should  be 
reviewed  by  Her  ^Majesty  on  her  autumn 
journey  to  Balmoral.  The  spot  selected 
for  the  review  was  singularly  adapted  for 
a  military  display,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  historical  associations  as  well  as  for  its 
mingled  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  was  a 
long  level  space  termed  the  Queen's  Park, 


stretching  eastward  from  Holyrood  Palace 
along  the  base  of  a  steep  ascent  which  is 
crowned  by  Arthur's  Seat,  and  westward 
to  the  foot  of  the  picturesq^ue  ridge  of 
Salisbury  Crags.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Crag,  immediately  above  the  park,  are 
the  ruins  of  St.  Anthonj^'s  Chapel,  where 
one  of  the  scenes  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
'  Heart  of  Midlothian '  is  laid.  A  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  westward  of  it  is 
the  knoll  from  which  Prince  Charles 
Stewart,  on  emerging  from  the  Hunter's  Bog, 
obtained  the  first  view  of  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors,  and  iu  the  park  itself  the  High- 
landers mustered  when  about  to  march  out 
to  give  battle  to  the  Eoyal  troops  advancing 
from  Dunbar  under  Sir  John  Cope.  The 
Hunter's  Bog,  which  lies  between  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  was  the  spot 
where  David  I.  narrowly  escaped  being 
gored  to  death  by  a  stag,  and  in  gratitude 
for  his  deliverance  vowed  that  he  would 
erect  a  monastery  near  tlie  place,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Holyrood. 

'  The  gathering  truly  was  a  national  one,' 
says  the  Prince  Consort's  biographer.  '  From 
all  parts  of  the  country  vast  multitudes 
flocked  to  Edinburgh,  to  testify  their  loyalty 
to  the  Queen  and  the  hold  which  the  Volun- 
teer movement  had  upon  their  hearts.  As 
the  English  counties  had  sent  the  flower 
of  their  local  corps  to  the  review  in  Hyde 
Park  in  June,  so  now  came  a  goodly  array 
of  the  best  blood  and  bone  and  sinew  from 
nearly  every  county  iu  Scotland  to  swell 
the  general  muster.  From  the  Orknevs, 
"  placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main," 
from  Caithness,  from  Inverness,  from  Aber- 
deen, from  the  hills  of  Argyleshire,  from 
the  banks  of  Loch  Ta}',  from  the  straths 
and  upland  pastures  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tay,  from  Forfarshire,  from  Fifeshire  and 
Stirlingshire,  came  tlie  picked  men  of  each 
district.  Xithsdale,  Annandale,  Galloway, 
Eoxburghshire,  and  Selkirksliire,  sent  their 
contingents  from  the  south,  swelled  by 
troops  from  Tynemouth,  Alnwick,  Sunder- 
land, and  Whitehaven ;  while  Glasgow  and 
the  West  of  Scotland  furnished  about  one- 
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third  of  the  entire  force  of  at  least  22,000 
men,  who  came  together  on  that  day  to 
sakite  their  sovereign  under  the  windows  of 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Holyrood.' 

The  great  mass  of  spectators,  reckoned  at 
liiindieds  of  thousands,  occupied  the  vast 
natural  slopes  of  the  mountain,  rising  ter- 
race above  terrace  to  the  peaked  summit, 
and  broken  by  the  picturesque  cliffs  and 
crags  of  that  famous  hill,  while  lower  down 
an  immense  multitude  were  ranged  iu  the 
vast  expanse  of  elevated  ground  sloping 
down  in  front  of  Salisbury  Crags.  In  the 
vale  below  was  the  long  line  of  the  Volun- 
teers, massed  in  battalions,  their  ranks 
flanked  by  the  old  Palace  of  Holyrood ; 
while  further  to  the  west  rose,  pile  above 
pile,  the  antique  buildings  of  the  ancient 
capita],  terminated  by  the  fortress  rock. 
The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  and  '  the  sun 
shining  brightly  set  off  the  animated  scene 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  As  the  volun- 
teers, troop  by  troop,  marched  to  their 
positions,  the  bulk,  the  stature,  the  fine 
muscular  development  of  the  men,  no  less 
than  the  precision  of  their  movements  and 
their  soldierly  training,  excited  general 
admiration.  Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for 
the  ranks  were  filled  by  the  very  flower 
and  manhood  of  a  hardy  and  spirited  race. 
The  royal  standard  was  guarded  by  the 
ancient  bodyguard  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns 
— the  Eoyal  Archers — composed  entirely  of 
Scottish  gentlemen,  and  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.' 

As  Her  Majesty  passed  along  the  lines  of 
the  Volunteers,  who  stood  at  the  salute,  the 
whole  assembled  multitudes  that  crowded 
the  slopes  of  the  great  natural  amphitheatre 
of  the  adjoining  hills,  broke  into  acclama- 
tions. '  The  effect,'  said  a  spectator,  '  of  the 
cheering  on  the  hillside  was  not  le.ss  than 
sublime.  Peal  after  peal  broke  forth  in 
thunder,  carried  away  by  the  strong  wind, 
to  be  again  and  again  renewed.'  Then 
came  the  marching  past,  and  when  it  was 
finished  the  Volunteers,  who,  according  to 
the  rule  of  military  discipline,  had  kept 
silence  during  the  review,  advanced  in  line. 


and  burst  into  enthusiastic  cheers,  which 
were  taken  up  by  the  multitude  in  front, 
'  and  never  ceased,'  says  the  royal  diary, 
'  but  went  on  again  and  a"ain,  while  the 
hills  in  front  re-echoed  the  joyful  sounds.' 
'  It  was  magnificent,'  wrote  the  Queen  to 
her  uncle,  '  finer  decidedly  than  in  London. 
There  were  more  men,  and  the  scenery  here 
is  so  splendid.  That  fine  mountain,  Arthur's 
Seat,  was  crowded  with  people  to  the  very 
top ;  the  Scots  are  very  demonstrative  in 
their  loyalty.' 

The  review  by  the  Queen  of  the  Scottish 
Volunteers  at  Edinburgh  was  followed  liy 
provincial  inspections  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  innumerable  competitions 
for  prizes  in  shooting.  The  rapid  organiza- 
tion of  the  Iiille  Volunteers  served  both  to 
show  to  the  Continental  sovereigns  that  the 
invasion  of  our  country  was  highly  perilous, 
if  not  impossible,  and  to  calm  the  public 
mind  at  home.  It  was  universally  felt  that 
200,000  or  300,000  volunteers,  skilled  in 
the  use  ,of  the  rifle,  and  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  military  discipline,  woidd,  in 
conjunction  with  tlie  regular  army  and 
militia,  outmatch  any  force  that  could  find 
its  way  across  the  Channel.* 

The  influence  which  conscious  ability  to 
protect  the  shores  of  Britain  against  all 
assailants,  had  iu  allaying  the  panic  excited 
by  the  preparations  and  ambiguous  language 
of  the  French  Emperor,  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  which  was  at 
this  time  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  first  idea  of  such  au 
arrangement  originated  with  Mr.  Bright, 
but  it  was  Mr.  Cobden  who  Ijroached  the 
scheme  to  the  French  En:peror,  and  ob- 
tained his  assent.  Considerable  difficulties 
had  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  on 
both  sides;  for  not  only  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  France  and  the  manufacturers,  but 

*  In  18S2  tlie  Volunteer  force  amounted  to  206,000. 
On  the  25th  of  August,  18S1,  Her  Majesty  reviewed, 
in  the  Queen's  Park  at  Holyrood,  upwards  of  40,000 
volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  In  spite  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  the  proceedings  were  most 
successful,  and  the  men  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
manner  which  elicited  the  warmest  commendation. 
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the  great  boJy  of  the  people  were  hostile  to 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  popular  feeling  at  this  time  ran  high, 
as  we  have  seen,  against  the  French  Em- 
peror, and  all  sorts  of  sinister  and  absurd 
motives  were  ascribed  to  him  in  giving  his 
consent  to  an  arrangement  with  a  country 
which  it  was  supposed  he  wished  to  invade. 
Though  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  abused  by  the  London 
journals  at  this  time,  and  his  intentions 
misrepresented,  the  Emperor  persevered 
with  the  Treaty,  and  as  he  was  not  troubled 
with  the  objections  of  an  independent  Legis- 
lature, he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  own 
views  without  much  difficulty.  Lord  Cowley 
and  ]\Ir.  Cobden  were  the  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  though  they  were  supported 
lioth  by  the  Legislature  and  public  opinion, 
they  were  thwarted  and  hindered  at  every 
turn  by  the  suborchnate  officials  of  the 
Foreign  Department — '  the  most  stubborn 
of  all  the  circumlocution  offices.'  '  This 
convention,'  wrote  Cobden  from  Paris  (Nov. 
16),  '  was  ready  for  signature,  so  far  as  the 
negotiation  here  was  concerned,  on  the  18th 
September,  and  the  delay  which  has  taken 
place  is  attributable  to  our  Foreign  Office, 
to  their  habitual  procrastination,  the  desire 
to  meddle,  and,  I  fear,  also  to  the  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officials  in 
that  department  to  find  fault  with  my 
performance.  My  position  is  that  of  a 
poacher,  and  their  feeling  towards  me  is 
akin  to  that  of  a  gamekeeper  toward  a  tres- 
passer in  quest  of  game.'  *  The  Foreign 
Office,  however,  was  not  the  only  obstruc- 
tive. The  Protectionists  were  still  a  power- 
ful body,  and  they  consistently  resisted  the 
treaty  as  at  variance  with  their  principles. 
Others  opposed  it  out  of  sheer  detestation 
of  the  French  Emperor,  while  a  third  class 
were  unfriendly  because  they  di.sliked 
the  negotiator  and  the  Manchester  school. 
Some  recently  converted  Protectionists 
found  fault  with   the   treaty  because,   as 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  authorities  of  the  Foreign 
Office  did  not  even  pass  the  accounts  of  the  mere  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission,  a  sum  of  little  more  than 
£3000  in  all,  without  much  '  ungracious  demur.' 


they  alleged,  it  was  a  breach  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trade.  '  I  observe,'  wrote 
Cobden  to  Mr.  Bright,  'that  some  of  the 
recent  converts  to  Free  Trade,  who  gave 
you  and  me  so  much  trouble  to  convert 
them,  are  concerned  at  our  doing  anything 
so  unsound  as  to  enter  into  a  commercial 
treaty  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  sound- 
est principles  of  Free  Trade.  We  do  not 
propose  to  reduce  a  duty  which  on  its  own 
merits  ought  not  to  have  been  dealt  with 
long  ago.  We  give  no  concessions  to  France 
which  do  not  apply  to  all  other  nations.' 
'  A  treaty  with  France,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'  is  even  in  itself  a  measure  of  no  small 
consequence,  but  that  which  gives  to  a 
measure  of  this  kind  its  highest  value  is  its 
tendency  to  produce  beneficial  imitation  in 
other  quarters.  It  is  the  fact  that  in  con- 
cluding this  treaty  we  do  not  give  to  one  a 
privilege  which  we  withhold  from  auothei-, 
but  that  our  treaty  with  France  was  in  fact 
a  treaty  with  the  world,  and  wide  are  the 
consequences  which  engagements  of  that 
kind  carry  in  their  train.' 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  was  that  France 
engaged  to  reduce  the  duty  in  the  course  of 
18G0  on  English  coal  and  coke,  on  bar  and 
pig  iron  and  steel,  on  tools  and  machinery, 
and  on  yarns,  flax,  and  hemp.  In  1861 
she  was  to  reduce  the  duties  and  take  away 
the  prohibitions  on  all  the  staples  of  British 
manufacture,  whether  of  yarns,  flax,  hemp, 
hair,  wool,  silk,  or  cotton ;  all  manufactures 
of  skins,  leather,  bark,  wood,  iron,  and  all 
other  metals,  glass,  stoneware,  earthenware, 
or  porcelain.  Britain  on  her  part  engaged 
to  abolish,  immediately  and  totally,  all 
duties  upon  all  manufactured  goods,  and  to 
reduce  greatly  the  duties  on  brandy  and 
foreign  wines.  After  lucidly  explaining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  mutual 
engagements,  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  a  well- 
merited  tribute  to  the  two  individuals  to 
whom  the  credit  of  negotiating  the  treaty 
was  mainly  due : — 

'  I  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  of  the  French 
Treat}-  without  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  two 
persons  at  least  who  have  been  the  main  authors 
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of  it.  I  am  liouml  to  bear  tliis  witness  at  anyrate 
with  regard  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French— that 
he  lia.s  given  tlie  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  in  the  progress  of  this  great 
work,  which  lie  has  prosecuted  with  a  clear- 
sighted resolution,  not,  doubtless,  for  British  pur- 
poses, but  in  the  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism, 
with  a  view  to  commercial  reforms  at  home,  and 
to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  his  own  people 
by  means  of  these  reforms.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Cobden,  speaking  as  I  do  at  a  time  when  every 
angry  passion  has  passed  away,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  obligations  to  him  for  the  laliour  he 
has,  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  bestowed  upon 
a  measure  which  he,  not  the  least  among  the 
apostles  of  Free  Trade,  believes  to  be  one  of  the 
most  memorable  triumphs  Free  Trade  has  ever 
achieved.  Rare  is  the  privilege  of  any  man  who, 
having  fourteen  years  ago  rendered  to  his  country 
one  signal  and  splendid  service,  now  again,  within 
the  same  brief  span  of  life,  decorated  neither  by 
rank  nor  title,  bearing  no  mark  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  people  whom  he  loves,  has  been  per- 
mitted again  to  perform  a  great  and  memorable 
service  to  his  sovereign  and  to  his  country.' 

Tlie  direct  effects  of  the  Treaty  upon  tlie 
exchange  of  products  between  Britain  and 
France  were  immediate  and  great.  In  1858 
the  total  exports  from  Britain  to  France 
amounted  to  no  more  than  £9,000,000,  and 
the  imports  from  France  to  £13,000,000. 
Nineteen  years  later,  in  1877,  the  British 
exports  and  re-exports  had  risen  from 
£9,000,000  to  £24,000,000,  and  the  im- 
ports from  France  to  £4.5,000,000. 

Another  reform  followed  close  in  the 
wake  of  the  Treaty,  which,  though  in  itself 
of  comparatively  minor  importance,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  promote  the  cidtiva- 
tion  of  friendly  intercourse  and  good  feeling 
l)etween  the  two  nations.  At  an  inter\'iew 
which  Cobden  and  Bright  had  at  this  time 
(November  27th)  with  the  Emperor  tlie 
subject  of  passports  formed  the  main  theme 
of  discussion,  and  they  strove  to  induce  him 
to  abolish  this  troublesome  restraint  on  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  They  succeeded  in 
convincing  him  that  the  change  should  be 
made,  and  the  abolition  of  passports  with 
regard  to  British  subjects  was  passed  in  the 
middle  of  December.  '  It  will  be  worth 
while  going  to  France,'  it  was  said, '  for  tlie 
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sole  object  of  enjoying  the  new  sensation. 
The  travelling  Enrrlishman  mav  now  move 
about  as  freely  as  if  he  were  at  home — he 
will  no  longer  feel  that  he  is  a  marked  man 
— he  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  justify 
himself,  for  travelling,  to  any  prc'fet,  sous- 
prefet,  mayor,  or  gendarme.' 

Notwithstanding   the   opposition  of  the 
Conservative  party,  aided  by  some  Liberal 
members,  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  Treaty  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  but  he  met  witli  an  expected 
defeat  in  his  attempt  to  repeal  the  paper 
duties.     The  duty  on  paper  pressed  very 
heavily  upon  newspapers  and  cheap  peri- 
odicals, limiting  their  circulation  by  adding 
enormously  to  their  expense.   The  abolition 
of  the  advertisement  and  the  stamp  duty 
had  led  to  the  starting  of  a  considerable 
number  of  new  and  cheap  journals,  but  the 
duty  on  the  paper  material  was  still  a  heavy 
burden,  and  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
that  a  paper  sold  for  a  penny  could  prove 
remunerative  to  its  proprietors.    A  powerful 
and  exten.sive  agitation  was  therefore  set 
on  foot  for  the  abolition  of  this  '  tax  upon 
knowledge '  in  behalf  not  only  of  the  jour- 
nalists,   but   of    the   reading    pulilic,    and 
especially  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
community.     Mr.   Gladstone  was  willing, 
and   indeed   anxious,   to    respond  to    the 
popular  wish,  and  introduced  in  his  budget 
a  proposal  to  abolish  the  duty  on  paper. 
He  met  with  a  strong  opposition,  botJi  on 
commercial   and   political    grounds.     .The 
paper  manufacturers,  who  had  been  zealous 
advocates  of  free  trade  in  all  other  branches 
of  manufacture,  made  a  loud  outcry  when 
their  own  turn  came,  and  they  were  joined  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  high-priced  journals, 
wlio  dreaded  the  overthrow  of  their  monopoly 
and  the  competition  of  untaxed  and  cheap 
rivals.    The  politicians  who  were  advocating 
the  expenditure  of  millions  on  the  national 
defences   contended  that  so    large  a  sum 
could  not  be  sacrificed  at  the  present  time 
to  effect   a   change   which   was   question- 
able, and  by  no  means  m-gent.     Owing  to 
tliis  combination  of  hostile  influences  the 
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majorities  in  favour  of  tlie  measure  dwiu- 
dled  at  each  stage.  The  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-three, 
tlie  third  by  a  majority  of  only  nine.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  were  not  hearty 
in  its  support.  It  now  appears  that  Lord 
Palmerston  himself,  who  was  noted  for  his 
steady  support  of  his  colleagues,  right  or 
wrong,  was  not  unwilling  that  the  proposal 
should  be  rejected.  Referring  to  the  sniall- 
uess  of  the  majority  on  the  third  reading, 
he  wrote  to  the  Queen  (Tth  May),  '  This 
may  probably  encourage  the  House  of  Lords 
to  throw  out  the  Bill  when  it  conies  to  their 
House ;  and  Viscount  Palmerston  is  bound 
in  duty  to  say  that  if  they  do  so  they  will 
perform  a  good  public  service.  Circum- 
stances have  greatly  changed  since  the 
measure  was  agreed  to  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
although  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  have  given 
up  the  Bill,  yet  if  Parliament  were  to  reject 
it  the  Government  might  well  submit  to 
so  welcome  a  defeat.'  Prince  Albert,  too, 
shared  in  these  sentiments.  On  the  15th 
of  May  he  wrote  to  Stockmar, '  Fortunately 
the  House  of  Lords  will  reject  the  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty,  and  so  keep 
for  use  £1,500,000  of  revenue  which  Glad- 
stone had  thrown  overboard  with  a  view  of 
forcing  us  into  disarmament  next  year.' 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
opinions  were  kept  secret;  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  thus  encouraged,  rejected  the  measure 
(21st  May)  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine. 

In  consequence  of  this  very  unusual,  if 
not  unprecedented  step,  au  outcry  was 
raised  that  the  Lords  by  this  vote  had  in- 
vaded the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  deal  with  questions  of  taxation. 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had  just  completed 
his  eighty-eighth  year,  argued  with  unim- 
paired ability  and  eloquence  that  although 
the  House  of  Lords  had  ceased  to  exercise 
their  claim  to  alter  a  money  bill,  they  had 
still  a  right  to  refuse  their  assent  to  a  repeal 
of  taxation  ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  country  and  of  the  Continent,  they  were 
warranted  to  do  so  in  this  particular  in- 


stance. 'If  we  have  not  this  right,'  he 
asked,  '  what  is  the  use  of  our  discussing 
money  bills  at  all?' 

The  constitutional  question  thus  raised 
was  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  might 
easily  have  been  made  use  of  to  throw  the 
country  into  a  fiame.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
was  resolved  to  act  the  part  of  a  peacemaker. 
He  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  precedents,  and  when  its  report  was 
presented  to  the  House  he  proposed  three 
resolutions,  which  affirmed  that  the  right 
of  granting  aids  and  supplies  is  in  the  Com- 
mons alone  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
constitution ;  and  that  although  the  Lords 
had  exercised  on  some  occasions  the  power 
of  rejecting  Bills  relating  to  taxation,  by 
negativing  the  whole,  the  House  viewed 
such  acts  with  peculiar  jealousy,  and  re- 
served in  their  own  hands  the  power  so  to 
frame  Bills  of  Supply  as  to  maintain  their 
rights  inviolate.  It  was  reported  at  the 
time  that  some  one  asked  Lord  Palmerston 
what  he  intended  to  do  about  the  Lords 
and  the  reim^josition  of  the  paper  duties. 
'  I  mean  to  tell  them/  was  the  reply,  '  that 
it  was  a  very  good  joke,  but  they  must  not 
give  it  to  us  again.'  His  resolutions  merely 
expressed  this  idea  in  formal  and  disguised 
terms.  These  resolutions  were  received 
with  some  disappointment,  and  a  number 
of  the  Liberal  members  protested  strongly 
against  the  course  proposed  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  they  were  in  the  end  adopted, 
and  the  question  was  allowed  to  rest  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, however,  was  too  indignant  at  what 
he  termed  au  outrageous  invasion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  to  permit  matters  to 
remain  in  this  position.  ISText  session  he 
included  the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty  in 
one  Bill  with  all  his  other  financial  pro- 
posals, instead  of  dividing  them  in  the 
ordinary  way  into  several  distinct  Bills. 
Some  of  the  Peers  grumbled  at  this  course 
as  unconstitutional,  but  the  Bill  passed 
without  a  division. 

The  Treaty  which  had  been  signed  at 
Tien-tsin  on  the  26th  of  June,  1858,  be- 
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tween  Great  Britain  and  France  and  the 
Chinese  authorities,  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  not 
observed  at  all.  '  It  had  been  wrung,'  as 
Lord  Elgin  said,  'from  persons  who  would 
yield  nothing  to  reason,  and  everything  to 
fear,  and  who  were  at  the  same  time  igno- 
rant of  the  subjects  under  discussion  and  of 
their  own  real  interests  ;'  and  they  sought 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  evade  its 
provisions.  Eatifications  were  to  be  ex- 
changed at  I'ekin  witliin  a  year  from  tlie 
date  of  the  signature,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Bruce,  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  was  appointed 
Her  Majesty's  Envoy-Extraordinary  and 
Minister-Plenipotentiary  there,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  clause  of  the  Treaty  whicli 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  Ambassa- 
dors and  Ministers  at  the  Courts  of  St. 
•Tames  and  Pekin  respectively^  He  was 
directed  by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  proceed, 
by  way  of  the  Peiho  Eiver,  to  Tien-tsin, 
and  thence  to  Pekin  to  exchange  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  Treaty.  Instructions  were 
at  the  same  time  sent  out  to  Admiral  Hope, 
the  naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  Cliiua, 
to  send  a  sufficient  force  with  him  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho.  !Mr.  Bruce  was  in- 
formed that  '  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  prepared  to  expect  tliat  all  the  arts  at 
which  the  Chinese  are  sucli  adepts,  will  be 
put  in  practice  to  dissuade  you  from  repair- 
ing to  the  capital;  but  it  will  be  your  duty, 
firmly  but  temperately,  to  resist  any  pro- 
positions to  tliat  effect,  and  to  admit  of  no 
excuses.' 

When  INIr.  Bruce  and  the  French  Envoy 
proceeded  to  the  moutli  of  the  Peiho,  witli 
Admiral  Hope's  fleet  to  escort  them,  he 
found  his  way  barred  by  an  armed  force, 
and  stakes  planted  across  the  river,  and 
the  Chinese  officials,  as  had  been  foreseen, 
making  all  sorts  of  pretexts  to  obtain  delay. 
At  length  the  I'lenipotentiaries  requested 
Admiral  Hope  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he 
might  consider  expedient  for  clearing  away 
the  obstructions  in  the  river.  On  the  25th 
of  June,  1859,  the  Admiral  brought  his  gun- 
boats to  tlie  barrier,  and  attempted  to  force  a 


passage  up  the  river.  But  a  tremendous  fire 
opened  upon  them  from  the  Taku  forts 
which  guarded  its  mouth;  four  of  the  gun- 
boats were  almost  immediately  disabled, 
five  Avent  aground  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese,  and  another  sank  at  her 
anchors.  The  Admiral  tlien  attempted  to 
storm  the  forts;  but  owing  to  the  diffieulty 
of  landing  the  troops  and  the  precision 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  the  attempt  proved 
a  complete  failure.  In  this  unfortunate 
affair  the  storming  i:)arty  had  sixty-four 
officers  and  men  killed  and  252  wounded, 
and  on  board  the  gunlioats  twenty-five  were 
killed  and  ninety-tln-ee  wounded. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  news 
of  this  repulse  excited  a  strong  feeling  of 
indignation  in  Britain ;  and  althougli  it 
was  felt  that  Mr.  Bruce's  instructions 
were  injudicious  and  pirecipitate,  all  par- 
ties agreed  that  the  mission  to  Pekin 
must  be  enforced.  A  similar  feeling  pre- 
vailed, in  France,  and  the  British  and 
French  Governments  agreed  that  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  who  had  made 
the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  it.  Sir  Hope 
Grant  and  General  Cousin  de  jMontauban 
were  appointed  to  command  the  French 
and  British  forces  despatched  to  enforce 
tlie  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  Before  their 
arrival  Mr.  Bruce  had  presented  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  Chinese  Government,  requir- 
ing an  apology  for  the  attack  on  Admiral 
Hope's  ships,  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
at  Pekin,  and  prompt  iiaymeut  of  an  indem- 
nity for  the  losses  and  expenses  entailed  on 
the  British  Government  by  the  misconduct 
of  the  Cliinese  authorities.  The  ultimatum 
was,  of  course,  refused  somewhat  haughtily 
and  scornfully.  Lord  Elgin  and  P>aron 
Gros  arrived  at  Hong-Kong  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1860,  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  August  that  tlie  allied  forces  commenced 
operations.  The  Chinese  fought  bravely, 
but  they  were  completely  routed  by  the 
allied  forces,  which,  with  comparatively 
little  loss,  carried  the  Taku  forts,  contain- 
ing about  400  guns,  and  took  2000  prisoners. 
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The  Chinese  Government,  finduig  further 
resistance  hopeless,  professed  their  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  for  peace,  but  interposed 
all  sorts  of  evasions  and  delay  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  the  allies  to  the  capital.  It 
was  at  last  agreed  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
missioners should  meet  the  allied  Plenipo- 
tentiaries  at  Tungchow,  a  town  ten  or  twelve 
miles  nearer  than  Pekin.  Mr.  Parkes  and 
Jlr.  Loch,  Lord  Elgin's  secretaries,  accom- 
panied by  some  British  officers,  by  Mr. 
Bowlby,  the  correspondent  of  tlie  Times, 
Mr.  ]Je  Norman,  atlache  to  tlie  British 
Legation,  and  by  some  members  of  the  staff 
of  Baron  Gros,  went  to  that  place  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  their  return  they  had  to  pass 
through  the  lines  of  a  large  body  of  Chinese 
troops,  who  were  occupying  the  ground 
marked  out  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves for  the  nse  of  the  allied  forces.  A 
commotion  suddenly  arose,  caused,  it  ap- 
pears, by  an  assault  of  some  Tartar  soldiers 
on  a  French  commissioned  officer,  whom 
they  killed.  Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Loch,  Cajjtain 
Brabazon,  and  their  companions  were  seized 
and  carried  off  pirisoners.  The  Chinese 
opened  fire  on  Colonel  Walker  and  a  party 
of  dragoons  who  were  waiting  tiie  return  of 
Mr.  Parkes  and  his  friends. 

In  these  circumstances  a  general  engage- 
ment ensued,  and  the  allied  forces  attacked 
and  completely  defeated  the  Chinese  army. 
Lord  Elgin  was  of  opinion  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Chinese  commander  was  due  not  so 
much  to  deliberate  treachery  as  to  '  that 
mixture  of  stupidity,  want  of  straiglitfor- 
warJness,  suspicion,  and  blunder,  which 
characterize  so  generally  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  this  country.'  But  even  this 
apology  could  not  be  made  for  tlie  shocking 
treatment  inflicted  on  Mr.  Parkes  and  the 
other  British  and  French  subjects — twenty- 
six  of  the  former  and  twelve  of  the  hitter 
— who  had  been  made  prisoners  by  a 
scandalous  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  authorities.  Lord  Elgin 
refused  to  negotiate  until  the  prisoners 
were   released;   and   finding   this   demand 


evaded  by  Prince  Kung,  tlie  Cliinese 
Emperor's  brother  and  Plenipotentiary, 
the  allied  forces  marched  to  Pekiu,  and 
prepared  to  bombard  that  city.  Their 
siege-guns  were  in  position,  when  the 
Chinese,  finding  resistance  hopeless,  surren- 
dered one  of  the  gates.  On  tlie  12th  the 
whole  city  was  thrown  open  to  tlie  allies, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  British 
and  the  French  flags  floated  side  by  side 
on  the  walls  of  Pekin.  Mr.  Parkes,  Mr. 
Loch,  and  eleven  of  their  companions  in 
captivity,  were  sent  to  the  allied  camp,  but 
the  other  thirteen  British  subjects  had  died 
of  tlie  horrible  ill-treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived. Lord  Elgin  was  ignorant  until  now 
that  this  was  the  case ;  for  Prince  Kung 
had  assured  him  that  the  prisoners  had 
suffered  no  serious  injury.  But  when  the 
wliole  truth  became  known  to  him,  he  de- 
termined to  inllict  some  signal  punishment 
upon  the  Chinese  Goverimient.  He  wrote 
to  Prince  Kung,  and  after  upbraiding  him 
with  his  deception,  said — 

'  Of  the  total  number  of  twenty-six  Eriti.sli  sub- 
jects seized,  in  defiance  of  honour  and  of  the  law 
of  nation.s,  thirteen  only  have  been  restored  alive, 
all  of  whom  carry  on  tlieir  persons  evidence,  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked,  of  the  indignities  and  ill- 
treatment  from  which  they  have  suffered,  and 
thirteen  have  been  barbarously  murdered,  under 
circumstances  on  which  the  undersigned  will  not 
dwell,  lest  his  indignation  should  find  vent  in 
words  which  are  not  suitable  to  a  communication 
of  this  nature.  Until  this  foul  deed  shall  have 
been  expiated  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  existing  dynasty  of  China  is  impossible.' 

It  appeared  that  several  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  brought  to  the  emperor's  Summer 
Palace,  and  had  been  there  subjected  to  the 
severest  tortures.  This  was  a  structure  of 
vast  extent  and  extraordinary  magnificence. 
Here  was  accumulated  an  enormous  collec- 
tion of  artistic  treasures,  articles  of  vertu, 
of  native  and  foreign  workmanship,  costly 
robes  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
rooms  stored  with  rolls  of  manufactured 
silk.  The  French  troops  had  been  allowed 
to  plunder  the  palace  at  their  pleasure,  and 
had  ransacked  every  apartment,  breaking 
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and  destroying  wliatever  they  were  unable 
to  cany  away.  Lord  Elgin  ordered  that 
the  building,  or  rather  the  immense  collec- 
tion of  buildings,  which  covered  an  area 
of  many  miles,  should  be  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  French  Plenipotentiary, 
though  he  had  no  objections  that  the 
palace  should  be  plundered  by  his  troops, 
objected  to  its  destruction, on  the  ground  that 
this  act  of  vengeance  might  interfere  with 
the  negotiations  for  peace.  Lord  Elgin,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  carry  it  out  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. '  What  remains  of  the  palace,' 
was  his  notification  to  Prince  Kung, '  whicli 
appears  to  be  the  place  at  which  several  of 
tlie  British  captives  were  subjected  to  tlie 
grossest  indignities,  will  be  immediately 
levelled  to  the  ground ;  this  condition 
requires  no  assent  on  the  part  of  His  High- 
ness, because  it  will  be  at  once  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.'  The 
buildings  were  accordingly  set  on  fire,  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  A  monument  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  with  an  inscription  in 
the  Chinese  language,  setting  forth  that 
this  act  of  vengeance  had  been  inflicted  as 
the  reward  of  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

The  Chinese  authorities  were  at  last  con- 
vinced that  the  evasions  and  trickery  of 
their  indigenous  system  of  diplomacy  were 
no  match  for  the  vigour  and  determination 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  they  consented  to 
the  terms  which  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron 
Gros  prescribed.  The  Chinese  Government 
agreed  to  make  an  apology  for  the  attack 
on  the  British  gunboats  by  the  garrison  of 
the  Taku  Fort,  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of 
8,000,000  taels,  and  a  sum  of  300,000  taels 
as  compensation  to  the  families  of  the 
nuirdered  i^risoners,  and  to  those  who  had 
suffered  injuries.*  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  tlie  port  of  Tien-tsin  was  to  be  opened 
to  trade  and  to  the  residence  of  foreign 
subjects,  that  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  should  henceforth  reside 
either  permanently  or  occasionally  in  Pekiu, 
according  as  their  respective  Governments 

*  A  tael  13  equal  in  value  to  about  sevcu  shillings 
sterling. 


might  decide,  and,  what  was  of  no  little 
importance  to  the  development  of  our  colo- 
nial possessions,  that  Chinese  subjects 
choosing  to  take  service  in  the  British 
colonies,  or  other  parts  beyond  sea,  were  to 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments for  that  purpose. 

The  treaty  thus  at  last  settled  proved  of 
great  importance,  establishing  as  it  did  im- 
proved commercial  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  China. 

In  the  month  of  June  this  year  not  only 
Britain  and  France,  but  the  whole  civilized 
world,  was  shocked  by  tlie  atrocious  mas- 
sacres of  the  ilaronite  Chri.stians  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  were  encouraged  by  tlie  Turkisli 
authorities.  In  the  mouth  of  May  a  Maro- 
nite  monk  was  found  murdered  in  a  con- 
vent, and  suspicion  fell  upon  the  Druses, 
one  of  whom  was  killed  by  the  Maronites 
in  retaliation.  This  led  to  reprisals.  On 
tlie  28tli  a  general  attack  was  made  upon 
the  Maronite  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beyrout  and  Lebanon,  and  they  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  Next  day  a  large 
town  named  Hasbeya,  under  Mount  Her- 
mon,  was  attacked  by  the  Druses.  The 
Turkish  commander  promised  that  if  the 
Christians  would  lay  down  their  arms  he 
would  protect  them  from  their  enemies. 
They  complied  with  his  demand,  and  their 
arms  were  sent  oft'  to  Damascus,  but  were 
intercepted  and  seized  by  the  Druses.-  Hav- 
ing thus  rendered  the  Maronites  defenceless, 
he  prepared  to  quit  the  town  and  abandon 
them  to  their  enemies.  On  the  5tli  of  June 
the  Druses  rushed  into  the  place  and  mas- 
sacred them  all.  The  Turkish  soldiers  made 
no  attempt  to  defend  them,  but  even  assisted 
the  Druses  in  their  butchery.  Similar  out- 
rages took  place  in  various  other  places. 
In  Zahlah,  'the  most  rising  town  in  all 
Lebanon,  the  chief  station  of  the  French 
Lazarists,'  the  able-bodied  inhabitants  es- 
caped, but  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  some 
women  and  children,  -were  put  to  death 
along  with  two  French  Lazarists.  The 
Turkish  troops  not  only  connived  at  the 
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raurdevous  work,  but  openly  assisted  in  it. 
At  Deer-el-Kamniar  (the  ancient  capital  of 
Lebanon),  tlie  Governor,  who  had  a  larce 
body  of  troops  at  his  disposal,  ordered  the 
Christians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  then 
to  come  into  the  Serai  with  tlieir  valuables. 
On  the  21st  of  June  the  Druses  collected 
round  the  town,  and  after  a  brief  conversa- 
tion between  one  of  their  leaders  and  the 
Governor,  the  gate  was  tlirown  open  and 
the  bloodthirsty  fanatics  rushed  in,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers  slaugh- 
tered all  the  men  on  whom  they  could  lay 
tlieir  hands.  Altogether  between  1100  and 
1200  persons  perished  in  this  horrible 
massacre.  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  mo.st  of  the  horrors  which  he 
describes,  .says  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Duflerin, 
'  I  came  to  Deer-el-Kammar  a  few  days 
after  the  massacre.  Almost  every  house 
was  burned,  and  the  streets  crowded  with 
dead  bodies,  most  of  them  stripped  and 
mutilated  in  every  jwssible  way.  ily  road 
led  through  the  town,  and  through  some  of 
the  streets  my  horse  could  not  even  pass, 
for  the  bodies  were  literally  piled  up.  I 
saw  little  children  of  not  more  than  three 
or  four  years  old  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  old  men  with  gray  beards.' 

The  conduct  of  the  Turkish  authorities 
was  even  more  outrageous  when,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  similar  outrages  broke  out  in  Da- 
mascus. The  Christian  quarter  there  was 
attacked  and  ravaged  by  a  mob  of  the 
lowest  order  of  iloslem  fanatics,  assisted  by 
large  bodies  of  the  Turkish  soldierj-.  On 
the  following  daj-  the  work  of  destruction 
was  renewed  with  greater  violence.  Hun- 
dreds of  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  between 
1000  and  2000  Christians  were  butchered, 
while  in  the  massacres  in  the  mountains 
at  least  ooQO  males  were  ascertained  to 
have  been  put  to  death.  The  Consulates  of 
France,  Austria,  Paissia,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Greece  were  destroj^ed,  and  their  in- 
mates took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Abd-el- 
Kader,  who  sheltered  there  about  1500 
Christians  from  the  fanatical  fury  of  the 
mob.    He  subsequently  received  the  thanks 


of  the  British  Government  for  the  noble 
spirit  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion. 
The  Turkish  Governor  of  Damascus,  though 
he  had  a  large  body  of  troops  at  hand,  made 
no  attempt  to  arrest  the  work  of  massacre, 
and  a  strong  impression  prevailed  that  the 
Porte  had  stimulated  the  fanatical  hatred 
of  the  Druses  against  the  Maronites,  in 
order  to  thwart  the  scheme  of  government 
which  the  Great  Powers  had  compelled  the 
Turks  to  adopt  in  1845. 

The  news  of  the  shocking  massacres  in 
Lebanon  created  a  profound  sensation,  both 
in  Britain  and  France.  The  want  of  a 
go^'erning  power  to  preserve  order  in  the 
district  had  been  made  so  apparent,  that  it 
seemed  imperative  for  the  other  Powers  to 
interfere  at  once  to  suppress  such  outrages 
and  restore  tranquillity  in  the  Lebanon. 
The  Sultan  had  shown  himself  wholl}'  im- 
able  to  restrain  the  savage  outbreaks  of  his 
subjects;  he  was  therefore  given  to  under- 
stand that  this  must  be  done  by  others, 
whether  he  gave  his  consent  or  not.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  instantly  offered  to 
send  a  body  of  troops  to  Syria  to  prevent  a 
renewal  of  such  atrocities.  A  Convention 
was  agreed  to  liy  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  which  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to 
accept,  providing  for  a  body  of  European 
troops,  not  exceeding  12,000,  being  sent  to 
Syria  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  order. 
France  was  to  furnisli  one-half  of  this  force, 
and  the  other  Powers  were  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Porte  as  to  which 
of  them  should  provide  whatever  further 
troops  might  be  necessary.  Six  months 
was  fi.xed  as  the  period  for  the  occupation 
of  Syria  by  European  troops,  and  the  con- 
tracting Powers  exphcitly  disclaimed  any 
intention,  in  the  execution  of  their  engage- 
ments, of  seeking  territorial  advantages  or 
exclusive  influence. 

Whatever  complicity  in  the  SjTian  mas- 
sacres may  be  justly  imputed  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  they  found  it  necessary  to  take 
active  measures  for  the  punishment  of  the 
authors  and  the  abettors  of  the  massacres. 
The  Sultan  intrusted  Fuad  Pasha  with  full 
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powers  for  this  purpose,  and  early  in  July 
he  left  Constantinople  for  Syria  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  body  of  troops.  He  showed  no 
mercy,  either  to  the  actual  participators  in 
the  murders,  or  to  the  officials  who  had  con- 
nived at  their  crimes.  At  Damascus  he 
arrested  at  once  upwards  of-  400  persons, 
who  were  accused  of  taking  part  in  the 
massacre.  Of  these  sixty,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  Turkish  police,  together  with  the 
Governor  of  Damascus  and  the  commander 
of  the  Turkish  troops,  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted in  the  city. 

Lord  Palmerston  consented  somewhat 
unwillingly  to  the  despatch  of  French 
troops  to  Syria,  from  an  apprehension  that, 
if  they  were  once  there,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  them  out  again.     This  proved  to  be 


the  case.  Though  all  danger  of  renewed 
violence  had  passed  away  before  the  French 
army  arrived  on  the  coast,  they  continued 
to  hold  the  chief  military  posts  in  Syria 
long  after  the  period  fixed  for  their  with- 
drawal. It  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of 
1861,  and  after  repeated  representations 
had  been  made  by  the  Ihitish  Government 
to  urge  their  dejjarture,  that  they  retired 
from  the  country.  '  1  am  heartily  glad,' 
wrote  Lord  Palmerston  to  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  'we  have  got  the  French  out  of  Syria, 
and  a  hard  job  it  was  to  do  so.  The 
arraniiements  made  for  the  future  "overn- 
ment  of  the  Lebanon  will,  I  daresay,  work 
sufficiently  well  to  prevent  the  French 
from  having  any  pretext  for  returning 
thither.' 


CHAPTEE     Til. 


Causes  which  led  to  the  American  Civil  War— The  Missouri  Compromise— The  Fugitive  Slave  Law— Anti-slavery 
movement — The  Kebraska  Bill— Contest  in  Kansas — The  Lecompton  Constitution — Mr.  Buchanan's  election  as 
President— His  policy — The  Dred-Scott  ease — Attempts  on  Cuba— African  Slave  Trade — Treatment  in  the  United 
States  of  persons  of  colour — John  Brown's  insurrection — Reign  of  Terror  in  the  South — Election  of  Sir.  Lincoln  as 
President— Secession  of  the  Southern  States— Reasons  alleged  for  this  step- State  of  feeling  in  the  Xorth— Attack 
on  Fort  Sumter — Blockade  of  the  Southern  ports — Recognition  of  the  Sonthcrn  States  as  belligerents — Public  Opinion 
in  Great  Britain — Unconstitutional  and  oppressive  Measures  of  the  Government — State  of  the  Federal  Army — 
Superiority  of  the  Southern  levies— General  Lee — Slistaken  strategy  of  the  Xorth — Their  Generals — Defeat  of  the 
Northerns  at  Bull's  Run— General  M'Clellan  appointed  Commander-in-Chief — Seizure  of  the  Southern  Commissioners 
on  beard  the  TVenf- Steps  taken  by  the  British  Government — Release  of  the  Commissioners. 


Ik  1861  the  attention  of  the  -v\'hole  civil- 
ized world  was  riveted  on  the  civil  war 
that  had  broken  out  in  the  United  States. 
The  disruption  of  the  American  Union  had 
often  been  predicted,  but  when  it  did  take 
place  it  was  a  great  surprise  both  to 
America  and  to  Europe.  The  causes  of  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  were  deep- 
seated,  and  had  been  long  in  operation. 
Sooner  or  Liter  they  must  have  come  to  the 
surface.  Tlie  Union  consisted  originally  of 
thirteen  States;  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  they  amounted  to  thirty-four. 
Each  new  State  sent  two  members  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  balance  of  political  power 
there  depended  on  whether  the  majority  of 
these  States  were  slave-holding  or  free-soil. 
For  a  long  time  the  South  had  the  majority; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  settled 
in  the  Free  States,  and  as  these  became 
more  populous  the  itumber  of  their  mem- 
bers of  course  increased.  The  Slave  States, 
in  the  meantime,  remained  almost  station- 
ary, while  the  minimum  number  taken  as 
the  standard  of  representation  was  increased. 
The  result  was  that  while  A'irginia  origin- 
ally returned  ten  members,  and  Xew  York 
six,  at  the  time  of  the  Secession  the  former 
had  added  only  a  single  unit  to  its  repre- 
sentation, and  sent  eleven  members  to  the 
Senate,  while  Xew  York  returned  thirty. 
South  Carolina,  which  in  the  scheme  of 
the  Constitution  had  one-thirteenth  of  the 
representation,  at  the  time  of  the  Seces- 
sion returned  only  one-sixtieth  part.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  a  voter  iu  the  South 


counted  for  more  than  a  voter  in  the 
Xorth,  because  the  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  States  was  deter- 
mined, not  by  their  proportion  of  free  men 
only,  but  of  slaves.  In  taking  the  census 
slaves  were  to  count  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  three  free  persons.  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  185G  the  slave  represent- 
ation was  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  Southern  representation.  It  is  e\'i- 
dent,  therefore,  that  in  virtue  of  this 
arrangement,  the  influence  of  the  South  in 
the  general  representation  of  the  Union 
was  nearly  one-half  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  popular  principle  of  the 
Constitution  been  fairly  carried  out.  Still,  as 
long  as  the  aggregate  population  of  the  Slave 
States  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Xorthern, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  command  a 
majorit}'  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  means  of  their  own  members.  Hence 
their  intense  efforts  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  the  slave-holding  States.  In  1820,  when 
Jlissouri  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  the  relative  numbers  in  the  Senate 
were  so  equally  balanced  that  its  admission 
as  a  slave-holding  or  a  free-soil  State  would 
have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  either 
the  South  or  the  Xorth.  '  It  was  this  which 
caused  the  desperate  character  of  that 
struggle.'  The  contest  ended  in  the  well- 
known  '[Missouri  Compromise.'  Congress 
passed  an  Act  prohibiting  slaveiy  for  ever 
in  all  the  territory  north  of  a  line  coiu- 
ciding  with  36'  30'  latitude,  but  it  excepted 
the  State  of  jMissouri,  the  whole  of  which 
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lies  north  of  tliis  line,  and  it  applied  only 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been 
purchased  from  France.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  question  as  to  the  admission 
of  the  Missouri  territory,  Jefferson  expressed 
with  startling  vehemence  and  prophetic 
sagacity  the  impression  which  that  pro- 
posal had  produced  on  his  mind.  '  This 
momentous  question,'  he  said, '  like  a  fire- 
bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me 
with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  as  the 
knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed  indeed 
for  a  moment.  But  this  is  a  reprieve  only, 
not  a  final  sentence.  A  geographical  line, 
coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral 
and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up 
to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  be 
obliterated,  and  every  new  irritation  will 
make  it  deeper  and  deeper.' 

The  iniquitous  annexation  of  Texas  gave 
the  South  two  senators,  with  the  prospect 
that  in  time  four  more  Slave  States  might 
be  erected  out  of  the  territory  of  Texas. 
Still  the  slave-holders  were  not  satisfied, 
but  continued  to  demand  further  conces- 
sions and  additional  securities  for  .  their 
'  domestic  institution.' 

Although  the  authors  of  the  American 
Constitution  were  unfriendly  to  slavery, 
and  desired  its  gradual  extinction,  they  yet 
recognized  the  right  of  recapturing  slaves 
who  had  escaped  from  their  masters  and 
taken  refuge  in  a  Free  State.  The  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  however,  were 
very  reluctant  to  assist  in  enforcing  this 
right ;  but  the  notorious  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  which  was  passed,  mainly  through  the 
defection  of  Northern  representatives,  im- 
posed upon  the  officers  of  the  State 
the  duty  to  seize  a  fugitive  slave  and 
restore  him  to  his  master.  That  disgrace- 
ful Act  contributed  greatly  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
It  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Northern  population  to  the 
wickedness  of  slavery.  It  was  denounced 
by  clergymen  from  the  pulpit  and  by  judges 
from  the  bench.  In  various  places  the 
people  adopted  violent  measures  to  prevent 
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its  execvition  ;  there  were  incessant  conflicts 
in  the  streets  and  courts  between  kidnap- 
pers and  the  protectors  of  negroes.  Slaves 
were  rescued  in  open  court  from  the  per- 
sons who  souglit  to  drag  them  back  into 
bondage,  and  .sent  off  to  Canada,  to  find 
shelter  under  the  British  flag.  'Boston, 
the  chief  city  of  New  England,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Eepublic,  was  garrisoned  with 
marines ;  cannon  wei-e  planted  in  her 
streets,  and  her  court-house  was  suiTounded 
with  chains,  in  order  that  a  fugitive  arrested 
with  a  fictitious  warrant,  and  under  cover 
of  the  night,  might  be  carried  back  to 
slavery  openly  through  her  streets  between 
files  of  armed  men.'  This  course  of  action 
served,  more  than  any  force  of  argument, 
to  create  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Northern 
States  against  the  system  which  required 
to  be  supported  by  a  law  that  converted 
the  people  of  these  States  into  accomplices 
in  the  crime  of  slavery.  Some  of  the  States 
even  , passed  what  were  styled  '  Personal 
Liberty  Laws,'  which  forbade  the  State 
officers  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  runaway 
slaves,  and  placed  legal  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  recovery  by  their  alleged  masters. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  produced  only 
a  brief  truce  between  the  contending  parties. 
The  South  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment from  the  first,  and  strove  for  its 
repeal,  because  it  f>revented  slavery  from 
extending  northwards ;  while  the  North 
resisted  the  proposal  to  extend  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  as  it  would  sanction  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  all  the  new 
States  south  of  this  line  as  far  as  the 
Pacific.  The  immense  tide  of  population 
which  now  flowed  into  California  and  into 
Oregon  added  immensely  to  the  Northern 
free-soil  States,  and  the  ratio  of  members 
in  the  House  of  Piepresentatives  followed 
in  the  same  proportion,  It  became  there- 
fore a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
South  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  barrier 
which  prevented  the  increase  of  slave- 
holding  States.  At  length,  in  1854,  Mr. 
Douglas,  one  of  the  Southern  leaders,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which 
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established  the  principle  of  what  was  called 
'  Squatter  Sovereignty.'  It  left  the  original 
settlers  in  each  territory  before  its  admission 
into  the  Union  to  determine  whether  slavery 
was  to  be  permitted  in  it  or  not,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  Act,  'when  admitted  as  a 
State  or  States,  the  said  territory,  or  any 
portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into 
the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
institutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
their  admission.' 

The  first  fruits  of  this  measure  were  the 
disturbances  in  Kansas.  The  Slave  States 
which  had  carried  the  Nebraska  Act  at 
once  practically  repudiated  it,  and  sent 
bands  of  armed  men  from  Missouri  over 
the  frontier  to  '  secure  Kansas  to  slavery.' 
Led  by  an  ex-President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  they  took  possession  of  the 
ballot-boxes,  drove  away  the  free  settlers, 
and  many  hundreds  of  fictitious  votes  were 
given  for  the  pro-slavery  party.  In  one 
instance  400  votes  were  returned  from  a  place 
which  contained  only  42  voters,  1000  from 
another  which  contained  only  42  voters, 
and  1200  from  a  third  inhabited  by  only 
40  citizens.  A  civil  war  raged  for  some 
time  in  the  territory,  and  blood  was  spilt 
by  the  'mean  whites,'  who  boasted  that 
they  were  sent  to  Kansas  with  bowie  knives 
and  revolvers,  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
anti-slavery  men  from  the  Legislature  of 
that  territory.  South  Carolina,*  Georgia, 
and  Texas  voted  money  for  the  armament 
of  expeditious  despatched  to  aid  in  '  en- 
forcing the  law '  in  Kansas,  and  President 
Pierce,  who  was  then  in  office,  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Federal  authority  into 

'  It  was  in  the  course  of  a  most  courageous  and  effec- 
tive speech  upon  the  Kansas  question  in  the  Senate 
that  Mr.  Sumner,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  upright 
of  American  statesmen,  made  those  cutting  criticisms 
upon  the  course  yjursued  by  South  Carolina  which 
provoked  Mr.  Brooks,  of  that  State,  to  make  a  mur- 
derous assault  upon  him  in  the  Senate  House.  It  was 
a  most  cowardly  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Brooks,  as 
Mr.  Sumner  was  seated  at  his  desk  in  a  position  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  defend  himself.  The 
bully  resigned  his  seat,  in  order  that  his  constiUients 
might  indicate  their  opinion  of  his  conduct,  and  he 
was  unanimously  re-elected.  Mr.  Sumner  was  so 
seriously  injured  that  some  years  elapsed  before  he 
completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  attack. 


the  pro-slavery  scale.  The  Legislature 
elected  in  this  disgraceful  manner,  proceeded 
to  adopt  laws  for  the  government  of  Kansas, 
and  among  other  statutes  worthy  of  the 
men,  they  enacted  that  the  '  discussion  of 
slavery'  was  to  be  treated  as  a  felony, 
punishable  by  two  years  of  hard  labour  in 
chain  gangs  on  the  highroad.  These  men 
prepared  the  notorious  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution for  Kansas,  sanctioning  slavery  in 
the  territory,  which  was  readily  accepted 
and  ratified  by  the  President  and  his 
Ministry. 

The  Kansas  controversy  was  still  raging 
when  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  took  place  between  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Colonel  Fremont.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  a  citizen  of  a  Free  State 
(Pennsylvania),  but  he  was  a  zealous  parti- 
san of  the  South.  He  had  supported  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  encouragement  of 
slavery  in  the  new  territories,  the  extension 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  the  Pacific, 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  Nebraska 
Bill.  He  was  adopted  as  a  candidate  by 
the  Southern  Convention  as  a  man  '  thor- 
oughly true  to  the  South,'  and  he  received 
the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  Slave 
States  and  of  the  Northern  Democratic 
party,  whUe  the  Eepublican  party  in  the 
North  voted  for  Colonel  Fremont.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  election  was  carried  by  the 
most  shameless  bribery  and  corruption. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  extorted  from 
the  officials  in  the  Government  of  aU  grades, 
and  liberal  contributions  were  made  to  the 
'corruptiou  fund'  by  merchants  and  con- 
tractors, and  spent  in  the  purchase  of  votes. 
The  patronage  of  the  Government  was  un- 
scrupulously employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  thus  the  Southern  slave-holders, 
once  more  and  for  the  last  time,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Northern  Democrats,  carried  the 
election  of  their  nominee.  So  violent  was 
the  feeling  among  them  that  several  of  the 
States  actually  proposed,  in  case  of  Fre- 
mont's success,  to  march  on  Washington 
and  assume  the  Government.  "When  their 
candidate   was  elected  they  declared  this 
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scheme  adjourned  till  the  next  Presidential 
election,  but  that  it  would  be  resumed  on 
the  first  prospect  of  the  success  of  an  anti- 
slavery  candidate. 

The  administration  of  the  new  President 
was  characterized  throughout  by  feebleness 
and  falsehood,  and  was  carried  on  by  un- 
limited corruption.  The  discoveries  made 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  allegations  of  official  corruption, 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  tliat 
under  Mr.  Buchanan  the  country  was 
governed  by  bribers  and  bribed,  from  the 
Custom-House  porters  to  the  Cabinet  itself. 
The  President  set  himself  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  interests  and 
objects  of  the  Slave  States.  The  celebrated 
Deed-Scott  case  was  pending  at  the  time 
of  the  election,  but  it  has  since  transpired 
that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had 
formed  their  decision  on  the  question  some 
months  previously,  and  had  communicated 
it  to  those  whom  it  most  concerned.  It 
was,  however,  kept  secret  during  the  elec- 
tion and  the  following  winter,  from  the  fear 
of  injuring  Mr.  Buchanan's  prospects  and 
embarrassing  his  entrance  upon  the  Presi- 
dentship. Four  days  after  his  inauguration, 
though  the  majority  of  the  judges  had  pro- 
nounced at  the  outset  that  Scott  had  no 
right  to  bring  his  case  before  them,  the 
Court  issued  the  judgment  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  to  declare  slavery 
illegal,  and  therefore  it  was  incompetent  for 
the  legislative  authority  in  any  territorylto 
prohibit  it.  They  likewise  decided  that  a 
slave  who  resided  in  a  State  where  slavery 
was  prohibited  bylaw  remained  nevertheless 
a  slave.* 

The  President,  in  his  inaugural  address 
(4tli  March,  1857),  had  exhorted  the  people 
to  submit  peaceably  to  the  unrevealed  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  whatever  it 

*  '  A  blow  against  the  XTnion  was  struck  by  this 
judgment  as  fatal  as  that  given  Secession  itself.  The 
integrity  of  the  Smireme  Court  was  the  keystone  of 
the  fabric,  but  in  this  judgment  it  was  clear  that  the 
Court  exceeded  its  judicial  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  party  or  political  object.' 


might  be,  as  it  would  assuredly  spread  a '  calm ' 
over  the  whole  area  of  society ;  and  he  and 
his  friends  now  assumed  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  to  be  settled  by 
this  judgment.  As  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, it  served  only  to  exasperate  the  strife 
between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery 
parties.  One  State  Legislature  after  another 
rej)udiated  the  attempt  to  restrict  their 
authority,  and  one  city  after  another  refused 
to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  President 
in  regard  to  Kansas  contributed  not  a  little 
to  intensify  the  strife,  as  well  as  to  degrade 
his  own  character  and  administration.  He 
admitted  that  the  Legislature  and  the 
Southern  party  were  pledged  to  give  the 
people  of  Kansas  the  power  of  voting  for  or 
against  a  Constitution  directly  submitted  to 
them.  '  On  the  question  of  submitting  the 
Constitution  to  the  actual  hondfidc  residents 
of  Kansas,'  he  said, '  I  am  willing  to  stand  or 
fall.'  /In  flagrant  violation  of  this  pledge  he 
accepted  the  notorious  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution concocted  by  the  Missouri  intruders, 
and  passed  it  in  Congress,  alleging  that 
he  had  supposed  it  would  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  but  that  there  was  no  power 
anywhere  to  compel  such  an  appeal.  He 
met,  however,  with  a  signal  and  merited 
defeat  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Mr. 
Douglas,  his  friend  and  most  powerful 
ally,  who  had  hitherto  supported  all  the 
pro-slavery  legislation  of  late  years,  and  was 
tlie  author  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  at  this 
stage  abandoned  the  party.  In  consistency 
with  his  favourite  principle  of  'popular 
sovereignty,'  he  asserted  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  to  repudiate  slavery  and 
its  institutions,  and  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  attempt  to  saddle  them  with  the  ficti- 
tious Constitution. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  policy  in  every  other 
department  displayed  the  same  spirit,  and 
was  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  the  same 
object.  The  chiefs  of  the  extreme  southern 
party  set  their  hearts  on  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  as  soon  as  their  hopes  were  defeated 
in   California,   and    Mr.   Buchanan's   great 
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ambition  was  to  connect  Lis  term  of  office 
with  the  annexation  of  that  coveted  island 
to  the  United  States.  From  year  to  year 
lie  announced  in  his  messages  that  in  one 
way  or  other  he  was  dissatisfied  with  Spain, 
coupled  with  an  intimation  that  money 
would  be  wanted  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba, 
or  that  measures  must  be  taken  for  the 
acquisition  of  that  island,  which  no  doubt 
would  sooner  or  later  belong  to  the  United 
States.  Claims  for  indemnities  of  various 
kinds  were  put  forward  in  order' to  coerce 
the  Spanish  Government  into  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  Cuba,  and  the  sum  of 
150,000,000  dollars  was  oflered  for  its  pur- 
chase, but  was  indignantly  rejected.  The 
Spanish  authorities  were  naturally  very 
angry  at  the  insult  of  the  President's  mes- 
sages to  Congress  about  buying  what  Spain 
did  not  mean  to  sell,  and  declared  that  they 
would  prefer  seeing  the  island  sunk  in  the 
ocean.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  gain 
it  in  the  same  way  as  Texas  had  been 
acquired — that  is,  by  first  endeavouring  to 
stir  up  discontent,  and  then  entering  the 
island  with  an  armed  force  on  pretext  of 
aiding  the  malcontents  against  an  oppres- 
sive government.  The  President's  conduct 
towards  the  filibusters  who  organized  pira- 
tical expeditions  was  of  the  most  friendly 
kind,  and  no  honest  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Government  to  interfere  with  their 
preparations. 

]Mr.  Buchanan's  policy  with  regard  to 
the  slave  trade  was  of  a  similar  character. 
It  was  known  to  everybody  that  a  very 
large  number  of  mercantile  houses  in  the 
Xorthern  States  were  engaged  in  this 
vile  traffic,  and  lists  of  them  were  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  newspapers.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  slave  ships  sailed  from  Xew 
York,  and  from  the  Congo  Eiver  alone  1000 
negroes  per  month  were  carried  ofi'  under 
the  American  flag.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, refused  to  allow  the  British  cruisers  to 
search  vessels  hoisting  that  flag,  and  they 
utterly  failed  to  cause  that  duty  to  be  per- 
formed by  their  own  ships.  Their  mode  of 
carrying  out  their  agreement  with  Britain 


to  suppress  the  slave  trade  was  a  mere  farce. 
Large  vessels  were  sent  which  could  not 
get  near  the  shore.  Only  two  or  three 
vessels  were  stationed  on  the  African  coast 
at  a  time,  three  months'  absence  being 
allowed,  and  often  largely  exceeded,  under 
pretext  of  'the  fever.'  When  the  British 
Government  remonstrated  against  this  ne- 
farious conduct,  they  were  coollj'  informed 
that '  the  complaints  of  the  extensive  use  of 
the  American  flag  to  cover  slave  trading 
were  unfounded,  that  the  United  States  had 
done  all  that  was  possible,  and  that  it  was 
the  bu.siness  of  the  British  Government  to 
control  Spain  and  the  Cuban  trade ;  that  it 
could  not  be  true  that  the  naval  officers  of 
the  United  States  could  have  fallen  short 
of  their  duty,  and  that  the  "  glory  of  their 
navy  "  was  a  sufficient  defence  against  the 
charge,  and,  above  all,  that  the  slave  trade 
is  not  in  fact  piracy,  but  conventionally 
made  so  by  individual  Governments.' 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  United  States  is 
the  treatment  given  at  this  time  to  persons 
of  colour  and  free  negroes  residing  among 
them.  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  refused 
passports  to  persons  of  colour  who  wished 
to  travel  abroad,  and  the  American  ilinister 
in  London  dutifully  followed  his  example. 
The  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  public 
lands,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  persons  of  this 
class,  was  now  denied,  though  the  Secretary 
had  declared  a  few  months  before  that  'the 
laws  of  the  country  made  in  this  respect  no 
distinction  between  purchasers  of  different 
races.'  In  opposition  to  constant  practice, 
it  was  now  announced  that  no  man  of 
colour  could  register  a  vessel  owned  by 
himself,  nor  command  a  vessel  sailing  under 
United  States  marine  papers.  A  ship-owner 
was  actually  refused  a  permit  to  sail  his 
own  vessel,  and  the  port  officers  were  in- 
structed to  prevent  any  but  white  men 
acting  as  masters  of  any  ship. 

^Vith  regard  to  the  free  negroes,  various 
schemes  were  proposed  for  getting  rid  of 
them  by  sending  them  to  the  West  Indies, 
or  to  Africa,  by  contract,  at  so  much  a  head. 
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The  practice  of  kidnapping  them  in  the 
Free  States  and  carrying  them  into  shavery 
increased  with  startling  rapidity.  In  Ar- 
kansas and  several  other  States  the  whole 
free  coloured  population  was  driven  out  on 
short  notice.  In  some  cases  the  able-bodied 
men  were  sold  into  slavery,  while  the  old 
people,  the  children,  and  most  of  the  women 
were  expelled,  not  knowing  where  to  go  or 
what  to  do — an  act  without  parallel  for  its 
lawless  violence  and  cruelty  in  any  civilized 
country  within  living  memory. 

The  state  of  matters  in  the  South  had 
become  very  serious.  On  the  16th  of 
October,  1859,  a  small  band  of  the  zealous 
enemies  of  slavery,  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Brown,  a  noted  Kansas  Abolitionist, 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Virginia  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  seized  the  arsenal,  stopped  the  trains, 
and  cut  the  telegraph  wires.  Their  declared 
intention  was  to  raise  a  servile  war  against 
the  slave-owners  of  Virginia.  An  encounter 
took  place  between  the  invaders  and  a  party 
of  marines,  in  which  a  number  of  lives 
were  lost.  Brown  was  taken  prisoner,  tried 
for  high  treason,  and  executed  on  the  2nd 
of  December.  His  efforts  to  suppress  the 
slave  system  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
the  anti-slavery  agitation;  but  the  attempt 
was  so  irrational  and  hopeless  (notwith- 
standing the  lofty  character  of  its  leader), 
that  it  was  believed  that  the  invaders  must 
have  had  some  powerful  supporters,  and 
rumours  were  abroad  that  additional  forces 
were  on  the  way,  which  accident  had  pre- 
vented from  arriving  in  time.  A  panic 
immediately  spread  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  through  all  the  Slave  States,  and 
excited  the  slave-owners  almost  to  madness. 
A  'reign  of  terror'  commenced  in  the  South. 
They  saw  in  every  negro  an  incendiary  or 
a  murderer,  in  every  stranger  a  spy,  and  in 
every  Opposition  speech  in  Congress,  as  well 
as  in  an  Abolitionist  meeting,  evidence  of 
a  conspiracy  for  their  destruction.  Stran- 
gers, no  matter  whether  from  the  Northern 
States  or  from  Europe,  were  dogged,  sus- 
pected, and  annoyed.  Vigilance  Committees 


were  in  active  operation,  watching  every 
movement  and  summarily  expelling  all, 
whatever  might  be  their  trade  or  profession 
— even  clergymen  and  physicians — whose 
opinions  were  suspected.  Governesses  and 
schoolmistresses  were  driven  out  merely 
because  they  were  of  Northern  origin. 
Commercial  travellers  had  half  their  heads 
and  beards  shaved,  and,  after  a  scourging, 
were  escorted  to  the  train  by  a  jeering  mob 
and  sent  out  of  the  country.  In  the  case 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Berea,  in  Kentucky, 
thirty-six  were  driven  out  of  the  State  en 
masse — pastors,  land-owners,  traders,  and 
labourers  together,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  native  citizens.  In  Texas  thirteen 
towns  and  villages  were  fired  in  one  after- 
noon. Artisans,  hawkers,  and  ministers 
of  religion  were  scourged,  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
indignity.  Numbers  were  put  to  death,  not 
only  without  trial,  but  without  a  tittle  of 
evideijce,  or  even  any  apparent  ground  of 
suspicion.  In  Texas  no  fewer  than  sixty 
persons  were  summarily  hanged  without 
trial — two  of  them  on  the  monstrous  charge 
that  they  had  supplied  a  hundred  bottles  of 
strychnine  to  negroes  wherewith  to  poison 
wells.  A  New  England  book-hawker  was 
actually  burnt  alive  with  circumstances  of 
revolting  barbarity.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  lawlessness  and  horrid  cruelty  exhibited 
by  the  Slave  States  towards  the  close  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  term  of  rule. 

The  disclosures  respecting  the  corruption 
which  prevailed  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration, made  it  impossible  for  the 
Democratic  party  to  adopt  him  as  their 
candidate  for  a  second  term  of  office.  The 
nine  Southern  States  refused  to  support  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  author  of  the  Squatter  Sov- 
ereignty Compromise,  and  selected  a  Mr. 
Breckenridge  as  their  candidate.  Mr.  Bell 
was  started  as  the  candidate  of  the  Central 
States  or  Union  men  ;  the  Republican  party 
selected  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  plain,  blunt,  straight- 
forward man  from  Illinois,  who  was  origin- 
ally a  backwoodsman,  and  had  afterwards 
practised  for  some  years  at  the  bar.     He 
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attained  considerable  success  in  his  profes- 
sion, became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig 
pa.Tty  in  Illinois,  and  was  chosen  in  1846 
to  represent  that  State  in  Congress.  Under 
the  administration  of  the  retiring  President, 
the  whole  power  of  the  Government  had 
been  employed  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  pro-slavery  party.  Not  only  so,  but,  as 
it  was  afterwards  discovered,  the  officials  of 
the  Government  had  treacherously  availed 
themselves  of  their  position  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  secession  which  took  place 
on  the  election  of  the  Northern  candidate 
for  the  Presidentship.  Mr.  Buchanan's  re- 
tiring address  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
whole  policy,  and  was  studiously  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
Southern  party.  He  dwelt  on  the  insecurity 
of  the  slave-holders  and  their  dread  of  ser- 
vile insurrection,  defended  the  Dred-Scott 
decision,  and  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
State  Legislatures  who  had  passed  Acts  to 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  ;  tried  to  palliate  his  conduct  in  regard 
to  Kansas,  and  asserted  that  the  law  which 
that  territory  had  enacted,  declaring  tliat 
slavery  '  is  and  shall  be  for  ever  prohibited 
in  this  territory,'  violated  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  would  surely  be  declared  void  by 
the  justiciary  Court  whenever  it  should  be 
presented  in  a  legal  form.  Evidently  know- 
ing that  the  South  had  resolved  to  break  up 
the  Union,  he  affirmed  that  the  Constitution 
had  not  delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to 
coerce  a  State  into  submission  which  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Confederacy. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  and  on  the  20th  of  December 
South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union. 
Various  ordinances  were  passed  by  the 
State  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  step,  and  the  Governor  and  his 
Executive  Council  were  empowered  to  issue 
a  proclamation  setting  forth  that  'this  State 
is,  as  she  has  a  right  to  be,  a  separate,  sov- 
ereign, free,  and  independent  State.'  In  the 
coirrse  of  the  first  four  months  of  1861  other 
ten  States  followed  her  example — \'iz.,  Mis- 


sissippi, Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina.  Kentucky  attempted 
to  assume  a  neutral  position,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  force  to  abandon  it.  The  delegates 
of  the  seceding  States  assembled  at  Mont- 
gomery in  Alabama  on  February  4th,  to 
agree  upon  a  Constitution.  They  formed  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  as  its  President.  At  his  inauguration 
Mr.  Davis  declared  the  determination  of  the 
South  to  'maintain  by  the  final  arbitrament 
of  the  sword  the  position  which  they  had 
assumed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if 
passion  or  lust  of  dominion  should  cloud 
the  judgment  or  influence  the  ambition  of 
the  Noi-th.' 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  new  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
entered  formally  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  declared  that 
he  had  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  exists.  He  had  no  law- 
ful right  to  do  so,  and  he  had  no  inchnation 
to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  he  asserted 
that  'no  State  on  its  own  mere  motion  can 
lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union,  and  that 
resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are 
legally  void.'  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Davis 
affirmed  with  equal  confidence  that  the 
right  to  secede  from  the  Union  was  asserted 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776, 
and  is  inalienable,  and  tlmt  the  Southern 
States  had  as  much  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union  as  other  States  had  to  elect  to 
remain  in  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
they  had  on  their  side  the  greatest  jurists 
that  America  has  produced,  who  concur  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Eowle,  Attor- 
ney-General for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  'the  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  people  of  such  a 
State.'  'To  coerce  a  State,'  said  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  ablest  politician  among 
the  eminent  men  who  framed  the  Articles 
of  Union,  'would  be  one  of  the  maddest 
projects  ever  devised.'  Virginia,  at  the 
moment  of  adopting  the  Constitution,  passed 
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an  Act  in  Convention,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1788,  which  declared  that  'the  powers 
crranted  under  the  Constitution  being  de- 
rived  from  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  resumed  by  them  whenever  the 
same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or 
oppression.'  Down  to  1860,  and  so  long  as 
the  executive  power  of  the  Union  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Southern  men  friendly  to 
slavery  and  the  slave  institutions,  the 
Abolitionists  in  the  Xorthern  States  openly 
resisted  the  Federal  authority  when  em- 
ployed to  enforce  the  detestable  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  They  gloried  in  the  name  of 
Disunionists,  denounced  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  threatened  to  secede 
if  the  pro-slavery  policy  were  persisted  in. 
But  after  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  was  accomplished,  the  Northerns 
changed  their  opinions,  and  took  up  arms 
to  enforce  adherence  to  the  Union,  which 
the  South  repudiated  as  an  engine  of 
foreign  tyranny  and  domestic  oppression. 

The  moral  right  to  secede,  however,  is 
quite  a  different  matter,  and  no  candid  and 
impartial  person  will  deny  that  the  grounds 
assigned  by  the  Southern  States  were 
utterly  insufficient  to  justify,  or  even  to 
account  for,  the  step  they  took.  These 
grievances  were  the  nullification  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  by  the  Personal  Free- 
dom Acts  of  the  Xorthern  States,  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  alleged 
attempt  to  e.x;clude  slavery  from  the  com- 
mon territories.  The  Tariff"  question  has 
never  been  put  prominently  forward  by  the 
Southern  States,  but  it  was  pleaded  on 
their  behalf  that  they  were  the  victims 
of  fraud  and  avarice  on  the  part  of  tlie 
North,  by  whom  they  were  cajoled  and 
cheated  into  an  abandonment  of  that  free 
trade  which  it  was  their  interest  to  uphold. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  burden  of  the 
heavy  protection  duties  imposed  to  foster 
the  manufactures  of  the  Xorth  fell  almost 
exclusively  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  South, 
who  were  entirely  agriculturists,  had  no 
manufactures  of  their  own,  and  were  the 
chief  customers  of  the  North.     Thev  were 


the  great  exporters  of  the  L'nion,  and  their 
object  was  to  obtain  the  earthenware,  wool- 
lens, and  calico  of  European  countries  in 
exchange  for  their  cotton,  and  sugar,  and 
coffee,  and  tobacco.  They,  therefore,  wished 
to  see  the  ports  of  the  L^nion  open  to  admit, 
free  of  duty,  all  that  Europe  could  send  them. 
But  the  object  of  the  North  was  to  make 
foreign  manufactures  dear,  and  it  did  all  in 
its  power  to  exclude  them  by  a  high  and 
most  complicated  tariff,  in  order  to  protect 
its  own  manufactures.  Such  a  policy  must 
be  pronounced  inequitable,  unfair,  selfish, 
and  oppressive.  But  the  question  must  be 
asked,  "WTiy  did  the  South  submit  to  it  ? 
Though  numerically  far  inferior  to  the  North- 
ern States,  through  their  alliance  with  the 
Democratic  party  during  the.  greater  part 
of  the  existence  of  the  L^nited  States,  the 
Southern  States  really  governed  the  Union. 
The  actual  slave-holders  in  the  country  were 
computed  in  1852  to  amount  to  only  about 
100,000  persons,  yet  of  sixteen  Presidents  of 
the  LTnited  States  eleven  were  slave-holders. 
The  death  of  General  Harrison  when  in 
office  left  the  executive  power  during  the 
rest  of  his  term  in  the  hands  of  a  Virginian 
slave-holder.  Of  the  five  Northern  Presi- 
dents three  were  elected  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  policy,  while  one  of 
these  was  actually  a  native  of  a  Southern 
State.  Mr.  Polk,  the  seventeenth  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  eighteenth, 
owed  their  election  to  the  influence  of  the 
South,  and  strenuously  carried  out  its 
policy.  These  facts  show  that  the  Soutli 
had  held  the  executive  power  of  the  Union 
throughout  five-sixths  of  the  lifetime  of 
the  nation.  In  the  other  great  offices  of 
State  the  South  had  obtained  up  to  1852 
17  out  of  28  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
14  out  of  19  attorneys-general,  61  out  of 
77  presidents  of  the  Senate,  21  out  of  33 
Speakers  of  the  House,  80  out  of  134  foreign 
ministers.  In  these  circumstances  it  need 
excite  no  surprise  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  dealings  with  other 
countries,  had  been  mainly  directed  to  tlie 
attainment   of  the   objects   on  which    the 
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Southern  States  had  set  their  hearts.  They 
no  doubt  submitted  to  the  tariffs  which 
protected  the  ironmasters  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  manufacturers  of  New  EngLand  at 
their  expense,  but  they  did  so  to  serve  their 
own  purposes.  They  received  in  return 
protection  against  the  efforts  of  the  Aboh- 
tionists,  and  security  for  tlieir  j)roperty  in 
slaves.  '  The  free  and  prosperous  North 
was  made  the  tool  and  the  servant  of  the 
slave-holding  and  declining  South.'  If  they 
had  chosen  to  put  forth  their  whole 'strength 
to  overturn  the  protection  system  they 
would  have  succeeded.  The  tariff  passed 
in  18.32  was  so  flagrantly  unfair  and  oppres- 
sive that  South  Carolina  declared  it  null 
and  void,  and  called  out  her  militia  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  The  North,  in  great  alarm 
at  this  news,  at  once  gave  way,  and  yielded 
to  fear  what  it  had  refused  to  justice.  A 
measure  was  hastily  introduced  into  Con- 
gress, and  rapidly  passed,  effecting  a  large 
reduction  of  duties  on  manufactures.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  tliat  a  united  South 
could  liave  carried  a  much  more  extensive 
reform  on  the  tariff,  if  the  slave-holders  had 
not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  sacrifice 
free  trade  and  commercial  independence 
for  the  sake  of  an  interest  that  was  stiU 
dearer  to  them. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Southern 
States  did  not  secede  for  the  .sake  of  pre- 
serving slavery,  for  'at  no  time  for  the  last 
fifty  years  was  the  "domestic  institution," 
as  slavery  was  mildly  termed,  placed  under 
such  safeguards,  and  recognized  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  political  party  generally 
opposed  to  it  so  unequivocally,  as  at  the 
period  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  office.' 
The  Eepublican  party,  who  carried  his  elec- 
tion, declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
'inviolate  maintenance  of  the  right  of  each 
State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic 
institutions.'  An  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  the  2nd  of  jMarcli,  1860,  providing 
'  that  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the 
Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give 
Congress  power  to  abolish  or  interfere 
witJiin  any  State  with  the  domestic  institu- 


tions thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held 
to  labour  or  servitude  by  the  laws  of  said 
State.'  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  himself  said  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  this  provision  being 
made  express  and  irrevocable.  'We  thus 
see,'  it  was  said,  'that  the  Supreme  Court, 
Congress,  the  Eepublican  party,  and  the 
President  had  each  in  their  several  spheres 
hedged  in  the  interests  of  the  slave-owner, 
and  given  him  every  possible  guarantee 
against  any  invasion  of  his  rights.'  But 
the  Southern  States  were  quite  well  aware 
that  the  only  method  of  preserving  the 
security  of  their  property  in  slaves  was  the 
possession  of  political  supremacy.  They 
felt  that  in  order  to  be  safe  they  must 
govern.  For  this  reason  they  regarded  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  triumph  of 
the  party  hostile  to  slavery — as  a  national 
declaration  of  war  against  their  'property;' 
'because,'  as  Mr.  Spence  said,  'for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
the  election  of  the  President  was  purely 
geographical — it  was  not  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a  party,  but  at  those  of  the 
Northern  power.  It  was  an  act  which 
severed  North  from  South  as  with  the 
clean  cut  of  a  knife.  .  .  .  The  North- 
ern States  had  183  votes;  the  Southern,  if 
unanimous,  120.  Hence  it  was  plain,  if  the 
North  chose  to  act  in  a  mass,  its  power  was 
irresistible.  At  last  it  did  act  in  a  mass. 
Upon  that  event  political  power  departed 
from  the  South,  and  departed  for  ever.  .  .  . 
Looking  at  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from 
an  European  point  of  view,  it  was  an  ordi- 
nary and  in.significant  event;  looking  at  it 
as  it  was  seen  by  the  Southerners,  it  was 
the  knell  of  the  departing  independence 
and  welfare  of  this  portion  of  the  continent.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  addition 
to  these  political  considerations,  the  change 
of  opinion  regarding  slavery  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Northern  States  had 
considerable  influence  in  bringing  about 
the  disruption  of  the  Union.  There  were 
still  large  numbers  of  the  moneyed  class  in 
tlie  States  wlio  supplied  the  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  slave  system,  and  even,  as  we 
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have  seen,  fitted  out  vessels  for  the  Africau 
slave  trade.  But  the  neutral  and  indifferent 
state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
which  prevailed  in  the  North  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century  had 
passed  away  ;  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  it  was  regarded  in  the  light  in 
which  it  has  long  been  regarded  in  Britain, 
as  a  sin,  and  denounced  in  the  most  indig- 
nant terms.  With  one  class  of  Abolitionists 
the  anti-slavery  cause  had  become  almost 
a  sort  of  religion,  and  conversant  as  they 
were  with  the  atrocities  of  the  system,  they 
preached  a  crusade  against  it  in  language 
which  made  the  blood  of  the  Southerner  boil 
in  his  veins.  There  could  be  no  community 
of  feeling  between  men  who  had  brought 
themselves  to  extol  slavery  as  a  blessing, 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  'corner-stone  of 
the  social  fabric,'  and  those  who  denounced 
it  as  a  system  of  robbery  and  murder,  and 
held  up  the  slave-owners  as  beings  who  were 
a  disgrace  to  humanity.* 

It  was  alleged  at  the  time  by  many,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  in  America,  that 
the  war  which  was  undertaken  by  the  North 
to  compel  the  seceding  States  to  return  to 

*  No  better  evidence  of  the  liglit  in  which  slavery 
was  at  this  time  regarded  in  the  South  can  be  found 
than  is  furnished  by  the  preamble  of  the  Louisiana 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  of  the  2Gth  January,  1861, 
which  was  in  the  following  terms : — '  Whereas  it  is 
manifest  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  if  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  keep  the  promises 
he  has  made  to  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  ;  that 
those  promises,  if  kept,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the 
emancipation  and  misfortune  of  the  slavesof  the  South, 
their  equality  with  a  superior  r.ace,  .ind  before  long,  to 
the  irreparable  ruin  of  this  mighty  Republic,  the  de- 
gradation of  the  American  name,  and  corruption  of 
the  American  blood ;  fully  convinced  as  we  are  that 
the  slavery  engrafted  on  this  land  by  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  the  States  of  North  America  is  the  most 
humane  of  all  existing  servitudes ;  that  to  the  slave 
of  the  South  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  condition  of  the 
barbarians  of  Africa  or  the  freedom  of  those  who  have 
been  liberated  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  ;  that  it  is  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country,  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of 
its  tribunals  ;  that  it  feeds  and  clothes  its  enemies  and 
the  world,  leaves  to  the  black  labourer  a  more  con- 
siderable sum  of  comfort,  happiness,  and  liberty  than 
inexorable  labour  required  from  the  free  servants  of 
the  whole  universe  ;  and  that  each  emanciijation  of  an 
African,  -without  being  of  any  benefit  to  him,  would 
necessarily  condemn  to  slavery  one  of  our  blood  and 
our  race,'  &c. 
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the  Union  was  really  intended  to  break  the 
chains  of  the  negro,  and  sweep  away  the 
curse  of  slavery  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent— from  New  Mexico  to  IMaine.  But  this 
was  certainly  not  the  light  in  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  North 
would  have  been  willing  to  '  uphold  to  the 
letter  in  all  existing  States  the  right  of  the 
master  over  the  slave,  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  have  bribed  the  South  to  return  to 
the  Union.'  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  letter  to 
Horace  Greely,  of  the  22nd  August,  1861, 
said — 

'  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union, 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I 
do  not  agree  with  them  ;  if  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union,  unless  they  could  at  the 
same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with 
them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to 
save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  de- 
stroy slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  <iny  slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could 
save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ; 
and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do 
about  slavery  and  the  coloured  race,  I  do  because 
I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union  ;  and  what  I 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
help  to  save  the  Union.' 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
Northern  States  had  cherished  a  sincere 
hatred  of  slavery  they  would  surely  have 
done  sometliing  for  its  extinction  in  cases 
where  the  process  would  have  been  easy 
and  the  pecuniary  cost  small.  The  little 
State  of  Delaware  had  at  the  time  of  the 
Secession  less  than  1800  slaves.  The  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  surrounds  Wash- 
ington, and  which,  as  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  is  placed 
by  the  Constitution  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  Congress,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  question  of  State  rights  being  raised, 
contained  only  3181  slaves.  If  these  districts 
had  been  purged  from  the  black  stain  of 
slavery,  and  kindness  had  been  shown  to 
the  free  negroes  by  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  North,  they  would  have  obtained 
credit  for  a  real  desire  to  deliver  their 
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country  from  a  system  abliorrent  to  human- 
ity, and  •would  at  least  have  convinced  the 
South  that  their  clamour  against  slavery 
■was  not  hyjjocritical. 

The  first  aggressive  act  of  the  seceding 
States  was  to  seize  the  Government  arsenals, 
magazines,  and  forts  in  their  territories. 
On  the  9th  of  January  the  first  shot  was 
fired  which  announced  the  disruption  of  the 
Union.  A  vessel  which  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  Government  with  troops  to 
reinforce  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon 
by  a  battery  erected  on  Morris  Island  in 
Charleston  Harbour,  and  without  returning 
the  fire  she  immediately  retired.  Major 
Anderson,  who  commanded  the  forts  there, 
was  ordered  to  hold  possession  of  them, 
and  if  attacked  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity.  He  deemed  it  prudent  to 
abandon  and  blow  up  the  tw^o  lesser  forts 
and  to  concentrate  his  small  force  in  Fort 
Sumter,  where  he  was  secure  from  any 
irregular  attack.  The  majority  of  officers 
in  command  were  either  of  Southern  birth 
or  friendly  to  the  Southern  cause,  and  most 
of  them  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  seceding 
States.  Two  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Cabinet  (Messrs.  Cobb  and  Floyd)  were 
known  to  have  been  throughout  in  con- 
fidential communication  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Secession,  and  it  was  universally 
believed  by  the  Federalists  that  they 
furthered  the  design  by  a  treasonable 
transmission  of  arms,  if  not  of  money,  to 
the  South.  When  the  disruption  took 
place,  Mr.  Cobb  became  President  of  the 
Confederate  Senate,  and  Mr.  Floyd  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
which  operated  against  the  Federalists  in 
Western  Virginia. 

An  impression  prevailed  in  the  South  that 
the  Northern  States  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  Union  in  order  to  free  themselves  from 
complicity  in  slavery,  and  at  first  it  seemed 
that  this  expectation  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed. When  the  Cotton  States,  as  they 
were  termed,  had  formed  their  Confederation 
and  adopted  their  Provisional  Constitution 
at  Montgomery,  the   prevailing  feeling  of 


the  Nortli  was  '  Let  them  go.'  '  The  New 
York  Tribune^  the  most  widely  circulated 
and  influential  paper  in  America,  which 
really  controlled  the  elections  in  the  West 
and  North,  again  and  again  declared  that 
'  there  must  be  no  coercion.'  The  popular 
exi3ression  everywhere  to  be  heard  from 
the  Eepublicans  was  '  Let  the  Union  slide.' 
They  might  even  have  been  willing  to  let 
the  Gulf  States  go ;  but  when  the  Border 
States  joined  the  new  Confederacy,  and 
1000  miles  of  the  great  waterway  of  the 
West  were  in  the  hands  of  the  seceding 
States,  the  North  awoke  to  the  vastness  of 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  perceived  that 
the  Secession,  if  permitted  to  continue, 
would  fetter  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
greatly  curtail  its  territory,  and  divide  its 
strength. 

A  lingering  hope  was  still  cherished  that 
the  Soutliern  States  might  be  induced  to 
accept  the  invitation  which  ]\Ir.  Lincoln 
held  out  to  them  to  enter  into  amicable 
negotiations  to  heal  the  breach  which  had 
broken  out  between  the  South  and  the 
North.  But  the  fiery  and  impetuous 
leaders  of  South  Carolina  became  impatient 
of  further  suspense,  and  ordered  General 
Beauregard,  who  commanded  at  Charleston, 
to  attack  Fort  Sumter,  which  protected 
the  harbour  of  that  cit)-.  Major  Anderson's 
resources  were  wholly  inadequate  to  main- 
tain the  j)ost,  and  after  a  brief  resistance 
the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion  on 
the  13th  of  April.  The  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter  excited  the  most  extraordinary 
burst  of  anger  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  and  loud  clamours  arose  on  all  sides 
for  the  adoption  of  immediate  measures  to 
avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  Union  flag. 
Four  days  after  Air.  Lincoln  called  out,  by 
requisition  to  the  States,  75,000  men  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  suppressing  do- 
mestic rebellion.  As  soon  as  his  proclama- 
tion appeared,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  which  up  to  this  time  had  not 
declared  themselves,  seceded  from  the  Union. 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  refused  to  comply 
with  the   President's  demands  for  troop.s. 
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The  small  State  of  Delaware  abstained  from 
any  act  of  resistance  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  but  in  Maryland,  and  especially  in 
Baltimore,  an  insurrection  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  military  force  which  was 
hastily  collected  at  Washington  to  defend 
the  seat  of  Government.  Two  days  after 
Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  was  issued,  Mr. 
Davis  published  a  counter  proclamation 
authorizing  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.  On  the  29th  of  April  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  President  Lincoln, 
declaring  the  ports  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas  under  blockade.  Two 
days  earlier  the  ports  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  were  also  placed  in  the  same 
position. 

The  proclamation  of  a  blockade  com- 
pelled the  Federal  Government  to  treat 
the  Southern  States  as  belligerents,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  for  foreign  Powers 
formally  to  recognize  them  as  occupying 
this  position.  The  British  Government, 
after  consulting  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  no 
resource  but  to  acknowledge  the  Southern 
Confederacy  as  a  belligerent  Power.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  13th  of  May,  a  Eoyal 
Proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Queen, 
commanding  all  her  subjects  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  in  the  war  that  was  raging 
in  America,  forbidding  them  to  enlist  in  the 
service  either  of  Federals  or  Confederates, 
to  supply  munitions  of  war,  to  equip  vessels 
for  privateering  purposes,  or  to  do  any  other 
act  calculated  to  afford  assistance  to  either 
belligerent.  A  similar  course  was  adopted 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  declared 
by  a  proclamation  inserted  in  the  Monitcur 
his  resolution  'to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality 
in  the  struggle  between  the  Government  of 
the  Union  and  the  States  which  propose  to 
form  a  separate  Confederation.'  Both  the 
French  and  the  British  Governments  united 
in  declaring  that  no  vessel  of  war  or  priva- 
teer of  either  of  the  'belligerents'  would  be 
allowed  to  enter  or  stay  with  prizes  in 
the  ports  of  the  two  countries  longer  than 


twenty-four  hours.    The  sale  of  prizes  there 
was  also  prohibited. 

Strange  to  say,  tliis  step  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government,  though  taken  at 
the  instance  of  j\Ir.  W.  E.  Forster  and 
other  zealous  friends  of  the  North,  gave 
deep  offence  to  the  Federal  authorities  and 
their  people.  The  noisy  declamation  which 
was  immediately  directed  against  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  indeed  against  the  whole 
British  nation,  became  all  the  more  offen- 
sive as  well  as  inconsistent  Avhen  contrasted 
with  the  sycophantish  adulation  heaped 
upon  the  French  Emperor,  who  had  adopted 
precisely  the  same  course.  A  moment's 
reflection  might  have  shown  the  Northerns 
that  unless  the  belligerent  character  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  been  acknow- 
ledged, the  British  Government  could  not 
have  recognized  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports.  It  was  not  the  intervention  of  B»itain, 
as  the  Americans  affirmed,  that  '  elevated 
the  rebels  into  a  belligerent  power '  and 
'gave  them  a  status  and  right  which  they 
did  not  possess,'  but  the  action  of  their  own 
Government  in  issuing  a  decree  of  blockade. 
If  there  was  no  war  going  on,  foreign  Powers 
could  not  legally  recognize  the  blockade  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah  and  New  Orleans. 
Tlie  truth  is  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
British  Government,  though  it  excited  the 
anger  of  the  Northerns,  was  strictly  con- 
formable not  only  to  the  rules  of  neutrality 
and  the  law^  of  nations,  but  to  the  precedents 
established  by  the  highest  legal  authorities 
of  the  United  States  themselves.  During 
the  contest  between  the  Spanish  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  declared  that  'neu- 
trality required  the  recognition  of  both 
parties  as  belligerents,  because  to  concede 
belligerent  rights  to  one  piarty  and  not  to 
the  other  would  be  in  fact  to  depart  from 
strict  neutrality,  and  to  act  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  one  party  was  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  other.'  Mr.  Wheaton,  one  of 
the  greatest  jurists  of  the  United  States, 
affirms  that  'whilst  the  civil  war  continues, 
a   foreicrn   Power   must,    while   continuinsf 
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passive,  allow  to  Loth  the  contending  parties 
all  the  rights  which  public  war  gives  to 
independent  sovereigns.'  But  the  idea 
which  the  Northerns  seemed  to  entertain 
of  neutrality  was  that  it  should  be  all  on 
one  side,  for  while  professing  to  require  of 
us  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  they  complained  bitterly 
that  we  did  not  extend  to  the  North  '  that 
moral  support  which  is  given  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  great  nation,'  and  that  we  have 
'  forbidden  Englishmen  to  assist  ni  main- 
taining in  tlie  United  States  constitutional 
order  against  conspiracy  and  rebellion, 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  against  chattel 
slavery.' 

The  truth  is  that  at  the  outset  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  did  give  to  the  Northern 
States  the  moral  support  which  they  re- 
quired. The  national  dislike  to  slavery, 
the  conviction  that  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  Secession  were  utterly  insufficient 
to  justify  such  a  step,  and  indignation  at 
the  proposal  to  constitute  a  Confederation 
of  which  slavery  should  be  the  chief  corner- 
stone, together  with  the  treachery  of  Jlr. 
Buchanan's  Cabinet  in  secretly  using  the 
Federal  resources  to  foster  disunion,  made 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
rise  strongly  and  almost  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  North.  But  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Northern  States,  instead  of 
allowing  the  Southerns  quietly  to  secede, 
were  about  to  incur  all  the  perils,  mis- 
eries, and  bloodshed  of  civil  war  in  order 
to  coerce  the  South  to  remain  in  the 
Union,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  arose  on 
behalf  of  men  with  inferior  resources 
struggling  with  undaunted  courage  against 
a  powerful  State  in  behalf  of  the  right  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  liked.  Then 
the  unfriendly  language  and  equally  un- 
friendly measures  of  the  Federal  Cabinet 
and  the  Northern  press  tended  not  a  little 
to  cool  the  good-will  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  people.  The  conduct  of  the 
Federal  authorities  towards  their  own  sub- 
jects did  not  help  to  remove  or  abate  tlie 
unfavourable    impression    thus    produced. 


The  public  journals  which  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  action  of  the  Government 
were  mobbed  and  suppressed.  The  secrecy 
of  the  post  office  and  electric  telegraph 
were  habitually  violated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
abolished,  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  illegal  arrests,  domiciliary 
visits,  and  seizui'es  of  papers  became  com- 
mon. Even  private  intercourse  between 
friend  and  friend  was  not  safe.  A  word 
spoken  against  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  conversation  was 
sufficient  to  consign  the  speaker  to  a  prison 
cell.  The  independent  action  of  the  judges 
was  coerced  by  military  authority ;  men  and 
women  were  imprisoned  for  months  without 
being  brought  to  trial,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  show  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  law.  Even  subordinate 
officials  ventured  to  inflict  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment upon  their  personal  enemies  for 
alleged  crimes  of  which  no  vestige  of  proof 
could  be  produced;  Colonel  Bedge,  a  stanch 
Federal  soldier,  was  imprisoned  for  three 
weeks,  without  the  pretence  of  a  hearing, 
and  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  alleged 
crime,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  trumped 
up  charge  of  horse-stealing.  The  property 
of  individuals  not  convicted  by  any  court 
was  confiscated  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  soldiery.  Passports  were  introduced. 
A  military  conscription  was  resorted  to,  and 
free  citizens  were  stopped  at  the  frontier  lest 
they  should  escape  its  obligations.  Above 
all,  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  pulling  to 
pieces  their  own  Government,  killing  their 
own  countrymen,  blockading  their  own 
ports,  annihilating  their  trade,  paralyzing 
their  manufactures,  burning  their  ships  and 
arsenals,  draining  their  credit  by  enormous 
loans,  imposing  on  themselves  all  those 
burdens  of  taxation  from  which  they  had 
hitherto  lived  free  in  an  ill-advised,  unna- 
tural, and  inhuman  contest,  was  not  fitted 
to  excite  either  approbation  or  sympathy. 
These  arbitrary  proceedings  were  fitted  to 
recall  to  mind  the  arrogant  and  tricky 
conduct  of  the  United  States  Government 
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towards  our  own  country,  and  tlie  inso- 
lent and  unfair  treatment  we  had  for  a 
good  many  years  habitually  received  from 
them.  Their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  re- 
bellion in  Canada  in  1837;  their  dishonesty 
in  the  dispute  respecting  the  question  of 
the  Maine  boundary,  the  Oregon  territory, 
and  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  has 
already  been  noticed ;  their  avowed  sym- 
pathy with  Kussia  during  the  Crimean 
War,  and  the  supplies  regularly  allbrded 
to  that  Power,  while  our  Ambassador  was 
dismissed  from  Washington  for  an  act 
which  the  law  of  the  United  States  did 
not  forbid ;  and  the  fact  that  even  after 
the  Secession  had  taken  place  Mr.  Seward 
himself,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  made  definite  proposals  for 
conquering  Canada  as  a  set  off  against  the 
schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba;  these 
and  numerous  other  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  were  certainly  not  calculated  to  incline 
the  British  Government  to  violate  the  laws 
of  neutrality  in  behalf  of  a  Government 
capable  of  pursuing  a  policy  so  selfish, 
arrogant,  and  insolent. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  Federal 
army,  always  insignificant  in  numbers,  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  broken  up  by  the 
Secession.  The  majority  of  the  ofticers  were 
of  Southern  extraction,  and  almost  unani- 
mously regarded  their  allegiance  to  their 
respective  States  as  more  binding  than  their 
constitutional  obligations  to  the  Government 
of  the  Union.  The  rank  and  file  for  the  most 
part  adhered  to  the  Federal  cause,  but  as 
they  consisted  of  Germans,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Italians,  Irishmen,  and  a  few  En"- 
lish  deserters,  they  were  not  actuated  by 
patriotic  feelings  or  attachment  to  the 
country  which  they  served.  They  were  too 
few  in  number  to  exercise  any  favourable 
influence  over  the  organization  of  the  new 
levies,  but  were  fully  sufficient  to  impart 
into  the  Federal  forces  distrusts,  jealousies, 
and  disputes,  national,  religious,  political, 
and  social,  which  led  to  loose  discipline, 
confusion  in  the  council,  and   disaster   in 


the  field.  It  was  found  impossible  to  fill 
up  the  numbers  of  the  regular  forces  by 
recruiting,  but  the  military  spirit  of  the 
North  was  now  thoroughly  roused,  and  the 
enlistment  of  volunteers  far  exceeded  the 
President's  demands.  Congress  held  an 
extraordinary  session,  and  voted  a  levy  of 
500,000  men,  along  with  a  grant  of 
500,000,000  dollars.  The  unexpected  rapid- 
ity with  which  this  armament  was  raised 
gave  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  boasting 
on  the  part  of  the  Northerns ;  and  their 
unwarranted  confidence  of  immediate  and 
comjjlete  success  in  their  military  operations 
was  flattered  and  stimulated  to  the  utmost 
by  the  press,  and  by  popularity-hunting 
politicians.  The  North,  it  was  said,  had 
risen  in  its  might ;  an  irresistible  army  was 
assembling  on  the  Potomac ;  a  few  weeks 
would  suffice  for  a  triumphant  advance  to 
Eichmond  ;  and  the  period  of  ninety  days 
was  fixed  by  common  consent  for  the  ter- 
minatipn  of  the  war  and  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Southern  volunteers  belonged  to  a 
class  much  supei'ior  to  the  Northern  levies, 
both  in  social  position  and  in  fitness  for 
service  in  the  field.  They  had  always  been 
fond  of  athletic  exercises,  of  riding,  and  of 
sport,  and  possessed  a  degree  of  military 
spirit  unknown  in  the  North.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  instruction  and  training  in 
West  Point  Academy  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  officers  who  were  to  serve 
in  the  regular  army.  Great  numbers  of  the 
youth  in  the  Southern  States  jsassed  through 
its  classes  before  entering  upon  their  ulti- 
mate career  as  lawyers  or  merchants.  There 
were  numerous  State  institutions  also  on  a 
smaller  scale,  like  Lexington  or  Virginia, 
peculiar  to  the  South,  where  pupils  received 
gratuitous  instruction  on  condition  of  serv- 
ing for  a  certain  period  as  military  instruc- 
tors in  country  districts.  A  reserve  of 
military  strength  and  science  had  thus  been 
formed  on  which,  in  this  emergency,  the 
Southern  Confederacy  could  with  confi- 
dence rely,  and  at  the  first  call  the  West 
Point  graduate  and  the  Lexington  student 
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stepped  straight  from  desk  or  bar  an  officer 
fully  trained  for  service  in  the  field. 

The  accession  to  the  Confederacy  of  such 
skilful  and  exj^erienced  generals  as  Jack- 
son, Beauregard,  the  two  Johnstones,  and 
above  all  of  Eobert  Lee,  pronounced  on 
high  authority  the  best  soldier  in  the  whole 
United  States,  proved  of  immense  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  SoutL  This  celebrated 
General,  whose  name  is  indelibly  associated 
with  this  stupendous  conflict,  was  the  son 
of  General  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  who  fought  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  He  entered  the 
miHtary  academy  at  West  Point  in  1825, 
when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
after  four  years'  training  quitted  it  with  the 
liighest  reputation  fur  diligence,  good  con- 
duct, and  proficiency  in  his  studies.  He 
married  Mary  Custis,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  AVashington's  adopted  son,  and 
obtained  with  lier  hand  the  hereditary 
estates  of  the  founder  of  American  liberty. 
In  1846  Lee  held  the  office  of  chief  engineer 
to  General  Scott's  army  during  the  ilexican 
War,  and  was  declared  by  his  commander 
to  have  been  indefatigable  in  the  siege 
operations,  in  reconnaissances  as  daring  as 
laborious,  and  of  the  utmost  value  every- 
where. He  subsequently  became  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Second  Cavalry,  and 
spent  four  years  with  his  regiment  in  Texas. 
"When  the  Secession  of  the  Cotton  States 
look  place,  Lee's  native  State,  Virginia, 
hesitated  for  some  months  which  side  to 
choose.  But  when  Lincoln  issued  his  de- 
cisive proclamation  calling  upon  each  State 
to  furnish  its  contingent  of  troops  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  of  the  seceding  States, 
Virginia  was  compelled  to  decide  whether 
she  would  fight  with  or  against  the  South. 
She  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  on 
the  17th  of  April  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession  casting  in  her  lot  with  the  Con- 
federacy. Colonel  Lee's  professional  inter- 
ests all  lay  with  the  Northern  side.  He 
was  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  officers  of  the  L'nited  States,  and 
General  Scott,  their  venerable  Commander- 


in-Chief,  feeling  his  own  growing  infirmities, 
and  cherishing  a  warm  personal  regard  for 
Lee,  announced  his  intention  to  propose  him 
as  his  successor.  The  aged  General  had  a 
personal  interview  with  his  fi'iend  on  the 
18th  of  April,  and  no  doubt  employed  every 
argument  and  appeal  which  could  avail  to 
secure  his  services  for  the  Union.  But 
Lee  was  convinced  that  his  first  allegiance 
was  due  to  his  own  State,  and  he  acted  on 
this  conviction.  On  the  20th  he  sent  in 
his  official  resignation  of  his  commission, 
and  apologized  for  the  two  days'  delay  by 
saj-ing  :— 

'  It  would  have  been  presented  at  once  but  for 
the  struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  myself  from 
a  service  to  ■which  I  have  devoted  the  best  years 
of  my  life  and  all  the  abihty  I  possessed.  During 
the  whole  of  that  time — more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century — I  have  experienced  nothing  but  kindness 
from  my  superiors,  and  the  most  cordial  friendship 
from  my  comrades.  To  no  one,  General,  have  I 
been  so  much  indebted  as  yourself  .  .  .  Save 
in  defence  of  my  native  State,  I  never  again  desire 
to  draw  my  sword.' 

"Writing  to  his  sister  the  same  day,  he 
says  :— 

'  With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  duty  as  an  American  citizen, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  raise 
my  hand  against  my  relations,  my  children,  my 
home.  I  have  therefore  resigned  my  commission 
in  the  army.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  feelings 
were  shared  by  many  who  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  South,  solely  in  defence  of  what 
they  considered  the  rights  of  their  State.  * 

Leaving  his  fine  estate  and  his  mansion, 
crowded  with  the  venerated  relics  of  Wash- 
ington, to  the  'tender  mercies'  (which  were 
'  cruel ')  of  the  Federal  troops,  Lee  set  out 
for  Pdchmond,  Avliich  had  been  declared  the 
capital  of  the  South,  but  before  he  had 
reached  it  he  had  been  appointed  Major- 
General   of   the   Virginian   forces   by   tlie 

*  In  a  letter  written  from  M'CIellan's  camp  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1S6'2,  it  ■was  said,  'Very  often  -when 
prisoners  come  in  a  crowd  of  soltliers  ■will  get  about 
them,  and  the  tirst  questions  asked  ^rill  be — "  What 
are  you  fighting  against  us  for?"  "State  rights"  is 
always  invariably  the  answer 
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siJontaneoiis  choice  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature.  His  arrival  at  Eichmond 
caused  general  joy,  for  it  had  been  feared 
that  he  would  adhere  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
raeut,  and  Virginia  would  have  looked  upon 
his  loss  as  a  public  calamity.  For  some 
months  after  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties botli  belligerents  were  emploj^ed  in  pre- 
parations for  the  struggle.  The  markets  of 
the  whole  world  were  open  to  the  Northerns, 
and  they  had  consequently  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  from  foreign  States  what- 
ever munitions  of  war  their  own  country 
could  not  at  once  supply.  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  Southern  States.  As  they  were 
purely  agricultural  and  had  few  manufac- 
tures, they  had  hitherto  been  dependent  on 
the  North  for  clothing  and  arms.  Fortun- 
ately for  them  the  blockade  existed  for  a 
good  many  months  only  upon  paper,  and 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain,  as  far  as  jwssiljle,  the  necessaries 
of  war,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
supplied  what  was  deficient.  Stores  of 
blankets,  table  linen,  and  other  articles  of 
a  similar  kind  were  contributed  both  by  the 
mansion-house  and  the  cottage.  Subscrip- 
tions of  money,  of  cotton,  and  of  stores  of 
every  kind  lessened  the  expenses  of  the 
commissariat.  Large  supplies  of  food  and 
forage  were  sent  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 
Ladies  made  and  mended  the  soldiers' 
clothes.  Merchants  ran  costly  cargoes 
through  the  blockade,  and  sent  their  in- 
voices for  Generals  to  select  at  their  own 
price  whatever  they  might  need.  Men  and 
officers  by  thousands  refused  to  touch  their 
hard-earned  pay.  Large  importations  were 
made  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  when 
actual  war  commenced  abundant  supiplies 
were  obtained  from  the  immense  stores 
which  had  been  supplied  to  the  Union 
troops  whom  the  Confederates  defeated. 
It  was  a  common  boast  of  the  South  that 
whole  regiments  would  go  into  action  with 
'  Brown  Bess  '  or  the  old  tiintlock,  and  fall 
in  when  the  muster  roll  was  called  armed 
to  a  man  with  the  latest  pattern  rille  of  the 
United  States.  Coal  and  iron  abounded  in  the 


South,  but  hitherto  they  had  been  worked 
only  on  a  limited  scale.  Now,  however, 
mines  were  largely  brought  into  operation, 
machinery  was  imported,  manufactures  were 
established ;  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
render  the  rich  resources  of  the  country 
available  for  carrying  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity the  struggle  for  independence. 

The  strategy  of  the  Northern  army  was 
open  to  fatal  objections.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  combined  attacks  by  armies  moving 
in  converging  lines,  so  as  to  encircle  the 
whole  frontier  of  the  Confederate  States, 
like  an  anaconda,  as  it  was  said,  so  as  to 
crush  out  the  heart  of  the  rebellion  by  one 
contraction  of  its  coils.  The  scheme,  which 
was  quite  impracticable,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  territory  to  be  encircled, 
aggravated  every  defeat  of  the  Federal 
armies,  and  enhanced  every  advantage  of 
their  foes.  It  had  the  effect  of  rousing  to 
activity  in  the  contest  those  States  which 
might  o/herwise  have  been  lukewarm,  and 
by  subdividing  the  forces  to  be  supplied  it 
multiplied  the  difficulties  of  commissariat, 
of  transport,  and  of  communication. 

The  Northern  people  now  became  im- 
patient for  active  operations  to  be  under- 
taken, and  their  journals  clamoured  for  tlie 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  they  had 
taken  upon  themselves  of  the  speedy  con- 
quest of  the  South.  On  the  21st  June,  1862, 
Major-General  M'Clellan  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Western  Virginia, 
intending  to  force  his  way  to  Eichmond  by 
Clarksburg,  Beverly,  and  Winchester.  Gen- 
eral M'Dowell,  with  the  main  Federal  army 
of  about  50,000  men,  was  at  Washington, 
preparing  to  advance  upon  the  Confederate 
capital  by  another  line.  The  Southern 
troops  were  commanded  by  A.  S.  Johnstone 
and  Beauregard.  Lee,  who  was  at  this  time 
regarded  by  President  Davis  and  his  Cabi- 
net more  as  an  engineer  than  a  soldier,  was 
engaged  in  the  task  of  fortifying  Eichmond 
and  girdled  it  with  works  which  extorted 
the  admiration  of  the  Northern  generals,  and 
though  often  threatened  were  never  seriously 
attacked.      Forced  by   popular  clamour  to 
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make  an  advance  before  the  necessary  pre- 
parations could  be  completed,  M'Dowell 
was  compelled  to  undergo  the  great  risk  of 
premature  operations.  The  result  was  the 
disaster  of  Bull's  Eun. 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  Federal  General 
commenced  operations  by  the  occupation  of 
Fairfax  Court-house.  He  was  without  in- 
formation either  as  to  the  number  or  the 
true  position  of  the  Confederate  forces,  and 
appears  to  have  greatly  overrated  their 
strength.  They  amounted  to  only  17,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Beau- 
regard, who,  as  ^I'Dowell  advanced,  retired 
slowly  upon  the  position  which  he  had 
previously  selected  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a  small  stream  called  Bull's  Run,  a  tributary 
of  the  Potomac  River.  Here  the  Confeder- 
ates turned  to  bay.  About  three  miles  in 
the  rear  of  this  stream  is  the  Manassas 
Junction  Station,  where  the  main  line  from 
Alexandria  to  Gordousville  and  Richmond 
is  joined  by  the  branch  from  Winchester 
and  Harper's  Ferry.  At  the  one  end  of 
this  short  railroad  line  was  the  army  of 
Beauregard,  at  the  other  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Johnstone,  who  had  re- 
treated from  Western  Virginia  before  the 
greatly  superior  forces  of  il'dellan  and 
Patterson.  The  joint  forces  of  the  Federal 
generals  outnumbered  their  opponents  by 
nearly  three  to  one,  but  they  were  acting  on 
exterior  lines,  and  were  still  separated  by 
some  sixty  miles  of  hostile  country.  The 
Southern  forces  had  also  made  their  retreat 
on  converging  but  interior  lines.  They 
now  stood,  as  it  were,  back  to  back,  and 
their  strength  was  fully  doubled  by  the 
facility  of  mutual  support.  Both  armies 
were  hastily  raised  and  but  partially  dis- 
ciplined, but  every  advantage  of  arms  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  numbers,  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Northerns,  though  these  were 
counterbalanced  to  some  extent  by  the  supe- 
rior skill  of  the  Southern  generals. 

Johnstone,  who  was  the  senior  officer,  on 
learning  that  Beauregard  was  face  to  face 
with  the  Federal  army,  hastened  to  Man- 
assas with  8000  men,  and  with  a  generosity 


which  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
petty  jealousies  of  the  Xorthern  com- 
manders, he  at  once  placed  himself  under 
the  orders  of  his  junior  officer.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment  General  Holmes  arrived  from 
Fredericksburg  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
raising  the  entire  Confederate  force  to 
27,000  men.  Before  the  arrival  of  either 
of  these  reinforcements,  M'Dowell  had,  on 
the  IStli  July,  made  an  attack  on  the 
centre  of  the  Confederate  position,  which 
appears  to  have  satisfied  him  that  it  could 
not  be  forced.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
endeavour  to  turn  it  on  the  left.  The  attack 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  The 
Confederates  did  not  expect  this  movement, 
and  their  defeat,  which  seemed  at  one  time 
very  near,  was  only  averted  by  the  steadi- 
ness of  Jackson's  troops,  who  stood,  as  he 
said,  like  '  a  stone  wall.'  General  Johnstone 
at  this  crisis  of  the  battle  hurried  up  the 
right  wing  to  the  support  of  the  over- 
matched left,  and  by  their  aid  the  fortune 
of  the  day  was  turned.  The  Federal  right 
gave  way  and  fell  into  confusion.  In  the 
words  of  their  commander,  'the  retreat 
soon  became  a  rout,  and  this  soon  degen- 
erated still  further  into  a  panic.  In  the 
panic  the  horses  hauling  the  caissons  and 
ammunition  were  cut  from  their  places  by 
persons  to  escape  with,  and  in  this  way 
much  confusion  was  caused,  the  panic  ag- 
gravated, and  the  road  encumbered.'  In 
the  order  of  the  day  issued  by  the  two 
Confederate  generals,  it  was  said  the  enemy 
'  left  upon  the  field  nearly  every  piece  of 
their  artillery,  a  large  portion  of  their  arms, 
equipments,  baggage,  stores,  &c.,  and  al- 
most everyone  of  their  wounded  and  dead, 
amounting,  together  with  the  prisoners,  to 
many  thousands. 

The  whole  aifairwas  most  humiliating  to 
the  arms  of  the  Xorth,  and  covered  their 
troops  with  much  undeserved  ridicule  from 
the  British  journals.  It  should  have  been 
remembered  that  !M'DoweU's  raw  troops 
had  been  sent  into  the  field  untrained,  and, 
through  the  ignorance  of  Congress,  unfur- 
nished even  with  a  staff     Nothins  better 
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could  be  reasonably  expected  of  new  and 
undisciplined  levies,  and  the  Southern 
(iiKcers  frankly  expressed  their  belief  that 
their  men  would  not  have  behaved  one 
whit  better  had  the  reverse  been  on  their 
side.  Moreover,  the  Federal  army  was 
mainly  composed  of  levies  raised  for  only 
three  months'  service,  and  many  of  them 
disapproved  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Eegiraent  of 
Volunteers,  and  the  liattery  of  Volunteer 
Artillery  of  the  New  York  8th  Militia, 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  their  general, 
insisted  on  their  discharge  that  night.  '  It 
was  granted,'  he  said,  'and  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  army  moved  forward  into 
battle,  these  troojis  moved  to  the  rear  to  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon.' 

This  disaster  to  the  Federal  arms  was 
to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  some 
successes  gained  by  General  M'Clellan  in 
Western  Virginia.  On  the  21st  of  June  he 
started  from  his  headquarters  at  Grafton, 
intending  to  force  his  way  to  join  M'Dowell 
before  Eichmond.  By  July  his  forces  were 
augmented  to  20,000  men,  giving  him  a 
large  numerical  superiority  over  the  Con- 
federate troops  commanded  by  General 
Garnet,  who  with  only  7000  men  attempted 
to  hold  the  country  against  him.  After  a 
series  of  skirmishes  M'Clellan  routed  the 
Confederates  at  the  battle  of  Eich  Mountain. 
Garnet  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Pegram, 
with  nearly  1000  men,  was  cut  off  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  On  this  President 
Davis  despatched  General  Lee  to  the  scene 
of  action  with  reinforcements.  Eemaining 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  he  succeeded  in 
restraining  the  progress  of  the  Federals 
until  the  approach  of  winter  put  a  stop  to 
all  serious  movements. 

After  the  battle  of  Eull's  Eun  all  import- 
ant operations  were  suspended  on  both 
sides,  and  both  set  vigorously  to  work  in 
organizing  fresh  troops  and  preparing  for  a 
renewal  of  the  strutjgle  on  a  far  larger 
scale.     As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
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first  step  on  the  part  of  the  angry  and 
deeply-mortified  North  was  the  disgrace  of 
their  unsuccessful  generals.  Patterson  was 
promptly  but  honourably  dismissed  the 
service,  and  IM'Dowell  was  superseded  by 
M'Clellan,  whose  success  at  Eich  Mountaia 
had  shed  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  over  the 
Northern  cause.  '  The  young  Napoleon,'  as 
the  new  commander  was  termed,  'in  con- 
sideration of  his  possible  future  exploits,' 
employed  himself  in  reorganizing  the  shat- 
tered army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  drilling 
the  fresh  levies  now  beginning  to  pour  in. 
At  the  end  of  October  General  Scott  re- 
signed his  command  and  retired  from  the 
service,  on  tlie  ground  of  advanced  years 
and  bodily  infirmities,  and  General  M'Clel- 
lan was  appointed  in  his  room  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Federal  army. 

At  this  .stage  of  the  contest  an  incident 
occurred  which  excited  a  great  deal  of  ill 
feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Northern,  States,  and  at  one  period  threat- 
ened to  involve  them  in  actual  war.  The 
Confederate  Government  resolved  to  .send 
envoys  to  Europe  to  endeavour  to  procure 
from  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. The  two  gentlemen  selected  for 
this  service — Messrs.  Mason  and  Sliddell — - 
accompanied  by  their  secretaries,  succeeded 
in  escaping  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  and 
made  their  way  to  Havannah.  There  they 
took  passage  to  Southampton  on  board  the 
Trent,  a  packet-ship  belonging  to  the  British 
]\Iail  Steamship  Company.  The  Trent  left 
Havannah  on  the  7th  of  Novemljer,  1862, 
and  when  she  reached  the  Old  Bahama 
Channel  a  ship  lying  there  stationary  fired 
across  her  bows,  and  then  displayed  the 
Union  States  flag  at  her  peak.  The  Trent, 
which  had  hoisted  the  British  flag,  con- 
tinued her  course,  and  a  shell  was  then 
fired,  which  burst  across  her  bows.  The 
ngoressive  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the 
United  States  war  steamer  the  Seui  Jac- 
into, was  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes,  a 
hot-headed,  rash,  and  injudicious  person, 
who  had  learned  at  Havannah  that  the 
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Confederate  eii\'uys,  with  their  secretaries, 
were  on  their  way  to  Europe,  and  resolved 
to  intercept  them.  The  Trent  hove  to,  and 
an  armed  party  from  the  San  Jacinto  was 
sent  on  board,  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Sliddell,  with  their 
secretaries.  The  captain  of  the  Trent  and 
Commander  ]\Iathe\vs,  Pi.N".,  the  British 
Admiralty  agent  who  had  charge  of  the 
mails,  protested  vehemently  against  this 
act,  and  denounced  it  as  piratical.  So  did 
the  envoys  themselves,  hnt  thej  were  not- 
withstanding forcibly  carried  as  prisoners 
on  board  the  San  Jacinto. 

This  proceeding  was  justly  denounced 
as  a  barbarous  as  well  as  a  dastardly  and 
illegal  action ;  and  a  clearer  violation  of 
national  rights  and  international  law  pro- 
bably never  occurred.  The  historian  of  the 
American  Civil  War  alleges  that  Sir.  Lin- 
coln at  once  admitted  its  illegality,  and 
said,  '  We  shall  have  to  give  these  men  up, 
and  apologize  for  what  we  have  done.'  But 
instead  of  punishing  the  officer  who  had 
been  guilty  of  this  llagraut  outrage  on  legal 
rights,  and  setting  at  hljerty  the  Confederate 
envoys,  the  Federal  autliorities  received 
them  from  Wilkes  as  prisoners,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  close  and  severe  confinement 
for  many  weeks  in  one  of  the  forts  in  Bos- 
ton harbour.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  allowed  by  the  President  to  give  offi- 
cial approval  to  the  conduct  of  CaiDtain 
Wilkes,  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  'for  his  arrest 
of  the  traitors  Sliddell  and  Mason.'  Public 
meetings  Avere  held  in  honour  of  tlie  man 
who  had  performed  the  gallant  deed  of 
seizing  the  defenceless  passengers  of  an 
unarmed  merchantman,  and  public  din- 
ners were  given  to  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
at  one  of  which  a  judge  had  the  indecency 
to  pronounce  a  bombastic  eulogy  on  his 
unwarrantable  conduct.  A  dozen  towns, 
including  the  capital  of  ]\Iassachusetts,  pre- 
sented the  blundering  commander  with  their 
freedom  for  an  act  which,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  illegal,  was  manifestly  inexpedient. 
The  American  press   was  jubilant  in  its 


a^jproval,  and  not  a  voice  was  lifted  against 
an  act  which  both  the  people  and  the 
rulers  of  the  United  States  were  especially 
bound  to  condemn.  The  British  Govern- 
ment had  so  often  borne  patiently  the 
insults  of  the  American  President  and  his 
Cabinet  rather  than  enter  on  a  deadly 
quarrel,  that  they  seemed  to  expect  that 
our  nation  would  submit  to  any  outrage 
they  chose  to  perpetrate.  If  any  such  ex- 
pectation was  entertained  it  was  speedily 
shown  to  be  unfounded. 

The  intelligence  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Confederate  envoys  was  communicated  to 
the  British  Cabinet  about  the  end  of 
November,  and  Earl  Thissell,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  lost  no  time  in  addressing  to  the 
Federal  Government  a  courteous  though 
firm  demand  for  redi'css.  The  other  Euro- 
pean Powers — France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Belgium  —  all  made  known  to  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  their  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  their  offi- 
cers. M.  Thouvenel,  in  a  remarkably  clear 
and  able  despatch  to  the  French  Minister 
at  Washington,  argued  the  case  of  our 
Government  with  unanswerable  force,  and 
declared  that  '  the  Washington  Cabinet 
cannot,  without  infringing  those  principles 
which  all  neutral  powers  are  alike  inter- 
ested in  maintaining,  nor  without  putting 
itself  in  contradiction  with  its  own  conduct 
up  to  the  present  time,  give  its  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the 
San  Jacinto.' 

Considerable  delay  took  place  before  a 
reply  was  given  to  Earl  Pussell's  despatch, 
and  as  the  tone  both  of  the  American 
press  and  people  was  so  apparently  deter- 
mined against  concession  that  war  seemed 
to  be  inevitable,  the  most  energetic 
j^reparatious  were  made  by  the  British 
CfOvernment  to  meet  the  contingency  in 
case  redress  should  be  refused.  Vessels 
were  hastily  made  ready  for  sea,  troops 
were  despatched  to  Canada  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  the  Canadian  Militia  and 
Volunteers  were  called  out  to  be  ready  to 
act  at  a  moment's  notice.  Happily,  however, 
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moderate  counsels  prevailed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
felt  that  they  were  in  the  M'roug;  and 
though  they  had  placed  themselves  in  a 
false  position  by  detaining  the  prisoners  so 
long  that  public  feeling  was  running  strong 
in  favour  of  their  seizure,  they  preferred  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  their  popularity  to  the 
certainty  of  a  war  in  which  they  were  sure  to 
be  Avorsted,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
well  knew,  their  conduct  would  have  been 
condennied  by  the  wdiole  civilized  world.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber that  Mr.  Seward  wrote  a  long  illogical 
and  somewhat  disingenuous  answer  to  Lord 
Eussell's  despatch,  evidently  intended  to 
gratify  and  soothe  the  American  people,  in 
wdiich  he  contended  that  the  Confederate 
envoys  were  contraband  of  war,  and  that 
Captain  Wilkes  had  a  riglit  to  capture  them ; 
but  expressed  his  intention  to  release  them. 


on  the  ground  that  their  captor,  from  '  com- 
bined sentiments  of  prudence  and  gener- 
osity,' had  omitted  to  send  the  Trent  into 
port  for  legal  adjudication  of  a  prize  court. 
The  avowal  that  'if  the  safety  of  the  Union 
required  the  detention  of  the  captured  per- 
sons, it  would  be  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Government  to  detain  them,'  was  not  fitted 
to  render  more  favourable  the  opinion  of 
the  European  public  respecting  the  moral- 
ity of  the  Federal  authorities,  and  strength- 
ened the  general  conviction  that  they  had 
intended  to  retain  the  prisoners,  imtil  they 
saw  \)j  the  despatch  of  large  and  formidable 
armaments  the  determination  of  Eritain  to 
compel  their  release. 

The  four  envoys,  who  had  up  to  this 
time  been  closely  imprisoned,  were  now 
released  and  placed  on  board  a  Britisli 
man-of-war,  which  conveyed  them  to 
Eufrland. 


CHAPTEE      IV. 

Campaigns  of  1862^Successes  of  the  Federals  in  tlie  West — Capture, of  New  OiIeaDS  and  of  Roanoke  and  Kewbem — 
Attempt  to  rain  Charleston  Harbour — Battle  of  Shiloh — Skilful  stiateg'y  of  General  Beauregard — Attempt  upon 
Kichmond — Jl'Clellan's  movements — Exploits  of  the  Virybila — Battle  of  the  Seven  Pines — General  Lee  appointed 
to  command  the  Confederate  army — Stonewall  Jackson's  masterly  strategy — Signal  defeat  of  JlClellan's  forces — His 
retreat  to  Acquia  Creek — Pope  driven  back  and  worsted  in  a  series  of  encounters — Capture  of  Harper's  Ferry — Panic 
in  Washington — Battle  of  Antietam  Creek — Buniside  succeeds  M'Clellan — His  defeat  at  Fredericksburg — Atrocity 
of  the  War — Prisoners  put  to  death  by  IPXeil — Butler's  brutality — Burnside  superseded  by  General  Hooker — Failure 
of  attacks  upon  Chai-leston  — S-ege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson — Defeat  of  Hooker — Death  of  General 
Jackson — Defeat  of  Jlilroy — General  3Ieade  succeeds  Hooker — Battle  of  Gettysbm'g — Opposition  in  Kew  York  to  the 
Conscription — Defeat  of  the  Federals  at  Chickaniauga  — Bragg  defeated  and  superseded — Defeat  of  Seymour  at 
Olustee,  and  of  Banks  and  Price — Grant  appointed  Lieutenant-Generai — Battles  round  Spotsylvania — Defeats  of  the 
Federals — Grant's  system  of  attack — Lee's  change  of  position — Battle  of  Cold  Harbour — Sanguinary  defeat  of  Grant 
— Sigel's  defeat — Death  of  General  Stuart — Grant's  attack  upon  Pittsburg  repulsed  with  heavy  loss— Sherman's  march 
through  Georgia — His  capture  of  Atlanta — His  merciless  devastation  of  the  counti-y — Capture  of  Savannah — Unsuc- 
cessful attack  upon  Wilmington — Confederate  Privateers — The  Alabama — Hlegal  capture  of  the  Florida — Contest 
for  the  Presidency — Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election — Capture  of  Wilmington — Sherman's  barbarities — Prospects  of  Lee's 
army — Its  scanty  and  diminishing  numbers — Badly  supplied  with  provisions — Their  lines  forced  and  turned — Siu:- 
rcnder  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Courthouse — Tcrmiuation  of  the  War. 


DupjXG  tlie  winter  of  1861-G2  General 
jM'Clellan,  who  possessed  a  rare  talent  for 
organization,  and  had  large  resources  at  his 
coniuiand,  laboured  with  untiring  energy 
to  prepare  for  the  next  campaign.  At 
length  he  quitted  Washington  at  the  head 
of  a  well-equipped  army,  numbering  over 
100,000  men,  supported  by  a  large  fleet;  and 
disembarking  on  that  historic  peninsula 
below  Eichmoud  whieli  had  witnessed  in 
former  daj's  the  triumph  of  Washington  over 
Cornwallis,  began  to  work  his  way  towards 
Eichmond.  Jleanwhile  operations  in  the 
west  were  proceeding  unfavourably  for  the 
Confederate  cause.  Fort  Henry,  in  Ten- 
nessee, was  attacked  by  General  Grant  on 
the  6th  of  February,  with  a  strong  force  of 
gunboats,  and  captured  after  a  brief  but 
spirited  resistance.  A  much  more  serious 
disaster  which  followed  was  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donnelson,  the  key  to  the  river  Cum- 
berland, which  was  given  up  to  the  Federals 
in  a  manner  that  reflected  no  credit  on  the 
Confederate  Generals,  Floyd,  Pillow,  and 
Euckner.  The  fall  of  this  important  strong- 
hold led  inevitably  to  the  surrender  of 
Nashville,  the  eajiital  of  Tennessee,  which 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  a 
few  miles  further  to  the  south.  The  im- 
mense quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores 


of  every  kind  deposited  there  were  hastily 
destroyed  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  forces  stationed  in  that  district, 
completely  outnumbered,  retired  by  a  pain- 
ful march  of  300  miles  of  most  ditticult 
road  to  the  village  of  Corinth  in  Mississippi, 
where  they  again  intrenched  themselves. 
Somewhat  later  in  the  spring  General  Pope, 
with  his  flotilla,  captured  a  fortified  post 
on  the  Jlissouri,  known  as  Island  No.  10, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  April  Commodore 
Farragut,  taking  advantage  of  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  swept  away  tlie  obstructions  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  pushed  past  the 
batteries  and  compelled  Xew  Orlean.s,  thus 
left  defenceless,  to  surrender.  The  little 
town  of  Vicksburg,  with  its  hasty  and  im- 
perfect fortifications,  alone  prevented  the 
Northerns  from  obtaining  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  important  waterway  of  the 
Mississippi  Fortune  frowned  as  darkly 
in  the  east  as  in  the  west.  In  February 
General  Burtlside,  with  the  aid  of  some 
gunboats,  captured  the  island  and  garrison 
of  Eoanoke,  on  the  coast  of  Xorth  Carolina, 
and  a  month  later  he  obtained  possession 
of  Newbern,  on  the  mainland  there.  A 
powerful  force  was  thus  thrown  into  the 
rear  of  the  Confederate  position  at  Norfolk 
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and  paved  the  way  for  the  capture  of  that 
important  post  and  the  subsequent  advance- 
ment of  jM'Clellau  into  the  peninsula.  Burn- 
side    also    obtained    possession    of    James 
Island,  in  the  harbour  of  Charleston,  thereby 
greatly  endangering  the  safety  of  that '  rebel 
stronghold,'  which  was  so  obnoxious  to  tlie 
Northerns   that   they   sunk   old   worn-out 
vessels,  heavily  laden  with  stone,  in  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  in  order  to   destroy 
it  for  ever  as  a  harbour — a  vindictive  and 
savage  step  condemned  by  the  whole  civil- 
ized  world,  but   which    happily  failed  of 
effect.      Pensacola  was  abandoned  by  the 
Confederate  troops.     Fernandina  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Northern  fleets,  and  the  whole 
eastward   coast  seemed   on    the    point   of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  forces. 
"While  the  tide  was  thus  running  strong 
against  the  Confederates  in   the   east  and 
south,  this  season  of   defeat  and  disaster 
was    lightened    by   success    in    the    west. 
General  A.  Sidney  Johnstone,  at  the  head  of 
the  army  which  had  retreated  from  Nash- 
ville to  Corinth,  reinforced  by  the  division 
under   Beauregard,   turned    upon    the   ad- 
vancing enemy  under  General  Grant,  and 
on  the  6th  of  April,  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
inflicted  iipon  them  a  decided  and  severe 
defeat.    In  this  encounter,  termed  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  the  Federals  admitted  a  loss  of 
13,661  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Their  camp  was  also  taken,  and  thirty-six 
pieces  of  artillery.     The  loss  of  the  Con- 
federates also  was  heavy,  and  included  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball.     The  beaten  army,  however, 
having  fallen  back  upon  its  gunboats,  the  fire 
of  their  heavy  guns  checked  the  pursuit 
of  the  victors.      The  arrival  next  morning 
of  General  Buell  with  powerful  reinforce- 
ments enabled  the  Federals  to  renew  tlie 
struggle,   and  indeed  saved  the  disj^irited 
force  from  entire  destruction,  and  the  Con- 
federate troops  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
retire  to  their  intrenchments.    Beauregard, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command,  maintained 
his  position  at  Corinth  for  several  weeks, 
while  General  Halleck,  with  an  army  of 


150,000  men,  lay  quiescent  in  his  front. 
At  length  it  was  found  that  the  Confederate 
forces  had  withdrav/n,  with  all  their  guns 
and  stores  ;  and  so  completely  had  they  van- 
ished out  of  sight,  that  for  several  months 
the  Federals  were  in  utter  ignorance  as 
to  where  Beauregard  and  his  troops  had 
gone.  General  Pope,  Halleck 's  lieutenant, 
pretended  that  he  had  come  up  with  the 
enemy  during  their  retreat,  and  had  taken 
10,000  prisoners,  but  he  was  afterwards 
compelled  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  this 
boast  was  wholly  fabulous.  Outgeneralled 
by  the  enemy,  this  large  army  had  wasted 
the  best  season  for  a  campaign  in  total 
idleness.  An  advantage  obtained  by  the 
Federal  General  llosencranz  in  October,  at 
Corinth,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat 
of  Buell  at  Perryville  by  Generals  Bragg 
and  Polk,  and  in  December  a  Federal 
brigade  of  4000  men  surrendered  at  Hart- 
ville,  in  Tennessee,  to  the  Confederate 
General  Morgan. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  was  fixed  on  the  great  struggle 
going  on  iu  Virginia.  M'Clellan,  in  despite 
of  an  obstinate  resistance,  was  forcing  his 
way  along  the  peninsula  of  Yorktown.  He 
was  detained  three  weeks  before  the  lines 
at  this  place,  and  the  Confederates,  having 
secured  the  delay  which  they  rerpiired, 
gradually  fell  back  towards  Eichniond, 
striking  successive  blows  to  cover  their 
retreat  at  Williamsbiu'g  and  at  West  Point, 
where  the  Pamunkey  expands  into  the 
estuary  of  York  Eiver.  Step  by  step  the 
vast  Federal  army,  now  156,000  strong  and 
complete  in  every  point  of  equipment, 
pushed  on  towards  the  Confederate  capital. 
The  forces  of  General  A.  S.  John.stouo 
mustered  rather  less  than  half  that  nundjer 
to  protect  it.  Other  two  armies  were 
directed  to  co-operate  with  M'Clelhui  under 
independent  leaders.  Of  tliese  Fremont 
and  Banks,  with  30,000  men,  operated  iu 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  oi^position  to 
Jackson,  who  had  only  half  that  number; 
and  a  force  of  40,000  men,  under  M'Dowell 
at  Fredericksburg,  was  designed  to  come  in 
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on  M'CleUan's  right  to  complete  the  invest- 
ment of  the  city  on  its  northern  side. 

Tire  progi-ess  of  il'Clellan's  army  was 
arrested,  and  the  powerful  fleet  by  which 
it  was  supported  was  for  a  time  paralyzed, 
by  the  extraordinary  exploits  of  the  Con- 
federate steamer  the  Virginia,  once  known 
in  the  United  States  navy  as  the  Mcrrimac. 
It  had  been  captured  when  the  Norfolk 
na%'y-yard  was  abandoned,  and  had  been 
hastily  coated  with  iron  rails.  Issuing 
suddenh^  on  the  8th  of  March,  from  the 
port  of  Norfolk,  the  Virginia  encountered 
and  dispersed  the  whole  Federal  fleet, 
destropng  several  men-of-war  constructed 
of  wood,  and  scattering  terror  into  a  fleet  of 
transport  and  store  ships.  The  following 
day  she  was  met  by  the  ironclad  Monitor, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Xew  York. 
A  hand-to-hand  conflict  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  several  hours,  but  terminated 
without  any  decisive  result,  though  the 
Monitor  seems  to  have  suffered  most 
severely  in  the  contest.  As  the  Southern 
armies  fell  back  the  Virginia  had  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  Federal  forces,  after 
suffering  a  severe  check  on  the  plain  of 
"White  Oaks,  were  at"  length  established, 
at  a  few  miles'  distance,  round  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  Eichmond,  having  their 
headquarters  at  White  House,  where  the 
"West  Point  Eailway  to  IJichmoud  crosses 
the  Pamunkey. 

The  speedy  fall  of  the  city  was  now  con- 
fidently expected  by  the  North,  and  the 
crisis  indeed  seemed  immment.  But  tlie 
tide  of  Federal  success  had  reached  its 
height,  and  it  now  rapidly  turned  and 
flowed  back.  Once  more  the  superiority  of 
Southern  strategy,  and  the  gTcat  advantage 
of  mo\'ing  on  interior  lines,  became  strik- 
ingly apparent.  In  placing  the  main  body 
of  his  army  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  M'Clellan  had  in  great  measure 
exposed  the  Federal  capital,  and  General 
Johnstone  at  once  availed  himself  of  the 
advantage.  He  dnected  '  Stonewall '  Jack- 
son to  resume  the  offensive  against  the 
powerful  army  opposed  to  him.     "With  the 


rapidit;/  of  lightning  Jackson  struck  at  the 
forces  of  Banks,  and  drove  them  headlong 
from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  great  alarm  for  the  safety 
of  "Washington,  hurriedly  ordered  ]\I'Dowell 
to  send  half  the  Fredericksburg  army  west- 
ward for  its  protection.  At  the  critical 
moment  when  M'Clellan  was  about  to 
attack  liichraond  he  was  thus  deprived  of 
the  support  on  which  he  had  relied,  and 
while  he  hesitated  what  course  to  take  the 
Confederate  general  suddenly  issued  from 
the  line  of  redoubts  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Chickahominy,  and  became  the  assail- 
ant. The  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines,  as  it 
was  called,  took  place  on  the  31st  of  May, 
and  was  obstinately  contested.  Though 
the  left  of  the  Federal  army  was  turned  by 
the  Confederates  they  gained  no  decisive 
advantage,  and  their  general  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement  bv  a  shell.  Lee  was  at  once 
appointed  his  successor,  and  he  resolved  to 
renew  the  struggle  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  M'CleUan's  force  was  almost 
double  that  of  the  Confederate  general. 
His  front  was  strongly  intrenched,  and  his 
left  was  covered  Ijy  the  vast  morass  known 
as  the  White  Oak  Swamp.  His  right  was 
the  only  part  left  open  to  attack,  and 
against  it  Lee  resolved  to  throw  his  whole 
force.  To  do  this  with  full  effect  he  re- 
solved to  call  Jackson  secretly  to  his  aid. 
That  redoubtable  leader,  with  matchless 
activity  and  dexterity,  marched  and  counter- 
marched in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  up  to 
the  very  hour  of  his  suddenly  quitting  it, 
and  completely  deceived  the  Federals  there 
as  to  his  movements.  M'Clellan,  too,  was 
led  by  a  clever  stratagem  to  believe  that 
Washington  was  threatened.  On  the  night 
of  the  2-5tli  of  June,  before  the  Federals 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  had  missed  him 
from  their  outposts,  Jackson  appeared  in 
Piichmond.  General  Stuart,  the  famous 
cavalry  officer,  had  just  dashed  round  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
had  marked  their  weak  points  on  the  right 
and  rear,  carrying  off  at  the  same  time  a 
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considerable  booty.  Lee  Imd  already  pre- 
pared his  arraunemeuts  for  the  attack ;  it 
only  remained  to  assign  to  Jackson  his  part 
in  the  action,  and  all  would  be  ready. 

The  battle,  -which  lasted  through  the 
26th  and  27th  of  June,  took  exactly  the 
course  which  Lee  had  designed  beforehand. 
irClellan,  instead  of  advancing  on  Eicli- 
mond,  which  Avas  almost  denuded  of  troops, 
strove  to  maintain  his  lines  against  the 
Confederate  attack,  and  resolutely  kept 
them  at  bay.  But  at  length,  as  the  after- 
noon advanced,  the  roar  of  fresh  guns  was 
heard  coming  into  action.  It  was  evident 
that  Jackson  had  completed  his  flank 
march  and  was  closing  with  the  right  rear 
of  the  enemy.  The  Federals  were  turned, 
overmatched,  and  driven  from  their  position, 
and  before  dark  the  shattered  remains  of 
their  right  wing  were  doubled  back  and 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  rear  of  the 
scarcely  less  shattered  left.  Seven  days 
of  desperate  fighting  saw  the  remnant  of 
M'Clellan's  powerful  army  forced  back  on 
the  support  of  its  gunboats,  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  its  original  position. 

M'Clellan  had  resolved,  previous  to' the 
battle,  to  transfer  his  forces  from  the  Chick- 
ahominy  to  the  James  Eiver,  but  before 
he  could  accomplish  this  movement  Lee 
was  iipon  him.  The  result  was  that,  very 
imfairly,  his  declaration  that  the  movement 
through  "White  Oak  Swamp  was  but  'a 
strategic  change  of  base '  brought  upon  him 
a  torrent  of  ridicule,  and  '  became  a  proverb 
in  all  cases  where  a  beaten  general  excuses 
the  necessity  of  retreat  under  a  cloud  of 
words.'  IM'Clellan's  retreat  in  the  hour  of 
disaster  and  daD"er,  when  his  riuht  wino; 
was  driven  in  upon  his  centre,  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  General  Hooker, 
who  was  present  during  the  battle,  attirnis 
that  the  Federal  troops  were  so  demoralized 
by  the  .shock  of  the  two  days'  unsuccessful 
fighting  as  to  begin  their  retreat  'like  a 
l>arcel  of  sheep,  for  a  few  shots  from  the 
rebels  would  have  panic-stricken  the  whole.' 
IM'Clellan  was  ultimately  pushed  across  the 
Chickahominy ;   and   though   he  narrowly 


escaped  destruction  in  making  his  way 
through  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  outmarching  his  pursuers,  and 
regained  his  position  at  Harrison's  Landing, 
on  the  James  Kiver,  which  was  rendered 
secure  by  the  protection  of  his  gunboats. 
This  unfortunate  campaign  cost  the  Federals 
their  siege  artillery  and  the  virtual  loss  of 
at  least  50,000  or  G0,000  men.  It  was 
evidently  necessary  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise, and  IM'Clellan  embarked  all  that 
remained  of  his  forces  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  sailed  for  Acquia  Creek,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  to  assist  in  protecting 
Washington  against  the  victorious  Con- 
federates. 

To  cover  this  movement  and  divert  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  during  M'Clellan's 
embarkation.  Pope,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  North,  advanced  beyond  the 
Eappahannock  to  the  Papidan.  General 
Lee,  leaving  the  shattered  army  of  the  Pen- 
insula to  escape  at  leisure,  pushed  rapidly 
northwards  to  meet  him.  The  two  armies 
came  into  collision  at  Cedar  JMountain, 
north  of  the  Papidan,  where  a  sanguinary 
but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  on  the 
9th  of  August.  The  progress  of  Pope,  how- 
ever, was  effectually  arrested,  and  he  began 
his  retreat  to  Acquia  Creek,  in  order  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  force  with  wdiich 
M'Clellan  was  hastening  to  his  support ; 
but  General  Jackson,  by  a  daring  move- 
ment, in  which  he  twice  crossed  the  plue 
Pidge  Mountains,  threw  himself  between 
the  Federal  army  and  Washington,  and 
General  Stuart  a  second  time  penetrated 
into  the  enemy's  rear  and  captured  Pope's 
personal  baggage,  with  all  his  papers.  The 
Federal  general,  outmanceuvred  and  almost 
surrounded,  was  compelled  to  turn  round 
and  fight  a  desperate  battle  to  restore  his 
interrupted  communication  with  the  capital. 
During  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  and 
routed  almost  daily ;  and  one  of  his  severest 
defeats  took  place  at  Bull's  Pun,  the  spot 
which  had  been  so  disastrous  to  the  Federal 
arms  in  the  previous  year.  After  a  week 
of  misfortune,  Pope,  who  had  the  meanness 
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to  throw  the  blame  of  his  disasters  on  his 
suhordinates  and  liis  colleagues,  took  refuge 
within  the  defences  of  Washington;  while 
General  Lee,  detaching  Jackson  to  besiege 
Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  Potomac,  with 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  friendly  inhabit- 
ants of  Maryland  to  rise  in  arms  in  favour 
of  the  Confederate  cause.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed,  and  the  movement  proved 
to  be  a  mistake,  both  in  a  military  and  a 
political  aspect ;  but  it  was  successful  in 
covering  the  assault  on  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, with  its  garrison  of  12,000  men  and 
enormous  military  stores  of  every  kind. 

Meanwhile  a  panic  had  seized  upon  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  inhabitants  of 
"Washington.  Pope,  who  had  obtained  by 
boasting  and  liragging  a  position  for  Avhich 
he  was  utterly  unfit,  was  ignominiously 
dismissed  to  a  distant  command  against 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-west,  and 
IM'Clellan  was  summoned  in  all  haste  to 
Washington,  and  was  ordered  to  drive  the 
Confederates  out  of  ]\Iaryland.  He  promptly 
reorganized  and  encouraged  the  dispirited 
remains  of  the  armies  of  Virginia  and  the 
Potomac,  and  marched  northward  to  meet 
the  invaders.  Four  days  of  desperate 
fighting  culminated  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Antietam  Creek.  The  Confederates,  though 
they  were  greatly  iiiferior  in  numbers, 
stoutly  held  their  ground,  and  the  approach 
of  darkness  alone  saved  their  opponents 
from  a  decisive  defeat.  General  Lee  with- 
drew his  army  leisurely  and  without  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  Federal  forces  had  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  struggle  that  they  were  luiable  to 
make  any  further  movement.  A  month 
elapsed  before  M'Clellan  was  able  once 
more  to  take  the  road  to  Eichmond,  follow- 
ing this  time  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Piidge  Mountains. 

General  Ilalleck  had  now  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Federal  forces. 
Popular  clamour  loudly  demanded  an  ad- 
vance upon  Eichmond,  and  the  Govern- 
ment felt  constrained  to  order  a  forward 


movement.      M'Clella:i    was    unwilling  to 
take  a  step  which  he  clearly  saw  would,  in 
the  circumstances,  lead  to  certain  destruc- 
tion.     The    mob    did    not  apjirove  of  his 
caution,  and  early  in   November    he  was 
suddenly  dismissed  from  the  command,  and 
his  successor.  General  Burnside,  a  much 
less  able  and  less  scrupulous  officer,  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  war  to  the  banks  of  the 
Eappahannock.      He  was  virtually  pledged 
to  follow  the  course  dictated  by  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  Government  and  the  clam- 
ours of  the  Northern  press;  but  the  neglect 
of  the  War  Department  to  provide  pontoons 
detained  him  in  a  state  of  inactivity  for 
several  weeks  before  Fredericksburg,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Eappahannock.     Gen- 
eral Lee  availed  himself  of  this  delay  to 
strengthen  his  works  and  concentrate  his 
forces  to  oppiose  the  advance  of  the  enemj''. 
On  the  11th  of  December,  the  long-expected 
pontoons  having  arrived,  Burnside  cro.ssed 
the  Eappahannock  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  took  up  a  position  between 
the  ruins  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  lines 
which   General   Lee  had  fortified  a  short 
distance  to  the  south.     On  the   13th  the 
Federals  attacked  the  Confederate  position, 
but  after  a  desperate  struggle — one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  disastrous  of  the  war 
— they   were   compelled    to    abandon  the 
attempt.       Their    losses    were    enormous. 
Availing  himself  of  the  friendly  cover  of  a 
tremendous  storm  of  rain  and  the  darkness 
of  night,   General   Burnside   succeeded  in 
withdrawing   the  renniant  of   his   broken 
army  to  the  .shelter  of  his  batteries  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  retired  upon 
Washington.     The  fourth  attack  on  Eich- 
mond was  thus  brought   to  an  end,  and 
operations  were  su.spended  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter.     The  positions  of 
the  main  armies  of  the  North  and  South 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  they  had  been 
eighteen  months  before,  but  on  the  whole 
the  balance  of  gain  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederates.      They  had  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  Northern  invasion  in  Virginia,  and 
inflicted  several    severe  defeats   on   their 
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invaders.  Eichmoiul  was  apparently  quite 
as  safe  as  Wasliington.  Mr.  Lincoln,  by 
an  unconstitutional  usurpation  of  authority, 
proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves 
in  every  State  which  on  the  1st  of  January 
was  not  represented  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, but  the  decree  was  quite  inoperative 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Federal  armies,  and 
failed  to  pi'oduce  the  expected  servile  insur- 
rection. The  experiment  of  enlisting  negro 
regiments  was  tried  in  the  west  of  Georgia, 
under  General  Hunter,  but  proved  a  failure. 
The  year  closed  with  a  drawn  battle  at 
]Murlreesborough,  in  Tennessee, which  lasted 
two  da^-s,  between  General  Bragg,  who 
commanded  the  Confederates,  and  the 
Federal  General  Eosencranz. 

Tlie  increasing  atrocity  of  the  war  caused 
deep  and  general  regret  among  disinter- 
ested spectators.  On  the  23rd  of  July  the 
Federal  Generals  Pope  and  Steinwehr  issued 
an  order  directing  that  all  civilians  found 
guilty  of  violating  their  oath  of  allegiance 
— in  other  words,  of  taking  part  with  the 
Confederates — should  be  shot.  President 
Davis  retaliated  by  an  order  of  1st  August, 
directing  tliat  these  two  generals,  and  all 
commissioned  officers  under  their  command, 
should  not  be  considered  soldiers  or  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  cartel  if  taken  prisoners, 
but  if  captured  they  were  to  be  kept  in 
confinement,  so  tliat  in  the  event  of  any 
unarmed  citizens  of  the  Confederacy  being 
put  to  death,  an  equal  number  of  prisoners 
should  be  shot.  He  added,  '  the  order  does 
not  extend  to  Federal  private  soldiers,  or 
to  any  other  division  of  the  Federal  army.' 

In  the  end  of  October  an  act  of  brutal 
ferocity  was  perpetrated  by  the  Federal 
General  M'Xeil.  A  Unionist  named  Alls- 
man,  who  was  resident  at  Palmyra,  in 
Missouri,  had  disappeared  when  the  Con- 
federates entered  that  place.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  the  man  had  been  murdered 
or  even  that  he  was  dead,  but  JM'Neil  chose 
to  assume  that  Allsman  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Confederates,  and  on  return- 
ing to  Palmyra  the  ruthless  savage  caused 
ten  Confederate  prisoners  to  be  shot.    Few 
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incidents  in  this  miserable  strife  were  more 
shocking  to  all  right-thinking  persons,  or 
tended  more  to  exasperate  the  Confederates, 
than  this  cold-blooded  massacre.  M'Keil 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  punish- 
ment for  a  deed  Avhich  stamped  htm  with 
infamy,  but  Butler,  whose  name  was  exe- 
crated in  the  South  for  his  tyranny,  rapacity, 
and  cruelty  even  to  women,  was  super- 
seded in  the  government  of  New  Orleans  by 
General  Banks.  Butler  had  the  effrontery, 
in  his  farewell  address  to  the  '  Army  of  the 
Gulf,'  to  claim  credit,  not  only  for  main- 
taining law  and  order  in  Xew  Orleans,  but 
for  his  kindness  to  the  Confederate  citi- 
zens, and  his  practical  philanthropy  to  the 
'  oppressed  race  '  of  slaves.  President  DaAis 
justly  declared  him  to  be  'a  felon  deserving 
of  capital  punishment.'  * 

At  the  end  of  January,  1863,  Burnside 
resigned  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Hooker.  ,  In  the  spring  the  Federal  efforts 
were  mainly  concentrated  on  a  naval  expe- 
dition for  tiie  capture  of  Charleston.  It 
reached  the  harbour  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  and  made  an  attempt  to  force  a 
passage  to  the  city  dui-ing  the  night ;  but 
the  ships  were  so  roughly  handled  by  the 
ironclad  steamers  of  the  Confederates  that 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  round,  and  with 
difficulty  made  their  escape  to  the  open 
sea.  An  attempt  made  by  the  Federals  on 
Galveston   Harbour  about  the   same  time 

*  Among  other  most  discreditable  actions,  Butler 
issued  a  ijroclamation  declaring  that  the  women  who 
showed,  '  by  word,  gesture,  or  movement,'  any  con- 
tempt for  his  officers  should  be  treated  as  prostitutes 
plying  their  vocation.  The  spirit  and  terms  of  the 
proclamation  were  universally  execrated,  and  formed 
the  subject  of  a  debate  iu  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Palmerston  said  that  no  man  could  have  read 
that  iiroclamation  without  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
disgust — a  proclamation  to  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  attach  the  epithet  of  infamous.  Generals  Bur- 
bridge,  Paine,  JI'Neil,  Blenker,  Hunter,  Pope,  and 
Milroy  were  guilty  of  atrocities  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  worst  liarbarities  of  the  Russian  Czar.  Sheri- 
dan devastated  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  burning  every  bam  and  fai-m  building 
and  fann  implement,  in  order  to  ruin  the  country  and 
starve  the  inliabitants.  The  Northern  journals  said 
this  desolated  valley  might  henceforth  be  called  the 
Valley  of  Triumph. 
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also  signally  faikd.  A  second  attack  made 
upon  Charleston,  on  the  7th  of  April,  by  a 
powerful  naval  force  under  Admiral  Dupont, 
was  repulsed  with  serious  damage ;  and  it 
was  not  till  summer  that  the  siege  was 
resumed  Ijy  Admiral  Dahlgreu,  aided  by  a 
land  force  under  General  Gilmore. 

The  Federals  were  more  successful  in 
their  efibrts  to  free  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  from  Confederate  strongholds, 
and  thus  to  lay  open  the  flank  of  the 
seceding  States  along  the  banks  of  that 
great  river.  AUhough  the  Federal  forces 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  their  hold  of 
New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Slissis- 
sippi,  the  Confederates,  having  fortified 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  still  retained 
exclusive  possession  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  river.  Early  in  the  year  an  attempt 
to  capture  Vicksburg  from  the  land  side  by 
assault  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
A  scheme  for  inundating  the  country  in 
the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  supplies  of  the  garrison,  also  failed. 
The  mortification  of  the  Federals  at  their 
want  of  success,  and  their  desire,  in  the 
mere  wantonness  of  destruction,  to  injure 
Confederate  property  as  much  as  possible, 
induced  them  in  the  month  of  INlarch  to 
cut  the  dykes  by  which  the  Mississippi  is 
kept  from  overflowing  its  banks  as  it  runs 
past  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  an  extent  of  territory  amounting 
to  not  less  than  5000  square  miles  was 
covered  with  water  and  converted  into  a 
pestilential  marsh. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  until  Admiral  Farragut  had 
succeeded  in  taking  his  flotilla  past  the 
batteries  of  Port  Hudson.  General  Grant 
then  unexpectedly  landed  his  army  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  considerable 
distance  below  Vicksburg.  After  a  series 
of  fierce  conflicts  he  succeeded  in  forcing 
General  Pemberton,  who  commanded  in 
chief,  and  committed  a  series  of  gross  mis- 
take.s,  to  take  refuge  within  his  defences, 
and  closely  invested  the  place  by  land, 
while  the  Federal  flotilla  under  Admiral 


Porter  kejit  up  a  bombardment  from  the 
river  on  the  front.  This  barbarous  pro- 
ceeding was  quite  unnecessary,  for  there 
were  no  troox^s  or  military  stores  within 
the  bounds  of  the  town.  But  the  bombard- 
ment killed  many  women  and  children,  and 
destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding the  hospitals,  crowded  with  the 
siek  and  the  wounded  Federals  as  well  as 
Confederates.  The  works  were  found  im- 
pregnable to  assault ;  but  after  many  weeks 
of  increasing  privation  and  suffering,  the 
garrison  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render on  the  national  anniversary,  the  4th 
of  Jul}'.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  carry  the  works  of  Port  Hudson 
by  a,ssault ;  but  as  no  supplies  could  reach 
the  garrison,  they  too  were  compelled  by 
famine  to  capitulate  on  the  9th  of  that 
month.  The  whole  course  of  the  IMissis- 
sippi  was  thus  cleared  of  Confederate  strong- 
holds, and  its  navigation  made  available 
both  for  the  military  ojierations  of  the 
Federals  and  the  transport  of  stores.  Eut 
the  attacks  of  the  guerilla  bands  who  lined 
the  banks  of  the  river  still  rendered  the 
passage  dangerous  to  trading  vessels  except 
under  a  sufficient  escort. 

General  Hooker,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, at  the  end  of  April  crossed  the  Piap- 
pahannock  at  the  head  of  80,000  or  90,000 
men.  The  new  general  was  a  better  soldier 
than  Pope,  but  he  was  if  possible  a  still 
greater  braggart,  and  after  crossing  the 
river  he  thought  fit  to  congratulate  his 
troops  on  the  victory  which  they  were 
certain  to  gain.  On  learning  this  move- 
ment Lee  instantly  moved  westward  to 
encounter  the  invader,  who  was  advancing 
from  Chancellorsville  towards  Fredericks- 
burg. The  whole  country  extending  south- 
wards and  westwards  of  Chancellorsville 
is  a  wild  and  dreary  region,  termed  the 
Wilderness,  and  is  thickly  covered  with 
trees  and  underwood.  In  the  midst  of  a 
dense  thicket  of  scrub  oak  the  Federals 
had  thrown  up  very  strong  intrenchments, 
which  could  not  be  attacked  in  front  without 
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great  loss  of  life  and  not  iiiucli  prospect  of 
success.  Lee  resolved  therefore  to  turn  their 
position.  On  the  2nd  of  May  'Stonewall' 
Jackson  executed  a  daring  and  masterly 
movement  for  this  purpose.  At  first  break 
of  day  he  made  a  long  circuit  at  the  head 
of  three  divisions,  and  getting  round  to  the 
enemy's  right  he  made  a  sudden  attack  on 
their  flank  and  rear,  while  Lee  opened  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  upon  their  front. 
The  Federals  were  thrown  into  confusion 
and  routed,  and  seem  to  have  been  saved 
only  by  the  approaching  darkness  from 
utter  destruction.  But  the  victory  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  General 
Jackson.  After  nightfall  he  made  a  recon- 
naisance  with  his  staff,  and  was  returning 
to  his  own  camp,  Avhen  his  party  was 
hastily  mistaken  for  the  enemy.  A  volley 
was  fired  by  some  of  his  own  troops,  the 
South  Carolina  regiment,  and  he  fell  fatally 
wounded  in  the  arm.  He  was  carried  to 
the  rear,  and  his  arm  was  amputated.  But 
his  strength  failed,  and  he  died  on  the  9th, 
the  most  chivalrous  soldier  and  one  of  the 
most  skilful  oflicers  that  this  war  produced, 
lamented  not  only  byhis  own  fellow-soldiers, 
but  by  many  of  those  who  disapproved  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  fought  and"  fell. 

Next  day  (May  3)  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, and  raged  furiously  along  the 
whole  line.  The  strong  defences  of  the 
Federals  were  stormed  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  the  battle  ended  in  the  total  rout 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  following  morning 
the  shattered  columns  of  the  Xortherns 
made  for  Banks'  Ford,  pursued  by  the 
Confederates;  and  at  nightfall,  under  cover 
of  a  dense  fog,  they  crossed  the  river  by 
a  pontoon  bridge,  and  reached  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Eappahannock,  having 
lost  28,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
General  Lee,  passing  unnoticed  round  the 
right  flank  of  Hooker's  army,  inflicted  a 
disgraceful  defeat  on  General  Milroy  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  was  thus 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  A  great  number  of 
prisoners,  together  with  a  large  amount  of 


artillery  and  stores,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates.  This  sudden  and 
unexpected  movement  caused  great  alarm 
throughout  the  North.  Hooker  was  re- 
moved from  the  command,  and  Cicneral 
Meade,  an  officer  hitherto  almost  unknown, 
was  appointed  in  his  room.  The  troops 
were  recalled  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Potomac,  and  an  urgent  appeal  for  assist- 
ance to  repel  the  invaders  was  made  by 
the  President  to  the  States  of  Xew  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  ilaryland.  At 
Gettysburg,  where  the  Federals  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position,  a  battle  took  place, 
which  lasted  two  days.  On  the  first  (July 
1)  they  were  worsted  with  a  heavy  loss, 
including  5000  prisoners  and  several  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  were  forced  to  retire  to  a 
high  range  of  hills  south  and  east  of  the 
town.  The  contest  raged  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  and  some  of  the  positions  of 
the  Federals  were  carried,  but  Meade  ulti- 
mately sjicceeded  in  holding  his  position. 
On  the  night  of  the  4th  General  Lee, 
virtually  acknowledging  that  his  enterprise 
had  failed,  retired  without  any  serious 
molestation  to  his  old  quarters  in  Virginia. 
It  was  computed  that  the  loss  on  both  sides 
at  Gettysburg  amounted  to  about  50,000 
men. 

The  conscription  ordered  by  the  Federal 
Government  had  never  been  popular,  and 
now  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  at  New  York 
gave  rise  to  a  frightful  riot,  in  which 
a  considerable  amount  of  property  was 
destroyed,  and  shocking  atrocities  were 
committed  by  the  mob  on  the  coloured 
population.  The  President,  however,  de- 
termined to  enforce  the  law,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  was  despatched  by 
General  Meade  to  protect  the  authorities. 
It  had  been  enacted  that  personal  service 
might  be  commuted  for  a  payment  of  300 
dollars,  and  all  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances naturally  availed  themselves  of  the 
alternative.  The  corporation  of  New  York 
voted  3,000,000  dollars  to  buy  off  the 
poorer  conscripts,  and  the  other  munici- 
palities of  the  State  generally  followed  the 
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example.  lu  this  ingenious  though  un- 
patriotic way  the  letter  of  the  Conscription 
Act  was  reconciled  with  tlie  practical  nulli- 
fication of  its  provisions. 

A  third  attack  was  organized  against 
Charleston  in  the  course  of  the  summer  by 
General  Gilmore,  but  the  place  was  defended 
with  equal  skill  and  energy byGeneral  Beau- 
regard ;  and  though  the  lieavy  firing  of  the 
besieger's  guns,  which  rained  shot  and  shell 
upon  Fort  Sumter  without  intermission, 
had  apparently  reduced  it  to  a  lieap  of 
ruins,  it  still  remained  in  tlie  possession 
of  tlie  Confederates.  The  assailants  had 
the  inhumanity  to  bombard  tlie  city,  in 
order  to  compel  the  garrison  to  surrender 
tlie  fort ;  and  they  made  repeated  attempts 
to  burn  it  by  Greek  fire,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  defenders  remained  unsubdued.  After 
the  battle  of  Murfreesborough,  General 
Bragg  evacuated  Chattanooga,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Confederate  army  was 
incapable  of  a  further  struggle.  General 
Eosencranz,  however,  who  had  advanced  150 
miles  to  the  south-east,  discovered  his  mis- 
take on  reaching  Chickainauga  Creek,  about 
17  miles  south-east  of  Chattanooga.  He 
was  attacked  on  the  19th  of  September  by 
the  Confederate  army  under  Bragg  and 
Longstreet,  and  after  a  battle  which  lasted 
two  days  he  was  disgracefully  routed  with 
the  loss  of  25,000  men.  The  stubborn 
resistance  of  General  Thomas  with  the  left 
wing  alone  saved  the  Federal  forces  from 
entire  destruction.  The  position  of  the 
Federals  in  Tennessee  was  now  perilous  in 
the  extreme,  and  Burnside,  who  was  at 
Knosville,  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  cut  off.  But  Grant,  by  a  well- 
executed  movement,  succeeded  in  joining 
him.  Their  united  strength  was  reinforced 
by  a  detachment  from  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  which  brought  up  the  troops 
under  their  command  to  80,000  men. 
Bragg  had  meanwhile  lain  idle  on  the  hills 
before  the  Federal  camp,  until  the  enemy 
within  it  had  gathered  in  irresistible  force. 
Then  Grant  attacked  him  at  last  in  his 
own  lines ;  and  after  a  terrible  strusgle,  in 


which  the  Federais  were  repeatedly  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  he  succeeded  at  last  in 
piercing  the  Confederate  line,  and  drove 
Bragg  back  on  Georgia.  The  unsuccess- 
ful general,  who  was  personally  unpopular 
with  the  army,  was  superseded  by  General 
Hardee. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  made  by 
the  personal  order  of  President  Lincoln 
for  the  recovery  of  Florida  to  the  Union 
proved  a  disastrous  failure.  The  invading 
column  of  GOOO  men,  under  Seymour,  was 
surprised  and  routed  at  Olustee  by  General 
Finegan,  and  driven  back  with  the  loss  of 
one-third  of  its  numbers.  The  expedition 
of  General  Banks  against  Mobile  also  ter- 
minated in  disaster  and  defeat.  In  the 
battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  fought  on  the  6th 
of  April,  which  was  grossly  mismanaged, 
the  Federals  were  routed  by  General  Price, 
and  the  expedition  was  of  necessity  aban- 
doned. In  Xorth  Carolina,  Plymouth  was 
taken  by  the  Confederates  under  General 
Hoke,  on  the  17tli  of  April,  when  not  only 
the  town,  but  four  surrounding  forts  and 
2500  prisoners,  fell  into  their  hands.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  attempt  made  by  a  body 
of  cavalry,  despatched  from  Meade's  army 
under  KHpatrick  and  Dahlgren,  to  surprise 
Piichmond,  utterly  failed,  resulting  only  in 
the  death  of  its  gallant  young  leader. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Grant's 
operations  at  Yicksburg  and  Chattanooga 
made  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  now 
turn  to  him  as  the  general  most  likely  to 
overcome  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Lee 
and  capture  the  Confederate  capital.  He 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General, 
an  office  created  expressly  for  him,  and 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
L^nion  armies,  at  that  time  amounting  to 
more  than  1,000,000  men.  At  the  head  of 
141,000  troops,  while  Lee  had  only  52,000 
to  oppose  him.  Grant  entered,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1864,  on  another  Virginian 
campaign.  His  object  was  to  assail  the 
Confederate  capital  by  a  double  method, 
combining  direct  attack  and  widespread 
investment.     On  the  5th  of  May  the  main 
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Federal  army,  under  Grant,  liaving  crossed 
the  Eapidan,  was  immediately  attacked  on 
the  Hank  by  General  Lee,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  that  movement.  Grant's  in- 
tention was,  if  possible,  to  avoid  in  the 
meantime  an  encounter  with  the  enemy. 
His  object  was  to  reach  the  Spotsylvania 
Courthouse,  in  the  midst  of  the  tangled 
mass  of  Avoods  which  cover  the  country 
to  the  south  of  Chancellorsville,  before  Lee 
coitIcI  attack  him.  But  the  Confederate 
general  was  not  to  be  caught  at  unawares. 
He  quickly  divined  his  adversary's  inten- 
tion, and  instantly  assailed  the  Federal 
columns,  though  Longstreet  was  not  yet 
within  reach.  Night  closed  upon  the 
action  without  advantage  to  either  party. 
At  dawn  on  the  6th  the  contest  was  re- 
newed with  increased  fury.  Longstreet, 
wlio  had  by  tliis  time  come  upon  the 
ground,  sought  to  decide  the  struggle  by 
turning  the  extreme  left  of  the  Federals ; 
but  in  carrying  out  the  movement  he  was 
desperately  wounded,  while  General  Jenkins 
was  killed  by  a  volley  from  his  own  troops. 
Longstreet's  fall  ruined  the  effect  of  the 
manoeuvre.  The  battle  lasted  the  whole 
day,  and  it  was  still  undecided  when  dark- 
ness closed  on  the  scene,  though  the  loss  of 
the  Federals  amounted  to  20,000  men — 
nearly  three  times  that  of  their  opponents. 
At  the  close  General  Gordon  carried  two 
of  the  breastworks  which  covered  Grant's 
right,  and  captured  a  great  part  of  two 
brigades.  The  drawn  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, as  it  was  called,  had  the  effect 
of  stopping  the  easterly  movement  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  left  it,  despite  of  its 
enormous  superiority  in  numbers,  shel- 
tering itself  behind  breastworks,  just  as 
Hooker's  had  done  near  the  same  ground 
the  year  before. 

Thus  effectually  checked  at  tlie  outset  of 
his  strategic  plan,  Grant  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  7th  made  an  attempt  to  steal  a  marcli 
by  his  left  on  Spotsylvania — the  coveted 
point  where  the  chief  roads  of  the  district  in- 
tersect. But  Lee,  who  discovered  this  move- 
ment, and  at  once  divined  Grant's  object, 


was  too  quick  for  him.  He  despatched  his 
right  with  all  speed  to  the  spot,  and  advanc- 
ing at  the  double-quick,  they  drove  back 
the  advancing  column  of  the  Federals  from 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Courthouse,  and 
took  possession  of  the  position  which  Grant 
liad  proposed  for  himself.  In  the  words  of 
the  author  of  'The  Army  of  the  Potomac' — 

'The  result  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
General  Grant,  for  lie  shared  an  opinion  commonly 
entertained  in  the  West — the  opinion  that  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  had  never  been  properly 
fought.  This  belief  was  perhaps  natural  under 
the  circumstances  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  fallacious. 
Sharing  it,  he  had  hoped  at  one  blow  to  finish  the 
troublesome  and  seemingly  invulnerable  adversarj'. 
And  to  achieve  this  end  he  had  made  little  account 
of  those  acts  that  accomplish  results  by  the  direc- 
tion and  combination  of  forces  ;  for  at  this  period 
he  avowedly  despised  manauivreing.  His  reliance 
was  exclusively  on  the  application  of  brute  masses 
in  rapid  and  remorseless  blows,  or  as  he  himself 
phrased  it,  in  "hammering  continuously."  ' 

Then  ^followed  for  twelve  days  a  san- 
guinary contest  round  Spotsylvania.  It 
had  now  become  the  habit  of  both  armies 
to  protect  themseh'es  with  breastworks 
composed  of  trees,  wliich  when  cut  down 
were  made  to  fall  towards  the  front,  and 
behind  them  a  parapet  with  a  ditch  was 
thrown  up,  or  a  row  of  rifle-pits  was  dug. 
The  battles  therefore  were  a  series  of  long 
and  bloody  skirmishes,  carried  on  chiefly 
under  the  shelter  of  these  rude  and  hastily 
formed  defences.  The  Federals  suftiared 
terrible  losses,  including  that  of  Sedgwick, 
tlie  most  popular  officer  of  tlieir  army,  in 
their  vain  attempts  to  drive  the  Confeder- 
ates from  their  position.  On  tlie  lOtli  of 
May  they  lost  between  5000  and  6000  men 
in  an  unsuccessful  attack,  while  it  was 
doubtful  whether  their  oj)ponents  lost  as 
many  hundreds.  On  the  12th  they  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  in  upon  one  part  of 
the  Confederate  line,  and  capturing  3000 
men  and  eighteen  guns ;  but  this  success 
cost  them  8000  men.  An  eye-witness  .says 
the  scene  of  the  contest  was  literally 
'  covered  with  piles  of  dead  ; '  and  after  all 
the  Confederate  position  was  only  slightly 
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contracted,  not  really  changed.  Finally, 
'after  General  Grant  had  carried  out  witli 
much  fidelity,  but  very  indifferent  success, 
his  own  principle  of  hammering  continu- 
ously, the  carrying  of  the  position  was  seen 
to  be  hopeless ;  and  he,  abandoning  the 
effort  after  twelve  days,  resolved  by  a 
turning  operation  to  disengage  Lee  from 
it.'  Grant's  unjustifiable  mode  of  warfare 
— '  the  process  of  attrition,'  as  the  Union 
liistorians  exultingly  term  it  —  wearing 
down  his  adversary's  numbers  Ijj  the  free, 
almost  reckless,  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his 
own  soldiers,  had  cost  him  in  these  engage- 
ments the  loss  of  20,000  men,  while  the 
Confederates,  even  including  their  captured 
division,  were  diminished  by  only  one-third 
of  that  numbei'.  'Grant's  exhausted  army,' 
says  the  Federal  historian,  '  began  to  lose 
its  spirit.  It  was  with  joy  that  it  turned 
its  back  on  the  lines  of  Spotsylvania.'* 

The  difficidty  of  bringing  up  his  supplies 
by  cartage  from  the  rear,  and  the  move- 
ments of  Butler's  army  near  Petersburg, 
which  had  alarmed  rachmond,  caused  Lee 
to  resolve  to  draw  nearer  the  capital,  and 
to  cover  more  effectually  the  railroads  that 
fed  it.  He  determined  to  retire  to  Hanover 
Station,  twenty  miles  from  Eichmond, 
where  the  Pamuukey — formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers — 
afforded  a  strong  line  of  defence.  This 
movement  of  the  Confederate  general  was 
so  skilfully  executed  that  it  was  not  dis- 
covered by  Grant  until  too  late  to  hinder 
it  or  to  take  advantage  of  a  direct  pursuit. 
Lee's  new  position  was  impregnable.  His 
right  was  covered  by  an  impas.sable  swamp; 
his  left  by  a  deep  stream ;  while  the  inter- 
vening space  was  filled  with  strong  works, 
which  projected  forward  in  such  a  way  that 
if  the  Federals  occupied  the  line  in  front 
they  would  be   exposed  to  the  imminent 

*  '  Shortly  before  the  0]jening  of  the  Eapidan  cam- 
paign General  Meade,  in  conTersatioii  with  Grant, 
was  telling  him  that  he  proposed  to  manoiuvre  thus 
and  thus  ;  wheremion  General  Grant  stopped  him  at 
the  word  "manceuTre,"  and  said,  "Oh,  I  nerer 
manceuvre."  The  battle  of  the  AVildemess  can  hardly 
be  understood  save  as  the  act  of  a  commander  who 
"  never  ma.n(suYred" '(S-winton's  Army  of  the  Polomac). 


danger  of  being  cut  in  two.  Grant  was,  of 
course,  compelled  to  abandon  the  chosen 
line  on  which  he  had  declared  that  he  pro- 
posed to  'fight  it  out  if  it  should  take  all 
the  summer-.'  Largelj'  reinforced  from  the 
reserves  about  Washington,  the  Federal 
general  made  a  circuitous  march  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  passing  beyond  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  turned  southward ;  but 
only  to  find  Lee's  admirably  chosen  position 
unassailable.  Continuing  his  fianlv  march 
onwards,  he  pushed  his  advance  across  the 
district  between  the  Pamuukey  and  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  took  possession  of  the  precise 
same  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by 
]\I'Clellan  two  years  before.  The  same 
nearness  to  Piichmond  which  that  ill-used 
general  had  won  by  his  strategy,  Grant  had 
bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  troops  which  he  had  mustered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
I'lUt  between  his  army  and  the  passages  of 
the  Chickahominy,  with  his  back  to  Eich- 
mond, lay  the  ever  watchful  Lee  in  a  new- 
strong  position  protected  bj'  sw-amps  and 
thickets,  as  well  by  a  line  of  intrenchments. 
Grant  had  not  yet  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  the  '  continuous  hammering ' 
w-hich  had  cost  him  the  lives  of  so  many 
thousands  of  liis  soldier.s,  was  likely  to  break 
the  instrument  while  its  work  was  yet  un- 
finished.f  He  still  persisted  in  sacrificing 
hecatombs  of  his  soldiers,  with  the  hope  of 
overwhelming  his  adversai-y  at  a  stroke. 
His  renewed  attack  on  Lee  at  this  stage  has 
been  pronounced  the  darkest  spot  in  his 
career ;  and  his  eulogists  cau  only  apologize 
for  it  by  alleging  that  his  temper  may  have 
been  ruffled  by  the  continued  failure  of  his 
attacks,  or  that  he  may  have  thought  that 
the  Confederates  must  already  be  so  w-orn 
down  by  their  losses  as  to  be  unable  to  man 
their  w-orks,  or  that  he  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  uneasy  consciousness  that 
he  had  brought  the  criticism  of  the  whole 

t  At  this  time,  besides  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
killed  on  the  side  of  the  Federals,  the  number  of  their 
wounded  left  under  treatment  in  the  temporarj'  hos- 
pitals amounted  to  3.3,800,  and  this  was  exclusive  of 
the  losses  of  Butler  and  Sigel. 
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world  npoii  liis  strategy.  Whatever  his 
motives  may  have  been,  he  called  up  16,000 
of  Butler's  forces  from  the  James  to  aid 
him,  and  ordered  a  general  assault  ('  of  the 
kind,'  says  Swinton,  '  so  often  made  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign  ')  along  the  whole 
front  to  be  delivered  at  half-past  four  on 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  June. 

The  result  was  most  disastrous,  and  the 
slaughter  on  the  part  of  the  Federals  was 
utterly  appalling.  In  the  words  of  Grant's 
eulogistic  biograjjlier,  '  There  was  a  rush,  a 
Litter  struggle,  a  rapid  interchange  of  deadly 
fire,  and  the  army  became  conscious  that 
the  task  was  more  than  they  could  do.' 
Swinton,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
dreadful  scene,  says, '  It  took  hardly  more 
than  ten  minutes  to  decide  the  battle. 
There  was  along  the  whole  line  a  rush,  the 
spectacle  of  impregnable  works,  a  bloody 
loss,  a  sudden  falling  back,  and  the  action 
Avas  decided.' 

'Rapidly  as  the  result  was  readied,  it  was 
decisive,  for  the  consciousness  of  every  man  pro- 
nounced further  assault  hopeless.  The  troops 
went  forward  as  far  as  the  example  of  tlieir  offi- 
cers could  carry  them ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  urge 
them  beyond ;  for  there  they  knew  lay  only  death, 
without  even  the  chance  of  victorj'.  The  com- 
pleteness with  which  tliis  judgment  had  been 
reached  by  the  whole  army  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  tliat  occurred  during  the 
forenoon.  Some  hours  after  the  failure  of  the  first 
assault,  General  Meade  sent  instructions  to  each 
corps-commauder  to  renew  the  attack,  witliout 
reference  to  the  troops  on  his  right  or  left.  The 
order  was  issued  through  these  officers  to  their 
subordhiate  commanders,  and  from  them  descended 
through  the  wonted  channels;  but  no  man  stirred, 
and  the  immobile  lines  pronounced  a  verdict,  sUent 
yet  emphatic,  against  further  slaughter.' 

The  Federals  lost  upwards  of  iri,000  men 
in  the  sanguinary  action  at  Cold  Harbour, 
while  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  the 
loss  amounted  to  only  about  600. 

Grant  did  not  rely  exclusively  on  his 
own  operations  in  this  campaigti  for  the 
capture  of  the  Confederate  capital.  A 
separate  division  of  25,000  men  was  at 
thcsame  time  to  act  on  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley under  General  Sigel,  a  German,  wdiose 


removal  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg 
had  given  great  offence  to  the  German  sol- 
diers and  voters.  He  was  an  inefficient 
officer;  but  Lincoln,  in  order  to  conciliate 
his  countrymen,  now  gave  him  a  new  de- 
tached command.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
step ;  for,  mainly  owing  to  Sigel's  bad  ar- 
rangements, he  met  with  a  signal  defeat 
from  Breckenridge  on  the  15th  May,  with 
heavy  loss  in  guns  and  men,  and  was  driven 
down  to  Winchester.  To  complete  the 
purposed  three-fold  invasion  of  Virginia  a 
body  of  35,000  men  was  to  operate  upon 
the  James  and  to  threaten  Eichmond  on 
the  south.  Grant  was  very  desirous  that 
this  important  task  should  be  assigned  to 
his  2))-o(t'(ji',  W.  F.  Smith  (nicknamed  Baldy 
by  the  soldiers) ;  but  Lincoln  obstinately 
refused  to  supersede  '  Beast  Butler,'  as  that 
detested  general  was  called,  though  he  was 
a  civilian,  and  both  by  his  want  of  military 
knowledge  and  experience  and  his  brutal 
and  tyrannical  behaviour,  was  utterly  unfit 
for  such  a  position.  His  operations  proved 
an  entire  failure,  and  he  was  defeated  on 
the  16th  of  May  by  Beauregard,  and  a 
whole  brigade  of  his  troops  was  captured. 
In  addition  to  the  movements  of  Sigel  and 
Butler,  Grant  detached  Sheridan  with  the 
cavalry  of  the  Potomac  army,  which  was 
not  available  in  the  Wilderness,  with  orders 
to  operate  between  Eichmond  and  Lee's 
forces ;  but  his  raid  did  nothing  to  promote 
the  Lieutenant-General's  jjlans.  It  is  note- 
worthy only  for  having  led  to  the  death  of 
Stuart,  the  celebrated  Confederate  cavalry 
officer,  who  was  killed  on  the  11th  of  May 
in  a  charge  upon  a  party  of  Federal  horse 
which  had  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eichmond.  His  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  Southern  army, 

Grant's  campaign,  as  at  first  laid  out, 
having  come  to  an  abrupt  end  in  his 
sanguinary  defeat  at  Cold  Harbour,  he 
quitted  the  blood-stained  banks  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  by  a  flank  march — 
the  fifth — crossing  the  James  thirty  miles 
below  Eichmond,  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  Butler,  and  took  up  a  position 
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south  of  Petersburg.  If,  instead  of  fight- 
ing liis  way  through  the  Wiklerness  and 
losing  G0,000  men  iu  the  attempt,  he  had 
embarked  his  troops  on  hoard  his  ships 
and  sailed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Washington,  he  might  have  readied  the 
same  point  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  He  made  a  sudden  and  fierce  assault 
on  Petersburg,  and  carried  the  outer  works, 
but  was  unable  to  penetrate  further,  and 
was  repulsed  (June  15th)  with  dreadful  loss. 
Abandoning  all  attempts  at  stratx'gy,  which 
had  proved  so  costly  and  unsuccessful,  he 
set  himself  to  blockade  Eichmond  on  the 
south,  making  repeated  but  disastrous,  and 
in  the  meantime  abortive  attempts  to  force 
Lee's  lines,  and  to  seize  the  three  railroads 
which  connected  Pichmond  with  the  rest 
of  the  Confederacy. 

^Meanwhile  Sherman's  advance  into  Geor- 
gia had  contributed  not  a  little  to  sustain 
the  confidence  of  tlie  Xortherns  under  the 
failure  of  the  attempts  to  capture  the  Con- 
federate capital.  Had  the  campaign  of  that 
general  been  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  his 
chief,  'it  would,'  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Federal  historian,  'have  been  ditScult  to 
have  raised  new  forces  to  recruit  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  wliich,  shaken  in  its  struc- 
ture, its  valour  quenched  in  blood,  and 
thousands  of  its  ablest  officers  killed  and 
wounded,  was  the  army  of  the  Potomac  no 
more.'  Leaving  Chattanooga  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  Sherman  advanced  steadily 
southward  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  effective  armies  which  the  Federal 
States  had  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field. 
The  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  pene- 
trate into  and  hold  the  whole  centre  of 
Georgia,  and  to  sever  the  Caroliuas  and 
Virginia  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederate 
States.  For  this  j)urpose  he  had  collected 
an  army  of  98,000  men  at  Chattanooga, 
together  with  enormous  trains  both  for  rail 
and  common  roads,  which  were  to  maintain 
an  unequalled  sj'Stem  of  transport.  General 
Johnstone,  who  confronted  Sherman,  was, 
in  consequence  of  his  inferiority  in  men 
and    supplies,    obliged    to    retreat    slowly 


towards  Atlanta.  He  exerted  himself  skil- 
fully and  enei'getically  to  delaj'  the  march 
of  the  enemy  by  occupying  a  succession  of 
strong  positions,  which  Sherman's  immense 
superiority  in  infantry  and  artillery  enabled 
him  after  a  time  to  turn  and  render  un- 
tenable. Tlie  repair  of  the  railroads  as  the 
Federals  advanced,  the  throwing  up  in- 
trenchments  at  every  station  or  bridge  to 
keep  open  their  communications,  as  well  as 
the  measures  requisite  to  force  back  the 
enemy,  involved  much  delay,  and  John- 
stone was  thus  enabled  to  detain  the 
Federals  seventy  days  on  their  approach 
to  Atlanta.  But  an  ill-advised  and  un- 
deserved clamour  was  raised  against  the 
Confederate  general  for  so  repeatedly  giving 
ground,  and  President  Davis  ungratefully 
and  unwisely  superseded  him  in  favour  of 
General  Hood,  a  gallant  soldier,  but  who 
had  never  shown  that  he  possessed  the 
qualifications  of  a  skilful  commander.  He 
relinquished  the  prudent  strategy  of  his 
predecessor  and  made  successive  attacks 
on  the  advancing  Federals,  all  of  which 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  He  was 
outmanoeuvred  also  by  his  skilful  and 
energetic  opponent,  and  at  last  the  Federals 
entered  Atlanta  without  opposition  on  the 
2nd  of  September. 

Sherman  had  deliberately  laid  waste  the 
wdiole  tract  of  country  through  which  he 
had  passed  in  his  marcli  from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta.  On  occupying  the  town  of 
^Marietta  he  burned  down  several  cotton 
and  other  factories  engaged  in  tlie  produc- 
tiou  of  stores  and  clothing.  By  this  act 
nearly  1000  persons,  mostly  women,  were 
reduced  to  destitution.  The  general  would 
neither  allow  them  to  remain  in  Marietta 
nor  transfer  them  within  the  Confederate 
lines,  but  sent  them  in  a  liod}-,  packed  as 
close  as  cattle,  in  the  railway  cars  to  Louis- 
ville, thence  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Ohio 
to  Indiana,  to  shift  for  themselves  as  they 
best  might.  On  enteriuEr  Atlanta  he  ex- 
pelled  tlie  whole  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  chUdren,  from  their  homes  at  a  day's 
notice,  and  left  a  population  of  20,000  souls 
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either  to  starve  or  to  subsist  on  the  ahns 
of  strangers. 

Here  for  a   time    Sherman   paused,  and 
occupied    himself   in   preparations    to   use 
his   new   acquisition    as    a   starting   point 
for  future  aggressive  movements.      Maga- 
zines   M'ere    collected    and    protected    by 
fortifications,    and    tlie     town     was    con- 
verted into  a  mere  Federal  depot.     Hood 
suddenly    passed    round    Sherman's    right 
wing,  and  threw  himself   boldly  with  liis 
whole  force  on  the  line  of  communication 
witli  the  North.     The  Federal  commander 
followed  him  for  a   time,   but  found  him 
unwilling    with    his    comparatively    small 
force  to  run  the  risk  of  another  battle.     As 
Sherman  advanced  Hood  retired  westward 
into  Alabama,  and  being  thus  isolated  from 
the  Confederate  centre  he  afforded  Sherman 
an  opportunity  of  undertaking  the  daring 
movement  which  he  had    been    resolving. 
Leaving   Tliomas,  with    20,000  or   SO.Oo'o 
men,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
federate forces,  he  prepared,  with  a  perfectly 
equipped  army  of  45,000  men,  to  force  his 
way  through  the    heart   of    Georgia,   thus 
left  undefended,  to  the  south-eastern  coast. 
On  the   1.3th  of   Kovember  he   evacuated 
Atlanta  and  marched  towards  Savannah,  a 
distance  of  ninty-three  miles.    On  the  10th 
of  December  his  army  approached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  following  the  course  of 
the  Ogeehee  Elver.     Having  established  a 
communication  with  Admiral  Dahlgren,who 
awaited  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  Slierman 
was   in   a  position   to   besiege   Savannah. 
General  Hardee,  who  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, finding  that  his  force,  wliich  consisted 
of  only  15,000  men,  was  too  small  to  defend 
the  town  against  the  Federal  army,  whicli 
was  three  time.s  more  numerous,  silently 
witlidrew  his  whole  troops  during  the  night, 
after  first  spiking  the  guns  and  destroying 
two  ironclad   Confederate   vessels   in   the 
harbour.     Sherman  next  day  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  in  whicli  he   found  150 
cannon  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition, 
together  with  25,000  bales  of  cotton.     The 
loss   of    this    important   place   was  justly 
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regarded  as  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Confed- 
erate cause,  and  the  news  of  its  fall  excited 
excessive  rejoicing  throughout  the  North. 

During  the  month  of  September  some 
severe  fighting  took  place  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  between  General  Early  on  the 
Confederate,  and  General  Sheridan  on  the 
Federal  side,  with  varied  fortune,  though 
upon  the  whole  the  advantage  rested  with 
the  Federals.  But  a  great  naval  expedition, 
organized  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
against  Wilmington,  proved  a  failure.  Fort 
Fisher,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  was  furiously  bombarded  on 
the  24th  of  December.  Under  cover  of  a 
tremendous  fire,  a  body  of  3000  troops, 
under  General  Weitzel,  landed  to  assault 
the  fort,  but  re-embarked  the  same  evening. 
A  second  attempt,  made  by  Butler,  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  Much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  Admiral  Porter,  he  reported 
that  the  assault  was  impossible,  and  witli- 
drew his  J^roops. 

At  the  commencement  of  tlie  war  a 
small  scliooner,  the  Savaiinal!,  escaped  from 
Charleston  in  the  month  of  June,  1801,  and 
inflicted  some  damage  on  the  shipping  of 
the  Federal  States.  She  was  followed  by 
the  Sumfe?-,  a  small  merchant  steamer  of 
about  400  tons,  hastily  fitted  as  a  man- 
of-war,  which  ran  the  blockade  at  New 
Orleans,  and  committed  terrible  depreda- 
tions on  Northern  commerce.  A  somewhat 
larger  jiaddle  steamer,  termed  the  Nashville, 
and  another  named  the  Petrel,  were  soon 
afterwards  sent  out  on  the  same  service, 
and  their  exploits  speedily  began  to  exer- 
cise a  marked  influence  on  Northern  rates 
of  assurance.  A  much  more  formidable 
enemy  was  the  Florida,  which  was  l)uilt  at 
Birkenhead  nominally  for  the  use  of  tlie 
Italian  Government.  Within  three  months 
after  she  got  out  of  the  Mersey  she  had 
captured  fifteen  ve.ssels.  The  Federals 
received  the  less  .sympathy  for  this  injury 
to  their  commerce  that  they  had  tliemselves 
to  blame  for  it.  On  the  most  selfish  grounds 
they  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  agree- 
ment made  by  the  great  European  Powers 
10 
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to  put  an  end  to  the  privateering  system, 
and  they  liad  now  become  the  chief  suft'erers 
from  its  ravages.  Great  complaints  were 
made  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Northerns, 
tliat  running  the  blockade  had  become  a 
very  lucrative  trade  to  British  merchants  ; 
and  ou  the  other  hand  our  shipowners  and 
traders  alleged  that  numerous  British  vessels 
bound  to  Matamoras  and  Nassau  had  been 
captured  by  Northern  cruisers,  and  carried 
into  the  American  Prize  Courts  for  adjudi- 
cation. A  much  more  serious  "groimd  of 
dissatisfaction  arose  in  connection  with  the 
building  and  fitting  out  in  British  ports  of 
privateers,  which  it  was  well  known  were 
intended  to  prey  on  American  commerce. 
By  far  the  most  famous  of  these  vessels  was 
the  Alabama,  which  was  built  expressly  for 
the  Confederate  service  by  Mr.  Laird,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  shipbuilders  of  Bir- 
kenhead. Our  Government  was  violently 
assailed  by  the  Federal  authorities  and 
their  friends  in  Parliament  for  having  vio- 
lated the  obligations  of  international  law, 
in  permitting  the  construction  of  such  a 
vessel  within  its  jurisdiction.  As  Mr. 
Forster  put  the  case,  '  she  was  built  by 
British  shipbuilders  and  manned  by  a 
British  crew,  she  drew  prizes  to  destruction 
under  a  British  flag,  and  was  paid  for  by 
money  borrowed  from  British  capitalists.' 
It  was  alleged,  as  a  set  off'  by  tlie  friends 
of  the  South,  that  if  the  Confederates  had 
obtained  in  our  country  one  vessel  which 
was  rinarmed  when  she  left  our  ports,  the 
Federals  had  obtained  large  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  had  even  enlisted 
British  subjects  in  their  armies,  and  that 
repeated  applications  had  been  made  by  the 
Federal  authorities  to  the  builder  of  the 
Alabama  to  supply  them  with  armed  vessels. 
In  defence  of  the  action  of  our  Government, 
it  was  pleaded  that  as  soon  as  proofs  were 
put  into  their  hands  by  the  American 
j\Iinister,  I\Ir.  Adams,  which  seemed  to 
show  that  the  Alahama  was  really  intended 
for  the  Confederate  service,  they  had  asked 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  Advocate, 
but  he  was,  unfortunately,  unwell  at  the 


moment.  Delay  was  thus  caused,  and  by 
the  time  that  his  opinion  was  given  the 
vessel  had  got  to  sea. 

It  was  by  no  means  so  easy  a  matter  as 
the  friends  of  the  North  imagined  to  detain 
vessels  really,  though  not  ostensibly,  con- 
structed for  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States.  A  steam  ram,  called  the  Alexandra, 
was  built  in  similar  circumstances  with  the 
Alahama  in  an  English  shipyard.  An  order 
for  the  detention  of  this  ship  was  issued  by 
the  CTOvernment,  and  was  duly  executed. 
The  officers  of  Customs  took  possession  of 
the  vessel,  but  the  legality  of  the  seizure 
was  disputed ;  the  question  of  its  validity 
was  tried  in  the  regular  course  in  the  Court; 
of  Exchequer,  and  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
obtained  a  verdict  in  their  favour  from  the 
jury,  subject,  however,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was  after- 
wards appealed  to  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
to  set  aside  the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Baron. 
The  vessel  was  ultimately  purchased  Ijy  the 
Government  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute. 

The  Alahama,  whicli  was  known  as  200 
while  in  the  process  of  construction,  was 
unarmed  when  she  put  to  sea,  but  she  was 
met  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  by  a 
vessel  containing  guns  and  ammunition  for 
her  equipment.  The  Confederate  flag  M-as 
then  hoisted.  Captain  Semme.s,  formerly 
commander  of  the  Sumter,  appeared  ou  her 
deck  in  Confederate  uniform,  and  she  was 
named  the  Alabama.  During  her  cruise, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  years,  she  captured 
seventy  Northern  vessels,  and  at  last  drove 
American  commerce  from  the  seas.  Her 
ill-omened  career  at  length  came  to  an  end 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1864,  off  Cherbourg, 
on  the  coast  of  France.  She  had  put  into 
this  port  for  repairs,  and  the  Kcarsarje,  a 
Federal  shij:),  lay  waiting  for  her  outside. 
As  soon  as  she  was  ready  the  Alahama  put 
out  to  sea  to  encounter  her  rival,  and  the 
tight  took  place  about  nine  miles  from  Cher- 
bourg. It  was  short  and  decisive.  The 
Kcarsage  was  defended  by  iron  chains 
hanging  over   her  bulwarks,  upon   which 
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the  shot  from  the  Alabama  could  make  no  1 
impression.  After  the  contest  had  lasted  for 
an  hour,  the  Alabama  was  observed  to  be 
disabled  and  in  a  sinking  state.  She  soon 
afterwards  went  down,  Avith  some  of  her 
crew,  but  most  of  them,  together  with  Cap- 
tain Semmes  and  his  officers,  were  saved 
by  the  boats  of  the  Dccrhound,  an  English 
steam  yacht,  which  was  a  s^Jectator  of  the 
fight. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  appear 
so  creditably  in  the  capture  of  the  Con- 
federate war-ship  named  the  Florida.  On 
the  5th  of  October,  1864,  this  vessel  arrived 
in  the  port  of  Bahia,  in  South  America,  in 
order  to  repair  her  engines  and  take  in 
water  and  provisions,  and  two  days  were 
allowed  her  for  that  purpose.  Captain 
Colliers,  of  the  Federal  ship  Wachusctis, 
followed  the  Florida  into  the  harbour.  He 
pledged  his  word  to  the  local  authorities 
that  he  would  not  violate  the  immunities 
of  the  port,  and  the  American  consul  also 
gave  a  written  promise  that  the  neutrality 
of  the  country  and  the  rules  of  international 
law  sliould  be  strictly  observed.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Florida,  relying  on  these  assur- 
ances, allowed  eighty  of  his  crew  and  some 
of  the  officers  to  leave  the  vessel  and  sleep 
on  shore.  During  the  night,  however,  the 
Wachusctis  suddenly  opened  fire  on  the 
Confederate  ship.  Some  of  the  sailors 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  but  only 
four  of  them  escaped,  the  rest  being  killed 
by  musket  shots  from  the  enemy.  The 
vessel  was  then  boarded  and  towed  out  to 
sea;  and  although  the  Wachusctts  was  pur- 
sued for  some  distance  by  three  Brazilian 
schooners,  she  got  clear  off  with  her  stolen 
prize.  The  Florida  was  taken  to  New 
York,  and  as  she  was  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  roads  she  was  by '  a  convenient  accident' 
run  down  and  sunk  by  a  Federal  ship  of 
war.  No  reparation  was  ever  made  for  this 
cowardly  and  treacherous  deed,  but  it 
afforded  Mr.  Seward  an  opportunity  of 
pouring  out  a  Hood  of  his  characteristic 
eloquence,  denying  that  the  Confederate 
States  were    entitled   to   be    regarded    as 


belligerents,  and  denouncing  the  crew  of 
the  Florida  as  pirates.  '  The  loss  of  honour, 
it  was  justly  remarked  at  the  time,  '  is  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  destruction  of  a 
troublesome  cruiser.'  '• 

]\Ir.  Lincoln's  term  of  office  was  to  expire 
in  March,  1865,  and  during  the  stagnation 
of  military  affairs  before  Itichmond  the 
contest  for  the  Presidency  excited  some 
interest.  The  Ptepubiican  party  resolved 
to  propose  Mr.  Lincoln  for  another  term  of 
office,  as  the  most  suitable  representative 
of  the  policy  of  a  war  which  he  had  com- 
menced and  conducted.  The  Abolitionists 
nominated  Cieneral  Fremont  as  tlieir  can- 
didate, but  it  speedily  appeared  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  success.  The  Democratic 
Convention,  which  assembled  at  Chicago  in 
the  last  week  of  September,  made  choice  of 
General  M'Clellan  as  the  candidate  of  their 
party,  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  in  somewhat  ambiguous  terms  re- 
ferred to^  proposal  that  the  new  President 
should  summon  a  Convention  of  all  the 
States  of  the  former  Union  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  peace.  They  denounced  the  direct 
interference  of  the  military  authority  of 
the  United  States  in  the  recent  elections 
held  in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Delaware,  as  a  shameful  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  affirmed  that  their  aim  and  object 
wfts  to  preserve  the  Union  and  the  rights 
of  the  States  '  unimpaired ;  and  declared 
that  they  considered  the  administrative 
usurpation  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution,  the 
subversion  of  civil  and  military  laws  in 
States  not  in  insurrection,  the  arbitrary 
military  arrest,  imprisonment,  trial,  and 
sentence   of   American   citizens   in  States 

*  '  Had  you  returned  the  Florida  to  Baliia  without 
a  moment's  delay,  cashiered  the  captain  of  the  JI'acAw- 
sctt!<,  and  offered  to  pay  for  the  support  of  tlie  sur- 
vivors who  were  dependent  on  those  who  were  killed 
or  drowned  in  that  wicked  outrage,  your  friends  would 
have  felt  some  inches  taller  here.  That  would  have 
been  the  true  answer  to  the  taunts  of  our  Tory  press, 
and  not  the  disinterment  of  the  misdeeds  of  our  Tory 
Government  to  show  that  they  did  something  almost 
as  bad  as  the  Federal  commander.'  —  Letter  from 
Mr.  Cohdai  to  Mr.  Sumner. 
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■where  tlie  civil  law  exists  iu  full  force,  the 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  asj'lura, 
the  open  and  avowed  disregard  of  State 
rights,  the  employment  of  unusual  test 
oaths,  and  interference  with  and  denial  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  were 
all  calculated  to  prevent  the  restoration  of 
the  Union.  They  asserted,  -with  special 
emphasis,  that  '  the  shameful  disregard  by 
the  administration  of  its  duty  in  respect  to 
our  fellow-citizens  who  are  nDw  and  have 
long  been  prisoners  of  war  in  a  suffering 
condition,  deserves  the  severest  reprobation 
on  the  score  alike  of  public  and  common 
humanity.' 

General  M'Clellan,  though  he  accepted 
the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, did  not  adopt  their  '  platform,'  and  he 
wrote  a  letter  declaring  that  he  made  the 
•  Union,'  not '  Peace,'  his  prominent  object. 
According  to  the  old  Latin  paradox,  having 
had  no  chance  of  election  he  threw  that 
nothing  away.  The  peace  party  therefore 
refused  him  their  support,  declaring  that 
there  was  no  practical  difference  between 
his  views  and  those  of  IMr.  Lincoln.  After 
the  occupation  of  Atlanta  by  Sherman,  and 
the  defeat  of  Early  by  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Democratic  candidate  had  no  chance 
of  success,  but  the  Eepublicans  nevertheless 
had  recourse  to  a  number  of  fraudulent  and 
violent  acts  to  make  '  assurance  double 
sure.'  ]\Ir.  Lincoln,  however,  was  re-elected 
by  so  large  a  majority  of  genuine  votes  as 
to  show  that  he  was  beyond  doubt  the 
choice  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  section  of  his  supporters  to  pro- 
mote his  election  were  superfluous  as  well 
as  immoral  and  illegal. 

At  the  close  of  1864  the  Northern  ar- 
mies, numbering  1,000,000  men,  liberally 
equipped  and  fully  organized,  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters 
of  a  territory  which  was  defended  by 
only  150,000.  General  Grant,  after  losses 
which,  during  a  campaign  of  seven  months, 


probably  exceeded  the  entire  strength  of 
the  Confederate  army  under  Lee,  had  made 
no  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Eichmond. 
Bombardment  and  mining  upon  an  unpre- 
cedented scale  had  failed  to  shake  the 
Confederate  defences  in  front.  Grant's  first 
sudden  assault  on  Petersburg  cost  him  9000 
men.  His  second — made  with  his  whole 
force,  after  the  explosion  of  a  mine  which 
had  been  secretly  prepared  under  one  of  the 
advanced  earthworks  of  the  Confederates, 
and  from  which  great  results  had  been  ex- 
pected— was  equally  unsuccessful.  The 
earthwork  was  blown  into  the  air,  along  with 
500  soldiers  who  occupied  it;  but  when  the 
Federals  attempted  to  push  forward  beyond 
the  ruins,  they  were  driven  back  by  a  terrific 
fire  from  the  defenders.  A  reserve  division 
of  negro  troops  was  then  thrust  forward  and 
similarly  repulsed ;  and  the  Confederates 
leaving  their  iutrenchments,  charged  the 
assailants  and  forced  them  back  to  their 
former  f)osition. 

The  Federal  general,  finding  his  efforts 
to  carry  the  lines  of  defence  in  front  un- 
availing, ultimately  set  himself  to  extend 
his  operations  on  his  western  flank,  iu 
order  that  he  might  seize  the  railroads 
by  which  supplies  were  brought  to  Eich- 
mond, and  thus  separate  the  city  from 
the  Confederate  States  on  the  south.  In 
the  month  of  August,  18G4-,  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  nearest  railroad,  the  Wel- 
don  line;  but  when  the  spring  of  1865  was 
far  advanced,  the  Southside  Eailroad  into 
Petersburg  was  still  intact,  and  the  third 
line,  that  from  Danville  direct  to  Eichmond, 
was  yet  very  far  from  the  Federal  grasp. 
Grant,  however,  still  held  tenaciously  to  his 
position.  He  was  well  aware  tliat  the 
strength  of  Lee's  heroic  ai-my  was  steadily 
waning,  while  fresh  reinforcements  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  pour  into  his 
own  camp.  The  Confederate  general  was 
straitened,  from  the  want  both  of  men  and 
means.  The  conscription,  which  from  the 
first  was  badly  managed  in  the  South,  had 
now  become  quite  ineffective,  especially 
after  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  authorities 
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to  exchange  prisoners.  ]\Ien  who  hnd  no 
fear  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and  bayonets 
slirauk  from  the  privations  and  suflerings 
of  a  Nortliern  prison.  Tlie  army  of  Vir- 
gniia  was  in  consequence  steadily  melting 
aM'ay  under  the  'process  of  attrition,'  of 
which  the  chroniclers  of  the  Union  now 
exultingly  boast,  until  it  was  reduced  to 
40,000  men,  badly  supplied  with  food, 
while  their  opponents  numbered  130,000, 
well  fed  and  efficiently  provided  for  iu  all 
respects. 

As  we  have  seen.  General  Sherman,  at 
the  close  of  his  unopposed  march  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea,  had  received  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  the  capitulation  of  Savannah. 
The  western  Confederate  army,  under 
Hood,  was  wasting  its  reduced  strength 
afar  oft'  in  Alabama  or  Tennes.see,  and 
Beauregard  alone,  with  20,000  or  30,000 
men,  interposed  between  the  victorious 
advance  of  Sherman  and  the  overmatched 
army  of  Lee.  The  siege  of  Charleston 
during  the  preceding  eighteen  or  twenty 
months  had  closed  that  port  to  foreign 
trade,  but  as  long  as  Wilmington  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Con- 
federates there  was  still  communication 
kept  open  between  the  Confederate  States 
and  other  countries.  On  Christmas-day, 
1864,  Butler  thought  fit  to  assume  the 
command  against  that  town  which  had 
been  assigned  to  a  more  competent  officer. 
He  and  Admiral  Porter,  who  commanded 
the  naval  force,  quarrelled.  An  attempt  to 
destroy  the  forts  by  an  explosive  machine 
resulted  in  a  ludicrous  failure,  and  the 
expedition  returned  to  headquarters  after 
suffering  considerable  loss.  General  Grant, 
three  weeks  later,  despatched  General  Terry 
with  Admiral  Porter  to  repair  the  blunders 
of  Butler.  On  the  14th  of  January  the 
feeble  garrison  of  the  outer  forts  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  This  sealed  the  fate 
of  Wilmington  itself,  which  was  evacuated 
on  the  22nd  of  February.  The  garrison 
effected  its  escape ;  but  the  last  port  open 
to  blockade  runners  was  closed,  and  the 
Confederates   lost   their   only   channel    of 


communication  with  the  sea  and  with 
other  countries. 

Before  Wilmington  fell  Sherman  had 
already  completed  his  preparations  for  his 
northward  march.  On  the  14tli  of  January 
he  was  at  Branchville,  and  on  the  17th 
at  Wainsborough ;  while  Beauregard,  ^\■ho 
was  soon  afterwards  superseded  by  John- 
ston, retreated  rapidly  before  him.  In 
his  progress  through  Georgia  and  South 
and  North  Carolina,  Sherman  deliberately 
wasted  the  country  over  a  breadth  of  fifty 
or  sixty  miles,  probably  both  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  the  Confederate  army  of  future 
resources  and  of  compelling  the  people 
to  seek  relief  from  intolerable  suffering 
by  submission  to  the  Federal  authorities. 
Columbia,  which  was  evacuated  in  the 
middle  of  February,  was  destroyed  liy  tire. 
The  Federals  burned  the  public  buildings, 
but  Sherman  threw  the  blame  of  the 
destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  town  on  the 
Confederate  General  Hampton,  '^from  folly 
and  want  of  sense,  in  filling  it  with  lint, 
cotton,  and  timber.'  A  friendly  critic  ex- 
ultingly declared  that,  '  Slierman's  line  of 
march  may  be  traced  by  the  conflagration 
of  the  flaming  towns  he  has  left  behind 
him.'  'He  has  made  a  smiling  land  into 
a  desert,'  said  an  inq^artial  writer;  'he  has 
laid  waste  territory  sixty  miles  in  width; 
he  has  dried  up  with  the  sole  of  his  foot 
the  prosperity  of  a  large  population,  and 
numbers  who  were  thriving,  industrious, 
and  happy  are  now  homeless  beggars.'  But 
Sherman  was  quite  well  aware  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  feeling  in  the  Northern 
States  he  was  in  no  danger  of  censure  for 
any  degree  of  severity  he  might  think  fit 
to  exercise  towards  the  Confederates. 

The  progress  of  the  Federal  general  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Johnston,  but  his 
forces  were  so  inferior  in  number,  and  his 
means  in  every  way  so  inadequate,  that  he 
was  defeated  and  forced  back  at  every  step. 
Charleston  had  proved  impregnable  to  an 
attack  by  sea,  but  the  town  and  the  port 
became  untenable  as  well  as  useless  as  soon 
as  an  invading  enemy  crossed  the  inland 
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lines  of  communication.  '  Of  course,'  Sher- 
man wrote,  '  tlie  abandonment  to  iis  by  the 
enemy  of  the  whole  sea-coast,  from  Savan- 
nah to  Newberu,  North  Carolina,  witli  its 
forts,  dockyards,  gunboats,  &c.,  was  a  neces- 
sary incident  to  our  occupation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  inland  routes  of  travel  and 
supply;'  but  the  real  object  of  the  march 
was  to  place  this  army  in  a  position  easy  of 
supply,  whence  it  could  take  an  appropriate 
part  in  the  spring  and  summer  campaign  of 
1865.  This  was  completely  accomplished 
on  the  21st  of  IMarcli,  by  the  junction  of 
the  three  armies  and  the  occupation  of 
Goldsboro'. 

Sherman's  operations  had  been  concerted 
with  CI  rant,  who  broke  xip  from  his  lines 
about  the  time  at  which  Sherman  occupied 
Branchville.  The  prospects  of  the  'army 
of  Virginia '  were  at  this  time  becoming 
rnore^and  more  gloomy,  as  month  passed 
by  month,  bringing  them  no  reinforcements. 
Tlieir  rations  grew  scantier  and  poorer  as 
the  number  of  their  enemies  increased.  In 
February,  18G5,  Lee  earnestly  recommended 
the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  attempt 
to  prolong  the  defence  of  Ilichmond,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  while  their  way 
was  still  open,  far  into  the  south,  to  concert 
further  resistance  with  General  Johnston ; 
but  President  Davis,  'being  buoyed  up  with 
false  hopes  of  foreign  succour,  and  loath  to 
admit  the  decadence  of  his  brief  rule,'  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  proposal.  Lee  was 
therefore  compelled,  against  his  own  opinion 
and  all  military  rule,  to  continue  his  posi- 
tion in  liichmond  at  the  cost  of  ruin  to  his 
army.  The  utter  break-down  of  the  com- 
missariat department  contributed  greatly 
to  the  final  ruin  of  the  Confederate  cause. 
It  had  by  a  strange  blunder  been  intrusted 
to  a  person  utterly  incompetent  for  the 
work,  and  ignorant  of  its  duties.  So  grossly 
was  it  mismanaged,  that  while  Lee's  forces 
were  in  great  straits  for  the  want  of  com- 
mon necessaries,  four  months'  provisions 
were  stored  up  at  no  great  distance  on  the 
Xorth  Carolina  railways.  The  consequence 
was,  that   while   the  Federal  troops  were 


well  fed  and  abundantly  provided  for  in  all 
respects,  the  Confederates  subsisted  solely 
on  the  daily  issue  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  rancid  bacon,  with  a  ration  of  ill-baked 
maize  bread. 

The  month  of  March  found  Lee  with 
only  40,000  men  to  guard  forty  miles  of 
intrenchments,  perseveringly  assailed  by  an 
army  nearly  four  times  as  numerous.  It 
was  evident  that  the  line  of  defence  must 
at  last  give  way.  Sheridan,  who,  after  his 
signal  defeat  of  Early  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  joined  Grant's  army  on  the  27tli  of 
jMarch,  was  sent  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
Confederates,  and  to  endeavour  to  destroy 
the  Southside  and  Danville  Piailroads,  by 
which  alone  they  could  evacuate  their  posi- 
tion at  I'etersburg  and  effect  a  junction 
with  Johnston's  army.  On  the  2nd  April 
Sheridan's  attack  on  the  extreme  right  or 
west  of  Lee's  position  at  Five  Forks  proved 
completely  successful.  Grant  followed  up 
the  victory  by  a  general  assault  on  the 
whole  front  of  the  Petersburg  lines.  The 
outer  defences  were  carried  without  diffi- 
culty, and  although  the  inner  line  of  works 
was  still  maintained,  the  position  so  long 
and  so  stubbornly  held  had  become  unten- 
able, and  Lee  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat 
that  night  up  the  north  l.tank  of  the  Appo- 
mattox. Pressing  on  with  all  the  speed  in 
their  power,  his  troops  reached  the  Dan- 
ville Pailroad  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  April  at  Amelia  Courthouse;  but 
they  found  that  the  depot  on  which  their 
general  had  counted  for  sujjplies  had, 
through  the  blunders  of  the  same  officials 
who  had  previously  half  starved  them,  been 
removed  to  Eichmond,  just  in  time  to  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Lee's  famished 
troops  could  bear  the  pressure  of  their 
sufferings  no  more.  '  Hundreds,'  says  an 
eye-witness, '  dropped  from  exhaustion,  and 
thousands  let  fall  their  muskets  from  in- 
ability to  carry  them  any  further.'  The 
Federals  pressed  the  pursuit  on  a  parallel 
line  with  unremitting  energy,  and  on  the 
5th  they  passed  the  flying  Confederates 
and  threw  themselves   across  their  path. 
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On  the  morning  of  tlie  0th  the  famishing, 
worn-out  relics  of  the  army  of  Virginia 
were  brought  to  hay  near  Ajipomattox 
Courthouse,  the  way  of  escape  being  coiu- 
pletely  barred.  Up  to  this  time  Lee  had 
refused  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion transmitted  to  him  by  (.Traut ;  but  now 
witli  deep  emotion  lie  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate,  and  sent  in  his  flag  of  truce  with- 
out further  hesitation  to  the  Federal  gene- 
ral. In  the  words  of  an  unsympathizing 
historian  of  the  war,  '  From  the  Eapidan  to 
Appomattox  Courthouse  he  liad  indeed 
made  a  grand  defence.  He  had  shed  over 
Virginia  a  mournful  "lorv.  In  the  Wilder- 
ness,  at  Spotsylvania,  on  the  Anna,  at  Cold 
Harbour,  during  the  siege,  and  in  the  final 
retreat,  he  had  struggled  against  preponder- 
ating power.'  Tliis  eulogium,  grudgingly 
bestowed,  does  scant  justice  to  tlie  greatest 
general  and  the  noblest  man  who  took  part 
in  this  struggle,  actuated  solely  by  a  sense 
of  duty.  He  perilled  and  lost  his  fortune, 
as  well  as  his  prospects,  in  defence  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  rights  of  his  native 
State  against  the  unconstitutional  aggres- 
sions of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  terms  on  -which  the  surrender  was 
made  were  as  honourable  to  the  victors  as 
to  the  vanquished.  The  officers  and  men 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, '  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States 
authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their 
parole  and  the  laAvs  in  force  where  they 
may  reside.'  'Lee's  last  official  act  was 
to  intercede  with  Grant  that  the  mounted 
soldiers  might  be  granted  the  use  of  their 
horses,  so  as  to  set  to  work  at  once  on  their 
neglected  farms — a  favour  the  Federal  com- 
mander at  once  accorded  with  a  readiness 
as  courteous  in  the  giver  as  it  was  politic 
in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.'  In- 
deed, the  whole  conduct  of  Grant  on  this 
memorable  occasion  reflects  on  him  the 
highest  credit,  lioth  as  regards  sound  judg- 
ment and  kindly  feeling. 

The  parting  scene  between  General  Lee 
('  Uncle  Robert,'  as  they  fondly  called  liim) 
and  his  troops,  as   described  by  an  eye- 


witness, must  have  been  deeply  affecting. 
'With  tears  pouring  down  his  cheeks,  he 
at  lengtli  commanded  voice  enough  to  say, 
"Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war 
together.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for 
you ;  my  heart  is  too  full  to  say  more." 
And  not  an  eye  tliat  looked  on  that  scene 
was  dry.'  The  rough  soldiers  to  whom 
the  general  was  bidding  farewell  pressed 
round  him  to  -wring  his  hand  lovingly,  and 
offer  their  response  in  the  brief  prayer, 
'  May  God  help  you,  general ! '  In  his  last 
army  order,  issued  the  next  morning,  he 
replied  to  their  sympathy.  '  You  will  take 
with  you  to  your  homes  the  satisfaction 
that  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of 
duty  faithfully  performed,  and  I  earnestly 
pray  that  a  merciful  God  will  extend  to 
you  his  blessing  and  protection.' 

The  surrender  of  the  army  of  Virginia 
may  be  regarded  as  the  i^ractical  close  of 
the  contest.  Nine  days  later  General 
Joseph  J).  Johnston,  who  commanded  the 
Confederate  forces  in  North  Carolina,  laid 
down  his  arms  on  terms  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  granted  Lee's  army.  And 
thus,  after  a  four  years'  struggle,  terminated 
tlie  greatest  civil  war  the  world  has  seen.- 

*  General  Lee  withdrew  into  jirirate  life,  and  lived 
in  strict  retirement  at  Richuitind,  declining  all  invi- 
tations from  his  fellow-citizens  to  attend  tlieir  pnljlic 
meetings,  %\'lien  these  "were  once  more  resumed.  His 
great  duty  he  judged  to  be  to  set  before  the  peojile. 
who  looked  on  him  as  the  chief  representative  of  the 
South,  an  example  of  xiersonal  sulmiission.  Six  months 
after  the  surrender  at  Apjiomattox  Courthouse,  he 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  State  College  at  Lex- 
ington, a  situation  which  ho  occupied  during  the 
remainder  of  his  lite.  The  college,  -\vhich  reopened 
m  October,  1805,  -with  only  a  haiultul  of  students,  soon 
contamed  5()0,  with  whom  he  was  scarcely  less  popu- 
lar than  he  had  been  with  his  sohliers  during  the  civil 
war.  To  one  who  congratulated  him  on  the  high  st.ate 
the  college  had  attained  under  him,  he  said,  'I  shall 
be  disa])pointed,  sir,  if  I  sh.ill  fail  in  the  leading  object 
that  brought  me  here,  unless  the  young  men  I  have 
charge  of  become  real  Christians.'  He  died,  after  a 
brief  illness,  on  the  12th  uf  (Ictober,  1870—' the  great- 
est victim  of  the  civil  war.'  The  medical  attendants 
unanimously  declared  that  tlie  cerebral  congestion 
■which  caused  his  death  was  simply  the  etfeet  of  long- 
suppressed  sorrow.  It  has  been  justly  said  of  him, 
'  In  strategy,  mighty ;  in  battle,  terrible ;  in  adver- 
sity as  in  prosperity,  a  hero  indeed  ;  with  the  simple 
devotion  tn  duty  and  the  rare  purity  of  the  ideal 
Christian  knight,  he  joined  all  the  kingly  qualities  of 
a  leader  of  men.' 
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The  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
South  to  assert  its  independence  was  no 
doubt  the  great  superiority  of  the  North  in 
numbers  and  resources.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  the  population  which,  eitlier 
freely  or  by  compulsion,  were  on  the  Federal 
side  amounted  to  23,485,722 ;  while  only 
7,0G2,235  were  inider  the  rule  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  of  these  3,000,000  were  slaves. 
It  was  this  disparity  of  numbers  whicli 
ultimately  brought  the  conflict  to  a  close. 
A  great  immigration  from  Europe  into  the 
Northern  States  contributed  largely  to 
recruit  their  armies,  while  no  such  resource 
was  open  to  the  South.  Tlie  Federals  had, 
besides,  great  advantages  from  their  com- 
mand of  naval  force  in  a  country  intersected 
by  such  rivers  as  the  Mississippi,  the 
Cumberland,  the  James,  and  the  Potomac. 
The  fleet  was  of  invaluable  service  as  a 
means  of  movement,  and  on  two  occasions 
saved  an  army  from  ruin — that  of  Grant  at 
Shiloh,  and  that  of  M'Clellan  on  the  James 
Eiver.  The  blockade  also  exercised  a 
most  injurious  influence  on  tlie  Confederate 
finances,  and  by  preventing  to  a  great 
extent  the  importation  of  munitions  of  war, 
compelled  the  South  to  establish  manu- 
factures when  every  man  was  required  to 
meet  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  in 
the  field.  Taking  all  these  circumstances 
into  account,  the  odds  against  which  the 
South  maintained  the  contest  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  tlian  five  to  one.  The 
enormous  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
authorities  in  furnishing  stores  and  equip- 
ments of  every  kind  for  their  immense 
armies,  and  the  great  fleet  they  called  into 
existence,  created  a  lucrative  market,  and 
made  the  war  a  mine  of  hidden  wealth  to 
large  numbers  of  their  people.  But  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States,  with 
their  commerce  entirely  suspended,  with 
districts  one  after  the  other  devastated  by 
the  enemy,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
actual  famine,  the  whole  history  of  tlie  war 
is  a  record  of  suffering  and  endurance,  of 
ruin  to  many  and  privation  to  all. 

Though  the  Cotton  States  had  for  two  or 


three  years  meditated  secession,  they  were 
quite  unprepared  for  war,  and  evidently  did 
not  expect  that  the  North  would  attempt 
to  compel  them  by  force  to  return  to  the 
Union.  '  When  South  Carolina  seceded, 
there  was  not  belonging  to  the  country  a 
single  company  of  infantry  or  squadron  of 
horse.  There  was  not  a  piece  of  field  artil- 
lery ;  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  taken 
down  and  cast  into  cannons.  There  w^as  no 
shot ;  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  stripped 
of  their  lead.  There  was  no  powder ;  sul- 
phur was  sought  in  the  minerals,  and 
artificial  beds  were  formed  in  thousands  of 
cellars  to  produce  saltpetre,  each  house- 
holder contributing  his  mite  to  the  officers 
of  the  '"Nitre  Bureau."  There  were  no 
medicines ;  the  woods  were  scoured  for 
medicinal  herbs.  There  were  no  shoes; 
tanyards  were  constructed  and  trees  stripped 
of  their  bark  to  make  leather.  There  was 
no  cloth ;  soon  in  the  cottages  throughout 
the  country  every  woman  had  a  spinning- 
wheel  at  work.  There  were  no  blankets; 
carpets  were  cut  up,  even  from  around  the 
communion  altars  of  the  churches,  and  sent 
to  the  soldiers.  There  were  no  ships  of 
war ;  steamers  were  padded  with  cotton 
bales,  or  railroads  were  rifled  of  their  iron, 
and  the  South,  a  country  without  ships  or 
plates,  sent  the  first  armour-plated  ship 
into  action.' 

It  was  certainly  not  a  desire  to  defend 
slavery  that  aroused  in  the  Southern  Slates 
the  enthusiasm  which  enabled  the  people, 
with  perfect  unanimity,  to  encounter  the 
dangers  and  to  endure  the  sufferings  of  a 
war  protracted  over  four  years.  We  have 
seen  that  the  real  and  avowed  object  of  the 
North  was  not  to  abolish  slavery,  but  to 
preserve  the  Union.  On  the  other  liand, 
the  main  object  of  the  South  was  to  vin- 
dicate their  State  rights,  not.  to  maintain 
slavery.  As  Earl  Kussell  put  it,  the  North . 
was  fighting  for  empire,  the  South  for  in- 
dependence. No  doubt  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Confederacy,  though  not  aU  of  them, 
were  supporters  of  slavery.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  Southern   people  had   no 
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interest  whatever  in  the 'domestic  institu- 
tion : '  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  South 
were  opposed  to  the  system.  General  Ran- 
dolph, the  first  Secretary  of  "War  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  well  known 
as  an  Abolitionist.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  alternative  had  ever  been  placed 
before  the  Southern  people,  they  would 
willingly  have  abandoned  slavery  in  order 
to  preser\'e  their  independence.  The  Nau 
York  Times,  the  organ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, frankly  acknowledged  that  this 
was  the  state  of  the  case.  '  What  is  the 
South  fighting  for?'  it  said.  'There  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  here  in  the  North  that 
it  is  fighting  for  slavery.  This  is  erroneous. 
Though  a  passion  for  slavery  was  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  war,  it  does  not 
now  sustain  the  war.  The  South  would 
buy  triumph  to-morrow,  if  it  could,  by  a 
complete  sacrifice  of  slavery.  It  would  not 
yield  though  it  could  take  a  bond  of  fate 
that  by  yielding  it  could  save  slavery. 
What  Jefferson  Davis  told  Colonel  Jacques 
is  perfectly  true,  that  sla\'ery  had  now 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  and  that  tlie 
only  question  was  that  of  Southern  inde- 
pendence. It  is  precisely  this  for  which 
the  South  is  fighting — exactly  the  converse 
of  the  national  principle  for  which  the 
Xorth  is  fighting.  We  can  tell  the  South 
in  all  sincerity  that  the  Kortheru  people 
will  carr}'  the  war  to  any  e.xtreraity  rather 
than  let  the  nationality  be  broken.' 

It  has  been  contended,  with  great  plausi- 
bility, that  the  war  was  a  disastrous  mis- 
take, and  that  the  ultimate  preservation  of 
the  Union  might  have  been  attained  by 
peaceful  means.  At  the  outset  the  majority 
of  the  Northern  people  appeared  to  have 
reconciled  themselves  to  a  peaceful  separa- 
tion, and  leading  politicians  had  expressed 
in  the  strongest  terms  their  disapprobation 
of  any  attempt  to  compel  the  South  by  force 
of  arms  to  return  to  the  Union.  Though 
the  Cotton  States  had  seceded,  the  great 
Border  States,  with  Virginia  at  their  head, 
refused  to  join  them  ;  and  so  long  as  they 
continued   to  maintain  the  Union,  it  was 
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hardly  possible  for  the  Cotton  States  to 
form  an  antagonistic  jiower  that  could 
endure.  Not  only  the  vast  resources  of 
the  North,  but  the  greatest  of  their  own 
sister  States,  would  have  been  against  them. 
Secession  was  not  altogether  unknown  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Two  of 
the  States  had  some  years  before  seceded, 
and  had  remained  out  of  the  Union  fur 
quite  two  years  ;  but  finding  their  isolated 
condition  intolerable,  they  re-entered  the 
fold.  It  was  contended  that  the  same 
result  would  in  all  probability  have  followed 
in  the  case  of  the  seven  Cotton  States,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government,  while  hold- 
ing that  they  had  no  just  cause  for  their 
action,  and  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Consti- 
tution, shoidd  have  allowed  them  to  try  the 
experiment  which  had  been  tried  by  North 
Carolina,  Ehode  Island,  and  Texas,  but 
had  not  been  found  to  answer.  'Had  this 
course  been  taken,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  J-'nion  would  have  been  restored  in 
much  less  time,  without  bloodshed,  and  with 
trifling  cost.  For  at  first  there  existed  a 
Union  party — a  minority,  but  still  an  im- 
portant party — in  every  Cotton  State  but 
one.  This  party  would  have  had  not  only 
the  North,  but  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Border  States,  to  support  it.  Hence  the 
Cotton  States  would  not  only  have  been 
void  of  the  necessary  resources  for  an  inde- 
pendent position,  but  would  have  been  a 
divided  people.  This  division  would  have 
widened  into  dissensions,  increasing  day  tiy 
day,  for  the  excitement  of  the  hour  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  reaction  and  by 
disappointment  at  the  results.  The  cost  of 
a  separate  Government  and  military  force 
would  have  compelled  taxation,  hitherto 
unknown.  The  Federal  Government,  with- 
out going  to  war,  in  taking  jiroper  measures 
for  self-protection,  might  easily  have  caused 
the  heavy  cost  of  an  armed  peace,  and  it 
had  the  power  to  place  very  irksome  re- 
straints on  the  commerce  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  countr}'.  Thus  the  Union 
party,  although  originally  a  minority,  would 
have  grown  daily  under  such  influences, 
11 
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and  probalily  in  less  tliau  the  four  years 
wMch  had  been  spent  in  hostilities  would 
have  become  a  majority,  and  liave  brought 
the  States  back  into  the  Union.' 

The  policy  of  coercion  was,  however, 
adopted,  with  the  most  appalling  results. 
Xo  accurate  account  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  up  of  the  number  who  lost  their  lives 
in  battle  or  by  disease  contracted  by  hard- 
ships in  the  field,  but  they  must  have 
amounted  to  several  hundreds  of  thousands. 
It  was  asserted  by  those  best  aljle  to  form 
an  accurate  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  at 
least  one  million  of  the  slaves  perished  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle,  principally  through 
want  and  disease.  The  national  debt, 
which  before  the  war  was  little  more  than 
nominal,  at  its  close  was  estimated  at  three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  purchased  the  free- 
dom of  every  slave  in  the  South  twice  over. 
The  effect  of  the  protracted  struggle  on  the 
South  was  deiiloralile  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  left  impoverished,  desolate,  ruined — '  a 
land  of  anxiety  for  the  living,  and  lamen- 
tation for  the  dead.'  "While  with  regard  to 
the  Korth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  life  and  expenditure  of  money 
which  the  war  entailed,  it  exercised  a  most 
prejudicial  inlluence  on  the  character  of 
the  people,  made  them  apathetic  or  indif- 
ferent to  the]  numerous  violations  of  their 
Constitution,  and  more  and  more  callous  to 
the  destruction  of  human  life  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  human  suffering;  as  was  painfully 
shown  by  the  unsparing  manner  in  which 
they  carried  on  hostilities;  the  sinking  of 
a  stone  fleet  to  destroy  Charleston  harbour; 
the  bombarding  of  dwelling  houses  with 
Greek  fire ;  the  cutting  of  Icvus  to  inundate 


great  districts  and  drown  the  inhabitants; 
the  shooting  of  prisoners  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  cold  blood ;  the  official  insult- 
ing of  women  and  clergymen  ;  the  avowed 
attempts  to  destroy  by  famine;  the  burning 
of  mills,  farm-houses,  and  barns;  the  plun- 
der of  private  property,  and  the  approval 
bestowed  on  the  infamous  outrages  of  the 
Butlers,  Blenkers,  IMilroys,  and  M'Neils. 
What  Avas  probably  even  more  demoral- 
izing, it  fostered  luxury,  extravagance,  and 
wild  speculation,  and  originated  that  system 
of  public  corruption  which  is  now  eating 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  bestow  a  due 
meed  of  praise  on  the  wonderful  efiforts 
made  by  the  North — the  immense  armies 
they  sent  into  the  held,  the  great  fleet  they 
called  into  existence,  the  vast  expenditure 
they  sustained,  and  the  perseverance  with 
which  they  surmounted  such  defeats,  de- 
pres.sion,  and  despondency.  But  the  one 
grand  compensation  for  the  horrors  and 
sufferings  of  a  war  the  most  deadly  recorded 
in  history,  is  the  abolition  in  which  it  issued 
of  the  system  of  American  slavery — the 
most  shocking  and  oppressive  that  ever 
existed  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  North 
would  have  ever  consented  to  contribute 
the  money  that  would  have  been  required 
to  purchase  the  manumission  of  the  slaves; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  South 
would  have  ever  consented  to  liberate  their 
slaves  in  peaceful  times  even  on  payment 
of  a  ransom.  Both  South  and  North  were 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
accursed  system,  and  both,  in  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  were  made  to  suffer  the 
punishment  due  to  their  sin. 


CHAPTEK     V. 

Effect  of  the  American  War  on  Great  Britain — Sufferings  of  tlie  factory  operatives  in  Lancasliiio — Measures  adopted  for 
tbeir  relief — Illness  and  death  of  the  I'rince  Consort — His  character — International  Exhibition  of  18G2 — Profjress 
made  by  Continental  manufacturers — Influence  of  technical  education — State  of  Italv — Garibaldi's  raid — He  is 
wounded  at  Aspromonte — His  visit  to  London — His  enthusiastic  reception^Otho,  King  of  Greece,  dethroned — Prince 
George  of  Denmark  chosen  as  bis  successor — Protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands — Their  cession  to  Greece — Expedition 
of  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  to  Jlexico — The  Mexican  Empire— Designs  of  the  French  Emperor — Death  of  Jlaxi- 
milian  —  Insurrection  in  Poland  —  Barbarities  and  cruelties  of  the  Russian  Government  —  Conduct  of  Prussia 
—  Suppression  of  the  Insurrection — Disputes  respecting  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein — Sinister  designs  of 
Prussia — Invasion  of  the  Duchies  by  Prussia  and  Austria — Treatment  of  Denmark — The  two  Powers  seize  and 
appropriate  the  Duchies— Indignant  protests  of  Britain  and  France — Attack  in  Parliament  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government— His  last  victory — Death  of  Mr.  Cobden — Dissolution  of  Parliament — Death  of  Lord  Palnierston. 


The  influence  of  the  American  War  liaci 
been  felt,  not  only  in  the  belligereiat  States, 
but  throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Great  Britain.  The  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate ports  had  cut  off  in  a  great 
measure  the  supply  of  cotton,  in  which 
this  country  is  so  much  interested.  For 
some  time  previous  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  the  cotton  trade  had  been  in  a 
state  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the 
vast  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  had  been  carried  on  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  and  the  high  rate 
of  wages,  had  attracted  great  numbers  of 
persons,  especially  young  women,  to  this 
species  of  occupation.  The  terrible  revul- 
sion which  now  came  upon  trade,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interruption  to  the  supply 
of  American  cotton,  deprived  not  less  than 
2,000,000  persons  of  their  usual  euiploy- 
ment,  and  inflicted  upon  them  severe  suffer- 
ings. Lord  Palmerston  foresaw  from  the 
first  the  probable  results  of  the  American 
War  on  the  population  in  our  great  manu- 
facturing centres,  and  as  early  as  7th  June, 
1861,  he  brought  the  suliject  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  charac- 
teristic letter  inquiring  whether  something 
could  not  be  done  to  meet  the  probable 
deficiency,  by  drawing  supplies  of  cotton 
from  India  and  other  countries  where  it 
was  known  to  be  produced  in  considerable 
quantities. 


'It  is  wise,'  he  wrote,  'when  tlie  weather  i.s 
fine  to  put  one's  house  in  wind  and  water  tight 
condition  against  the  time  wlien  foul  weatlier  may 
come  on.  Tlie  reports  from  our  manufacturing 
districts  are  at  present  good ;  the  mills  are  all 
working,  and  the  people  are  in  full  employment. 
But  we  must  expect  a  change  towards  the  end  of 
nest  autumn,  and  during  the  winter  and  the 
spring  of  next  year.  The  civil  war  in  America 
must  infallibly  diminish  to  a  great  degree  our 
supply  of  cotton,  unless  indeed  England  and 
France  should,  as  suggested  by  M.  Mercier,  the 
French  Mmister  at  Washington,  compel  the 
Northerns  to  let  the  cotton  come  to  Europe  from 
the  South  ;  but  this  would  almost  be  tantamount 
to  a  war  with  the  North,  although  not  perhaps  a 
very  formidable  thing  for  England  and  France 
combined.  But  even  then  this  year's  crop  must 
be  less  plentiful  than  that  of  last  year.  'Well, 
then,  has  the  Board  of  Trade  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  any  means  of  procuring 
or  of  helping  to  procure  anywhere  in  the  wide 
world  a  subsidiary  supply  of  cotton  ?  As  to  our 
manufacturers  themselves,  they  will  do  nothing 
unless  directed  and  pushed  on.  They  are  some 
of  the  most  helpless  and  shortsighted  of  men. 
They  are  like  the  people  who  held  out  their 
dishes,  and  prayed  that  it  might  rain  plum- 
puddings.  They  think  it  is  enough  to  open  their 
mill  gates,  and  cotton  will  come  of  its  own 
accord.  They  say  they  have  for  years  been 
looking  to  India  as  a  source  of  supply  ;  but  their 
looks  seem  to  have  had  only  the  first  effect  of  the 
eyes  of  the  rattlesnake,  viz.  to  paralyze  the  object 
looked  at,  and  as  yet  it  has  shown  no  signs  of 
falling  into  their  jaws.  The  western  coast  of 
Africa,  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  India,  Australia, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  all  grow  great 
quantities  of  cotton,  not  to  mention  China,  and 
probably  Japan.    If  active  measures  were  taken 
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in  time  to  draw  from  these  places  such  quantities 
of  cotton  as  might  be  procureJ,  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  probable  falling  ofl"  of  this  next  year 
might  be  made  good,  and  our  demand  this  year 
would  make  a  better  supply  spring  up  for  future 
years.' 

Some  desultory  efforts  M'ere  made  in  the 
direction  which  Lord  Palmerston  indicated, 
but  not  with  much  effect,  and  the  emer- 
gency was  too  sudden  and  too  great  to  be 
met  by  measures  which  required  years  to 
carry  into  operation.  Other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  crisis  might  await  the 
course  of  events,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
population  habitually  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  the  suffering  was  direct 
and  severe,  and  the  need  patent  and 
urgent.  So  early  as  1862  an  enormous 
increase  of  pauperism  had  taken  place  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  In  Ashton 
the  number  of  paupers  was  five  times 
larger  than  it  had  been  in  1861.  At 
Stockport  they  had  increased  fourfold,  at 
Manchester  and  Burnley  threefold,  and  at 
Bury,  Haslingdon,  Oldham,  Preston,  and 
Eochdale  they  had  more  than  doubled. 
Twenty-four  Poor-law  Unions  in  the  dis- 
tressed districts  were  affording  outdoor 
relief  to  140,16')  persons  at  a  weekly  cost 
of  £7022,  being  nearly  100,000  persons  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Severe  as  the  distress  was 
already,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  not  only  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  but  M'ould  become  heavier 
and  heavier  in  its  progress.  There  was 
no  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  to  the 
American  War,  or  that  when  it  did  end 
cotton  would  immediately  be  obtained  from 
the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Cobden  said,  on 
the  authority  of  an  eminent  Liverpool 
merchant,  that  he  expected  five  years  to 
elapse  before  the  cotton  manufacture  would 
be  restored  to  its  former  prosperity. 

The  patience,  fortitude,  and  noble  inde- 
pendence which  the  industrial  classes  dis- 
played amid  their  p)rivations  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation,  and  no  doubt 
contributed   to   strengthen   the    sympatliy 


felt  for  them  by  the  other  classes  of  the 
community.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  alleviate  the  distress  which  was  borne 
with  such  heroic  endurance.  The  appeal 
made  on  their  behalf  was  cordially  re- 
sponded to  by  all  classes,  from  the  cottage 
to  the  throne.  Her  JNIajesty  gave  £2000  ; 
the  Pasha  of  Egy^jt,  who  happened  to  be  in 
London  at  the  time,  generously  contributed 
£1000.  It  is  noteworthy  and  gratifying 
that  on  the  9th  of  February  a  ship,  called 
the  George  Gresu-old,  arrived  at  Liverpool 
laden  with  provisions,  the  gift  of  Americans 
to  the  Lancashire  relief  fund,  and  another 
vessel,  named  the  Achilles,  arrived  on  the 
24th  on  tlie  same  charitable  and  well-timed 
mission.  Large  sums  were  raised  by  a 
society  presided  over  by  the  Lord  JIayor 
of  London.  A  considerable  amount  was 
sent  privately  by  benevolent  individuals 
to  the  clergymen  of  the  sufl'eriug  dis- 
tricts for  the  relief  of  their  parishioners. 
Working  men  not  connected  with  the 
cotton  trade,  many  of  whom  had  little 
to  give,  contributed  as  liberally  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means  as  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  Even  the  agricultural 
labourers,  out  of  their  deep  poverty,  sent 
their  mite  to  assist  those  whose  Avants  were 
greater  than  their  own.  The  nobility  and 
genti-y  of  Lancashire  set  a  noble  example 
of  generosity  in  their  efforts  at  this  time  of 
need  to  relieve  the  privations  of  their  dis- 
tressed neighbours.  'We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves,' wrote  Lord  Lindsay  to  the  Mayor 
of  Wigan,  '  and  to  our  wealthy  principality 
to  show  that  we  are  no  laggards  in  j^rovid- 
iug  for  the  wants  of  those  who  are  now 
dependent  upon  us  for  relief  and  assistance. 
And  when  we  think  of  the  noble  patience 
with  which  the  operatives  endure  this  ad- 
versity— an  adversity  not  brought  on  by 
their  own  fault,  but  by  external  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  had  no  con- 
trol— I  think  we  shall  consider  not  how 
little,  but  how  much  we  can  each  of  us 
supply  towards  the  great  and  crying  neces- 
sity before  us.'  A  relief-fund  committee 
was  formed,  which  sat  at  'Manchester  under 
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the  i>residency  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  alleviate  the  suft'er- 
ings  of  the  poinilation  which  had  been 
dejjendent  for  subsistence  on  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  minute  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Derby  for  the  guidance  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shows  that  their  mode  of 
procedure  was  as  judicious  as  it  was  liberal. 
'  Tlie  Committee,'  it  set  forth,  '  had  not 
only  to  distribute  the  alms  intrusted  to 
them  by  public  beneficence,  but  so  to  dis- 
tribute tliem  that  on  the  one  hand  they 
may  not  place  the  honest  and  industrious 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate, and  on  the  other  hand  that  they 
may  not  abuse  public  liberality  by  making 
their  funds  contribute  to  the  relief  of  those 
who  have  unexpended  means  of  their  own.' 
It  soon  became  evident  that  private  bounty, 
liowever  great,  could  not  for  a  lengthened 
period  suffice  for  the  support  of  500,000 
persons  who  were  entirely  dependent  on 
others  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  large  streams  of 
charity  which  were  pouring  into  the  hands 
of  the  Relief  Committee  could  be  kept  up 
for  an  indefinite  time  without  exhausting 
the  source  from  which  they  flowed.  Na- 
tional help  was  imperatively  required,  and 
was  promptly  given.  Mr.  Villiers,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  introduced  a  Bill, 
which  ultimately  became  law,  enabling 
every  parish  overburdened  by  local  distress 
to  claim  a  contribution  from  the  common 
fund  of  the  union,  and  authorizing  unions 
to  raise  money  by  loans,  as  well  as  to  resort 
to  the  expedient  of  a  rate  in  aid  as  soon  as 
the  expenditure  of  the  parisli  exceeded  3.s. 
in  the  pound.  Altogether  a  munificent 
fund  was  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed operatives.  The  Central  Belief 
Committee  provided  £959,000,  clothing  and 
provisions  were  sent  to  the  value  of 
£108,000,  subscriptions  from  different  local- 
ities amounted  to  £306,000,  private  charity 
to  £200,000.  The  Mansion-house  Com- 
mittee raised  £482,000,  and  the  Poor-law 
Board  granted  £68,000.  The  total  amount 
was  £2,735,000.     Of  this  sum  the  county 


of  Lancaster  contributed  £1,480,000.  The 
distress  reached  its  height  during  the  last 
week  of  1862,  the  relief  list  showing  the 
alarming  total  of  496,816  persons  to  be 
dependent  on  charitable  or  parochial  funds. 
The  weekly  loss  of  wages  at  the  same  time 
was  estimated  at  about  £168,000. 

The  Government  were  meanwhile  exert- 
ing themselves  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir  power 
to  bring  assistance  to  the  half-starvinc; 
factory  operatives.  They  tried  to  promote 
a  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  cotton 
plant  in  India  and  other  dependencies  of 
tlie  British  empire.  The  means  of  transpiort 
from  the  interior  to  the  sea-board  in  these 
countries  were  also  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  good  roads.  An 
impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
even  in  Brazil,  which,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  cotton  in  Britain,  jsroved  fairly 
remunerative.  The  blockade  runners  also 
brouglit  occasional  supplies  from  the  South- 
ern States.  In  these  various  ways  sufficient 
quantities  of  cotton  were  obtained,  tliough 
generally  of  inferior  quality,  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  many  of  the  factory  operatives  to 
support  themselves,  thougli  witli  dilficulty, 
till  the  termination  of  the  American  War 
supplied  them  once  more  with  their  favourite 
material.  Meanwhile  they  were  enabled 
to  '  possess  their  souls  in  patience,'  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  sufferings  were  not 
caused  either  by  the  misgovernment  or  by 
the  injustice  of  the  governing  classes,  and 
they  were  satisfied  and  sustained  by  the 
cordial  .sympathy,  even  more  than  by  the 
profuse  generosity,  of  all  ranks  and  parties 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  was  justly 
remarked  at  tlie  time  that  no  great  mis- 
fortune has  ever  brought  with  it  so  abundant 
a  moral  compensation  in  the  discovery  of 
kindly  relations  among  different  sections 
of  the  people,  and  in  tlie  display  of  manly 
virtues  among  the  immediate  sufferers. 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  national  anxiety 
caused  by  the  Trent  affair,  an  event  occurred 
whicli  saddened  every  home  and  penetrated 
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tlirough  eveiy  rank  of  life,  from  the  highest 
to  the  humblest — the  Prince  Consort  passed 
away  on  the  14th  of  December,  18G1,  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  unwell  since  the  22nd  of  November, 
when  he  went,  amid  incessant  rain,  to 
Sandhurst  to  inspect  the  buildings  for  the 
new  Staff  College  and  Eoyal  ^lilitary 
Academj',  which  were  then  in  progress. 
From  that  time  onward  he  complained  of 
being  weak,  tired,  and  sleepless,  and 
'  thoroughly  unwell  and  very  wretched.' 
On  the  28th  the  tidings  of  the  outrage  by 
the  Americans  on  the  British  flag  came  to 
hand,  and  the  incident  caused  great  anxiety 
to  the  Prince,  who  corrected  with  his  own 
hand  the  draft  of  the  despatch  which  the 
Cabinet  sent  to  Lord  L}"ons  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Prince's  indisposition  still  continued, 
and  proved  to  be  gastric  or  low  fever.  It 
could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  on  the  8th  of  December  the 
Court  Circular  stated  that  the  Prince  Con- 
sort had  been  confined  to  his  apartments 
by  a  feverish  cold  and  pains  in  the  limbs. 
Next  day  the  newspapers  spoke  of  'in- 
creased feverish  symptoms,'  and  of  an  ill- 
ness '  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.' 
Not  much  importance  was  attached  by  the 
public  to  these  announcements,  but  the 
Prince's"  medical  attendants  were  anxious, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  become  greatly 
alarmed.  At  his  urgent  request  additional 
medical  assistance  was  called  in,  but  the 
skill  and  exertions  of  the  physicians  proved 
utterly  unavailing  to  stay  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Prince's  illness.  Though  the 
Queen  and  the  family  were  now  aware  that 
the  danger  was  great  and  imminent,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  entertained  no 
apprehensions  of  a  fatal  termination,  and 
they  were  thunderstruck  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  Consort  of 
the  Sovereign  was  dead.  He  had  '  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  finished  his  course.' 

This  sudden  and  terrible  blow  carried 
'mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe'  into  every 
household  throughout  the  kingdom.     The 


feelings  'of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  on  this  national  calamity  were 
expressed  by  Dean  ililman,  at  St.  Paul's, 
in  a  sermon  of  touching  simplicity  and 
beauty. 

'  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,'  he  said, '  it 
was  felt  that  a  great  example  had  been  removed 
from  among  us — an  example  of  the  highest  and 
the  humblest  duties  equally  fulfilled,  of  the  house- 
hold and  every-day  virtues  of  the  husband  and 
father  practised  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way, 
without  effort  or  aid,  as  it  were  by  the  spontane- 
ous workings  of  a  true  and  generous  nature.  To 
be  not  only  blameless,  but  more  than  blameless, 
in  those  relations  was  not  too  commou  in  such 
high  positions.  But  his  duties  to  the  Queen's 
subjects  as  well  as  to  the  Queen— his  duties  to 
the  great  English  family  dispersed  throughout  all 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  young  family  within 
the  chambers  of  the  palace — were  discharged  with 
calm  thought  and  silent  assiduity.  No  waste  of 
time  in  frivolous  amusement,  in  vain  pomp  and 
glory, but  usefulness  in  its  highest  sense;  schemes 
of  benevolence  promoted  ;  plans  for  the  education 
of  the  people  suggested  and  fostered  with  prudent 
and  fer-seeing  counsel,  and  with  profound  personal 
interest ;  great  movements  for  the  improvement 
of  all  branches  of  national  industry,  if  not  set  on 
foot,  maintained  with  a  steady  and  persevering 
impulse — in  short,  notwithstanding  foreign  birth 
and  education,  a  full  and  perfect  identification  of 
himself  with  English  interests,  English  character, 
English  social  advancement.  All  these  things  had 
sunk  gradually,  if  not  slowly,  into  the  national 
miud.  He  was  ours  not  merely  by  adoption,  but 
as  it  were  by  a  second  nature.' 

The  public  journals,  in  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Prince,  dwelt,  in  language  not 
more  glowing  than  just,  on  his  excellent 
natural  abilities,  which  he  had  cultivated 
and  strengthened  b}-  the  most  laborious 
application;  his  varied  and  remarkable 
attainments  in  art,  science,  and  literature, 
which  would  have  obtained  for  him  distinc- 
tion and  reward  in  any  sphere  of  life ;  the 
unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  office ;  the  prudence  and  discretion, 
equally  admirable  and  rare,  with  which 
from  the  first  he  conducted  himself  in  a 
position  of  great  delicacy,  difficulty,  and 
responsibilit}- ;  his  conscientious  diligence 
in  making  himself  intimately  acquainted 
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with  the  Coustitution  of  our  coiiiitry ;  his 
wisdom  and  moderation  in  keeping  strictly 
Avithin  its  limits,  and  holding  himself  aloof 
from  party  politics  and  political  factions; 
and  the  liberal  and  intelligent  encourage- 
ment which  he  gave  to  agriculture,  science 
and  art,  and  social  progress.  These  eulogiums 
were  well  merited,  but  it  is  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  they  had  not  been  bestowed 
more  promptly  and  ungrudgingly  while  the 
object  of  such  panegyrics  lived  to  be  en- 
couraged and  sustained  by  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  arduous  duties. 

The  talents  and  attainments  of  the 
lamented  Prince  were  all  devoted  to  worthy 
and  noble  purposes.  As  his  public  life  was 
dignified,  judicious,  and  iTseful,  his  private 
life  was  pure  and  blameless.  Placed  upon 
a  giddy  height,  exposed  to  the  proverbial 
temptations  of  a  court  and  a  luxurious  capi- 
tal, his  character  and  conduct  were  without 
a  reproach.  He  lived  in  the  habitual  practice 
of  all  that  purifies  and  exalts,  and  com- 
mands the  approbation  of  the  wise  and 
good.  He  was  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father,  a  good  master,  and  an  upright  and 
honourable  man.  The  domestic  life  of  the 
Queen  and  her  Consort  was  throughout  an 
example  of  purity,  harmony,  and  happiness 
worthy  to  be  a  model  for  the  best  and 
happiest  household  in  the  land.  Her 
Majesty  found  in  him  not  only  a  husband 
morally  and  intellectually  worthy  to  be  the 
head  of  the  highest  family  in  the  kingdom, 
but  a  wise  and  sympathetic  counsellor  on 
whom  she  could  lean  with  implicit  trust 
amid  all  the  difficulties  and  duties  of  her 
laborious  office.  The  biography  of  the 
Prince  Consort  shows  that  probably  few 
families  in  the  nation  enjoyed  such  a  union 
of  all  the  highest  felicity  and  virtues  of 
domestic  life,  and  that  probably  no  wife  of 
low  degree  was  more  blest  in  her  husband, 
or  more  highly  appreciated  the  inestimable 
value  of  such  a  blessing,  than  the  lady  in 
whose  grief  her  many  millions  of  subjects 
sympathetically  shared.  Nothing  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  gain  for  the  Prince  Con- 
sort the  respect  and  grateful  regard  of  the 


nation  as  his  exemplary  discharge  of  all 
his  domestic  duties,  the  tender  and  devoted 
affection  with  which,  all  through  the  years 
of  their  wedded  life,  he  assiduously  strove 
to  lighten  the  labours  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  wife,  and  to  train  their 
children  in  religious  principles  and  virtuous 
habits.  His  attention  to  the  Avelfare  of  the 
domestics  of  the  royal  household  was  equally 
conspicuous.  The  pattern  which  in  this 
respect  he  set  to  the  country,  in  the  practice 
of  those  virtues  which  are  both  the  founda- 
tion and  the  cement  of  society,  in  doing  all 
that  makes  a  fireside  pure,  peaceful,  and 
happy,  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  all  ranks,  and  especially 
on  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  has 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  stability  of 
the  throne  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community.  That  a  personage  of  such  a 
pure  and  elevated  character  should  have 
attracted  the  ill-will  of  the  dissolute  mem- 
bers of  what  is  called  '  Society,'  who  have 
looked  upon  the  corruption  of  princes  as 
their  immemorial  perquisite,  was  natural, 
and  was  the  greatest  compliment  they  could 
pay  him.  He  had  none  of  their  vices,  and 
therefore  they  could  find  '  no  part  in  him.' 
But  it  is  matter  of  shame  that  he  should 
repeatedly  have  been  the  object  of  those 
calumnies  which  malicious  rogues  can  in- 
vent and  fools  repeat,  and  that  for  a  time  it 
was  not  only  widely  rumoured  but  believed 
that,  in  order  to  promote  Prussian  schemes, 
he  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  intrigues 
against  the  honour  and  interests  of  his 
adopted  country.  '  It  seems  now  incredible 
that  gray  statesmen  should  have  had  gravely 
to  contradict  such  unutterable  folly  as  that 
which  brought  crowds  of  credulous  and 
malignant  idiots  to  see  the  Prince  pass  on 
his  way  to  the  Tower.'  It  is  so  far  satisfac- 
tory that  the  noble,  upright,  and  disinter- 
ested character  of  the  Queen's  Consort,  years 
before  he  died,  rose  clear  and  bright  above 
the  clouds  which  jealousy  and  petty  spite 
and  malice  had  thrown  around  it ;  that 
when  he  passed  away  there  was  deep  grief 
and  anxiety  in  the  cottage  as  well  as  in  the 
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court ;  and  that  liis  loss  was  regarded  by 
all  classes  as  irreparable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Prince  Consort 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
That  Exhibition  '  is  to  give  us,'  he  said,  '  a 
true  test  and  a  living  picture  of  the  point 
of  development  at  which  the  whole  of 
mankind  has  arrived  in  this  gi-eat  task,  and 
a  new  starting-point  from  which  all  nations 
wUl  be  able  to  direct  their  future" exertions.' 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  he  devised 
and  mainly  carried  into  effect  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1SG2;  but  he  did  not  live  to  witness 
its  commencement.  His  recent  death  cast 
a  deep  shadow  of  gloom  on  its  inauguration 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  materially  affected 
the  prosperity  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of 
the  Exhibition.  The  Queen  was,  of  course, 
absent;  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  Egypt; 
and  several  sovereigns,  whose  presence 
had  been  expected,  failed  to  attend.  The 
want  of  the  Prince  Consort's  judicious 
counsel  and  control  were  sorely  felt  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements,  which  were 
very  much  mismanaged,  and  there  were 
'  loud  complaints  of  the  downright  ugliness 
of  the  building,  the  bad  taste  of  its  decora- 
tions, and  the  unskilful  arrangement  and 
classification  of  its  contents.'  Xeverthe- 
less,  the  Exhibition  attracted  for  six  suc- 
cessive months  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
visitors  from  the  countr}-  and  from  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  from  London  itself. 
The  number  of  visitors  amounted  to 
6,117,450,  which  was  less  than  at  the  first 
Exhibition  by  about  50,000  ;  but  there  was 
an  increase  of  nearly  10,000  in  the  number 
of  foreign  exhibitors,  who  in  1851  were 
only  6,566,  while  iu  1862  they  amounted 
to  16,456. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851 
British  industry  displayed  a  marked  supe- 
riority in  all  the  substantial  fabrics  that 
constitute  the  mainstay  of  our  commercial 
prosperity.  The  manufacturers  of  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  were 
seen  examiuiug  with  admiiing,  half-envious  1 


eyes  the  woollen  and  cotton  f  abrics,the  sh  awls, 
the  steam  engines,  and  other  productions  in 
which  Britain  then  possessed  an  unrivalled 
supremacy  over  the  Continental  countries 
of  Europe.  These  shrewd  foreign  visitors, 
however,  were  by  no  means  disposed  pass- 
ively to  submit  to  the  pre-eminence  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  ; 
but  on  their  return  home  they  set  them- 
selves to  solve  the  problem  whether  in- 
creased skill  and  intelligence  could  not 
outstrip  inferior  intelligence,  though  work- 
ing with  better  tools  and  cheaper  materials. 
They  saw  clearly  that  in  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  in  the  abundance 
of  coal  and  iron.  Great  Britain  enjoyed  a 
supremacy  which  they  could  never  hope  to 
rival;  but  that  it  would  be  no  such  difficult 
task  to  outstrip  her  in  the  instruction  and 
training  of  her  skilled  workmen. 

The  second  great  International  Exhibi- 
tion, held  in  Loudon  in  1862,  showed  how 
correctly  our  Continental  rivals  had  esti- 
mated the  probable  results  of  their  own 
energy  and  skill  contrasted  with  British 
supineness  and  obtuseness.  The  French 
steam  engines,  the  Belgian  cottons,  the 
Prussian  steel  ingots,  the  Swiss  auQine 
colours,  the  American  machines  for  econo- 
mizing labour,  and  other  simUar  pro- 
ductions displayed  within  the  huge  and 
ugly  '  Bronipton  Boilers,'  bore  unmistakable 
evidence  that  other  nations  were  rapidly 
gaining  on  us  even  in  those  branches  of 
manufacture  on  which  we  were  wont  to 
pride  ourselves  as  our  peculiar  and  un- 
approachable 'specialties.'  At  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867  France  was  found  to 
have  shot  ahead  of  Britain  in  iron  work, 
Prussia  in  steel,  Belgium  in  woollens, 
Switzerland  in  silks ;  and  with  regard  to 
those  smaller  articles  in  which  almost 
everything  depends  upon  the  \yorkmanshi2) 
rather  than  the  material,  Britain  was  simj)ly 
nowhere  in  the  race.  Out  of  ninety  classes 
of  exliibited  articles,  there  were  only  about 
a  dozen  in  which  pre-eminence  was  awarded 
to  British  workmen.  This  result  was  not 
accidental,  but  was  a  fair  exhibition  of  the 
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present  state  of  the  marmfactiires  of  our 
country  compared  witli  those  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  shawl  trade  of  Leeds,  the  lighter 
woollens  of  Dewsbury,  a  portion  of  tlie 
hardware  goods  of  Ijirmingham  and  of  the 
hosiery  of  Nottingliam,  the  silks  and  rib- 
bons of  Macclesfield  and  Coventry,  and 
even  some  of  the  woollens  of  Hawick,  have 
all  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  been 
superseded  by  the  productions  of  one  or 
other  of  our  Continental  rivals.  AVorst  and 
most  significant  of  all,  Belgium  boasts  that 
between  1851  and  1867  the  increase  in  her 
export  of  cotton  goods  has  been  almost 
double  that  cf  great  Britain.  The  cause  of 
this  industrial  decadence  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  eminent  men  who  acted  as  English 
jurors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and 
the  intelligent  English  artisans  who  were 
sent  thither  at  the  expense  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  are  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  this 
point,  and  have  satisfied  themselves  that  it 
is  due  mainly  to  tlie  great  inferiority  of 
British  artisans  in  technical  knowledge  and 
training.  Mr.  Lucraft,  one  of  the  artisans 
referred  to,  declares  that  '  in  the  race  we 
are  nowhere ;  that  our  defeat  is  as  igno- 
minious and  disastrous  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive ; '  that  since  1862  we  have  '  not 
only  not  made  progress,  but  have  retro- 
graded ; '  and  that,  because  '  the  mere  me- 
chanical workman  has  not  the  slightest 
chance  with  the  workman  of  cultivated 
taste.'  '  It  is  the  Erenchmau's  familiarity 
with  art,'  says  Mr.  Conolly,  '  and  his  early 
teaching  in  its  principles,  that  enable  him 
to  outstrip  us,'  insomuch  that  '  we  are  be- 
coming reduced  to  mere  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  other  nations, 
manufacturing  goods  to  be  sold  cheap,  or 
producing  raw  material  for  them  to  work  up.' 
The  English  artisans  referred  to  above 
were  astonished  to  find  that  in  every  manu- 
facturing town  of  any  importance  in  France 
an  Art  School  was  almost  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  as  a  church.  And  3'et  France 
is  very  far  indeed  below  Germany,  and 
especially  Switzerland,  in  her  provision 
for  the  education  of  her  citizens.     lu  the 
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small  kingdom  of  'NVurtemburg,  for  ex- 
ample, with  a  population  of  only  about 
two-thirds  that  of  London,  there  is  not  only 
an  elementary  school  in  every  parish,  whicli 
all  cliildren  between  six  and  twelve  years 
of  age  must  attend,  unless  tlieir  tuition  is 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  450  industrial 
schools  of  a  humble  cliaracter  auxiliary  to 
these,  but  also  an  ample  supply  of  farming 
and  trade  schools,  in  which  instruction  is 
given  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  even- 
ing in  husbandry  and  handicrafts  to  lads  of 
twelve  and  upwards;  seventy-six  industrial 
academies,  in  which  more  advanced  and 
promising  pupils  receive  superior  in.struc- 
tiou  in  science ;  a  great  agricultural  college, 
for  "iving  thorough  scientific  training  to 
farmers,  gardeners,  and  foresters;  a  great 
building-trades  college,  for  giving  similar 
training  to  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
and  other  mechanics ;  and  lastly,  a  Poly- 
technic University,  with  a  staff  of  tifty-one 
able  and  accomplished  professors,  and  amply 
equipped  witli  all  the  requisite  apparatus 
and  instruments  for  teaching  the  various 
branches  of  science — pure,  mixed,  and  ap- 
plied— for  a  payment  of  less  than  £5  for  the 
half  year.  But  Switzerland  surpasses  even 
Germany  in  the  provision  which  it  has 
made  for  the  training  of  its  artisans.  The 
magnificent  National  Polytechnicon  which 
it  has  established  at  Zurich  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  best  model  of  a  technical 
university  which  the  world  can  show.  ,  It 
possesses  an  astronomical  observatory ;  a 
chemico-mechanical  laboratorj' ;  a  labora- 
tory of  chemical  research ;  a  museum  of 
engineering  works  and  drawings;  a  museum 
of  engines  and  machinery ;  a  museum  of 
architecture;  collections,  antiquarian,  zoo- 
logical, botanic,  and  geological ;  and  a 
tutorial  staff  composed  of  sixty  of  the  best 
teachers  that  could  be  anywhere  procured, 
who  deliver  annually  145  courses  of  lec- 
tures .suited  to  agriculturists,  manufacturers, 
mechanicians,  engineers,  and  architects — • 
to  all,  in  short,  who  cultivate  science,  or 
art,  or  literature,  either  for  its  own  sake  or 
for  its  professional  advantages.  When  we 
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contrast  this  munificent  and  efficient  pro- 
vision, made  by  a  comparatively  poor  coun- 
try for  tlie  industrial  training  of  its  youth, 
with  the  niggardly  and  scanty  contributions 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  same  important 
object,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  mingled 
vexation  and  pain. 

Although  there  was  no  open  war  at  this 
time  between  any  of  the  European  nations, 
the  Continent  was  iu  a  very  unsettled  state. 
The  retention  of  Veuetia  by  Austria,  and 
the  presence  of  French  troops  lu  Home, 
kept  alive  a  feeling  of  irritation  among  the 
people  of  Italy,  who  found  that  the  lapse  of 
time  had  not  as  yet  accelerated  the  progress 
of  their  country  towards  complete  unity. 
Baron  Eicasoli,  who  succeeded  to  office  on 
the  death  of  Cavour,  though  an  upright  and 
able  statesman,  had  in  some  way  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  French  Emperor, 
while  he  was  also  involved  in  personal 
collision  with  his  own  sovereign.  He  was 
ia  consequence  obliged  to  resign,  and 
Eatazzi  succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister. 
Though  a  skilful  parliamentary  leader  and 
orator,  llatazzi  was  not  generally  popular 
or  successful  in  his  internal  administration. 
Finding  that  he  was  not  heartily  approved 
either  by  the  Chamber  or  by  the  country, 
he  tried  to  rally  the  'party  of  action'  to  his 
side,  and  made  overtures  to  Garibaldi.  The 
simple-minded  hero  only  understood  that 
he  was  bound  to  fight  for  the  unity  and 
independence  of  Italy,  and  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  existence  of  ministerial  intrigues 
and  selfish  projects.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  was  summoned  from  his 
island  home,  unless  he  was  to  attempt  the 
deliverance  of  Venetia  and  Eome  from 
foreign  garrisons.  It  was  suspected  at  the 
time  that  he  received  some  encouragement 
from  Victor  Emmanuel  himself;  but  the 
movement  became  so  dangerous,  and  so 
irritating  both  to  France  and  Austria,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  found  it  necessary  to 
suppress  an  organization  of  volunteers  who 
were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Venetia. 
Garibaldi  was  naturally  indignant  at  this 
step ;  and  after  expressing  iu  strong  terms 


his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ministerial  con- 
duct, he  proceeded  through  various  Italian 
towns  to  the  island  iu  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  former  famoiis  expedition. 

Hoping  to  pacify  or  gain  over  his  formid- 
able confederate,  Eatazzi  allowed  Palla- 
vicino,  an  avowed  follower  of  the  patriot 
chief,  to  retain  the  principal  office  at 
Palermo.  Garibaldi  publicly  avowed  his 
intention  of  commencing  a  campaign  against 
Eome ;  Ijut  the  Government  still  continued 
to  temporize,  well  aware  of  the  danger  to 
Italy  which  an  encounter  with  the  French 
troops  would  incur,  but  afraid  to  repress 
the  popular  movement  for  conquering  the 
Italian  capital.  From  the  centre  of  Sicily 
Garibaldi  led  an  irregular  army  to  the 
coast  without  encountering  any  resistance, 
and  he  crossed  to  the  mainland  evidently 
Avith  the  expectation  that  the  French  army 
would  melt  away  like  the  Xeapolitan  forces 
before  his  undisciplined  levies.  The  Italian 
general  Cialdiui,  who  attempted  to  arrest 
Garibaldi's  progress  at  Eeggio,  was  repulsed 
by  the  insurrectionary  volunteers.  But  at 
Aspromoute  they  came  into  collision  with  a 
body  of  Eoyal  troops,  under  Major-General 
Pallavicino  (August  29,  1862).  Garibaldi 
and  his  son  were  wounded  in  the  brief  con- 
Uict,  and  a  signal  having  been  given  to 
cease  firing,  negotiations  were  entered  into 
between  the  two  bodies.  The  patriot  was 
conveyed  to  Spezzia,  where  after  consider- 
able suffering  a  ball  was  extracted  from  his 
ankle  by  Professor  Partridge,  of  King's 
College,  whom  Garibaldi's  friends  in  Eng- 
land had  despatched  to  Italy.  The  patriot 
issued  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  disavowing 
any  intention  of  attacking  the  troops  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  blaming  Eatazzi  and 
his  colleagues  for  all  that  had  occurred  to 
prevent  the  liberation  of  Eome  from  the 
Papal  yoke.  The  Italian  people  sym- 
pathized heartily  with  the  disinterested 
patriot,  and  vented  their  irritation  and 
cUsappointment  on  the  minister  whose 
policy  had  been  both  insincere  and  unfor- 
tunate. The  belief  that  Eatazzi  owed  his 
position   to   the  influence   of  the  French 
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Emperor  was  galling  to  the  national  pride 
and  independence,  and  the  popular  dis- 
satisfaction was  so  strong  that  the  minister 
was  constrained  to  resign  office  iu  favour  of 
Farini,  who  it  was  hoped  would  be  able  to 
pursue  an  'expectant  policy'  without  offend- 
ing the  self-respect  of  the  Italian  people. 
Popular  sympathy  throughout  Europe  ran 
strong  in  favour  of  Garibaldi,  aud  in  accord- 
ance with  universal  opinion  an  amnesty  for 
the  hero  was  granted  on  the  5th  of  October. 
Garibaldi  visited  England  iu  the  month 
of  April,  18G4,  and  was  received  by  all  classes 
with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  esteem 
and  admiration.  His  journey  from  South- 
ampton, where  he  landed,  till  he  reached  the 
metropolis  was  like  a  triumphant  progress, 
and  at  every  railway  station  on  his  route 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  was  almost 
uncontrollable.  He  was  compelled,  much 
against  his  will,  to  make  a  public  entry  into 
London.  On  his  arrival  he  found  a  proces- 
sion of  the  trades  of  the  metropolis,  upwards 
of  30,000  strong,  assembled  to  receive  him, 
while  the  streets  through  which  he  had  to 
pass  were  so  crowded  with  an  eager,  ex- 
pectant, aud  exultant  multitude,  that  it  was 
u-ith  the  utmost  ditiiculty  that  a  passage 
could  be  made  for  him  through  the  strug- 
gling  mass  of  human  beings,  all  vying  with 
each  other  iu  their  efforts  to  manifest  their 
admiration  for  the  liberator  of  Italy.  It 
required  four  hours  for  his  carriage  to  make 
its  way  from  "Waterloo  Station  to  Staflbrd 
House,  where  he  was  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  During  his  residence 
in  London,  which  lasted  from  the  11th  to 
the  22nd  of  April,  the  illustrious  patriot 
received  the  homage  of  the  noblest  of  the 
land,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord 
and  Lady  Palmerston,  Earl  and  Countess 
Piussell,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Derby,  and  other 
persons  of  the  highest  eminence  in  every 
department  of  public  life.  The  freedom  of 
the  City  of  London  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  a  similar  honour  would  have  been 
paid  him  by  all  the  other  great  towns  in  the 
country  if  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded 


them.  Pressing  entreaties  came  from  them 
that  he  would  honour  each  of  them  witli  a 
visit.  But  the  fatigue  of  the  constant 
excitement  to  which  he  was  unavoidably 
subjected  soon  began  to  tell  on  a  consti- 
tution enfeebled  both  by  hardships  aud 
wounds ;  aud  it  was  judged  expedient  by 
his  friends  that  the  patriot  should  as 
speedilj-  as  possible  make  his  escape  from 
the  effusive  and  rather  overpowering  de- 
monstrations of  admiration  which  his  enthu- 
siastic worshippers  insisted  in  pressing  upon 
him.  Accordingly  on  the  27th  he  went  on 
board  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  yacht  at 
Eowey,  aud  in  company  with  the  Duke, 
the  Duchess,  and  the  Duchess-Dowager 
was  conveyed  to  his  home  in  the  island  of 
Caprera. 

A  conspiracy  in  Greece,  connected  by 
vague  rumour  \vitli  the  projects  of  Gari- 
baldi, exploded  at  this  time  in  a  military 
insurrection  at  Nauplia.  After  a  con- 
siderable interval,  however,  the  disaffected 
troops  submitted  to  the  royal  authority,  and 
received  an  amnesty ;  but  while  the  Court 
was  endeavouring  to  coerce  or  cajole  the 
revolted  regiments,  it  was  made  manifest 
that  the  people  unanimously  desired  a 
change  of  dynasty.  The  Greeks  were  cer- 
tainly not  to  blame  for  the  conduct  of  the 
protecting  Powers  in  imposing  on  the 
young  kingdom  a  sovereign  who,  both  by 
his  natural  incapacity  and  his  education, 
was  totally  unfit  to  rule  an  intelligent, 
active,  and  ambitious  race.  During  a  reign 
of  thirty  years  King  Otlio  had  done  nothing 
to  satisfy  either  the  reasonable  demands  or 
the  ambitious  aspirations  of  his  subjects. 
In  that  period  Greece  had  made  rapid  pro- 
gress everywhere  but  in  Atliens,  tlie  seat  of 
Government.  Her  enterprising  sons  had 
crossed  the  Levant  witli  their  ships,  and 
Greek  communities  and  commercial  houses 
of  great  intelligence  and  growing  wealth 
were  to  be  found,  not  only  in  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  but  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Asia  and  America.  Meanwhile  the  nation 
had  made  no  progress  in  realizing  their 
hopes  of  establishing  an  Eastern  Empire 
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on  the  ruius  of  tlie  Turkish  dominion  in 
Europe.  If  Otho  had  proved  himself  a 
visorous  and  able  ruler  the  abuses  and 
extravagance  of  his  Court  and  Ministry 
might  have  been  forgiven ;  but  a  Govern- 
ment which  ruled  by  corruption,  without 
securing  order  at  home  or  respect  abroad, 
afforded  by  its  illegal  excesses  ample 
grounds  for  its  overthrow.  The  removal 
of  the  Bavarian  dynasty  was  the  first  and 
most  necessary  step  towards  political 
reform.  The  feeble  Otho  had  uirdermined 
his  throne  by  the  fatal  folly  of  promoting 
favourites  and  flatterers,  on  the  ground 
of  their  suppcsed  devotion  to  his  person. 
Surrounded  by  obsequious  courtiers  and 
corrupt  ministers,  he  had  lost  all  hold  both 
on  the  people  and  the  army;  and  having 
left  his  capital  in  the  autumn  of  1862  for 
a  journey  to  the  Peloponnesus,  he  found 
himself  suddenly  and  irrevocably  deposed 
without  a  hand  being  raised  in  his  support. 
The  revolution  was  easily  and  peacefully 
accomplished,  but  the  Assembly  Avhich 
formed  the  Provisional  Government  had 
great  difficulty  in  providing  the  country 
with  a  king.  Anxious  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  Britain,  their  first  choice  was  Prince 
Alfred,  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  at 
that  time  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age. 
But  Greece  especially  needed  a  ruler  of 
more  mature  years  and  experience,  and 
there  were  insujjerable  obstacles,  arising 
out  of  both  political  and  family  grounds, 
to  the  Prince's  acceptance  of  the  proflered 
crown.  The  Greeks  next  turned  to  Prince 
Alfred's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
who  it  was  hoped  would  not  refuse  a  throne 
where  he  might  find  wider  room  for  his 
energies  than  in  his  petty  German  Prin- 
cipality; but  he  too  definitely  declined 
the  nomination.  At  last  Lord  Palmerston, 
whose  energies  were  severely  taxed  in  dis- 
covering a  willing,  and  at  the  same  time 
competent  candidate,  found  an  available 
sovereign  for  Greece  in  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Prance  and  Eussia  offered  no  objection  to 
this  choice ;  but  Bavaria  protested  against 


any  settlement  of  tiie  Greek  succession 
prejudicial  to  the  claims  of  its  own  dynasty. 
The  British  Government  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
troublesome  and  thankless  task  of  protect- 
ing the  little  Eepublic  formed  by  the  seven 
Ionian  Islands.  On  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon in  1814  these  islands  were  handed 
over  to  Britain,  mainly  because  it  was 
difficult  at  the  time  to  find  any  other  Power 
to  whom  they  could  be  safely  intrusted. 
Had  Greece  then  been  free  they  would  of 
course  have  been  given  to  her,  and  included 
in  the  neutrality  which  covers  all  the  other 
Greek  territories.  They  were  the  reverse 
of  a  desirable  acquisition  to  Britain.  They 
cost  us  nearly  £300,000  a  year,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage.  As  military  or 
naval  positions  Corfu  alone  had  any  value 
at  all,  and  Corfu  was  not  worth  to  this 
country  what  it  would  cost  in  time  of  war 
to  defend  it.  The  British  Government  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  native  population.  They 
obtained,  at  Britain's  expense,  admirable 
means  of  communication  by  land  and  by 
sea,  splendid  harbours,  regular  lines  of 
steamers,  excellent  roads,  and,  above  all, 
perfect  security  for  life  and  property.  M. 
Edmond  About  declared  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ionian  Islands  were  richer, 
happier,  and  a  hundred  times  better  gov- 
erned than  the  subjects  of  King  Otho ;  still 
they  were  not  contented.  They  made  in- 
cessant and  generally  ill-founded  complaints 
against  the  various  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioners who  successively  ruled  the  Sept- 
insular  Eepublic,  and  loudly  clamoured  for 
union  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  In 
1858  Mr.  Gladstone  consented,  at  the 
request  of  Lord  Derby's  ilinistry,  to  accept 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Commissioner 
Extraordinary  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
to  pay  them  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  their  dissatis- 
faction and  complauits.  He  was  received 
with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  his  visit  was 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  union  with 
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Greece.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
strove  to  make  them  understand  tliat  he 
liad  not  come  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
the  British  Protectorate,  but  to  inquire  how 
it  might  be  made  to  promote  most  etticiently 
the  welfare  of  the  islands.  The  national 
restlessness  and  hereditary  craving  for 
novelty  among  the  mass  of  the  comnmnity, 
and  the  personal  vanity  and  ambitious  as- 
pirations of  local  politicians,  made  them 
eagerly  desire  a  change,  and  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  his  departure  the  National 
Assembly  passed  a  formal  resolution  in 
favour  of  union  -with  Greece. 

Lapse  of  years  did  not  make  the  islanders 
less  impatient  of  a  foreign  protectorate,  or 
strengthen  the  desire  for  its  continuance 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  and 
peojjle  ;  and  no  sooner  did  it  appear  that  the 
crown  of  Greece  was  likely  to  elevolve  on  a 
competent  ruler,  than  a  proposal  was  made 
by  the  Cabinet  of  London  to  relinquish  their 
trust,  if  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
the  Greek  Government,  and  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  could  be  ob- 
tained to  the  change.  It  was  instructive 
and  amusing,  though  not  surprising,  to  find 
that  the  cession,  now  that  it  was  about  to 
be  made,  M'as  not  regarded  with  friendly 
feelings  by  those  who  had  been  most 
clamorous  for  the  abolition  of  the  Protect- 
orate. The  Ionian  Assembly  at  first  refused 
compliance  with  the  just  and  simple  con- 
ditions which  had  been  prescribed  by  the 
British  Government,  and  the  Greeks,  whose 
tiscal  dishonesty  at  this  time  had  brouglit 
them  into  bad  repute,  affected  to  decline 
the  transfer  unless  the  fortress  of  Corfu 
were  delivered  over  entire,  althougli  it  Avas 
well  known  that  they  could  not  maintain 
or  defend  it.  Austria,  however,  demanded 
that  the  fortifications  of  that  island  .should 
be  demolished,  and  the  British  Government, 
though  quite  indifferent  to  the  question, 
felt  constrained,  in  deference  to  Austrian 
remonstrances,  to  insist  that  this  should  be 
done.  Finding  further  opposition  useless, 
the  cession  was  carried  oiit  in  the  terms 
prescribed,  and  the  Septinsular  Eepublic 


was  formally  merged  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  The  restoration  of  these  islands 
to  the  country  with  wliich  they  are  most 
appropriately  conjoined,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  was  highly  creditable 
to  the  British  Government  and  people,  and 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  policy  of 
the  other  great  European  Powers. 

While  the  civil  war  was  raging  in  Amer- 
ica the  French  Emperor  was  attempting  to 
establish  a  new  empire  in  ]\Iexico,  under  a 
prince  of  the  Austrian  Eoyal  Family.  That 
country  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  state 
of  disorganization  and  almost  anarchy.  A 
civil  war  had  been  raging  there  for  several 
years,  and  this  was  made  the  excuse  for 
not  complying  with  the  demands  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  redress  for  a  long  series  of 
injuries  inflicted  on  British  subjects  settled 
in  Mexico.  The  Governments  of  France 
and  Spain  had  also  serious  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Mexican  authorities  for 
wrongs  and  outrages  inflicted  on  their 
people,  and  in  the  end  the  three  Powers 
agreed  (at  London,  31st  October,  1861)  to 
combine  in  an  expedition  to  enforce  their 
respective  claims,  '  feeling  themselves  com- 
pelled by  the  arbitrary  and  vexatious  con- 
duct of  the  authorities  of  the  Ptepublic  to 
demand  from  them  more  efficacious  pro- 
tection, as  well  as  a  fulfilment  of  obligations 
contracted.'  France  and  Spain  contributed 
6000  men  towards  the  expedition,  and 
Great  Britain  one  line-of-battle  ship,  two 
frigates,  and  700  supernumerary  marines. 
The  United  States  Government  was  invited, 
but  refused,  to  join  the  allied  European 
Powers  in  the  attempt  to  restore  order  in 
Mexico.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  oft'  A^era  Cruz  that  town  was  sur- 
rendered without  resistance,  and  the  Britisli 
and  French  squadrons  having  arrived 
shortly  afterwards,  Mexico  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  three  Powers.  But  in  a  brief  space  the 
Convention  concluded  by  the  allied  Govern- 
ments was  practically  dissolved  by  the  diver- 
gence of  the  views  which  they  respectively 
entertained.     Britain,  having  no  object  but 
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to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  outrages  in- 
flicted on  her  subjects,  wished  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Juarez  as  actual  President, 
or  with  any  Government  which  might  take 
his  place,  while  M.  de  Saligny,  the  French 
Commissioner,  refused  to  agree  to  this 
arrangement.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  France  by  pushing 
forward  her  armaments  from  the  Havauuah, 
and  it  was  considered  necessary  in  conse- 
quence to  double  the  French  contingent, 
with  idterior  views  which  were  "soon  found 
incompatible  with  the  concerted  action  of 
the  three  Powers.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  king- 
dom in  Mexico,  subservient  to  French 
interest ;  and  a  Mexican  cmujri!,  named 
General  Almonte,  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  arms,  assured  him  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Clerical  party.  The  British 
Government  declined  to  co-operate  in  the 
project  of  the  French  Emperor,  but  declared 
that  they  would  offer  no  objection  to  any 
arrangement  which  might  satisfy  Mexico 
and  provide  for  the  restoration  of  order. 
The  Spanish  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Prim,  expressed  his  decided  disapprobation 
of  a  scheme  which  would  convert  JNIexico 
into  a  dependency  of  France.  These  diver- 
sitie.'?  of  opinion  and  object  were  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  the  submission  of  the  j\Iexican 
Government  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
allied  Powers.  The  Pritish  and  Spanish 
Plenipotentiaries  at  once  expressed  their 
willingness  to  accept  the  satisfaction  which 
was  offered,  and  Admiral  De  la  Gravifere, 
on  behalf  of  France,  apparently  concurred 
in  their  decision.  But  shortly  after,  M. 
Dubois  de  Saligny,  who  was  imderstood  to 
be  confidentially  acquainted  with  the  pobcy 
of  the  Emperor,  repudiated  the  pacific 
language  of  his  colleague,  and  announced 
his  determination  not  to  treat  with  the 
Government  of  Juarez.  As  the  French 
pretensions  received  no  support  from  the 
Convention  of  Loudon,  the  British  Com- 
missioner withdrew  from  the  further  prose- 
cution  of    hostilities,  and    General   Piim, 


after  a  bitter  personal  quarrel  with  IM.  de 
Saligny,  re-embarked  his  forces  and  de- 
spatched them  to  Cuba,  while  he  himself 
returned  to  Europe.  When  the  dissolution 
of  the  alliance  was  known  in  Paris,  General 
Lorencez  was  ordered  to  march  upon 
]\Iexico,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
nation  to  decide  on  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  it  might  prefer.  The  presence 
of  General  Almonte  at  headquarters,  and 
the  declaration  that  the  maiutenance  of  the 
existing  government  would  not  be  per- 
mitted, illustrated  the  practical  freedom  of 
choice  enjoyed  by  tlie  people.  General 
Lorencez  displayed  both  ability  and  zeal  in 
the  execution  of  the  imperial  orders,  but 
his  force  was  inadequate  to  maintain  his 
communications  with  Vera  Cruz,  and  after 
receiving  a  serious  check  from  the  Mexican 
troops  under  General  Zavagoza,  he  was 
obliged  to  halt  at  Orizaba.  On  March  28, 
18G2,  General  Forey  landed  in  Mexico 
with  a  reinforcement  of  2500  soldiers,  and 
assumed  the  command.  Additional  re- 
inforcements reached  Vera  Cruz  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  which  raised  the 
French  troops  in  Mexico  to  not  less  than 
30,000  men.  In  the  spring  they  advanced 
against  Puebla,  which  they  captured  in 
May  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  in 
June  General  Forey  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  IMexico.  In  conformity  with  the 
directions  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  victorious 
commander  caused  a  Committee  or  Assem- 
bly of  French  partisans  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  an  hereditary  Monarchy, 
uuder  a  Roman  Catholic  Emperor,  and  to 
invite  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  ilaximiUan, 
eldest  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
to  accept  the  crown.  He  consented  to  do 
so  on  condition  that  his  election  should  be 
ratified  by  a  free  vote  of  the  whole  Mexican 
people,  which  was  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty. A  more  important  stipulation  was 
that  the  protection  of  France  should  be 
granted  to  the  Mexican  Monarchy. 

The  establishment  by  a  French  army  of 
an  Austrian  Emperor  on  the  territory  of 
what  had  been  a  republic  was  profoundly 
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disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  though  they  made  no  attempt  to 
interfere  iu  the  conflict.  The  President, 
however,  not  only  refused  to  recognize  the 
Mexican  empire,  but  accredited  a  new 
minister  to  the  ex-President,  Juarez,  who 
still  maintained  a  desultory  contest  in  some 
of  the  remote  provinces.  The  Federal 
authorities  were  well  aware  that  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  was  the  enemy  of  the 
highway  robbers  who  infested  Mexico,  and 
the  friend  of  education ;  that  his  firmness 
in  repressing  priestly  usurpation  had  al- 
ready earned  for  him  the  censure  of  Eome; 
and  that  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  put  down  anarchy  and  establish  order 
in  the  country.  But  their  jealousy  of  any 
attempt  to  introduce  European  influence 
and  forms  of  government  into  their  ueigii- 
bourhood  made  them  determinedly  hostile 
to  the  intrusive  monarchy.  Louis  Napo- 
leon's ilinisters  had  intimated  the  early 
withdra-\val  of  the  French  contingent  from 
Jlexico,  and  it  was  evident  that  after  their 
departure  Maximilian  could  only  maintain 
his  position  by  the  aid  of  a  large  and  dis- 
ciplined force,  which  he  had  no  present 
means  of  paying.  The  announcement  of 
the  intended  withdrawal  of  tlie  French 
army  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  partisans  of 
Juarez,  and  the^-  pressed  on  tlie  retreating 
French  troops  and  Imperialists  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  entire  territory  had 
fallen  back  into  its  former  state  of  anarchy. 
The  final  departure  of  the  French  forces 
was  for  military  reasons  postponed  to  the 
spring  of  1867 ;  but  the  continued  urgency 
of  the  United  States  Government  compelled 
them  to  evacuate  Mexico  at  that  time. 
Maximilian  should  have  retired  along  with 
them,  but  he  unhappily  imagined  that  his 
honour  was  concerned  in  continuing  the 
contest  for  his  crown.  From  the  time 
of  the  departure  of  his  allies  his  cause 
became  rapidly  and  visibly  hopeless.  The 
Empress  Charlotte,  daughter  of  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium,  who  had  returned  to 
Europe  to  solicit  assistance  for  her  husband 
in  his  extremity,  overwhelmed  with  anxiety 


and  disappointment,  became  insane.  The 
poor  Emperor,  abandoned  by  his  French 
protector,  was  now  shut  up  in  the  town  of 
Queretaro,  and  besieged  liy  a  powerful 
army  of  the  Juarists,  as  they  were  called, 
under  General  Escobedo.  The  garrison 
were  reduced  to  desperate  straits,  and  at 
length  on  the  15th  of  jSIay  the  besiegers 
forced  their  way  into  the  town,  through  the 
treachery,  it  was  alleged,  of  one  of  Maxi- 
milian's generals,  named  Lopez,  whom  he 
had  loaded  with  benefits.  His  captors, 
with  shocking  cruelty,  tried  him  by  court- 
martial,  and  on  the  19th  of  June  shot  him 
along  with  two  of  his  generals,  Miramou 
and  ilejia,  and  it  was  only  after  long  delay 
that  they  subsequently  allowed  his  family 
to  receive  his  remains.  His  fate,  which  he 
met  with  heroic  firmness,  excited  great 
sympathy  throughout  Europe.  He  'ex- 
piated by  the  ruin  of  his  private  happiness 
and  by  a  violent  death  the  generous  error 
of  exchanging  his  luxurious  leisure  at 
Miramir  for  the  attempt  to  regenerate  and 
civilize  a  barbarous  and  incajDable  race.' 
On  the  death  of  the  ill-starred  Emperor, 
Juarez  became  once  more  the  absolute 
master  of  the  country,  which  in  the  space 
of  less  than  fifty  years  had  been  the  scene 
of  upwards  of  thirty  changes  of  government. 
At  this  time  a  very  serious  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Poland.  It  was  provoked  by 
the  infamous  conduct  of  the  Eussian  Gov- 
ernment, administered  by  the  Archduke 
Constantine,  who  sought  to  crush  the  patri- 
otic party  by  the  seizure  of  all  the  young 
men  in  the  cities  belonging  to  the  middle  and 
higlier  classes,  whose  spirit  and  intelligence 
made  them  suspected  of  disaffection,  and  by 
their  enrolment  in  the  ranks  of  the  army 
imder  the  name  of  conscription  or  'partial 
recruiting.'  In  the  words  of  Lord  Napier, 
our  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  '  a 
simple  plan,  by  a  clean  sweep  of  the  revo- 
In.tiouary  youth  of  Poland,  to  kidnap  the 
opposition,  and  to  carry  it  off  to  Siberia  or 
the  Caucasus.'  At  midnight  police  agents 
and  soldiers  commenced  the  nefarious  work 
at  AVarsaw.     They  surrounded  the  houses 
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noted  down  in  their  list,  and  a  detachment 
entered  each  to  seize  the  men  designated 
for  the  conscription.  During  the  first 
evening  about  2500  were  carried  off.  No 
wonder  that  such  a  tyrannical  and  dis- 
graceful act  produced  resistance.  The  young 
men  who  could  escape  fled  in  thousands  to 
the  woods,  and  oroanized  there  armed  bands 
which  gave  their  oppressors  a  great  deal  of 
tronble.  The  national  leaders  were  anxious 
to  postpone  or  avoid  a  hopeless  resistance ; 
but  the  gross  insults  whicli  accompanied 
this  act  of  wanton  tyranny  exceeded  the 
limits  of  endurance.  Unarmed  and  unpre- 
pared as  they  w^ere,  the  people  I'ose  against 
their  oppressors,  and  the  insurrection  soon 
extended  not  only  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  but  also  over  tlie  provinces 
which  were  annexed  to  Eussia  in  the 
first  and  second  partitions.  The  Poles  of 
GaUcia  sympathized  earnestly  with  the 
national  cause ;  and  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, probably  from  jealoiasy  of  Eussia, 
professed  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest, 
and  allowed  the  insurgents  to  cross  the 
frontier  of  Austrian  I'oland  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  Eussian  troops,  and  to 
recross  it  when  their  pursuers  had  turned 
in  another  direction.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  drew  down  upon 
itself  the  deep  disgust  and  indignation  of 
Europe  by  entering  into  a  convention  with 
Eussia,  whereby  the  troops  of  either  were 
authorized  to  cross  the  frontier  and  pursue 
the  Polish  insurgents  into  the  territory  of 
the  otlier.  Britain,  France,  and  Austria 
addressed  separate  remonstrances  to  the 
Eussian  Government,  and  they  complained 
to  the  Court  at  Berlin  of  the  harsh  infringe- 
ment of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Prussia.* 

*  Lonl  Palmerston  WTote  a  jirirate  letter  to  Baron 
Bnimio'n',  the  Eussian  ambassador  in  London,  to  con- 
dole with  him  on  an  insurrection  which  was  inflicting 
great  injurj-  on  the  country  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
multitudes  of  its  best  citizens,  or  driving  them  into 
exile.  The  Russian  Government,  he  said,  might  con- 
sider this  insurrection  as  the'punishment  of  heaven 
upon  it  for  stirring  up  revolts  and  insun-ections  in 
Moldo-WaUachia,  Servia,  and  Bosnia  against  the  Sul- 
tan. Eussia  was  now  suffering  in  her  own  territory 
the  evils  she  intended  to  inflict  on  her  inoffensive 
neighbour. 


For  some  months  the  British  and  Eus- 
sian Governments  were  engaged  in  a  long 
con'espondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Polish 
insurrection.  Lord  Eussell  proposed  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  and  a  conference  of  all  the 
eight  Powers  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Poland 
on  the  basis  of  an  anmesty,  national  repre- 
sentation, liberty  of  conscience,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  language  as  official, 
establishment  of  a  legal  system  of  recruit- 
ing, and  Polish  administration  of  the  conn- 
try.  Eussia,  however,  declined  to  accede  to 
these  proposals ;  but  Prince  Gortschakoff 
professed  the  readiness  of  his  Government 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  Poland  with  Austria 
and  Prussia,  the  two  Powers  which  shared 
with  her  the  guilt  of  the  partition  of  that 
country.  Austria,  in  answer,  resented  the 
attempt  to  separate  her  from  France  and 
Britain,  and  all  the  Governments  once  more 
united  in  urging  nj)on  Eus-sia  the  ex- 
pediency of  justice  and  clemency  to  the 
Poles.  The  feeling  against  Eussia,  and  not 
less  against  Pnissia,  ran  very  high  in 
Britain  and  France.  Conservatives  were 
quite  as  zealous  as  Eadicals,  and  Eoman 
Catholics  as  I'rotestants,  in  denouncing 
the  atrocious  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
Eussian  officials  on  the  Poles.  They  had 
evidently  been  authorized  to  destroy  the 
nation  which  they  could  neither  conciliate 
nor  coerce.  Their  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
menaced  and  harassed  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy,  drew  out  a  remonstrance  from  the 
Pope,  but  without  efiect.  General  Moura- 
vieft",  a  favourite  of  the  Czar,  earned  the 
abhorrence  of  the  whole  civilized  world  f 
by  the  ferocious  tjTanny  wdrich  he  exercised 
in  the  province  of  Lithuania,  striving  to 
suppress  even  the  Polish  language  and 
name.  He  armed  and  encouraged  the 
peasants  to  plunder  and  murder  the  re- 
spectable classes,  and  imprisoned,  flogged, 

t  It  is  pitiful  to  add  that  an  exception  must  be  made 
of  the  Northern  States  of  America.  The  fact  that  the 
Czar  and  Jlouravietf  were  dealing  ^\'ith  insurgents, 
and  that  Eussia  was  supposed  to  be  the  enemy  of 
England,  were  sufheieut  to  make'the  public  feeling  run 
in  favourof  the  Autocrat 'sarbitrary  and  cruel  measures. 
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put  to  death,  and  exiled  men  and  women, 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  law  or  humanit)'. 
The  Polish  insurgents  were  quite  well 
aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
hold  out  long  against  Russia  by  their  own 
unaided  strength,  but  they  cherished  the 
hope  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  Powers  who 
joined  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  would  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf.  At  one  time  this 
seemed  not  improbable.  Men  of  high  rank 
and  great  influence  both  in  Britain  and 
France  publicly  and  indignantly  denounced 
the  Eussian  barbarities,  and  pleaded  for 
intervention  both  on  the  ground  of  justice 
and  of  sound  policy  on  behalf  of  the 
'nation  in  mourning.'  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  seemed  not  unwilling  to  inter- 
fere in  conjunction  with  Britain  ;  Ijut  Lord 
Palmerston  strongly  suspected  that  he  was 
more  desirous  to  obtain  a  plausible  pretext 
for  entering  the  Rhenish  provinces  than  to 
liberate  the  Poles  from  Russian  oppression. 
Hostilities  commenced  in  Poland  would  in 
all  probability  have  kindled  a  conflagration 
which  would  have  extended  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Poles  would  have  been  completely  crushed 
before  a  French  and  British  army  could 
have  reached  the  scene.  Lord  Palmerston, 
therefore,  firmly  resolved  not  to  intervene 
by  force  of  arms,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  could  not  take  action  single-handed. 
The  insurgents  were  thus  thrown  on  their 
own  resources.  They  continued  their  resist- 
ance for  a  time  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
but  the  odds  against  them  was  overwhelming. 
The  Eussian  authorities  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  supjDress  the  insurrection, 
by  flogging,  shooting,  and  hanging  men  and 
women  alike,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
horror  which  their  barbarities  and  cruelties 
were  exciting  throughout  Europe.  Many 
thousands  were  sent  to  Siberia.  New  and 
more  oppressive  measures  were  adopted  to 
denationalize  (he  country,  and  to  effect  its 
moral  as  well  as  physical  subjugation ;  and 
the  Poles  at  last  lay  prostrate  and  silent 
under  the  inhuman  domination  of  their 
odious  oppressors. 

VOL.   IV. 


In  the  autumn  of  18G3  the  Emperor  oi 
the  French  sent  letters  to  the  different 
sovereigns  of  Europe  proposing  the  as- 
sembling of  a  Congress,  and  suggesting 
Paris  as  the  place  of  meeting.  '  It  is  on 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,'  he  said,  '  that  now 
reposes  the  political  edifice  of  Europe,  and 
yet  it  is  crumbling  away  on  all  sides.'  The 
British  Government  regarded  the  invitation 
with  distrust.  '  Before  we  come  to  any 
decision  about  it,'  wrote  Lord  Palmerston 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  '  we  .should 
like  to  know  what  subjects  it  is  to  discuss, 
and  what  power  it  is  to  possess  to  give 
effect  to  its  decisions ; '  and  he  proceeded 
to  point  out  that  as  to  the  past  the  func- 
tions of  the  Congress  would  either  be  un- 
necessary, or  barred  by  insurmountable 
difficulties.  As  to  the  future,  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of 
proposed  and  possible  changes  of  territory, 
endless  squabbles  and  animosities  would 
ensue.  IJ;  would  be  highly  dangerous  for 
the  Congress  to  employ  force  to  compel 
obedience  to  its  behests,  and  if  force  were 
not  used  it  would  remain  powerless  to 
execute  its  own  decrees.  As  several  of  the 
great  Powers  besides  Britain  declined  the 
invitation  the  project  fell  through,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  long-pending  dispute  between  Den- 
mark and  the  German  Confederation  re- 
specting the  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
came  to  a  head  at  this  time,  and  seriously 
menaced  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Duchies 
of  Schleswig,  Plolstein,  and  Lauenburg  were 
attached  to  Denmark,  though  not  forming 
any  part  of  that  kingdom.  The  Danish 
king  was  Duke  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  a  seat  in  the  old 
German  Diet,  which  held  its  meetings  in 
Frankfort,  and  the  inhaljitants  of  the.se 
Duchies  were  purely  German  in  nationality. 
Schleswig,  however,  belonged  to  Denmark, 
though  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, especially  in  the  .southern  districts, 
were  German.  In  1848,  when  the  whole 
Continent  was  in  a  ferment,  a  demand  was 
made  that  Schleswig  and  Holstein  should 
13 
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be  united  into  one  administrative  system, 
and  be  governed  by  the  King  of  Denmark 
apart  from  his  own  hereditary  dominions ; 
and  an  insurrectionary  party  in  tlie  Duchies 
appealed  to  Germany  for  aid  in  carrying 
this  scheme  into  effect.  The  required 
assistance  was  given,  and  with  tlie  lielp  of 
Prussia  the  Germans  of  Holsteiu  and 
Schleswig  expelled  the  Danish  forces  from 
both  Duchies ;  but  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Prussian  troops  the  Danes  recovered 
the  greater  part  of  Schleswig,  and  finally 
the  authority  of  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
re-established  in  both  Duchies  by  various 
conventions  in  1850  aud  1851.  Xo  definite 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  future, 
though  it  was  understood  that  the  Danish 
monarchy  was  to  be  reconstructed  with  a 
view  to  satisfying  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  IMeauwhile,  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  his  Ministers  strove 
to  bring  about  the  comijlete  amalgamation 
of  the  Duchies  with  his  own  territories,  and 
with  that  view  adopted  several  regulations 
respecting  the  use  of  the  Danish  language 
in  all  official  and  judicial  affairs.  This  edict 
gave  great  offence  to  the  German  inhabit- 
ants and  to  Germany,  which  was  simply 
seeking  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  that  might 
lead  to  the  severance  of  the  Duchies  from 
Denmark.  Suddenly  the  dispute  became 
complicated  and  aggravated  by  the  deatli 
of  Frederick  VII.,  King  of  Denmark,  with- 
out heirs.  The  great  Powers,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty, 
entered  into  a  treaty  at  London  in  1852, 
along  with  Denmark  and  Sweden,  settling 

O  'ID 

the  succession  on  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Glucksburg,  father  of 
the  Princess  of  "Wales,  whose  wife  became, 
by  aid  of  certain  family  renunciations,  the 
heiress  of  the  royal  crown  of  Denmark. 
The  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  who  was  heir 
of  Holstein  and  claimant  of  Schleswig,  was 
induced,  by  tlie  payment  of  £400,000,  to 
relinquish  for  himself  and  his  family  aU 
pretensions  to  both  Duchies ;  aud  the  Czar 
of  Eussia,  who  is  head  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  agreed  to  waive  any 


hereditary  claim  which  he  might  have 
asserted.  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the 
other  German  States,  except  Bavaria 
aud  Baden,  afterwards  adhered  to  the 
treaty.  In  conformity  with  this  settle- 
ment, on  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1852 
Prince  Christian  ascended  the  Danish 
throne,  and  was  at  once  recognized  by 
France,  Britain,  Eussia,  and  Sweden. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  however,  hung  back. 
They  refused  to  keep  their  plighted  word, 
though  tliey  did  not  venture  openly  to 
repudiate  it ;  but  Saxony  and  Hanover 
shamelessly  proclaimed  their  eagerness  to 
dishonour  the  faith  they  had  pledged.  The 
German  Diet  refused  to  acknowledge  King 
Christian  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  but  did 
not  recognize  any  other  claimant  in  his 
place ;  and  while  thus  assuming  that  the 
throne  was  empty,  and  that  there  was  no 
Duke  of  Holstein,  they  ordered  Federal 
Execution  in  Holsteiu,  because  the  Duke  of 
that  Duchy  had  not  complied  with  their 
demands.  The  meaning  of  an  Execution  is 
that  the  Diet  assumes  the  Government  of 
the  Duchy  until  their  demands  are  satisfied. 
But  while  holding  it  under  this  tenure,  they 
proceeded  to  give  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg, who  laid  claim  to  the  Duchy,  facilities 
for  setting  up  a  revolution  under  their  pro- 
tection. This  pretender  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Duke  who  had  been  so  liberally 
recompensed  for  the  renunciation  of  his 
claim  on  behalf  of  his  family  as  well  as 
of  himself;  but  the  young  duke  protested 
against  this  act,  though  he  kept  his  protest 
to  himself  until  six  years  after  the  deed  had 
been  signed  and  the  money  paid.  ^■' 

Denmark  had  for  long  years  been  wonied 
and  tortured  by  the  demands  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  respecting  Holstein, 
till  at  length,  wearied  out  by  incessant 
altercation,  and  hopeless  of  overcoming  the 
difliculties  thrown  in  her  way,  she  resolved 
to  let  the  Holsteiners  have  their  own  way, 
and  on  the  30th  of  March,  1863,  issued  a 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  tliat  the  Prussian  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Frankfort  who  negotiated  this  renunciation 
with  the  Duke  of  Augiistenburg  M'as  Herr  tou 
Bismarck. 
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patent  altogether  separating  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  Denmark-Sclileswig  from  the 
Government  of  the  German  Duchies.  If 
Germany  liaci  been  sincere  in  the  ostensible 
ground  of  her  interference,  this  measure 
would  have  been  cordially  welcomed.  But 
as  Holstein  was  merely  looked  on  as  a 
liandle  wherewith  to  lay  hold  of  Schleswig, 
of  course  the  Germans  were  furious  at  see- 
ing their  handle  broken,  and  the  patent  had 
in  consequence  to  be  revoked.  The  truth 
is,  that  from  the  first  the  Germans  had  set 
their  hearts  on  obtaining  possession  of  the 
Duchies  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
admirable  harbours  which  they  contain. 
The  German  Confederation,  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  is  singularly  destitute  of  sea- 
board, and  what  sea-board  it  has  is  ill 
furnished  with  harbours.  Tlie  National 
party  liad  long  desired,  above  all  things, 
that  Germany  should  be  a  gi-eat  naval 
Power,  and  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
this  object  it  was  necessary  that  Denmark 
should  be  dismembered  and  Schleswig  in- 
corporated with  Germany.  '  "Without  these 
Duchies,'  reported  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  at  Berlin  in  1860, 
'an  effectual  protection  of  the  coasts  of 
Germany  and  of  the  North  Sea  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany 
remains  open  to  a  hostile  attack  as  long  as 
they  belong  to  a  Power  inimical  to  Ger- 
many.' '  The  Duchies,'  said  another  Com- 
mittee in  1863,  'are  for  Germany  and  for 
Prussia  a  strong  bulwark  under  all  circum- 
stances against  any  attack  coming  from  the 
north.  Tliis,  as  well  as  their  maritime 
position,  are  advantages  which  Prussia  can 
never  relinquish.'  It  was  boastfully  pro- 
claimed that  '  since  the  time  of  the  Great 
Elector  Prussian  policy  has  always  been 
rightfully  directed  towards  gaining  the 
North-German  Peninsula  (a  new  name  for 
the  Duchies)  for  Germany.  The  alleged 
grievances,  therefore,  of  the  Holsteiners 
and  the  Schleswigers  were  avowedly  urged 
only  to  give  Germany  an  excuse  for  evict- 
ing Denmark  out  of  the  Duchies.  This  is 
the  true  key  to  the  conduct  of  Germany  in 


this  most  disgi'aceful  affair.  Its  proceed- 
ings have  simply  been  a  repetition  of  the 
old  fable  of  the  "Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 

The  Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments 
now  thought  fit  to  take  the  management  of 
the  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Diet, 
which  in  vain  protested  against  the  high- 
handed proceedings  of  these  two  arbitrary 
and  unprincipled  Powers.  But  the  guilt 
of  the  transaction  rests  mainly  upon  Prussia. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  tliat  from  the 
first  Bismarck  intended  to  appropriate  the 
Duchies,  and  under  one  pretext  or  another 
to  annex  them  to  the  Prussian  dominions. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  nefarious  design,  not  only  that 
the  Federal  intervention  of  Hanover  and 
Saxony  should  be  annulled,  but  that  Austria 
should  be  induced  to  become  his  accomplice 
in  the  plot.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Vienna  Cabinet  were  reluct- 
ant to  take  part  against  Denmark,  but  they 
saw  that>  if  they  upheld  the  Treaty  of 
1852,  and  opposed  the  Federal  Execution 
of  18o-4,  they  would  have  against  them 
all  the  rest  of  Germany,  with  Prussia. 
Intimidated  by  the  popular  cry  of  the 
Germans  against  Denmark,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  principle  and  duty,  they  consented, 
though  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to 
take  part  in  an  infamous  campaign  against 
a  small  and  gallant  monarch}-,  which  had 
been  only  twelve  years  before  the  especial 
subject  of  a  European  treaty,  signed  'by 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  Powers. 

On  the  last  day  of  1863  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  was  received  at  Kiel  by  the 
Commissioners  who  were  administering  the 
Federal  Execution  in  Holstein.  The  Danes 
had,  by  the  advice  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, withdrawn  from  a  province  which 
they  had  no  power  to  defend  against  the 
representatives  of  the  Diet,  and  they  would 
in  aU  probability  have  abandoned  Schleswig 
also  if  they  had  not  relied  upon  the  support 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  London,  concluded  in 
1852.    The  main  object  of  Prussia,  however, 
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was  tooLtaiii  possession  of  Sclileswig,  which 
contains  the  magnificent  liarhour  of  K^iel, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1864,  a 
powerful  army  under  General  Yon  Wrangel 
crossed  the  Schleswig  frontier  and  occu- 
pied Gottorp.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy,  telling 
tliem  that  he  had  come  to  protect  their 
rights.  After  a  few  skirmishes  the  Danish 
troops  evacuated  the  celebrated  line  of 
fortifications  called  the  Dannewerk  on  its 
being  turned  by  the  Prussians,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  fortified  position  of  Diippel, 
opposite  the  little  island  of  Alsen.  The 
Austrian  forces,  which  had  taken  the  chief 
part  in  the  opening  combats  of  the  cam- 
paign, proceeded  to  occupy  the  northern 
district  of  Schleswig  and  a  part  of  Jutland, 
while  the  Prussians,  aided  by  an  Austrian 
contingent,  formed  the  siege  of  Diippel. 
The  Danes  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  they 
were  not  only  immensely  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  their  assailants,  but  also  in  training 
and  in  the  character  of  their  weapons.  It 
soon  became  certain  that  the  capture  of  the 
place  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
garrison  held  out  bravely  from  the  early 
part  of  February  to  the  18th  of  April,  when 
their  last  remaining  bastions  were  stormed, 
and  the  Prussians  became  masters  of  the 
place.  Their  success  in  this  most  unequal 
contest  produced  extraordinary  e.\ultation 
in  Prussia,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
who  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  suc- 
ceeded ]\Iarshal  "Wrangel  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  was  justly  said  to  have  rivalled 
or  excelled  in  his  boastful  proclamation 
the  most  bombastic  generals  of  America 
or  of  France. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Diippel  a  soli- 
tary gleam  of  sunshine  for  the  Danes  broke 
the  monotonous  gloom  of  their  reverses, 
and  they  defeated  an  Austrian  squadron, 
consisting  of  two  frigates  and  three  gun- 
boats, off  Heligoland.  But  this  success  had 
no  effect  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
invaders  by  land.  The  Prussians  entered 
Jutland  after  the  fall  of  Diippel,  and  be- 
haved   there    in    their   usual    brutal   and 


oppressive  manner.  Yon  Wrangel  at  once 
imposed  a  forced  contribution  upon  the 
province  of  £90,000,  'in  compensation  for 
the  damage  to  property  caused  to  Prussian 
as  well  as  to  other  German  subjects  by 
ships  and  cargoes  captured  by  the  Danes.' 
He  also  quartered  his  troops  upon  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  whom  they  plun- 
dered and  outraged  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner. 

IMeanwliile,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
there  had  sprung  up  in  Britain  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  at  the  violence  offered 
to  the  small  kingdom  of  Denmark  by  the 
two  great  military  Powers.  A  desire  was 
loudly  e.xpressed  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  should  offer  their  mediation,  on  the 
basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Mon- 
archy and  the  engagements  of  1851-52, 
and  that  if  such  mediation  were  refused  by 
Austria  and  Prussia  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  despatch  a  squadron  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  France  a  corjjs  d'armie  to  the 
Eheni.sh  frontier  of  I'russia.  But  Lord 
Palmerston,  though  he  declared  that  the 
conduct  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  inde- 
scribably bad,  and  predicted  that  one  or 
both  of  them  would  suffer  for  it  before  the 
matter  was  settled,  expressed  his  doubt  of 
the  expediency  of  taking  at  that  moment 
the  steps  proposed.  To  enter  into  a  mili- 
tary conflict  with  all  Germany  on  Con- 
tinental ground  would,  he  said,  have  been 
a  serious  undertaking.  If  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  actively  co-operating  with 
Britain,  our  20,000  men  might  do  a  great 
deal,  but  Austria  and  Prussia  could  bring 
200,000  or  300,000  men  into  the  field,  and 
would  be  joined  by  the  smaller  German 
States.  Lord  Palmerston  was  of  opinion 
that  France  would  probably  decline  taking 
part  in  the  enterprise,  unless  tempted  by 
the  suggestion  that  they  should  place  an 
armed  force  on  the  PJienisli  frontier  in  the 
event  of  a  refusal  by  Austria  and  Prussia. 

France,  and  Eussia  also,  did  refuse  to 
concert  with  the  British  Government  direct 
resistance  to  the  German  invasion  of 
Schleswig.    Pussiawas  no  doubt  influenced 
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by  the  same  motives  which  had  always 
kept  her  from  breaking  with  Prussia,  and 
the  Frencli  Emperor  was  evidently  piqued 
at  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  previous  year  to  agree  to  his  proposed 
Congress.  In  these  circumstances  Britain 
could  not  assume  alone  the  championship 
of  the  Danish  cause.  Public  opinion,  how- 
ever, ran  strongly  and  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  Denmark,  and  the  warmest 
sympathy  was  felt  for  the  gallant  little 
kingdom  defending  its  rights  against  two 
gigantic  nnlitary  bullies.  This  feeling  was 
no  doubt  strengthened  by  the  marriage 
which  had  been  celebrated  on  the  10th  of 
March,  18C3,  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  whose  youth,  beauty, 
and  amiability  had  gained  her  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
The  question  was  of  course  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Cabinet,  but  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  '  felt,'  as  he  said,  '  so  little  satisfied 
with  their  decision,'  that  he  sent  for  Count 
Apponyi,  the  Austrian  Anibassador,  and 
expressed  to  him  frankly  the  oi:)inion  which 
he  entertained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Vienna 
Government.  Denmark,  he  declared,  had 
been  '  unjustly  and  harshly  treated,'  but 
the  British  Government  'abstained  from 
taking  the  field  in  defence  of  Denmark  for 
many  reasons — from  the  season  of  the  year, 
from  the  smallness  of  our  army,  and  the 
great  risk  of  failure  in  a  struggle  with  all 
Germany  by  land.'  He  proceeded  to  point 
out  that '  with  regard  to  operations  at  sea 
the  positions  would  be  reversed.  We  are 
strong,  Germany  is  weak  ;  and  the  German 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Adriatic 
would  be  greatly  at  our  command.'  Lord 
Palmerston  therefore  warned  the  Austrian 
Amliassador  that  if  an  Austrian  squadron 
were  to  enter  the  Baltic  it  ■would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  British  fleet,  and  such  a  move- 
ment would  probably  lead  to  war,  in  which 
Germany,  and  especially  Austria,  would  be 
the  sufferer.  Apponyi  fully  admitted  the 
force  of  these  considerations,  but  declared 
that  whatever  may  have  been  said  by  Eech- 


l:>erg  (the  Austrian  Prime  Minister)  in  his 
note,  the  Austrian  squadron  would  not 
enter  the  Baltic. 

The  British  Government  did  not  desist 
from  their  earnest  exertions  to  put  a  stop 
to  tiie  ^^'ar,  and  after  much  trouble  they 
persuaded  the  belligerents  to  agree  to  a 
suspension  of  arms,  in  order  that  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Great  Powers  might  be  held  in 
London.  As  soon  as  the  deliberations 
began  (25th  April),  it  was  evident  that 
military  success  had  produced  its  usual 
result,  and  the  aggressors  now  greatly  en- 
larged their  demands.  It  became  necessary 
for  the  mediators  to  propose  a  division  of 
the  territory  of  Schleswig,  but  though  the 
scheme  was  accepted  by  both  parties  in 
principle,  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring 
them  to  agree  as  to  a  future  frontier 
between  Denmark  and  the  Duchies;  and 
after  sitting  for  two  months  the  Conference 
broke  up  (June  2.5),  their  labours  having 
proved  wjiolly  abortive.  On  the  following 
day  the  Prussians  crossed  the  Straits  of 
Alsen,  and  occupied  the  island  itself  with- 
out serious  opposition.  The  Danes,  who  had 
hitherto  buoyed  themselves  up  with  hopes 
of  assistance  from  France  and  Britain,  now 
abandoned  all  active  resistance.  A  fort- 
night later  they  made  overtures  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna;  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  treaty  concluded 
at  Vienna  on  the  1st  of  October.  Deum;irk, 
at  the  mercy  of  her  ruthless  spoilers,  was 
forced  to  surrender  not  only  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  but  I-auenburg  also,  to  which  no 
claim  had  been  made,  and  had  likewise  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  baseness  of  I'russia's  conduct  was 
now  shown  in  its  true  colours.  At  the 
sixth  sitting  of  the  London  Conference  the 
Prussian  Minister  expressly  demanded,  on 
behalf  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  'union 
of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
in  one  state  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Duke  of  Sonderburg-Augustenburg,'  whose 
pretensions  Bismarck  had  always  ridiculed. 
But  he  accompanied  with  this  demand  one 
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for  the  cession  to  Prussia  of  the  harbour 
of  Kiel,  the  caual  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Elbe,  and  the  fortification  by  Prussia  of  the 
strongest  points  of  the  country.  The  Duke 
of  Augustenburg  \vas  not  so  base  as  to  ac- 
cept these  terms,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  Bismarck  abandoned,  prosecuted,  and 
threatened  to  imprison  him.  Other  can- 
didates were  then  brought  forward  by  the 
Prussian  Government — a  prince  of  Hesse 
— a  prince  of  Oldenburg;  but  after  these 
fictitious  claimants  had  served  their  pur- 
pose they  were  all  unceremoniously  set 
aside,  and  at  last,  in  July,  1864,  Bismarck 
was  informed  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Prussian  Crown  that  the  true  legal  title  to 
the  Duchies  had  all  the  while  been  vested 
in  the  King  of  Benmaric,  had  become  the 
property  of  I'russia  and  Austria  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  had  been  transferred  to  them 
by  the  Treatj^  of  Peace  signed  at  Vienna 
after  the  campaign.  This  discovery  Bis- 
marck had  the  audacity  to  proclaim  to  the 
Morld,  utterly  regardless  of  thus  branding 
as  false  every  pretext  put  forward  to  justify 
the  war.  He  had  even  the  effrontery  to 
address  a  note  to  the  Prussian  Minister  in 
London,  in  which  he  said  he  hoped  that  the 
British  Government  would  not  refuse  to 
recognize  the  moderation  and  placability 
which  had  been  displa3-ed  by  Prussia  and 
Austria.  Earl  Paissell  being  thus  challenged 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of 
these  Powers,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  grave  disapprobation  of  the  British 
Cabinet  of  the  course  which  they  had  pur- 
sued. They  would  have  preferred,  he  said, 
a  total  silence  instead  of  the  task  of  com- 
menting on  the  conditions  of  the  peace. 
But  challenged  by  IM.  Bismarck's  invitation 
to  admit  the  moderation  and  forbearance  of 
the  German  Governments,  he  felt  bound  to 
state  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  re- 
peatedly declared  their  opinion  that  the 
aggression  of  Austria  aud  Prussia  against 
Denmark  was  unjust ;  and  considering  the 
war  to  have  been  wholly  unnecessarj-  on 
the  part  of  Germany,  the}'  deeply  lament 
that  the  advantages  acquired  by  successful 


hostilities  should  have  been  used  by  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  dismember  the  Danish 
Monarchy,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Treaty  of  1852  to  preserve  entire.  His 
Lordship  added  sarcastically,  that  if  it  was 
said  that  force  had  decided  this  question, 
and  that  the  superiority  of  the  arms  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  over  those  of  Denmark 
was  incontestable,  the  assertion  must  be 
admitted.  But  in  that  case  it  is  out  ot 
place  to  claim  credit  for  equity  and 
moderation. 

A  Convention  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  was  signed  at  Gastein  on  the  14th 
of  August,  by  which  the  Duchy  of  Schles- 
wig  was  transferred  wholly  to  Prussia,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein  to  Austria.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  made  over  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  of 
which  Denmark  had  been  robbed  without 
even  the  pretence  of  a  claim,  in  return  for 
the  sum  of  2,500,000  Danish  dollars.  The 
mode  in  which  the  two  filibustering  Powers 
divided  their  plunder  excited  the  strongest 
feelings  of  indignation  throughout  Europe. 
Earl  Piussell  addressed  a  despatch  to  the 
British  diplomatic  agents  on  the  Continent, 
in  which  he  described  in  pointed  and  pun- 
gent language  the  proceedings  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  towards  Denmark.  The  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  had  never 
been  consulted.  '  All  rights,  old  aud  new, 
whether  based  upon  a  solemn  agi-eement 
between  Sovereigns,  or  on  the  clear  and 
precise  expression  of  the  popular  will,  had 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gastein 
Convention,  and  the  authority  of  force  was 
the  sole  power  which  had  been  consulted 
and  recognized.  Violence  and  conquest — 
such  were  the  only  bases  upon  which 
the  dividing  Powers  had  established  their 
Convention.' 

il.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  French  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affaii-s,  expressed  his  opinion 
of  this  scandalous  transaction  in  terms  even 
more  forcible  and  cutting — 

'  '\^^lat  are  the  motives,'  lie  said,  '  wliich  have 
guiJed  the  two  great  German  Powers  ?  Was 
it    to   confirm   the  rights  of  ancient   Treaties  2 
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Certainly  not.  The  Treaties  of  Vienna  had  estab- 
lished the  Danish  Monarchy  on  certain  conditions ; 
those  conditions  have  now  been  overthrown.  The 
Treaty  of  London  was  a  frcsli  mark  of  the  solici- 
tude of  Europe  for  the  duration  and  integrity  of 
that  monarchy  ;  that  Treaty  likewise  lias  been 
torn  by  two  of  the  Powers  that  signed  it.  Was 
it  to  recover  an  alienated  inheritance  that  Austria 
and  Prussia  combined  ?  Instead  of  restoring  it 
to  the  most  accredited  heir,  they  have  shared 
it  between  themselves.  Was  it  in  the  interest  of 
Germany  ?  Their  confederates  only  learned  these 
arrangements  of  Galstein  by  the  public  press. 
Germany  desired  an  undivided  State  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  separated  from  Denmark,  and  governed 
by  a  prince  of  her  choice  ;  the  candidate  is  thrust 
aside,  and  the  Duchies  are  divided.  Was  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  Duchies  themselves?  But 
that,  we  were  told,  required  their  indissoluble 
union.  Was  it  to  satisfy  the  population?  The 
population  has  never  been  consulted,  and  even 
the  Diet  of  Schleswig-Holstein  is  not  convoked. 
On  what  principle,  then,  does  this  Austro-Prussiau 
combination  rest  ?  We  can  find  no  base  for  it  but 
force,  no  justification  but  the  mutual  convenience 
of  the  partitioning  Powers.  Modern  Europe  iiad 
lost  all  custom  of  such  practices,  and  precedents 
can  only  be  found  in  the  worst  ages  of  history. 
For  violence  and  conquest  pervert  the  very  notion 
of  right  and  the  conscience  of  nations.' 

The  British  Ministry  had  unclonbtedly 
failed  in  giving  effect  to  their  views  re- 
specting the  Danish  question,  and  in  the 
nicely  balanced  state  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  their  opponents  would  lose  the 
opportunity  of  assailing  their  policy.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  a  vote  of  censure  was 
moved  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  nine.  Not  much  im- 
portance was  attached  to  this  resolution, 
but  the  attack  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons 
was  much  more  critical.  On  July  4,  1864, 
Mr.  Disraeli  invited  the  House  to  express 
its  regret  that  'v>'hile  the  course  pursued  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  failed  to 
maintain  their  avowed  policy  of  upholding 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark, 
it  has  lowered  the  just  influence  of  tjiis 
country  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
thereby  diminished  tlie  securities  for  peace,' 
and  he  supported  his  resolution  with  great 
ability  and  ingenuity.     He  was  answered 


by  i\Ir.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  of  remark- 
able argumentative  power  and  eloquence. 
The  debate,  which  lasted  for  four  ni"hts, 
elicited  a  number  of  speeches  of  marked 
ability  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
attracted  great  puljlic  interest,  as  on  the 
result  of  the  vote  the  continuance  or  over- 
throw of  Lord  Palmerston's  administration 
depended.  The  Prime  Minister  himself 
spoke  on  the  last  night.  His  spee'ch  was  a 
wonderful  effort  for  a  man  of  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age  at  an  advanced  hour  of 
the  morning.  'As  the  successful  winding 
up  of  a  great  party  debate,'  says  his  bio- 
grapher, '  involving  the  fate  of  a  Ministry, 
his  speech  on  this  occasion  was  liis  last 
triumph,  and  showed  that  though  he  spoke 
at  the  end  of  a  night  of  long  and  weary 
sittiu",  his  old  vitronr  and  cunning  of  fence 
had  not  deserted  him.  He  had,  in  truth, 
a  diflicult  task.  There  had  been  a  con- 
spicuous failure  ;  of  that  much  there  could 
be  no  doul:it.  Allies,  collei^gues,  and  cir- 
cumstances had  proved  adverse ;  yet  the 
excuses  of  a  failure  could  not  be  laid  on 
any  of  them.  So  with  the  exception  of  a 
dexterous  allusion  to  the  words  of  the 
resolution  as  "  a  gratuitous  lil^el  upon  the 
country  by  a  great  party  who  hoped  to 
rule  it,"  he  did  not  detain  the  House  for 
long  on  the  points  immediately  at  issue ; 
but  dropping  the  Danish  matter  altogether, 
went  straight  into  the  financial  triumphs  of 
his  Government.'  He  was  well  aware  tliat 
the  decision  of  the  c^uestion  lay  with  the 
members  of  the  ]\Ianchester  School  and 
other  advanced  Liberals,  and  to  them  he 
addressed  his  defence.  He  passed  in  re- 
view the  achievements  of  the  Administra- 
tion during  their  five  year.s'  tenure  of  office 
in  the  reduction  of  taxation,  the  diminution 
of  the  National  Debt,  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Prance,  the  vast  increase  of  the  income 
of  the  countr}^  and  of  its  foreign  trade. 
'  Wliat  has  tliis  to  do  with  the  question  ? ' 
asked  some  impatient  Tories.  Not  much 
certainly  with  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry 
on  the  Danish  dispute ;  but  it  had  every- 
thing   to   do  with  the   question  really  at 
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stake,  %yhetlier  the  country  was  to  be 
governed  by  a  Cabinet  which  contained 
Lord  Pahnerston,  Earl  Paissell,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  by  Lord  Derby  and  i\Ir. 
Disraeli — by  statesmen  who  were  enlight- 
ened and  sincere  friends  of  commercial 
freedom,  or  by  men  who  had  opposed  free 
trade  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  if 
restored  to  oflice  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  restrict  and  mar  the  extension  of 
the  system.  The  argument  told  with  irre- 
sistible effect.  Wlien  a  division*^vas  taken, 
it  was  found  that  Air.  Disraeli's  resolution 
Avas  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighteen — 
295  votes  have  been  given  for,  and  313 
against  it. 

The  verdict  of  the  House  was  cordially 
indorsed  by  the  country,  which  at  the 
general  election  returned  a  large  majority 
of  members  pledged  to  support  Lord  I'alm- 
erston's  Administration. 

The  last  session  of  the  Parliament  elected 
in  1859  was  quiet  and  uneventful.  Such 
questions  as  law  reform,  capital  punishment, 
education,  the  County  Franchise  Bill,  the 
lowering  the  franchise  in  boroughs,  the 
Permissive  Bill,  the  Irish  Church,  and 
other  measures  of  a  similar  kind,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  two  Houses;  but  the 
strife  of  parties  was  huslied,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding 
that  no  steps  should  be  taken  in  tiie  mean- 
time to  disturb  the  truce  whicli  had  been 
virtually  agreed  to  in  the  Commons.  The 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  Cth  of 
July,  and  was  immediately  thereafter  dis- 
solved, and  the  writs  were  issued  at  once 
for  a  new  election. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  Parlia- 
ment the  country  had  to  lament  the  pre- 
mature death  of  a  large  number  of  its  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  authors.  Macaulay 
the  illustrious  historian,  Thackeray  the 
famous  novelist,  and  other  men  celebrated 
in  science  and  letters,  liad  died  before  their 
work  was  finished.  In  political  life,  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  at  this 
time  passed  over  to  the  majority  were  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  his  eighty-fourth 


year — a  statesman  of  great  experience  and 
inflexible  integrity,  whose  sound  judgment, 
moderation,  and  disinterested  conduct  had 
deservedly  given  him  immense  influence 
with  both  the  great  political  parties,  and 
whose  judicious  patronage  of  artists  and 
men  of  letters  obtained  for  liim  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Mivcenas  of  his  age.  Sydney 
Herbert,  a  member  of  a  famous  old  family, 
and  an  able  and  highly-accomplished  states- 
man, died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  His  high 
social  position,  administrative  talents,  skill 
in  debate,  and  graceful  bearing,  as  well  as 
his  fondness  for  politics  and  public  affairs, 
combined  to  point  him  out  as  a  future 
Prime  Minister.  Sir  James  Graham,  one 
of  the  Committee  who  prepared  the  Eeform 
Bill  of  1832,  a  statesman  of  great  expe- 
rience, and  though  timid  in  council,  a 
remarkably  able  and  industrious  adminis- 
trator, was  gatliered  to  his  fathers  in  the 
same  year.  The  jMarquis  of  Dalhousie,  one 
of  the  greatest  Indian  Viceroys,  and  his 
successor,  the  judicious,  calm,  and  merciful 
Lord  Canning,  passed  away  in  the  prime  of 
life,  worn  out  by  incessant  toil  and  anxiety. 
The  Earl  of  Elgin,  a  Governor-General  of 
the  same  school,  was  cut  off  before  com- 
pleting his  term  of  office.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  a  most  diligent  and  conscien- 
tious member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  bear  much  unmerited 
obloc[uy,  as  well  as  severe  family  trials, 
died  in  1864,  in  liis  fifty-third  year, 
deeply  lamented.  Sir  George  Lewis,  a 
plain,  unpretending  man  of  marvellous 
erudition  and  sound  understanding,  who 
held  in  succession  the  offices  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchec^uer,  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
Secretary  at  War,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
man  likely  to  be  the  head  of  a  Ministry, 
also  passed  away  in  the  midst  of  his  days. 
]\Ir.  Gladstone,  who  was  not  only  the  col- 
league, but  the  intimate  personal  friend  of 
these  eminent  men,  said  of  them,  with  deep 
feeling,  '  they  had  been  swept  away  in  the 
full  maturity  of  their  faculties,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  middle  life ;  a  bodj^  of  men 
strong  enough  of  themselves  in  all  the  "ifts 
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of  ■wisdom  and  of  knowledge,  of  experience 
and  of  eloquence,  to  have  equipped  a  Cabinet 
for  the  service  of  the  country.' 

But  when  the  Parliament  was  about  to 
close  Britain  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
man  who,  though  he  was  never  a  member 
of  any  Government,  and  bore  no  titles  or 
dignities,  had  rendered  a  more  signal  service 
to  his  country  than  any  one  of  their  num- 
ber. Early  in  April,  1865,  all  that  could 
die  of  Eichard  Cobdeu  was  laid  in  a  retired 
Sussex  churchyard.  Mr.  Cobden's  health 
had  for  some  time  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  friends.  He  was  troubled  with 
what  the  doctors  called  '  nervous  asthma,' 
which  was  aggravated  by  an  attack  of 
bronchitis.  In  November,  1864,  he  went 
down  to  Eochdale  to  make  his  annual 
speech  to  his  constituents.  The  journey 
was  undertaken  in  bad  weather,  and  the 
exertion  of  speaking  at  great  length  to  an 
enormous  audience  completely  exhausted 
his  strength.  The  journey  home  made 
matters  worse,  and  he  had  resolved  that  he 
would  never  attend  another  meeting  in  the 
winter  season.  TVliile  in  this  state  of  de- 
pression he  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  written  (February  10,  1865)  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  and  by  desire  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  offering  him  the  office  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  with  a 
salary  of  £2000  a  year.  He  declined  the 
offer,  on  the  ground  that  owing  to  the  state 
of  his  health  he  could  not  live  in  London 
during  the  season  of  fog  and  frost.  But 
were  his  case  different,  he  said,  while  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government  continued 
to  be  to  the  last  degree  wasteful  and  in- 
defensible, it  would  be  almost  a  penal 
appointment  to  consign  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  task  of  passively 
auditing  the  public  finance  accounts.  His 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Canadian  Fortifications  Bill  was  so  strong, 
that  on  the  21st  of  March  he  imprudently 
travelled  up  to  London  from  Sussex  in  very 
bitter  weather.  He  was  immediately  pro- 
strated by  an  attack  of  asthma.  On  the 
1st  of  April  the  asthma  became  congestive, 
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and  bronchitis  supervened.  He  passed 
away  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

The  announcement  of  Cobden's  death 
caused  deep  sorrow  throughout  the  country, 
even  among  those  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  his  political  opinions.  The  scene  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  intimation 
of  it  was  given  was  very  affecting.  Lord 
Palmerston  spoke,  with  genuine  feeling,  of 
Cobden's  personal  character,  oratory,  and 
achievements,  his  disinterested  refusal  of 
rank  or  honours  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  loss  which  the  country 
had  sustained.  Mr.  Disraeli  followed  in  a 
higher  strain.  '  There  is  this  consolation 
remaining  to  us,'  he  said,  'when  we  remem- 
ber our  unequalled  and  irreparable  losses 
that  these  great  men  are  not  altogether  lost 
to  us;  that  their  words  will  be  often  quoted 
in  this  House ;  that  their  examples  will  often 
be  referred  to  and  appealed  to ;  and  that 
even  their  expressions  may  form  part  of  our 
discussions.  There  are,  indeed,  I  may  say, 
some  members  of  Parliament  who,  though 
they  may  not  be  present,  are  still  members 
of  this  House,  are  independent  of  dissolu- 
tions, of  the  caprices  of  constituencies,  and 
even  of  the  course  of  time.  I  think  that 
jMr.  Cobden  was  one  of  these  men.'  '  While 
the  House,'  says  Mr.  Morley,  'w^as  still 
under  an  impression  from  these  words 
which  was  almost  religious,  Mr.  Bright, 
yielding  to  a  marked  and  silent  expectatipu, 
rose,  and  tried  to  say,  how  every  expression 
of  sympathy  that  he  had  heard  had  been 
most  grateful  to  his  heart.  "But  the  time," 
he  went  on  in  broken  accents,  "  which  has 
elapsed  since  in  my  presence  the  manliest 
and  gentlest  spirit  that  ever  quitted  or 
tenanted  a  human  form  took  its  flight  is  so 
short,  that  I  dare  not  even  attempt  to  give 
utterance  to  the  feelings  by  which  I  am 
oppressed.  I  shall  leave  to  some  calmer 
moment,  when  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  before  some  portion  of  my 
countrymen,  the  lesson  which  I  think  may 
be  learned  from  the  life  and  character  of 
my  friend.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  after 
14 
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twenty  years  of  most  intimate  and  almost 
brotherly  friendsliip,  I  little  knew  how  much 
I  loved  him  until  I  had  lost  him." ' 

'  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,'  remarked 
ilr.  Bagehot, '  that  Cobden  has  been  cut  off 
before  his  time.  A  youth  and  manhood  so 
spent  as  his  well  deserved  a  green  old  age. 
But  so  it  was  not  to  be.  He  has  left  us, 
quite  independently  of  his  positive  w"orks, 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  of  the 
French  treaty,  a  rare  gift — the  gift  of  a 
unique  character.  There  has  been  nothing 
before  Eichard  Cobden  like  him  in  English 
history,  and  perhaps  there  will  not  be  any- 
thing like  him.  And  his  character  is  of  the 
simple,  emphatic,  picturesque  sort,  wliich 
most  easily,  ^Yheu  opportunities  are  given, 
as  they  were  to  him,  goes  down  to  posterity.' 
Mr.  Cobden,  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  'was  the 
greatest  political  character  the  pure  middle 
class  of  this  country  ever  produced.' 

Parliament  was  dissolved  ou  the  6th  of 
July,  18G5,  and  the  general  election  caused 
comparatively  little  excitement  in  the 
country.  There  was  no  important  question 
submitted  for  the  decision  of  the  constitu- 
encies— no  definite  issue  to  be  tried — no 
election  '  cry  '  to  stimulate  party  zeal.  The 
Government,  in  claiming  a  continuance  of 
public  support,  appealed  to  the  triumphant 
results  of  their  financial  and  commercial 
p)olicy,  and  to  the  success  of  their  efforts  in 
maintaining  amicable  relations  with  other 
countries.  Mr.  Disraeli  tried  to  make  the 
electors  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
iSTational  Cliurch  and  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  were  the  questions  at  stake.  It 
.speedily  appeared  that  the  country  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  danger  threat- 
ening either  Church  or  State.  As  usual  the 
election  for  the  City  of  London  took  pre- 
cedence, and  four  Liberals  were  elected. 
"Westminster  returned  John  Stuart  Mill,  'as 
much  to  my  surprise,'  said  the  philosopher, 
'  as  to  that  of  anyone.'  jlr.  Hughes,  author 
of  '  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,'  a  benevolent 
but  not  always  judicious  Eadical,  carried 
his  election  for  Lambeth.  The  greatest 
interest  was  taken  in  the  election  for  the 


I^niversity  of  Oxford,  where  a  renewed  and 
very  strenuous  attempt  to  oust  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  at  lengtli  successful  by  a  majority 
of  ISO.  He  was  immediately  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  South  Lancashire,  which  was  still 
open,  and  after  a  very  keen  contest  he  was 
returned  by  a  majority  of  310  over  the 
third  Conservative  candidate.  His  defeat 
at  Oxford  was  caused  by  the  opposition  of 
the  non-resident  electors,  who  were  mostly 
clergj'men — the  great  majority  of  the  teach- 
ing body  of  Oxford,  the  most  learned  and 
influential  professors  and  fellows  of  the 
University,  having  supported  his  claims 
in  opposition  to  those  of  his  opponent, 
^Ir.  Gathorne  Hardy.  On  personal  grounds 
ilr.  Gladstone's  friends,  and  especially  his 
academical  supporters,  regretted  his  rejec- 
tion by  the  L^niversity,  which  it  had  been 
his  pride  and  delight  to  represent ;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  Liberal  party  rejoiced  at 
his  emancipation  from  a  position  which  had 
repeatedly  prevented  him  from  giving  full 
effect  to  his  Liberal  principles.* 

The  practical  result  of  the  election  was  a 
large  accession  of  strength  to  the  Liberal 
party.  In  the  changes  which  had  tak^n 
place  in  the  contest,  they  had  lost  thirty- 
three  seats  and  won  fifty-seven,  representing 
a  gain  of  forty-eight  votes  in  a  division,  so 
that  the  Government  could  now  rely  on  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  sixty-six  votes  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons. 

Before  the  new  Parliament  met  the  long 
career  of  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
come  to  an  end.  Lord  Palmerston  died  at 
Brocket,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  ISth  of 
October,  1865.  Although  he  was  within 
two  days  of  completing  his  eighty-first 
year,  his  death  was  at  last  somewhat  sud- 
den and  unexpected.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
endowed  with  an  excellent  constitution, 
along  with  remarkable  vigour  of  mind  and 

*  Jolm  Leech  expressed  the  general  feeling  on  this 
incident  in  a  cartoon  representing  a  T^-inged  horse 
mounting  up  towards  the  sky,  while  a  parson  is  seen 
standing  in  a  state  of  surprise  and  bewilderment  he- 
side  the  cart  from  whose  yoke  Pegasus  has  just  been 
freed.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  commenced  his  speech 
in  Manchester  to  the  electors  of  South  Lancashire  with 
the  words—'  I  stand  before  you  immuzzled.' 
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freshness  of  feeling,  and  contiunGcl  at  his 
post  to  the  hist.  He  liad  been  elected  to 
sit  in  seventeen  Parliaments,  extending 
over  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years — had 
been  a  minister  of  fonr  sovereigns,  a  mem- 
ber of  ten  Cabinets,  and  had  himself  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  statesman  except  one 
during  the  present  century.  No  man  less 
courageous  or  less  robust  could  have  borne 
the  exhausting  burden  of  such  an  office  at 
the  age  to  which  Lord  Palmerston  had 
attaiued.  Air  experience  in  state  affairs  so 
extended  and  so  various  is  almost  without 
a  parallel  in  history,  and  the  vigour  of 
mind  and  body  wliicli  enabled  Lord  Palm- 
erston to  hold  the  reins  of  Government 
and  to  guide  the  Legislature  when  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  eighty,  is  not  only  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  Britain,  but  no 
approach  to  it  even  can  be  found.  The 
statesman  who  could  win  and  keep  a  com- 
manding position  in  such  a  country  as  ours 
for  more  than  half  a  century  of  foreign 
wars  and  great  domestic  changes,  against 
formidable  rivals  and  fierce  ojjponents,  but 
without  making  a  personal  enemy,  who 
increased  in  honour  and  influence  with  ad- 
vancing years,  and  who  died  in  harness,  as 
he  had  wished  to  die,  must  have  j)ossessed 
a  rare  combination  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual cpialities.  There  was  no  apparent 
decline  in  his  bodily  vigour  and  the  youth- 
ful elasticity  of  his  spirits  until  he  had 
attained  his  eightieth  year.  ]\Ir.  Ashley 
says  that  in  June,  1864,  he  rode  from  his 
house  in  Piccadilly  to  Harrow  to  hear  the 
speeches,  trotting  the  distance  of  nearly  12 
miles  within  one  hour.  And  on  his  eightieth 
birthday,  in  October  of  that  year,  Jie  started 
'  at  half-past  eight  from  Broadlands,  taking 
his  horses  by  traiu  to  Farehani,  was  met  l;iy 
engineer  officers,  and  rode  along  the  Ports- 
down  and  Hilsea  lines  of  forts,  getting  off 
his  horse  and  inspecting  some  of  them, 
crossing  over  to  Anglesea  forts  and  Gosport, 
and  not  reaching  home  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing.' But  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
session  of  1865  he   suffered  continuously  | 


from  gout  and  disturbed  sleep,  and  he  per- 
formed his  Parliamentary  duties  with  much 
physical  difhculty,  and  even  with  pain. 
His  last  public  appearance  was  at  the 
Tiverton  election,  whence  he  went  to 
Brocket,  the  place  which  Lady  Palmerston 
had  inherited  from  her  brother.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. The  gout  had  flown  to  the  bladder, 
owing  to  his  having  ridden  out  on  horse- 
back before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  a  severe  attack.  A  chill  caught  while 
out  driving  brought  on  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  and  on  October  17th  a  bulletin 
was  issued  announcing  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston had  been  seriously  ill  in  consequence 
of  having  taken  cold,  but  that  he  had  been 
steadily  improving  during  the  last  three 
days.  His  illness,  however,  became  aggra- 
vated in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  it 
was  announced  next  morning  that  his  con- 
dition had  altered  suddenly  for  the  worse, 
and  that  he  was  gradually  sinking.  The 
bulletin  9f  the  following  day  stated  that 
he  had  expired  without  suffering.  '  The 
half-opened  cabinet-box,'  says  Mr.  Ashley, 
'  and  the  unfinished  letter  on  his  desk, 
testified  that  he  was  at  his  post  to  the 
last.'  His  own  wish  was  that  he  should 
have  been  interred  in  the  quiet  rural 
churchyard  in  Eomsey  Abbey,  where  his 
father  and  mother  were  buried ;  but  the 
national  voice,  and  the  desire  of  the  Queen, 
decreed  for  his  remains  the  tribute  of  a  public 
funeral  and  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Even  the  chief  Conservative  organ  de- 
clared that  '  rightly  or  wrongly,  Lord 
Palmerston  was  a  universal  favourite.'  His 
long  experience,  his  great  services,  his 
popular  manners,  all  combined  to  obtain 
for  him  a  popularity  which  has  been  rarely 
ec|ualled  in  recent  times.  All  classes  of 
the  community  and  all  political  parties 
liked  him,  honoured  him,  and,  as  Sir  Piobert 
Peel  said,  were  'proud  of  him,'  and  mourned 
his  loss.  'During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
a  detractor  might  have  been  driven  to  say 
of  him  what  the  sarcastic  Archbishop  Shel- 
don said  of  his  ancestor.  Sir  John  Temple, 
'  He  has  the  curse  of  the  Gospel,  for  all 
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men  speak  well  of  liim.'  Though  he  died 
full  of  years  aud  lioDours,  and  '  came  to  his 
grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn 
cometli  in  his  season/  yet  the  news  of  his 
death  -was  received  with  sorrow,  not  only  in 
our  own  country  and  throughout  our  vast 
colonial  empire,  but  also  by  the  people  in 
every  kingdom  in  Europe.  All  over  the 
globe  his  name  was  invoked  as  the  symbol 
of  British  power,  and  was  a  sound  of  terror 
to  the  despot  and  the  wrong-doer ;  and 
wherever  constitutional  liberty  existed  or 
was  strusfcrlin"  into  existence,  it  found  in 
him  a  sincere  and  trusty  friend.  Under 
the  protection  of  his  broad  shield  the 
meanest  British  subject  could  travel  in 
safety  through  all  civilized  and  most  savage 
countries.  He  had  an  utter  hatred  of 
oppression  and  wrong  in  every  shape,  and 
a  generous  desire  to  remedy  every  practical 
grievance.  He  could  lay  no  claim  to  hav- 
ing originated  any  great  political  or  social 
principle,  and  never  professed  or  cared  to 
lead  his  age.  His  policy  never  looked  far 
into  the  future,  but  occupied  itself  mainly 
with  the  duties  and  the  exigencies  of  to-day. 
But  few  men  saw  so  clearly  the  precise 
moment  at  which  a  change  of  policy  should 
take  place  or  a  reform  should  be  made.  In 
the  art  of  distinguishing  the  prevailing 
current  of  public  opinion,  in  tact,  versatility 
of  mind,  and  in  the  masterly  ease  with 
which  he  wielded  the  government  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  general  felicity  of  his 
political  temperament,  he  had  no  rival 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  day.  To  these 
gifts  he  added  an  iinwearied  application  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  His  toil  was  in- 
cessant, and  the  amount  of  work  W'hich  he 
performed  stupendous.  Advancing  years 
in  no  way  diminished  his  astonishing  in- 
dustry, but  rather  seemed  to  redouble  his 
anxiety  to  work  before  the  night  came. 
His  extraordinary  popularity  arose  not 
merely  from  his  sagacity  and  ripened  ex- 
perience, or  his  indomitable  courage  and 
laborious  industry,  or  his  exquisite  tact, 
or  his  inexhaustible  animal  spirits  and  good 
humour,  or  the  absence  of  all  jealousy  or 


envy  or  malice,  or  his  manly  character,  or 
his  inextinguishable  love  of  his  country,  or 
his  unwavering  fidelity  to  his  friends,  but 
also  and  especially  from  his  large-hearted- 
ness,  his  kindness  and  aflability,  and  his 
sympathy  with  all  classes  of  his  country- 
men, high  and  low.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  his  policy  was  not  governed  by  any 
high  principle,  that  expediency  was  his 
general  rule,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  the  main  objects  which  he 
had  in  view ;  but  he  was  sincere  in  what 
he  said  and  did  for  the  promotion  of  the 
national  well-bein"  A  certain  lightness  of 
manner,  aud  his  habit  of  intermingling 
jests  aud  amusing  anecdotes  in  his  speeches, 
made  superficial  observers  fancy  that  he 
was  deficient  in  earnestness  and  serious 
thought,  but  this  was  a  great  mistake.  He 
was  most  earnest  and  determined  in  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  which  he  had  adopted, 
and  even  his  jests  served  as  well  as  his 
arguments  to  promote  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  The  Morning  Star,  a  journal  hostile 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  policy,  said  of  him : — 

'His  jokes  were  always  suiteil  to  the  present 
capacity  of  those  whom  be  happened  to  address.  If 
the  House  seemed  in  a  humour  for  mere  nonsense, 
then  Lord  Palmer.ston  revelled  in  mere  non- 
sense. He  bad  the  happy  art  of  making:  common- 
places seem  eifective.  He  never  rose  above  his 
audience,  he  never  vexed  their  inteUect  by  difficult 
propositions  or  entangled  arguments.  Unless  when 
he  purposely  chose  to  be  vague  or  unintelligible, 
he  always  went  straight  to  the  mark,  and  talked 
in  homely,  vigorous  Saxon  English.  He  never 
talked  too  long  ;  he  never  by  any  chance  wearied 
his  audience.  He  always  knew,  as  if  instinctively, 
what  style  of  argument  would,  at  any  given 
moment,  tell  upon  the  House.  He  brought  to  hear 
upon  every  debate  an  unsurpassed  tact,  and  a 
memory  hardly  rivalled.  He  could  reply  with 
telling  effect,  and  point  by  point,  to  a  lengthened 
attack  from  an  enemy  without  the  use  of  a  note 
or  memorandum  of  any  kind.  "When  argument 
failed,  he  employed  broad  rough  English  satire. 
He  was  never  dull ;  he  was  never  ineffective  ;  he 
was  never  uninteresting.  Oue  of  his  rough-and- 
ready  speeches  helped  to  carry  many  a  division 
when  Burke  would  have  turned  friends  into  foes 
from  sheer  impatience,  and  wlien  brilliant  elo- 
quence of  any  kind  might  have  been  as  dangerous 
to  play  with  as   lightning.'      Another    Radical 
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writer  said  of  lam — '  Loyal  and  generous  to  liis 
friends,  dangerous  but  never  unfair  to  liis  foes, 
aristocratic  ratlier  than  popular  to  his  preferences, 
liberal — that  is,  a  free  gii'ei- — rather  tlian  demo- 
cratic or  a  pojiular  demander  in  his  political 
principles,  and  in  liis  own  statesmanship  shrewd, 
ambitious,  self-contained.  Europe  and  England 
alike  lose  in  him  the  last  of  a  great  race — the 
fioliticians  of  the  salon.'  'So  much  is  certain,' 
says  Mr.  Bagehot,  '  We  shall  never  look  upon  his 
like  again.  We  may  look  upon  others  of  newer 
race,  but  his  race  is  departed.  The  merits  of  the 
new  race  were  not  his  merits  ;  their  defects  are 
not  his.  England  will  never  want  statesmen,  but 
she  will  never  see  in  our  time  such  a  statesman  as 
Viscount  Palmerston.' 

'  He  died  full  of  years  and  honours,'  said  his 
biographer,  '  and  free  from  fears  or  unmanly  re- 
grets. "  Felix  etiam  opportunitate  mortis,"  for  he 
suffered  neither  long  nor  painfully,  died  at  work, 
and  quitted  the  scene  witli  undimmed  reputation 
before  any  failing  on  his  part  had  made  the  audience 
impatient.  He  bequeathed  his  party  to  his  suc- 
cessor, newly  strengthened  and  consolidated  by  a 
general  election  fought  and  won  under  his  name  ; 
while  to  the  party  itself  he  left  as  a  noble  legacy 
the  example  of  a  long  and  honourable  career,  spent 
indeed  within  their  ranks,  but  devoted  even  in 
the  closing  hours  to  the  service  of  the  whole 
country.' 

A  few  weeks  after  the  popular  British 
statesman  had  been  laid  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  (December  6,  18G5), 
within  a  few  days  of  his  completing  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  His  relations  to  the 
great  reigning  houses  of  Europe  gave  him  a 
rank  in  the  circle  of  royalty  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  origin  as  a 
younger  son  of  a  petty  German  prince. 
He  had  married  in  succession  the  heiress 


of  England  and  the  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  France.  His  children 
were  allied  by  a  double  marriage  to  the 
Imperial  House  of  Austria,  and  Leopold 
himself  was  the  near  kinsman  and  confi- 
dential friend  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort.  If  not  a  great  monarch,  he 
was  perhaps  the  wisest  ruler  of  his  time. 
He  reigned  over  one  of  the  smallest  king- 
doms, yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  Euroi^e,  and  certainly  he  was  one 
of  the  most  trusted.  His  life  was  wonder- 
fully calm,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary romances  in  history.  His  position 
as  sovereign  of  the  newly-created  kingdom 
of  Belgium  was  at  first  very  critical  and 
difficult,  but  by  his  prudence  and  energy 
he  was  enabled  to  keep  within  proper 
limits  first  the  revolutionary  and  then  the 
reactionary  party  in  the  Chambers.  His 
long  experience,  his  acknowledged  sagacity, 
and  his  skilful  rrse  of  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion mac^e  him  independent  of  domestic 
parties,  and  gave  him  large  influence  abroad. 
His  calm,  judicial,  well-balanced  intellect, 
his  grave,  serious,  reserved  temperament, 
his  perfect  fairness  and  impartiality,  and 
his  habit  of  close  and  accurate  reasoning, 
gave  him  a  position  in  Europe  which  the 
proudest  monarch  of  his  day  might  have 
envied.  The  complaints  of  hostile  Gov- 
ernments were  confidentially  sulimitted 
to  him,  and  with  singular  unanimity  he 
was  repeatedly  chosen  umpire  in  threat- 
ening international  disi^utes,  so  that  ]\I.  de 
Leguerronniere  appropriately  termed  him 
the  '  Peace  Judge  of  Europe.' 
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Ox  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl 
Eussell,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  His  age,  his  great  services, 
and  long  experience  gave  him  paramount 
claims  to  the  vacant  post.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
equally  of  course,  replaced  him  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  succeeded  him  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  Cabinet  in  other  respects 
remained  unaltered,  but  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
became  Lender-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
and  Jlr.  Goschen  was  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  both  of 
whom  came  to  hold  high  official  positions. 
The  new  Ministry  had  to  contend  with 
considerable  difficulties  at  the  very  outset 
of  their  official  career.  Serious  disputes  be- 
tween the  masters  and  the  men  in  the  iron 
districts  led  to  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
Staffordshire  workers,  which  entailed  a 
heavy  loss  on  both  contending  parties. 
The  agricultural  interest  suffered  severely 
from  a  disease  of  the  ox  tribe,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  rinderpest,  which  broke 
out  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  of  June.  Tlie  disease  appears  to 
have  been  brought  to  London  by  some 
cattle  imported  from  Holland,  which  were 
exposed  for  sale  during  three  successive 
market  days  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market.  It  spread  with  extreme  rapidity 
through  tlie  London  dairies,  causing  very 
great  mortality.  By  tlie  14th  of  October  the 
disease  had  extended  to  twenty-nine  coun- 
ties in  England,  two  in  Wales,  and  sixteen 


in  Scotland,  and  was  still  advancing.  The 
cattle  attacked  by  it  in  the  last  week  of 
October,  so  far  as  they  had  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  inspectors,  amounted  to  1873, 
and  during  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  pest  the  whole 
number  attacked  by  it  was  17,673,  of  which 
6866  had  been  killed,  7912  had  died,  848 
had  recovered,  and  2047  were  still  under 
treatment.  But  the  failure  of  medical 
remedies  was  so  signal  that  the  public  soon 
lost  all  confidence  in  veterinary  skill.  The 
Government  took  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, and  appointed  Commissioners  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin,  nature,  and  cause  of 
the  disease.  They  recommended  that  for  a 
limited  period  no  lean  or  store  stock  should 
be  permitted  to  be  sold  at  any  fair  or 
market,  that  the  transit  of  cattle  from  one 
place  to  another  should  be  prohibited,  ex- 
cept when  moved  for  immediate  slaughter, 
that  infected  districts  should  be  proclaimed 
and  tlie  egress  of  cattle  from  them  pro- 
hibited, and  that  imported  cattle  should  be 
slauglitered  at  the  ports  where  they  were 
landed.  Orders  in  Council  were  issued, 
authorizing  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  to  carry  into  effect  these 
regulations  ;  but  the  disease  still  continued 
to  spread,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
73,559  had  been  attacked,  out  of  which 
55,422  had  died  or  been  killed.  As  time 
went  on,  however,  through  the  vigorous  use 
of  stringent  measures  of  precaution  against 
infection,  the  strict  isolation  of  infected 
districts,  and  the  'stamping  out'  of  the 
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plague  in  places  where  it  raged  with 
unusual  virulence,  together  with  greater 
attention  to  food,  temperature,  and  cleanli- 
ness, the  number  of  cases  steadily  dimin- 
ished. Wales  was  almost  wholly  exemj^t 
from  the  disease,  and  in  the  south-eastern 
and  soutii-western  districts  few  cattle  were 
lost  during  the  year,  but  it  raged  with 
great  severity  in  the  north,  midland,  and 
western  counties  of  England,  and  in  the 
dairy  farms  of  Cheshire  many  old  pastures 
were,  in  despair,  ploughed  up  and  converted 
to  arable  purposes.  The  total  loss  during 
the  year  from  this  visitation  Avas  computed 
at  not  less  than  £3,500,000. 

At  this  time  the  cholera  also  revisited 
our  shores,  but  it  was  promptly  met  by  all 
the  resources  which  medical  skill  and  sani- 
tary precaution  could  supply.  The  plague 
culminated  in  the  fortniglit  between  the 
2lst  of  July  and  the  4th  of  August.  Then 
all  at  once  it  began  to  subside,  and  in  no 
long  time  disappeared.  The  total  mortality 
which  it  caused  was  computed  at  8000.  It 
was  incomparably  more  deadly  in  its  rav- 
ages on  the  Continent.  In  Austria  it  was 
calculated  that  at  least  100,000  persons 
were  swept  away  by  it. 

Far  greater  suffering  was  produced  by  the 
great  financial  collapse  which  occurred  in 
the  spring  of  18G6,  and  the  commercial 
embarrassments  and  disasters  which  were 
diffused  throughout  the  country.  During 
the  early  part  of  that  year  a  high  rate  of 
interest  indicated  unusual  pressure,  but 
excited  no  alarm.  In  April,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ordinary  stock  of  a 
notoriously  speculative  Kailway  Company 
was  advertised  for  sale  at  an  ajiparently 
ruinous  discount,  and  it  transpired  that 
several  great  railway  contractors  were  un- 
able to  obtain  a  continuance  of  the  advances 
on  which  their  solvency  depended.  The 
first  week  of  May  was  marked  by  increased 
disquiet  and  anxiety,  and  on  the  10th  of 
that  month  the  stoppage  of  the  great  dis- 
count establishment  of  Overend  &  Gurney 
produced  universal  consternation.  This 
business  had  been  transferred  only  a  year 


before  to  a  limited  joint-stock  company,  and 
shareholders  and  customers  had  relied  with 
equal  confidence  on  the  solvency  and  pros- 
perity of  the  undertaking.  At  the  time  of 
the  suspension  the  engagements  of  the 
Company  amounted  to  £19,000,000,  and 
traders  and  speculators  depended  on  its 
resources  for  a  proportionate  supply  oi 
accommodation.  No  single  bankruptcy  has 
ever  caused  so  great  a  shock  to  credit.  The 
following  day  produced  the  greatest  agita- 
tion that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  city. 
The  rate  of  discount,  which  was  already 
8  per  cent.,  rose  at  once  to  9,  and  the 
Government  was  compelled,  as  in  1847  and 
1857,  to  suspend  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
and  to  authorize  the  Bank  of  England  to 
issue  notes  beyond  the  legal  limit.  It  was 
rumoured  that  the  strongest  Joint-Stock 
Banks  were  almost  drained  of  their  money. 
Bankruptcy  after  bankruptcy  ensued.  The 
English  Joint-Stock  Bank  failed  ;  so  did  the 
Agra  and  jMasterman's,  the  Imperial  jMer- 
cantile  Credit  Association,  the  Consolidated 
Discount  Company,  and  other  new  Credit 
Companies  framed  on  the  French  model, 
as  well  as  several  great  railway  contractor 
firms  jireviously  believed  to  be  possessed 
of  great  resources.  These  financial  catas- 
trophes were  mainly  caused  by  the  large 
and  rapid  expansion  of  trade,  unsecured  by 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  pecuniary 
reserve.  The  new  system  of  limited  lia- 
bility had  tempted  large  numbers  of  smjiU 
and  inexperienced  capitalists  to  invest 
their  money  in  speculative  companies  liable 
to  large  and  repeated  calls  on  a  great  pro- 
portion of  their  shares.  They  were  thus 
taught  by  painful  experience  tliat  the 
limitation  of  their  liability  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  The  social  and  moral  evils 
which  resulted  from  these  disasters  were 
even  more  injurious  than  their  mere  pecuni- 
ary losses.  The  sufferers  often  belonged 
to  families  which  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
money.  Thousands  of  families  were  re- 
duced at  a  stroke  from  affluence  to  poverty; 
widows  and  elderly  single  ladies  with  no 
one  to  assist   them  were   stripped  of  all 
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they  possessed  and  turned  adrift  to  starve. 
There  was  in  consequence  a  large  diminu- 
tion of  expenditure  in  regard  to  all  public 
amusements  and  travelling,  and  of  receipts 
of  railways,  especially  those  which  de- 
pended on  '  pleasure  traffic'  Although 
the  rate  of  discount  speedOy  declined 
from  10  to  3i  per  cent.,  the  shock  given 
to  confidence  had  been  too  severe  to  be 
speedily  recovered.  But  though  the  ruin 
of  private  fortunes  had  been  so  great,  and 
the  sufferings  of  individuals  so  "painful,  the 
sources  of  public  wealth  were  fortunately 
uninjured,  and  the  public  revenue  showed 
the  same  buoyancy  which  for  a  good  many 
years  had  characterized  our  financial  sys- 
tem. In  spite  of  monetary  difficulties  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  had  not 
diminished ;  manufacturing  industry  had 
not  been  extraordinarily  depressed,  and 
there  had  been  no  diminution  in  the  stock 
of  useful  commodities  or  in  the  aggregate 
possessions  of  the  community. 

Ireland,  as  usual,  was  in  a  state  of  dis- 
affection and  disturbance.  It  had  been 
exemjited  from  the  scourge  of  the  rinder- 
pest, but  a  moral  epidemic  as  contagious, 
and  far  more  baneful,  at  this  time  over- 
spread a  great  part  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, and  arrested  the  material  progress  and 
prosperity  which  had  of  late  begun  to  dawn 
upon  it.  The  Fenian*  conspiracy,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  now  brought  to  light  was 
more  daring  in  its  objects,  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  formidable  in  its  nature,  than 
the  movements  which  for  some  years  had 
preceded  it.  It  was  organized  by  some  of 
the  Irish  settlers  in  tlie  United  States,  and 
was  intended  to  throw  off  by  force  the  su- 
premacy of  the  British  Crown,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  sovereignty  in  Ireland.  The 
Fenian  Society  had  its  generals,  its  officers 
both  civil  and  military,  its  common  funds 
and  financial  agencies,  its  secret  oaths,  pass- 
words, and  emblems,  its  laws  and  penalties, 
its  stores  of  concealed  arms  and  weapons, 

*  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Fionn  or 
Fimi,  a  celebrated  Irish  chieftain,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ire- 
land.    The  Fenians  were  the  peoijle  of  Finn. 


its  nightly  drills  and  training  of  men,  its 
correspondents  and  agents  in  various  quar- 
ters, its  official  journals,  and  even  its  popu- 
lar songs  and  ballads.  The  members  set 
themselves  industriously  to  gain  adherents 
in  every  quarter,  even  among  the  soldiers 
in  the  British  army  and  the  warders  in  the 
gaols.  They  boasted,  probably  not  without 
reason,  that  many  thousands  of  the  Irish 
who  had  fought  on  the  Xorthern  side  in  the 
American  Civil  ^Yar  were  now  eager  to  join 
the  Fenians  in  Ireland  in  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  British  Government;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  ringleaders  had  been 
liberally  provided  witli  money  by  their 
fellow-conspirators  in  the  United  States. 
Unlike  most  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  previous  treasonable  plots,  the  Fenians 
expressed  bitter  hostility  to  the  Bomish 
hierarchy  and  priesthood,  as  well  as  to  the 
Protestant  clergy.  The  members  of  this 
secret  society  were  in  consequence  de- 
nounced from  the  altar  in  the  strongest 
language,  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests 
both  in  Ireland  and  America,  as  the  worst 
enemies  both  of  rehgion  and  society.  The 
conspiracy  was  avowedly,  and  indeed  osten- 
tatiously, intended  to  bring  about  not  only 
the  overthrow  of  the  Queen's  authority,  but 
also  the  foi'cible  transfer  of  all  lauded  pro- 
perty from  its  present  possessors,  and  the 
subversion  of  all  religion.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Keogh,  'The  object  of  its  leaders 
was  to  extend  it  through  all  classes  of  the 
people,  but  especially  the  artisans  in  towns 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil;  its  ramifica- 
tions existed  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  the  States  of  America;  supplies  of  money 
and  of  arms  for  the  purposes  of  a  general 
insurrection  were  being  collected  not  only 
here  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  finally,  the  object  of  this  confederation 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen's  authority, 
the  separation  of  this  country  from  Great 
Britain,  the  destruction  of  our  present  con- 
stitution, the  establishment  of  some  demo- 
cratic or  military  despotism,  and  the  general 
division  of  every  description  of  property,  as 
the  result  of  a  successful  civil  war.' 
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The  Ciovernment  were  quite  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  energetic  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  these  treasonable 
plots  and  the  punishment  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Lord  Wodehouse,  the  Irish  Viceroy, 
and  the  other  officials  devised  and  carried 
out  their  measures  with  such  energy  and 
despatch  that,  before  any  alarm  could  be 
taken,  they  had  secured  the  persons  of 
O'Donovan  Eossa  (the  registered  proprietor 
of  the  Irish  People)  and  the  other  members 
of  the  staff  of  that  paper.  Shortly  after 
the  police  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
hiding-place  of  a  person  named  Stephens, 
the  'Head  Centre'  of  the  Fenians  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  apprehending  him,  along  with 
three  of  his  accomplices,  who  were  all  well 
supplied  with  money  and  arms.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  arrests  in  Dublin  a 
swoop  was  made  on  the  Fenians  in  Cork, 
and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  were  seized 
there.  Other  arrests  were  made  about  the 
same  time  at  Clonmel,  Killarney,  and  other 
towns,  and  very  soon  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  Fenian  leaders  were  in 
custody.  But  a  provoking  incident  occurred 
shortly  after  very  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  affairs  are  managed  in  Ireland. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  November, 
1865,  Stephens'  cell  in  Eichmond  Prison, 
Dublin,  was  found  empty,  and  though  a 
large  reward  was  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension, the  place  of  his  retreat  was  not 
discovered.  There  was  no  doubt  that  his 
escape  was  effected  through  the  aid  or  con- 
nivance of  some  of  the  persons  emploj'ed  in 
the  prison,  and  it  turned  out  that  Byrne, 
the  watchman,  who  was  taken  into  custody, 
M'as  a  Fenian.  An  investigation  into  the 
management  of  the  prison  showed  that 
very  great  negligence  habitually  prevailed, 
and  that  there  were  such  ample  facilities 
afforded  for  the  escape  of  prisoners  that 
scarcely  anyone  needed  to  remain  in  the 
gaol  who  chose  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities of  getting  free. 

A  Special  Commission  was  issued  for  the 
trial  of  the  accused  persons,  and  was  opened 
at  Dublin  on  the  27tli  of  November,  1865. 

VOL.   IV. 


The  documents  submitted  to  the  court,  in- 
cluding the  'Constitution  and  By-laws  of 
the  Brotherhood,'  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
real  nature  and  objects  of  the  organization. 
There  was  no  lack  of  evidence  to  prove 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  for, 
as  usual  in  Ireland,  there  was  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  informers,  who  hastened  to 
betray  their  confederates  and  to  give 
information  respecting  the  secret  councils 
and  machinations  of  the  '  Brotherhood.' 
It  was  proved  that  considerable  sums  of 
money,  transmitted  from  America,  had 
been  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  pikes, 
which  had  been  sent  in  great  quantities 
from  Dublin  to  various  places  in  the  coun- 
try. The  conspirators  did  not  belong  either 
to  the  class  of  farmers  or  of  the  rural  peas- 
antry, but  were  for  the  most  part  artisans 
and  mechanics,  a  degree  above  the  lowest 
class,  belonging  to  large  towns.  Those  who 
were  found  guilty  were  sentenced,  in  the 
more  aggi;avated  cases,  to  terms  of  penal 
servitude  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  years. 
The  counties  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  several  others,  were  from  time  to  time 
proclaimed  by  the  Government  under  the 
powers  of  the  'Peace  Preservation  Act,'  the 
military  forces  stationed  in  Ireland  were 
strengthened,  and  all  necessary  precautions 
were  taken  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 
But  the  insecurity  to  life  and  property 
which  was  produced  by  the  conduct  of  these 
wretched  plotters,  as  Earl  Grey  remarked, 
was  rather  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  dis- 
tress, and  exercised  a  most  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  that 
unhappy  country. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1SG6  a  Bill  was 
introduced  and  carried  through  Parliament 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  Ireland,  and  giving  authority  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  arrest  the  foreign  emis- 
saries who  were  industriously  engaged  in 
trying  to  mislead  the  Irish  people,  and  to 
seduce  the  Irish  soldiers  from  their  allegi- 
ance. It  was  unfortunately  not  accom- 
panied with  any  remedial  measure,  the 
great  majority  of  the  legislators  being  still 
15 
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blind  to  tlie  fact  that  so  long  as  the  body- 
politic  in  Ireland  continued  in  an  unhealthy 
condition  superficial  remedies  were  certain 
to  fail.  The  vigorous  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  this  new  Act  made  the  active  agents  of 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood  take  their  tiight  in 
great  niambei's  to  America,  and  suppressed 
for  a  time  the  operations  of  the  conspirators 
who  remained  in  Ireland.  Lord  Derby's 
Government,  however,  on  taking  office  found 
it  necessary  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  which  was 
readily  granted  by  Parliament,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  malady  of 
Fenianism  I'eappeared  in  all  its  former 
virulence,  compelling  the  Irish  Executive 
to  adopt  extraordinary  and  vigilant  precau- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
Fresh  regiments  were  sent  to  Ireland,  all 
the  suspected  points  were  strongly  guarded, 
and  armed  vessels  were  employed  to  watch 
those  parts  of  the  coast  where  it  was  appre- 
hended that  bands  of  Fenian  emi.ssaries 
from  America  might  attempt  a  landing. 
The  diligent  searches  of  the  police  for  arms 
discovered  great  cpiantities  of  rifles,  am- 
munition, revolvers,  pikes,  bayonets,  and 
such  like  warlike  implements  concealed  in 
Dublin  and  other  large  towns.  Numerous 
arrests  were  made  of  persons  implicated 
in  the  Fenian  plot  who  had  in  their  posses- 
sion arms,  treasonable  documents,  and  large 
siuiis  of  money.  Doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed whether  the  leaders  ever  really 
intended  to  commence  the  insurrection 
which  they  had  so  long  and  so  loudly 
threatened,  or  were  only  prevented  by  the 
vigilant  precautions  and  vigorous  measures 
of  the  Government.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  their  main  object  was 
merely  to  annoy  and  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
large  sums  of  money  from  their  dupes 
and  enjoying  the  self-importance  and  eclat 
conferred  by  their  position  as  patriotic 
vindicators  of  the  people's  rights.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  year  terminated  without  any 
attempt  to  realize  their  confident  boast 
that  the  usurping  power  of  Britain  would 


be  overthrown,  and  a  Eepublic  established 
by  force  of  arms  upon  Irish  soil. 

The  plots  and  machinations  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  were  not  confined  to  their 
native  country.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1866,  several  bands  of  these  Irish  conspira- 
tors had  the  insolence  to  invade  Canada 
from  the  United  States.  They  were  speedily 
checked  and  driven  back  by  the  Canadian 
Volunteers,  but  readily  found  an  asylum 
in  the  country  from  which  they  had  come. 
Some  of  these  marauders  were  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  Canadians,  others  were  dis- 
armed by  the  orders  of  the  President,  and 
an  ostensible  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  some  of  their  leaders.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  the  arms  were  restored, 
the  legal  proceedings  were  dropped,  and  the 
President  did  not  hesitate,  in  order  to  serve 
his  political  ends,  publicly  to  j)rofess  his 
.sympathy  for  the  Irish  cause.  His  Secre- 
tary of  State,  ill  a  discourteous  note  to  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce,  claimed  a  right  of  inter- 
ference with  Fenian  prisoners  in  Canada, 
and  the  President  himself  went  out  of  his 
way  to  apologize  for  the  filibustering  raid, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was 
a  violation  both  of  municipal  and  of  inter- 
national law.  It  was  the  obvious  intention 
of  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
to  outbid,  if  possible,  their  Eepiiblican  com- 
petitors for  the  fa\'Our  of  the  Irish  populace. 
The  Eepublicans,  however,  were  quite  as 
unscrupulous  as  the  Democratic  party  in 
their  efforts  to  gain  the  Irish  vote.  For  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  Fenian  conspira- 
tors, Mr.  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion introduced  two  Bills  into  the  House 
of  Picpresentatives,  providing  respectively 
for  the  admission  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces  into  the  Union,  and 
for  the  relaxation  of  the  Law  of  Neu- 
trality, which  had  already  proved  itself  not 
to  be  sufiiciently  stringent.  Mr.  Colfax, 
the  Speaker,  formally  received  the  Fenian 
President  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
in  both  cases  the  entire  Eepublican  party 
concurred  in  the  outraoe  on  international 
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comity.  After  such  enconragement  it  is 
not  surprising  that  ignorant  Irish  peasants 
underrated  the  power  of  Britain,  confi- 
dently expected  American  aid,  and  believed 
that  it  was  possible  to  establish  a  EepubHc 
in  Ireland. 

In  the  month  of  February  iu  tlie  follow- 
ing year  (1867)  the  Ministers  annovinced 
their  intention  to  restore  tlie  Habeas  Corpus 
to  Ireland.  A  few  days  after  a  band  of 
conspirators,  directed  by  former  officers  of 
the  United  States'  army,  planned  a  surprise 
of  the  arsenal  at  Chester,  which  contained 
a  large  stock  of  arms  and  annnunition,  and 
was  very  insufliciently  guarded.  After  seiz- 
ing the  Castle,  they  were  to  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires,  make  for  Holyhead,  seize  on 
.some  vessels  there,  and  set  sail  for  Ireland. 
The  plot,  however,  failed  in  consequence 
of  secret  biit  timely  information  having 
been  given  to  the  chief  of  tlie  Liverpool 
police.  The  whole  body  of  the  conspira- 
tors unfortunately  escaped  witli  impunity. 
It  subserpiently  transpired  that  the  Fenians 
in  New  York  had  organized  and  sent  over 
to  this  country  a  band  of  fifty,  whose  special 
mission  it  was  to  resuscitate  the  'Brotlier- 
hood,'  which  was  in  a  depressed  state. 
Under  the  leadership  of  these  filibusterers 
insurrections  commenced  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  but  they  proved  completely 
abortive.  A  party  of  Fenians,  800  in  num- 
ber, assembled  in  arms  at  Cahirciveen,  in 
Kerry,  and  robbed  and  destroyed  a  coast- 
guard station  at  Ivells,  but  on  the  approach 
of  a  body  of  troops  they  took  refuge  in 
the  Toomes  Mountains.  Similar  risings  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  and 
of  Drogheda,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of 
compelling  the  Government  to  divide  its 
military  force.  But  the  services  of  the 
military  were  scarcely  needed  to  crush  these 
petty  attempts  at  rebellion;  the  police 
proved  almost  alone  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Attacked  in  small  detachments, 
or  besieged  in  lonely  barracks  in  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary .  and  Louth,  they 
everywhere  repelled  and  defeated  their  as- 
sailants, and  in  a  few  days  the  insurrection 


was  suppressed  almost  without  bloodshed, 
while  many  of  the  chief  conspirators  were 
captured  and  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge 
of  treason.  The  juries  without  hesitation 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  upon  them.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  bloodless  collapse  of 
the  insurrection  a  general  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  a  milder  punishment  should 
be  inflicted,  and  the  Government  in  conse- 
quence commuted  the  capital  sentence  in 
favour  even  of  the  chief  conspirators. 

Clemency  was,  however,  completely 
thrown  away  upon  the  dastardly  crew, 
who  considered  that  no  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  and  no  amount  of  suffering,  ought 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of 
their  object.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
the  activity  of  the  conspirators  was  once 
more  transferred  to  England.  A  prison  van 
containing  two  Fenian  leaders  of  the  names 
of  Kelly  and  Deasy,  who  were  lacing  con- 
veyed to  the  borough  gaol,  was  attacked  on 
the  18th  of  September  iu  the  suburbs  of 
Manchester  by  a  number  of  armed  Fenians, 
who  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  pri- 
soners. A  sergeant  of  police  who  refu.sed 
to  give  up  his  charge  was  killed,  and  Kelly 
and  Deasy  were  rescued  and  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  concealment.  Several  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  the  outrage  were  captured,  and 
brought  to  trial  under  a  Special  Commission 
on  the  28th  of  October.  Five  of  them — 
Allen,  Larkin,  O'Brien,  Conder  or  Shor&,  and 
Maguire — were  found  guiltyand  condemned 
to  death.  It  was  pleaded  in  their  defence 
that  their  intention  was  only  to  rescue  the 
prisoners,  and  that  the  death  of  the  police- 
man was  not  intentional.  Maguire  declared 
that  he  never  was  near  the  spot  on  the  day 
of  the  rescue,  and  that  he  had  been  arrested 
by  mistake.  He  was  a  loyal  private  in  the 
Marines,  had  served  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  had  no  connection  either  with 
the  Fenians  or  the  plot.  An  inquiry  subse- 
quently made  by  the  Government  showed 
that  his  story  was  true,  and  he  was  par- 
doned. Shore,  who  was  an  American  by 
citizen.ship,  was  reprieved.     Though  he  liad 
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taken  part  in  the  rescue  he  was  unarmed, 
and  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  engaged 
in  tlirowing  stones  to  keep  back  the  crowd. 
The  other  three  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law.  Strenuous  eflbrts  were  made  to 
procure  a  commutation  of  their  sentence, 
which  the  threats  of  their  associates  and 
fellow-countrymen  to  fire  both  Manchester 
and  Salford  if  their  petition  was  not  granted 
tended  greatly  to  neutralize.  Lord  Derby, 
who  was  then  the  head  of  the  Government, 
peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any  appeal 
in  their  behalf,  and  the  law  was  allowed  to 
take  its  course.  A  funeral  procession  in  hon- 
our of  the  three  misguided  men  w^is  organized 
in  London,  and  subsequently  similar  cele- 
brations took  place  in  Dublin  and  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Ireland.  The  Govern- 
ment at  first  refused  to  interfere  with  these 
proceedings,  which  were  undoubtedly  cal- 
culated, if  not  intended,  to  provoke  counter 
demonstrations  and  riots.  At  length,  on 
the  2nd  of  December,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  against  the  Fenian  pirocessions.  En- 
couraged by  the  timidity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  leaders  hud  resolved  to  hold 
similar  demonstrations  in  the  principal 
towns  in  the  North  of  England;  but  the 
design  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion was  prepared  to  support  the  local 
authorities  in  maintaining  order. 

A  crowning  act  of  atrocity  roused  against 
these  dastardly  miscreants  the  indignation 
of  the  whole  community.  The  success  of 
tlie  Manchester  Fenians  in  rescuing  Kelly 
and  Deasy  seems  to  have  excited  the 
Fenians  of  the  metropolis  to  attempt  a 
second  rescue  in  the  heart  of  London,  in  a 
manner,  however,  which  would  allow  them- 
selves an  opportunity  to  make  their  escape, 
though  it  would  almost  certainly  destroy  a 
number  of  innocent  persons.  Two  Fenian 
prisoners,  named  Burke  and  Casey,  were 
confined  in  the  Clerkenwell  House  of  De- 
tention uuder  a  remand.  Some  of  their 
sympathizers  resolved  to  blow  up  theii- 
place  of  confinement  in  order  to  effect  their 
release.    On  the  13th  of  December  a  barrel 


of  gunpowder  was  placed  by  two  men  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  prison,  and  exjjloded  by 
means  of  a  match  and  a  fusee.  At  the 
moment  when  the  villains  lighted  it  and 
then  ran  away  a  number  of  children  were 
lilaying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
barrel,  and  several  men  and  women  were 
standing  in  the  street.  The  explosion 
shook  the  whole  metropolis,  and  was  heard 
for  miles  around.  About  sixty  yards  of 
the  prison  wall  were  l)lown  in,  and  as  it 
bounded  the  yard  in  which  the  j)risoners 
were  exercised  dail}^,  if  they  had  been 
there  at  the  time  they  w'ould  have  run 
a  great  risk  of  being  killed,  or  at  least 
of  being  severely  injured.  Numbers  of 
small  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
shattered  to  pieces.  Six  persons  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  six  more  died  soon  after  of  the 
injuries  they  had  received,  and  about  120 
individuals — men,  women,  and  children — 
were  woimded. 

Information  of  the  intended  outrage  had 
Ijeen  secretly  conveyed  to  the  authorities  at 
Scotland  Yard,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  effected  was  particularly  men- 
tioned. In  consequence  of  this  warning 
the  governor  of  the  House  of  Detention  had 
the  prisoners  confined  to  their  cells  at  the 
time  when  it  was  usual  for  them  to  take 
exercise  in  the  yard.  But  it  is  quite  in- 
exi:)licable  why  the  police  authorities,  thus 
put  on  their  guard,  did  not  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  such  scheme 
being  carried  into  effect.  A  reward  of  £400 
was  oflered  for  the  discovery  of  the  mis- 
creants who  had  planned  and  perpetrated 
this  atrocious  crime.  Six  men  and  a  woman 
were  arrested,  and  after  frequent  remands 
had  taken  place,  five  of  the  men  and  the 
woman  were  committed  for  trial  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  on  the  charge  of 
treason-felony.  They  had  frequently  visited 
the  prisoners,  and  were  seen  lurking  about 
the  prison  just  before  the  explosion  occurred. 
The  proceedings  against  the  woman  and  one 
of  the  men  were  withdrawn,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  no  case  against  them ; 
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three  others  were  acquitted,  after  a  long- 
trial,  as  the  evidence  adduced  was  not  con- 
clusive; one  man,  of  the  name  of  Barrett, 
was  convicted  and  executed.  The  effect  of 
these  base  and  cowardly  outrages  was  of 
course  most  prejudicial  to  the  cause  they 
were  intended  to  promote.  Public  indig- 
nation was  excited  to  white  heat  against 
men  who,  in  order  to  aflbrd  a  bare  possi- 
bility of  escape  to  two  of  their  accomplices, 
with  a  far  greater  chance  that  they  might 
themselves  be  killed  by  the  means  used  for 
rescuing  them,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use 
of  an  agency  which  necessarily  implied  the 
death,  torture,  and  mutilation  of  a  large 
number  of  inoffensive  people  who  happened 
to  live  near  the  prison  that  it  was  wished 
to  break  open.  It  was  felt  that  the  object 
which  men  of  such  a  selfish  and  reckless 
character  had  in  view  must  be  bad  when 
such  means  were  rec[uired  to  support  it. 
It  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  this  horrible 
crime  was  planned  by  Americanized  IrLsli 
emissaries,  but  a  popular  writer  of  the 
present  day,  a  member  of  the  Home  Paile 
party  in  Parliament,  avers  that  the  Fenian 
movement  was  entirely  Irish  in  its  charac- 
ter; so,  we  may  add,  were  the  foul  deeds 
by  which  it  was  promoted.  The  perpe- 
trators of  the  outrages  and  shocking 
murders  in  1882  are  the  worthy  de- 
scendants of  the  Fenians  of  18G6  and  1867. 
If  these  crimes  led  some  statesmen  to  see 
that  thorough  remedies  were  required 
for  the  deep-seated  disease  of  the  body- 
politic  in  Ireland,  they  had  also  the  effect 
of  making  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  England  and  Scotland  feel  an  aversion 
to  any  further  concessions  to  a  people  so 
thoroughly  demoralized,  so  unfit  to  enjoy 
constitutional  privileges  and  to  discharge 
constitutional  duties. 

Earl  Piussell's  Government  were  called  on 
at  once  to  encounter  troubles  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  A  petty  war  had  for  some 
time  been  waged  with  the  Maories  in  New 
Zealand,  arising  out  of  disputes  between 
the  natives  and  the  New  Zealand  Company 
concerning  their  respective   rights  to  the 


lands  in  the  colony.  Disimtes  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  arose  between  tlie 
Governor,  who  represents  the  Crown  and  has 
the  disposal  of  the  regular  troops,  and  his 
Colonial  Ministers.  The  organized  rebellion 
conducted  in  the  name  of  the  native  king 
was  partially  suppressed,  but  fresh  disturb- 
ances were  fi-equently  occurring  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Governor,  at  the 
request  of  the  Assembly,  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  devise  methods  of  admitting 
natives  to  a  share  in  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, with  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Maories  a  final  op^aortunity  of  amalgamat- 
ing with  a  superior  race.  But  their  claims 
to  separate  organization,  to  native  sover- 
eignty, and  to  the  tribal  possession  of  land 
were  peremptorily  refused  both  by  the 
Home  and  the  Colonial  authorities ;  and 
past  experience  and  present  appearances 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Maories,  like 
other  savage  races,  will  gradually  disappear 
before  the  advance  of  civilization. 

A  much  more  serious  and  troublesome 
affair  occurred  in  Jamaica.  That  colony 
had  long  been  in  a  disturbed  condition,  and 
after  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  effects  of 
that  system  and  of  the  scandalous  mis- 
government  of  the  Assembly  still  continued 
to  be  felt  by  the  coloured  population.  '  I 
sujipose  there  is  no  island  or  place  in  the 
world,'  said  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cockburn, 
'  in  which  there  has  been  so  much  of  in- 
surrection and  disorder  as  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  There  is  no  place  in  which  the 
curse  that  attaches  to  slavery,  both  as 
regards  the  master  and  the  slave,  has  been 
more  strikingly  illustrated.'  It  is  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  negroes 
of  Jamaica  had  to  complain  of  some  very 
serious  wrongs,  and  that  in  disputes  with 
the  white  people  they  seldom  got  justice. 
Disputes  had  arisen  respecting  the  posses- 
sion of  what  M-ere  called  '  back  lands,'  from 
which  some  negroes  had  been  evicted,  and 
the  coloured  population  were  in  consequence 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  While 
matters  were  in  this  position  some  disturb- 
ances took  place  at  Morant  Bay,  a  small 
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town  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island. 
On  the  7th  October,  1SC5,  a  number  of  men, 
armed  with  sticks  and  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music,  rescued  a  prisoner  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  police.  In  consequence  of  this  out- 
rage warrants  were  issued  by  the  Gustos,  or 
chief  magistrate  of  the  parish  in  which 
Morant  Bay  is  situated,  for  the  arrest  of 
twenty-eight  jiersons  who  had  taken  part 
iu  the  previous  disturbances.  When  the 
warrants  were  about  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  the  police  attempted  to  arrest  a 
leading  negro  agitator  named  Paul  Bogle, 
the  mob  offered  a  strenuous  resistance.  The 
police  were  overpowered  and  compelled  to 
swear  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the  negroes.  On  the  10th,  while  the  Magis- 
trates were  holding  a  meeting  in  the  court- 
house, a  considerable  body  of  negroes,  armed 
with  sticks,  guns,  and  the  '  cutlasses  used  in 
the  work  of  the  sugar-cane-  fields,'  appeared 
in  the  town  and  made  for  the  court-house, 
in  front  of  which  the  local  volunteer  force 
was  drawn  up.  The  Eiot  Act  was  read,  but 
without  effect,  and  a  shower  of  stones  was 
thrown  at  the  volunteers,  who  in  return 
fired  a  volley  and  killed  several  of  the 
rioters.  The  mob  then  attacked  the  court- 
house, which  was  set  on  fire;  the  small 
body  of  volunteers  was  overpowered ;  eight- 
een persons,  including  the  Gustos,  were 
killed,  and  about  thirty  were  wounded. 
During  the  following  three  da3^s  a  large 
body  of  insurgents  made  a  raid  upon  the 
estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Morant  Bay, 
plundering  the  houses  and  maltreating  and 
murdering  the  white  inhabitants. 

When  the  news  of  this  outbreak  reached 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Edward  John 
Eyre,  at  Spanish  Town,  he  immediately  sent 
a  body  of  troops  by  sea  to  Morant  Bay. 
They  found  that  the  insurrection  had  com- 
pletely collapsed,  and  that  the  negroes  who 
had  taken  part  in  it  had  vanished.  There 
had  in  reality  been  no  organized  attempt  at 
rebellion.  The  outbreak  liad  to  all  appear- 
ance been  the  work  of  a  turbulent  mob, 
who  had  originally  intended  nothing  more 
than  the  rescue  of  their  friends  from  the 


hands  of  the  authorities,  but  iu  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  had  proceeded  to 
brutal  outrages  and  murders.  The  Gom- 
mission  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  '  origin, 
nature,  and  circumstances  '  of  the  disturb- 
ances were,  however,  of  opinion  that '  there 
was  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  riot- 
ers a  preconcerted  plan,  that  murder  was 
distinctly  contemplated,'  and  that  '  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  disturbers  of  order  was 
the  obtaining  of  land  free  from  the  payment 
of  rent.'  On  the  loth  of  Octoljer  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  comprising 
the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  island, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Kingston, 
under  martial  law.  The  Governor  himself 
proceeded,  with  a  man-of-war  and  a  gunboat, 
to  Port  Morant  and  other  places  on  the 
coast  where  disaffection  was  supposed  to 
prevail,  and  returned  to  Kingston  on  the 
17th.  What  follows  had  best  be  given  in 
his  own  words : — 

'  I  fintl  everywhere  the  most  unmistakable  evi- 
dence tliat  Mr.  George  WiHiam  Gordon,  a  coloured 
member  of  tlie  House  of  Assembly,  had  not  only 
been  mixed  up  iu  the  matter,  but  was  himself, 
through  his  ovm  misrepresentation  and  seditious 
language  addressed  to  the  ignorant  black  people, 
the  chief  cause  and  origin  of  the  whole  rebellion. 
Mr.  Gordon  was  now  in  Kingston,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  what  action  should  be  taken 
with  regard  to  him.  Having  obtained  a  deposition 
on  oath  that  certain  seditious  printed  notices  had 
been  sent  through  the  post  office,  directed  in  his 
handwriting,  to  the  parties  who  have  been  leaders 
in  the  rebellion,  I  at  once  called  upon  the  Gustos 
to  issue  a  warrant  and  capture  him.  For  some 
little  time  he  managed  to  evade  cajiture,  but 
finding  that  sooner  or  later  it  was  inevitable 
he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  General  O'Connori 
and  there  gave  himself  up.*  I  at  once  had  him 
placed  on  board  the  Wolverine  for  safe  custody 
and  conveyance  to  Morant  Bay.  .  .  .  Con- 
sidering it  right  iu  the  abstract,  and  desirable  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  that  whilst  the  poor  black  men 
who  had  been  mtsled  were  undergoing  condign 
punishment,  the  chief  instigator  of  all  the  evils 
should  not  go  unpunished,  I  at  once  took  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  his  capture.' 

*  This  aissertion  is  at  variance  with  the  statements 
of  the  Commissioners ;  they  mention  that  Gordon  was 
recommended  by  his  friends  to  retire,  but  lie  positively 
refused,  and  remained  where  he  was. 
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Mr.  Gordon,  wlio  was  seized  aud  carried 
off  from  his  place  of  residence  in  this  sum- 
mary and  high-handed  manner,  was  the 
son  of  an  English  planter  by  a  woman  of 
colour.  He  was  well  educated,  and  had 
inherited  some  proi3erty  from  his  father. 
He  was  a  person  of  strong  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  had  joined  the  Baptist  Church, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  held  the  posi- 
tion of  a  preacher.  He  had  been  a  magis- 
trate, but  was  dismissed  from  the  office  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  used  violent  language 
in  making  accusations  against  another  jus- 
tice. He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  what 
he  considered  the  rights  of  the  negroes,  had 
taken  part  in  getting  up  meetings  of  the 
coloured  population,  at  which  he  had  spoken 
strongly  as  to  their  wrongs.  He  had  re- 
peatedly made  appeals  to  the  Colonial  Office 
in  London  against  the  acts  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Council.  He  had  in  consequence 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  coloured  popula- 
tion, who  certainly  needed  some  one  at  this 
time  to  vindicate  their  cause.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  he  came  frequently 
into  collision  with  tlie  authorities  and  with 
Governor  Eyre  himself,  and  was  not  un- 
naturally regarded  by  them  as  a  most 
troublesome  agitator.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed Churchwarden,  but  was  declared 
disqualified  for  the  office  because  he  was  a 
'  native  Baptist.'  He  brought  an  action  to 
recover  what  he  regarded  as  his  right,  which 
was  pending  when  the  insurrection  took 
place.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  where  he  was  no  doubt  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Governor  and  the  other 
authorities  of  the  island,  and  they  were 
evidently  on  the  watch  to  find  some  occa- 
sion against  him.  If  Governor  Eyre  had 
been  a  judicious  person,  he  would  have  been 
particularly  cautious  in  his  treatment  of  a 
man  like  CJordon,  in  order  that  any  pro- 
ceedin"s  taken  against  him  shoidd  not  have 
the  appearance  of  being  dictated  by  per- 
sonal animosity.  But  he  seems  to  have  at 
once  adopted  the  conclusion  urged  upon 
him  by  other  persons  iu  Kingston,  that 


Gordon  was  responsible  for  the  insurrec- 
tion, because  he  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  agitating  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  the  blacks.  It  would  have 
been  every  whit  as  reasonable  to  have  held 
the  leaders  of  the  Eeform  agitation  respon- 
sible for  tiie  Bristol  riots. 

Gordon  was  tried  on  Saturday,  October 
21st,  by  a  court-martial  composed  of  two 
young  navy  lieutenants  and  an  ensign  in 
one  of  her  Majesty's  West  India  regiments. 
He  was  charged  with  high  treason  and 
sedition,  and  inciting  to  murder  and  re- 
bellion, was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  The  sentence  was  approved  by 
Brigadier  Nelson,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  troops  sent  to  IMorant  Bay,  and  by  the 
Governor,  and  was  carried  into  efteet  on 
Monday,  October  23rd.  Tlie  unfortunate 
man  bore  his  fate  in  a  calm  and  heroic 
sj^irit,  and  to  the  last  protested  his  inno- 
cence of  any  share  in  the  insurrection.  Just 
before  l>is  death  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
wife  in  a  pathetic,  dignified,  and  manly 
letter,  which  excited  gi-eat  sympathy  for 
him  in  this  country. 

'  I  do  not  deserve  thi.s  .sentence,'  lie  .said,  '  for  I 
never  advised  or  took  part  iu  any  insurrection. 
All  I  ever  did  was  to  recommend  the  people  who 
complained  to  seek  redress  in  a  legitimate  way, 
and  if  in  tliis  I  erred,  or  have  been  misrepresented, 
I  do  not  tliiuk  I  deserve  tlie  extreme  sentence. 
It  is,  however,  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father 
that  I  should  thus  suft'er  in  obeyinj;  His  command 
to  relieve  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  prott^et,  a.s 
far  as  I  was  able,  tlie  oppressed.  I  certainly  little 
expected  this  ;  you  must  do  the  best  you  can,  and 
the  Lord  will  help  you,  and  do  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  death  your  poor  husband  will  have  suffered. 
The  judges  seemed  against  me,  and  from  the  rigid 
manner  of  the  court,  I  could  not  get  in  all  the 
explanation  I  intended.  The  man  Anderson  made 
an  unfounded  statement,  and  .so  did  Gordon,  but 
his  testimony  was  different  from  the  deposition. 
The  judges  took  the  former  and  erased  the  latter. 
It  seemed  that  I  was  to  be  sacrificed.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  man  Bogle.  I  never  advised  him 
to  the  act  or  acts  which  have  brought  me  to 
this  end.' 

For  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Gordon 
martial  law  was  continued  in  its  full  force. 
The  troops  marched  through  the  districts 
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alleged  to  be  disafFected,  and  though  they 
nowhere  met  with  the  slightest  resistance 
they  burned  the  villages,  and  flogged,  shot, 
and  hanged  the  negroes,  both  men  and 
women,  without  mercy,  ilen  were  hanged 
and  women  flogged  merely  '  suspect  of  be- 
ing suspect.'  Some  were  shot  for  running 
away  and  failing  to  stop  when  ordered  to 
do  so.  Xumbers  were  put  to  death  without 
trial.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  were  tried 
by  court-martial  were  convicted  and  shot 
upon  hearsay  evidence  of  the  weakest  and 
most  scandalous  character.  The  mounted 
soldiers  of  the  "West  India  Eegiment  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  the  merciless 
and  lawless  slaughter  of  the  negroes.  One 
of  them,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
barbarity,  shot  no  fewer  than  ten  persons 
in  succession,  without  trial  or  inquiry,  in 
the  presence  of  the  head  constable  and  sev- 
eral other  persons,  who  made  no  attempt 
to  prevent  the  butchery.  Great  numbers 
of  women  were  stripped  and  flogged  with 
savage  glee.  Upwards  of  GOO  persons  of 
both  sexes  were  flogged,  some  of  them 
under  circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty. 
'At  first,'  the  Commissioners  say,  'an  ordi- 
nary cat  was  used,  but  afterwards,  for  the 
punishment  of  men,  wires  were  twisted 
round  tlie  cords,  and  the  different  tails  so 
constructed  were  knotted.'  '  It  is  painful 
to  think,'  they  add,  '  that  any  man  should 
have  used  such  an  instrument  for  the  tor- 
turing of  his  fellow-creatures.'  The  Com- 
missioners, after  detailing  these  and  other 
facts  of  the  same  kind,  and  stating  that 
439  persons  were  put  to  death,  summed  up 
their  report  by  declaring  that  '  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  were  excessive;  that  the 
punishment  of  death  was  unnecessarily 
frequent,  that  the  floggings  were  reckless, 
and  at  Bath  positively  barbarous ;  and  that 
the  burning  of  1000  houses  was  wanton 
and  cruel.' 

The  news  of  these  proceedings  produced 
an  extraordinary  sensation  in  this  country, 
and  the  execution  of  Gordon  was  at  once 
pronounced  a  murder  b}'  the  great  body  of 
the  people.     A  numerous  and  highly  in- 


fluential deputation  waited  upon  Mr.  Card- 
well,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  instituting  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  whole  affair,  and  recalling 
Governor  Eyre.  The  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  comply  with  these  requests. 
The  Governor  was  suspended,  and  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  was  sent  out,  consisting 
of  Sir  Henry  Storks,  who  had  displayed 
great  administrative  ability  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  Mr. 
Russell  Gurney,  Recorder  of  London ;  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  rVIaule,  Recorder  of  Leeds.  They 
were  instructed  to  investigate  tlie  whole 
history  of  the  disturbances,  and  '  the  meas- 
ures adopted  in  the  course  of  their  suppres- 
sion.' The  Commissioners  made  a  full, 
complete,  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the 
whole  circumstances,  and  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

In  their  report,  which  was  presented  in 
April,  1866,  while  giving  due  commen- 
dation to  Governor  Eyre  for  '  the  skUl, 
promptitude,  and  vigour  which  he  mani- 
fested during  the  early  stages  of  the  insur- 
rection,' they  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  the  'continuance  of  martial  law  for  a 
longer  than  the  necessary  period,'  and  con- 
demned in  most  decided  terms  the  '  conduct 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  suppression '  of 
the  insurrection.  With  regard  to  the  case 
of  George  "William  Gordon,  the  Commis- 
sioners reported  that '  we  cannot  see  in  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  any  suffi- 
cient proof  either  of  his  complicity  in  the 
outbreak  at  ]\Iorant  Baj',  or  of  his  having 
been  a  party  to  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  Government.'  Thej^  indeed,  declared 
that  the  conclusion  which  they  had  arrived 
at  in  his  case  was  '  decisive  as  to  the  non- 
existence of  such  a  conspiracy.'  The  report 
of  the  Commissioners  having  thus  placed  it 
beyond  question  that  deeds  of  'horrid  cruelty 
had  been  perpetrated'  in  Jamaica  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  times,  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  to  l.iring  to  justice 
the  man  by  whose  authority,  or  under  whose 
sanction,  these  deeds  were  done.  Some  of 
the    subordinate    officers  branded   by  the 
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Commissioners  were  tried  by  court-martial 
and  dismissed  the  service,  but  it  was  held 
that  public  justice  was  not  satisfied  so  long 
as  Governor  Eyre  was  allowed  to  escape 
due  punishment  for  his  misdeeds.  An  asso- 
ciation, called  the  Jamaica  Committee,  was 
formed  for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  liim  and 
his  subordinates  to  account.  A  counter 
association  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  him.  The  Conservative  Attor- 
ney-General, Sir  J.  Eolt,  was  called  upon  to 
take  proceedings  against  the  ex-Governor 
of  Jamaica,  but  declined  to  prosecute,  and 
the  Jamaica  Committee  themselves  com- 
menced a  prosecution  against  him,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  bills  of  indict- 
ment beyond  the  initiatory  stage.  Tliey 
were  always  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury. 
One  of  these  unsuccessful  attempts 
afforded  tlie  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England 
(Sir  Alexander  Cockburn)  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
which,  with  rare  ability,  stated  the  facts  of 
the  case,  analyzed  the  evidence,  and  laid 
down  the  legal  limits  of  the  military  power 
even  in  cases  of  insurrection.  The  whole 
proceedings,  from  first  to  last,  in  Gordon's 
case  were  grossly  illegal.  He  was  arrested 
at  a  place  where  martial  law  did  not  exist, 
where  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  were  open, 
and  where  he  could  have  been  tried  with 
all  due  legal  forms  and  safeguards,  and  M'as 
forcibly  conveyed  to  a  place  where  martial 
law  had  been  proclaimed.  He  might  have 
been  detained  for  security,  if  that  liad  been 
deemed  necessary,  on  board  a  British  man- 
of-war,  and  allowed  time  and  opportunity 
to  prepare  his  defence  and  to  summon  wit- 
nesses to  prove  his  innocence.  But,  instead, 
he  Avas  hurriedly  brought  to  trial  before  an 
incompetent  and  grossly  illegal  tribunal, 
constituted  in  a  manner  wholly  without 
authority  or  precedent.  The  prisoner,  thus 
brought  by  unlawful  means  before  an  ille- 
gal tribunal,  was  tried  and  condemned  upon 
testimony  composed  of  vague  rumours, 
hearsay  talk,  statements  made  when  Gor- 
don was  not  present,  and  '  depositions  made 
apparently   to   supplement   evidence   pre- 
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viously  given  and  not  thouglit  strong 
enough.'  'After  the  most  careful  perusal 
of  the  evidence  given  against  him,'  said 
Chief-Justice  Cockburn,  'I  come  irresisti- 
bly to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  man  had 
been  tried  upon  that  evidence  ! — I  must 
correct  myself — he  could  not  have  been 
tried  upon  that  evidence.  I  was  going  too 
far — a  great  deal  too  far — in  assuming  that 
he  could.  He  could  not  have  been  tried 
upon  that  evidence.  Three-fourths — I  had 
almost  said  nine-tenths — of  the  evidence 
upon  which  that  man  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death,  was  evidence  which, 
according  to  no  known  rules — not  only  of 
ordinary  law,  but  of  military  law — accord- 
ing to  no  rules  of  right  or  justice  could 
possibly  have  been  admitted  ;  and  it  never 
could  have  been  admitted  if  a  competent 
judge  had  presided,  or  if  there  had  been 
the  advantage  of  a  military  officer  of  any 
experience  in  the  practice  of  courts-martial.' 
Such  as  tlie  so-called  evidence  was,  even  if 
it  had  been  admissible  and  true,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief-Justice,  it  was  fitted 
to  prove  the  innocence  ratlier  than  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner.  '  So  far,'  lie  said,  '  from 
there  being  any  evidence  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Gordon  intended  this  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  the  evidence,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
bability of  the  case,  appears  to  be  exactly 
the  other  way.' 

The  great  body  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  cordially  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief -Justice,  and  regarded  Governor 
Eyre's  conduct  as  utterly  mdefensible.  It 
was,  indeed,  urged  on  the  other  side  that 
though  he  acted  illegally  he  liad  crushed 
the  rebellion,  and  that  the  merciless  punish- 
ments which  he  inflicted  on  the  blacks 
saved  the  lives  of  the  whites.  'Consider,'  it 
was  said  by  one  of  his  defenders,  '  what  the 
horrors  of  a  successful  outbreak  in  Jamaica 
might  be,  or  even  of  an  outbreak  su<;cessful 
for  a  few  days ;  consider  what  blood  its 
repression  would  cost  even  to  the  negroes 
themselves,  and  then  say  whether  anyone 
ought  to  shrink  from  inflicting  a  few  super- 
fluous floggings  and  hangings  if  these  would 
16 
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help  to  strike  terror  and  make  new  rebellion 
impossible  ?  Even  the  flogging  of  women 
— disagreeable  work,  no  doubt,  for  English 
soldiers  to  have  to  do — if  it  struck  terror 
into  their  husbands  and  brothers,  and  thus 
discouraged  rebellion,  would  it  not,  too,  be 
justified?'  Such  a  mode  of  defending  tlie 
Jamaica  atrocities — as  illogical  as  it  is  im- 
moral— would  justify  any  extent  of  cruelty 
and  any  number  of  official  murders,  pro- 
vided the  perpetrators  of  these,  deeds  were 
of  opinion  that  torturing  and  killing  the 
innocent  woidd  strike  terror  into  the  guilty 
and  prevent  rebellion.  But  the  apologists 
for  Governor  Eyre  and  his  subordinates 
persistently  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  insurrection  had  collapsed  as  suddenly 
as  it  commenced ;  that  it  was  at  an  end 
before  the  soldiers  began  to  burn  houses, 
flog  women,  and  shoot  and  hang  men ;  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
the  hurried  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon,  for 
he  was  as  well  secured  on  board  a  British 
man-of-war  as  he  would  have  been  in  a 
British  prison;  and  he  could,  therefore, 
without  any  injury  to  the  public  welfare, 
have  been  reserved  for  a  fair  and  legal  trial, 
and  deliberate  punishment  if  he  had  been 
found  to  deserve  it.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  Jamaica  authorities  and  old  slave- 
holders, knowing  well  that  the  negroes  had 
real  and  serious  grievances  to  comjjlain 
of,  were  panic-stricken  when  the  news  of 
the  insurrection  reached  them,  and  that 
Governor  Eyre,  instead  of  preserving  the 
calmness  and  tirmness  befitting  his  official 
position,  became  infected  with  the  panic 
and  lost  his  head.  Overpowering  terror 
and  not  deliberate  cruelty  led  to  what  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  termed 
'grave  acts  of  undoubted  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion, and  injustice.'  Governor  Eyre's  official 
career  was  of  course  at  an  end,  but  the 
Government,  not  much  to  their  credit,  de- 
cided that  he  should  be  reimbursed  from 
the  public  funds  for  the  expenses  he  had 
incurred  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings 
taken  against  him. 

It  was  quite  understood  that  Lord  Palm- 


erston's  disinclination  to  alter  and  extend 
the  Eeform  Bill  was  acquiesced  in  by  all 
parties  during  the  life  of  that  skilful  and 
successful  statesman.  But  as  soon  as  he 
passed  away  the  truce  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  came  to  an  end.  The 
advanced  Liberals  immediately  pressed 
their  claims,  and  Earl  Eussell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  quite  prepared  to  accede  to 
their  demands.  The  Premier  had  for  some 
years  past  indicated  an  anxious  desire  to 
associate  his  name  once  more  with  a  meas- 
ure of  Parliamentary  Eeform,  but  his  efforts 
had  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  once  more  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  he  fancied  that  he  could 
renew  his  proposal  to  amend  and  extend 
the  system  of  representation  in  more  propi- 
tious circumstances,  and  with  much  greater 
chances  of  success.  Accordingly,  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  Her  Majesty  inti- 
mated in  the  speech  from  the  throne  that 
she  had  directed  information  to  be  procured 
in  reference  to  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
election  of  members  of  I'arliament,  and 
that  when  the  information  was  complete 
'  the  attention  of  Parliament  wUl  be  called 
to  the  result  thus  obtained,  with  a  view  to 
such  improvements  in  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  may 
tend  to  strengthen  our  free  institutions  and 
conduce  to  the  public  welfare.'  The  pru- 
dence of  this  step  was  doubted  by  many  who- 
were  not  unfriendly  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise.  Lord  I'almerston  is  reported  to 
have  bequeathed  to  future  Ministers  the 
advice  never  to  introduce  a  Eeform  Bill  in 
the  first  session  of  a  new  Parliament,  and 
there  were  cogent  reasons  why  his  success- 
ors should  have  followed  this  prescient 
advice.  The  country  was  quiescent  on  the 
subject;  there  was  no  strong  desire  ex- 
pressed in  any  quarter  for  an  amendment 
of  the  Eeform  Bdl.  And  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  who  had  just  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  keenly-contested 
and  costly  election,  were  not  likely  to 
regard  with  much  favour  a  measure  which, 
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if  it  slioulcl  become  law,  would  have  tlie 
effect  of  compelling  them  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  to  run  the  risks  and  incur 
the  expenses  of  another  contest.  The  state 
of  the  country,  too,  was  not  propitious  for 
such  an  experiment.  The  public  attention 
was  occupied  with  apprehensions  of  cholera, 
the  ravages  of  the  cattle  plague,  threatened 
disturbances  in  Ireland,  and  an  outbreak  of 
war  on  the  Continent,  with  apprehended 
riots  in  Jamaica  and  a  probable  collision 
with  the  King  of  Abyssinia.  If  Earl  Eus- 
sell  had  followed  the  wise  and  witty  advice 
of  his  old  friend  Sydney  Smith,  and  had 
kept  a  foolometer  as  a  test  of  public  opinion, 
he  would  have  deferred  his  Eeform  Bill  till 
'  a  more  convenient  season.' 

The  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  12th  of 
]\Iarch  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
a  House  crowded  in  every  part.  It  had  been 
expected  with  great  curiosity  and  some 
anxiety.  The  former  was  speedily  satisfied 
and  the  latter  dispelled,  for  the  measure 
gave  satisfaction  to  no  party.  The  Bill 
proposed  to  reduce  the  county  franchise 
from  £50  to  £14,  and  the  borough  franchise 
from  £10  to  £7.  There  was  also  a  lodger 
franchise,  and  a  proposal  to  admit  persons 
having  an  investment  of  £50  or  upwards  in 
a  Savings  Bank.  It  was  calculated  that 
altogether  400,000  new  electors  would  be 
added  to  the  register,  of  whom  200,000  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  working  classes. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  in  explaining  and 
recommending  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
was  powerful  and  elocpient,  Ijut  it  failed 
to  excite  any  strong  feeling  in  its  favour, 
either  in  the  House  or  in  the  country.  The 
Conservatives,  who  were  opposed  to  all 
reform,  expressed  undisguised  hostility  to 
the  measure.  The  small  body  of  Eadicals 
in  the  House  could  not  feel  any  enthusiasm 
for  a  reform  which  proposed  to  make  such 
a  small  change  in  the  borough  franchise, 
while  a  considerable  number  of  the  Whig 
supporters  of  the  Government  regarded  the 
BiU  with  secret  aversion.  As  soou  as  it 
became  evident  that  the  country  was  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  the  measure,  the 


House  became  anxious  in  one  way  or  other 
to  get  rid  of  it.  One  party  alleged  that  the 
Bill  was  founded  on  no  particular  prin- 
ciple, and  that  it  did  not  reach  any  well- 
defined  basis.  Others  found  fault  with  it 
because  it  would  have  left  our  representa- 
tive sj-stem  still  full  of  anomalies,  and  that, 
while  correcting  some,  it  would  have  created 
others.  A  third  party,  headed  by  Earl 
Grosvenor,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  were  dissatisfied  because  the 
Government  had  announced  their  intention 
to  defer  their  Bill  for  the  redistribution  of 
seats  until  after  the  measure  for  lowering 
the  franchise  had  passed;  and  an  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  Lord  Grosvenor,  and 
seconded  by  Lord  Stanley,  calling  upon  them 
to  bring  forward  their  Eedistribution  Bill 
at  once,  which  was  rejected  by  only  a 
majority  of  five  in  a  House  of  631  mem- 
bers. The  debate  lasted  eight  nights,  and 
was  characterized  by  extraordinary  ability 
and  eloquence.  The  speeches  delivered  by 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  Mv.  Lowe,  Mr.  Bright,  and  especi- 
ally Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  at  the  close  of 
the  debate,  were  universally  admired.  After 
reminding  the  Conservative  party  of  the 
battles  they  had  fought  for  maintaining 
civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious 
belief,  against  the  first  Eeform  Act,  and  in 
favour  of  Protection,  he  said — 

'  You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is 
on  our  side.  The  great  .social  forces  whicli  move 
us  in  tlieir  might  and  majesty,  aud  which  the 
tumult  of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  moment 
impede  or  disturb — these  great  social  forces  are 
against  you.  They  are  marshalled  on  our  side, 
and  the  banner  which  we  now  carry,  tliougli  per- 
liaps  at  some  moment  it  may  droop  on  our  sinking 
heads,  yet  it  soon  will  float  again  in  the  eye  of 
heaven,  and  it  will  be  borne  by  the  firm  hands  of 
the  united  people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  perhaps 
not  to  an  easy,  but  to  a  certain,  aud  to  a  not 
distant  victory.' 

The  smallness  of  their  majority  must  have 
convinced  the  Government  that  tliey  had 
little  or  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry 
the  measure,  but  they  resolved  to  proceed 
with  it     Meanwhile  they  Ijrought  forward, 
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ou  ]\Ionday,  May  Ttb,  their  Bill  for  the 
redistribution  of  seats,  aud  also  their  Bills 
dealiug  with  the  representation  of  Scotland 
aud  Ireland,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
Government  scheme  of  Eeform  was  now 
before  the  House;  but  the  opposition  of  the 
dissatisfied  members  was  in  no  degi'ee  dim- 
inished. The  Conservative  party,  who  at 
this  time  were  decidedly  hostile  in  principle 
to  any  attempt  to  lower  the  franchise,  were 
joined  by  a  section  of  the  Liberals  who  on 
this  point  coincided  with  their  sentiments. 
Their  leader  was  Mr.  Eobert  Lowe,  who 
had  been  Vice-President  of  the  Council  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  Administration,  and  had 
resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  afterwards  acknowledged  to  have 
been  entirely  undeserved,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence rescinded.  He  was  an  able  and 
accomplished  man,  but  hard,  cynical,  and 
sarcastic,  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
making  unpleasant  remarks,  and  giving 
pain  to  his  opponents.  His  speeches 
had  no  pretensions  to  eloquence,  but  they 
abounded  in  pungent,  pointed,  epigrammatic 
saj-ings,  easily  remembered  and  quoted. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  hon- 
estly hated  the  Eeform  BUI,  as  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
country,  and  to  put  great  power  into  the 
hands  of  political  demagogues  and  '  banded 
imions.'  United  with  him  was  j\Ir.  Hors- 
man,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  had 
at  one  time  been  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  might  have  risen  to  even  higher 
office  but  for  an  irritable  temper  and  im- 
practicable disposition.  Speaking  of  him 
Mr.  Bright  said — 

'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  the  first  of 
the  new  party  who  has  expressed  his  great  grief, 
who  has  entered  into  what  may  he  called  his 
pohtical  cave  of  AduUam,  and  he  has  called  about 
him  everyone  that  was  in  distress,  and  everyone 

*  Mr.  Briglifs  allusion  was  to  1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ,  '2,  '  Dari  J 
escaped  to  the  cave  of  AduUam,  and  ererj-one  tliat  was 
in  distress,  and  everj-one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every- 
one that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto 
him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them.'  It  was 
shi-ewdly  suspected  aud  alleged  at  the  time  that  it 


that  was  discontented.*  He  has  long  been  anxious 
to  form  a  party  in  this  House.  There  is  scarcely 
anyone  ou  this  side  of  the  House  who  is  able  to 
address  the  House  with  effect,  or  to  take  much 
part  in  our  debates,  whom  he  has  not  tried  to 
bring  over  to  his  party  or  cabal,  and  at  last  he  has 
succeeded  in  hooking  the  member  for  C'ahie  [Mr. 
Lowe].  I  know  there  was  an  opinion  exi3re.ssed 
many  years  ago  by  a  member  of  the  Treasiu-y 
Bench  and  of  the  Cabinet  that  two  men  would 
make  a  party.  When  a  party  is  formed  of  two 
men  so  amiable,  so  discreet,  as  the  two  right 
honourable  gentlemen,  we  may  hope  to  see  for  the 
iirst  time  in  Parliament  a  party  perfectly  har- 
monious and  distinguished  by  mutual  and  un- 
broken tn-iSt.  But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  it 
is  impossible  to  remove.  This  party  of  two  re- 
minds me  of  the  Scotch  terrier  which  was  so 
covered  with  hair  that  you  could  not  teU  which 
was  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail  of  it.' 

The  party  thus  humorously  described  aud 
designated  speedily  received  considerable 
accessions  from  the  Palmerstonian  Whigs 
who  thought  the  Bill  unreasonable,  or  who 
were  averse  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  smaller  boroughs,  or  who  dreaded  the 
expense  and  risk  of  a  new  election.  The 
position  taken  up  by  this  section  of  the 
Ministerialists  encouraged  the  Conservatives 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  get  rid 
of  the  Bill,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment. The  two  parties  combined,  however, 
did  not  venture  to  propose  in  direct  terms 
that  the  Bill  should  be  thrown  out,  but  they 
sought  to  bring  about  its  rejection  in  a 
sinister  and  circuitous  way.  The  Govern- 
ment acceded  to  a  proposition  that  the 
Franchise  and  Eedistribution  Bills  should 
be  combined  and  submitted  to  one  Com- 
mittee. Amendments  to  the  motion  to  go 
into  Committee,  however,  kept  pouring  in, 
principally  from  the  Adullamites.  Sii'  E. 
Knightley  moved  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  to  make  provision  for  the 
better  prevention  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  carried  liis  motion  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  majority  of  ten,  though  its  real 

Jlr.  Lowe  aud  Mr.  Horsmau  had  net,  as  Mr.  Bright 
said,  '  been  left  out  of  the  daily  ministrations '  when 
the  Govemmeut  was  constituted,  their  opposition  to 
the  BUI  would  have  been  less  acrimonious.  The  name 
of  AduUamites,  which  they  received,  is  likely  to  become 
permanent  in  the  political  history  of  our  country. 
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and  scarcely  concealed  objecb  was  to 
destroy  the  Bill.  "When  the  Bill  at  last  got 
into  Committee  the  strife  was  renewed  more 
keenly  than  ever.  Lord  Stanley  moved 
that  the  clauses  relating  to  the  county 
franchise  should  be  postponed  until  the 
redistribution  of  seats  should  first  have 
been  dealt  with,  but  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  proposed  that  the  county  franchise 
should  be  fixed  at  £20  instead  of  £14,  but 
his  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  fourteen.  j\Ir.  "Ward  Hunt  moved  that 
in  defining  the  county  franchise,  rating 
should  be  made  the  standard  of  value 
instead  of  rental,  but  his  motion  was  lost 
by  280  votes  to  273.  Lord  Dunkellin, 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Clauricarde, 


on  the  ISth  of  June  made  a  similar  pro- 
posal respecting  the  borough  franchise. 
He  pleaded  that  rating  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  rental,  on  the  ground  that  the 
alteration  would  prove  an  insurmountable 
'barrier  to  universal  suffrage,'  while  it  would 
admit  the  best  qualified  of  the  Avorking 
class  to  the  suffrage.  It  would,  however, 
have  had  the  practical  effect  of  raising  the 
franchise  to  £8  instead  of  £6.  After  a  keen 
debate  a  division  was  taken  in  a  House 
of  619  members,  and  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  The  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  the  most 
tumultuous  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the 
Conservatives  and  their  allies.  Lord  Eus- 
sell's  scheme  of  Eeform  and  his  Ministry 
thus  came  to  an  end  together. 


CHAPTEE     VII. 

Tlie  Derby  Administration — Popular  agitation  on  tlie  sulijcct  of  a  Koform  Bill^The  llyde  Park  Riot — London  Meeting  in 
support  of  Reform — Laying  of  llie  Cable  between  Europe  and  America — Position  of  tbe  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons — Tlieir  resolution  to  deal  with  the  Reform  Question — Their  mode  of  procedure —  Dissatisfaction  of  the  House — 
The  Ten  Jlinutes  Bill — Resignation  of  three  Members  of  the  Cabinet — Provisions  of  the  Bill  ultimately  introduced — 
The  Compound  Householder — The  Tea-room  Party — Changes  made  in  the  Reform  Bill — New  Constituencies — The 
*  Conservative  Surrender' — Reception  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords — Their  amendments  rejected  by  the  Commons — The  Bill 
becomes  Law — Changes  made  by  it  in  the  Representative  System — The  'P^ducation'  of  the  Conservative  Party — 
Autumn  Session  of  Parliament — The  Abyssinian  Captives — Expedition  sent  for  their  release — The  Irish  Question — 
Mr.  Masuire's  Motion — Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions — Lord  Stanley's  Amendment — Return  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedi- 
tion— Death  and  Chaiacter  of  Lord  Brougham — Dissolution  of  Parliameut — Resignation  of  the  Ministry — Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Administration. 


On"  the  resignation  of  the  Enssell  Adminis- 
tration, the  Queen  intrusLed  Lord  Derby 
■ffitli  the  task  of  forming  a  ne'w  Ministry. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  owing  to 
his  advanced  age  and  infirm  health,  and  his 
aversion  to  the  labours  and  responsibilities 
of  official  life,  he  was  reluctant  to  undertake 
the  task  imposed  upon  him,  Init  fidelity  to 
his  party,  as  well  as  the  duty  he  owed  to 
his  sovereign  and  to  the  country,  left  him 
no  alternative.  He  attempted  to  form  a 
Coalition  Ministry,  and  solicited  Mr.  Lowe 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
the  offer  was  declined,  and  the  Adullarnites 
publicly  intimated  that  they  were  bound  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  been  actuated  by 
ambitious  or  selfish  motives  in  overturning 
Earl  Eussell's  Government.  Lord  Derby's 
new  Ministry  differed  little  from  the  one 
he  had  formed  in  1852.  Mr.  Disraeli  be- 
came once  more  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Chelmsford  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Stanley  became  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Lord  Carnarvon  Colonial  Secretary, 
Mr.  Walpole  assumed  the  management  of 
the  Home  Office,  and  Lord  Cranbourne 
(formerly  Lord  Robert  Cecil)  was  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  aflairs  of  India. 
The  Marquis  of  ALiercorn,  a  popular  Irish 
nobleman,  was  nominated  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Mayo  Chief  Secretary. 
The  formation  of  the  Ministry  -n'as  not 
completed  until  the  9th  of  July.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close 


as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  by  Commission,  with  the 
usual  formalities,  on  the  10th  of  August. 

While  the  Eeform  Bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion the  people  displayed  the  utmost 
indifference,  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  un- 
skilful strategy,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
Liberal  party,  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
measure,  the  artisans  of  London  and  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  met  in  vast 
numbers  and  denounced,  in  no  measured 
terms,  the  members  of  Parliament  who  had 
persisted  in  withholding  what  they  regarded 
as  their  rights.  The  Pieforraers  of  the 
metropolis  resolved  to  hold  a  monster 
meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  which  was  to  be 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Edmond  Beales, 
president  of  the  Eeform  League.  The 
Government  were  of  opinion  that  such  an 
assemblage  would  Ije  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace,  and  a  notice  forbidding  the 
meeting  was  issued,  signed  by  Sir  Eichard 
Mayne,  the  head  of  the  London  Police. 
The  council  of  the  League,  however,  con- 
ceived that  the  authorities  had  no  legal 
right  to  take  this  step,  and  they  resolved 
to  disregard  the  prohibition.  Accordingly, 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  numerous  processions, 
with  banners  and  bands  of  music,  marched 
towards  Hyde  Park,  but  found  the  gates 
closed.  They  made  a  formal  demand  for 
admission,  which  was  refused,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  by  the 
police  who  guarded  the  Park.  Mr.  Beales 
and  his  friends  then  re-entered  their  car- 
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riagc  and  proceeded  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
followed  by  a  large  crowd.  A  meeting  was 
lield  there  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  along  with  votes 
of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Gladstone  and  Bright, 
who  had  so  zealously  exerted  themselves  in 
the  cause. 

Meantime  a  large  and  disorderly  crowd, 
composed  of  Loudon  roughs  and  pickpockets, 
with  a  mixture  of  sightseers  and  mischiev- 
ous youths,  remained  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Park,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner.  They  drove 
in  the  railings  near  the  Marble  Arch,  which 
had  not  been  very  securely  fixed,  aud  easily 
overpowering  the  resistance  offered  l:iy  the 
comparatively  small  body  of  police,  they 
poured  tumultuously  into  the  Park.  They 
did  a  good  deal  of  injury  to  the  flowers  and 
shrubs ;  several  encounters  took  place  with 
the  police,  and  a  few  of  the  mob  were  made 
prisoners ;  but  the  tumult  was  speedily 
suppressed,  and  no  serious  mischief  was 
done.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the 
Ministry  regarded  the  riot  with  great  appre- 
hension, and  that  it  convinced  them  of  the 
necessity  of  passing  a  measure  of  reform. 
In  the  course  of  the  autumn  vast  bodies  of 
men  were  collected  at  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  other  seats  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  to 
demand  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  These 
great  open-air  meetings  were  all  peaceable 
and  orderly,  but  considerable  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  that  the  march  in 
military  order  of  the  organized  working 
men's  societies  of  London  through  the  West 
End  streets,  which  was  announced  to  take 
place  on  the  ord  of  December,  might  lead 
to  dangerous  disturbances.  Their  leaders 
boasted  that  their  numbers  would  amount 
to  200,000,  but  it  turned  out  that  they  did 
not  exceed  25,000,  and  the  procession  was 
attended  with  no  more  serious  inconvenience 
than  the  interriiptionforadayof  publictraffic 
aud  business.    The  mcotintr  which  was  held 

O 

at  St.  James'  Hall,  London,  is  noteworthy 
for  the  rebuke  which  Mr.  Bright  adminis- 
tered to  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  had  found  fault 


with  the  Queen  for  not  affording  some 
mark  of  recognition  to  the  people  who  had 
gathered  in  large  numbers  in  front  of  the 
Palace.  '  I  am  not  accustomed,'  said  the 
great  orator,  'to  stand  lap  in  defence  of 
those  who  are  possessors  of  crowns,  but  I 
could  not  sit  aud  hear  that  observation 
without  a  sensation  of  pain.  I  think  there 
has  been  by  many  persons  great  injustice 
done  to  the  Queen  in  reference  to  her 
desolate  widowed  position ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  this,  that  a  woman,  be  she  the  queen 
of  a  great  realm,  or  be  she  the  wife  of  one 
of  your  labouring  men,  who  can  keep  alive 
in  her  heart  a  great  sorrow  for  the  lost 
object  of  her  life  and  affection,  is  not  at  all 
wanting  in  a  great  and  generous  .sympathy 
for  you.'  The  tremendous  burst  of  cheering 
with  which  these  remarks  were  received 
showed  that  zeal  for  reform  had  in  no  way 
diminished  tlie  loyalty  of  the  people,  or  the 
strength  of  their  affection  and  sympathy 
for  their  ^vidowed  sovereign. 

Just  before  the  adjournment  of  Parlia- 
ment (July  27th,  18G6)  an  event  took 
place  which  was  at  once  a  great  scientific 
exploit  and  an  important  social  benefit — 
the  laying  of  the  cable  between  Europe  and 
America.  The  attempt  to  unite  the  tv,'0 
continents  by  means  of  inter-oceanic  tele- 
graphy had  been  repeatedly  made,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  The  first  effort 
was  made  in  1857,  but  the  cable  broke 
when  the  vessels  engaged  in  laying  it  had 
only  got  about  300  miles  from  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  Next  year  the  enterprise 
was  renewed,  but  was  frustrated  mainly  by 
storuiy  weather.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  another  attempt  was  made,  the 
cable  was  actually  laid,  and  for  a  brief 
space  communication  between  Europe  and 
America  was  kept  up.  Queen  Victoria 
congratulated  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  '  the  successful  completion  of 
the  great  international  work,'  and  expressed 
her  conviction  that  'the  President  will 
unite  with  her  in  fervently  hoping  that  the 
electric  cable,  which  now  connects  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States,  will  prove  an 
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additional  link  between  the  nations,  whose 
friendship  is  foiuided  on  their  common 
interests  and  reciprocal  esteem.'  There 
were  great  rejoicings  in  both  countries;  but 
the  signals  suddenly  became  faint,  and  the 
messages  undecipherable,  and  the  commu- 
nication was  speedily  broken  off.  This 
much,  however,  had  been  gained,  that 
though  the  construction  of  the  cable  had 
been  found  defective,  the  practicability  of 
the  project  had  been  proved  beyond  doubt. 
Another  attempt  made  in  1865  also  failed, 
but  at  last  in  1866,  by  dint  of  great  skill, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties,  the  enterprise  was  crowned  with 
success.  '  Our  shore  end  has  just  been  laid,' 
the  first  telegram  announced, '  and  a  most 
perfect  cable,  under  God's  blessing,  com- 
pletes telegraphic  communication  between 
England  and  the  continent  of  America.' 
Very  appropriately,  one  of  the  earliest 
messages  was  from  the  British  sovereign. 
'  The  Queen  congratulates  the  President  on 
the  successful  completion  of  an  undertaking 
which  she  hopes  may  serve  as  an  additional 
bond  of  union  between  the  United  States 
and  England.'  An  answer  was  received 
breathing  the  same  spirit — '  The  President 
of  the  United  States  acknowledges  with 
profound  gratification  the  receipt  of  Iler 
Majesty's  despatch,  and  cordially  recipro- 
cates the  hope  that  the  cable  that  now 
unites  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres may  serve  to  strengthen  and  per- 
petuate peace  and  amity  between  the 
Government  of  England  and  the  Piepublic 
of  the  United  States.' 

The  agitation  throughout  the  country, 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  on  tlie  ques- 
tion of  Eeform,  had  produced  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  new  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  in  a  decided  minority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  well 
aware  that,  as  he  owed  his  position  to  the 
dissensions  of  the  Liberal  members  rather 
than  to  the  strength  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  country,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  retain  office  unless  he  could  in 
some  way  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  c^ues- 


tion  of  Eeform.  Owing  to  the  differences 
of  opinion  that  were  well  known  to  exist 
in  the  Cabinet,  no  steps  were  taken  in 
regard  to  this  matter  until  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  was  at  hand,  when  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  siicceeded  in  per- 
suading their  colleagues  to  allow  them  to 
introduce  a  measure  which  they  declared 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  Conservative  cause.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  Parliament  opened  on 
Fel)ruary  5th,  1867,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  intimated  that  the  attention  of 
Parliament  would  be  again  called  to  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  people, 
and  the  hope  was  expressed,  in  terms 
characteristically  ambiguous,  that  their 
'  deliberations,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
moderation  and  mutual  forbearance,  may 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which, 
without  unduly  disturbing  the  balance  of 
power,  shall  freely  extend  the  elective 
franchise.' 

On  the  11th  of  Eebruary  Mr.  Disraeli 
announced  that  the  Government  had  re- 
solved to  proceed  by  way  of  resolution. 
Ho  informed  the  House  that  Eeform  was 
no  longer  to  be  a  question  determining  the 
fate  of  Ministers — in  other  words,  that 
the  Government  had  no  fixed  resolution  on 
the  subject.  Their  object  was  to  bring 
out  the  prevailing  intention  or  bias  of  the 
House,  and  this  once  ascertained  the  Min- 
istry would  conform  to  it,  and  make  it  the 
ground  and  measure  of  their  plans.  He 
cave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  BUI  was 
to  be  the  Bill  of  the  House  of  Commons 
rather  than  of  the  Government.*  He 
thought  that  if  the  two  parties  would 
agree  beforehand  among  themselves  as  to 
the  sort  of  measure  they  wanted,  the  rest 
would  be  easy.  No  douljt  this  would  have 
been  the  case,  but  it  was  a  very  chimerical 

*  A  ijicture  in  one  of  the  comic  journals  represented 
a  number  of  M.P.'s,  with  KusseU  and  Bright  at  their 
head,  thronging  with  eager  curiosity  to  look  at  a  large 
picture  of  Reform  in  a  magnificent  frame.  Disraeli  is 
standing  on  the  other  side,  and  with  great  solemnity 
and  earnestness  is  drawing  aside  a  curtain,  reveal- 
ing a  perfectly  blank  canvas,  which  he  invites  them 
to  fill  up  as  they  think  best. 
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expectation  that  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
whose  traditions,  opinions,  and  objects  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  Eeform  were  wide 
as  the  poles  asunder,  would  agree  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  measure  which 
should  be  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  resolutions,  when  they  were 
submitted  to  tlie  House,  were  quite  in 
keeping  witli  this  absurd  notion.  One  of 
them  declared  that  'it  is  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  tliis  realm  to  give  any  one 
class  or  interest  a  predominating  power 
over  the  rest  of  the  community.'  Another 
called  on  the  House  to  afifirm  that  it  is 
expedient  to  revise  the  existing  redistribu- 
tion of  seats,  and  a  third  affirmed  that  in 
carrying  out  this  revision  the  main  con- 
sideration should  be  '  the  expediency  of 
supplying  representation  to  places  not  at 
l^reseut  represented,  and  which  may  be 
considered  entitled  to  that  privilege.'  Such 
platitudes  as  these  were  not  likely  to  be 
of  much  service  in  promoting  the  work  of 
creating  a  Bill  which  would  satisfy  both 
sides  of  the  House.  But  there  were  other 
resblutions,  declaring  that  the  franchise 
should  be  based  upon  the  principle  of 
rating,  that  there  should  be  plurality  of 
votes  in  boroughs,  and  tliat  votes  might  be 
given  by  means  of  polling  papers,  which 
were  certain  to  excite  a  violent  discussion 
and  to  show  a  wide  difference  of  opinion. 

The  reception  given  to  these  resolutions 
by  the  House  made  it  evident  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  press  them.  ^Mr.  Lowe  and 
Mr.  Bright  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  such  proposals. 
On  the  following  day  the  Government  inti- 
mated that  they  would  not  ask  the  House 
to  proceed  further  with  the  resolutions. 
On  the  25th  of  February  j\Ir.  Disraeli  gave 
an  outline  of  the  kind  of  Eeform  Bill  which 
lie  intended  to  introduce.  The  occupation 
franchise  was  to  be  reduced  to  £G  in  the 
boroughs  and  to  £20  in  the  counties — the 
qualification  in  both  cases  to  be  based  on 
rating.  A  vote  was  to  be  given  to  every 
man  who  had  £50  in  the  funds,  or  £30  in 
a  Savings  Bank,  or  who  paid  20s.  in  direct 
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taxes  during  the  year.  The  franchise  was 
also  to  be  conferred  on  ministers  of  religion, 
lawyers,  doctors,  certified  schoolmasters,  and 
university  graduates.  The  manner  in  which 
these  proposals  were  received  by  the  House 
convinced  the  Government  that  they  would 
not  give  satisfaction.  Xext  day  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli intimated  that  he  would  introduce  a 
new  Bill  on  the  subject.  These  sudden  and 
repeated  changes  created  great  surprise  and 
curiosity,  but  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
story  transpired.  'Two  schemes,'  said  Lord 
Derby,  'were  originally  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  both 
differed  as  to  the  amount  and  extent  of  the 
franchise.  The  more  extensive  of  the  two 
schemes  was  that  to  which  the  resolutions 
had  originally  pointed,  and  more  especially 
the  fifth,  under  whicli  would  have  been 
introduced  the  system  of  plurality  of  votes, 
which  might  allow  us  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise lower  than  we  otherwise  would.  One 
distingui^ed  member  of  the  Cabinet  (Gen- 
eral Peel)  entertained  strong  objections  to  the 
course  pursued,  but  in  order  to  secure  unan- 
imity he  waived  those  objections.  I  then 
lioped  that  the  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive scheme  would  have  been  fixed  on;  but 
to  m}^  surprise  and  regret  I  found  that  two 
of  my  most  valued  colleagues,  on  reconsider- 
ation, disapproved  of  the  sclieme,  and  felt 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  assent  they  had 
given  to  it.  Of  course  I  at  once  relieved 
tlie  third  colleague  from  the  assent  he  had 
given,  and  it  then  became  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  consider  wliat  course  they 
would  adopt.  Ultimately  we  determined 
to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  meas- 
ure which  we  did  not  consider  satisfactory, 
but  which  we  hoped  might  for  a  time  settle 
the  question.  But  it  very  shortly  became 
obvious  that  on  neither  side  of  the  House 
would  the  proposition  of  the  Government 
meet  with  a  concurrence,  and  tlierefore  it 
became  necessary  last  week  to  consider 
whether  we  should  adhere  to  our  second 
proposition  or  revert  to  the  first.  AVe  re- 
solved on  taking  the  latter  course.  Our 
scheme  will  in  a  short  time  be  laid  before 
17 
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the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  I  trust 
that  before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
week  I  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  colleagues  I  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose.' 

The  explanations  of  the  Prime  Minister 
respecting  the  extraordinary  changes  of 
policy  made  by  the  Ministry  were  by  no 
means  complete  or  satisfactory.  But  the 
statements  made  by  Sir  John  Pakington, 
who  was  transferred  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  War  Office  on  his  re-election  at  Droit- 
wich,  placed  the  whole  circiimstances  in  a 
singular  and  most  amusing  light.  The 
Government,  it  appeared,  had  prepared  two 
Eeform  Bills — the  one  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  than  the  other.  The  more 
liberal  Bill  was  to  be  first  offered  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  House.  If  it  met  witli  a 
cold  reception,  then  the  other  and  more 
restricted  measure  was  to  be  produced.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  General  Peel  had  some  scruples 
about  the  comprehensive  Bill,  but  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Lord  Cranbourne  he  con- 
sented to  waive  his  objections,  and  the 
Cabinet  broke  up  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  perfectly  agreed,  and  that  the 
Bill  was  to  be  introduced  on  Monday,  the 
25th.  K'ext  day  (Sunday),  however.  Lord 
Cranbourne  went  carefully  through  the 
figures,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bill  would  differ  little  in  many  boroughs 
from  household  suffrage,  pure  and  simple. 
On  making  this  discovery  he  immediately 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  Lord  Car- 
narvon followed  his  example.  A  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  was  hastily  summoned  on 
Monday  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in 
these  circumstances.  By  this  time.  Sir 
John  Pakington  says,  it  was  past  two 
o'clock.  Lord  Derby  had  to  address  a 
Conservative  meeting  at  half-past  two,  and 
at  half-past  four  Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  intro- 
duce his  promised  Bill  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  'Literally,'  Sir  John  said,  'they 
had  not  half  an  hour — they  had  not  more 
than  ten  minutes — to  n^ake  up  their  minds 
what  course  they  were  to  adopt.'     In  this 


emergency  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  introduce  'not  the  Bill  agreed  to  on 
Saturday,  but  the  alternative  measure  which 
they  had  contemplated  in  the  event  of  their 
large  and  liberal  measure  being  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Commons.'  Sir  John  would 
not  say  that  they  had  not  made  a  mistake. 
If  they  had  had  even  an  hour  or  two  for 
consideration  they  perhaps  would  not  have 
taken  that  course.  But  they  had  not  an 
hour — they  had  only  ten  minutes — and  so 
they  committed  themselves  to  what  he 
admitted  was  'a  false  course  of  procedure.' 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  in 
his  second-class  measure,  which  received 
the  designation  that  it  has  ever  since 
borne  of  'the  Ten  Minutes  Bill' 

The  receijtiou  given  to  the  Bill,  intro- 
duced in  these  ridicidous  circumstances, 
showed  plainly  that  it  would  be  repudiated 
by  both  sides  of  the  House.  It  was,  there- 
fore, withdrawn  next  day,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  on  the  18th  March 
Mr.  Disraeli  brought  in  the  comprehensive 
Bill  based  on  the  resolutions,  and  General 
Peel,  Lord  Cranbourne,  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
resigned  their  offices.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  succeeded  Lord  Cranbourne  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  Sir  John  Pakington 
replaced  General  Peel  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  be- 
came Colonial  Minister  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Carnarvon.  Mr.  Corry  was  made  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Duke  of 
Pdchmond  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — the  ofSce  vacated  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote. 

The  Bill  proposed  to  confer  the  fran- 
chise in  boroughs  on  all  householders 
who  paid  rates  of  20s.  a  year  in  direct 
taxation,  or  who  had  a  certain  sum  of  money 
in  the  funds  or  Savings  Bank.  There 
was  also  an  educational  franchise,  and 
a  proposal  to  give  a  double  vote  to  a 
ratepaying  occupier  who  paid  20s.  of 
assessed  taxes.  But  there  were  so  many 
checks  and  couuterl^alancing  provisions,  all 
intended  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  franchise, 
that,  as  Mr.  Bright  justly  said,  the  whole 
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scheme  was  a  plan  for  offering  sometliiug 
with  the  one  hand  and  quietly  withdrawing 
it  with  the  other.  It  might  be  fitly  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  ]\Ir.  Burke  with 
reference  to  the  Government  constructed 
by  Lord  Chatham  in  17G6 — it  was  a  nieas- 
VLie  'so  checkered  and  speckled;  a  piece  of 
joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically 
dovetailed;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid; 
such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic;  such  a 
tesselated  pavement  without  cement — here 
a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  tliere  a  bit  of  white, 
— that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  curious  thing, 
Ijut  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and  insecure  to 
stand  on.'  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  measure  ^vas  severely  handled  by  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Lord 
Cranbourne  declared  that  the  securities 
would  be  swept  away  immediately,  and 
that  household  suffrage,  pure  and  simple, 
would  be  the  result.  Mr.  Disraeli  protested 
emphatically  that  the  Government  would 
never  introduce  household  suffrage,  'pure 
and  simple,'  but  this  the  measure  became  in 
the  end.  The  dual  vote  was  ridiculed  on  all 
sides,  and  was  at  once  dropped  from  the 
Bill.  So  were  the  fancy  franchises.  A  new 
lodger  franchise  was  introduced.  The  Bill 
required  that  an  occupier  should  have  lived 
two  years  in  the  house  for  which  he  was 
rated  before  he  was  entitled  to  vote.  That 
period  was  reduced  to  one  year,  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Government. 
Tliere  still  remained,  however,  one  limita- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  so 
powerful  that  if  it  was  retained  it  would  in 
some  boroughs  have  actually  reduced  the 
existing  number  of  voters. 

In  most  of  the  large  towns  in  England 
great  numbers  of  the  occupiers  of  small 
houses  were  not  themselves  rated  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  landlords  were 
allowed  to  compound  for  the  rates  of  these 
tenants.  They  became  responsible  for  their 
payment,  and  received  a  certain  reduction 
in  return  for  saving  the  parochial  autho- 
rities the  trouble  and  risk  of  collecting 
them.  The  amount  was,  of  course,  included 
in  the  rent,  so  that,  after  all,  the  rates  were 


really  paid  by  the  tenants,  though  their 
names  did  not  appear  on  the  rate-book. 
These  compound  householders  were  so 
numerous  that  they  were  alleged  to  consti- 
tute two-thirds  of  all  the  occupiers  under 
£10.  On  the  5th  of  April  a  meeting  of 
about  140  members  of  the  Liberal  partj 
was  held  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  house  to  decide 
upon  the  course  which  slio\ild  be  taken  in 
regard  to  the  compound  householders.  It 
was  decided  that  Mr.  Coleridge  sliould  pro- 
pose a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  'in  every 
parliamentary  borough  the  occupiers  of 
tenements  below  a  given  rateable  value  be 
relieved  from  liability  to  personal  rating,' 
but  that  at  the  same  time  they  should  not 
be  entitled  to  vote.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
posal was  to  exclude  the  very  poorest  class 
of  householders  from  the  franchise,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  that  in  every  case 
where  a  house  was  rated  the  occupier 
should  obtain  the  franchise,  whether  the 
rates  were  paid  bj^  his  landlord  or  by  him- 
self. A  party  of  from  forty  to  fifty  advanced 
Liberals,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with 
this  attempt  to  exclude  a  portion  of  the 
householders  from  the  franchise,  and  they 
held  a  meeting  in  the  tea-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  which  they  resolved 
that  they  would  only  support  the  first  clause 
of  Mr.  Coleridge's  resolution,  which  applied 
to  the  law  of  rating.  The  resolution  was  of 
necessity  altered  to  meet  their  views,  and 
in  its  amended  form  was  at  once  accepted 
by  the  Government.  The  'Tea-room  party,' 
as  they  were  called,  were  vehemently 
assailed  for  their  unfaithfulness  to  their 
colours.  'What  can  be  done  in  parliament- 
ary parties,'  said  Mr.  Bright  at  a  great  Eef  orm 
demonstration  at  Birmingham,  'if  every  man 
is  to  pursue  his  own  little  game  ?  A  coster- 
monger  and  donkey  would  take  a  week  to 
travel  from  here  to  London,  and  yet  by 
running  athwart  the  London  and  North- 
western line  they  might  liring  to  total 
destruction  a  great  express  train;  and  so 
very  small  men,  who  during  their  whole 
poUtical  lives  have  not  advanced  the  ques- 
tion of  Eeform  by  one  hairbreadth  or  by 
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one  moment  of  time,  can  in  a  critical  hour 
like  this  tlirow  tliemselves  athwart  the 
objects  of  a  great  party,  and  mar,  it  may 
be,  a  great  measure  that  sought  to  affect 
the  interests  of  the  country  beneficially 
for  all  time.' 

Au  amendment  proposed  by  ilr.  Glad- 
stone, with  the  object  of  making  tlie  direct 
and  personal  payment  of  rates  by  the  house- 
holder not  essential  to  the  possession  of  the 
franchise, was  rejected  by  a  majority  through 
the  aid  of  a  number  of  Liberal  members, 
who  joined  the  Government  in  oj)posing  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  much  mortified  at 
this  result  that  he  withdrew-  the  remaining 
amendments  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
and  annoimced  his  intention  to  abstain  per- 
sonally from  any  further  attempt  to  alter 
the  basis  of  the  borough  franchise  presented 
by  the  Bill.  Other  members,  liowever,  per- 
severed in  their  efforts  to  amend  its  jsro- 
visious.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  changes  that  were  made  upon  the 
measure,  or  the  vicissitudes  that  it  under- 
went during  its  progress.  It  was  re])eatedly 
in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck,  but  the 
Ministry  were  determined  to  obtain  the 
credit  of  passing  a  Iteform  Bill  of  some 
kind ;  since  the  country  was  bent  on  having 
reform,  they  might  as  well  comply  with  the 
demand  and  keep  their  places.  jNIr.  Dis- 
raeli repeatedly  declared  that  if  this  or  that 
amendment  were  forced  upon  them  they 
would  withdraw  the  Bill,  but  they  always, 
after  considering  the  matter,  thought  better 
of  it,  and  agreed  to  accept  the  alteration. 
Even  the  compound  householder,  who  had 
caused  so  much  trouble,  was  at  last  got  rid 
of  by  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  com- 
pounding. The  Government,  to  the  surprise 
of  their  supporters  as  well  as  of  their 
opponents,  struck  their  Hag  on  what  they 
had  professed  to  regard  as  '  a  vital  point,' 
and  consented  to  have  the  name  of  every 
occupier  put  on  the  rate-book,  and  to  give 
every  occupier  a  vote.  Ho\isehold  suffrage, 
pure  and  simple,  was  thus  established  in  all 
the  borough  constituencies.  The  occupation 
franchise  in  counties,  which  the  Bill  pro- 


posed to  fix  at  £1-5,  was  reduced  to  £12. 
All  the  ten  changes  w-hich  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  enumerated  as  necessary  to  render  the 
measure  satisfactory,  but  which  no  one  at 
first  expected  tjie  Govei'ument  to  accept, 
were  adopted  w-ith  the  exception  of  one,  the 
least  important  of  them  all.  The  Bill,  in 
fact,  now  went  further  than  either  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright  desired,  and  had 
been  transformed  into  a  thoroughly  Eadical 
measure.  AVith  regard  to  the  redistribu- 
tion clauses  of  the  BiU,  tliey  underwent 
considerable  alterations  in  Committee.  In 
some  cases  the  Government  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  proposed  amendments  ;  in 
others  they  were  compelled  to  accept  them. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  boroughs  with 
only  7000  inliabitants  returning  two  mem- 
bers should  in  future  return  only  one. 
The  standard  was  raised  to  10,000.  Four 
boroughs  were  disfranchised — Eeigato,  Tot- 
ness.  Great  Yarmouth,  and  Lancaster — 
which  had  been  found  guilty  of  general 
and  scandalous  bribery  and  corruption. 
Two  seats  were  to  be  assigned  to  Hackney, 
two  to  Chelsea,  with  Kensington ;  one  to 
each  of  tweh-e  boroughs,  whicli  up  to  this 
time  had  not  been  represented  ;  an  addi- 
tional member  —  making  three  members 
each — were  given  to  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Leeds.  Two  members  were  given  to 
West  Kent,  North  Lancashire,  and  East 
Surrey.  South  Lancashire  was  divided 
into  two  districts,  and  two  members  were 
assigned  to  each  division.  Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Nor- 
folk, Staffordshire,  and  Essex  were  divided 
into  three  electoral  districts,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  represented  by  two  members. 
A  member  was  given  to  the  University  of 
London;  but  tlie  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  unite  with  it,  for  electoral  pur- 
poses, the  High  Church  University  of  Dur- 
ham was  rejected  by  tlie  House. 

Tiie  '  Conservative  Surrender,'  as  tlie 
Quartcrhj  Ecvieiv  termed  it,  was  complete. 
All  the  securities  and  precautions  witli 
which  the  Bill  bristled  when  it  passed  the 
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second  reading  had  now  wholly  disappeared. 
'A  clear  majority  of  votes  in  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  constituencies  had  been  made  over 
to  those  ■\\'ho  have  no  other  property  than 
the  labour  of  their  hands.'  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  General  Peel  said  that 
'  the  proceedings  in  reference  to  this  Bill 
had  taught  him  three  things — first,  that 
nothing  had  so  little  vitality  as  "a  vital 
point;"  second,  that  nothing  was  so  insecure 
as  a  "  security ; "  and  third,  that  nothing 
was  so  elastic  as  the  conscience  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister.'  The  measure,  said  Lord  Cran- 
bourne,  Avas  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. '  Ten  demands  had  been  made  by 
the  leader ;  one  of  them,  referring  to  pro- 
visions for  excluding  the  poorest  and  most 
dependent  voters  from  the  franchise,  was  of 
a  Conservative  tendency;  the  other  nine 
were  Liberal.  The  first  had  failed;  the 
other  nine  had  been  carried.  The  dual  vote 
was  dead.  The  two  years'  residence  was  cut 
down  to  one.  The  lodger  franchise  was 
introduced.  The  distinction  between  com- 
pounder and  non-compounder  was  removed. 
The  tax  franchises  were  abolished.  The 
group  of  miscellaneous  by-franchises  had 
disappeared.  The  occupation  franchise  in 
counties  was  reduced.  The  redistribution  of 
seats  was  enlarged.  The  voting  papers  had 
been  condemned.  Such  was  the  triumph 
of  the  Government.'  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  protracted  discussions  on  the  Bill 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  listen  to  such  taunts 
and  sarcastic  remarks,  as  well  as  to  bitter 
observations  on  his  inconsistency,  double- 
dealing,  and  betrayal  of  the  Conservative 
cause.  The  denunciations  of  his  policy 
were  peculiarly  severe  at  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill.  '  I  should  deeply  regret,'  said 
Lord  Cranbourne, '  to  find  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  applauded  a  policy  of 
legerdemain;  and  I  should,  above  all  things, 
regret  that  this  great  gift  to  the  people — if 
gift  you  think  it — should  have  been  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  a  political  betrayal 
which  has  no  parallel  in  our  parliamentary 
annals,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
mutual  confidence,  which  is  the  very  soul 


of  our  party  government,  and  on  which 
only  the  strength  and  freedom  of  our  repre- 
sentative institutions  can  be  sustained.' 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  next  day.  The  second  reading 
was  moved  by  Earl  Derby  on  the  21st. 
An  amendment,  proposed  by  Earl  Grey, 
was  negatived,  and  after  a  debate  extending 
over  two  evenings,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division.  At  this 
critical  moment  Lord  Derby  was  unfortun- 
ately seized  witli  illness,  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  in  consequence  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  measure.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Premier  the  peers  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  they  could  alter  the  Bill  at 
their  pleasure.  They,  indeed,  accepted  the 
household  franchise,  but  they  imposed  upon 
the  occupier  below  £10  the  obligation  of 
paying  the  borough  rate  as  well  as  the 
poor  rate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  franchise. 
They  raised  the  copyhold  and  leasehold 
qualifications  from  £5  to  £10.  They  rein- 
troduced the  optional  use  of  voting-papers, 
which,  as  Lord  Cranbourne  remarked,  were 
to  transfer  the  business  of  the  polling-booth 
to  the  magistrates'  drawing-room.  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  Cairns  they  raised  the  lodger 
franchise  from  £10  to  £15,  and  enacted 
that  in  any  contested  election  in  which 
three  members  are  to  be  chosen,  no  elector 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  more  than 
two.  They  conferred  upon  the  graduates 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  privilege  of 
voting  at  elections  in  these  boroughs,  as 
well  as  in  the  university  elections.  These 
attempts  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  roused  the  indignation  of  the  citizens 
of  London  and  other  great  towns  who  were 
chiefly  interested  in  the  lodger  clause,  and 
the  machinery  of  agitation  was  at  once  jjut 
in  operation.  It  was  evident  that  if  the 
Government  should  think  fit  to  atlhere  to 
these  changes  in  the  Bill,  they  would  rouse 
a  storm  of  oj^position  which  they  had  no 
power  to  resist.  Lord  Derby,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  advice  of  his  medical  attendants, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords 
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on  the  Ctli  of  August,  and  proposed  that 
the  Peers  should  reverse  their  decision  with 
regard  to  the  lodger  franchise.  '  Whereupon 
the  whole  majority,  obedient  to  the  word  of 
command,  executed,  with  military  precision, 
its  right-about  face,  and  replaced  with 
unanimity  the  figure  they  had  condemned.' 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
by  Liberal  and  independent  peers  to  enlarge 
the  scheme  of  redistribution  contained  in 
the  Bill ;  a  clause  was  added,  enacting  that 
Parliament  need  not  henceforth  be  dis- 
solved on  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  Another 
clause  was  moved  by  Earl  Grey,  providing 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
accepting  an  office  of  profit  under  the 
Crown,  which  did  not  disqualify  him  for 
Parliament,  should  not  vacate  his  seat,  but 
it  was  opposed  by  Lord  Derby,  who  ex- 
pressed his  preference  for  the  arrangement 
already  sanctioned  by  the  other  House, 
that  re-election  should  not  be  required  iu 
the  case  of  a  member  who  merely  exchanged 
one  office  for  another. 

When  the  Bill  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  amendments  intro- 
ducing the  u.se  of  voting-papers,  altering 
the  copyhold  franchise,  and  conferring  on 
graduates  the  right  to  vote  in  the  boroughs 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  rejected. 
The  provision  made  for  the  representation 
of  minorities  was  strenuously  opposed,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  keen  discussion.  When  it 
was  previously  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  '  erroneous  iu 
principle  and  pernicious  in  practice.'  It 
was  also  strongly  opposed  by  j\Ir.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Bright,  and  although  sup- 
ported by  jlr.  J.  S.  Mill  and  some  other 
Liberals  it  was  withdrawn,  ilr.  Disraeli 
now  recommended  its  adoption  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  ground  that 
since  the  other  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Lords  had  been  rejected,  it  would  tend 
to  smooth  matters  between  the  two  Houses 
if  this  provision  which  they  had  inserted 
in  the  Bill  were  allowed  to  remain.  Mr. 
Bright  argued  that  the  clause  would  extin- 


guish the  political  life  of  the  country,  it 
would  nullify  the  boon  conferred  on  the 
four  great  towns,  each  of  which  would  for 
the  future  in  all  divisions  on  great  political 
questions  be  represented  by  one  member. 
Mr.  Goschen  said  minorities  were  already 
over-represented,  and  this  further  step 
would  only  be  mischievous.  Nomination 
minorities  were  to  be  established  in  place 
of  nomination  boroughs.  The  proposal  was 
simply  an  experiment  to  limit  the  power  of 
great  towns.  It  was  taking  a  step  towards 
making  members  delegates  and  not  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  principle  of  representation 
of  individuals  instead  of  the  representation 
of  communities.  The  latter  had  always 
been  the  principle  of  representation  in  this 
country.  The  proposal  woidd  inflict  great 
injustice  on  the  large  towns,  and  he  asked 
the  House  not  to  give  to  those  towns,  ex- 
cited by  the  sense  of  wrong,  the  provocation 
to  commence  a  new  agitation  for  further 
changes.  Mr.-  Lowe,  on  the  other  liand, 
pleaded  earnestly  for  the  retention  of  the 
clause.  Its  aim,  he  said,  was  to  give  to  the 
communities  affected  by  it  a  representa- 
tion corresponding  to  the  state  of  opinion 
in  them.  The  worship  of  numbers  was  a 
political  superstition ;  the  true  end  of  re- 
presentation was  to  represent  as  nearly 
as  possible  all  classes  in  a  community.  In 
the  end  the  clause  was  retained  by  a  ma- 
jority of  49.  The  Upper  House  acquiesced 
in  tlie  alterations  made  lay  the  Commons, 
and  the  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  loth  of  August. 

The  Bill  which,  after  passing  through 
many  perils  and  vicissitudes,  and  under- 
going so  many  and  so  extensive  altera- 
tions, had  at  length  become  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  introduced 
momentous  changes  into  our  representative 
system.  It  was  truly,  as  Lord  Derby  termed 
it,  'a  leap  in  the  dark,'  and  was  regarded 
with  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  not  only 
by  the  Conservative  party  throughout  the 
country,  but  by  not  a  few  Liberals.  It 
conferred  the  franchise  iu  boroughs  on  all 
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male  houseliolders  rated  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  on  all  lodgers  who  had  been 
resident  for  one  year  and  paid  a  rent  of  not 
less  than  £10  a  year.  In  counties  it  gave 
votes  to  persons  possessing  property  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  £5,  and  to  occupiers 
of  lands  and  tenements  paying  £12  a  year. 
It  disfranchised  four  boroughs  and  semi- 
disfranchised  twenty-two  others  having  a 
population  of  less  than  10,000.  It  created 
several  new  constituencies,  gave  a  third 
member  to  four  large  towns,  and  one  to 
the  University  of  London. 

The  kindred  measures  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  were  postponed  till  next  session. 
When  they  came  before  the  House  they  ex- 
cited comj^aratively  little  interest  and  no 
oj^position.  Scotland  obtained  a  borough 
franchise  tlie  same  as  that  of  England,  freed, 
however,  from  the  ratepaying  clavise,  which 
had  been  held  as  a  '  vital  principle,'  but 
was  struck  out  of  the  Bill  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Government.  The 
Scottish  coimty  franchise  was  based  either 
on  the  possession  of  £5  clear  annual  value 
of  property,  or  on  an  occupation  of  £l-± 
a  year.  Seven  additional  members,  obtained 
by  the  disfranchisement  of  some  small 
English  boroughs,  were  added  to  the  fifty- 
three  returned  by  Scottish  constituencies. 
Glasgow  received  an  additional  member, 
and  was  thus  transformed,  much  against 
the  wish  of  its  citizens,  into  a  three- 
cornered  constituency.  The  town  of  Dun- 
dee obtained  an  additional  member,  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  and  Lanark 
were  divided  into  tAvo  electoral  districts, 
returning  one  member  each,  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews, 
and  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  combined 
obtained  each  a  representative.  Tlie  Irish 
Bill  reduced  the  borough  franchise  from  £8 
to  £4,  but  made  no  change  in  the  county 
franchise,  which  was  £12,  or  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  seats. 

That  the  Bill  as  it  became  law  was  a 
thoroughly  Democratic  measure  cannot  be 
denied.  In  its  essential  features  it  went 
beyond  any  scheme  that  had  been  advocated 


even  by  the  advanced  Liberal  party  in  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Disraeli  himself  afterwards 
frankly  admitted  that  this  Avas  the  case, 
and  boasted  that  he  had  been  educating  his 
party  for  seven  years  to  this  Democratic 
standard.  At  a  banquet  given  to  him  in 
Edinburgh  in  jSTovember,  1867,  he  said,  '  I 
had,  if  it  be  not  too  arrogant  to  use  this 
Ithiase,  to  cchicatc  ojir  2:>nrfi/.  It  is  a  large 
party,  and  requires  its  attention  to  be  called 
to  questions  of  this  kind  with  some  pressure. 
I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  Parliament 
and  the  country  on  this  question  of  Peform.'* 

'  Tlie  whole  tone  of  tliat  liarangue,'  it  was  justly 
said,  'was  one  of  jubilant  exultation  natural  to  a 
leader  who  had  led  his  party  step  by  step  from 
one  abandonment  of  traditional  principle  to 
another.  He  had  been  their  schoolmaster  to 
bring  them  to  Democracy,  they  had  been  hts  un- 
conscious and  half-reluctant  pupils.  They  had 
learned  from  him  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept.  Having  organized  and  disciplined  his 
followers  to  resist  the  advancing  tide  of  Democ- 
racy, he  was  by  their  efforts  borne  into  power. 
Haying  gained  the  position  of  a  Conservative 
Minister,  with  a  large  Conservative  following,  he 
introduced  a  Reform  Bill,  guarded  and  fenced 
with  restrictions  and  limitations  of  a  Conservative 
tendency.  As  the  debate  went  on  he  threw  over- 
board all  checks  and  safeguards  whatsoever,  took 
suggestions  from  every  quarter  and  section  of  the 
House,  forgot  or  despised  the  IMinisterial  duty  of 
initiating  the  proposition  of  a  Ministerial  Bill,  left 
his  own  colleagues  in  the  lurch,  and  accepted  the 
amendments  of  his  opponents  ;  ended  by  making 
his  astonished  hut  unconscious  partisans  the  suc- 
cessful champions  of  the  Democracy  they  abhorred ; 
and  having  done  all  this,  he  had  the  assurance 
to  tell  them  that  in  the  lowness  of  the  franchise 
which  they  had  extended  lay  the  essence  of  Con- 
servatism.' 

*  Tenniel,  in  liia  cartoon  entitled  '  Fagin's  Political 
School,'  lias  hit  off  very  happily  the  idea  conveyed  in 
this  statement.  Disraeli  is  depicted  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Fagin  the  Jew  in  'Oliver  Twist,'  and  is  repre- 
sented as  picking  the  pocket  of  a  lay  figure  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  hung  round  witli  liells,  of  a  document 
labelled  'Reform  Bill.'  Lord  Derliy,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  is  surveying  the  trick  with -an  amused 
expression  of  countenance ;  Sir  Jo!m  Pakington  and 
Sir  Stafi'ord  Korthcote  are  looking  on  with  mingled 
surprise  and  admiration  at  their  leader's  dexterity ; 
Lord  Staidey,  as  the  '  Artful  Dodger,'  is  regarding  the 
scene  somewhat  contemptuously ;  while  Lord  Cran- 
bourne  and  Lord  Carnarvon  are  leaving  the  apartment 
in  mingled  indignation  and  disgust. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  session  the 
I\Iinistiy  were  profuse  in  their  promises  of 
h^OTslation,  and  intimated  their  intention  to 
deal  with  colonial  consolidation,  investiga- 
tion of  the  law  of  trades  unions,  extension 
of  the  Factory  Acts  to  other  trades,  im- 
provement of  the  mercantile  marine,  of  the 
navigation  laws,  of  the  relations  between 
Irish  landlords  and  tenants,  the  amendment 
of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  numerous 
other  important  subjects ;  but  tire  attention 
of  Parliament  had  been  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  discussions  on  tlie  Eeform 
Bill,  that  it  was  impossible  to  devote  time 
to  the  settlement  of  any  other  important 
cpestion.  There  was  little  opportunity 
afforded  even  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land. The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  was  continued,  a  futile  attempt 
was  made  to  deal  with  the  tenure  of  land, 
and  discussions  respecting  the  Irish  Church 
took  place  in  both  Houses,  but  led  to 
nothing. 

An  autumn  session  was  held  in  Xovember 
for  the  purpose  of  making  provision  for  an 
expedition  against  Abyssinia.  Theodore,  the 
king  of  that  country,  on  some  trivial  pretext 
had  .seized  Mr.  Cameron,  Her  Majesty's  con- 
sul at  Massowah,  an  island  on  the  African 
shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  along  with  other 
British  subjects,  and  had  obstinately  refused 
to  release  them.  He  was  a  passionate,  sus- 
picious barbarian,  ambitious  and  cruel,  and 
liable  to  sudden  impulses  of  savage  fury,  in 
which  he  was  guilty  of  shocking  deeds  of 
cruelty.  Consuls  were  stationed  at  JNIas- 
sowali  'for  the  protection  of  British  trade 
with  Abyssinia  and  with  tlie  countries 
adjacent  thereto;'  and  Mr.  Plowden,  who 
was  appointed  to  that  office  in  1848,  became 
an  active  ally  of  Theodore,  and  lost  his  life 
in  one  of  the  savage  monarch's  cpiarrels. 
Captain  Cameron,  his  successor  in  tlie  office 
of  consul,  was  instructed  to  take  no  part  in 
King  Theodore's  quarrels,  and  was  reminded 
that  he  held  no  representative  character  in 
Abyssinia.  Probably  in  consecpience  of  this 
inhibition  Theodore  seemed  to  imagine  that 
the  British  Government  was  unfriendly  to 


him.     A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Queen 
Victoria   was  left    unanswered;    he   there- 
fore  fancied   himself   slighted,   and  seized 
and   imprisoned    all   the    British    subjects 
within    his   reach,    including    the    Britisli 
consul,  who  had  imprudently  visited  Abys- 
sinia at  this  period.     Two  embassies  had 
been  sent  in  succession  to  induce  the  savage 
ruler  to  set  at  liberty  the  persons  he  had 
seized  and  imprisoned  iu  violation  of  all 
international  law,  but  without  effect ;  and 
he  had   even    detained    the    envoys,   Mr. 
Eassam,  assistant  British  Eesident  at  Aden, 
and  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and  Dr.  Blanc.   A 
peremptory  demand  had  then  been  made 
that  they  should  be  released  within  three 
months,  but  no  attention  had  been  paid  to 
it.    The  Government  in  these  circumstances 
considered  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
to  send  a  large  military  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  captives.    Several 
members  of  both  Houses  dwelt  upon  the 
great  and  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of 
a  campaign  in  a  country  so  inaccessible, 
and  of  which  so  little  was  known  ;  but  the 
general  feeling  was  that  the  expedition  was 
necessary  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
lives  and  liberty  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Mr.  Disraeli  informed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  'according  to  a  rough  but  careful 
and  confident  estimate,  the  expedition  would 
cost  £3, -500,000,  but  would  certamly  not 
exceed  £4,000,000,  and  pledged  himself  that 
the  expedition  would  leave  the  country  as 
soon  as  the  captives  were  recovered.     The 
money  asked  by  the  Government  was  ac- 
cordingly voted  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  operations,  and  the  addition  of  a  penny 
per  pound  to  the  Income  Tax  was  agreed 
to  in  order  to  provide  the  funds,  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  balances  in  tlie  Exchequer. 
The  session  of    1868   found  the   Derby 
Government  still  in  a  considerable  minority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  confronted 
by  an  Opposition  too  divided  to  be  easily 
combined  in  any  movement  for  its  over- 
throw.     As   Mr.   Bouverie   remarked,  the 
Liberal  party  had  leaders  who  would  not 
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lead,  and  followers  m-Iio  would  not  follo^y.  [ 

Instead  of  an  organized  party  they  were  | 

little  better  than  a  rabble.    The  two  Houses 

commenced  their  sittings  on  the   loth  of 

I 
February,   and    on   that   day   ^Ir.   Disraeli 

introduced  a  Bill  having  for  its  object 
the  more  effectual  prevention  of  corrupt 
practices  at  parliamentary  elections.  Lord 
Derby's  health  had  for  a  considerable  time 
been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  his 
growing  infirmities  at  length  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  office.  His  resignation 
was  formally  announced  on  the  25th  of 
February,  coupled  with  the  intimation  that 
the  Queen  had  commanded  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
form  an  Administration.  This  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty.  I\Ir.  AVard  Hunt 
became  Chancellor  of  the  E.Kchequer,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Government  re- 
tained office  under  the  new  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Chelmsford,  who  was  removed  from  the 
Chancellorship  to  make  room  for  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns.  There  was  no  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Administration,  for  ilr.  Disraeli  had 
throughout  been  the  real  though  not  its 
nominal  head. 

The  Irish  question  was  once  more  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament.  It  was 
still  unhappily  deemed  necessary  that  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should 
be  renewed ;  but  it  was  generally  felt  that 
the  Fenian  plot,  though  in  itself  base  and 
cowardly,  indicated  the  existence  of  strong 
disaffection  in  the  country,  arising  out  of 
undoubted  evils  and  grievances.  On  the 
16th  of  IMarch  Jlr.  Maguire,  member  for 
Cork,  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  and 
eloquence,  moved  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  with  the 
view  of  taking  into  immediate  consideration 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  the  Ministry,  who,  while  ad- 
mitting that  Ireland  was  a  prey  to  evils 
of  the  most  serious  kind,  intimated  their 
disapproval  of  the  remedies  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Liberal  party  in 
regard  both  to  the  tenure  of  land  and  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church.    Lord 

VOL.   IV. 


^laj-o,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  de- 
clared that  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Church  would  not  conciliate  one  enemy, 
while  it  would  alienate  many  friends.  The 
Government,  however,  he  said,  proposed  to 
confer  a  charter  and  an  endowment  on  a 
new  Pioman  Catholic  University.  Policy 
and  justice  might  demand  the  equalization 
of  ecclesiastical  endowments  in  Ireland, 
but,  he  added,  in  words  which  have  become 
famous,  this  must  be  done  by  the  process 
of  levelling  upwards,  not  downwards.  The 
Government  were  prepared,  with  this  view, 
to  take  into  favourable  consideration  the 
claims  both  of  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics 
and  the  Presbyterians,  but  not  to  disen- 
dow the  Established  Church.  'The  Lord 
hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands,'  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  remark,  aside,  when  this 
statement  of  the  Government's  intentions 
was  made  by  Lord  Mayo.  In  the  course 
of  the  protracted  discussion  which  took 
place  on'  j\Ir.  Maguire's  motion,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone condemned  in  strong  terms  Lord 
Mayo's  intimation  that  the  Eegium  Bonum 
to  the  Presbyterians  might  be  increased, 
and  a  grant  made  to  the  Poman  Catholics 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  Govern- 
ment had  placed  before  the  House  and  the 
country  the  alternative — endow  all  sects 
or  endow  none.  He  liad  no  hesitation  in 
choosing  the  latter,  and  in  expressing  his 
conviction  that  'the  Irish  Church  as  a 
State  church  must  cease  to  exist.' 

Mr.  ]\Iaguire's  motion  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  few  days  after  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  That,  iu  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
should  cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment,  due 
regard  being  had  to  all  personal  interests  and  to 
all  individual  rights  of  property. 

2.  That,  subject  to  the  foregoing  consideration, 
it  is  expedient  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new 
personal  interests  by  the  exercise  of  any  public 
patronage,  and  to  confine  the  operations  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  of  Ireland  to  objects 
of  immediate  necessity,  or  involving  individual 
right.s,  pending  the  final  decision  of  Parliament. 
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3.  That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  humbly  praying  that  witli  the  view  to  tlie 
purposes  aforesaid,  Her  Slajesty  will  be  gi-aciously 
pleased  to  i^lace  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  her 
interest  in  the  temporalities  of  the  archbishoprics, 
bLshoprics,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities  and 
benefices  in  Ireland  and  in  the  custody  thereof 

Wlieu  these  resolutions  ^vere  formally 
proposed  by  IMr.  Gladstone  on  the  30tli  of 
March,  it  became  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  confidence  either  in  their  own 
ability  to  resist  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  for  which  these  resolutions  were 
intended  to  prepare,  or  in  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  this  question. 
The  following  amendment,  which  Lord  Stan- 
ley proposed  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions, 
clearly  indicated  this  state  of  feeling  on  their 
part: — 'That  this  House,  while  admitting 
that  considerable  modifications  in  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  united  Church  in  Ireland 
may,  after  the  pending  inquiry,  appear  to  be 
expedient,  is  of  opinion  that  any  ^proposition 
tending  to  the  disestablishment  or  disendow- 
ment  of  that  Church  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  new  Parliament.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  called  attention  to 
the  evidence  this  amendment  afforded,  that 
the  ^Ministry  were  not  prepared  to  defend  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  Church.  Before  this 
amendment  was  announced  he  thought  the 
thread  of  the  remaining  life  of  the  Irish 
Established  Church  was  short;  he  now  re- 
garded it  as  shorter  .still.  All  that  was 
asked  on  its  behalf  was  delay,  not  a  per- 
manent existence.  It  was  defended,  how- 
ever, with  great  fervour  by  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy,  who  had  been  appointed  Home 
Secretary  in  the  room  of  Mr.  AValpole. 
Casting  aside  all  considerations  of  amend- 
ment, compromise,  or  delay,  he  strenuously 
insisted  on  a  '  no  surrender '  policy.  Lord 
Cranbourne  commented  with  marked  sever- 
ity on  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and 
especially  on  Mr.  Disraeli  for  his  'leger- 
demain '  procedure.  He  .said  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  offered  them  a  policy,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  offered  them  a  paltry 
excuse  for  delay,  the  amendment  was  'a 
more  than  Delphic  resolution ' — it  gave  no 


clue  to  the  policy  of  Ministers.  Xo  amount 
of  disestablishment  or  disendowment  was 
excluded  by  this  amendment.  In  1865 
Lord  Stanley  had  seconded  a  resolution 
which,  like  this,  made  general  admissions 
and  jjleaded  for  delay  on  the  question  of 
Reform,  and  the  end  of  it  was  household 
sufirage.  And  so  he  predicted  the  result 
of  carrying  this  amendment  would  be  that 
next  year  perhaps  the  Irish  Protestant 
members  woixld  find  themselves  voting 
humbly  with  j\Ir.  Disraeli  for  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church.  The  am- 
biguity of  the  amendment  indicated  either 
no  policy  at  all,  or  a  policy  which  the 
jMinistry  were  afraid  to  avow.  The  attitude 
they  had  assumed  was  neither  wise,  firm, 
nor  creditable.  He  was  prepared,  he  said, 
to  meet  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a 
direct  negative,  but  not  to  fight  in  the 
dark  by  supporting  an  amendment  which, 
if  carried,  would  merely  keep  the  cards  in 
the  hands  of  Ministers  to  shuffle  just  as 
convenience  or  exigency  might  require. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  a  speech  of  great  ability, 
pointed  out  that  the  result  of  govern- 
ment by  a  minority  was  confusion  and 
chaos.  There  was  really  neither  government 
nor  opposition.  The  Ministerialists  could 
neither  support  their  own  views  nor  adopt 
those  of  the  Opposition.  There  were  only 
two  pretences,  he  said,  on  which  a  State 
Church  could  be  maintained  in  Ireland — 
the  one  religious,  the  other  political.  As  a 
religious  institution  for  the  conversion  of 
lioman  Catholics,  the  Irish  Church  had 
been  a  deplorable  failure.  It  had  not  only 
not  made  Catholics  into  Protestant.s,  but 
it  had  made  Catholics  in  Ireland  more  in- 
tensely Eoman  than  the  members  of  that 
Church  are  found  to  be  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe  or  in  America.  As  a  political 
institution  it  had  been  equally  a  failure,  for 
though  the  State  for  long  years  had  de- 
fended it  by  the  sword,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  was  anarchy  subdued  by 
force.  Mr.  Lowe  assailed  the  Irish  Church 
with  biting  sarcasm  and  fierce  denunciation. 
'It  is  founded,'  he  said,  'on  injustice;  it  is 
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founded  on  the  dominant  rights  of  the  few 
over  the  many,  and  shall  not  stand.  You 
call  it  a  Missionary  Church ;  if  so,  its 
mission  is  vmfulfilled — it  has  failed  utterly. 
Like  some  exotic  brought  from  a  far  coun- 
try with  infinite  pains  and  useless  trouble, 
it  is  kept  alive  with  difficulty  and  expense 
in  an  ungrateful  climate  and  ungenial  soil. 
The  curse  of  barrenness  is  upon  it;  it  has 
no  leave.s,  it  bears  no  blossoms,  it  yields  no 
fruit.  Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground?'  Mr.  Henley,  General  Peel,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  Mayo,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  argued  vigorously  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  but  they  were  seriously 
hampered  by  the  ambiguous  character  of 
the  amendment  w-hich  they  supported,  and 
■were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  ex- 
pedient 'of  attacking  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party  rather  than  of  vindicating 
their  own.  Mr.  Disraeli  accused  Mv.  Glad- 
stone of  appearing  as  the  representative  of 
the  High  Church  Eitualists  and  the  Irish 
Eomanists,  who  had  long  been  in  secret 
combination  and  were  now  in  open  con- 
federacy for  the  destruction  of  the  union 
between  Church  and  State.  At  the  close  of 
the  fourth  night  of  this  memorable  debate 
Lord  Stanley's  amendment  was  rejected  l:)y 
a  majority  of  sixty  (270  to  330),  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  motion,  that  the  House  should 
go  into  committee,  was  carried  by  328 
votes  to  272 — a  majority  of  fifty-six. 

The  Easter  holidays  had  now  arrived,  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  both  parties  to 
hold  public  meetings  and  to  appeal  to  the 
country  for  support  to  their  respective 
views.  A  deep  interest  was  taken  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question  at  issue,  Ijut  the 
agitation  was  of  the  most  orderly  and 
peaceful  kind.  The  two  Houses  met  again 
after  tlie  Easter  recess  on  the  20th  of  April, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Commons  should 
resume  consideration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
resolutions  on  the  27th.  After  a  debate, 
extending  over  three  nights,  the  House 
divided  on  the  first  resolution  on  Eriday 
morning,  the  30th  of  April,  when  330  voted 
for  and  265  against  it — a  majority  against 


the  Government  of  sixty-five.  The  unex- 
pected increase  of  the  majority  was  re- 
garded as  an  indication  that  the  proposal 
to  disestablish  the  Irish  Cliurch  was  train- 
ing  ground  in  the  country. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  numbers, 
j\Ir.  Disraeli  said  that  the  vote  had  altered 
the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the 
House,  and  it  would  consequently  be  neces- 
sary that  they  should  consider  their  position. 
He  therefore  proposed  that  the  House 
should  adjourn  until  the  following  IMouday, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  day  named  (May  4th)  the  Prime 
Minister  stated,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded 
House,  that  he  had  waited  upon  the  Queen, 
and,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  col- 
leagues, had  advised  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  had  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mated to  her  that  if  she  was  of  opinion  that 
the  question  at  issue  could  be  more  satis- 
factorily settled,  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  better  promoted  by  the  immediate 
retirement  of  the  present  Government,  they 
were  prepared  to  quit  her  service.  He  had 
tlicn  tendered  his  resignation.  After  taking 
a  day  for  consideration,  the  Queen  had 
declined  to  accept  the  resignation  of  her 
Ministers,  and  had  signified  her  readiness 
to  dissolve  Parliament  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  public  business  would  permit.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  had  advised  Her 
Majesty  to  appeal  to  the  new  constituencies; 
and  if  the  House  would  cordially  co-operate 
with  the  Government  in  expediting  public 
business  a  dissolution  micht  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn. 

While  the  British  Parliament  were  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  these  domestic 
questions,  information  was  recei\'ed  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition  sent  to  recover  the 
Abyssinian  captives.  It  was  despatched  from 
Bombay,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Eobert 
Napier,  au  Indian  officer  of  great -experi- 
ence and  high  reputation.  The  captives, 
some  of  whom  had  been  four  years  in 
confinement,  consisted  of  Consul  Cameron, 
Mr.  Eassam,  who  had  been  assistant  British 
Eesident  at  Aden,   Lieutenant   Prideaux, 
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and  Dr.  Blanc,  who  liad  accompanied  him 
on  his  mission,  and  were  employed  on  offi- 
cial business  when  they  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.  There  were  also  among  the 
captives  a  number  of  German  missionaries, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  some 
teachers,  artists,  and  workmen.  The  savage 
ruler  treated  them  in  the  most  capricious 
manner — at  one  time  chaining  them  two- 
and-two,  and  threatening  them  with  death; 
at  another,  coming  into  their  prison  half 
dressed,  and  bringing  with  him  a  bottle 
of  wine,  which  he  made  them  share  with 
him.  As  he  obstinately  refused  to  set 
his  prisoners  at  liberty,  it  was  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  send  a  force  to 
compel  their  release. 

Theodore  was  early  made  aware  of  the 
disembarkation  of  the  British  troops,  but  he 
boasted  that  he  was  prepared  to  meet  them, 
and  he  seems  at  times  to  have  fancied  that 
he  woukl  be  able  to  hold  his  fortress  at 
Magdala  against  their  assaultis.  The  march 
of  an  army  over  the  rocky  highlands  of 
Abyssinia  would  have  been  impracticable 
in  the  face  of  a  brave  and  active  enemy ; 
but  in  their  progress  through  deep  ravines 
and  over  high  hills  the  British  forces  met 
with  no  opposition  whatever.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  18G8,  after  traversing  400 
miles  of  mountainous  and  difficult  country, 
often  under  a  tropical  sun,  or  amid  storms 
of  rain  and  sleet,  they  appeared  before 
Magdala.  An  encounter  took  place  beween 
them  and  Theodore's  army  at  some  distance 
from  the  fortress.  The  Abyssinians  behaved 
with  great  spirit  and  courage,  and  made 
repeated  desperate  charges  upon  their  ene- 
mies, which,  however,  were  easily  repulsed. 
They  had  500  men  killed  and  a  much 
larger  number  wounded.  The  British  did 
not  lose  a  single  man,  and  had  only  nine- 
teen wounded. 

Next  morning  Theodore  sent  Lieutenant 
Prideaux  and  !Mr.  Flad  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  offer  terms.  The  captives  were  set  free 
and  sent  into  the  camp,  but  Theodore 
refused  to  surrender.  The  British  com- 
mander was  therefore  under  the  necessity 


'  of  making  an  assault  on  his  almost  inacces- 
sible .stronghold.  Magdala  was  situated 
upon  an  isolated  rock,  rising  many  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  protected  by  lofty 
and  almost  overhanging  cliffs,  so  pre- 
cipitous that  a  cat  could  not  climb 
them  except  at  two  points — north  and 
south — at  each  of  which  a  steep  narrow 
path  leads  up  to  a  strong  gateway.  Shot, 
shell,  and  rockets  made  no  impression  upon 
the  gateway,  which  was  protected  by  a 
strong  stockade.  But  the  assailants  forced 
their  way  up  the  ascent  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  they  had  to  encounter,  and  carried 
the  stockade,  which  Avas  defended  by  Theo- 
dore in  person  with  a  small  band  of  faithful 
followers,  the  rest  of  his  army  having 
abandoned  tlie  place.  On  entering  the 
fortress  they  found  the  dead  body  of  Theo- 
dore a  short  way  from  the  gate.  Finding 
further  resistance  hoj)eless,  he  shot  himself 
with  a  pistol  before  our  soldiers  reached 
the  place  where  he  stood.  They  found  in 
the  fortress  upwards  of  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery,  many  of  great  weight,  with  ample 
stores  of  ammunition. 

In  order  that  the  fortress  should  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  fierce  Mahommedan 
tribe,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tians, Sir  Eobert  Napier  resolved  to  destroy 
it.  He  therefore  set  it  on  fire,  and,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  of  Magdala,  '  nothing  but 
blackened  rock  remains.'  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Gen- 
eral thus  sums  up  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign :  '  The  province  of  Tigre,  which  we 
found  just  struggling  into  independence, 
has  been  somewhat  strengthened  and  settled 
by  us.  Gobaze,  an  Abyssinian  chief  who 
had  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  expedi- 
tion, and  at  the  date  of  our  arrival  was 
attemj^ting  a  hopeless  opposition  to  Theo- 
dore, should  now  be  able  to  establish  his 
position.  Theodore  had  acquired  by  con- 
quest a  sovereignty  which  he  knew  only 
how  to  abuse.  He  was  not  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  people  from  other  oppressors, 
while  yet  able  to  carry  plunder  and  cruelty 
into  every  district  he  himself  might  visit. 
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I  fail  to  discover  a  single  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  regard  his 
removal  with  regret.' 

After  the  destruction  of  Magdala  the 
expedition  set  out  on  its  return,  and  the 
first  detachment  of  troops  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  21st  of  June.  The  enter- 
prise was  skilfully  planned  and  most  effect- 
ively conducted  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close.  The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  voted  to  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition,  and  to  their 
General,  who  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Xapier  of  Magdala,  and  rewarded 
with  a  pension.  The  cost  of  the  expedition 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £9,000,000  sterling. 
Loud  complaints  were  made  that  the  fact 
of  its  enormous  expense  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  public  until  after  the 
general  election. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  was  en- 
gaged in  the  consideration  of  !Mr.  Glad- 
stone's resolutions  the  news  was  received 
of  tlie  death  of  Lord  Brougham  at  Cannes, 
on  the  7th  of  ^lay,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age.  It  attracted  little  notice,  but  thirty 
years  before  the  demise  of  no  other  public 
man  would  have  excited  so  much  attention. 
From  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  Scot- 
tish bar  at  tlie  close  of  last  century  onwards, 
Henry  Brougham  was  regarded  as  a  person  of 
gigantic  abilities  and  extraordinary  attain- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Edhiburgh  Rcvicv:.  Sydney  Smith,  to  whom 
the  honour  of  the  first  suggestion  of  this 
celebrated  periodical  is  due, '  had  so  strong 
an  impression,'  Jeffrey  says,  'of  Brougham's 
indiscretion  and  rashness,  that  he  would 
not  let  him  be  a  member  of  our  association, 
thougli  wished  for  by  all  the  rest.  He  was 
admitted,  however,  after  the  third  number, 
and  did  more  work  for  us  than  anybody.' 
Brougham,  indeed,  continued  for  more  than 
forty  years  to  be  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  the  work ;  and  his  articles, 
though  not  always  judicious,  were  charac- 
terized by  great  ability,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  celebrity  and  success  of  the 
Whig  organ.    "V^lien  he  entered  Parliament 


in  1810  it  soon  became  apparent  that  very 
few  politicians  ever  brought  to  the  business 
of  practical  politics  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  everything  relating  to  the  history  and 
prospects  of  the  human  race.  He  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  directed  the 
thunders  of  his  eloquence  against  such 
gi'oss  aud  glaring  evils  as  colonial  slavery, 
Orders  in  Council,  flogging  in  the  army, 
Eonian  Catholic  disabilities,  and  the  per- 
version of  public  charities.  He  was  especi- 
ally zealous  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
of  parliamentary  reform,  aud  his  eloquent 
advocacy  of  these  and  other  kindred  causes 
coutribiited  greatly  to  their  success.  He 
has  been  justly  termed  the  hundred-handed 
Briareus  of  his  party.  There  was  nothing 
he  did  not  touch,  and  with  powerful  effect. 
His  industry  was  stupendous,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  exhaust  his  unwearied  exertions 
in  whatever  he  undertook.  Apart  from 
his  laboul's  in  Parliament  aud  in  his  own 
profession,  which  would  have  fully  occu- 
pied the  time  of  most  men.  Brougham  found 
leisure  to  establish  schools  and  write  lec- 
tures for  tliem,  to  superintend  the  composi- 
tion and  publication  of  books  of  popular 
science,  to  write  articles  for  the  Edinlmrjli 
Pu'vicvj  aud  pamphlets,  to  compose  treatises 
on  refraction,  on  the  integral  calculus,  ou 
natural  theology,  on  chemistry,  on  the  ob- 
jects, advantages,  and  pleasures  of  science, 
on  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients,  on  colonial 
policy,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  on  educa- 
tion, on  the  statesmen  of  the  time  of  George 
IIL,  and  indeed  on  an  endless  succession  of 
subjects.  His  intellect  was  quick,  power- 
ful, and  brilliant,  rather  than  sound;  and 
his  judgment  was  often  warped  by  his 
prejudices  and  feelings.  His  eloquence 
was  of  a  very  high,  though  not  of  the 
highest  order,  and  his  natural  talent  for 
sarcasm  made  him  a  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent in  the  House  or  at  the  Bar.  His 
sustained  flights  of  indignant  or  argument- 
ative declamation— as  in  his  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline,  and  iu  the  case  of  Mr. 
"Williams,  tried  for  libel  on  the    Durham 
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■clergy — liave  rarely  been  equalled.  'On 
rolled  the  stream  of  his  eloquence,  strong 
from  conviction,  vehement  from  passion, 
and  burning  with  invective  as  the  occasion 
demanded.'  His  moral  qualities  were  un- 
fortunately not  equal  to  his  intellectual 
powers.  He  was  self-willed  and  imperious, 
with  an  irresistible  passion  for  domineer- 
ing and  impatience  of  contradiction,  and 
was  habitually  and  notoriously  actuated  by 
ungenerous  jealousy  of  every  vival.  One 
who  knew  him  well  affirmed  tliat  there 
never  was  a  direct  personal  rival,  or  one 
who  was  in  a  position  which,  however 
reluctantly,  implied  rivalry,  to  whom  he 
was  just,  and  his  envy  often  led  to  im- 
placable hostility.  'Had  it  not  been  for 
his  moral  failings,'  says  Lord  C'ockburn, 
'Brougham,  inferior  to  no  modern  statesman 
in  eloquence,  and  superior  to  them  all  in 
knowledge,  enlightened  views,  industry,  and 
fire,  would  have  been  the  gi'eatest  man  in 
civil  affairs  of  this  age;  but  neither  genius 
nor  oratory,  even  when  worthily  exerted, 
can  command  their  natural  influence  when 
combined  with  habits  which  create  enemies 
hourly,  or  when  exposed  to  the  imputation 
of  heartlessness  or  insincerity.  Accord- 
ingly, with  all  his  powers  and  celebrity, 
Brougham  has  never  been  at  the  head,  as 
its  trusted  leader,  of  any  party.  He  has 
compelled  all  the  world  to  admire,  and 
most  of  it  to  fear  him,  and  for  many  years 
he  has  guided  this  nation  in  the  formation 
of  soimd  views  throughout  that  revolution 
of  opinion  which  has  agitated  men  during 
his  day,  and  has  always  been  above  the 
paltriness  of  j^ecuniary  temptation,  and  his 
fidelity  to  his  principles  and  part}'  was 
never  impeached  tiU  lately;  yet  he  lias 
never  had  any  following  of  the  heart,  his 
very  eloquence  has  often  suffered  from  its 
disclosing  insincerity,  and  this  generally  in 
passages  which  obtained  and  deserved  the 
loudest  applause.' 

For  a  number  of  years  before  his  death 
the  once  powerful  and  admired  orator  and 
statesman  had  passed  almost  out  of  sight. 
He  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs. 


and   passed   a  good   deal  of  his   time  in 
Cannes,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

The  procedure  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  retaining  office  after  thej^  had  been 
defeated  by  large  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  severely  condemned  by  a 
number  of  members  on  the  Liberal  side  of 
the  House,  who  denounced  it  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  as  an  expedient  to  induce  the 
House  to  give  a  two  months'  lease  to  a  Gov- 
ernment which  they  neither  trusted  nor  were 
trusted  by.  They  were  prevented,  how- 
ever, from  taking  any  active  steps  to  eject 
the  Government  from  office  by  their  know- 
ledge that  Sir.  Disraeli  would  in  that  case 
immediately  dissolve  the  Parliament  and 
aiJjjeal  to  the  existing  constituencies;  and 
that,  whatever  might  be  their  response,  a 
second  dissolution  would  necessarily  require 
to  be  made  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
new  Pieform  Bill  came  into  ojieration.  The 
Ministry,  therefore,  though  in  a  consider- 
able minority,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
places  till  the  new  election.  j\Ir.  Gladstone's 
two  remaining  resolutions,  however,  were 
put  to  the  House  and  adopted,  the  Govern- 
ment declining  to  divide  against  them.  A 
suspensory  Bill  was  subsequently  brought 
in  by  ilr.  Gladstone,  and  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  much  opposi- 
tion, and  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  majority 
of  192  votes  to  97.  By  this  measure  the 
exercise  of  the  Crown  patronage  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Irish  Church,  pending  the 
disestablishment  pro^josal,  was  in  the  mean- 
time suspended,  so  that  no  new  life  inte- 
rests could  be  created  in  connection  with 
that  body. 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  Reform  Bills  were 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
Government  underwent  several  mortifying 
defeats  in  connection  with  the  former,  and 
when  the  ratepaying  clause  was  struck  out 
another  ministerial  crisis  took  place,  which, 
however,  like  the  others,  passed  over  very 
easily.  The  Bribery  Bill  decided  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  over  cases  of  this 
sort  should  be  transferred  to  the  judges. 
The  Boundary  Bill   and  the   Piegistration 
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Bill,  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  before 
an  appeal  to  the  new  constituencies  could 
properly  take  place,  were  pressed  through 
both  Houses  and  became  law.  A  Bill  was 
also  carried  to  authorize  the  Government 
to  purchase  the  electric  telegraphs  from  the 
various  private  companies  to  which  tliey 
belonged,  and  to  combine  them  into  one 
great  national  system.  The  Government 
made  a  rather  unfavoxirable  bargain,  but  the 
arrangement  has  in  the  end  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  country.  On  the  last  day  of 
July  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  with  a 
view  to  its  dissolution,  and  the  proclamation 
declaring  that  it  was  dissolved  was  issued 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1868. 

The  Irish  Church,  the  fate  of  which  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  impending  election, 
Avas  an  institution  without  precedent  or 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Sydney 
Smith,  indeed,  went  further,  and  said — 
'There  is  no  abuse  like  it  in  all  Europe, 
in  all  Asia,  in  all  the  discovered  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  all  we  have  heard  of  Tim- 
buctoo.'  It  had  long  been  '  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence '  to  all  un- 
prejudiced and  judicious  men.  A  succession 
of  Irish  viceroys  had  earnestly  recommended 
its  reduction,  and  declared  that  it  weakened 
instead  of  strengthening  the  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lord 
Brougham  regarded  '  the  great  abuse  of  the 
Irish  Established  ChiTrch  as  the  master 
evil,  the  source  of  perennial  discord.'  One 
of  his  successors  on  the  woolsack  said,  '  the 
Irish  Church  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
unhappiness  which  Ireland  suffered  ; '  and 
another  of  them  said  he  'believed  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  to  be  one  of 
the  most  mischievous  institutions  in  exist- 
ence.' Earl  Grey  'believed  the  Church  of 
Ireland  to  be  the  main  source  of  all  that 
misery  and  oppression  under  which  the 
Irish,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  had  suf- 
fered;' and  Lord  Lytton,  Colonial  Secretary 
in  Lord  Derby's  Administration,  said  'he 
considered  the  words  "  Irish  Church  "  to  be 
the  greatest  bull  in  the  language.  It  was 
called  the  Irish  Church  because  it  was  a 


church  not  for  the  Irish.'  '  The  Church  of 
Ireland,'  he  added,  '  costs  as  much  for  the 
police  and  soldiers  as  for  the  clergy  them- 
selves. Do  we  imitate  the  Saviour  or  the 
Ai-abian  impostor  when  we  carry  the  Bible 
in  the  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other?' 
Count  Cavour,  with  all  his  admiration  of 
British  institutions,  was  constrained  to  say 
that  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  '  remains 
to  the  Catholics  a  representative  of  the 
cause  of  their  miseries,  a  sign  of  defeat 
and  oppression.  It  exasperates  their  suf- 
ferings, and  makes  their  humiliation  more 
keenly  felt.' 

This  'alien  church,'  as  it  was  termed, 
was  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  origin  and  the  restric- 
tion of  its  benefits  to  a  small  minority  of 
the  nation,  biit  owing  to  the  character  of 
its  clergy,  who  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies were,  as  a  body,  scandalously  negli- 
gent in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  cluster  of 
parishes  to  be  formed  into  a  single  benefice 
for  the  behoof  of  a  man  who  contented 
himself  with  levying  the  tithes  and  spend- 
ing them  at  Cheltenham,  or  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  doing  no  duty 
whatever  in  any  of  his  parishes,  and  not 
even  appointing  a  ciirate  to  officiate  in  his 
absence.  Dean  Swift  described  the  Irish 
prelates  as  men  sunk  in  indolence,  whose 
chief  business  it  was  to  bow  and  job  at  the 
Castle.  The  only  spiritual  function,  he  says, 
which  they  performed  was  ordination, 
and  when  he  saw  what  persons  they  or- 
dained, he  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  that  they  should  neglect  that  function 
as  they  neglected  every  other.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  indeed,  to  speak  in  too  strong 
terms  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
men  who,  down  to  the  close  of  last  century, 
were  appointed  by  the  Government  to  the 
Sees,  cathedral  offices,  and  the  best  livings 
in  the  Irish  Church.  Swift,  in  bitter  irony, 
says  that  no  doubt  tlie  English  IMinisters 
nominated  excellent  men  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Ireland,  but  unhappily  they  were  way- 
laid and  murdered  by  highwaymen  on  their 
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journey,  who  possessed  themselves  of  their 
official  documents,  and  were  inducted  into 
their  offices.  The  enormous  amount  of 
money  accumulated  by  many  of  these 
bishops,  as  sliown  by  their  testamentary 
bequests,  is  almost  incredible.  The  Irish 
clergy  of  the  present  day  are  men  of  a  very 
different  stamj^,  and,  as  a  body,  conspicuous 
for  their  piety  and  their  zeal,  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  undo  the 
evil  that  liad  been  done  by  tlipir  prede- 
cessors. 

Efforts  were  made  at  various  times  to 
lessen  the  hardships  and  oppression  of  the 
system.  Towards  the  close  of  last  century 
an  end  was  put  to  Ijook-money,  an  oppres- 
sive exaction  levied  on  Iloman  Catholic 
priests,  who  were  compelled  to  account  to 
the  Episcopalian  clergy  for  the  baptismal 
and  marriage  fees  which  tliey  had  received 
from  their  own  flock.  Then  agistment 
tithe  was  abolished  ;  vestry  cess  and  min- 
isters' money — a  most  oppressive  impo.st 
— followed.  In  1833  no  fewer  than  ten 
bishoprics  were  abolished  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stanley 
(afterwards  Earl  Derby),  then  Irish  Secre- 
tary, and  their  revenues,  together  with  those 
of  suspended  dignities,  and  benefices,  and 
disappropriated  tithes,  were  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
commutation  of  the  tithes,  by  which  their 
payment  was  transferred  from  the  tenants 
and  became  a  rent-charge  on  the  estates  of 
the  landlords,  who  received  a  bonus  of  25 
per  cent,  as  a  recompense  for  their  trouble 
and  risk  of  loss  in  collecting  the  money, 
had  lessened  the  burden  as  well  as  the  un- 
popularity of  the  system,  as  the  clergy  who 
received  and  the  tenants  who  paid  the  tithes 
no  longer  came  into  direct  collision,  but  the 
systemitselfremainedessentially  unchanged. 
If  the  attempt  made  by  Lord  .Tohn  Eussell 
to  appropriate  to  educational  purposes  the 
tithes  in  parishes  where  there  were  no  resi- 
dent Protestants  had  been  adopted,  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  delayed  for  a  good 
many  years  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church.     But  it  is  a  marked  characteristic 


of  the  defenders  of  such  institutions  that 
they  can  never  be  induced,  until  it  is  too 
late,  to  give  up  a  part  to  save  the  rest. 

A  Commission  was  appointed  in  1835  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
it  ajDpears  that  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
at  that  time  amounted  to  800,000  ;  tliat 
their  spiritual  instruction  was  intrusted  to 
two  archbishops,  ten  bishops,  326  dean.s, 
prebendaries,  and  canons,  and  2200  clergy- 
men, of  whom  a  number  were  pluralists  and 
non-resident — some  living  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  others  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent, wholly  neglecting  all  their  pastoral 
duties.  The  incomes  of  the  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£208,000  a  year,  and  the  total  annual  in- 
come of  the  Church  to  £050,753.  Out  of 
1338  churches  then  existing  in  Ireland, 
474  had  been  erected  by  Parliament  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
adding  to  the  sums  expended  in  building 
churches  the  cost  of  glebe  houses  and  glebe 
lands,  it  appeared  that  during  the  past  and 
present  centuries  no  less  than  £920,900 
had  been  voted  to  the  Irish  Church  out  of 
the  puljlic  exchequer.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioners  further  shows  that  in  1835 
there  w'ere  151  parishes  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  was  not  a  single  adherent  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  that  in  860  parishes  there  were 
in  the  aggregate  fewer  than  fifty  Epis- 
copalians. Pluralities  had  been  greatly 
reduced  in  number,  but  there  were  still 
eighty-one  in  existence,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  prebends,  &c.,  which,  by  the 
admission  of  their  holders,  were  complete 
sinecures,  having  no  duty  of  any  kind 
attached  to  them. 

Between  1835  and  1SG8  considerable 
activity  had  been  manifested,  by  the  pre- 
lates and  influential  friends  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  in  the  erection  of  new 
churches  and  in  the  Increase  of  the  number 
of  ministers  ;  but  though  its  revenues  and 
its  clergy  were  increasing,  the  number  of 
its  adherents  had  been  steadily  diminish- 
ing with  the  decreasing  population  of  the 
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country.  When  the  census  of  18G1  was 
taken  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
parishes  in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
Episcopalian  had  increased  to  199.*  The 
ecclesiastical  revenue  of  these  parishes 
varied  from  £100  to  £500  a  year. 

The  total  population  of  Ireland  at  the 
census  of  1861  was  found  to  be  5,798,540, 
of  whom  4,505,265  were  Eoman  Catholics, 
600,  345  Protestant  Nonconformists,  chiefly 
Presbyterians,  and  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  amounted  to  693,357. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  £700,000  a  year,  so 
that  the  religious  instruction  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  connected  with  that 
church  cost  more  than  20s.  a  head.  It  thus 
appeared  that  the  Irish  clergy  were  paid 
seven  times  more  for  their  services  than 
the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  before  the  Disruption. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Church  was  in  a  decided  minority, 
but  in  many  districts  it  included  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  population ;  in  others,  as  we 
have  shown,  it  had  not  a  single  adherent. 
In  Ulster,  where  it  was  least  needed — be- 
cause instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  religion  was  most  abundantly 
supi^lied  beyond  its  jj^i^^ — its  adherents 
amounted  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population.  In  Leinster  it  possessed  ll'SQ, 
in  Munster  5'10,  and  in  Conuaught  445  per 
cent.  In  the  four  dioceses — Armagh,  Down, 
Derry,  and  Dublin — in  which  Protestantism 
was  strongest,  on  the  aggregate  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Irish  Church  formed  19-3 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  other  eight 
dioceses  they  averaged  only  5|.  In  none 
of  the  thirty-tv/o  dioceses  were  the  Epis- 
copalians equal  to  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
while  in  four  they  were  outnumbered  by 
the  Presbyterians.  In  twenty  dioceses  the 
Anglicans  averaged  only  4'7  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  or  6940  on  an  average  to  each 
diocese ;    while  there   was   an  average  of 

*  These  were  civil  parishes.     It  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  number  of  civil  jjarishes  to  be  com- 
bined into  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  emoluments  of  the  incumbent. 
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131,150  Eoman  Catholics  in  each  of  these 
dioceses,  comprehending  nearly  one-half  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  the  livings  in  these 
twenty  dioceses  was  at  that  time  £242,324, 
or  an  average  of  £12,116  per  diocese. 

Descending  from  whole  dioceses  to  par- 
ticular benefices,  the  total  number  of  bene- 
fices in  the  Irish  Church  was  returned  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  as  1510 
in  number.  Of  these  752  contained  on  an 
average  184  Anglicans  per  benefice.  The 
average  gross  income  of  these  752  livings 
was  £322  a  year.  The  cost  of  clerk,  sexton, 
and  other  requisites  for  divine  service, 
amounted  to  at  least  £16  additional  per 
benefice.  If  we  add  to  this  the  share  of 
each  incumbency  in  the  expense  of  an 
Episcopal  supervision,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Irish  Church 
amounted  on  an  average  to  more  than  £2  a 
head  throughout  one-half  of  the  Irish  bene- 
fices.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  615 
livings,  in  none  of  tliem  did  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  exceed  200  souls.  In  229  of 
these  benefices  there  was  an  average  Ansli- 
can  population  of  only  23  persons,  young 
and  old;  and  allowing  five  souls  to  a  family, 
and  deducting  rectors  and  clerks,  there 
remained  an  average  of  not  quite  three 
families  for  the  ministerial  spliere  of  duty 
of  each  of  the  229  incumbents.  The  average 
value  of  their  livings  was  £296  a  year,. ex- 
clusive of  glebe-house ;  and  adding  the  cost 
of  Episcopal  functions,  and  clerk  and  sexton, 
each  of  the  twenty-three  Episcopalians  in 
these  229  benefices  cost  £15  per  head  for 
their  religious  instruction.  Taking  a  smaller 
subdivision,  there  were  eighty-five  of  them, 
in  none  of  which  did  the  Anglican  popula- 
tion exceed  twenty.  The  actual  average 
number  in  each  was  11,  and  the  total 
Anglican  population  of  the  whole  amounted 
to  955.  The  total  cost  averaged  £20  per 
head  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

To  sum  up  the  facts  stated  in  the  report 

of  the  Commissioners,  the  Irish  Church  at 

this  time  had  two  archbishops,  one  with  an 

income  of  £12,000,  the  other  with  £7700  a 
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year,  and  ten  bishops  "\vitli  an  average  in- 
come of  £4592  each,  to  perform  a  mnch 
smaller  amount  of  work  among  them  than 
in  the  sister  Church  of  England  was  allotted 
to  many  a  single  bishop.  It  had  2200 
clergymen  to  take  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
693,000  persons,  }"oiing  and  old,  a  pro- 
portion more  than  five  times  the  number 
which  was  thought  sufBcient  for  the  Scot- 
tish Establishment  before  the  Disruption. 
It  cost  about  £700,000  a  yea;-,  more  than 
20s.  a  head  for  every  adherent.  It  had  199 
parishes  in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
Episcopalian,  and  860,  from  which  it  drew 
a  revenue  of  £58,000,  in  which  it  had  less 
than  fifty  adherents,  including  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  In  the  great 
majority  of  these  parishes  the  members  of 
the  Establishment  consisted  only  of  the 
rector  and  his  family,  the  sexton  with  his 
family,  and  the  households  of  a  few  persons 
connected  with  the  coastguard.  The  church 
thus  contained  not  less  than  600  clergymen 
holding  benefices,  but  having  nothing  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  congregation — shep- 
herds without  a  flock — drawing  revenues 
with  no  duties  to  perform  in  return,  'cry- 
ing aloud  in  the  wilderness,'  as  Sydney 
Smith  said, '  preaching  to  a  congregation  of 
hassocks  and  stools.' 

The  question  submitted  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  constituencies  was  whether  the 
Irisli  Cliurch  should  be  disestablished,  and 
wholly  or  only  partially  disendowed,  and 
their  reply  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  ilr. 
Disraeli  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
expectation  that  there  was  a  class  below 
the  £10  householders  who  were  friendly  to 
a  Conservative  policy,  and  who,  now  that 
they  were  enfrancliised,  would  give  their 
support  to  the  Government,  but  the  result 
showed  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken  in 
this  notion.  The  Liberal  party  largely  in- 
creased their  majority  in  the  English  bor- 
oughs and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Only 
seven  Conservative  members  were  returned 
by  the  Scottish  constituencies,  and  the 
Liberals  now  for  the  first  time  won  several 


boroughs  in  the  province  of  Lister,  in  which 
the  Conservative  influence  had  hitherto 
been  paramount.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Conservatives  were  still  powerful  in  the 
English  counties,  and  they  gained  some 
signal  and  unexpected  victories  even  in  the 
boroughs.  Mr.  jNlill  lost  his  seat  for  West- 
minster mainly  through  his  own  perverse 
and  injudicious  conduct.  Mr.  Eoebuck  was 
defeated  at  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son at  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  was  rejected  by  South  Lancashire 
but  was  returned  for  Greenwich,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  was  replaced  in  the 
Northern  Division  of  that  county  by  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
was  subsequently  elected  for  the  Eadnor 
Boroughs.  It  is  a  strange  circumstance 
that  all  the  eight  members  returned  by  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  by  a  considerable 
number  even  of  its  boroughs,  were  Conser- 
vatives. There  were  only  eleven  Liberals, 
against  twenty-one  Conservatives,  elected 
by  that  great  mining  and  manufacturing 
district.  The  strong  dislike  entertained  by 
the  working  classes  in  Lancashire  to  the 
Irish  was  believed  to  have  contributed 
largely  to  this  result.  ]\Ir.  Lowe  was  elected 
as  the  representative  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity— the  only  constituency  in  England, 
Mr.  Disraeli  said, which  would  have  accepted 
him.  It  had  been  confidently  predicted 
that  the  effect  of  the  new  Reform  BiU  would 
be  the  return  to  Parliament  of  a  large 
number  of  men  representing  the  views  and 
projects  of  an  extreme,  if  not  of  a  revolu- 
tionary party.  But  the  event  completely 
falsified  these  prophecies.  A  considerable 
number  of  working  men's  candidates  indeed 
oflered  themselves  for  election,  but  one  and 
aU  were  unsuccessful.  The  new  House  of 
Commons  appeared  on  the  whole  to  be  less 
marked  in  its  Liberalism  than  its  prede- 
cessor. The  main  difference  between  the 
two  was  the  increase  of  the  Liberal  majority 
from  sixty  to  120.  Xo  fewer  than  227  new 
members  obtained  seats  in  this  Parliament. 
The  Ministry  accepted  at  once  the  de- 
cision of  the  constituencies  without  waiting 
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for  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  On  the 
1st  of  December  the  Cabinet  resolved 
on  their  immediate  resignation,  and  j\lr. 
Gladstone  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen  and 
requested  to  form  a  new  Administration. 
The  chief  offices  were  for  the  most  part 
intrusted  to  his  former  colleagues,  but  Mi: 
Bright,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
country,  accepted  the  position  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  did  so  with  reluctance,  and  only 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  '  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred much,'  he  said,  '  to  remain  in  the 
common  rank  of  the  simple  citizenship  in 
which  heretofore  I  have  lived.  There  is  a 
charming  story  contained  in  a  single  verse 
■of  the  Old  Testament  which  has  often 
struck  me  as  one  of  great  beauty.  Many 
of  you  will  recollect  that  the  prophet,  in 
journeying  to  and  fro,  was  very  hospitably 
entertained  by  what  is  termed  iu  the  Bilile 
a  Shunamite  woman.  In  return  for  the 
hospitality  of  his  entertainment  he  wished 
to  make  her  some  amends,  and  he  called 
her  and  asked  her  what  there  was  that  he 
should  do  for  her  :  "  shall  I  speak  for  thee 
to  the  king  or  to  the  captain  of  the  host  ? " 
And  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  great 
answer  that  the  Shunamite  woman  returned. 
She  said,  "  I  dwell  among  my  own  people." 


When  the  question  was  put  to  me  whether 
I  would  not  step  into  the  position  in  which 
I  now  find  myself,  the  answer  from  my 
heart  was  the  same — I  wish  to  dwell  amou"- 
my  own  people.'  ilr.  Bright,  however,  felt 
constrained  to  yield  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  enforcing  the  request  of  the  Prime 
ilinister.  Some  of  the  extreme  Liberals 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  accession 
to  office  of  the  great  Tribune  of  the  people. 
'  I  should  have  liked  him  better,'  wrote  one 
of  this  class,  '  had  he  continued  to  abide 
among  his  own  people.'  '  ilr.  Bright  iu  the 
Cabinet,'  said  another, '  would  both  extin- 
guish and  be  extinguished.'  The  result  has 
completely  falsified  these  predictions.  The 
member  for  Birmingham  has  shown  himself 
as  cautious,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  in 
the  Cabinet  as  he  was  vigorous  and  unspar- 
ing in  Opposition. 

There  was  not  likely  to  be  any  want  of 
ability,  or .  energy,  or  courage  iu  dealing 
with  momentous  and  urgent  questions  on 
the  part  of  an  Administration  containing 
Mr.  Gladstone,  j\Ir.  Bright,  ]\Ir.  Lowe, 
Lords  Gran\ille  and  Clarendon,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington ;  and  their  accession  to  office  at 
this  juncture  was  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 


CHAPTEE     VIII. 


Stiite  of  relations  between  Austria  and  Prussia — Supremacy  of  Austria — Weak  and  impolitic  conduct  of  the  Kinj:  of 
Prussia — Policy  of  his  successor — Views  of  Bismarck — Contest  between  him  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — His 
arbitrary  conduct — Blilitary  preparations — Aggressive  policy  of  Prussia — Bismarck's  attentions  to  the  French 
Emperor — His  object — His  secret  treaty  with  Italy — Treaty  of  Gastein — Its  effect  on  European  opinion — Austria's 
refusal  to  cede  Venetia — Bismarck's  intrigues  and  double  dealing — Attempts  of  the  neutral  Powers  to  prevent  war — 
Bismarck's  insolent  despatch — Resolution  of  the  Diet  to  mobilize  its  army — Prussia  declares  wax' — Overruns  the 
Minor  States — Condition  of  the  Prussian  ift-my — Position  of  the  Austrian  forces — The  Prussian  invasion  of  Bohemia 
—  Successes  of  the  Prussians — The  battle  of  Sadowa — Defeat  of  the  Austrians — Progress  of  the  victors — Cession  of 
Venetia  to  the  French  Emperor — His  interposition — Armistice  and  termination  of  the  war — Battle  of  Custozza — 
Defeat  of  the  Italians — Naval  battle  at  Lissa — The  Italian  fleet  worsted — Treaty  of  Prague — Prussian  gains — 
Prussia's  deification  of  force  and  fraud — Its  effect  on  Europe — Result  of  the  war  on  Austria — Her  previous  arbitrary 
policy — Concordat  with  the  Pope — Judicious  conduct  of  the  Hungarian  Diet — Adoption  of  a  Liberal  Policy  by  the 
Austriau  Emperor — Concordat  repudiated — State  of  Spain — Arbitrary  and  profligate  conduct  of  the  Queen  and  her 
Ministry — Breaking  out  of  a  revolution — Its  success — Flight  of  the  Queen — Provisional  Government — Election  of  the 
Cortes — Difficulty  in  obtaining  a  King. 


It  had  long  been  foreseen  that  in  all  pro- 
bability war  would  sooner  or  later  take 
place  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for 
supremacy  in  Germany.  King  Frederick 
William  III.,  a  monarch  of  brilliant  and 
highly  cultivated  powers,  but  weak  and 
facile  in  character,  was  offered  the  Imperial 
Crown  in  1848,  but  rejected  it  because  it 
was  tendered  to  him  by  the  nation  and  not 
by  the  Princes.  From  that  day  forward 
the  Prussian  monarch  sank  lower  and  lower 
in  public  esteem  and  influence,  and  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  humiliating  conditions 
dictated  by  Prince  Schwarzenburg  at  (31- 
miitz,  and  to  return  to  his  previous  inferior 
position.  A  tacit  agreement  liad  heretofore 
existed  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  Prince 
Metternich  taking  tlie  lead  in  all  European 
questions,  but  leaving  Prussia  a  certain 
lil.ierty  of  action  in  North  Germany,  and 
particularly  in  matters  of  material  interest 
like  the  Zollverein.  Moderate  and  judicious 
politicians  earnestly  recommended  that 
such  a  position  in  the  Confederation  should 
be  conceded  to  Prussia  as  would  induce 
that  Power  to  exert  its  influence  in  behalf 
of  the  common  interests  of  Germany.  But 
Schwarzenburg,  the  new  Austrian  Prime 
Minister — haughty,  imperious,  and  short- 
sighted— liad  made  uid  his  mind  to  use  his 
victory  over  the  Prussian  sovereign  in  the 
most  relentless  manner,  and,  as  he  openly 


avowed,  was  determined  first  to  abase 
Prussia  and  then  to  destroy  it.  The  idea 
of  German  unity  was  utterly  distasteful  to 
him,  and  his  object  was  to  obtain  the  ad- 
mission of  the  whole  dominions  of  Austria 
into  the  Confederation,  and  to  make  her  tlie 
mistress  of  an  empire  of  seventy  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  poor  Prussian  King 
was  willing  to  yield  even  to  this  demand, 
and  but  for  the  protest  of  Britain  and 
France  the  whole  Austrian  Empire  would 
have  been  received  into  the  Bund.  When 
the  illness  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1858  made  it  necessary  that  his  brother 
should  be  appointed  Eegent,  a  new  and 
different  policy  was  speedily  inaugurated. 
Bismarck,  who  now  began  to  come  to  the 
front,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
existing  federal  relations  were  unprofit- 
able, and  in  critical  times  even  dangerous, 
for  Prussia,  and  that  in  the  op)inion  of 
the  majority  of  the  Confederation  Prussia 
ought  always  to  yield,  even  when  they 
thought  her  in  the  right.  'We  have  no 
means,'  he  said,  'of  coming  to  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  with  this 
policy  within  the  pale  of  the  existing  fed- 
eral treaties.  I  consider  our  present  federal 
relations  as  a  disease  of  Prussia  which  we 
.shall  be  obliged  to  cure  sooner  or  later  with 
fire  and  sword,  if  we  do  not  take  preventive 
measures  in  seasonable  time.' 
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But  though  the  Prussian  people  felt  humi- 
liated byloiigsubjectionto  Austria, the  Berlin 
Cabiuetwere  notyet  prepared  to  take  decisive 
measures  to  elevate  the  position  of  Prussia 
in  Germany.  They  waited,  however,  and 
watched  for  every  opportunity  of  advancing 
her  claims  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  It 
became  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
strengthen  the  military  power  of  I'russia, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  strike  promptly  and 
vigorously  when  the  time  came  to  assert 
her  supremacy.  'Prussia,'  said  Bismarck, 
'is  obliged  to  collect  her  force  for  a  favour- 
able moment,  which  has  already  been  missed 
several  times.  Her  frontiers  are  not 
favourable  for  a  healthy  commonwealth. 
The  great  questions  of  our  times  are  to  be 
decided  not  by  speeches  and  resolutions,  but 
by  blood  and  iron.'  Tlie  experience  of 
1859  had  satisfied  the  Prince  Eegent,  who 
became  king  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
1861,  that  the  equipment,  training,  and 
discipline  of  the  Prussian  army  had  become 
obsolete,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  was 
necessary  in  order  that  Prussia  might 
maintain  her  rank  as  a  great  Power.  But 
the  proposal  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  was  ill 
received  by  the  Deputies,  and  a  demand 
was  made,  and  supported  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, that  the  time  of  effective  service 
exacted  by  law  from  every  Prussian  subject 
should  be  reduced  from  three  to  two  years. 

The  contest  which  thus  began  between 
the  Ministry  and  the  House  of  Deputies 
in  1861  continued  to  be  waged  with  great 
bitterness.  Bismarck,  who  was  now  Prime 
Minister,  attempted  to  browbeat  rather  than 
conciliate  them.  On  one  occasion  he  said 
— 'When  we  shall  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  war,  we  shall  do  so  with  or  without 
the  concurrence  of  this  House.'  He  insisted 
that  the  King  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  unconditionally  his  plans  for  the  reform 
of  the  army  against  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  House  refused  to  grant  the  ways  and 
means,  and  Bismarck  resolved  to  govern 
without  a  budget  legally  voted.  The  Depu- 
ties insisted  that  the  Government  should 


not  be  entitled  to  appropriate  any  money 
without  the  consent  of  the  House;  but  Bis- 
marck contended  that  if  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature  could  not  agree  on  the 
budget,  the  last  budget  would  remain  in 
force  till  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at. 
He  took  care  that  they  should  not  agree 
when  the  full  amount  demanded  was  not 
granted.  The  Deputies  on  one  occasion 
voted,  but  reduced  the  budget,  and  Bis- 
marck induced  the  Upper  House  to  reject 
it.  He  then  declared  that  no  provision  for 
this  case  had  been  made  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  therefore  he  intended  to 
govern  by  the  last  budget.  He  was  quite 
indifferent  to  the  opposition  of  the  House 
and  the  clamour  of  the  people  so  long  as 
he  was  able  to  levy  the  existing  taxes.  In 
tliis  way  the  army  was  enlarged  and  pre- 
pared for  the  work  which  it  was  in  due  time 
to  be  called  on  to  perform.  It  was  mean- 
while carefully  concealed  that  the  reason 
why  the  ting  and  his  IMiuister  were  keep- 
ing under  arms  a  much  larger  body  of 
regular  troops  than  had  served  for  his  pre- 
decessor, was  that  they  might  be  in  readi- 
ness to  attack  and  plunder  their  neighbours. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  nefarious 
project  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
hereditary  policy  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet. 
The  King,  after  the  robbery  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  said — '  In  anxious  anticipation  of 
what  has  now  taken  place,  I  have  been 
forced  for  years  to  consider  it  as  the  first 
duty  of  my  royal  office  to  prepare  Prussia's 
military  resources  for  a  strong  develop- 
ment of  force.' 

The  first  step  in  Prussia's  aggressive 
movements  was  the  breach  of  the  Treaty  of 
1852  and  the  attack  on  Denmark.  The 
pretext  for  this  war  was  her  desire  to  liber- 
ate the  provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holsteiu 
from  the  alleged  tyranny  of  the  Danish 
King;  but,  as  it  ultimately  became  evident, 
her  real  object  was  to  annex  them  by  force 
to  her  own  dominions.  When  this  flagrant 
violation  of  treaties,  and  of  the  rights  both 
of  the  rulers  and  the  people  of  these  Duchies, 
was  accomplished,  the  second  step  speedily 
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followed.  Bismarck  foresaw  that  a  rupture 
■with  Austria  would  inevitably  follow  the 
armed  intervention  in  the  Duchies,  what- 
ever course  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  miglit 
pursue.  Had  Austria  refused  to  join  in  the 
attack  upon  Denmark,  she  would  have  had 
against  her  not  only  Prussia,  but  all  the 
other  German  States,  who  were  vehement 
in  their  demand  that  the  Duchies  should  be 
annexed  to  Germany.  The  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  not  moral  courage  to  resist  this 
unrighteous  claim,  and  consented,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  become  the  accomplice 
of  Prussia  in  the  spoliation  of  the  gallant 
little  kingdom  which  both  Powers  were 
bound  by  treaty  to  protect.  Bismarck  was 
quite  well  aware  that  this  false  step  on  the 
part  of  Austria  placed  her  in  his  grasp,  and 
that  a  pretext  for  a  cjuarrel,  whenever  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  bring  it  about,  could 
easily  be  found  in  the  questions  which 
would  arise  out  of  the  joint  occupancy  of 
the  provinces  and  the  contested  rights  of 
the  Diet  in  connection  with  them. 

Before  he  made  the  long-meditated  at- 
tempt  to  wrest  from  Austria  the  imperial 
ascendency  in  Germany,  and  to  break  up 
the  existing  Federal  system  of  that  country, 
Bismarck  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  France.  He  eagerly  sought 
the  acquaintance  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  July,  1864,  he 
had  frequent  conversations  with  the  French 
Minister,  jM.  llouher,  at  Carlsbad,  to  whom 
he  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  giving  Prus- 
sia a  better  geographical  configuration.  If 
this  were  arranged  she  would  be  at  liberty 
to  break  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  to 
choose  suitable  allies;  and  no  alliance  would 
be  more  fitting  in  every  way  or  more  accept- 
able than  that  of  France.  Both  Powers 
had  the  same  interest  in  Venetia  and  the 
East,  and  France  might  be  recompensed  for 
the  increase  of  Prussian  territory  by  appro- 
priating Luxemburg  and  Belgium. 

In  1864  Bismarck,  in  order  to  induce 
Austria  to  become  the  accomplice  of  Prus- 
sia in  the  Danish  War,  agreed  to  support 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  against  Italy, 


in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  '\'enetia.  In 
the  following  year  the  Prussian  Minister  at 
Florence  was  instructed  to  sound  General 
La  Marmora  as  to  an  alliance  with  Prussia 
in  case  of  a  war  with  Austria.  These  over- 
tures were  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Italian  Premier,  and  he  immediately  began 
to  sketch  out  a  plan  for  the  proposed  cam- 
paign,.but  the  refusal  of  the  Prussian  king 
to  sanction  this  enterprise  compelled  Bis- 
marck to  relinquish  his  scheme.  The  Con- 
vention of  Gastein  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  speedily  followed.  A  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  Austrian  Emperor 
and  his  luicle,  and  they  agreed  to  make 
common  cause  against  revolution  and  infi- 
delity. The  impression  which  this  Conven- 
tion made  on  the  various  European  Powers 
was  highly  unfavourable  to  both  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Britain  expressed  deep 
indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  Den- 
mark had  been  despoiled  and  the  prey 
divided  by  the  two  aggressors.  Italy  ac- 
cused Prussia  of  treachery ;  the  Middle 
German  States  turned  in  disgust  from 
Prussia,  and  took  their  revenge  by  acknow- 
ledguig  Italy ;  the  people  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig  protested  that  they  would  not 
be  sold  at  so  much  a  head.  The  French 
jMinistry,  in  a  circular  despatch  to  their 
agents,  strongly  condemned  the  Convention. 
'  We  regret  to  find  in  this  combination,' 
they  said,  'no  other  basis  but  force — no 
other  justification  but  the  convenience  of 
the  parceners.  This  is  a  practice  to  which 
Europe  now-a-days  had  got  disaccustomed, 
and  one  is  obliged  to  look  for  precedents  in 
the  most  unfortmiate  epochs  of  history. 
Violence  and  conquest  pervert  the  notions 
of  right  and  the  con.science  of  the  people.' 
A  despatch  expressed  in  similar  terms  was 
sent  by  Earl  Eussell  to  the  British  agents 
at  Foreign  Courts. 

In  this  unpleasant  position,  suspected 
and  distrusted  on  all  sides,  Bismarck  had  a 
difficult  part  to  play.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Italian 
IMinistry.  He  then  attempted,  not  without 
success,  to  gain  over  the  French  Emperor 
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to  his  views.  Louis  Napoleon  was  anxious 
that  his  programme  that  Italy  should  be 
free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  should 
be  fulfilled,  and  Bismarck  promised  to  fulfil 
this  favourite  aim  by  an  alliance  of  Prussia 
with  Italy.  Over  and  aliove,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  French  Emperor  believed 
that  a  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
would  be  protracted,  and  would  exhaust  the 
resources  of  both  Powers,  leavintr  him  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  Having  thus  secured 
the  neutralitj^  of  France,  Bismarck  entered 
into  a  secret  treaty  with  Victor  Emmanuel 
(8th  April),  by  which,  if  Prussia  within 
three  months  should  declare  war  with 
Austria,  Italy  was  obliged  to  attack  Venetia. 
War  once  declared  the  two  Powers  were 
bound  not  to  make  any  separate  treaty  of 
peace,  and  to  continue  hostilities  till  Italy 
should  have  obtained  Venetia  and  Prussia 
an  equivalent  territory  in  Germany.  Victor 
Emmanuel  would  willingly  have  come  to  a 
direct  understanding  with  Austria  for  the 
cession  of  Venetia,  but  the  Emperor,  with 
that  absurd  pride  which  had  repeatedly 
proved  most  injurious  to  his  interests,  re- 
garded this  proposal  as  a  matter  of  military 
honour,  and  rejected  the  confidential  over- 
tures on  this  subject  which  were  made  l:iy 
the  Cabinet  of  Florence.  Count  Mensdorff, 
the  Viennese  Prime  Minister,  addressed  a 
despatch  to  the  ambassadors  in  London  and 
Paris,  declaring  that  Austria  would  rather 
encounter  a  double  war  than  cede  one  of 
her  most  important  provinces,  either  for 
money  or  under  a  moral  pressure.  Not- 
withstanding this  high-sounding  declaration, 
the  Austrian  Ministry,  shortly  before  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  war,  agreed  by  a  secret 
treaty  to  cede  Venetia  to  France,  but  the 
concession  came  too  late.  Italy  was  by 
this  time  inextricably  bound  up  with 
Prussia,  and  could  not  accept  the  cession 
without  the  consent  of  her  ally,  which  of 
course  could  not  be  obtained.  It  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  Prussian  Prime  Minis- 
ter that  several  months  after  he  had  declared 
to  the  French  Emperor  that  he  was  deter- 
mined upon  war,  and  the  secret  treaty  of 


offensive  alliance  with  Victor  Emmanuel 
against  Austria  bad  been  signed,  he  con- 
tinued, with  consummate  effrontery  and 
perfidy,  to  protest  that  his  master,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  cherished  nothing  but  friendly 
sentiments  towards  his  nephew,  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  had  even  the  hardihood  to 
complain  that  Austria  was  meditating  an 
attack  on  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Even  yet  war  might  have  been  prevented 
if  Austria  had  possessed  a  statesman  with 
sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive  the  game 
Bismarck  was  playing,  and  firmness  to 
adhere  to  the  proper  course  to  baffle  it. 
But  though  Austria  behaved  with  trreat 
moderation  in  spite  of  the  manifold  provoca- 
tions which  she  received  for  the  express 
purpose  of  provoking  her  to  take  the  initi- 
ative in  the  war,  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna 
fell  into  serious  mistakes,  and  omitted  to 
avail  themselves  of  several  opportunities  of 
baffling  Bismarck's  nefarious  designs.  The 
public  feeling  in  Germany  Avas  strongly 
manifested  against  a  fratricidal  war.  The 
Middle  States  evidently  intended  to  side 
with  Austria.  The  French  Chamlier  of 
Deputies  expressed  their  conviction  that 
the  policy  of  Prussia  was  perilous  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  the  Prussian  King 
himself  was  decidedly  averse  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  the  ally  of  the  revolu- 
tionary King  of  Italj^  and  was  still  more 
reluctant  to  abandon  the  hereditary  polipy 
of  his  family.  Bismarck,  however,  at  last 
succeeded,  by  a  series  of  discreditable  in- 
trigues, in  bringing  his  royal  master,  as 
he  said,  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  Avhicli  he 
would  have  to  jump. 

About  the  end  of  jNIay  the  three  neutral 
Powers — Britain,  France,  and  Pbussia — 
made  an  official  attempt  to  prevent  the 
war  by  proposing  a  Conference  in  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
Elbe  Duchies,  the  Italian  question,  and  the 
German  Federal  reforms,  as  far  as  they 
were  of  interest  to  the  other  European 
countries.  Bismarck  was  thunderstruck 
when  he  learned  that  Austria  had  accepted 
the  invitation,  as  it  was  clearly  her  interest 
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to  do,  but  the  Emperor  -w-as  unfortunately 
induced  by  Count  Moritz  Esterbazy  to 
make  it  a  previous  condition  that  the 
negotiations  should  exclude  all  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  jjarties  in 
question  to  a  territorial  aggrandizement. 
In  consequence  of  this  condition  the  French 
Emperor  declared  that  it  was  useless  for  the 
Great  Powers  to  meet,  and  the  proposed 
Conference  was  abandoned. 

Bismarck  was  still  at  a  less  how  and 
under  what  pretext  to  begin  the  war.  On 
the  24th  of  March  he  had  made  a  really 
revolutionary  proposal  for  the  reorganization 
of  all  Germany  by  a  Eadical  Parliament, 
chosen  by  direct  and  universal  suffrage, 
though  only  three  months  earlier  he  had 
appealed  to  Austria  to  combine  with  him 
against  the  revolution.  Austria  replied  she 
■was  quite  willing  to  assist  iu  effecting  that 
reform,  but  that  it  could  only  be  accom- 
plished at  a  time  of  peace  and  in  a  .spirit  of 
concord.  Bismarck,  thus  once  more  foiled, 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  Minister  a  de- 
spatch, which  was  justly  designated  as  of 
'unmeasured  arrogance  and  impertinence, 
in  language  unknown  not  only  to  courts 
but  to  gentlemen.'  Austria  responded  by 
convoking  the  States  of  Holstein  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  sub- 
mitted the  whole  question  to  the  Diet. 
Prussia  dispersed  the  States  by  force, 
arrested  the  Austrian  Commissioner,  and 
stopped  one  of  the  Imperial  couriers.  The 
troops  of  Austria  evacuated  Altona  and 
marched  through  Hanover.  Still  no  blow 
was  struck.  Austria  then  laid  the  question 
of  the  Duchies  before  the  Diet,  and  proposed 
that  the  whole  Federal  army  should  be 
called  out  to  her  assistance — a  perfectly 
legal  proposition,  though  its  expediency  in 
the  circumstances  may  be  doubted,  as  Aus- 
tria was  quite  unprepared  to  open  the  cam- 
paign. It  was  supported  by  a  decided 
majority  of  the  Bund,  and  Bismarck  im- 
mediately declared  war,  and  forthwith  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  the  States  which 
had  supported  Austria. 

The  Germanic  Confederation  consisted  of 


States  united  by  a  common  nationality.  It 
was  by  its  very  nature  'a  perpetual  Con- 
federation for  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  safety  of  Germany;' 
the  members  of  the  Confederation,  great  and 
small,  were  equal  with  regard  to  their  right, 
and  they  were  equally  bound  to  maintain 
the  Act  which  constituted  their  Union.  They 
expressly  engaged  not  to  make  war  against 
each  other  upon  any  pretext,  nor  to  pursue 
their  differences  by  force  of  arms,  but  to 
submit  them  to  the  Diet,  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  that  body.  The  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  to  which  Prussia  and  all  the  other 
States  of  Europe  were  parties,  bound  them 
to  the  same  agreement.  But  the  most 
solemn  engagements  were  no  stronger  than 
cobwebs  to  bind  Bismarck  and  his  royal 
master  when  they  deemed  it  their  interest 
to  break  them.  And  they  violated  them 
without  hesitation  whea  they  pronounced 
the  Federal  compact  at  an  end,  and  de- 
clared that  Prussia  would  '  consider  the 
imperative  requirements  of  her  self-preser- 
vation as  more  important  than  her  relations 
to  the  Germanic  Confederation.' 

On  the  16tli  of  June,  the  day  after  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes 
to  five,  decreed  that  the  forces  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  should  be  mobilized,  the 
Prussian  army  entered  Saxony  and  took 
possession  of  Leipzig.  The  manifesto  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor  justly  affirmed  that  Prus- 
sia by  such  a  step  had  '  substituted  open 
violence  for  right  and  justice.'  The  Minor 
German  States  were  unready  and  ill  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  the  storm  struck  them 
from  the  quarter  iu  which  they  least  ex- 
pected to  meet  it.  Tlie  rapidity  with  which 
the  Prussian  armies  overran  the  Northern 
States  of  Germany,  and  completed  in  a  week 
the  conc[uest  of  a  large  body  of  undefined 
principalities,  proves  to  a  demonstration 
that  the  whole  operation  had  been  carefully 
prepared  beforehand.  The  Hanoverian 
army,  after  courageously  repelling  an 
attack  of  tlie  enemy,  was  surrounded  by 
a  force  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and 
compelled    to    capitulate.      The    Prussian 
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King  professed  to  regard  tliis  result  as 
'  a  visible  interjiosition  of  Providence ' 
iu  his  behalf.  Tlie  city  of  Frankfort 
was  occuf)ied  by  tlie  Prussian  forces  on  the 
16tli  of  July  without  any  resistance,  and  a 
heavy  contribution  was  even  forced  upon 
the  inhabitants.  The  free  city  of  Hamburg 
also  was  seized  in  the  same  unwarrantable 
manner,  and  was  amerced  in  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

The  case  of  Austria  was  different.  Her 
army  was  believed  to  be  the  second  in 
Europe,  and  Marshal  Benedek,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  in  the  North,  was  an 
officer  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  abler  commander  than  any 
of  the  Prussian  generals.  But  the  Vien- 
nese Cabinet,  neslectin"  the  warnings  of 
their  Commander-in-Chief,  precipitated  a 
rupture  before  their  army  was  ready  for 
action.  The  Confederates  of  Austria,  too, 
were  quite  unprepared,  and  were  paralyzed 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.  A  Federal 
army,  which  was  intrusted  to  cover  Frank- 
fort, remained  inactive  until  its  co-operation 
wasof  noservice;  andtheBavarians.whowere 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  war  with  100,000 
men,  were  not  ready  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  The  Saxon  army  alone  among  the 
contingents  of  the  smaller  States  joined  the 
Austrians  in  Bohemia,  and  performed  good 
service  to  the  common  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Prussian  army  had  been  carefully 
disciplined  and  prepared  for  the  enterprise 
which  they  were  about  to  undertake.  The 
extended  period  of  service,  and  the  budgets 
reqiiired  for  the  equipment  of  the  troops, 
had  been  enforced  by  royal  prerogative 
after  they  had  been  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Deputies.  The  army  itself  and  the  ac- 
cessories of  the  service  had  been  brought 
into  a  condition  of  perfect  efficiency  by 
Count  Von  Roon,  Minister  of  "War,  and 
General  Von  Moltke,  chief  of  the  Iloyal 
Staff,  had  arranged  all  the  movements  of 
the  campaign,  while  Austria  and  her  allies 
were  wasting  their  time  in  political  in- 
trigues, and  confidently  believing  that  peace 
would  not  be  broken.     Bismarck  had  for 
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some  time  been  satisfied  that  the  power  of 
Austria  and  her  confederates  was  hollow, 
and  the  possession  by  the  Prussian  troops  of 
the  only  breech-loading  muskets  in  Europe 
increased  his  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
war.  Bismarck's  expectations,  however, 
were  not  shared  by  the  military  authorities 
of  France,  Paissia,  and  Britain,  Ijy  whom 
the  quality  of  the  Prussian  troops  and  of 
their  generals  was  undervalued,  while  they 
believed  that  the  advantage  in  numbers,  in 
physical  strength,  and  in  experience  of  war 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians. 

Marshal  Benedek  was  compelled  by  the 
premature  action  of  his  Government  to 
allow  the  Prussians  to  anticipate  him  in  the 
occupation  of  Dresden,  and  he  concentrated 
his  troops  in  a  defensive  position  within  the 
mountainous  angle  of  Bohemia.  His  base 
rested  on  a  great  line  of  fortresses  and 
strong  positions  connected  by  railways;  and 
holding  the  concentric  position,  witli  the 
Ijower  of  iwancouvring  in  the  inner  line,  lie 
expected  to  meet  and  defeat  iu  detail  the 
several  Prussian  corps,  which  were  neces- 
sarily separated  from  each  other  by  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  difficult  country.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  for  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  which  completely 
foiled  his  plans. 

The  whole  Prussian  force  was  divided 
into  three  main  armies.  The  first,  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  occupied  Saxony, 
and  threatened  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia; 
the  second  army,  under  the  Crown  Prince, 
operated  in  Silesia ;  and  a  third  army,  called 
the  army  of  the  Elbe,  under  General  Her- 
warth,  was  ready  to  march  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  first  army.  On  the  22nd  of 
.Tune  the  headquarters  of  the  first  army 
were  established  at  Hirschfield,  a  village 
situated  on  the  Neisse,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  the  frontier  town  of  Zittau, 
which  covers  tlie  outlet  of  the  passes  from 
Saxony  into  Bohemia.  Next  day  the  army 
crossed  the  frontier  in  two  columns,  one  of 
which  marched  by  way  of  GiJrlitz  and  the 
other  by  Zittau.  On  the  2Gth  an  artillery 
engagement  took  place  at  rieichenbe7'g 
20 
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between  the  Prussian  advanced  guard  and 
an  Austrian  battery,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  Austrians  fell  back  upon  iliin- 
chengriitz.  Here  two  days  later  the  in- 
vading forces  attacked  a  body  of  Austrians 
and  Saxons,  wlio  made  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, but  were  idtiniately  driven  back  in 
the  direction  of  Gitschiu,  followed  by  the 
Prussians,  who  took  up  a  position  on  the 
hi"h  ground  in  front  of  the  toM-n. 

Meanwhile  tlie  second  a"i;my  marched 
through  Silesia  to  the  eastern  openings  in 
the  mountains  leading  into  Bohemia.  In 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy  the  Prussians 
made  a  feint  as  if  they  intended  to  cross  the 
frontier  from  Neisse  by  way  of  Widenau ; 
hut  while  the  Austrians  were  expecting  them 
to  debouch  in  that  direction  they  turned  to 
the  right,  and  passing,  without  opposition, 
the  frontier  at  lleinerz  and  Landslnit,  they 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  on  the  west 
at  Nachod  and  Trauteuau.  In  a  succession 
of  combats  during  the  last  week  of  June 
the  Prussians  uniformly  obtained  tlie  ad- 
vantage. In  their  encounters  with  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Austrians 
lost  many  tliousands  in  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  8000  prisoners  and  twenty  guns. 
The  Third  Prussian  Army,  under  General 
Herwarth,  effected  a  junction  with  the 
First  Army  on  the  2Sth  of  June.  Mai-shal 
Benedek  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at 
Dubeuitz  in  order  to  meet  the  Second  Army, 
under  the  Crown  Prince,  as  it  debouched 
from  the  Elbe ;  Ijut  the  failure  of  General 
Clam  Gallas  to  hold  the  town  of  Gitschin 
exposed  the  left  flank  of  Benedek's  army, 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  in  the 
direction  of  Koniggriitz.  He  evidently  felt 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  now  exposed  in 
his  new  position,  and  seems  also  to  have 
lost  confidence  in  his  troops,  for  at  this 
juncture  he  telegraphed  to  the  Emperor  at 
Vienna  the  ominous  words — '  Sire,  you  must 
make  peace  ' '  He  could  not,  indeed,  fail  to 
be  aware  that  the  Italian  regiments  in  the 
Austrian  service  were  disaffected,  and  that 
the  Hungarians  were  lukewarm  in  the 
Imperial  cause. 


The  movements  of  the  Prussian  forces 
had  hitherto  been  directed  by  General  von 
jMoltke  from  headquarters  at  Berlin.  But 
now,  when  a  decisive  battle  was  at  hand, 
the  king  and  he  joined  the  army  at  Git- 
schin on  the  2nd  of  July.  The  Austrian 
army  Avas  drawn  up  on  a  range  of  low 
undulating  hills,  between  the  villages  of 
Smirzitz  and  Nechanitz,  the  centre  occupy- 
ing a  hill  on  which  stood  the  village  of 
Klum,  embowered  in  thick  trees  and  gar- 
dens. This  was  the  key  of  the  position. 
Beyond  this  line,  at  some  distance  to  the 
north,  there  is  a  similar  ridge  of  greater 
elevation.  Further  back  still  is  the  pictur- 
esque broken  country  formed  by  the  pro- 
jecting spires  and  lower  ranges  of  the 
Eiesengebirge  Mountains.  In  the  valley, 
between  the  first  and  second  ridge,  runs  the 
Bistritz  rivulet,  on  which  the  villages  of 
Sadowa  and  Nechanitz  are  situated.  The 
army  which  Marshal  Benedek  had  to  de- 
fend this  position,  about  nine  miles  in  length 
from  right  to  left,  consisted  of  about  225,000 
men,  but  a  large  deduction  must  be  made 
for  the  baggage  guards,  the  various  escorts, 
the  garrisons  of  Josephstadt  and  Koniggriitz, 
the  sick,  and  the  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners in  the  recent  actions.  He  was  strong 
in  cavalry,  and  his  artillery  consisted  of 
about  540  guns. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  July  the  I'russians  commenced  their 
attack  on  the  Austrian  position.  A  num- 
ber of  villages  were  dotted  at  intervals  on 
the  low  hills  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
there  the  fiercest  encounters  took  place. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  of  the 
needle  guns,  which  enabled  the  Prussians 
to  fire  at  least  three  shots  for  one,  the 
Austrians  firmly  held  their  ground.  The 
carnage  was  dreadful,  especially  at  the  wood 
above  Sadowa,  and  that  between  Sadowa 
and  Benatek,  on  the  xVustrian  right,  where 
the  hostile  forces  fought  with  the  bayonet. 
The  latter  place  was  carried  after  a  fright- 
ful struggle,  which  cost  many  thousands  of 
lives.  One  Prussian  regiment,  which  went 
in  nearly  3000  strong,  with  ninety  officers. 
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came  out  on  the  further  side  with  only  two 
officers  and  between  300  and  400  men 
standing;  all  the  rest  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Prussians,  by  hard  fighting,  had 
gained  several  positions,  but  at  one  o'clock 
they  were  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  retaining  the  ground  they 
had  won.  It  seemed  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  they  would  be  defeated,  but  at 
this  critical  moment  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  which  had  been  eagerly  expected, 
reached  the  battle-field.  About  half-past 
one  the  Austrian  forces,  which  had  gallantly 
held  the  village  of  Klum,  though  it  had 
been  for  some  time  in  flames,  found  them- 
selves suddenly  exposed  to  a  cross  fire  on 
their  right  from  the  troops  brought  up  by 
the  Crown  Prince.  '  The  lines  of  dark  blue,' 
wrote  a  spectator  of  the  battle,  'which  came 
in  sight  from  the  right  teemed  from  the 
vales  below  as  if  the  earth  jielded  them. 
They  filled  the  whole  background  of  the 
awful  picture,  of  which  Klum  was  the 
centre.  They  pressed  down  on  the  left  of 
the  Prague  road — in  square,  in  column,  de- 
ployed, or  wheeling  hither  and  thither — ^ 
everywhere  pouring  in  showers  with  deadly 
precision — penetrating  the  whole  line  of 
the  Austrians;  still  they  could  not  force 
their  stubborn  enemy  to  lly.  On  all  sides 
they  met  brave  but  unfortunate  men,  ready 
to  die  if  they  could  do  no  more.  At  the 
side  of  the  Prague  road  the  fight  went  on 
with  incredible  vehemence.  The  Austrians 
had  still  an  immense  force  of  artillery,  and 
although  its  concentrated  force  swept  the 
ground  before  it,  its  effect  was  lost  in  some 
degree  by  reason  of  the  rising-ground  above, 
and  at  last  by  its  divergence  to  so  many 
points  to  answer  the  enemy's  cannon. 
Clierta  and  Visa  were  now  burning,  so  that 
from  right  to  left  the  flames  of  ten  villages 
and  the  flashes  of  guns  and  musketry  con- 
tended with  the  sun  that  pierced  the  clouds 
in  illuminating  the  seas  of  steel  and  the 
fields  of  carnage.  It  was  three  o'clock.  The 
efforts  of  the  Austrians  to  occupy  Klum  and 
free  their  centre  had  failed ;  their  right  was 
driven  down  in  a  helpless  mass   towards 


Kiiniggratz,  quivering  and  palpitating  as 
shot  and  shell  tore  through  it.'  The  Aus- 
trians were  at  last  forced  to  yield  by  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Bat 
their  splendid  cavalry  'hung  like  white 
thunder  clouds  on  the  flanks '  of  the  Prus- 
sian infantry  and  threatened  their  front, 
keeping  them  in  square  and  solid  columns, 
and  the  Prussian  horse,  recognizing  their 
inferiority,  did  not  venture  to  press  the 
pursuit.  Benedek  was  thus  enabled  to  cross 
the  Elbe  in  safety  with  the  remains  of  his 
forces,  and  he  eventually  halted  at  Olmiitz. 

After  this  decisive  defeat  the  Austrians 
sent  to  the  Prussian  headquarters  to  pro- 
pose an  armistice,  but  the  request  met  with 
a  peremptory  refusal.  The  victorious  army 
proceeded  to  advance  in  three  di\-ision3, 
one  taking  the  road  to  Brtinn,  the  capital 
of  Moravia;  a  second  marched  towards 
Olmiitz ;  and  the  army  of  the  Elbe  turned 
westward  in  the  direction  of  Iglau.  Briian 
was  occupi'ed  by  the  Prussians  on  the  12tii 
of  Jul}'.  IMoravia  was  abandoned  by  the 
Austrians,  and  on  the  17th  Prince  Charles 
Frederick  occupied  Lundenburg  Junction, 
and  thus  cut  oft'  communication  between 
the  strong  fortress  of  Olmiitz  and  Yienn;!. 
Cxcneral  Benedek  had  meanwhile  been  de- 
prived of  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian 
army,  which  was  conferred  on  the  Archduke 
Albert,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Yenetia.  The  superseded 
general  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  troops 
across  the  Danube,  to  defend  the  capital. 
He  succeeded  in  sending  a  considerable 
number  of  men  by  raih\'ay  to  Yienna,  and 
with  the  remainder  he  fought  his  way  to 
Presburg,  which  was  alread}'  threatened 
by  the  Prussians  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charles. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  war  was  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination. The  Emperor  of  Austria,  seeing 
that  he  was  overmatched  by  the  Prussians 
in  the  Xorth,  w-hile  a  very  large  portion  of 
his  best  troops  were  engaged  in  a  profit- 
less contest  with  the  Italians  for  Yenetia, 
determined  to  carry  into  effect  his  secret 
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treaty  with  France,  and  to  surrender  Venice 
to  that  power.  He  knew  that  by  taking 
this  step  he  would  call  the  French  Emperor 
to  his  assistance,  and  would  reinforce  his 
shattered  forces  on  the  Danube  by  the 
troops,  135,000  strong,  now  confronting  the 
Italian  army  on  the  Adige.  If  his  false 
pride  had  not  prevented  him  from  giving 
up  Venetia  at  an  earlier  period,  the  issue 
of  the  war  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  different.  Louis  Xapolegn  of  course 
accepted  the  province  thus  tendered  to  him, 
and  telegraphed  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
offering  his  mediation,  and  proposing  an 
armistice.  The  Prussians,  as  Bismarck 
frankly  admitted,  were  not  in  a  situation  to 
refuse  the  mediation  of  France.  '  Nobody,' 
he  said, '  could  expect  us  to  carry  on  two 
wars  at  the  same  time.  Peace  with  Austria 
had  not  been  concluded ;  were  we  to  im- 
peril the  fruits  of  our  glorious  campaign  by 
plunging  headlong  into  hostilities  with  a 
new — a  second  enemy  ? '  The  armistice 
was  therefore  agreed  upon,  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  to  last  for  five  days, 
beginning  from  the  22nd  of  July.  The 
preliminaries  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  signed  at  Nikols- 
burg  on  the  2Gtli  of  July,  but  the  treaty 
was  nut  definitely  concluded  until  the  23rd 
of  August. 

The  fortune  of  war,  which  had  been  so 
unpropitious  to  Austria  in  the  north,  had 
run  strongly  in  her  favour  in  Italy.  The 
proposal  to  make  an  attack  upon  Austria 
had  been  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
by  all  classes  of  the  Italians.  For  this  there 
was  no  other  reason  or  prete.xt  except  the 
determination  to  rescue  Yenetia  from  the 
German  yoke,  and  to  set  Italy  free  'from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic'  A  formal  de- 
claration of  war  against  Austria  was  issued 
by  the  King  of  Italy  on  the  20th  of  June, 
two  days  after  a  similar  step  had  been  taken 
by  the  King  of  Prussia.  General  Delia 
Marmora,  resigning  his  office  as  Prime 
Minister  to  Baron  Eicasoli,  took  the  com- 
mand, under  the  King,  of  one  di%'ision  of 
the  regular  army,  while  General  Cialdini, 


with  100,000  men,  prepared  to  cross  the 
Lower  Po  on  the  east  of  the  Quadrilateral 
fortresses.  On  the  23rd  of  June  the  King 
and  Delia  Marmora  crossed  the  Mincio  in 
force,  intending  to  take  up  a  strong  position 
between  Villafranca  and  the  group  of  hills 
between  Yaleggio,  Somma  Campagna,  and 
Castelnuovo.  They  came  into  collision  with 
the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  at  Custozza, 
between  Peschiera  and  Verona,  and  after  a 
protracted  and  obstinate  contest,  in  which 
the  valour  of  the  soldiers  made  some  com- 
pensation for  the  mistakes  committed  by 
the  generals,  they  were  driven  back  with 
heavy  losses,  and  compelled  to  recross  the 
Mincio.  After  the  battle  of  Custozza  the 
Italian  army  did  not  attempt  any  active 
operations,  and  Garibaldi,  who  had  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  an  undisciplined 
and  badly-equijjped  body  of  volunteers, 
failed  to  obtain  any  considerable  success. 

The  Italians  were  equally  unfortunate  in  a 
naval  combat  with  the  Austrian  fleet,  which 
shortly  after  took  place  off  Lissa.  Lissa  is 
a  fortified  island  belonging  to  Austria  in  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  the 
Italian  fleet,  under  Admiral  Persano,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  it  on  the  18th  of  July. 
They  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  sea 
batteries  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  and  had 
commenced  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when 
the  Austrian  squadron,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Tegethoft',  hove  in  sight.  Prepara- 
tions for  battle  were  immediately  made 
on  both  sides.  The  Austrian  fleet  consisted 
of  twenty-six  sail,  seven  of  which  were 
ironclads.  The  Italians  had  a  greater 
number  of  vessels,  including  eleven  iron- 
clads and  a  large  ram.  Very  little  skill 
was  displayed  on  either  side.  A  great  deal 
of  confusion  seems  to  have  existed  through- 
out the  conflict,  and  the  main  object  of  each 
vessel  appears  to  have  been  to  run  its 
opponent  down.  After  the  engagement  had 
lasted  two  hours  both  sides  drew  off,  but 
the  Italians  had  by  far  the  worst  of  it.  One 
of  their  vessels,  named  the  Falestro,  was  set 
on  fire  and  blew  up,  with  the  loss  of  all  her 
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crew,  except  a  few  who  were  picket!  \\\>  by 
the  other  vessels.  The  Austrian  line-of- 
battle  ship  the  Kaiser,  with  Admiral  Teget- 
hoff  ou  board,  rau  into  the  Ik  d' Italia,  and 
struck  her  with  such  force  that  she  sank, 
with  her  whole  crew  of  more  than  600  men. 
Admiral  I'ersauo  retired  with  the  shattered 
remnant  of  his  ships  to  Ancona. 

The  defeat  of  their  forces  both  on  land 
and  sea  inflicted  a  severe  disappointment 
on  the  Italians,  and  taught  them  by  pain- 
ful experience  that  patriotic  enthusiasm  is 
an  inadequate  substitute  for  strategic  skill 
and  administrative  vigour.  They  no  doubt 
attained  the  main  object  for  which  they  had 
entered  into  die  war;  but  their  satisfaction 
was  greatly  diminished  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Austrian  Government  in  transferring 
A'enetia  to  the  French  Emperor,  and  not 
to  the  King  of  Italy — a  useless  and  need- 
less act  very  unwisely  extorted  by  Louis 
Wapoleon,  which  was  not  rendered  more 
palatable  by  his  insisting  on  the  offensive 
ceremony  of  an  aj)peal  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
inhabitants.  Everyone  knew  that  they 
were  merely  asked  to  express  their  con- 
currence in  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  they 
showed  their  discretion  by  imanimously 
expressing  their  desire  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  peninsula 
was  thus  at  last  made  free  from  foreign 
domination.  The  only  exception  to  the 
national  sovereignty  consisted  in  the  city 
of  Eome  and  the  very  limited  dominions  of 
the  Holy  See. 

Negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  had  for  some 
time  been  carried  on  at  Prague,  and  the 
treaty  was  at  last  signed  on  the  23rd  of 
August.  It  definitely  sanctioned  the  union 
of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  jirovinces  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  recognized  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  Bund,  and  consented  to  a 
new  formation  of  Germany  in  which  the 
Imperial  State  of  Austria  should  take  no 
part,  transferred  to  the  King  of  Prussia  all 
the  rights  Austria  had  acquired  to  the 
Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  '  with 
the  understanding  that  the  people  of  the 


northern  district  of  Schleswig,  if  by  free 
vote  they  express  a  wish  to  be  united  to 
Denmark,  shall  be  ceded  to  Denmark 
accordingly' — a  condition  which  remains  to 
this  day  unfulfilled.  Bismarck  had  set  his 
heart  on  the  annexation  of  Saxony,  but  this 
the  Emperor  of  France  would  not  permit, 
and  the  most  galling  result  of  the  French 
intervention  to  him  was  the  stipulation  in 
the  treaty  that  'the  Kingdom  of  Saxony 
sliould  remain  within  its  present  limits.' 
Austria  consented  to  pay  forty  million 
Prussian  dollars  for  the  expen.ses  incurred 
by  I'russia  on  account  of  the  war,  but  from 
that  sum  one-half  was  deducted  as  the 
amount  due  to  Austria  by  the  Elbe 
Duchies. 

As  the  result  of  the  war,  Prussia  obtained 
not  only  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the 
German  Confederation,  but  in  addition  a 
large  accession  of  territory.  The  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  formally 
made  ovef  to  her,  and  she  forcibly  annexed 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Hesse-Ham- 
burg, that  part  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  which 
lies  to  the  nortli  of  the  Maine,  and  the  little 
principality  of  Hohenzollern,  the  cradle 
of  the  Prussian  royal  house,  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Constance,  between 
^^'urtemberg  and  Switzerland. 

Something  might  be  said  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Nassau,  which  separated  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy into  two  parts,  and  the  foUies  and 
misgovernment  of  their  rulers  made  the 
population  desirous  of  incorporation  with 
Prussia.  But  the  case  was  different  witli 
regard  to  Hanover.  If  the  hostility  of  the 
sovereign  to  Prussia  prevented  his  restora- 
tion to  his  hereditary  throne,  he  could  easily 
have  been  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  his  son,  who  certainly  could  not  have 
been  more  hostile  to  Prussian  supremacy 
than  the  King  of  Saxony  or  tlie  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  Hano- 
verians were  strongly  opposed  to  annexa- 
tion, and  Bismarck  himself  admitted  in  his 
conversations  with  Count  Miinster  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people  of  Hanover 
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were  desirous  that  their  country  should 
remain  as  an  independent  State.  Frankfort 
and  Hamburg  had  certainly  no  wish  to  be 
deprived  of  their  ancient  privileges  as  free 
cities,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
an  appanage  of  tlie  Prussian  monarchy. 
But  the  claims  of  rulers  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  were  alike  disregarded  when 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  Prussia's  aggran- 
dizement. And  Bismarck,  v\'lio  boldly  de- 
clared that  in  his  estimation  might  made 
right,  had  no  scruple  in  incorporating  four 
millions  of  Germans  by  the  bare  right  of 
conquest.  The  reception  given  to  the 
Prussian  troops  by  the  States  and  towns 
whicli  they  invaded  and  seized  unmis- 
takably proved  that  the  people  were  well 
aware  that  the  fate  in  store  for  them  was 
subjection  to  the  iron  sway  of  the  Prussian 
military  system  and  the  Prussian  poHce. 
Everywhere  the  invaders  were  received  in 
sullen  silence,  and  were  regarded  not  as 
liberators  from  the  arbitrary  control  of  their 
own  petty  and  unpopular  rulers,  but  merely 
as  the  instruments  of  extending  to  the  con- 
quered provinces  that  system  of  insolent 
oppression  for  which  Prussia  had  so  long 
been  notorious. 

The  destruction  of  the  German  Diet, 
the  M'ar  with  Austria,  and  the  forcible 
annexation  of  the  minor  States,  were  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  hereditary  policy  of 
the  I'russian  dynasty,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  deified  force  and  fraud.  In  every 
page  of  the  history  of  that  monarchy  may 
be  found  examples  of  the  same  aggressive 
and  ambitious  spirit  promptmg  the  Sove- 
reigns and  Ministers  of  Prussia  to  similar 
acts  of  treachery,  bad  faith,  and  violence. 
'The  maxims  by  which  the  conduct  of  that 
Court  has  been  governed  since  it  assumed  a 
place  among  the  greater  Powers  of  Europe, 
are  so  incredibly  cynical  and  immoral  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  document  that  con- 
tains them  has  been  denied.  But  the  acts 
of  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years  transcend  even 
the  language  of  her  rulers.  No  other  Gov- 
ernment has   laid  it  down  as  an  avowed 


principle  that  self-aggrandizement  justifies 
the  breach  of  any  engagement,  and  the 
partition  or  seizure  of  unoffending  neigh- 
bours. Prussia  alone,  since  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  has  done  more  than  proclaim 
these  principles — she  has  given  effect  to 
them.'  The  unchecked  success  of  such  a 
power  in  this  enterprise  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  political  morality;  contributed  largely  to 
shake  all  trust  in  those  public  engagements 
on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends ; 
taught  mankind  once  more  the  cruel  lesson 
that  strength  alone,  and  not  law,  can  give 
them  security;  placed  all  the  smaller 
States  of  Central  Europe  at  the  mercy  of 
three  or  four  colossal  Empires;  and  com- 
pelled even  these  Empires  to  augment  their 
immense  military  establishments,  and  to 
press  their  whole  adult  male  population  into 
the  ranks  of  their  armies. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it 
was  the  French  Emperor  who  struck  the 
first  serious  blow  at  the  existing  rights 
and  engagements  of  the  European  Powers 
by  the  Italian  War  of  1859,  in  which  he 
showed  that  he  was  prepared  forcibly  to 
impose  his  personal  policy  ujDon  foreign 
nations.  But  in  extenuation  of  this  step  it 
might  be  urged  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians  from  Italy  was  a  great  gain  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom.  No 
such  apology,  however,  can  be  made  for  the 
unprovoked  attack  of  Prussia  on  Denmark 
and  the  robbery  of  the  Elbe  Duchies,  and  it 
is  undeniable  that  on  Prussia  alone  rests 
the  moral  guilt  of  the  war  with  Austria, 
which  was  undertaken  without  a  shred  of 
legal  right  or  political  provocation.  After 
the  Italian  "War  Prince  Albert  always  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  policy  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  present 
King  of  Prussia,  congratulating  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  said,  'WTiat 
especially  pleases  me  is  the  prospect  of 
seeing  for  the  future  among  the  five  Powers 
a  Continental  Power  that  will  take  its 
stand  simply  and  solely  upon  the  domain 
of  justice  and  equity,  and  will  thus  be- 
come a  corrective  element  of  the  highest 
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importance  in  the  great  Continental  policy 
of  intrigue.'  This  expectation  was  unfor- 
tunately not  destined  to  be  realized.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  Duchies,  the  treaty  of  Gastein, 
the  secret  agreement  witli  Italy  to  join  in 
an  attack  on  Austria,  and  tlie  annexation  of 
Hanover  and  Frankfort,  were  actions  far 
more  remote  from  '  the  domain  of  equity 
and  justice '  than  any  which  the  Frencli 
Government  had  attempted.  A  united 
Germany,  under  a  central  power,  witli  a 
national  Parliament,  was  no  doubt  liiglily 
desirable  both  for  the  sake  of  that  country 
itself  and  for  the  interests  of  Europe,  and 
if  it  had  been  brought  about  by  the  lawful 
and  peaceful  means  pointed  out  by  Prince 
Albert  in  his  masterly  'Memorandum  on 
German  Affairs,'  would  have  been  cordially 
hailed  by  every  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  of  social  progress.  But  a  union 
effected  by  fraud  and  violence,  by  '  blood 
and  iron,'  as  Bismarck  termed  it,  has  been 
productive  of  incalculable  evil.  It  not 
only  cost  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of 
Germans,  who  perished  at  the  hands  of 
their  brethren  in  a  fratricidal  war,  but  also 
broke  down  the  barriers  of  public  law  and 
the  existing  constitution  of  Europe,  and  has 
compelled  the  Continental  Powers  to  keep 
on  foot  those  immense  armies  which  have 
become  an  almost  overwhelming  burden  on 
the  industry  of  the  people.  Europe  has 
ever  since  been  in  a  state,  not  of  peace,  but 
of  armed  truce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  Aus- 
tria from  CfCrmany  was  a  great  gain  to  that 
country,  and  ultimately  to  Austria  itself. 
The  infhience  of  the  Viennese  Cabinet  in 
the  German  Diet  had  been  '  evil  only — evil 
continually.'  Austria  was  a  State  com- 
posed less  of  German  than  of  non-German 
elements,  and  was  governed  by  a  policy 
usually  quite  different  from  German  in- 
terests and  views.  Its  system  of  govern- 
ment, as  Prince  Albert  said,  was  so  wholly 
liased  upon  stagnation  that  it  could  not 
hold  out  a  hand  to  progress  of  any  kind 
without  shattering  its  own  foundations.  It 
Lad  no  other  object  than  to  crush  German 


freedom,  and  it  systematically  impeded  and 
stifled  every  movement  in  the  Diet  which 
was  calculated  to  promote  the  progress  of 
the  people.  The  rulers  of  the  smaller  Ger- 
man States  consequently  looked  to  Austria 
for  protection  against  the  indignation  of 
their  subjects  on  account  of  their  tyrannical 
proceedings.  The  expulsion  from  the  Ger- 
man Diet  of  a  power  so  hostile  to  improve- 
ment in  every  department  of  public  life  was 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  com- 
mercial and  intellectual,  as  well  as  political, 
developments  of  the  nation. 

The  Vatican  was  undoubtedly  the  heavi- 
est loser  of  all  by  the  defeat  of  Austria.  It 
that  Power  had  been  victorious,  as  the 
Papal  Court  confidently  expected,  the 
Papacy  might  have  regained  all  that  it  had 
lost  during  the  previous  six  disastrous  years. 
In  that  case  the  territories  taken  from  the 
Pontiff  by  the  Italian  Government  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  once  more  sub- 
jected to'  the  priestly  SAvay  which  its 
subjects  so  bitterly  detested.  But  when 
Austria,  the  last  of  the  great  Ultramontane 
Powers,  disappeared  from  the  field,  it  was 
evident  that  the  temporal  power  of  tlie 
Pope  would  speedily  come  to  an  end. 
After  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Sadowa  the 
Poman  Catholic  journals  loudly  lamented 
that  there  was  now  no  State  '  dependent 
upon  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;'  that  all 
had  abjured  the  official  character  of  the 
Poman  Catholic  faith ;  that  though  there 
were  still  '  Catholic  peoples  there  was  no 
longer  any  really  Catholic  government  or 
nation.' 

Austria  herself  has  in  the  long  run  been 
benefited  by  her  expulsion  from  the  Ger- 
man Diet,  which  has  rendered  her  the 
great  Danubian  Empire  that  Talleyrand 
wished  to  establish  in  1809  against  the 
aggression  of  Eussia.  It  has  been  still  more 
beneficial  to  the  various  provinces  of  her 
empire,  and  especially  to  Hungary.  The 
policy  of  Austria,  from  the  time  of  the 
Ivevolution  in  1S48  downwards,  had  been 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  unwise.  Her  treat- 
ment  of    Hungary   had   been    in    flagrant 
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violation  of  the  treaty  by  which  that  king- 
dom was  annexed  to  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Although  laid  prostrate  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  compelled 
by  the  most  brutal  violence  to  renounce 
their  claim  to  independence,  her  people  were 
determined  never  to  forego  their  hereditary 
rights.  The  Viennese  Camarilla  had  made 
the  young  emperor  not  only  violate  all  the 
promises  which  he  had  made  during  the 
revolutionary  storm  of  1848,  but  also  to 
destroy  all  the  forms  of  a  representative 
constitution.  A  system  of  pure  absolutism 
was  lormally  proclaimed  by  an  Imperial 
decree,  and  the  Ministers  were  declared  to 
be  responsible  solely  to  the  Crown.  It  very 
soon  appeared  that  this  reactionary  policy 
had  excited  strong  dissatisfaction  in  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor  as 
well  as  iu  Hungary  and  Croatia,  and  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
despotic  form  of  government.  Various  ex- 
pedients were  tried  by  Schwarzenberg  and 
his  like-minded  colleagues  to  induce  the 
people  to  submit  to  this  system  of  absolut- 
ism, and  repeated  changes  were  made  in 
its  form,  but  without  altering  its  spirit. 
The  Hungarians  remained  quiescent  under 
the  yoke,  but  offered  a  firm  though  passive 
resistance  to  the  imperial  decrees. 

After  the  defeat  of  Austria  in  the  Franco- 
Italian  war,  the  Emperor  promulgated,  in 
October,  1859,  a  new  Constitution  or  Im- 
perial Diploma  for  all  his  dominions,  by 
which  he  conferred  on  the  Eeichsrath  legisla- 
tive powers  and  some  control  of  the  national 
finances.  It  declared  that  all  matters  of 
legislation  relating  to  the  'kingdoms  and 
countries  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  Crown 
should  be  managed  in  the  sense  of  their 
former  Constitutions ;'  and  by  Imperial 
letters  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  Baron 
Vay,  the  Emperor  intimated  that  '  for  the 
future  the  ancient  principle  of  the  public 
law  of  Hungary,  that  legislative  power  can 
only  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  with  the 
participation  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  shall 
be  valid.'  The  Hungarians,  however,  wisely 
refused  to  be  satisfied  with  concessions  so 


vague  and  insuflicient,  and  which  were 
granted  not  as  their  right,  but  as  a  royal 
boon.  They  therefore  persisted  in  their 
demands  that  their  hereditary  Constitution 
should  be  restored ;  that  the  Emperor, 
after  swearing  to  that  Constitution,  should 
be  crowned  at  Pesth  as  King  of  Hungary; 
that  they  must  be  secured  in  their  right  to 
a  separate  administration  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  purposes  of  war  and  of  finance  ;  and 
that  one  of  three  persons  nominated  by  the 
Diet  should  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
as  Palatine  of  the  kingdom.  These  were 
the  fundamental  conditions  on  which  the 
right  of  the  Kaiser  to  the  throne  of  Hun- 
gary rested  ;  and  to  assent  to  the  abrogation 
of  these  rights  would,  they  affirmed,  have 
reduced  their  country  to  the  position  of  an 
Austrian  province.  The  Government  of 
Vienna,  however,  refused  to  concede  these 
demands,  and  in  consequence  the  Hungarian 
people  remained  in  a  state  of  chronic  irrita- 
tion highly  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
empire. 

The  policy  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  at  this 
time  was  as  injurious  to  religious  as  to  civil 
liberty.  In  August,  1855,  a  Concordat  was 
concluded  between  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  which  Prince  Albert  justly 
branded  as  '  atrocious.'  '  By  that  document 
greater  rights  and  privileges  within  the 
Austrian  Empire  were  conceded  than  the 
Papal  See  had  been  able  in  the  daj^s  of  its 
greatest  power  to  extort  from  any  German 
sovereign.  It  made  the  conscience,  the 
education,  and  the  religious  guidance  of  the 
Empire  wholly  subservient  to  the  dictates 
of  Eome,  and  pledged  the  civil  authority 
to  enforce  whatever  the  Vatican  might 
enjoin.'  After  the  disastrous  termination 
of  the  M-ar  with  Prussia,  Baron  Beust,  a 
Protestant,  who  had  previously  been  Prime 
Minister  of  Saxonj',  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
and  his  influence  was  exerted  to  improve 
and  liberalize  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 
Francis  Joseph  had  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Himgarian  people  during  the  war  to 
rally  round  the  Crown,  and  in  answer  to  a 
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speech  from  the  throne  in  February,  ISGG, 
the  Hungarian  Diet  stated  their  grievances 
in  very  plain  and  explicit  terms.  'We 
have  not,'  they  said,  'Parliamentary  govern- 
ment; we  have  not  responsible  Ministers; 
the  municipalities,  the  counties,  the  districts, 
and  the  towns  have  not  regained  their  con- 
stitutional position;  the  absolute  system 
l^revails  in  all  branches  of  the  Administra- 
tion. "We  ask,  therefore,  of  your  Majesty 
continuity  of  right  in  the  sense  of  our 
especial  laws.  Parliamentary  government, 
a  responsible  Ministry,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  municipalities.' 

An  Imperial  IJescript,  read  to  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  on  the  19th  of  November,  made 
large  but  vague  promises  respecting  theintro- 
duction  of  responsible  government  and  the 
management  of  affairs  common  to  the  whole 
empire.  The  Diet  rejoined  in  an  address 
informing  the  Emperor  in  distinct  terms 
that  his  promises  and  avowals  did  not 
allay  their  apprehensions  or  satisfy  their 
demands.  They  required  the  immediate 
restitution  of  their  Constitution,  and  not 
promises  '  dependent  upon  time  and  condi- 
tions,' and  they  reminded  the  Emperor  that 
'  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  the  succession 
to  the  throne  was  made  conditional  upon 
the  support  of  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  the  nation.'  It  had  evidently  become  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Empire  to 
pacify  and  consolidate  Hungary,  and  the 
Viennese  Cabinet  saw  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  longer  to  refuse  or  evade  the 
demand  that  its  ancient  Constitution  should 
be  restored.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1867,  a  message  from  the  Go^■ern- 
ment  was  communicated  to  all  the  Diets  of 
the  Empire,  intimating  that  a  responsible 
Ministry  had  been  appointed  for  Hungary 
as  a  preliminary  condition  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  that  kingdom.  On  the  8th 
of  June  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
crowned  at  Pestli  King  and  Queen  of 
Hungary,  with  the  ancient  formalities.  A 
solemn  oath  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  to 
observe  the  Constitution,  which  had  been 
previously  restored  by  a  Diploma,  signed 
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by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Magnates 
and  Deputies.  Speaking  as  King  of  Hun- 
gary, he  acknowledged  the  continuity  of 
Hungarian  rights  and  the  validity  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  on  which  the  Hun- 
garians had  throughout  the  struggle  relied 
as  detinin"  the  ri"hts  of  the  nation  to  its 
elected  dynasty.  At  the  same  time  an 
'  Act  of  Grace '  was  published,  cancelling 
and  annulling  all  the  sentences  which  had 
been  passed  upon  any  of  the  Hungarians 
for  political  offences  ;  forfeited  estates  were 
restored,  and  permission  was  given  to  all 
political  exiles  to  return  to  their  own 
countrj-.  A  coronation  gift  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation  was  presented  to  the  King 
and  Queen  in  two  silver  caskets  containing 
50,000  ducats.  The  money  was  made  over 
by  them  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of '  former  Honveds,  and  of  invalids 
of  the  same  force  incapacitated  from  sup- 
porting themselves  by  their  own  labour.' 
The  gift  was  significant  of  the  altered  rela- 
tion between  the  Emperor  and  the  people, 
for  the  Honveds  were  Hungarians  who  had 
fought  against  Austria  in  1848  and  1849  in 
defence  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

The  Constitutional  Eeichsrath  was  also 
revived  and  assembled  at  Vienna,  and  it 
lost  no  time  in  showing  that  the  poAvers 
intrusted  to  it  were  to  be  vigorously  exer- 
cised in  vindicating  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people.  ]\Ieasures  were  prepared  and 
passed  by  triumphant  majorities,  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  ojjposition  of  the  priests,  to 
emancipate  the  schools  from  the  control  of 
the  clergy ;  to  make  marriage  a  civil  rite  ; 
to  sanction  divorce  on  certain  specified 
grounds ;  and  to  define  the  relations  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  to  each 
other.  All  citizens  were  declared  equal 
before  the  law;  inviolability  of  domicile 
was  guaranteed.  Letters  were  to  be  sacred, 
except  in  cases  of  a  judicial  order.  •  Eight 
of  petition,  right  of  meeting,  right  of 
speech,  teaching,  writing,  and  printing  were 
established,  as  well  as  freedom  of  religion, 
Again,  in  May,  1868,  further  laws  were 
passed  withdrawing  entirely  both  marriage 
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aud  education  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion.    Marriage  was  made  matter  of  civil 
contract,  and  the  State  schools  were  thrown 
open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  creed.  The 
last  vestiges  of  the  Concordat  were  swept 
away  by  measures  introduced  by  Prince 
Auersperg  into  the  Eeichsrath,  in  January, 
187-4,  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State.     The  conduct 
of  the  Ultramontane  ]3arty  provoked  the 
Ministry  to  take  steps  for  the  protection 
both  of  the  Government  and  the  people, 
and  to  place  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
as  to  all  but  its  purely  spiritual  functions, 
under  the  control  of  the  State.     The  ap- 
pointment of  the  priests  was  made  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  who 
mirrht   under    certain    conditions    demand 
their  dismissal.     The  limits  of  the  spiritual 
authority  to  be    exercised  by  the   priests 
were  defined;  rules  were  prescribed  for  the 
education  and  training   of   candidates  for 
the  priesthood ;  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  of  congregations,  and  of  parties  were 
dealt  with ;  and   provision  was  made  for 
the  proper  appropriation  of  endowments. 
]\'Ionastic  bodies  were  brought  under  the 
direct  surveillance  of  the  civil  authority ; 
clerical  endowments  were  subjected  to  taxa- 
tion ;  and  the  existence  and  rights  of  Pro- 
testant denominations  were  recognized.    In 
short,  the  entire  policy,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, of  the  Austrian  Government  was  re- 
versed, aud  the  Power  which  for  ages  had 
been  the  bulwark  of  absolutism,  the  tool  for 
executing  the  decrees  of  the  Eomish  Church, 
and  the  enemy  of  all  progress,  became  one 
of  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  of   Con- 
tinental Governments. 

For  a  good  many  years  Spain  jiad  been 
in  a  state  of  chronic  insurrection.  The 
Government  was  of  the  most  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  character.  All  freedom  of 
thought  was  repressed,  and  rights  of  con- 
science were  systematically  violated.  The 
education  of  the  young  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution  were  abused  to  plunder  the 
people  and  minister  to  the    extravagance 


and  corruption  of  the  Court.    The  profligate 
conduct  of  the   Queen   had   alienated   all 
feelings  of  loyalty  and  lost  her  all  personal 
respect.      Her     Ministers    and    worthless 
minions   had   rendered    the    country   con- 
temptible  in   the   eyes   of    Europe.     The 
flagitious  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Queen-]\Iother,  Christiana,  had   borne  its 
natural   fruit,   and  at  length   the    people 
could  no  longer  tolerate  a  system  under 
which   they  felt  themselves  disgraced  as 
v/ell  as  oppressed,  and  the  whole  nation, 
including  the  army  and  the  fleet,  rose  in 
righteous  indignation  and  swept  it  away. 
In  the  month  of  April,  18G8,  insurrection- 
ary movements  broke  out  in  Catalonia,  and 
the  province  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege. 
.Vljout  the  end  of  the  month  a  change  of 
Ministry  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Marshal  Narvaez,  the  President  of 
the  Council,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed 
under  Gonzalez   Bravo,  but  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  mode  of   conducting 
public    affairs.      In    July   several    Spanish 
generals,  including  Marshal  Serrano  (Duke 
de  la  Torre),  were  arrested,  and  without 
any  form   of   trial  put  on  board  ship  at 
Cadiz,   and    sent  to   the   Canary   Islands. 
Several  other  generals  were   bani.shed  to 
the  Balearic  Islands,  while  some  were  im- 
prisoned in  Spain.     At  the  same  time  the 
Queen's  sister  and  her  hvisband,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  country,  and  on  their  refusal 
to  comply  with  this  illegal  injunction  they 
were  sent  on  board  a  Spanish  ship  of  war, 
and  conveyed  to  Lisbon.     In  the  month  of 
September  a  revolution  broke  out,  and  its 
leaders  sent  at  once  a  vessel  to  bring  back 
the  exiled  generals  from  the  Canary  Islands. 
On  the  17th  General  Prim,  who  after  his 
last  aborti\"e  attempt  at  insurrection  had 
tak-en  refuge  in  England,  reached    Cadiz. 
On  the  following  day  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
that  port,  under  tlie  command  of  Admiral 
Topete,   and  the  garrison  in   the  city  de- 
clared for  the  revolution ;  and  on  the  19th 
Marshal   Serrano  and  the  other  banished 
generals  arrived  at  Cadiz.      The  Marshal, 
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who  Lad  formerly  been  President  of  the 
Senate,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  and  it  was  joined  by  the 
whole  of  Andalusia.  At  this  crisis  the 
]\Iinistry  resigned,  and  General  Concha  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Council.  The 
command  of  the  royal  army  was  conferred 
iipon  the  ]\Iarquis  de  iSTovaliches,  who 
marched  upon  Cordova,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  insurgents.  At  the  bridge  of 
Alcolea,  on  the  Guadalquiver,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  that  town,  he  encountered 
the  hostile  force,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Serrano.  The  royal  troops  were  defeated, 
and  their  commander  received  a  wound  of 
which  he  died  two  days  after.  It  was 
evidently  hopeless  to  attempt  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  as  the  royal 
forces  were  now  fraternizing  with  the 
people.  The  Queen  had  no  resource  but  to 
make  her  escape  from  Spain  as  speedily  as 
possible.  She  took  refuge  in  France,  arriv- 
ing at  Biarritz  on  the  30th  of  September. 
Thence,  after  obtaining  a  brief  interview 
with  the  French  Emperor,  she  proceeded 
to  Bayonne. 

On  the  ord  of  October  Marshal  Serrano 
entered  IMadrid  at  the  head  of  his  victori- 
ous troops,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants.  He 
was  authorized  by  the  Central  Junta  of 
the  capital  to  exercise  in  the  meantime 
supreme  power,  and  to  appoint  a  Ministry 
until  a  Constitutional  Assembly  should 
meet.  A  provisional  Ministry  was  accord- 
ingly formed,  which  on  the  28th  of  October 
was  recognized  by  the  representatives  of 
Britain,  France,  Prussia,  and  Portugal. 
General  Prim  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief.  A  decree  was  issued  suppressing 
the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  Spain, 
ordering  its  colleges  and  institutions  to  be 
closed  within  three  days,  and  declaring  its 
whole  property  sequestrated  to  the  State. 
Another  decree   declared   that  henceforth 


primary  education  should  be  alisolutely  free, 
restored  the  normal  schools  which  Isabella's 
Ministers  had  suppressed,  and  reappointed 
the  professors  they  had  removed.  A  third 
decree  proclaimed  the  absolute  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  abolished  the  censorship  on 
literary  and  dramatic  publications.  An 
electoral  law  was  promulgated  by  the 
Government,  authorizing  every  citizen  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  was  not 
deprived  of  his  political  rights,  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  town  councillors,  provincial 
deputies,  and  members  of  the  Cortes. 

The  general  election  to  the  Constituent 
Cortes  took  place  in  January,  1869,  and  the 
result  was  estimated  to  give  to  the  IMon- 
archical  party  2.50  votes  against  75  or  80 
Republicans.  The  Cortes  were  opened  on 
the  11th  of  February.  Senor  Eivero  was 
elected  I'resident  of  the  Chamber.  A  draft 
of  a  new  Constitution  was  prepared  Ijy  a 
Commis.sion,  and  adopted  by  a  great  major- 
ity. It  proposed  a  hereditary  Monarchy, 
and  a  Cortes  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  to  make  laws.  The  executive 
power  was  to  be  vested  in  the  King,  who 
was  to  exercise  it  through  his  Ministers. 
Marshal  Serrano  was  appointed  PiCgent 
until  a  King  should  be  elected  and  inaugu- 
rated. General  Prim  was  appointed  head 
of  the  j\Iinistry.  The  Itepublican  party 
took  up  arms  in  various  districts  of  the 
country,  but  as  the  troops  of  the  liye 
adhered  steadily  to  the  Government  the 
insurrection  was  suppressed,  though  not 
without  severe  fighting,  especially  at  Sara- 
gossa  and  Valencia.  It  was  evident  that 
the  country  cordially  approved  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Cortes  tliat  the  form  of 
government  should  he  Monarchical,  not 
Eepublican,  but  the  question  who  was  to 
be  King  was  the  great  difiiculty.  Two 
years  elapsed  before  a  siiitable  candidate 
was  elected  by  the  Cortes,  and  induced  to 
accept  the  unstable  throne. 
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Trades'  Unions,  or  combinations  of  work- 
men in  particular  branches  of  skUled  in- 
dustry for  the  i>urpose  of  securing  what 
they  consider  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
labour,  have  long  been  in  existence  in 
tliis  country,  but  until  the  present  century 
they  had  been  declared  unlawful.  Their 
condemnation  by  the  Legislature,  however, 
did  not  prevent  their  extension  over  nearly 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  secrecy  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  these  associations  were 
involved  proved  exceedingly  mischievous 
both  to  the  members  and  the  public.  The 
barbarous  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Trades'  Unions,  in  order  to  effect 
their  purpose,  at  length  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
subject.  In  the  report  afterwards  issued 
this  Committee  state — 

'The  evidence  adduced  before  tlieiu  proved 
that  the  Combination  Laws  had  been  inefficient  in 
represshig  these  associations  of  workmen,  which 
had  so  often  dictated  to  their  masters  the  rates  of 
wages,  the  hours,  and  manner  of  working.  There 
was  hardly  a  trade  in  the  three  kingdoms  (the 
type-founders  in  London  e.xcepted)  in  which  the 
journej-men  were  not  regularly  organized,  and 
were  not  prepared  to  assist  with  money,  to  a 
great  extent,  any  body  of  workmen  who  chose  to 
stand  out  against  their  employers.  Of  these  the 
tailors  were  the  best  organized.  It  appeared  that 
the  whole  body  of  journeymen  tailors  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  denominated  flints  and  dungs  ; 
the  former  work  by  the  day  and  receive  equal 
wages,  the  latter  work  generally  by  the  piece. 
There  are  a  number  of  houses  of  call  for  the  flints, 
each  of  which  elects  a  delegate  ;  the  delegates 
again  elect  five  of  their  number,  called  the  town, 


who  rule  the  whole  trade  with  unlimited  power. 
The  whisper  is  .spread  among  the  body  that  there 
is  to  be  a  strike,  and  without  discussing  the  sub- 
ject they  strike  whenever  they  are  ordered  to  do 
so.  Systems  of  a  similar  kind  extended,  it  was 
shown,  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  with  few 
exceptions  they  had  been  successful  in  attaining 
their  objects.  Sometimes  the  workmen  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  most  outrageous  excesses,  and  several 
examples  were  adduced  to  the  Committee  in  which 
murder  had  been  committed  without  scruple  in 
order  to  obtain  their  end.  In  many  places  the 
object  of  these  combinations  had  been,  not  so  much 
to  augment  wages  as  to  prevent  workmen  who  had 
not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the  par- 
ticular district  from  finding  employment  there. 

'  While  the  laws  against  combination  faOed  in 
their  object,  the  terror  they  inspired  from  being 
sometimes,  though  hut  rarely,  enforced,  produced, 
it  was  conceived,  in  the  workmen  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal hostility  towards  their  masters,  and  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  laws  of  their  coimtry. 
Upon  this  ground  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  try 
whether  a  more  lenient  and  Uberal  system  might 
not  be  productive  of  good  effects  ;  and  with  that 
view  a  general  assent  was  given  to  a  BUI  which, 
whUe  it  abolished  aU  the  old  regulations  of  the 
Combination  Laws,  denounced  severe  pimishment 
against  those  who  should  attempt  to  influence  or 
overawe  by  violence  or  intimidation.' 

It  was  indeed  high  time  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  amend  the  exist- 
ing laws  wliich  regulated  the  relations 
between  masters  and  workmen,  and  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  had  arisen  out  of 
the  unjust  distinction  made  by  the  law 
between  master  and  servant  and  master 
and  workman.  A  mere  combination  of 
workmen  to  raise  their  wages  was  unlaw- 
ful. A  combined  effort  to  raise  wages  or  to 
fix  the  price  of  labour  was  treated  as  a 
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dangerous  conspiicacy,  and  had  repeatedly 
been  made  the  subject  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment. An  Act  was  passed  in  1824,  which  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Hume,  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  these  grievances  of  the  workmen, 
and  making  it  lawful  for  a  combination  to 
do  what  it  was  lawful  for  an  individual 
workman  to  do.  It  swept  away  about 
thirty  Acts  from  the  Statute-Book,  and 
legalized  simple  combination  on  the  part 
both  of  masters  and  workmen,  subject  only 
to  certain  restrictions  and  punishments  in 
the  event  of  violence  or  intimidation  being 
proved  against  the  members  of  the  com- 
bination or  the  persons  employed  by  them. 
Adam  Smith  has  said  that  there  is  'a 
tacit  but  constant  and  uniform  combination 
of  masters  not  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour 
above  their  actual  rate.  Their  interest 
naturally  dictates  such  a  course.  It  follows 
that  in  a  trade  where  the  employers  are 
few  in  number  as  compared  to  the  workmen, 
combination  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  latter  to  deal  with  the  former 
on  anything  like  equal  terms.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  isolated  work- 
man is  at  a  disadvantage  in  making  a 
contract  with  the  capitalist.  He  is  indi- 
vidually weak.  Circumstances  may  limit 
the  field  for  his  labour  to  a  small  number 
of  employers,  perhaps  to  one.  It  can  rarely 
happen  that  any  individual  workman  is  a 
necessity  to  the  master,  it  may  often  happen 
that  an  individual  master  is  necessary  to 
the  man.  The  man  cannot  afford  to  wait ; 
the  capitalist  has  a  reserve  to  fall  back 
UX50U.  Suspension  may  be  to  him  a  serious 
pecuniary  loss;  to  the  workman  it  is  life 
or  death.  Capital  is  power ;  he  who  holds 
the  purse  has  many  forces  on  his  side,  but 
an  empty  sack  cannot  stand  upright.'  'Men 
are  beginning  to  understand,'  says  one  of 
the  Union  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  '  that  if  they  have 
not  a  good  organization  and  a  fund  at  their 
back,  they  may  apply  to  their  masters  in 
vain  to  advance  their  wages.'  It  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  masters  nevei'  voluntarily 
raise  the  wages  from  a  pure  sense  of  equity 


and  fairness  toward  their  men,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  as  human  nature  is  con- 
stituted some  pressure  may  often  be  needed 
to  induce  the  capitalist  to  part  with  a  larger 
portion  of  that  profit  which  is  to  be  shared 
between  himself  and  his  workmen.  The 
employer  is  master  of  the  situation  unless 
the  men  can  go  to  him  in  a  body,  with  a 
reserve  fund  at  their  back,  and  say,  'The 
rate  of  profit  which  you  are  reaping  has 
become  such  as  to  exceed  the  fair  return 
for  your  capital,  and  to  entitle  us  to  a 
larger  share  of  the  produce.  The  workmen 
in  other  districts  similarly  circumstanced 
are  receiving  the  higher  wages  we  ask  for. 
Concede  this  addition,  or  we  shall  decline 
to  work  for  you.' 

It  is  of  course  undeniable  that  wages  are 
regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  combination  is  necessary  to  enforce  this 
law  upon  the  capitalist;  and  if  the  men 
have  a  right  to  combine  for  increased  wages, 
they  must  also  possess  the  right  to  suspend 
working  when  their  demand  is  refused.  A 
strike  is  a  great  calamity,  and  inflicts  serious 
injury  on  masters  and  men  alike,  and  on 
the  trade  of  tlie  country ;  but  it  at  least 
determines  the  question  whether  it  is  de- 
mand or  supply  that  is  in  excess.  The 
Unionists,  liowever,  will  not  suffer  that 
question  to  be  fairly  tried.  The  point  at 
issue  is  whetlier  the  masters  can  get  other 
men  to  labour  fijr  them  on  the  terms  which 
their  own  workmen  refuse ;  but  the  Unionists 
employ  violent  means  to  prevent  other  men 
from  accepting  these  terms.  By  means  which 
set  at  nought  the  fundamental  rules  of  j)olit- 
ical  economy,  the  plainest  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  they  shut  out  the  supply  of  labour, 
do  injustice  to  their  fellow-workmen,  who 
are  forcibly  prevented  from  accepting  what 
they  regard  as  suitable  terms,  and  thus 
seek  to  compel  their  employer  to  •  grant 
their  demands.  'An  increase  of  wages 
thus  produced  is  nothing  else  than  pure 
extortion,'  and  in  the  long  run  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  themselves. 
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In  most  of  the  Trades'  Unions  it  was  at 
that  time,  and  probably  still  is,  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple that  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation should  not  be  permitted  to  work  for 
any  of  the  masters  by  whom  Unionists  were 
employed ;  and  if  any  master  insisted  on 
his  right  to  employ  a  person  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Union,  the  whole  com- 
bined workmen  in  Iiis  employment  im- 
mediately struck,  and  until  the  obnoxious 
workman  was  dismissed  no  other  member 
of  the  combination  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  master's  employment.  In  order  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  it  was 
usually  enacted  by  the  ruling  committee  of 
the  Union  that  no  master  should  employ 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  apprentices 
to  the  skilled  workmen.*  In  some  trades 
he  was  only  permitted  to  employ  one  appren- 
tice for  three  skilled  workmen,  in  some  one 
for  four,  in  others  one  for  five.  In  the 
articles  of  an  association  of  operative  cotton- 
•spinners  which  at  one  time  exi.sted  in  Glas- 
gow there  was  the  following  regulation : — 

'  This  A.?.5ociation  binds  and  obliges  every  one  of 
its  members  to  refrain  from  in.?triicting  any  in- 
dividual in  the  art  of  spinning,  except  such  as  are 
sons  or  brothers  of  a  spinner  who  may  have  been, 
or  is  at  present,  a  member  of  this  Association.' 

If  the  master  ventured  to  engage  more 
than  the  prescribed  number  of  ajDprentices, 
he  received  a  command  from  the  committee 
of  the  Union  to  dismiss  immediately  the 

*  O'Connell,  m  a  powerful  siieecli  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  tlie  Trades'  Unions  of  Dublin,  mentions 
two  striking  cases  whicli  show  the  lengths  to  which 
they  went  in  enforcing  this  rule.  A  master  manufac- 
turer in  Dublin  took  as  an  apprentice  a  boy,  the  son 
of  au  old  servant  who  had  been  thirty  years  in  his 
employment,  but  the  workmen  turned  out  against  it, 
and  the  boy  had  to  be  -withdrawni.  A  man  and  his 
wife  died  of  cholera,  leaving  a  young  family.  The 
master  in  whose  employment  the  man  had  been,  with 
praiseworthy  humanity,  took  two  helpless  orphans, 
the  children  of  these  pieople,  as  apprentices.  Tlie 
Unionists  revolted  at  this,  and  uisisted  on  their  im- 
mediate discharge,  to  which  the  m.ister  w.as  obliged  to 
accede.  O'ConneU  mentions  another  case — that  of  a 
man  who  had  worked  thirty  years  in  a  factory,  and  was 
asked  by  the  employer  how  he  could  serve  him.  The 
man  said  he  shouhl  be  greatly  benefited  by  having  his 
son  taken  as  au  apprentice,  and  that  it  would  l)e  an 
act  of  charity.  The  boy  was  so  taken,  but  the  work- 
men turned  out  against  it,  and  the  boy  had  to  be 
■withdrawn. 


extra  hands.  If  lie  disobeyed  the  order 
the  whole  combined  workmen  in  his  em- 
ployment received  notice  that  they  must 
forthwith  strike,  which  they  were  of  course 
obliged  to  do.  The  same  method  was  em- 
ployed to  get  rid  of  an  overseer  or  manager 
to  whom  the  men  had  taken  a  dislike. 
Notice  was  given  to  the  master  that  he 
must,  by  a  certain  day,  dismiss  the  ob- 
noxious manager.  If  he  proved  refractory 
intimation  was  given  to  his  workmen  that 
they  must  strike  on  a  day  specified,  and  if 
the  day  arrived  without  the  mandate  being 
complied  with  the  whole  of  the  men  dis- 
appeared. 

The  regulation  limiting  the  number  of 
apprentices  is  still  maintained  in  a  num- 
ber of  trades.  It  is  rigidly  enforced,  for 
example,  by  the  ironworkers  in  the  ship- 
building trade  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  self- 
evident  that,  apart  from  the  hardship  this 
regulation  inflicts  on  the  ma.sters,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  unjust  both  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  prevented  from  learning  this 
trade  and  to  the  public  at  large.  Every 
man  has  an  undoubted  right  to  follow  what- 
ever trade  or  profession  he  may  think  fit, 
and  it  is  an  act  of  the  grossest  tyranny 
for  any  man  to  prohibit  his  fellow-men 
from  learning  his  trade,  lest  by  so  doing 
they  should  lower  the  rate  of  his  wages. 
If  every  trade  M'ere  to  adopt  this  regula- 
tion (and  one  trade  has  as  much  right  to 
do  so  as  another),  the  result  would  be  that 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  would  be 
prevented  from  learning  any  method  of 
earning  their  bread.  But,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  every  trade  to  carry  this  plan  into 
operation,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  do 
so  inflict  a  grievous  wrong  on  the  work- 
men of  other  trades,  and  on  unskilled 
labourers.  If  the  iron  shipbuilders  succeed 
in  diminishing  the  supply  of  hands  by 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices,  it  is 
plain  that  the  youths  Avho,  but  for  this 
restriction,  would  have  become  ironworkers 
must  betake  themselves  to  other  trades. 
jSTo  doubt,  by  adopting  this  regulation, 
tlie  ironworkers  have  increased  their  wages. 
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but  not  only  must  this  increase  have  been 
taken  virtually  from  the  pockets  of  the 
public,  but  the  wages  of  other  mechanics 
have  necessarily  been  lowered  by  the  addi- 
tional hands  that  have  been  forced  into 
their  handicraft.* 

The  ruling  committee  also  took  upon 
them  to  fix  the  number  of  hours  the  men  were 
to  labour,  and  the  minimum  of  wages  they 
were  to  receive — that  is,  the  rate  below  which 
not  only  no  member  of  the  Union,  but  no 
person  ^vhatever,  should  work  to  any  master. 
The  obvious  effect  of  this  resolution  was  to 
discourage  anything  like  talent  and  indus- 
try, and  to  give  a  premium  ou  indolence 
and  stupidity.  It  is  plain  that  the  sum 
which  the  master  was  compelled  to  pay 
to  the  idle  and  unskilful  workmen  more 
than  he  was  worth  must  necessarily  have 
been  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  industrious  workman.  So  far 
was  the  system  carried  of  depressing  tlie 
clever  and  diligent  operatives  that  task 
work  was  condemned  by  some  of  the 
Unions  in  Ireland  as  an  '  unmitigated  rob- 
bery '  of  the  rights  of  others  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing most  extraordinary  rule  was  in  some 
places  one  of  their  fundamental  laws : — 

'  Should  any  member  of  this  society  be  known 
to  boast  of  his  superior  abihty  a.s  to  either  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  work  he  can  do,  either 
in  public  or  private  company,  he  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  half  a  crown,  or  be  expelled  the  society.' 

Had  matters  been  in  their  natural  state 
masters  would  have  found  it  their  interest 
to  recompense  clever  and  industrious  work- 
men in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
services,  and  to  pay  others  of  an  opposite 
character  only  according  to  their  deserts. 

*  '  If  the  tailors,  the  siimuers,  &c,  keep  up  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  it  can  only  be  by  restricting  their  num- 
bers; for  if  511,000  tailors,  for  instance,  can  oljtain 
certain  wages  now,  100,000  could  not  obtain  the  same. 
8up]>osing,  then,  that  they  multiply  at  the  same  rate  as 
other  men,  what  do  they  do  with  their  chUdren?  They 
clearly  must  send  them  to  some  enu'loyments ;  but 
all  emidoyments  canuot  send  then-  children  to  other 
employments,  and  the  hands  in  no  employment  be  in- 
creased. If,  then,  tlie  tailors,  &c. ,  keep  up  their  wages 
as  represented,  they  must  do  it  by  throwing  the  Ijurden 
ou  other  classes,  and  it  would  be  iraiiossible  for  all 
classes  to  do  the  same.' —  Westminster  Seview,  Oct.  IS33. 


But  under  these  Trades'  Union  regulations 
all  workmen  were  put  upon  a  level,  and 
superior  merit  was  neither  recognized  nor 
remunerated.  The  system  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  tax  itpon  diligence  and  skill 
in  order  that  indolence  and  carelessness  might 
be  maintained  at  an  unjust  rate  of  payment. 

'  Nature  and  nature's  God,'  said  O'C'onncll  in  an 
eloquent  addres.s  to  the  ^yorkmen  of  Dublin,  '  have 
created  men  witli  different  degrees  of  talent. 
There  are  some  superior  to  others  in  manual 
dexterity  and  intellectual  acquirements  ;  some  are 
superior  in  one  line,  some  in  anotlier,  and  this  is 
the  case  with  all  men.  You  act  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  this  dispensation  of  nature. 
You  do  not,  it  is  true,  say  to  your  employer, 
"  You  shall  not  give  this  man  ten  times  as  much  as 
you  pay  liim  now,"  but  you  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event  by  compelling  the  cmploj-er  to 
pay  the  unworthy  man  more  than  lie  deserves, 
and  thus  preventing  the  man  who  by  God  was 
destined  to  rise  to  a  higher  and  more  comfortable 
station  from  acquiring  the  means  of  accomplisliing 
liis  will.' 

In  a  good  many  trades  at  this  time  if  a 
master  'required  to  take  on  any  additional 
hands  he  was  not  allowed  a  choice  of  work- 
men. He  must  go  to  a  certain  office,  termed 
among  some  trades  'a  house  of  call,'  and 
there  take  the  first  man  who  stood  upon  the 
list  for  employment.  This  regulation  was 
strictlj'  enforced  among  a  consideraljle  num- 
ber of  trades  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  and  probably  in  most  of  the 
large  towns.  'Its  levelling  and  injurious 
effect  upon  the  real  interests  of  the  work- 
men and  the  free  employment  of  labour  is 
sufficiently  evident.  One  main  inducement 
to  increased  industry,  skill,  or  activity  is 
taken  away  when  idleness  is  in  this  manner 
put  on  a  level  with  industry,  talent  with  re- 
missness, and  skill  with  inattention.'  But  tlie 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  Trades' 
Unions  at  this  period  adhered  to  it  most 
tenaciously,  for  an  obvious  reason.  The 
inferior  or  at  least  moderately-skilled  work- 
men are  at  all  times  more  numerous  than 
the  best,  and  it  is  therefore  the  interest 
of  the  numerical  majority  in  every  skilled 
trade  to  compel  their  employers  to  take 
them  in  rotation. 
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The  Trades'  Unionists  are  quite  well 
acquainted  with  the  maxim  of  political 
economy,  that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  on 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  work- 
men bears  to  the  funds  for  the  support  of 
labour,  and  they  have  long  taken  means  to 
prevent  the  influx  of  new  hands  into  their 
particular  trade,  who  might  both  diminish 
the  amount  of  employment  for  the  existing 
memliers,  and  idtimately  lower  their  wages. 
Heavy  restrictions  have  been  laid  upon 
the  admission  of  any  persons  to  ^he  bene- 
fits of  these  associations.  Xot  only  has  the 
number  of  apprentices  been  limited,  but  a 
long  period  of  apprenticeship  has  usually 
been  required  before  the  young  operatives 
have  been  admitted  to  the  skilled  or  ini- 
tiated class ;  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  probation  the  apprentice  must  pay  a 
stated  contribution  into  the  funds  of  the 
association. 

It  is  evident  that  large  sums  of  money 
must  be  required  to  carry  on  energetically 
a  system  which  interferes  in  so  many  par- 
ticulars with  the  free  employment  and  dis- 
posal of  labour  on  the  part  both  of  masters 
and  workmen.  A  regular  weekly  contribu- 
tion is  levied  from  every  member  according 
to  the  rate  of  wages  he  receives.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Glasgow  Cotton-Spinners  Union 
paid  each  25.  Gd.  a  week,  and  on  extraordi- 
nary emergencies  double  that  sum.  It  was 
proved  that  during  the  course  of  a  few- 
months  the  committee  had  levied  no  less 
than  £11,881. 

The  regulations  of  the  Trades'  Unions, 
fixing  the  hours  and  mode  of  labour,  and 
the  rate  of  wages,  are  calculated  to  in- 
flict great  injury  on  the  public  interests. 
A  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  well-organized  combination  can  succeed 
in  raising  for  a  considerable  period  the  price 
even  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  life 
is  given  in  tlie  enormous  rise  in  the  price 
of  coal  in  1836  and  1837.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  during  the 
joint-stock  combination  in  1835  and  1836, 
the  colliers  of  Lanarkshire  issued  a  mandate 
that  no  collier  should  work  more  than  three 


or  four  days  in  the  week,  and  at  the  utmost 
five  hours  in  each  day.  This  order  was  im- 
plicitly olieyed  not  only  by  the  whole  com- 
bined colliers  round  Glasgow,  but  also  by 
all  the  colliers  in  Eenfrewshire,  Dumbarton- 
shire, and  Stirlingshire,  amounting  altogether 
to  between  2000  and  3000.  The  wages 
which  the  men  were  to  receive  for  working 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  a  2':eck 
varied  from  30s.  to  35s.  according  to  the 
cj^uantity  of  coals  they  put  out.  This  mon- 
strous rule  issued  by  the  Union  was  en- 
couraged by  the  coalmasters,  to  their  great 
disgrace,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it 
gave  them  a  most  undue  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Its 
effect  was  to  raise  the  price  of  coals 
at  Glasgow  from  about  8s.  Gel.  to  about 
16s.  or  17s.  a  ton,  and  at  that  price 
they  continued  for  upwards  of  eighteen 
months — the  last  nine  of  which,  from  .Janu- 
ary to  October,  1837,  was  a  period  of  un- 
exampled commercial  and  manufacturing 
distress.  The  price  of  iron  fell  in  March, 
1837,  from  £7  10s.  to  £4  a  ton ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  circumstance,  and  tlie 
"eneral  stagnation  of  trade,  tlie  colliers 
stood  out  for  their  old  rate  of  wages,  and 
doggedly  refused  to  submit  to  any  reduc- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  them,  to  tlie 
number  of  nearly  2000,  struck  work  and 
continued  idle  for  about  five  months,  until 
the  whole  turned-out  coal  in  the  country, 
even  of  the  worst  kinds,  was  consumed. 
The  funds  of  the  Union  having  been  by 
this  time  exhausted,  the  colliers  were  at 
length  compelled  to  give  in  and  commence 
working  at  the  rates  which  had  been  offered 
by  the  ironmasters,  viz.  eight  hours  a  day 
for  five  days  a  week,  at  which  e\'eu  the 
inferior  hands  could  earn  5s.  and  the  better 
workmen  6s.  a  day.  The  total  loss  caused 
by  this  combination  to  the  colliers  and  their 
employers  and  the  public  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  £678,000. 

The  entire  disregard  which  the  Unionists 
have  shown  of  the  rights  of  unskilled  work- 
men, and  of  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
has  in  very  many  instances  recoiled  upon 
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their  owu  heads.  One  of  the  most  common 
effects  of  combinations  and  strikes  in  many 
departments  of  industry,  has  been  that  of 
forcing  means  to  be  adopted  for  abridging 
labour,  and  of  the  invention  and  introduction 
of  improvements  in  machinery  by  which, 
though  tlie  public  are  ultimately  gainers 
from  the  permanent  reduction  which  results, 
yet  much  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  com- 
bined workmen  A\'hose  services  are  dispensed 
with.  The  following  striking  instance  of 
this  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Babbage : — 

'  There  is  a  process  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
barrels  for  making  what,  in  the  language  of  the 
trade,  are  called  '-skeliis."  The  skelp  is  a  piece  or 
bar  of  iron,  about  3  feet  long  and  4  inches  wide, 
but  thicker  and  broader  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other ;  and  the  barrel  of  a  musket  is  formed  by 
forging  out  such  pieces  to  tlie  proper  dimensions, 
and  then  folding  or  bending  them  into  a  cylindrical 
form  until  the  edges  overlap  so  that  they  can  be 
weldeil  togetlier.  About  twenty  years  ago  the 
workmen  employed  at  a  very  extensive  foctory  in 
forging  these  skelps  out  of  bar-iron  "  struck  "  for 
an  advance  of  wages,  and  as  tlieir  demands  were 
very  exorbitant  they  were  not  immediately  com- 
plied with.  In  the  meantime  the  superintendent 
of  the  establishment  directed  his  attention  to  tlie 
subject,  and  it  occurred  to  hiiu  that  if  tlie  circum- 
ference of  the  rollers  between  which  the  bar-iron 
was  rolled  were  to  be  made  equal  to  the  length 
of  a  skelp,  or  of  a  musket  barrel,  and  if  also  the 
groove  in  which  the  iron  was  compressed,  instead 
of  being  made  of  tlie  same  width  and  deepness 
throughout,  were  cut  gradually  deeper  and  wider 
from  a  point  on  the  rollers  until  it  returned  to  tlie 
same  point,  then  the  bar-iron  jiassing  between 
such  rollers,  instead  of  being  uniform  in  width 
and  thickness,  would  have  the  form  of  a  skelp. 
On  making  the  trial  it  was  found  to  succeed  per- 
fectly ;  a  great  reduction  of  liuman  labour  was 
effected  by  the  process,  and  tlie  workmen  who 
had  acquired  peculiar  skill  in  performing  it  ceased 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  their  dexterity.' 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  another  and 
a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
effect  of  combination  amongst  workmen 
should  have  occurred  some  years  after  in 
the  very  same  trade. 

'The  process  of  welding  the  "skelps"  so  as  to  con- 
vert them  into  gun-barrels  required  much  skill,  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  demand  for 
muskets  having  greatly  diminished,  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  making  them  was  very 
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much  reduced.  This  circumstance  rendered  com- 
bination more  easy,  and  upon  one  occasion,  when 
a  contract  liad  been  entered  into  for  a  considerable 
supply  to  be  delivered  on  a  fixed  day,  the  men  all 
struck  for  such  an  advance  of  wages  as  would  have 
made  the  completion  of  the  contract  attended 
with  a  very  heavy  loss.  In  tliis  difficulty  the 
contractors  resorted  to  a  mode  of  welding  the  gun- 
barrels  for  which  a  patent  had  been  tak°en  out  by 
one  of  themselves  some  years  before  this  event. 
The  plan  had  not  then  succeeded  so  well  as  to 
come  into  general  use  ;  but  the  stimulus  produced 
by  the  combination  of  the  workmen  induced  the 
patentee  to  make  new  trials,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  introduce  such  a  fixcility  in  welding  gun- 
barrels  by  rollers,  and  such  perfection  in  the 
work  itself,  that  welding  by  hand-labour  was 
not  required.  The  workmen  who  had  com- 
bined were  of  course  no  longer  wanted,  and 
Instead  of  benefiting  themselves  by  tlieir  combina- 
tion, they  were  reduced  permanently  by  this  im- 
provement in  the  art  to  a  considerable  lower  rate 
of  wages,  for  as  the  process  of  welding  gun-barrels 
by  hand  required  peculiar  skill  and  considerable 
experience,  they  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
earning  much  higher  wages  than  other  workmen 
of  their  class.' 

The  various  extensive  strikes  which  the 
ilanchester  spinners  made  between  1824 
and  1831  produced  precisely  the  same 
effects.  These  strikes  were  of  most  serious 
consequence  both  to  the  masters  and  their 
neighbour.?,  as  every  head  spinner  had  six 
or  seven  people  working  under  him,  who 
could  not  go  on  when  he  stopped.  These 
people  were  willing  to  work,  and  the 
masters,  pressed  to  execute  their  orders, 
began  to  think  whether  some  plan, could 
not  be  devised  for  doing  without  the  head 
spinners.  As  often  as  the  liead  spinners 
came  back  to  work,  the  plan  was  laid  aside 
— as  often  as  they  turned  out,  the  wits  of 
the  masters  were  sharpened.  At  last  the 
great  strike  of  1831  decided  the  question. 
Several  of  the  capitalists,  afraid  of  their  busi- 
ness being  driven  to  otiier  countries,  had 
recourse  to  the  celebrated  machinists,  Messrs. 
Sharp  &  Co.  of  Manchester,  requesting  them 
to  direct  the  inventive  talents  of  their  part- 
ner, Mr.  Eoberts,  to  the  construction  of  a 
self-acting  mule,  in  order  to  emancipate  the 
trade  from  impending  ruin.  Under  assur- 
ances of  tlie  most  liberal  encouragement 
22 
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in  the  adoption  of  liis  invention,  Mr. 
Eoberts  suspended  Lis  professional  pur- 
suits as  an  engineer,  and  set  his  fertile 
genius  to  construct  a  spinning  autom- 
aton. In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  produced  a  machine,  called  the  'Self- 
acting  Mule,'  which  did  the  work  of  the 
head  spinners  so  much  better  than  they 
could  do  it  themselves  as  to  leave  them  no 
chance  against  it. 

Another  illustration  of  the  injury  which 
strikes  inflict  upon  the  workmen  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Ure  in  his  '  Pliilosophy  of  Manu- 
factures.' 

'The  art  of  calico  printing,'  he  says,  'which 
embodies  in  its  operations  the  most  elegant 
problems  of  chemistry  as  well  as  mechanics, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  the  sport  of  foolish 
jonrneymen,  who  turned  the  liberal  means  of 
comfort  it  furnished  them  into  weapons  of  war- 
fare against  their  employers  and  the  trade  itself. 
They  were,  in  fact,  by  their  delirious  combinations, 
plotting  to  kill  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden 
eggs  of  their  industry,  or  to  force  it  to  fly  ofl" 
to  a  foreign  laud,  where  it  might  hve  without 
molestation. 

'  In  the  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  task-masters,  the 
operative  printers  dictated  to  the  manufacturer 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  apprentices  to  he 
admitted  into  the  trade,  the  hours  of  theh  own 
labour,  and  the  wages  to  be  paid  them.  At  length 
capitalists  sought  deliverance  from  this  intolerable 
bondage  in  the  resources  of  science,  and  were 
sjieedily  reinstated  in  their  legitimate  dominion 
of  the  head  over  the  inferior  members.  The  four- 
colour  and  five-colour  macliincs  which  now  render 
calico  priutuig  au  imerrhig  and  expeditious  pro- 
cess, were  mounted  in  great  establishments.  It 
was  under  the  high  pressure  of  the  same  despotic 
confederacies  that  a  self-acting  apparatus  for 
executing  the  dyeing  and  rinsing  operations  was 
devised.' 

In  numerous  instances  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  workmen,  enforced  by  strikes, 
have  caused  the  removal  of  manufactures 
to  other  places,  and  have  ruined  the  trade 
of  the  towns  where  these  strikes  occuiTed. 
The  combinations  and  outrages  of  the  Lud- 
dites in  Nottinghamshire  drove  a  great 
number  of  lace  frames  from  that  district, 
and  caused  establishments  to  be  formed  in 
Devonshire.  INIacclesfield  and  Nor^\•icll 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  same  cause. 


'The  business  of  calico  printing,'  says  Mr. 
O'Connell,  'which  had  been  long  carried  on  in 
Belfast,  was  taken  from  it  in  consequence  of  the 
combination  of  the  men  engaged  in  it.  The  party 
who  had  embarked  liis  capital  in  the  trade  sold  off 
his  materials,  and  the  result  was  that  107  famihes 
were  thrown  out  of  bread.  In  the  town  of  Ban- 
don  a  cotton  factory  was  establislied,  which  was 
like  to  give  employment  to  many  persons  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  proprietor  fitted  up  his 
machinery,  and  had  received  seversil  orders.  Wlien 
that  was  known  to  the  workmen  they  turned  out 
for  higher  wages.  Tlie  proprietor  remained  long 
enougli  to  complete  the  orders  he  had  got,  but 
then  gave  up  the  business,  and  thus  that  neigh- 
bourhood lost  an  outlay  in  wages  of  £11,000  or 
£12,000.  With  respect  to  the  city  of  Dubhn,  he 
was  sure  he  did  not  overstate  the  matter  when  he 
said  that  wages  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  a  year 
were  withdra\vn  from  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
almost  every  article  of  consumption.  lu  the 
foundry  trade  alone  not  less  than  £10,000  a  year 
was  sent  out  of  Dublin,  which  would  have  been 
retained  if  the  system  of  combination  did  not 
exist.  The  articles  of  hats,  boots,  and  shoes  were 
imported  into  Dublin  instead  of  being  manufac- 
tured there.  So  greatly  did  the  combination  among 
tailors  raise  tlie  price  of  clothes  that  a  man  might 
go  from  Dublin  to  Glasgow,  and  after  spendmg  a 
day  or  two  in  amusing  himself,  return  and  save 
the  whole  expense  of  his  journey  in  the  diflference 
between  the  price  he  should  have  to  pay  for  a  suit 
of  clothes  in  Dublin  and  that  for  which  he  could 
buy  them  in  Glasgow.  Not  very  long  ago  there 
were  four  shipbuilders  in  extensive  business  in 
Dublin  ;  there  was  at  present  not  one.  The  trade 
had  been  removed  to  Drogheda  and  to  Belfast, 
and  if  a  vessel  coming  into  the  port  required 
repairs,  she  was  cobbled  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  her  to  get  across  the  Channel,  or  to  get 
down  to  Belfast,  where  she  could  be  thoroughly 
repaired.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  1  It  was 
that  when  there  was  any  business,  so  as  to  give 
employment,  they  at  once  turned  out  for  higher 
wages.' 

A  volume  might  be  fiUed  with  an  account 
of  the  injuries  which  unsuccessful  strikes 
have  inflicted  on  the  working  classes.  It 
may,  however,  be  sufficient  to  quote  the 
results  of  only  a  few  out  of  the  many  strikes 
that  have  taken  place.  In  1810  a  strike 
took  place  in  ]\Iauchester  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whereby  30,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  cotton-spinning  went  out  of  em- 
ployment. For  a  considerable  time  £1500 
a  week  was  contributed  from  the  earnings 
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of  others  to  those  who  had  left  their  -work. 
All  was  unavailing.  At  the  end  of  four 
months,  after  their  funds  were  totally  ex- 
hausted, and  the  turn-out  workmen  reduced 
to  the  greatest  misery,  the  struggle  ceased 
without  having  in  any  one  particular  ac- 
complished the  object  of  the  Unionists. 
Some  of  the  men  were  even  glad  to  accept 
employment  once  more,  not  at  their  ori- 
ginal, but  at  half  those  wages.  In  1829 
another  strike  took  place  at  Manchester, 
which  threw  10,000  individuals  out  of 
work  for  six  months.  The  result  is  thus 
described  by  a  workman  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Factory  Commission :  — '  The 
consequence  was  that  at  the  end  of  six 
months  they  came  into  work  again  at 
reduced  wages.'  Few  strikes  have  been 
more  extensively  supported  than  the  cele- 
brated Bradford  turn-out  of  1825-26.  Before 
the  strike  for  an  advance  14,000  persons  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Bradford 
entered  their  names  as  approving  of  the 
plan  and  willing  to  act  upon  it.  Con- 
tributions from  152  places  enabled  the 
struggle  to  be  kept  up  for  ten  months. 
The  upshot  was  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  men  returned  to  work  at  lower 
wages  than  before.  It  is  melancholy  to 
discover  from  the  notices  to  their  brethren 
at  a  distance  the  poverty  in  which  the  turn- 
out left  the  people  of  Bradford. 

'They  beg  to  be  excused  contributing  in  their 
turn.  The  Bradford  workmen  are  at  present  utterly 
incapable  of  relieving  any  other  class  of  workmen ; 
hundreds  of  them  cannot  get  bread,  and  few  of  the 
remainder  anything  else.' 

'  ISIelancholy  as  all  this  is,'  says  Miss  Martineau, 
'it  is  far  from  surprising  wlien  it  is  seen  how 
money  goes  duruig  a  strike.  In  the  first  place 
the  waste  of  maintaining  many  thousand  people 
for  ten  months  in  idleness  is  frightful,  wlien  tlieir 
future  support  actually  depends  on  there  Iieing  no 
waste.  At  Bradford  the  sum  thus  expended  was 
£14,431  10s.  3c/. ;  so  when  tliey  returned  to  their 
work  there  was  all  that  and  whatever  increase 
their  labour  might  have  added  to  it  the  less  to  pay 
wages  with.  How  should  the  masters  raise  their 
wages  V 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1836  there 
was  an  extensive  and  very  disastrous  strike 


of  the  operative  cotton-.spinners  of  Preston, 
which  was  productive  of  an  appalling 
amount  of  misery  and  ^^Tetchedness.  At 
the  time  of  the  turn-out,  the  5th  Xovem- 
ber,  the  operatives  of  Preston  engaged  in 
cotton-spinning  amounted  to  8500  persons. 
Of  this  number  it  may  be  said  that  only 
660  (that  is,  the  whole  of  the  spinners) 
voluntarily  left  their  work,  the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  7840  being  thereby 
thrown  out  of  emplo}iuent.  After  standing 
out  for  three  months,  and  suffering  the 
greatest  extremities,  they  accepted  of  the 
terms  which  the  masters  had  offered  before 
the  strike  commenced,  and  besides  signed  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
not  at  any  future  time,  whilst  in  their 
service,  become  members  of  any  union  or 
combination  of  workmen.  The  total  loss 
to  the  town  and  trade  of  Preston  in  this 
unavailing  struggle  was  estimated  at  not 
less  than  £107,196. 

The  utter  disregard  on  the  part  of  the 
Trades'  Unions  at  this  time  of  the  pubhc 
welfare,  or  indeed  of  any  interest  but  their 
own,  in  carrying  out  their  schemes  for 
raising  wages,  was  openly  proclaimed  by 
them.  The  Liberator,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  great  organ  of  the  Trades'  Unions 
of  Scotland,  boasted  that  the  result  of 
strikes  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  would 
be  the  ruin  of  the  masters,  bills  dishonoured, 
and  the  Gazette  teeming  with  bankruptcies; 
but  the  effect  of  such  proceedings  on  the 
interests  of  the  workmen  themselves  was 
quite  overlooked.  A  most  instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  of  putting  in  practice 
the  principles  recommended  occurred  shortly 
after  in  connection  with  the  strike  of  the 
calico  printers  in  1834.  This  strike,  which 
lasted  nine  months,  is  thus  described  by  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  who  was  at  that  time 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire: — 

'Jlessrs.  Barr  &  Co.  were  calico  printers  at 
Kelvindock,  near  Glasgow,  their  business  was 
extensive  and  prosperous,  they  had  printfields 
in  many  diflerent  places,  and  gave  employment 
to  about  2000  persons.  Their  engagements,  how- 
ever, as  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
with    an   establishment   supporting  so  great  a 
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number  of  workmen,  were  of  a  very  extensive 
kind,  and  they  had  several  heavy  bills  running 
against  them  in  the  autumn  of  1S34.  The 
workmen  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly struck  work  in  a  body  in  the  month 
of  September  of  that  year,  and  immediately  began 
assaulting  the  new  hands  with  whom  the  company 
endeavoured  to  supply  their  place.  The  military 
were  ordered  out  and  quartered  around  the  mills 
for  some  mouths,  and  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood tranquillity  was  perfectly  maintained, 
and  work  was  to  a  certain  extent  resumed  with 
the  new  hands.  In  other  quarters,  however,  where 
the  mills  of  the  same  company  were  not  protected, 
and  soldiers  could  not  be  got,  the  combined  work- 
men broke  into  the  buildings  and  forcibly  turned 
out  the  new  hands.  The  intimidation  produced 
by  these  riots  was  such  that  the  mills  were  obliged 
to  be  stopped  for  some  months  ;  and  after  vainly 
holding  out  as  long  as  they  could,  Barr  &  Co. 
were  obliged  to  make  a  compromise  with  their 
workmen,  and  they  began  working  again  in  Janu- 
ary, 1S35.  The  losses  the.y  sustained,  however,  by 
their  capital  being  unproductive  during  the  strike, 
were  such  that  they  became  bankrupt  in  July, 
1835,  about  six  months  after  the  strike  had  ceased 
and  the  working  had  recommenced ;  2000  persons 
were  at  once  thrown  idle  by  this  calamity. 
They  immediately  made  the  most  piteous  com- 
plaints to  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  who, 
however,  had  no  public  funds  out  of  which  to 
aflbrd  them  any  relief,  and  the  helpless  multitude 
were  in  a  great  part  thrown  upon  the  parish  funds 
or  reduced  to  utter  despair  by  the  consequences 
of  their  own  acts,  while  the  printfields  in  that 
quarter  were  totally  destroyed,  and  that  thriving 
branch  of  trade  altogether  extinguished.  Some 
of  the  ringleaders,  convicted  of  rioting  and  break- 
ing into  the  mills  in  order  to  intimidate  the  new 
hands  during  this  strike,  were  apprehended  and 
brought  to  trial  in  the  winter  assizes  at  Glasgow, 
in  January,  1835.  The  principal  pleaded  guilty, 
and  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  confine- 
ment in  Bridewell.  AVhen  liberated  from  prison 
he  found  the  printfields,  in  which  he  had  formerly 
been  earning  from  30s.  to  3os.  a  week,  deserted, 
and  the  buildings  shut  up  or  in  ruin.s.  By  faith- 
fully following  out  the  directions  of  the  Liberator, 
and  timing  the  strike  at  the  moment  when  heavy 
bills  were  nmning  against  their  employers,  the 
workmen  had  succeeded  in  rendering  them  bank- 
rupt, destroying  the  great  and  thriving  manufac- 
tory which  they  had  set  on  foot.  The  consequence 
was  that  this  ringleader  found  himself  without 
employment,  his  furniture  and  effects  were  sold 
otl"  by  his  landlord  for  rent,  and  he  is  at  this 
moment,  when  burdened  with  a  wife  and  eight 
children,  breaking  stones  upon  the  public  road 


for  8«.  a  week,  and  has  lately  tendered  himself  as 
a  witness  to  be  examined  before  the  Combination 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to 
make  public  by  the  detail  of  his  own  suft'erings 
and  folly  the  practical  consequences  of  those  meas- 
ures in  which  he  formerly  took  so  leading  a  part.' 

The  strikes  which  took  phice  in  Glasgow 
aud  the  West  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1837 
vrere  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale,  and 
were  much  more  injurious  in  their  results. 
During  the  summer  of  1836  trade  was 
unusually  prosperous,  and  the  cotton- 
spinners  memorialized  the  masters  for  an 
advance  of  wages.  They  were  at  this  time 
earning  from  30s.  to  35s.  a  week.  Their 
request  for  an  advance  Avas  readily  granted 
by  their  employers,  and  their  wages  were 
raised  to  from  35s.  to  42s.  A  commercial 
crisis,  hovrever,  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  1837,  caused  by  the  enormous  failures  in 
America,  which  overwhelmed  a  number  of 
the  most  stable  and  wealthy  firms  in  Glas- 
gow, and  prices  fell  so  much  that  the 
masters  proposed  in  the  month  of  jVIarch 
that  wages  should  be  reduced  to  their 
previous  rate.  The  spinners  unanimously 
refused  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  as 
the  masters  declined  to  give  higher  terms 
the  former  struck  work  in  a  body  on  the 
8th  of  April.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
strike  was  to  retain  wages,  during  a  period 
of  great  depression  of  trade  and  low  prices, 
at  the  high  level  which  they  had  attained 
during  the  previous  period  of  prosperity 
and  high  prices.  In  no  circumstances,  they 
declared,  should  their  wages  ever  be  reduced. 
This  was  the  reason  proclaimed  by  the 
cotton-spinners  themselves,  in  their  own 
organ,  the  New  Liberator,  of  the  13th  of 
January,  1838. 

This  Ul-advised  step  on  the  part  of  the 
cotton-spinners  was  shortly  followed  by  a 
similar  strike  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
colliers  and  iron-miners  in  Lanarkshire. 
There  were  at  that  period  32,000  persons  in 
and  around  Glasgow  engaged  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  colliers 
were  16,000  in  number,  and  with  their 
families  amounted  to  about  50,000  persons. 
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so  that  upwards  of  80,000  young  and  old 
■were  by  these  strikes  thrown  into  a  state  of 
litter  destitution  during  a  j^eriod  of  severe 
national  distress. 

The  cotton-spiuners'  strike,  which  com- 
menced on  the  8th  of  April,  did  not  ter- 
minate until  the  5th  of  August — a  period 
of  nearly  eighteen  weeks.  It  M'as  through- 
out unpopular  among  the  great  body  of  the 
workmen,  as  the  Liberator  admits,  and  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  committee  of  the 
Union.  It  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination by  the  arrest  of  the  officials  in  a 
body,  on  the  charge  of  their  accession  to 
the  murder  of  John  Smith,  one  of  the  new 
hands,  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow  on  the 
22nd  of  July.  Three  days  after  that  event 
the  spinners  unanimously  agreed  to  return 
to  their  work  on  the  terms  offered  by  the 
masters.  It  was  estimated  by  Sheriff  Ali- 
son that  the  direct  loss  of  wages  during 
this  strike  amounted  to  £78,540,  and  that 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  masters  and  others 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
cotton  trade  was  not  less  than  £116,000, 
making  the  total  loss  to  Glasgow  by  the 
strike  the  large  sum  of  £194,540.  The 
men  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  refused  from  30.s.  to  35s.,  were 
allowed  by  the  Association  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  strike  only  the  miserable  jiittance 
of  Is.  6f?.  a  week.  A  number  of  them  were 
found  begging  in  the  country  districts  ad- 
joining Glasgow.  The  condition  of  the 
female  operatives — the  piecers,  pickers, 
carders,  and  reelers — was  infinitely  worse, 
for  there  was  no  fund  whatever  provided 
for  their  maintenance,  and  from  the  com- 
mencement they  were  thrown  upon  the 
streets,  without  either  asylum,  employment, 
or  subsistence.  The  consequence  was  that 
crime,  immorality,  sicknes.s,  and  death 
increased  to  a  frightful  degree.  The  un- 
skilled labourers  were  of  course  by  far  the 
greatest  sufferers,  though  they  were  in  no 
degree  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the 
proceedings  which  produced  such  a  miser- 
able result. 

It  had  been  the  custom  throughout  for 


some,  at  least,  of  the  Trades'  Unions  to 
compel  all  the  members  to  take  secret 
oaths,  and  this  was  not  discontinued  at 
the  time  these  unions  became  legal.  In 
the  Glaisgow  Cotton-Spinners'  Association 
members  were  required  to  swear  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  tliat  they  would  obey  in 
all  matters,  legal  or  illegal,  the  will  of 
the  majority,  as  expressed  by  the  ruling 
committee;  and  that  they  would  keep  secret 
the  taking  of  the  oath.  In  1822  the  oath 
was  enlarged,  and  as  one  of  the  members 
said,  made  '  more  vicious  in  its  nature ; ' 
and  subsequently  a  third  oath  was  intro- 
duced which  was  'much  worse  than  either 
of  the  former.'  A  copy  of  the  oath  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Eobinson,  Sheriff  of  Lan- 
arkshire, before  the  Combination  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  1825, 
and  was  found  fully  to  bear  out  what  was 
said  of  its  tenor.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

'I,  A  B,  do  voluntarily  swear  in  the  awful 
presence  of  Ahnighty  God  and  before  these  wit- 
nesses that  I  will  execute  with  zeal  and  alacrity, 
as  for  as  in  me  lies,  every  task  or  injunction  which 
the  majority  of  my  brethren  shall  impose  upon  me  in 
furtherance  of  our  common  welfare,  as  the  chastise- 
ment of  nobs,*  the  assassination  of  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  masters,  or  the  demolition  of  shops  that 
shall  be  deemed  incorrigible;  and  also  that  I  will 
cheerfully  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  of  my 
brethren  as  shall  lose  their  work  in  consequence 
of  their  exertions  against  tyranny,  or  renounce  it 
in  resistance  to  a  reduction  of  wages;  and  I  do 
further  swear  that  I  will  never  divulge  the  above 
obligation  unless  I  shall  liave  been  duly  autlwr- 
ized  and  appointed  to  administer  the  .same  to  per- 
sons making  application  for  admission,  or  to  persons 
constrained  to  become  members  of  our  fraternity.' 

The  obligation  under  which  the  members 
of  the  Trades'  Union  came  to  commit  acts 
of  violence  and  murder  at  the  orders  of  the 
committee  was  not  allowed  to  lie  dormant. 
Deeds  of  this  class  were  repeatedly  perpe- 
trated in  connection  witli  strikes  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Intimidation,  mob- 
bing, and  rioting  were  the  methods  usually 
employed  to  render  a  strike  effectual.    The 

*  A  nub  w.as  a  man  who  during  a  strike  continued  to 
work  at  the  wages  ofl'ered  by  the  masters,  but  rejected 
by  the  unionists. 
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usual  practice  wlieu  a  strike  took  place, 
and  new  operatives  were  engaged  by  the 
masters,  was  to  station  guards,  varying  from 
five  to  fifteen  persons,  around  each  mill. 
'  The  guards'  duty,'  as  stated  b}'  one  of  the 
Unionists, '  was  to  try  to  take  out  the  new 
hands  who  were  working  at  reduced  rates, 
and  to  prevent  others  going  in.  The  means 
were — by  ad\dsing,  treating  to  drink,  or 
assaulting.  The  guards  were  relieved  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  by  another  party,  and 
at  other  times  ;  but  guards  continued  from 
the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning  till  the 
work  was  dismissed.' 

When  advising,  cajoling,  and  treating 
failed  of  effect,  recourse  was  had  to  mobbing, 
assaulting,  and  throwing  vitriol  in  the  faces 
of  the  nobs.  One  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
trial  of  the  Glasgow  cotton-spinners  in 
183S  said— 

'  I  was  examined  six  or  seven  times  before  the 
Sheriff  before  I  told  all  I  liave  now  disclosed.  I 
was  reluctant,  knowing  that  I  was  under  an  oath 
not  to  reveal  anything  about  the  Association,  and 
knowing  that  many  individuals  had  been  shot 
and  burned  with  vitriol  bj'  that  Association.  It 
was  a  scrupulous  fear  of  my  oath  and  of  that 
danger  which  made  me  keep  silence  to  the  Sheriff, 
until  I  became  persuaded,  by  the  strong  assurance 
of  the  Sheriff,  of  protection  and  safety.' 

When  these  methods  had  failed  to  terrify 
the  new  hands  and  their  employers  recourse 
was  had  to  the  expedient  of  appointing,  by 
secret  ballot,  '  a  secret  select  committee '  to 
organize  the  means  of  assassinating  the  re- 
fractor j-  operatives  and  masters,  and  setting 
fire  to  the  mills  of  such  employers  as  refused 
to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Association. 
It  was  distinctly  proved  by  evidence  taken 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  b}'  the  confessions 
of  convicted  prisoners  themselves,  that  the 
committee  had  repeatedly  hired  persons  to 
commit  murder  or  fire-raising,  and  had  paid 
large  sums  out  of  the  Union  funds  to  the 
perpetrators  of  these  shocking  crimes.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  hiring  of  the  assas- 
sins by  the  committee  was  proved  by  the 
clearest  e%idence,  the  sum  paid  amounted 
to  £100.  And  yet  the  Unionists  immedi- 
ately after  held  a  public  meeting,  in  which 


they  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the 
bloody  deed — representing  it  as  the  unau- 
thorized act  of  a  private  individual  at  a 
period  of  great  public  excitement,  owing 
to  the  strike  that  prevailed.  The  cotton- 
spinners  evidently  supposed  that  they  had 
thus  cleared  themselves  effectually  from  all 
participation  in  the  foul  deed.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  them  the  person  who  was  hired 
to  assassinate  the  '  nob,'  and  who  was  found 
guilty  of  discharging  loaded  fire-arms  with 
intent  to  murder,  after  having  undergone 
his  punishment,  made  a  voluntary  con- 
fession of  the  whole  transaction,  and  his 
statements  were  corroborated  thirteen  years 
later  by  another  witness,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secret  select  committee  at  the 
time.  It  was  proved  by  their  concurring 
testimony  that  four  men  were  hired  by  the 
committee  of  the  Association  to  shoot  a 
'nob,'  b)'  way  of  striking  terror  into  the  rest ; 
that  there  were  foin-  persons  engaged  in  the 
attempted  murder ;  that  they  were  to  be 
paid  £100  for  the  deed;  that  the  money 
was  accordingly  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
combination ;  that  the  expense  of  defend- 
ing the  assassins  at  their  trial  was  borne  by 
that  body;  that  the  wives  of  the  transported 
assassins  were  maintained  from  its  funds ; 
and  that  the  one  who  was  sentenced  to 
Bridewell  was  sent,  after  his  liberation,  to 
America  at  their  expense. 

At  this  time,  too,  an  elderly  woman  had 
her  house  broken  into  during  the  night,  and 
was  murdered  by  mistake  for  her  daughter, 
whom  the  committee  had  resolved  to  put  to 
death,  becaiTse  she  had  warned  the  other 
female  mill-workers  against  a  diabolical 
plot  devised  for  their  seduction,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  give  up  their  work.  There 
were  various  other  shocking  outrages  per- 
petrated by  the  Unionists  on  the  cotton- 
spinners  who  refused  to  strike.  In  various 
instances  these  unfortunate  men  were 
severely  injured  for  life  and  deprived  of 
sight  by  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid 
thrown  in  their  faces. 

Proceedings  of  the  same  kind  were 
adopted  during  the  strike  of  the  Glasgow 
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cotton-si)iiiners  in  1837.  When  the  funds 
of  the  combination  were  exhausted  and  the 
members  reduced  to  beggary,  while  the  mas- 
ters still  held  out,  the  Unionists  became  des- 
perate, and  had  recourse  to  their  old  tactics 
of  violence,  assault,  and  murder.  The  com- 
mittee, when  brought  to  trial,  were  charged 
with  eleven  different  crimes  committed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  strike,  in- 
cluding two  attempts  at  fire-raising  and  the 
murder  of  a  spinner  on  the  streets  of  Glas- 
gow. The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
proven  in  regard  to  the  murder,  though  no 
impartial  person  could  doubt  that  it  was 
committed  by  their  orders,  and  the  foul 
deed  was  clearly  proved  to  have  been  per- 
petrated by  some  person  connected  with 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  combination. 
The  committee,  however,  was  found  guilty 
of  having  instigated  to  so  many  violent 
outrages  as  to  warrant  their  banishment 
for  seven  years. 

The  punishment  inflicted  on  these  subor- 
ners of  violence  and  murder  had  no  effect 
in  deterring  others  from  following  their 
example.  Terrorism  of  the  worst  sort  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  and  their 
committees  ordered  the  most  barbarous 
outrages  to  be  perpetrated  on  those  who 
refused  to  submit  to  their  authority.  The 
town  of  Sheffield  had  long  had  an  evil 
notoriety  for  the  shocking  deeds  of  its 
workmen.  '  Eattening,'  as  it  was  called — 
the  destruction  of  the  tools  of  obnoxious 
operatives — was  one  of  the  mildest  of  their 
modes  of  compelling  obedience  to  their 
mandates.  In  some  cases  the  houses  of 
offenders  were  burned  or  blown  up,  or 
infernal  machines  were  thrown  into  them 
at  night.  Even  women  were  not  secure 
from  the  malice  of  the  Unionists,  and  were 
blinded  and  put  to  death  in  order  to  strike 
terror  into  recusant  workmen.  The  masters 
laid  these  crimes  at  the  door  of  the  Trades' 
Unions  in  the  town,  but  their  officials,  lOce 
the  Glasgow  cotton-spinners,  indignantly 
denied  the  charge.  The  Government  and 
the  employers  offered  large  rewards  for  the 


discovery  of  the  criminals,  but  without 
effect.  The  committee  of  the  Trades' 
Unions  followed  their  example,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  that  by  the  discovery  of  the  real 
criminals  their  innocence  might  be  made 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 

The  outrages  at  length  became  so  numer- 
ous and  flagrant,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
perpetrators  so  diSicult,  that  the   masters 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  investigate 
the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  Trades' 
Unions;  and  the  managers  of  these  associa- 
tions, evidently  feeling  confident  that  the 
members  dared  not  reveal  what  they  knew, 
expressed  their  cordial  concurrence  in  the 
demand  for  iucpiiry.     A  Commission  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
organization  and  rules  of  Trades'  Unions 
and  other  associations,  and  were  authorized 
by  Parliament  to  take  evidence  upon  oath. 
Sir  William   Earle,  ex-Chief-Justice,   was 
appointed  chairman,  and   with  him  were 
associated    Sir   Edmund    Head    and    Mr. 
Merri vale, 'men  of  sound  and  clear  views 
on  economical  questions ;   Lords  Lichfield 
and  Elcho,  who  had  laboured  to  enlighten 
and  conciliate  the  working  class ;  Mr.  F. 
Harrison,  who  had  advocated  the  cause  of 
Trades'  Unions  in  the  press ;  ]\Ir.  T.  Hughes, 
their  spokesman  in  Parliament;  Mr.  Eoe- 
buck,  and  other  public  men  of  the  same 
stamp.     The  competency  and  impartiality 
of  such  a  tribunal  could  not  be  questioned. 
The  investigations   of  the   Commissioners  , 
brought  to  light  a  state  of  matters  among 
the    skilled    labourers   in   England   which 
could  scarcely  have  been  credited,  had  it 
not  been  vouched  by  the  testimony  of  the 
persons  who  were  most  deeply  implicated 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Trades'  Unionists. 
All   that  had   been  laid  to   their  charge 
respecting  their  rules,  and  the  mode  in 
which  these  were  enforced,  was   far   ex- 
ceeded by  the  disclosures  of  their  officials. 
The  final  end  and  aim  of  the  Trades'  Unions 
was  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  highest 
practical  point.    In  order  to  attain  this  end 
their  codes  contained  the  imposition  of  a 
certain  rate  below  which  wages  should  not 
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lie  allowed  to  fall,  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  the  prohibition  of  piece- 
work, and  the  interdiction  in  certain  cases  of 
machinery  and  of  methods  by  which  hand 
labour  could  be  economized ;  regulations 
having  for  their  object  to  check  the  zeal 
and  activity  of  workmen  who  might  be 
inclined  to  get  on  too  fast  with  their  work, 
and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency 
against  their  fellows  to  the  advantage  of 
their  employer,  the  limitation  of  tli,e  number 
of  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  journeymen  employed,  and  a  similar 
restriction  on  the  employment  of  boys;  and 
lastly,  the  exclusion  of  uon-Union  men 
from  working  along  with  or  in  lieu  of 
Unionists. 

So  far  was  the  rule  against  working  with 
non-Union  men  carried  that  a  father  was 
not  allowed  to  employ  his  sons  to  w^ork 
for  him  without  making  them  members  of 
the  Union. 

The  masons  had  a  rule  against  the 
introduction  of  wrouglit  stone,  even  from 
neighbouring  quarries.  This  caused  a  great 
loss,  for  the  stone  is  softer  and  easier 
wrought  when  first  quarried,  and  around 
each  quarry  there  was  a  set  of  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  work  the  stone,  and  who  could 
work  it  very  much  better  than  masons  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  work  that  particular 
kind  of  stone.  But  the  rule  was  carried  out 
■with  the  utmost  rigour. 

The  masons  forbade  the  use  of  machinery 
for  dressing  stone.  A  master  mason,  near 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  writes : — 

'  I  received  a  quantity  of  sawn  ba.?e  from  quarries 
near  Macclesfiekl.  BIy  men  refused  to  fix  it,  being 
polished,  as  it  was  against  the  rules  of  their  club, 
and  struck  work  accordingly.  After  standing  out 
against  what  I  considered  this  injustice  three 
weeks,  I  was  forced  to  submit  to  have  the  polished 
part  defaced,  so  that  they  might  polish  it  again  by 
hand  ;  and  those  men  declared,  after  all  this  ex- 
pense, it  was  not  so  good  as  wlien  it  came  from 
the  quarry.' 

The  carpenters  of  Blackburn  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  importation  of  machine-made 
work  from  other  towns.  They  gave  notice 
to    the    master   builders  that  they  would 


not  fix  any  machine-made  work  or  mould- 
ings that  were  worked  outside  Blackburn, 
as  they  considered  that  there  were  plenty 
of  machinists  in  Blackburn  who  could 
do  the  work  as  well  as  people  elsewhere. 
The  resolution  come  to  by  the  meeting 
was  '  that  at  the  expiration  of  one  month 
all  members  belonging  to  the  Society 
will  cease  to  fix  any  machine-made  work 
that  may  be  brought  from  other  towns.' 
It  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Carr,  a  mason 
and  bricklayer  of  Sheffield,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  use  machine-made  bricks. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning,  and 
his  work  was  injured  by  being  squirted 
over  with  gas  tar.  The  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  machine-made  bricks  was  carried 
out  in  the  strictest  manner.  So  remorse- 
lessly did  the  Unionists  enforce  this  rule, 
that  the  case  was  stated  of  seven  men  who, 
for  having  worked  at  a  brick  machine,  were 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  excluded 
fronr  employment.  The  men  wdio  carted 
the  bricks  were  placed  under  a  similar 
ban.  The  Bricklayers'  Union,  in  order 
to  back  up  the  prohibition  of  the  brick- 
makers,  refused  to  lay  the  machine-made 
bricks.  The  Secretary  to  the  Stockport 
Bricklayers'  Union  frankly  stated  that — 

'  The  bricklayers  being  all  Trade  Unionists,  and 
the  brickmakers  also  being  Trade  Unionists,  agree 
between  themselves  that  they  shall  only  use  the 
bricks  made  by  Trade  Unionists.  In  point  of  fact 
there  is  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  that 
tliey  should  confine  themselves  to  laying  bricks 
made  by  Union  men,  and  to  making  bricks  to  be 
laid  by  Union  men,  and  the  uon-Union  men  are 
to  be  excluded  on  either  side.' 

It  was  admitted  that  the  machine- 
made  bricks  were  better  than  the  hand- 
made bricks.  The  public  were  conse- 
quently compelled  by  the  Unionists  to 
use  the  worst  article.  They  would  not 
allow  a  moulded  brick  having  fancy  shape. 
They  went  further  still,  and  refused  to 
allow  even  hand-made  bricks,  the  work 
of  Unionists,  to  be  used  except  within  a 
prescribed  and  limited  district.  The  Brick- 
layers' Union  would  not  allow  bricks  to  be 
transferred   from   one  district  to  another, 
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and  they  fixed  the  limits  of  each  district  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  as  the  following 
illustration,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Bates  &  Co.,  builders  and  brickmakers  in 
Droylsden,  four  miles  from  Manchester, 
^yill  show. 

'  Our  briekj'ard,'  they  saiil,  '  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  a  canal  tliat  runs  througli  the  township, 
and  the  operative  brickmakers  of  Manchester  liave 
thought  fit  to  call  the  canal  tlie  boundary  line  of 
their  district,  and  we  are  forbidden  to  sell  or  use 
any  of  the  bricks  over  that  line,  and  it  so  liappeus 
tliat  the  only  part  of  our  township  where  bricks 
are  likely  to  be  required  in  our  day  is  on  the  other 
side  of  tliis  so-called  boundary.  We  have  now  on 
stock  about  500,000  bricks,  in  addition  to  a  plant 
worth  .£300,  which  under  existing  circumstances 
is  so  much  dead  capital.  Tlie  whole  of  the  bricks 
have  been  made  by  Union  men,  and  according  to 
Union  prices,  but  iu  the  so-called  Asliton-nnder- 
Lj-ne  district,  and  they  must  be  used  either  there 
or  not  at  all.  Consequently  we  liave  been  obliged 
to  give  up  the  works  and  discharge  tlie  men.' 

It  appears  that  the  brickmakers  endea- 
voured by  their  rules  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
bricks  all  over  the  country  to  one  standard ; 
and  the  bricklayers'  labourers,  not  to  be 
behind  them,  limited  the  number  of  bricks 
which  each  man  was  allowed  to  carry  at  a 
time.  One  of  the  rules  in  the  Leeds  Lodge 
decreed  that '  any  brother  of  the  Union  pro- 
fessing to  carry  any  more  than  the  common 
number,  which  is  eight  bricks,  shall  be  fined 
li'.,  to  be  paid  within  one  month,  or  remain 
out  of  benefit  until  such  fine  be  paid  ;  any 
member  knowing  the  same  (knowing  that 
this  is  done  by  any  of  the  labourers)  shall 
be  fined  the  same  unless  he  give  the  earliest 
information  to  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment.' One  of  the  witnesses  said,  'This 
"eight  bricks"  is  a  ridiculously  small  num- 
ber. At  Liverpool  the  rule  is  twelve  bricks. 
I  believe  the  usual  rate  all  over  the  country 
is  ten  bricks.  In  the  country  that  I  have 
worked  in  (Coventry)  the  bricks  I  should 
think  are' larger  and  lieavier  than  in  any 
other  district,  and  the  rule  there  is  ten 
bricks.' 

Tlie  men  belonging  to  one  trade  were  not 
allowed  to  do  the  most  trifling  piece  of 
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work  connected  with  any  other  trade,  and 
a  fine  was  imposed  upon  any  master  who 
permitted  this  to  be  done.  The  Plasterers' 
Society  wrote  to  Mr.  Peacock  of  Scar- 
borough : — 

'The  operative  plasterers  are  bound  not  to 
work  with  any  bricklayers,  or  to  cover  any  work 
of  any  description  that  has  been  previously  com- 
menced by  any  person  or  persons  but  plasterers. 
If  you  wish  to  finish  your  job  with  plasterers,  you 
must  stop  the  bricklayers  from  plastering.' 

Some  bricklayers  passed  by  the  works  of 
Mr.  Day,  of  Bolton,  and  found  a  carpenter 
enlarging  the  holes  left  for  the  posts  in 
the  brickwork.  Mr.  Day  was  fined  £2, 
which  lie  paid.  In  another  case  the  aper- 
ture for  a  door  had  to  be  altered.  The 
carpenter,  who  was  waiting  till  it  was  done 
to  put  in  the  frame,  pulled  out  some  loose 
bricks.  The  master  was  fined  £2,  which  he 
paid.  ]\Ir.  Eussell,  of  Bolton,  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  fine  of  £5  by  the  bricklayers 
of  Boltcn,  for  setting  a  mason  to  widen  a 
window  which  he  could  not  get  finished, 
because  the  bricklayers  were  drinking  and 
would  not  work.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Newton 
on  the  Willows,  was  fined  15s.  because  his 
foreman  remonstrated  with  his  men  for 
talking  and  smoking  when  they  should 
have  been  at  work,  and  the  foreman's  son 
was  fined  5s.  for  taking  part  with  his  father. 
The  LTnions  not  only  encouraged  espionage 
by  imposing  a  fine  on  a  -workman  who  did 
not  at  once  make  known  to  the  committee 
any  breach  of  tliose  rules  which  might  have 
come  to  his  knowledge,  but  they  had  in- 
spectors who  made  regular  rounds  to  see 
that  these  rules  were  observed.  Tlie  conduct 
of  the  Preston  plasterers  afibrds  a  striking 
example  of  the  intolerable  manner  in  which 
the  rules  of  their  Union  were  enforced,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  employer  was 
hampered  in  the  conduct  of  his  business 
by  their  dictation.  The  secretary  wrote  to 
I\Ir.  "Walker  of  Preston,  on  the  loth  of 
May,  1865,  as  follows: — 

'Sir,  I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  of  this 
Society  to  infonn  you  that  you  are  breaking  the 
rules  of  this  Society  by  having  four  apprentices  at 
23 
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once,  and  j'ou  must  discliarge  Cook  or  keep  your 
son  from  the  trade.' 

On  the  12th  of  Jime  he  received  a  second 
letter — 

'  Sir,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  in- 
form you  that  the  stranger  that  is  -n-orking  with 
Joseph  Fisher  must  pay  to  the  Society  the  sum  of 
5s.  or  cease  work  immediately.' 

A  third  letter  couched  in  the  same  in- 
solent terms  was  sent  to  ]\Ir.  Walker  on 
the  3rd  of  August —  , 

'Sir,  This  is  to  inform  you  that  you  have  to 
stop  George  Hoskinson  at  once  unless  you  give 
the  Society  satisfactory  proof  he  receives  the 
current  rate  of  wages,  besides  his  lodgings  and 
travelling  expenses,  and  you  will  oblige  the  Com- 
mittee by  answering  this  note  to  the  Secretary 
right  away.' 

It  appears  that  in  Lancashire  a  master 
bricklayer  was  not  only  forbidden  to  employ 
workmen  not  belonging  to  the  town  in 
which  he  resided,  although  members  of  the 
Ilnion,  but  that  should  he  go  beyond  the 
district  to  do  work,  half  the  men  employed 
on  the  job  must  belong  to  it,  and  that  tins 
rule  was  strictly  enforced  even  when  men 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  town.  It 
would  be  difficult  in  any  other  country  to 
find  a  parallel  to  the  despotic  and  oppress- 
ive conduct  of  the  j\Ianchester  bricklayers, 
as  described  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William 
Wildsmith:— 

'  I  am  a  master  bricklayer  in  Manchester,'  he 
said.  'In  November,  lb6ti,  I  had  the  building  of 
the  Buiy  Railway  Station,  and  at  that  time  the 
building  trade  was  very  brisk  in  Manchester,  and 
I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  get  men  from 
Manchester  to  do  the  work  (in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Bricklayers'  Society),  but  I  could  not 
succeed.  I  applied  to  the  men's  club  for  them, 
but  could  get  no  assistance.  I  therefore  told  my 
foreman  to  engage  any  bricklayer  who  might 
apply  for  work,  provided  he  belonged  to  the 
Bricklayers'  Society;  but  I  specially  warned  him 
not  to  ofl'end  the  men  in  this  respect.  Eleven  men 
were  thus  engaged,  when  on  the  17th  Kovember 
two  delegates  from  the  Bricklayers'  Society  at 
Manchester  came  upon  the  job,  and  informed  me 
that  as  I  was  a  master  bricklayer  from  Manchester 
I  must  employ  as  many  men  from  Manchester  as 
I  did  from  elsewhere;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  employed 
one  man  from  Bury  (where  the  work  was)  I  must 
employ  on  the  same  job  one  man  from  Manchester. 


If  I  emidoyed  six  men  from  Bury  I  must  employ 
six  men  from  Manchester,  and  if  I  wanted  thirteen 
men  seven  of  them  must  come  from  Manchester. 
In  vain  I  pleaded  that  men  could  not  be  had  from 
Manchester;  these  delegates  told  me  distinctly 
that  if  I  could  not  get  Manchester  men  the  job 
must  slop  until  I  could,  notwithstanding  the  job 
was  being  pressed  for  every  day.  These  two  dele- 
gates then  read  to  me  the  laws  of  their  Society 
imder  which  they  were  acting,  and  concluded  hj 
askinfj  me  for  their  day's  waijes,  amounting  io  7s. 
each,  and  3s.  each  for  frst-class  railway  fare 
from  Manchester,  for  cominrj  to  give  me  xohatthey 
called  their  orders.  I  protested  against  this  de- 
mand, when  these  gentlemen  told  my  foreman  (in 
my  presence)  that  if  he  commenced  working  more 
on  that  job  or  any  other  job  for  me  until  I  had 
complied  with  their  demands  in  full  he  would  do  so 
at  his  peril.    Consequently  my  work  was  .stopped.' 

The  masters  all  over  the  country  acknow- 
ledged that  when  a  man  was  asked  to  walk 
any  distance  to  his  work  that  walking  formed 
part  of  the  day's  labour,  for  which  they  were 
to  ijay,  but  'the  men  have  turned  and 
twisted  this  rule  very  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  masters,'  and  they  insisted  that '  any 
person  who  is  employed  on  any  job  that 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  master  shall  be  allowed  walkiug-time, 
whether  he  requires  it  or  not.'  A  building 
at  Powicke  was  being  erected  by  brick- 
layers, some  of  whom  lived  on  the  spot  and 
some  at  Worcester,  four  miles  off.  The 
Worcester  men  asked  for  walking-time ; 
that  is,  that  the  walk  should  be  counted  in 
the  day's  work.  This  was  readily  granted. 
The  men  on  the  spot,  who,  of  course,  had  no 
walk,  demanded  the  same  allowance,  and 
when  this  was  refused  a  strike  took  place. 
Care  was  taken  that  the  walk  should  not  be 
rapid;  indeed,  there  was  a  rule  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Trollope  gave  an  example  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  operated : — 

'  I  said  to  a  young  man  from  the  country  some 
months  ago  who  was  walking  along  the  street 
going  to  his  work,  "Where  are  you  going  1"  "Oh, 
I  am  going  to  Mr.  So-and-so's  to  work."  That 
was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  I  said,  "At 
what  time  do  you  expect  to  get  there?"  He  said, 
"  I  do  not  know,  sir."  I  said,  "  At  the  pace  you 
are  going  you  wUl  get  there  about  when  it  is  time 
to  leave  off."  He  came  to  me  afterwards  and  said, 
"  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  we  are  not  allowed 
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to  sweat  ourselves  if  we  are  walking  in  your 
time."'  The  witness  went  on  to  sxy,  'Their  theorj' 
is  this'  (and  a  most  absurd  theory  it  is),  'that  if 
there  is  work  for  three  to  lie  done,  and  they  can 
somehow  scheme  it  that  four  men  shall  be  em- 
ployed, they  are  doing  their  cause  a  service ;  and 
then  they  tell  us,  "If  it  is  on  day  work  it  does  not 
matter  a  pin  to  you— tlie  public  have  to  pay  for 
it — and  you  can  put  your  profit  on  tlie  wages.  If 
it  is  a  contract  we  can  understand  how  you  may 
lose,  but  if  it  is  not,  what  is  the  difference  to 
you?"' 

The  kiiowledgejliowever,  that  a  master  was 
under  contract,  so  far  from  making  his  men 
more  forbearing  towards  him,  was  regarded 
fis  a  favourable  opportunity  for  compelling 
hini  to  raise  their  wages.  J\fr.  Wood,  a 
contractor  at  Derby,  wrote  ]\Ir.  Mault 
(March  IGth,  1867),  describing  the  dis- 
graceful treatment  he  had  received  from 
his  men : — 

'I  am  building  a  church  at  Rangemere  the 
■contract  for  wliicli  was  taken  in  the  autumn 
of  1865.  Masons'  wages  were  2S.s.  per  week  in 
summer  and  26s.  Gd.  in  winter.  After  a  promise 
from  the  masons  to  exert  themselves  during  the 
winter  months  I  agreed  not  to  reduce  their  wages, 
but  to  continue  28s.  all  the  winter.  See  wliat 
followed.  A  month  before  the  winter  quarter 
expired  they  applied  for  an  advance  of  Is.  Gd.  per 
week  more,  making  29s.  Gd.,  and  knowing  from 
past  experience  how  useless  it  would  Ijc  not  to 
agree  to  their  terms,  also  receiving  a  guarantee 
from  them  that  if  I  gave  it  all  woidd  go  on  com- 
fortable, after  a  week's  consideration  I  consented, 
feeling  sure  that  I  should  uot  be  called  upon 
for  any  more.  In  three  weeks  after  tlie  Masons' 
Society  served  me  with  a  notice,  requiring  me  to 
pay  2s.  6(^.  per  week  in  addition  to  the  Is.  G(/., 
making  32s.  per  week  instead  of  28s.,  as  I  had 
expected  when  the  contract  was  taken ;  and  they 
also  threatened  to  strike  if  I  did  not  comply.  As 
there  was  no  alternative  I  yielded,  and  am  paying 
32s.  at  this  time.' 

Mr.  Mault,  who  laid  this  letter  before 
the  Commissioners,  says — 

'  Of  course  Mr.  Wood  gets  no  additional  price 
for  his  contract,  but  just  because  the  men  know 
that  in  this  case  it  is  a  time  contract — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  work  must  be  done  at  a  given  time— 
they  are  enabled  to  do  what  I  have  read.  I  have, 
of  course,  known  hundreds  of  similar  cases.  I 
know  a  case  in  particular,  in  which  a  master 
commenced  to  build  the  town-hall  at  Congleton 
with  wages  of  masons  at  24s.,  and  by  the  judicious 


use  of  the  screw  tlie  men  got  then-  wages  up  25 
per  cent,  in  the  course  of  about  tlirce  months;  and 
because  he  woidd  not  then  consent  to  a  further 
rise,  but  rather  sublet  his  work  to  a  master 
mason  of  Congleton,  the  men  even  then  struck 
against  him.' 

In  many  districts  the  men  claimed  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  rating  of  the  wages  of  all 
men  employed.  For  instance,  at  .Sheffield 
this  was  the  rule  : — 

'  No  waller  or  builder  of  stone  shall  l.ie  paid 
less  than  33s.  per  week  when  considered  a  skilled 
workman,  neither  shall  an  emiiloyer  or  foreman 
be  allowed  individually  to  judge  a  man  as  to  his 
qualification.  But  a  meeting  shall  be  called  of  all 
the  members  on  the  job,  who,  together  with  the 
employer  or  foreman,  shall  decide  the  question. 
All  members  known  to  violate  this  rule  shall  be 
fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  Lodge.' 

The  same  rule  applied  at  Bristol,  and  the 
masons  there  said  that  it  was  a  general  rule 
of  their  Society.  A  specimen  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  rule  was  applied  occurred  in 
the  case  of  a  firm  who  were  engaged  in 
building  a  large  hotel  at  Bristol,  where 
three  or  four  strikes  had  occurred.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Operative  Mason's  Society 
wrote  them,  on  December  8,  ISGG,  in  the 
following  imperious  tone : — 

'Gentlemen,  I  am  instructed  liy  the  Committee 
to  inform  you  that  the  masons  who  are  working 
in  your  employ  under  the  current  rate  of  wages 
are  for  the  future  to  have  their  wages  fixed  by  the 
foreman  and  the  men  in  conjunction  witli  your- 
selves. That  is  the  rule  of  the  Masons'  Society, 
and  one  rule  must  be  adhered  to  as  well  as  aijotlici-. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  masons  of  Bristol,  held 
last  Thursday  evening,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
tliat  the  Committee  should  communicate  with  you 
on  the  matter,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  to  be  fixed 
as  above  stated.  You  will  please  attend  to  tlie 
above,  and  get  the  matter  settled  at  once.' 

Hundreds  of  similar  cases  might  be  given 
to  show  the  various  devices  employed  by 
the  men  to  extract,  Ijy  fair  means  or  by 
foul,  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  wages 
from  the  masters;  but  to  complete  the 
picture  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  means 
they  took  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the 
amount  of  labour  they  gave  in  return. 
Here  is  a  rule  of  the  Bradford  Lodge  of 
the  Labourers'  Union : — 
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'  You  are  strk'tly  cautioned  not  to  overstep  good 
ndes  by  doing  double  tlie  work  you  are  required 
by  the  Society,  and  causing  others  to  do  the  same, 
in  order  to  get  a  smile  from  the  master.  Such 
foolhardy  and  deceitful  actions  leave  a  great  por- 
tion of  good  members  out  of  employment  all  the 
year  round.  Certain  individuals  have  been  guOty 
who  will  be  expelled  if  they  do  not  refrain.' 

The  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Masons 
had  a  rule  to  the  same  effect,  declaring  that 
a  man  should  not  work  too  fast — 'chasing,' 
it  was  there  called.  So  also  the  Bricklayers' 
Association  at  Manchester  had,  among 
their  other  rules,  the  following,  which 
virtually  provided  that  the  fastest  workman 
should  be  reduced  to  the  rateof  the  slowest: — 

'  That  any  man  found  running  or  working  beyond 
a  regular  speed,  or  trying  to  run  off  or  take  advan- 
tage of  their  fellow-workmen,  is  to  be  fined  the 
sum  of  2s.  6c/.  for  the  first  offence;  for  the  second 
offence,  5s.;  for  the  third  offence,  10s.;  and  if  per- 
sisted in  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Committee  tliink 
proper.  Any  man  working  shorthanded,  without 
man  for  man,  will  be  fined  or  punished  as  the 
Committee  think  proper.' 

Their  object,  in  short,  was  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  payment  for  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  work. 

The  Trades'  Unions  exerted  their  power  to 
promote  their  interests  at  the  public  expense 
in  other  matters  than  raising  their  wages. 
An  instance  was  stated  in  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners  where  it  was  used  to 
punish  a  successful  competitor.  ^Ir.  Murdy, 
of  Xottingliam,  made  an  estimate  for  plas- 
tering a  row  of  houses,  which  was  accepted. 
The  trades  had  it  in  contemplation  at  that 
time  to  establish  a  Co-operative  Society, 
and  competed  for  the  work.  "When  they 
found  they  were  not  successful  they  sent 
to  the  builder  to  say  that  they  would  not 
allow  the  work  to  be  done  by  contract,  and 
so  the  contract  was  taken  away  from  !Mr. 
Murdy.  iSTot  content  with  this,  they  sent 
a  circular  to  every  master  builder  in  Xott- 
ingliam to  this  effect : — ■ 

'  It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Building  Trades  that  you  do  not  accept  any 
tender  from  Blessrs.  HUl  and  Murdy  from  this 
date  until  we  come  to  more  amicable  terms  than 
we  arc  at  present  with  them.' 


The  Committee  of  the  Building  Trades  in 
Manchester  chose  to  take  offence  at  some- 
thing said  or  done  by  a  young  architect 
who  has  since  risen  to  great  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  they  sent  notice  to  the 
master  builders  in  that  town  that  the  men 
would  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  build- 
ing of  which  he  was  the  architect.  He  was 
in  consequence  obliged  to  leave  Manchester 
and  take  up  his  residence  in  London.  It 
was  also  given  in  evidence  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  strikes  had  been  used  to  make 
one  man  pay  another  man's  debt.  A 
Gilasgow  firm  were  erecting  a  building. 
The  contractor  for  the  plastering  failed 
before  his  work  was  done,  being  in  debt 
to  his  workmen  for  a  week's  wages.  The 
Union  would  not  allow  the  work  to  go  on 
till  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  owed  the 
men  nothing,  not  only  paid  them  for  the 
work  done  but  for  a  week  during  which 
they  had  done  no  work. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  men 
themselves  should  have  submitted  to  such  a 
despotic  system,  which  ruled  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  choose 
for  themselves  the  course  to  be  adopted  in 
regard  to  their  most  important  business 
affairs.  But  in  the  first  jilace  the  commit- 
tee have  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  members 
by  the  combination  in  their  society  of  two 
quite  distinct  objects.  The  society  is  both 
a  Provident  Club  and  a  Trades'  Union.  It 
holds  out  important  benefits  to  its  members 
— lost  tools  rep)laced,  assistance  when  out 
of  employment,  on  strike,  or  when  sick,  an 
accident  benefit,  assistance  to  emigrate,  a 
superannuation  allowance  to  those  who 
have  been  members  over  twenty-five  years, 
and  payment  of  funeral  expenses.  Now  a 
man  may  have  subscribed  to  the  society 
for  thirty  years,  and  lose  all  the  benefit 
of  his  subscriptions  by  an  offence  not 
against  the  rules  of  the  Beneficent  Society, 
but  of  the  Trades'  Union.  If  he  commits 
any  one  of  a  great  number  of  offences  he 
ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
forfeits  aH  its  benefits.  A  member  may, 
for  example,  be  personally  indisposed  to 
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joiu  in  a  strike,  but  expulsion  would  !.)c  the 
consequence  of  his  dissent,  and  expulsion 
means  the  forfeiture  of  past  contributions 
and  of  all  the  benefits  he  expected  to  derive 
from  the  society.  Men  have  said  to  a 
master,  as  far  as  the  question  at  issue  is 
concerned,  '  We  would  take  your  side 
rather  than  that  of  tlie  Union,  but  we 
have  paid  into  this  Union  for  so  many 
years ;  if  we  go  against  the  Union  we  shall 
be  struck  off  the  books,  and  have  no  super- 
annuation, no  sick  benefits,  no  assistance 
when  out  of  work ;  in  fact,  we  shall  lose 
the  savings  of  years — the  only  savings  that 
we  have  made.'  The  fear  of  losing  the 
result  of  years  of  economy  and  self-denial 
makes  many  of  the  members  of  Unions 
submit  to  orders  and  exactions  which  in 
other  circumstances  they  would  spurn  with 
indignation.  But  the  Unionists  are  not 
content  with  forfeiting  the  contributions  of 
recusant  workmen,  and  excluding  them 
from  the  benefits  of  the  society;  they  have 
sought  in  not  a  few  cases  to  force  them 
into  the  Unions  by  much  harsher  means. 

O'Connell  stated  in  1S37  that  'in  Cork  \Yithin 
the  last  two  or  three  yeans  no  fewer  than  tliirty- 
seven  individnals  liad  been  bnrned  witli  vitriol, 
many  of  whom  were  deprived  of  siglit.  These 
were  tlie  results  of  the  acts  of  the  Trades'  Chibs. 
In  Dublin  four  murders  had  been  committed  by 
similar  agency.  The  Clubs  did  not  themselves 
act  openly,  but  they  had  paid  agents  whom  they 
called  welters.  Tliese  welters  attacked  any  man 
who  "was  pointed  out  to  them,  and  murdered  him 
when  the  opportunity  oftered.  Tliere  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  evidence  against  these  parties, 
for  unfortunately  so  little  sympathy  existed  in 
Ireland  between  the  governors  and  the  governed 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get  the 
law  enforced  in  any  case.  Could  it,  then,  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  such  outrages  remained  so 
long  without  punishment  ?  We  had  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  welters,  whose  number  amoimted  to  about  6000. 
On  Thursday  last  the  premises  of  a  timber  mer- 
chant were  set  on  fire  immediately  after  he  had  been 
served  with  a  notice.  These  men  were  ready  to 
execute  any  vengeance  according  to  order,  and 
although  the  trade  combinations  did  not  commit 
actual  oflbuces  themselves,  they  had  always  a 
standing  army  in  the  welters.  It  was  thus  that 
employers  were  controlled.' 


We  have  seen  the  nature  of  tlie  outrages 
inllicted  upon  non-Unionist  workmen  iu 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  but 
the  revelations  made  in  Sheffield  and  Man- 
chester to  the  Commissioners  ai^poiuted 
to  investigate  the  operations  of  the  Trades' 
Unions  iu  these  towns,  throw  even  the 
shocking  outrages  of  the  Glasgow  and 
Dublin  Unionists  into  the  .shade.  The 
Sub  -  Co2nmissioners  sent  down  to  Shef- 
field were  three  gentlemen  of  the  bar — ■ 
Mr.  Overend,  a  distinguished  Queen's 
Counsel,  Mr.  Chance,  and  Mr.  IJarstow ; 
and  they  were  authorized  by  an  Act 
of  I'arliament  to  grant  a  certificate  of 
indemnity  to  all  persons  implicated  in  any 
of  the  illegal  proceedings  who  should  make 
a  full  and  free  disclosure  of  the  truth. 
The  security  thus  offered  to  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  foul  deeds  which  had  so 
long  disgraced  the  town  proved  effectual. 
The  Trades'  Union  officials  and  their  hired 
instruments  became  alarmed  for  their  per- 
sonal safety,  and  gave  full  and  explicit 
evidence  respecting  the  crhues  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty ;  and  the  whole  nation  was 
ai^palled  at  the  revelations  made  respecting 
the  operations  of  secret,  arbitrary,  and 
irresjjonsible  tribunals  exercising  despotic 
control  over  their  fellow-workmen,  and 
wreaking  vengeance,  with  absolute  impu- 
nity, on  the  property  and  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  those  who  ventured  to  disobey  their 
mandates. 

Out  of  sixty  Unions  existing  in  Sheffield 
fourteen  were  found  guilty  of  outrages  on 
workmen  and  masters,  including  the  various 
sections  of  grinders — the  chief  trade  of  the 
town — the  nail-makers,  ironworkers,  and 
brickmakers.  Battening,  which  was  the 
mildest  mode  of  coercion,  seemed  to  have 
been  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  when 
it  failed  of  eifect  recourse  was  had  to  the 
destruction  of  property,  the  hamstringing 
and  stabbing  of  horses  and  cows,  the  de- 
struction of  machinery,  blowing  up  of 
houses  by  explosive  materials,  waylaying, 
Avounding,  maiming,  and  murdering  men 
and  even  women  who  had  infringed  their 
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edicts.  These  atrocities  were  planned,  di- 
rected, and  paid  for  by  the  committees  of 
the  various  Trades'  Unions,  who  now,  in 
order  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  made 
a  full  confession  of  their  crimes.  The  per- 
son most  deeply  implicated  in  these  deeds 
of  darkness  was  a  public -house  keeper  of 
the  name  of  Broadhead,  the  secretary  and 
master-spirit  of  the  Saw-Grinders'  Union — 
a  hardened  villain,  dead  to  every  sentiment 
of  humanity  or  remorse.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing held  in  Sheffield  this  man  had  the 
audacity  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings,  indignantly  denounced  the 
crimes  that  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
town,  and  vehemently  protested  against  the 
charge  that  they  had  been  sanctioned  or 
even  connived  at  by  the  Trades'  Unions. 
Now,  however,  he  appeared  before  the  Com- 
missioners, and  with  impassive  coolness 
acknowledged  the  prominent  part  he  had 
taken  in  organizing  these  criminal  deeds, 
how  he  had  selected  the  victims,  hired  and 
instructed  the  agents,  and  paid  them  their 
wages  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Union. 

A  few  of  the  cases,  reported  in  the  most 
brief  and  summary  manner  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, may  serve  to  show  the  expedients 
resorted  to  by  the  Trades'  Union  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
their  decrees : — 

'  Jiimes  Linley,  who  formerly  had  been  a  seis.?ors- 
grinder,  had  .shortly  before  this  period  become  a 
saw-grinder,  and  kept  a  number  of  apprentices,  in 
defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  Saw-Grinders'  Union. 
He  was  shot  by  Samuel  Crookes  -srith  an  air-gun, 
on  November  12th,  1S5T,  at  the  instigation  of 
Broadhead,  in  a  hou.se  in  Nursery  Street,  and  was 
slightly  wounded. 

'  James  Linley  was  lodging  in  hLs  brother-in-law, 
Samuel  Poole's,  house,  a  butcher,  whose  wife  and 
family  were  living  in  the  house.  Crookes  and 
Hallam  tracked  Linley  from  house  to  house  nearly 
every  day  for  five  or  sLx  weeks,  intending  to  shoot 
him.  On  the  1st  August  they  found  him  sitting 
in  a  pubfic-house  in  Scotland  Street,  in  a  room  fuU 
of  people,  the  windows  of  which  opened  into  a 
back  yard,  and  from  that  yard  Crookes  shot  Linley 
with  an  air-gun.  The  shot  struck  him  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  he  died  from  the  efiects  of  the  injury 
in  tho  following  February.  Crookes  and  Hallam 
were  employed  by  Broadhead  to  shoot  Linley.' 


'Christopher  Eotheram  had  been  a  sickle 
manufacturer  for  nearly  fifty  years  at  Dronfield, 
nearly  five  miles  from  Sheffield.  Shortly  before 
ISGO  his  men  refused  to  pay  to  the  Union,  and  he 
thereupon  received  several  threatening  letters,  to 
the  effect  that  his  premises  would  be  blown  up  if 
he  did  not  compel  them.  About  the  year  1860  his 
boiler  was  blown  up,  and  shortly  after  a  can  of 
gunpowder  was  thi'own  at  night  into  a  house 
belonging  to  him  at  Troway  (inhabited  by  two  of 
his  nephews,  who  worked  for  him  and  were  not 
members  of  the  Union),  and  exploded.  No  one 
was  hurt,  but  great  damage  was  done  to  the  house. 
He  has  had  at  different  times  nine  pairs  of  bellows 
cut,  twelve  bands  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  anvils 
thrown  into  his  dam.  In  186.5  a  two-gaUon  bottle 
filled  with  giinpowder,  with  a  lighted  fuse  attached, 
was  placed  in  the  night-time  in  his  warehouse. 
The  fire  of  the  fuse  from  some  cause  became  ex- 
tinguished before  it  reached  the  powder.  Adjoin- 
ing the  warehouse  were  sleeping-rooms,  which  at 
the  time  the  bottle  was  placed  in  the  warehouse 
were  occupied  by  a  mother,  three  sons,  and  a 
daughter.  This,  he  said,  "  beat  him,"  and  he 
forced  his  men  to  join  the  Union,  adding  that 
"  since  that  time  they  had  been  as  quiet  as  bees.'' 
George  Castles,  the  secretary  of  the  Sickle  and 
Reaping-hook  Grinders'  Association,  told  us  that 
in  the  September  of  last  year  he  saw  a  cash-book 
of  the  Union,  containing  entries  of  payment  made 
at  the  time  some  of  the  outrages  occirrred,  burned 
in  the  Committee-room,  and  also  that  leaves  had 
been  torn  out  of  other  books  of  the  Union  which 
might  have  implicated  the  Union. 

'■^'e  have  to  report  that  these  outrages  were 
promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  Siclde  and  Grind- 
ers' Union.' 

'George  Wastnidge,  one  of  the  above-named 
non-Union  men,  lived  in  a  house  in  Acorn  Street, 
with  his  wife,  chUd,  and  a  lodger  named  Bridget 
OTiOurke.  Wastnidge,  his  wife,  and  child  slept 
in  the  garret,  and  ilrs.  O'Eourke  in  the  chamber 
below  fronting  the  street.  About  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  November  a  can  of  gim- 
powder  was  thrown  through  the  chamber  window. 
Sirs.  Wastnidge,  hearing  a  noise,  ran  down  into 
Mrs.  O'Rourke's  room,  and  found  her  holding  in 
her  hand  a  parcel  emitting  sparks.  She  seized  it 
in  order  to  throw  it  through  the  window,  and  it 
exploded  in  her  hands,  setting  fire  to  her  night 
dress  and  seriously  injuring  her.  She  ran  upstairs, 
her  husband  stripped  ofi"  her  burning  clothes,  and 
in^her  fear  she  threw  herself  through  the  garret 
window  into  the  street.  AVastnidge  dropped  1-  is 
fittle  boy  to  persons  who  were  below  in  the  street, 
and  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  was  brought 
escaped  from  the  house.  Mrs.  O'Eourke  was 
found  in  the    cellar   shockingly  burned.     Mrs. 
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Wastnidge  was  taken  to  the  infirmary  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  where  slie  remained  five  or  six 
■weeks.  A  ]jerson  uf  the  name  of  Thomson  was 
tried  at  York  at  tlje  Spring  Assizes,  1862,  for  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  O'Eonrke,  and  was  acquitted. 
Robert  Eeusliaw  confessed  before  us  that  he 
tlirew  the  can  of  gunpowder  into  Wastnidge's 
liouse,  and  tliat  he  was  hired  to  do  so  on  the  pro- 
mise of  £6  by  William  Bayles  and  Samuel  Cutler, 
botli  members  of  the  Fender-Grinders'  Union,  and 
ho  stated  that  it  was  done  because  Wastnidge  was 
not  right  with  the  trade.  James  Robertson,  now 
secretary  and  at  that  time  acting-secretary  of  the 
Fender-Grinders'  Union,  stated  that  he  paid  to 
William  Bayles  £6,  which  he  had  received  from 
Kenworthy,  the  then  secretary  of  the  Union,  and 
that  he  had  falsified  the  books  of  the  Union  in 
order  that  that  payment  should  not  be  discovered. 
We  report  that  all  the  above  outrages  were  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  by  the  Fender-Grinders' 
Union.' 

The  Brickmakers'  Union  wa.s  not  behind 
the  Grinders'  in  their  attempts  to  blow  np 
houses,  and  it  uas  proved  that  in  addition 
they  had  killed  horses  and  cows,  and  de- 
stroyed many  thousands  of  bricks  belonging 
to  masters  against  whom  they  had  taken 
umbrage.  The  Nailmakers'  Union  also 
made  varioiTS  attempts  to  blow  np  shops 
and  houses  with  gunpowder. 

The  brickmakers  of  Manchester  were  quite 
on  a  par  with  the  grinders  of  Sheffield  in  the 
atrocity  of  their  crimes,  committed  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  interests.  They 
refused  to  permit  the  employment  of  non- 
Unionists  either  with  Union  men  or  alone, 
or  the  use  of  machine-made  bricks,  or  trans- 
ference of  bricks  from  one  district  to  another, 
or  any  rate  of  wages  below  what  they  had 
fixed.  They  compelled  a  master  briekmaker, 
not  a  member  of  the  Union,  to  pay  them  £1 
a  year  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  his 
own  trade.  No  bricks  of  Avhich  they  disajj- 
proved  would  be  laid  by  the  bricklayers,  who 
were  their  firm  allies.  They  fined  a  master 
£5  for  complaining  of  their  work.  They 
destroyed  40,000  bricks  because  a  master, 
whose  works  were  in  the  Ashtou  district, 
sent  bricks  to  Manchester  in  violation  of 
their  rules.  They  mixed  thousands  of 
needles  with  the  clay  which  offending 
brickmakers  were  to  use,  in  order  to  fierce 


and  maim  the  hands  of  those  who  were  to 
mould  it.  The  shed  of  a  master  who  had 
dismissed  .some  Union  men  was  set  on  fire 
by  naphtha,  and  a  great  deal  of  property  was 
destroyed.  Horses  were  hamstrung,  and  a 
favourite  mare  belonging  to  an  offendino- 
master  was  roasted  to  death.  Blowing  up 
with  gunpowder  was  practised  in  Man- 
chester as  freely  as  in  Sheffield.  Biefractory 
workmen  were  waylaid,  beaten,  stabbed  witii 
knives,  shot  at,  and  wounded.  Some  who 
could  not  swim  were  thrown  into  deep  water, 
and  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  One  per- 
son was  nearly  killed  because  he  Avas  taken 
for  another.  Watchmen  were  wounded  in 
the  head  with  slugs,  and  a  policeman  was 
murdered  outright. 

Trade  outrages  equally  savage  and  shock- 
ing were  found  to  have  been  perpetrated 
in  other  manufacturing  towns  of   Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the   whole   structure   of   society  in  these 
and    otlrer    trading    districts    was    under- 
mined.    I'erhaps  the  most  significant  fact 
of    all,    as    .showing    the    wholesale    de- 
moralization which  Trades'  Unions  of  this 
class  produce  among  the  operatives,  like  the 
Fenian  and  other  kindred  associations  in 
Ireland,  is  the  mode  in  which  they  regard 
such  miscreants  as  Broadhead  and  Crookes, 
his  willing  instrument.     The  character  and 
conduct  of  Broadhead  must  have  been  quite 
well  known  to  the  members  of  the  Union, 
and  especially  to  the  Committee,  even  before 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission.     In 
October,  1866,  he  wrote  a  letter  relating 
to    an    outrage   perpetrated   at  that   time, 
which  clearly  .showed  a  guilty  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  the  deed.      The  press 
commented  severely  on  his  assertion  that 
the  victim  of  that  outrage  was  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  perpetrator.     Broadhead  in  con- 
secjuencc  offered  his  resignation  as  Secretary 
of  the  Saw-Grinders'  Union.     After  a  dis- 
cussion with  closed  doors,  which  lasted  six 
hours,  the  members  passed  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  requested  him  to  retain 
his  office.      The  revelations  made  to  the 
Commissioners  speedily  followed.     It  was 
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proved  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  liis 
accomplices,  but  by  his  own  confession, 
that  he  had  suborned  violent  assaults, 
robbery,  fire-raising,  and  murder;  that  he 
retained  in  his  service  men  whom  he  had 
hired  to  do  these  deeds,  and  that  to  pay 
them  he  had  embezzled  the  funds  and 
falsified  the  accounts  of  the  Societj^  But 
the  Saw-Griuders'  Union  refused  to  repu- 
diate his  crimes  and  to  expel  him,  because, 
as  they  alleged,  'he  had  risked  his  life 
on  their  behalf,  and  the  law  afforded  no 
remedy  for  the  offences  which  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  punish  with  death.'  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
law  had  prevented  non  -  Unionists  from 
engaging  to  work  with  whom  and  at  what 
wages  they  thought  proper. 

At  this  very  time  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell, 
in  the  case  of  the  journeymen  tailors  of  Lon- 
don, while  forcibly  insisting  on  the  illegality 
of  coercing,  molesting,  or  annoying  other  men 
in  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  disposing 
of  their  own  labour,  laid  it  down  that  a 
combination  to  raise  wages,  even  though  it 
proceeds  to  the  sometimes  inevitable  climax 
of  a  strike,  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of 
England  so  long  as  it  is  conducted  without 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  obstruction  to  or 
interference  with  other  persons.  No  candid 
or  reasonable  person  would  ask  more  than 
this ;  but  the  powers  of  the  Shefheld 
Unionists  were,  in  their  own  estimation, 
so  insufficient  that  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  supplement  them  by  fire-raising, 
vrounding,  and  murdering!  The  Unionists 
complained,  indeed  not  without  reason, 
that  their  associations  were  treated  as  in- 
herently illegal,  and  tliat  they  were  left 
without  remedy  in  cases  of  pillage  or  em- 
bezzlement of  their  property.  It  was 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
January,  1867,  that  a  Trades'  Union  which 
is  also  a  Benefit  Society,  but  which  has 
among  its  rules  any  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  law  amount  to  a  restraint  of  trade,  is 
ipso  facto  deprived  of  the  right  of  recovering 
from  a  defaulting  treasurer  the  money  which 
he  had  misappropriated.    This  decision  was 


given  on  the  ground  that  the  Society  was 
established  for  illegal  purposes.  It  is  cer- 
tainly right  and  proper  that  no  association 
should  be  supported  in  doing  illegal  acts,  but 
quite  unjust  that  because  it  aimed  at  illegal 
as  well  as  legal  objects  its  funds  should 
be  embezzled  with  impunity.  And  it  was 
felt  that  the  Legislature  might  properly 
be  called  on  to  extend  full  proprietary 
rights,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  them 
against  wrong-doers  to  those  associations 
whose  rules  and  objects  were  not  of  a 
criminal  character.  The  great  body  of  the 
peojile  came  at  length  to  the  conclusion 
that  Trades'  Unions  are  not  in  themselves 
improper  or  immoral,  and  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  working  classes  might 
not  combine  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  which 
they  would  accept  from  the  masters,  pro- 
vided that  they  did  not  '  picket,'  waylay, 
threaten,  and  maltreat  those  who  were 
willing  to  take  employment  at  the  rates 
which  the  Unionists  rejected. 

'  Witli  regard,'  said  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, '  to  the  general  que.stion  of  tlie  right  of 
workmen  to  combine  together  for  determining  and 
stipulating  witli  tlieir  employer  tlie  terms  on  wliicli 
only  they  will  consent  to  work  with  him,  we 
think  that  provided  the  combination  he  perfectly 
voluntarj',  and  that  full  liberty  bo  left  to  all 
other  workmen  to  undertake  the  work  which  the 
parties  combining  have  refused,  and  that  no 
obstruction  he  placed  in  the  way  of  the  employer 
resorting  elsewhere  in  search  of  a  supply  of  labour, 
there  is  no  ground  of  justice  or  of  policy  in  with- 
holding such  a  right  from  the  workmen  ;'  and  they 
add  that  they  '  are  prepared  to  recommend  that  a 
Bill  be  brought  in  so  far  relaxing  the  existing  law, 
in  substance,  as  to  enact  that  no  combination  of 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  determining  among 
themselves,  or  of  stipulating  for  the  terms  on 
which  they  will  consent  to  employ  or  be  em- 
ployed, shall  be  unlawful  by  reason  only  that  its 
operation  would  be  in  restraint  of  trade.' 

The  Commissioners  were  also  of  opinion  that 
'there  would  he  advantage  to  the  Unions  if  they 
were  established  with  the  capacities  for  rights  and 
liabilities  arising  from  a  status  recognized  by  law ; 
and  that  there  would  be  advantage  to  the  public 
if  their  proceedings  were  made  public,  and  the 
officers  of  Unions  acting  according  to  law  had  the 
position  to  which  persons  discharging  important 
duties  are  entitled.'     They  recommended  there- 
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fore  that  'facilities  should  be  granted  for  such 
registration  as  will  give  to  the  Unions  capacity 
for  rights  and  duties  resembling  in  some  degree 
that  of  corporations,  and  to  tlie  public  the  means 
of  knowing  the  rules,  members,  and  funds  of  the 
Union,  and  also  their  expenditure  and  proceedings.' 

Several  years  elapsed,  however,  before 
these  judicious  recommendations  were  car- 
ried into  effect.  It  was  not  until  1S71 
that  an  Act  was  passed  which  aimed  at 
putting  an  end  to  trade  disputes,  hy  hold- 
ing the  balance  even  between  employers 
of  labour  and  those  employed  by  them. 
The  system  thus  inaugurated  was  carried 
out  in  1875,  when  masters  and  workmen 
were  placed  on  perfect  equality  as  regards 
the  matter  of  contract.  A  breach  of  con- 
tract was  to  be  treated  on  both  sides  as  a 
civil,  not  a  crim:  lal  affair,  and  was  not  to 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  except  as 
that  penalty  would  be  inflicted  in  other 
cases  by  a  county  court  judge  for  con- 
tumacious disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Court,  or  in  certain  peculiar  cases  where  a 
wilful  and  malicious  breach  of  a  contract 
would  inflict  great  injury  on  the  public. 
In  regard  to  such  cases  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  employers  and  the 
persons  employed.  Imprisonment  might 
be  inflicted  also  on  any  person  who  hid  or 
injured  the  tools  of  workmen  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  thei"  work,  or  who 
attempted  by  intimidation  or  violence  to 
induce  others  to  abstain  from  working  or 
to  join  in  a  strike.  The  right  of  work- 
men to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
wages,  or  for  any  other  object  which  is  not 
in  itself  illegal,  has  now  been  fully  recog- 
nized, and  no  distinction  is  made,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  between  them  and  the 
employers  of  labour.  The  former  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  unite  in  a  resolution  not 
to  work  for  less  than  a  certain  rate  of  wages, 
and  to  carry  it  into  effect  by  a  strike  should 
they  think  fit.  The  latter  are  equally  at 
liberty  to  combine  in  a  refusal  to  give  the 
rate  of  wages  demanded,  and  to  vindicate 
their  determination  by  a  lock-out.  Freedom 
of  action  in  this  respect  is  the  rule  prescribed 
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by  the  law  to  both  parties,  but  not  liberty 
to  employ  intin.idation  or  violence.  But 
though,  as  one  of  their  most  zealous  sup- 
porters has  admitted, '  legislation  has  now 
accomplished  all  that  any  reasonable  ad- 
vocate of  the  claims  of  the  Trades'  Unions 
could  have  demanded,'  the  evil  practice  of 
'picketing,'  waylaying,  intimidating,  and 
assaulting  non-Unionists  has  by  no  means 
been  abandoned.  Neither  have  the  unjust 
and  injurious  regulations  respecting  ap- 
prentices and  the  freedom  of  labour. 

In  the  Cljale  iron  shipbuilding  trade 
restrictive  regulations  have  been  enforced 
to  such  an  e.xtent  that  the  ironworkers 
are  receiving  from  20s.  to  25s.  a  day,  while 
the  ship-joiners  are  earning  only  5s.  6d., 
this  result  having  been  brought  about 
mainly  by  minimizing  the  number  of 
apprentices.  The  effect  has  been  most 
injurious  to  the  ironworkers  themselves, 
and  there  is  great  danger  that  shipbuilding 
may  be  d;-iveu  from  the  Clyde,  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  Thames,  by  the  greedy 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  workmen. 

A  section  of  the  working  classes,  more 
provident  and  foreseeing  than  their  fellows, 
instituted  in  1844  a  Co-oj^erative  Society, 
and  set  an  example  which  has  been  widely 
followed  throughout  the  country.  In  that 
year  it  occurred  to  a  few  poor  flannel  weavers 
in  Eochdale  that  they  might  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  economizing  their  expenditure 
by  supplying  themselves  with  good  .and 
cheap  food  and  clothing.  They  were  of 
course  aware  that  shopkeepers  had  each  to 
pay  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  other  expenses, 
and  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  family 
out  of  the  small  profits  which  they  received 
from  a  moderate  aggregate  of  returns.  They 
saw  also  that  the  system  of  credit  entailed 
bad  debts,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  articles 
to  honest  customers,  and  that  as  the  shop- 
keeper was  often  obliged  in  turn  to  purchase 
on  credit,  he  could  not  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market.  It  seemed  evident  therefore  that 
if  they  could  command  a  little  capital  to 
make  a  beginning,  they  might  supply  them- 
selves with  food  and  clothing  on  much  moie 
2-4 
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favourable  terms  than  by  dealing  at  the 
shops.  Some  of  them  had  a  conscientious 
objection  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  and 
therefore  could  not  appeal  to  a  court  of  \a^\ 
to  enforce  payment  of  accounts,  while  others 
had  scrujiles  with  respect  to  suing.  They 
were  all  aware  that  the  credit  system  often 
led  to  litigation,  and  that  litigation  always 
entailed  waste  of  time  and  money.  They 
therefore  determined  neither  to  take  nor  to 
give  credit. 

These  pioneers  of  the  Co-operative  move- 
ment, twenty-eight  in  number,  subscribed 
2d.  a  week  each,  and  when  their  joint  con- 
tributions reached  the  amount  of  £28  they 
took  a  small  sliop  in  a  back  street  of  Eoch- 
dale,  where  they  commenced  their  opera- 
tions. After  fitting  up  the  shop,  only  £14 
remained  to  purchase  goods.  A  neighbour- 
ing shopkeeper  said  in  derision  that  he 
could  take  away  the  whole  stock-in-trade 
in  a  wheelbarrow.  In  all  previous  attempts 
to  establish  a  combined  enterprise  of  this 
kind  the  profits  were  divided  among  the 
shareholders,  but  the  Eochdale  co-operatives 
resolved  that  their  profits  should  be  divided 
among  the  customers  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  purchases — an  arrangement 
which  was  no  doubt  one  main  cause  of  the 
Society's  success. 

The  '  Equitable  Pioneers,'  as  the  Society 
was  termed,  commenced  their  operations 
with  groceries,  and  at  tlie  same  time  raised 
their  weekly  contribution  per  memher  to 
threepence.  At  the  close  of  IS-io  the 
Society  numbered  eighty  members,  and  had 
a  capital  of  £181  12s.  cid.  They  now  added 
butcher  meat  and  all  sorts  of  clothing  to 
their  stores.  Soon  after  reaching  this  stage 
they  considered  it  necessary  to  publish  an 
account  of  their  objects,  and  of  the  means 
which  they  had  adopted  to  carry  them  into 
effect. 

'  The  objects  of  this  Society,'  they  saii.l,  'are  the 
social  and  intellectual  advancement  of  its  members. 
It  provides  them  with  groceries,  butcher's  meat, 
drapery  goods,  clothes,  .shoes,  clogs,  &c.  There  are 
competent  workmen  on  the  premises  to  do  the  work 
of  the  members  and  execute  all  repairs.    The 


capital  is  raised  in  £1  shares,  each  member  being 
allowed  to  take  not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than 
1C)(»,  payable  at  once  or  by  instalments  of  3s.  3d.  per 
quarter.  The  profits  are  divided  quarterly  as  follows : 
— 1st,  iuterestat  5per  cent,  perannumon  all  paid-up 
shares ;  2nd,  2i  off  net  profits  for  educational  pur- 
poses; the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  the 
members  in  proportion  to  money  expended.  For 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  members  there 
is  a  hbrary  consisting  of  more  than  3000  volumes. 
The  news-room  is  well  suiiplied  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  fitted  up  in  a  neat  and  careful 
manner,  aud  furnished  with  maps,  globes,  micro- 
scope, telescope,  &c.  Tlie  news-room  and  library 
are  free  to  all  members.  A  branch  reading-room 
has  been  opened  at  Oldham  Road,  the  readers  of 
which  meet  every  second  Blonday  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October  to  choose  and  sell  the 
papers.' 

In  order  to  furnish  liints  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  applied  to  them  for  informa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  new 
societies,  tliey  printed  a  paper  suggesting 
various  regulations,  which  gives  a  high 
idea  of  the  sound  sense  and  intelligence 
of  the  Pioneers.  They  especially  recom- 
mended that  officers  should  be  chosen  for 
their  integrity,  intelligence,  and  ability,  and 
not  for  their  wealth  or  distinction. 

The  progress  of  the  Eochdale  Pioneers' 
Society  was  very  remarkable  and  gratifying. 
The  Eev.  i\Ir.  Molesworth  states  that  in 
1860  it  numbered  3450  members,  possessed 
£37,710  of  funds,  did  business  to  the  amount 
of  £152,083,  and  had  made  £15,906  of 
profits.  In  1850  they  set  on  foot  a  new 
society,  called  the  '  Co-operative  Corn-mill 
Society,'  in  imitation  of  one  which  had 
been  for  some  years  in  successful  work- 
ing at  Leeds.  It  1863  it  was  grinding 
nearly  1700  sacks  of  flour,  meal,  &c.,  per 
week,  and  in  addition  to  the  Eochdale  store, 
with  its  branches,  it  supplied  the  co-opera- 
tive shops  of  the  towns  and  villages  for  many 
miles  around. 

In  1854  an  association  was  formed  in 
Eochdale  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
cotton,  and  the  Pioneers'  Society  invested 
a  large  portion  of  its  superabundant  capital 
in  this  undertaking.  The  building,  which 
contains  all  modern  improvements,  cost 
£40,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  before 
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tlie  mill  was  opened.  A  Co-operative  Sick 
and  Burial  Society  was  also  formed,  a  Co- 
operative Turkish  Bath,  and  a  Land  and 
Building  Society.  The  capital  invested  in 
these  various  institutions  was  estimated  in 
1861  at  £125,729.  The  depression  of  trade 
and  manufactures  in  Lancashire  in  conse- 
quence of  the  American  Civil  War  was  a 
severe  trial  to  the  whole  of  these  co-operative 
institutions,  especially  to  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing Association,  but  they  all  M'ea- 
thered  the  storm.  The  Pioneers  notably 
afforded  aid  to  some  of  their  own  members 
who  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  the 
cotton  famine  ;  but  the  Store  Society  for  a 
long  time  gave  £10  weekly  to  tlie  Iielief 
Fund,  and  lilieral  contributions  to  it  were 
made  also  by  the  Corn-mill  Society  and  the 
Manufacturing  Association.  The  Pioneers 
have  eleven  substantial  well-built  branch 
stores  in  Eochdale,  each  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness, and  having  a  news-room  and  a  refer- 
ence library  of  its  own.  A  fortieth  part  of 
the  profits  of  the  Society  is  set  aside  for 
educational  purposes;  their  library  contains 
a  good  many  thousands  of  well-selected 
volumes,  and  a  news-room  supplied  with 
the  leading  daily  and  weekly  journals,  and 
almost  every  important  periodical. 

The  success  of  the  Piochdale  Society  led 
to  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  They  have 
rapidly  advanced  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
and  now  both  their  membership  and  their 
capital  are  to  be  counted  Ijy  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  their  aggregate  sales  annually 
amount  to  a  good  many  millions.  At 
the  Co-operative  Congress  held  in  Edin- 
burgh in  May,  1883,  it  was  stated  by 
the  chairman,  ilr.  W.  E.  Baxter,  M.P., 
that,  leaving  out  of  view  the  large  Civil 
Service  Stores  in  the  metropolis,  the  total 
sales  of  the  782  retail  societies  in  England 
in  1882  amounted  to  £1.3,803,498,  and 
the  sales  of  the  wholesale  societies  were 
£3,574,695.  In  Scotland  the  total  sales 
were     £3,280,644,    the    wholesale    being 


£980,440.  In  the  ten  years,  from  1802  to 
1871,  a  net  profit  of  £3,739,093  was  realized 
upon  a  total  trade  of  £53,822,702.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  viz.  1872  to  1881,  the  profit 
had  been  £13,712,176,  npon  a  trade  of 
£109,433,328,  so  that  the  business  had 
increased  during  the  last  decade  more  than 
three  times,  and  the  profit  more  than  three 
and  a  half  times.  During  the  twenty  years 
the  Co-operative  Societies  had  made  a  profit 
of  very  nearly  seventeen  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  and  that  profit  had  been  at  the 
rate  of  no  less  than  29  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  The  returns  for  Scotland  showed 
a  still  more  marvellous  result.  I  )uring  the 
ten  years  from  1872  to  1881,  tlie  societies  in 
this  part  of  the  country  had  done  business 
amounting  to  £24,503,002,  and  made  a 
profit  of' £2,107,401,  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  share  capital  employed,  gave 
a  dividend  of  05  per  cent,  per  annum,  or 
more  than  double  that  which  had  been 
realized  /by  their  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed.  Nor  had  the  movement 
been  by  any  means  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  In  Austria  associations  were 
spreading  all  over  the  country;  in  Ger- 
many there  were  nearly  half  a  million  mem- 
bers of  the  People's  Co-operative  Banks, 
and  about  300  similar  institutions  existed  in 
Italy.  The  principle  of  co-operation  has  been 
carried  in  .some  quarters  to  an  extent  which 
has  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Crown,  and  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 
as  well  as  in  London,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  upper  classes  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Stores.  But  notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  and  some  other  objections,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  co-oj)erative  prin- 
ciple has  been  highly  beneficial ;  and  in 
addition  to  its  pecuniary  saving  it  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  train  the  .working 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
habits  of  frugality,  temperance,  and  self- 
reliance. 
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The  position  of  France,  and  especially  of 
the  French  Emperor,  had  now  become  ex- 
ceedingly critical.  The  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia,  as  the  result  of  the  war  with 
Austria,  which  he  had  permitted  if  not 
encouraged,  had  greatly  altered  his  own 
situation.  The  result  of  that  war  took  the 
Emperor  completely  by  surprise.  A  strong 
and  united  Germany  was  regarded  as 
highly  perilous  to  France.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  Napoleon  had  been 
ready  to  go  to  war  in  1866  he  would  at 
once  have  appealed  to  arms,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Count  Bismarck 
apprehended  war  from  France  in  that  year. 
In  his  celebrated  speech  to  the  Eeichstag 
in  1874  he  admitted  that  Prussia's  position 
at  that  moment  had  been  most  critical. 
'  If  France,'  he  said,  '  had  only  had  a  small 
force  at  her  disposal,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  form  a  very  respectable  army 
by  uniting  with  the  South  German  contin- 
gents— an  army  which  would,  have  imme- 
diately compelled  us  to  abandon  all  our 
successes  in  Austria  in  order  to  protect 
Berlin.'  But  Napoleon  was  not  in  good 
health,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his  old 
energy.  The  unexpected  and  untoward 
results  of  the  war  had  so  bewildered  him 
that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
adopt  any  decided  course.  Count  Walewski 
urged  him  to  place  at  least  100,000  men  on 
the  Pdiine.  The  Due  de  Gramout  wrote 
from  Vienna  that  Prussia  was  almost  ex- 


hausted, and  durst  not  risk  a  war  with 
France.  Baron  Beust,  who  visited  Paris  to 
implore  the  support  of  France  in  behalf  of 
Austria,  said  it  was  only  necessary  for  him 
to  make  a  simple  military  demonstration  in 
order  to  be  master  of  the  situation,  and  that 
if  he  omitted  to  take  this  step  at  the  present 
moment,  he  would  in  the  end  have  to  en- 
counter not  only  I'russia,  but  all  Germany. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Queen  of  Holland 
to  the  French  ^Minister  at  the  Hague  that 
the  future  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  was 
at  stake.  All  was  in  vain ;  the  Emperor 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable 
'  to  run  after  hazards.'  The  counsel  of  such 
men  as  M.  Lavalette  and  M.  Eoulier  was 
preferred  to  the  energetic  advice  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  recommended  that 
the  army  should  be  placed  on  a  war  footing, 
and  the  favourable  moment  was  allowed  to 
escape. 

The  Emperor  flattered  himself  that  Prus- 
sia might  at  this  juncture  be  induced  to 
give  her  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  frontiers  of  1814,  and  M.  Benedetti 
was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian 
army  in  Moravia  to  open  negotiations  with 
Bismarck  for  that  purpose.  -  He  suffered 
himself,  however,  to  be  completely  out- 
witted by  the  astute  and  unscrupulous 
Prussian  Premier,  who  carefully  avoided 
committing  himself  to  any  definite  arrange- 
ments, but  kept  the  French  envoy  in  play 
by  assuring  him  that  he  was  quite  disposed 
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to  enter  into  the  views  of  tlie  Emperor. 
'  I  shall  not  say  anything  new  to  your 
Excellency,'  wrote  Benedetti  from  Nicols- 
burg  to  his  chief,  '  in  announcing  that  in 
M.  de  Bismarck's  ojiinion  we  ought  to  look 
for  a  compensation  in  Belgium,  and  he  has 
offered  me  to  come  to  an  understanding  on 
this  subject.  He,  however,  thinks  it  possible 
to  find  also  something  in  the  Palatinate.' 
After  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  signed,  the  French 
Emperor  asked  for  the  cession  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ehine,  but  Bismarck  told  the 
French  Envoy  that  tliis  would  be  war,  and 
the  demand  was  not  pressed.  He  dexter- 
ously turned  it,  however,  to  account  in 
dealing  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Southern 
States  of  Germany,  and  so  frightened  them 
with  this  scheme  propounded  by  France  for 
compensation  at  their  exi:)ense,  that  they 
concluded  a  secret  treaty  of  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  with  Prussia. 

The  definite  peace  with  Austria  was  not 
quite  concluded,  and  Bismarck  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  game 
of  hoodwinking  the  French  Ambassador 
by  what  he  called  '  dilatory  negotiations.' 
Prussia  might  M'ithout  difficulty  have  given 
up  to  France  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine, 
but  the  position  of  affairs  was  now  changed, 
and  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  cede  an 
inch  of  German  territory.  '  Other  arrange- 
ments, however,  might  be  made  to  satisfy 
the  respective  interests  of  both  countries.' 
It  appears  that  the  French  Emperor  had 
hitherto  refused  to  entertain  the  project  of 
seizing  Belgium,  and  had  termed  such  an 
enterprise  an  '  act  of  brigandage.'  But 
now,  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to  obtain 
the  cession  of  any  part  of  Germany  as 
compensation  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter,  and  Benedetti  was  authorized 
by  him  to  negotiate,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  official  chief,  a  secret  treaty  with 
Prussia,  binding  that  Power  not  to  interfere 
with  the  nefarious  attempt  on  Belgium 
which  Bismarck  had  suggested.  Benedetti 
accordingly    submitted    to    the     Prussian 


Premier  a  '  Project  of  a  Treaty  '  in  his  own 
handwriting,  on  which  Bismarck,  in  order 
to  gain  time,  made  some  observations  and 
proposed  certain  changes.  But  as  soon  as 
the  Peace  of  Prague  was  signed  he  began 
to  draw  back,  and  pretended  to  fear  that 
the  French  Emperor  might  make  use  of 
this  secret  negotiation  to  brine;  about  a 
misunderstanding  between  Prussia  and 
Great  Britain.  While  negotiations  were 
pending  Bismarck  assured  the  French  Am- 
bassador that  France  was  the  most  desir- 
able ally  for  Prussia,  and  that  if  these  two 
Powers  were  closely  united  they  would  not 
need  to  fear  any  armed  resistance  to  their 
plans,  either  from  Britain  or  Ilussia ;  but 
Benedetti  now  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  outwitted  in 
this  discreditable  intrigue,  when  he  learned 
that  General  Manteuffel  had  been  sent  on  a 
secret  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  to  negotiate 
an  alliance  with  Eussia.  The  envoy  was 
instructad  to  make  known  to  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  the  projects  and  proposals  of  France, 
and  to  offer  that  if  Eussia  would  remain 
faithful  to  her  alliance  with  Prussia  she 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  her  ally  in 
carrying  out  her  policy  in  the  East  of  Europe. 
This  mission  was  perfectly  successful,  though 
]^)ismarck  took  care  not  to  form  any  such 
definite  engagement  with  Eussia  as  would 
have  compelled  him  to  side  openly  with  her. 
Thus  baffled  by  the  crafty  Prussian 
Premier  in  his  attempts  to  obtain 'the 
cession  of  a  portion  of  German  territory, 
the  French  Emperor  attempted  to  acquire 
by  purchase  the  strong  fortress  of  Lux- 
emburg, on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
France.  The  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Holland  as  Grand- 
Duke,  formed  part  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, and  the  city  had  for  some  years 
past  been  garrisoned  by  Prussian  troops. 
But  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  tho 
country,  the  French  Government  alleged 
that  in  the  hands  of  a  Prussian  garrison 
it  would  no  longer  be  merely  a  defensive 
position  for  Germany,  but  would  be  also 
an  offensive  position  against  France.     The 
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King  of  Holland  was  qxiite  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fortified  city,  all  the  more  that 
the  inhabitants  had  shown  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  being  incorporated  with  Germany. 
But  the  proposal  to  transfer  Luxemburg 
to  France  excited  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans,  and  it  seemed  at  one 
period  not  unlikely  that  the  affair  would 
lead  to  war  between  the  two  countries. 
But  this  was  happily  averted  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  other  European  Powers.  A 
conference  of  the  rejiresentatives  of  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Eussia,  Italy,  and 
Holland  was  held  in  London  in  May,  18G7, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  them,  declaring 
that  the  Duchy  of  Lnxemburg  should  hence- 
forth be  considered  as  neutral  territory,  and 
placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  all 
the  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty; 
that  the  Prussian  garrison  should  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  and  the  fortress  dis- 
mantled to  such  an  extent  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  King  of  Holland. 

But  though  hostilities  were  for  the  pre- 
sent averted,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  from  this  time  forward  both  parties 
expected  that  sooner  or  later  Avar  would 
take  place.  Like  two  express  trains,  it  was 
said,  starting  from  opposite  stations  and 
running  on  the  same  line,  a  collision  was 
inevitable.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
France  had  been  the  Power,  as  Frederick 
the  Great  remarked,  without  whose  permis- 
sion not  a  cannon-shot  should  be  fired  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that 
I'russia  should  now  assume  a  higher  or  even 
an  equal  position.  Her  present  ruler  felt 
himself  bound  to  maintain  the  traditions  of 
the  Napoleonic  Empii-e,  and  one  of  these 
was  not  to  suffer  the  undue  aggrandizement 
of  any  European  Power,  so  as  to  render  her 
a  dangerous  enemy  to  France.  If  Prussia 
were  allowed  to  carry  out  her  schemes  for 
the  unification  of  Germany,  her  military 
resources  would  be  enormously  increased, 
and  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Euro- 
pean States  would  be  completely  destro)'ed. 
The  position  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  the 
permanence  of  his  dynasty,  would  be  seri- 


ously affected  if  under  his  sway  the  prestige 
of  France  should  be  lowered  through  the 
aggrandizement  of  her  most  hated  rival. 
The  Emperor  thus  felt  constrained,  by 
personal  as  well  as  public  considerations, 
to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  struggle  for 
supremacy. 

For  this  purpose  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
Emperor,  thirty  years  before,  had  advised 
his  countrymen  '  to  borrow  from  Germany 
her  system  of  public  education  and  military 
organization;'  and  Marshal  Xeil,  the  Minis- 
ter at  War,  now  took  steps,  in  imitation  of 
Prussia,  for  doubling  by  a  war  reserve  the 
peace  strength  of  the  French  army.  A 
new  law  was  passed  for  the  purpose,  but 
its  efficacy  was  marred  by  the  continuance 
of  the  fatal  flaw  of  the  purchase  of  exemp- 
tion— '  the  purchase  of  a  man  to  be  killed,' 
as  I'rince  Napoleon  said,  'in  the  stead  of 
him  who  has  the  means.'  Exoneration 
from  active  service  might  be  obtained  by  a 
fine  paid  to  the  State.  The  fines  thus  levied 
were  to  have  been  applied  to  increase  the 
bounties  given  to  old  soldiers  who  re-enlisted 
for  further  service,  and  to  reward  volunteers. 
But  the  money  was  misappropriated  by  the 
Government  to  other  purposes,  and  conse- 
quently the  battalions  remained  unfilled. 
When  the  war  broke  out  only  200,000  men 
were  forthcoming  out  of  the  288,000  who 
should  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  twenty-four  active  divisions.  The  re- 
serve contingents  first  called  on  raised  that 
number  to  250,000,  all  that  could  at  that 
critical  moment  be  mustered  to  meet  nearly 
500,000  Germans  gathering  against  them. 
Deficiency  in  numerical  strength,  however, 
was  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  French 
army  at  this  period — their  moral  power  had 
become  greatly  deteriorated.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  Second  Empire  had  seriously 
affected  the  whole  military  system  of  the 
country.  The  frugal,  energetic,  and  ex- 
perienced officers  who  had  been  raised  up 
in  the  Algerian  war  had  passed  away 
or  been  set  aside,  and  were  replaced  by 
men  of  no  marked  ability  or  professional 
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eminence.  Military  rank  had  been  con- 
ferred on  men  of  luxurious  and  vicious 
habits,  like  Lebceuf,  De  Failly,  Frossard, 
and  Douay,  who  owed  their  position  not  to 
warlike  talent  and  experience,  but  to  their 
worship  of  Imperialism  and  their  syco- 
phantish  subserviency  to  the  Empire.  A 
few  of  the  generals,  like  MacMahon  and 
Canrobert,  though  by  no  means  possessed  of 
first-rate  abilities,  were  esteemed  and  trusted, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  superior  officers 
had  no  reputation  either  for  soldiership  or 
ability ;  and  generals  '  who  sought  to  make 
marches  in  carriages,  and  to  fit  their  tents 
uf)  as  lioudoirs,  were  iU  placed  over  recruits 
Avho  chafed  at  the  law  that  let  the  ricli 
escape  the  national  service,  and  at  the  Ad- 
ministration that  made  promotion  avowedly 
depend  on  favour,  and  ostracized  all  sus- 
pected of  want  of  devotion  to  the  dynasty.' 
Corruption  had  crept  into  every  depart- 
ment. Carelessness  characterized  the  whole 
system  of  management,  and  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  served 
greatly  to  increase  the  danger  arising  from 
the  incompetence  of  the  officers.  A  great 
improvement  had,  however,  taken  jjlace  in 
the  weapons  employed  in  the  army.  The 
old  muzzle-loading  musket  had  been  re- 
placed by  the  Chassepot,  which  was  believed, 
not  without  reason,  to  be  superior  to  the 
Prussian  needle-gun;  and  the  iniiraiUcusc, 
a  'machine  gun'  which  poured  out  thou- 
sands of  balls  in  a  minute,  was  expected  to 
prove  a  most  formidable  weapon,  to  which 
nothing  of  the  same  kind  could  be  opposed 
by  the  enemy. 

To  outward  appearance  there  was  no 
probability  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
be  disturbed  at  the  moment,  when  war  at 
length  broke  out  in  the  year  1870.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
sagacious  and  experienced  Foreign  Minister 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  died ;  and  when  his 
successor.  Lord  Granville,  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  office,  he  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  veteran  Under-Secre- 
tary, that  never  in  his  experience  were  the 
prospects  of    peace    brighter  than  at  that 


moment.  But  the  mine  had  long  been  dug, 
and  the  train  laid  both  in  France  and 
Prussia,  and  only  a  single  spark  was  needed 
to  produce  a  terrific  explosion.  That  spark 
came  from  a  totally  unexpected  quarter. 
General  Prim  had  very  unadvisedly  selected 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain. 
Curiously  enough,  though  it  i^  not  generally 
known,  Fi-ance  and  Prussia  had  previously 
discussed  the  project  of  conferring  the 
Spanish  crown  on  a  prince  of  the  Holien- 
zollern  family,  the  second  son  of  the  reign- 
ing prince,  on  condition  that  he  should 
marry  a  daughter  of  the  Uuchess  of  Alva, 
the  niece  of  the  French  empress.  This, 
however,  he  refused  to  do,  and  the  scheme 
was  laid  aside.  Somewhai  later  the  project 
was  renewed  liy  Bismarck  and  Prim,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  hereditary  Prince 
himself  was  proposed  as  the  candidate  for 
the  throne.  Very  characteristically,  this 
scheme,was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
until  after  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Cortes,  in  the  hope  that  France  wouLl 
then  be  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  what  could 
not  be  prevented;  but  Prim  became  fright- 
ened, and  from  apprehension  that  the 
Emperor  would  be  deeply  offended  if  the 
affair  were  concealed  from  him  tried  to 
break  the  news  by  mentioning  the  proposal 
to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid.  The 
intimation  set  France  in  a  Hame.  The  King 
of  Prussia  had  shortly  before  made  a  member 
of  his  family  the  ruler  of  Pioumania,  and  he 
was  now  suddenly  and  surreptitiously  in- 
triguing to  place  another  prince  of  his  house 
on  the  throne  of  Spain — a  country  with  which 
he  had  no  right  to  intermeddle.  He  alleged 
that  he  had  given  his  personal  sanction 
only  as  head  of  the  Hohenzollern  family, 
not  as  King — that  officially  he  had  no  hand 
in  the  candidature,  and  he  declined  to  order 
it  to  be  withdrawn.  The  French  Goverur 
ment,  who  were  willing  on  a  sijecified 
condition  to  accept  the  elder  brother  of  the 
Prince,  had  certainly  no  valid  reason  to 
give  why  they  should  object  to  the  new  can- 
didate.   Personal  and  family  circumstances 
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indeed  seemed  to  Tender  liim  acceptable  to 
the  Napoleon  family,  and  likely  to  attach 
him  to  French  interests.  He  belonged  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  Ilohenzol- 
lern  family  ;  his  paternal  grandfather  was 
a  jMnrat,  his  maternal  grandmother  a  Beau- 
harnais;  his  mother  was  connected  with 
the  house  of  Braganza-Bourljon.  It  was 
more  than  five  centuries  since  he  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  a  common  ancestor. 
The  proposal  to  place  this  cadet  of  thellohen- 
zollern  family  on  the  unstable'  throne  of 
Spain  was  really  a  matter  of  very  slight 
importance,  but  in  the  existing  temper  both 
of  France  and  Germany  it  was  sufficient  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  open  hostilities.  Prince 
Leopold  himself,  in  tlie  view  of  the  angry 
excitement  which  his  candidature  had  pro- 
duced, sent  in  his  resignation  as  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  throne ;  but  the  French 
Government  insisted  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  openly  withdraw  Leopold 
as  a  candidate,  and  promise  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  Prince  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Hohenzollcrn  family  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  demand  must  inevita- 
bly be  refused.  The  King,  as  was  expected, 
declared  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  circum- 
stances, he  would  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  to  act  as  seemed  to  him  good.  An 
additional  pretext  for  a  declaration  of  war 
was  needed  and  invented.  A  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Korth  German  Gazette,  a 
journal  which  was  the  organ  of  Bismarck, 
to  the  effect  that  the  French  Ambassador, 
Count  Benedetti,  had  accosted  the  King 
with  an  insolent  demand,  which  was 
promptly  and  royally  refused,  and  his 
access  in  future  to  tlie  King  was  forbidden. 
The  story  was  false,  but  it  served  its  pur- 
pose. The  report  reached  Berlin  in  a  few 
hours,  and  excited  extreme  indignation 
among  the  populace,  who  collected  on  the 
same  evening  before  the  Palace,  shouting, 
'To  the  Pdune!'  and  'To  Paris!'  The  ex- 
citement among  the  Parisian  mob  was  not 
less  violent.  The  cries  of  the  Berliners, 
'Nach  Paris!'  were  met  by  the  counter  cry. 


'A  Berlin!'  The  Due  de  Gramont,  the 
French  Foreign  ]Minister,  described  this 
paragraph  to  the  Legislative  liody  as  a 
circular  despatch,  and  amid  shouts  of 
approval  declared  that  insult  had  been 
offered,  which  could  only  be  avenged  by 
war.  The  French  I'rimo  I\Iinister,  M. 
Ollivier,  said  he  accepted  the  challenge 
of  Prussia  '  with  a  light  heart.'  The  advice 
of  the  Ministry,  supported  by  the  clamour 
of  the  Parisians,  was  followed,  and  on  the 
loth  of  July  the  Emperor  declared  war 
against  the  King  of  Prussia,  There  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  a  war  between  two 
adjoining  countries  more  utterly  without 
cau.se,  or  reflecting  more  discredit  on  the 
persons  responsible  for  its  terrible  results. 

Benedetti,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  Bis- 
marck's duplicity  and  double-dealing,  .strove 
to  make  his  sovereign  aware  of  the  real 
situation  of  affairs,  and  of  Bismarck's  in- 
tentions. He  assured  his  sovereign  tliat  he 
should  not  place  any  confidence  in  the 
support  of  the  Southern  German  States, 
who  would  be  compelled  at  no  distant  time, 
by  the  national  feeling  of  their  populations, 
to  side  with  Prussia.  He  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  great  body  of  the  Ger- 
man people  would  resist  to  the  utmost  any 
attempt  to  infringe  upon  German  territory. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  advisers  of  a 
different  stamp  declared  that  the  population 
of  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  the  annexed  States 
detested  Prussia,  and  would  rise  against 
her  if  a  favourable  opportunity  were 
offered,  and  that  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemburg 
were  only  waiting  for  a  war  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  France.  Austria,  it  was 
alleged,  had  not  forgotten  her  humiliation 
at  Sadowa,  while  Italy  cherished  a  grateful 
recollection  of  what  she  owed  to  the  Em- 
peror and  the  French  nation.  He  was 
assured  also  by  his  generals  that  the  French 
army  was  in  a  state  of  unequalled  pro- 
ficiency. There  was  some  truth  in  these 
allegations.  The  policy  of  Bismarck  was 
unpopular  in  Germany.  The  democratic 
party  demanded  more  free  institutions. 
The  Ultramontanes  abhorred  the  transfer 
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to  tlie  Protestant  crown  of  the  ruling  in- 
fluence in  Germany.  Local  attachments 
among  the  populations  of  the  absorbed  and 
the  menaced  States  made  them  dread  the 
power  of  centralization.  The  members  and 
friends  of  the  royal  houses  Avliich  had  suf- 
fered abounded  in  ill-will,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled proceedings  of  Prussia  had  estranged 
all  upriglit  and  honourable  men.  But  a  de- 
sire of  unity  was  the  master  passion  of  the 
Germans.  And  even  the  Court  of  Wiir- 
temburg,  though  it  was  bitterly  hostile  to 
Prussia  and  to  the  cause  of  German  unity, 
was  afraid  to  oppose  the  almost  unanimous 
determination  of  the  people,  and  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Hanoverians  against  the  annex- 
ation of  their  country  to  Prussia  speedily 
gave  way,  when  war  was  declared,  to 
burning  indignation  at  the  proposed  in- 
vasion of  (ilermany.  The  arrogance  of  the 
Due  de  Gramont  and  the  aggression  of  his 
master  at  once  united  the  whole  German 
people  in  a  determination  to  defend  their 
country  against  their  hereditary  enemy. 

The  French  Emperor  had  been  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  men  in  each  regi- 
ment, their  soldierly  qualities,  the  excellence 
of  their  arms,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
equipment.  When  the  incompetent  War 
Minister,  Lebceuf,  was  asked  if  the  array 
was  ready  he  replied,  'More  than  ready.' 
But  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  qualifica- 
tions both  of  a  general  and  an  administrator. 
The  commissariat  broke  down  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the  artillery 
was  deficient  in  the  necessary  material. 
The  German  officers  had  been  carefully 
instructed  in  the  geography  of  France, 
while  even  the  French  staff-officers  were 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  their  own 
country,  and  Generals  wandered  about  in 
search  of  the  troops  whom  they  were  to 
command.  The  Emperor  lingered  at  Paris 
till  nearly  the  end  of  July,  and  when  he 
reached  the  Ehine  he  discovered  everything 
there  in  a  state  of  confusion.  He  found 
the  army  under  officers  '  who  went  to  the 
field  in  carriages,  accompanied  by  cooks 
and  prostitutes.'     De  Failly,  to  whom  the 
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command  of  the  most  important  province 
in  France  had  been  entrusted,  was  in  the 
habit  of  banqueting  daily  on  eight  courses 
served  on  plate.  Under  such  leaders  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  common  soldiers  had 
become  demoralized  and  insubordinate. 

The  state  of  the  German  army  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  their 
antagonists.  The  war  with  Austria  had 
shown  that  the  Prussian  soldiers  were  in  a 
state  of  high  training,  confident  in  their 
new  weapons  and  organization,  perfectly 
disciplined,  and  actuated  by  a  high  pro- 
fessional spirit.  The  German  patriots,  who 
had  long  opposed  a  numerous  standing 
army  as  enormously  expensive  and  danger- 
ous to  national  liberty,  had  now  come  to 
regard  it  as  the  instrument  by  which  the 
long-cherished  vision  of  German  unity  could 
be  accomplished.  No  pains  or  expense  had 
been  spared  after  the  triumphant  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  Austria  to  repair  any  defects 
wliich  had  then  become  manifest  in  the 
system,  and  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  So 
complete  were  the  arrangements  made  by 
Generals  Von  Moltke  and  Von  Eoon  that 
an  army  amounting  to  500,000  men,  of 
whom  60,000  were  cavalry,  could  all  be 
collected  and  equipped  by  corps  at  a  fort- 
night's notice. 

When  war  was  declared  by  the  Emperor 
of  France,  on  the  15  th  of  July,  everybody 
expected  that  the  French  army  would  at 
once  take  the  field  and  pass  the  Ilhine;  but 
it  proved  to  be  far  from  fully  prepared, 
either  in  men,  material,  or  stores.  It  was 
really  in  cantonments,  corps  isolated  from 
corps,  and  requiring  several  days  to  con- 
solidate and  combine  it.  Many  of  the  men 
on  the  muster  rolls  were  on  furlough  in 
distant  parts  of  France.  The  Intendance 
had  no  stock  of  provisions  to  draw  upon, 
and  was  in  the  greatest  straits  for  means  to 
feed  the  troops  as  they  came  up  from  the 
west.  Ammunition  for  the  troops  as  they 
collected  had  to  be  got  together  from  distant 
depots.  Even  the  fortresses  of  Metz  and 
Strasburg, '  the  watch-towers  on  her  eastern 
frontier,'  were  discovered  to  have  their 
25 
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magazines  unfilled.  In  consequence,  the 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  frontier  was 
so  slow  that  more  than  ten  clays  elapsed 
before  they  were  able  to  commence  hostili- 
ties. General  Moltke  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  unless  the  Emperor  crossed  the 
Ehine  in  a  fortnight  he  would  never  see  it, 
at  least  as  a  conqueror,  and  so  it  proved. 
'  As  soon  as  war  was  declared,'  wrote  an 
old  veteran  officer  who  was  then  living  at 
Hagenau,  '  I  went  to  Strasburg,  expecting 
to  see  our  men  pass  the  Ehine  into  Baden, 
some  40,000  or  50,000  of  them.  But  I 
came  back,  like  a  fool,  as  I  went,  for  no 
troops  crossed.  Why,  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Napoleon  he  would  have  crossed 
long  before  these  ten  days  were  over  with 
150,000  men,  and  he  would  have  beaten  the 
Prussians  as  they  came  up,  corps  after 
corps;  and  we  should  have  had  news  of 
him  at  Berlin,  as  we  did  in  1806,  instead  of 
hearing  how  the  Prussians  have  invaded  us, 
and  beaten  our  armies  in  detail.' 

Unfortunately  for  the  French,  they  had 
no  General  fit  to  take  the  command  in  the 
critical  circumstances  in  which  the  army 
was  placed.  The  Germans  seemed  at  first 
to  have  intended  to  wait  the  attack  of  the 
invaders  on  the  line  of  Coblenz  and  Mainz, 
no  doubt  in  the  belief  that  their  enemy 
would  cross  the  Pdiine  into  the  I'alatinate 
before  they  could  reach  that  river.  But 
when,  much  to  their  surprise,  they  found 
that  the  French  troops  loitered  and  delayed 
operations,  they  resolved  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country.  While  the  in- 
competent Generals  of  the  French  army 
were  wasting  their  time  in  ^vrangHng,  and 
hesitation,  and  useless  inspections,  with 
apparently  no  definite  plan  of  operations, 
the  immense  masses  of  German  troops,  un- 
known to  them,  were  concentrating  on  the 
railroad  junctions  near  the  frontier.  On 
the  2ud  of  August  the  French  Emperor 
advanced  from  Metz  across  the  frontier,  and 
by  a  cannonade  from  tlie  neighbouring 
heights  compelled  a  small  Prussian  detach- 
ment to  retire  from  the  town  of  Saarbriick. 
This  petty  exploit  furnished  matter  for  a 


despatch,  in  which  the  Emperor  informed 
the  Empress  that  the  Prince  Imperial  had 
in  this  combat  received  his  'baptism  of  fire.' 
But  even  now  the  troops  remained  scattered 
as  before,  the  different  divisions  too  far 
separate  to  support  each  other  if  suddenly 
attacked.  Two  days  later  (Thursday,  4tli 
August),  the  storm  burst  upon  them  quite 
unexpectedly.  General  A.  Douay  was  en- 
camped at  Wissembourg,  within  two  miles 
of  the  frontier,  utterly  unconscious  that  a 
force  ten  times  his  own  strength  was  within 
a  single  day's  march.  At  early  dawn  of  the 
4th  the  Crown  Prince  crossed  the  Lauter, 
directly  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  of  the 
French,  in  resistless  force.  Douay  and  his 
men  fought  gallantly,  but  were  speedily 
driven  back  by  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  their  assailants.  The  General  himself 
fell  early  in  the  action,  and  his  division 
retreated  in  great  disorder,  leaving  600 
lirisoners  and  their  camp  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prussians. 

Marshal  IMacMahon,  who  was  stationed 
near  Strasburg,  was  still  incredulous  that 
the  enemy  had  crossed  the  frontier  in  great 
force,  and  having  rallied  the  troops  flying 
from  Wissembourg,  he  took  up  a  strong 
and  well-chosen  position  on  the  lower  spurs 
of  the  Vosges,  at  Worth,  two  and  a  half 
German  miles  south-west  of  Wissembourc', 
having  55,000  men  under  his  command. 
Here  he  was  assailed  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  August  by  the  Crown  Prince,  with  a 
force  of  130,000  men.  The  French  fought 
with  desperate  valour,  and  held  their  ground 
for  fifteen  hours,  but  they  were  at  last  over- 
powered and  compelled  to  give  way,  leaving 
two  standards,  six  mitrailleuses,  thirty  guns, 
and  about  6000  j)risoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  besides  two  railway  trains  laden 
with  provisions,  and  MacMahon's  carriage, 
with  all  his  baggage  and  papers.  Their 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  10,000 
men.  The  German  loss  was  about  8000. 
The  neglect  of  discipline,  the  want  of  con- 
fidence between  officers  and  men,  which 
proved  so  ruinous  throughout  the  war,  were 
especially   manifested   in    this    encounter. 
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Tlie  behaviour  of  tlic  defeated  army  was 
peculiarly  disgraceful,  and  turned  their 
reverse  into  a  disastrous  rout.  Their  right, 
which  was  not  pressed  at  all  by  the  enemy 
after  they  gave  way,  tied  panic-stricken, 
though  wholly  unpursued.  Numbers  of 
them,  on  horses  stolen  from  their  guns  and 
trains,  rushed  pell-mell  through  Hagenau. 
towards  Strasburg,  where  3000  of  them 
arrived  without  their  arms.  MacMahon's 
centre  and  left  fell  into  the  same  shameful 
disorder  in  their  retreat,  and  when  the 
General,  after  a  cross  march  through  the 
hills,  reached  Saverne  on  the  following 
evening,  only  three  of  his  infantry  regiments 
had  kept  their  ranks.  Of  MacMahon's 
entire  corps  only  5000  men  remained  on 
the  night  of  the  6th  to  retrace  their  steps, 
broken  and  dispirited,  towards  Chalons. 

This  Avas  not  the  only  disaster  which 
befell  the  French  at  this  time,  for  on  the 
same  day  the  advanced  guard  of  the  first 
German  army,  under  General  Goben,  came 
almost  accidentally  in  contact,  near  Forbach, 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  French,  superior 
to  him  in  force,  commanded  by  General 
Frossard.  The  French  position  on  the 
steep  hill  of  Spicheren  was  very  strong,  and 
the  battle,  wliich  began  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  lasted  till  nightfall. 
In  the  end  the  Germans  carried  the  heights 
by  a  bayonet  charge,  and  compelled  the 
French  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  2500 
prisoners  and  a  large  store  of  guns,  pro- 
visions, and  camp  ecpupage.  The  Germans 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  their  victory; 
but  Frossard's  troops,  forced  off  the  direct 
road  to  Metz,  succeeded  by  a  hurried  and 
circuitous  retreat  in  reaching  that  fortress. 
The  first  stage  of  the  war  was  already  over. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceal  its  disastrous 
result.  '  Marshal  MacMahon  has  lost  a 
battle.  General  Frossard,  on  the  Saar,  has 
been  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  retreat 
is  being  effected  in  good  order.  All  may 
yet  be  re-established,'  were  the  almost 
despairing  words  in  which  the  telegram 
of  the  Emperor  conveyed  the  tidings  to 
Paris. 


The  disappointment,  rage,  and  apprehen- 
sion which  the  bad  news  excited  in  the 
capital  were  very  great.  The  Ministry  had 
neither  ability  nor  courage  to  brave  the 
storm;  and  the  Legislative  body,  summoned 
by  the  Empress  in  her  capacity  of  Regent, 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  them,  and  they 
immediately  resigned.  An  Imperial  Cabinet, 
with  General  Montauban,  Count  of  Falikao, 
at  its  head,  was  formed.  The  command  of 
the  forces  in  Paris  was  entrusted  to  General 
Trochu,  an  experienced  and  able  officer  who, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Imperial 
system,  had  been  allowed  to  languish  for 
active  employment  on  half  pay,  while  in- 
capable men  had  been  raised  to  high  rank 
and  oitice  for  their  courtiership.  Marshal 
Bazaine  superseded  the  incapable  Leboeuf 
in  the  supreme  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
Emperor  himself  now  saw  clearly  that  the 
conflict  was  to  end  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
The  discoveries  which  he  had  made,  since 
his  arrivjil  at  iletz,  of  the  scandalous  con- 
duct both  of  soldiers  and  officers,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  usual  behaviour  of  the 
French  army  under  reverses,  must  have 
prepared  his  mind  for  the  impending  catas- 
trophe. He  made  no  attempt  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  troops,  and  both  at 
Metz  and  at  Paris  affairs  were  conducted 
as  if  no  Emperor  existed.  Owing  to  the 
state  of  his  health  he  had  become  physically 
incapable  of  active  exertion.  His  mind,  it 
was  alleged,  had  become  gloomy  and  -un- 
settled, and  he  was  constantly  complaining 
of  having  been  misled  and  betrayed. 

Bazaine  now  took  up  a  position  before 
Metz,  having  under  his  command  the  four 
corps  which  had  fallen  back  from  tlie  Saar- 
briick  frontier,  strengthened  by  a  detach- 
ment which  Marshal  Canrobert  had  brought 
up  from  Chalons.  His  forces  thus  collected 
amounted  to  about  130,000.  On  the  13th 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  followed  the 
retreating  French  forces  to  the  Moselle, 
was  before  him  with  250,000  men.  On 
the  14th  the  German  vanguard  belonging 
to  the  division  under  General  Steinmetz 
came  up  with  the  three  corps  of  Decaen. 
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Frossard,  aud  L'Admiraiilt,  near  Courcelles, 
while  they  were  crossing  the  Moselle.  A 
sharp  contest  ensued,  in  which  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory,  but  the  result  was 
that  the  French  were  forced  from  a  slightly 
intrenched  position  back  to  the  cover  of 
the  outworks  of  Metz.  Bazaine,  now  grow- 
ing anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Emperor, 
persuaded  him  to  quit  the  army,  and  along 
with  his  son  to  start  for  Chalons  by  Ver- 
dun. The  emperor  succeeded  in  reaching 
his  destination,  though  he  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  on 
the  way  thither. 

The  greater  part  of  the  German  forces 
had  crossed  the  Moselle  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
twenty  miles  higher  np  the  river  than  Metz, 
with  the  view  of  getting  between  Bazaine's 
army  and  Paris.  If  the  jNIarshal  had  been 
lit  for  his  post,  and  could  have  trusted  his 
troops,  he  should  at  once  have  struck  boldly 
at  the  invading  army  while  thus  extended, 
but  instead  of  adopting  this  course  he  began 
a  retreat  to  Verdun.  On  the  16th  the  head 
of  the  French  column  was  intercepted  by 
the  3rd  Prussian  Corps  at  ilars-la-Tour, 
and  a  bloody  battle  of  twelve  hours'  dura- 
tion ensued.  The  Germans  admitted  a 
loss  of  16,000  men;  but  they  succeeded  in 
arresting  Bazaine's  retreat  westward,  and 
next  day  he  fell  back  to  a  strong  position 
at  Gravelotte,  where  the  two  roads  from 
Verdun  to  Metz  unite,  five  miles  westward 
of  the  latter  fortress.  He  immediately 
began  to  strengthen  his  position,  and  was 
busy  intrenching  when  he  was  assailed  by 
the  enemy  on  the  18th  August,  at  Eezou- 
ville.  They  succeeded  in  storming  his  lines 
by  direct  assault,  but  with  a  loss  of  life 
almost  unparalleled.  Several  regiments,  aud 
indeed  the  whole  ord  Corps,  were  nearly 
annihilated.  But  in  the  end  Bazaine  was 
fairly  shut  iip  within  the  works  around 
iletz.  Barracks  were  immediately  con- 
structed of  timber  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  besiegers.  A  telegraph  was  carried 
round  the  whole  of  the  investing  camp,  and 
a  railroad  was  formed  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  works  to    connect   the   lines  of 


operation.  Meanwhile  the  Crown  Prince 
had  descended  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Vosges  into  Lorraine.  He  detached  his 
Baden  contingent  to  blockade  Strasburg 
and  to  make  preparations  for  an  active 
siege,  and  a  portion  of  his  Bavarian  troops 
was  detached  to  blockade  Bitsche  and  Phals- 
bourg  and  other  hill  forts  in  his  rear.  The 
Crown  Prince  had  at  first  intended  to 
co-operate  with  the  forces  iinder  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  Steinmetz ;  but  as 
this  was  now  unnecessary  he  turned  towards 
Paris,  supported  by  a  detachment  from 
Prince  Charles'  army.  The  King  followed 
him,  and  on  the  25th  he  joined  the  Crown 
Prince  at  Bar-le-Duc ;  but  already,  three 
days  before  this,  the  French  camp  at 
Chalons  had  broken  up. 

After  his  signal  defeat  at  "Worth  Mac- 
Mahon  had  retired  continuously  on  Chalons, 
bringing  with  him  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
amounting  to  only  15,000  disheartened  men. 
De  Failly  had  abandoned  the  frontier  in 
haste  and  retreated  to  the  depot  at  Chalons. 
So  also  did  Douaj-,  who  came  in  from  Bel- 
fort.  ^Vhen  tliese  various  contingents  had 
joined  him  MacMahon  had  80,000  men 
under  his  command,  and  he  was  promised 
additional  reinforcements  from  Paris  where- 
with to  protect  the  direct  road  to  the  capital. 
But  the  new  Minister,  Palikao,  and  his 
Council  at  Paris,  from  political  motives, 
had  formed  the  preposterous  project  of 
ordering  ]\IacMahon  to  make  a  desjjerate 
effort  to  join  Bazaine  by  Sedan  and  Mont- 
medy,  and  thus  bringing  the  united  armies 
down  on  the  rear  of  tlie  Crown  Prince, 
to  cut  him  off  from  his  communications 
with  the  forces  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  and  with  Germany. 

The  Emperor  stated  in  his  pamphlet  of 
Wilhelmshohe  that  this  movement  was 
undertaken  in  opposition  to  his  own  better 
judgment,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
strongly-expressed  opinion  of  the  Regency 
at  Paris.  Marshal  MacMahon  also  disap- 
proved of  the  project,  but  he  had  not  suth- 
cient  resolution  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  received  from 
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tlie  capital.  The  new  Ministers  had  very 
unwisely  led  the  citizens  to  expect  that 
this  movement  would  be  successful,  and 
they  assured  the  General  that  every  facility 
was  afforded  for  it  by  the  railroad  from 
Mezi^res  to  Thiunville,  which  should  carry 
him  stores  and  more  men.  The  scheme, 
however,  never  had  a  chance  of  success, 
and  it  was  carried  out  in  a  way  which 
could  only  terminate  in  disgraceful  failure. 
MacMahou  set  out  from  Eethel  on  the  24th 
of  August,  but  so  dilatory  were  his  move- 
ments that  his  army  spent  seven  days  in 
marching  from  Eheims  to  Sedan,  a  distance 
of  only  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The 
German  army  of  the  Meuse,  80,000  strong, 
under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  blocked 
the  passage  of  the  French  down  that  valley, 
and  on  the  20th  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia, having  received  intelligence  of  Mac- 
Mahon's  movements,  turned  northwards  to 
Grand  Pre  and  Varennes  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  him.  MacMahon's  army 
marched  in  two  columns.  Tlie  left  was  to 
pass  the  Meuse  at  Sedan,  the  right  was  to 
march  by  Beaumont  on  Mouzon,  the  next 
passage  higher  up  the  river.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  one  of  De  Failly's  divisions 
was  shamefully  surprised  in  its  camp  at 
Beaumont,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  by 
the  Bavarians,  and  tied  in  disorder  towards 
the  river.  They  were  hotly  pursued  and 
dreadfully  cut  up  before  they  reached  Mou- 
zon. De  Failly  himself  fell  in  the  action.  On 
the  same  day  MacMahon,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  was  attacked  between  Mouzon 
and  Moulins,  six  miles  from  Carignan.  After 
a  stubborn  and  protracted  resistance,  the 
French  were  driven  back  to  Vaux  and  Ca- 
rignan, losing  twenty-three  guns  and  oOOO 
prisoners,  besides  a  large  number  of  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  following  day  some 
severe  fighting  took  place  near  the  village 
of  Bazeilles,  in  which  the  Prussians  had 
again  the  advantage,  and  compelled  the 
French  to  fall  back  upon  the  little  fortress 
of  Sedan. 

On  the  1st  of  September  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Sedan,  which  terminated  in 


the  complete  destruction  of  the  French 
army.  It  was  drawn  up  in  a  semicircle  on 
the  east  of  the  Meuse,  with  Sedan  as  the 
centre.  The  right  rested  on  the  river  at 
Bazeilles.  The  other  divisions  were  sta- 
tioned at  Givonne,  La  Chapelle,  Illy,  and 
Floing,  and  the  left  wing  was  placed  on 
the  Meuse  north  of  Sedan.  The  French 
amounted  to  110,000  men  of  all  arms,  but 
were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Germans, 
who  had  220,000  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Their  great  superiority  in  numbers 
as  well  as  in  spirit  emboldened  Von  Moltke 
to  dispense  with  reserves,  and  to  throw  his 
whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  one 
corps,  in  a  vast  circle  round  the  French 
position — '  a  tactical  performance,'  says  a 
military  critic  of  the  battle,  '  fully  justified 
by  the  event,  but  which,  against  any  but 
ill-led  and  very  disheartened  troops,  should 
have  been  the  ruin  of  the  assailants.'  The 
battle  began,  amid  a  dense  fog  at  an  early 
hour  in  ^the  morning,  with  the  attack  of 
the  Bavarians  on  the  village  of  Bazeilles. 
They  met  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  which 
lasted  the  whole  day.  The  village  had  to 
be  taken  house  by  house,  and  though  the 
assailants  were  in  the  end  successful,  they 
lost  a  much  greater  number  of  men  than 
the  defenders.  The  King  of  Prussia,  ac- 
companied by  ^^on  Moltke  and  Bismarck, 
took  his  station  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  hill 
to  the  west  of  Sedan,  which  commanded  a 
complete  view  of  the  battle-held.  The  cpn- 
flict  had  by  this  time  become  general,  and 
though  the  French  fought  gallantly,  the 
Germans,  by  dint  of  their  vast  numbers 
and  superior  artillery,  gradually  gained 
ground.  MacMahon,  who  had  ridden  out 
towards  Bazeilles,  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  and  the  command  of  his  army 
was  transferred  to  General  Wimpffen.  Posi- 
tion after  position  was  carried,  and  though 
the  deep  and  wooded  ravines  between  the 
villages  favoured  the  defence,  '  the  fiery 
circle,'  as  King  William  wrote  to  his  Queen, 
'  drew  gradually  closer  round  Sedan.  The 
violent  resistance  of  the  enemy  began  to 
slacken  by  degrees,  which  wo  could  see  by 
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tlie  broken  battalions  that  were  hurriedly 
retreating  from  tlie  woods  and  villages.' 
The  retreat  of  the  Frencli  in  many  cases 
became  a  flight.  The  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  rushed  pell-mell  into  Sedan,  where 
all  was  wild  confusion.  Waggons  and  miU- 
tary  stores  blocked  up  the  streets,  and 
horses  were  running  masterless  among 
struggling  crowds  of  soldiers  and  citizens. 
The  Bavarians,  who  had  by  this  time  over- 
come all  resistance  at  Bazeilles,  were  vigor- 
ously attacking  Balan,  a  subnrb  of  the 
town  outside  the  fortifications,  and  tlie 
Prussian  guns,  which  had  been  brought 
forward  to  the  heights  that  command  Sedan, 
were  throwing  shells  into  the  town,  which 
was  speedily  in  flames.  At  this  crisis 
General  Wimpffen  made  a  determined  effort 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  German  lines, 
but  only  2000  or  3000  of  his  demoralized 
and  disheartened  troops  could  be  induced 
to  follow  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  hopeless  attempt.  King  William 
now  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  sent 
Colonel  Von  Bronsart,  an  officer  of  the 
staff,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand  the 
capitulation  of  the  army  and  the  fortress. 
On  asking  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  he 
was  unexpectedly  introduced  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Emperor,  who  wished  to  give 
him  a  letter  for  the  King,  but  ultimately 
sent  it  by  his  Adjutant-General,  Eeille. 
The  letter  was  to  the  following  effect: — 
'  Not  having  been  able  to  die  at  the  head  of 
my  troops,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  place 
my  sword  in  the  hands  of  your  Majesty.' 
The  King  replied  as  follows : — '  Kegretting 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  meet,  I 
accept  the  sword  of  your  Majesty ;  and  I 
pray  you  to  name  one  of  your  officers  pro- 
vided with  full  power  to  treat  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  army  which  has  so 
bravely  fought  under  your  command.' 

Next  morning  a  capitulation  was  signed 
by  which  the  whole  French  army,  number- 
ing 84,450  men,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Besides,  28,000  soldiers, 
twenty-eight  eagles,  and  twenty-five  pieces 
of   artillery  were  captured  in  the  battle. 


About  1.5,000  of  the  French  troops  had 
been  pushed  beyond  the  frontier  into  Bel- 
gium, and  had  laid  down  their  arms  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  neutrality. 
About  3.30  field-pieces,  150  heavy  guns, 
seventy  mitrailleuses,  10,000  horses,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  war  material  became 
the  spoil  of  the  victors. 

The  fallen  Emperor's  first  meeting  was 
with  Bismarck  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  of  the  2nd.  On  the  road  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Prussian  Premier  at  Don- 
chery,  a  small  village  near  Sedan,  he  was  met 
by  the  Count,  M'ho  conducted  him  to  tlie 
cottage  of  a  handloom  weaver.  They  seated 
themselves  on  two  chairs  ou  the  plot  of 
ground  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  discussed 
the  exigencies  of  the  crisis.  Bismarck  intro- 
duced the  question  of  peace,  but  the  Em- 
peror replied  that  he  had  no  power-.  He 
had  surrendered  himself  as  an  individual, 
but  he  could  not  make  terms.  Upon  the 
Empress  as  Regent  and  her  Ministers  the 
business  of  negotiation  must  devolve. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an  inter- 
view between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his 
captive  took  place  at  the  Chateau  of  Belle- 
vue,  near  Sedan.  After  it  was  over  King 
William  telegraphed  to  his  Queen : — 

'  What  a  thrilling  moment  that  of  my  meeting 
with  Napoleon !  He  wa,s  cast  dovra,  but  dignified. 
I  gave  him  Wilhelm.shohe,  near  Cassel,  as  the 
place  where  he  will  stay.  Our  meeting  took  place 
in  a  small  castle  in  front  of  the  western  glacis  of 
Sedan.  From  thence  I  rode  through  the  ranks  of 
our  army  round  Sedan.  The  reception  by  the 
troops  thou  mayest  imagine.    It  is  indescribable.' 

The  Emperor  proceeded  at  once  to  his 
destination.  He  passed  the  Saturday  night 
at  Bouiller,  and  went  next  day  by  railway 
to  Verviers.  He  did  not  court,  but  at  the 
same  time  did  not  shun,  the  observation  of 
the  people,  and  behaved  throughout  with 
calmness  and  self-possession. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Sedan, 
the  most  signal  and  discreditable  that  ever 
befel  a  nation  who  thought  their  soldiers 
invincible,  and  the  surrender  of  a  Marshal 
of  France  with  100,000  men,  to  say  nothing 
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of  tlie  capture  of  the  Emperor,  were  the 
result  of  the  incompetency  and  negligence 
of  the  French  Generals  and  the  undisci- 
plined and  demoralized  state  of  the  men. 

'I  had  observed,'  says  Captain  Jeaimerod, 
'  that  tlie  number  of  stragglers  was  enormous,  and 
I  continually  met  soldiers  who  did  not  know 
■where  their  regiments  were.  I  had  seen  men  and 
officers  disabled  by  wounds  wliieli  French  soldiers 
of  other  days  would  have  despised.  I  had  re- 
marked how  untidy  and  careless  the  men  were 
allowed  to  be  about  their  dress  and  equipments. 
These  things,  slight,  but  significant  to  a  military 
eye,  liad  caused  me,  no  doubt,  some  misgivings  as 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  success  we  had  a  right  to 
expect.  I  saw  also  how  prone  French  officers 
were  to  avoid  the  fatigues  of  long  marches  and  the 
discomfort  of  bivouacs.  I  remember  how  often 
I  have  traversed  the  French  lines  at  the  dead  of 
night  and  at  early  dawn,  and  never  heard  a  chal- 
lenge, never  came  across  a  French  vidette,  never 
have  ftillen  in  with  a  party  of  scouts.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  officers  spend  the  time 
that  ought  to  have  been  given  to  their  men  in 
cafds  or  in  poor  village  inns.  Often  even  officers 
of  the  staff  seemed  to  neglect  their  duties  for 
paltry  amusements,  showing  themselves  ignorant 
sometimes  even  of  the  name  of  tlie  department  in 
which  they  were,  so  that  I  liave  known  a  French 
General  obliged  to  ask  his  way  from  peasants  at 
the  meeting  of  two  roads.  I  struggled  long  against 
all  this  kind  of  evidence,  but  the  end  is  only  too 
clear.  Painful  it  is  to  me,  but  I  am  bound  to 
declare  my  belief  tliat  any  further  effort  France 
may  make  will  only  cause  useless  bloodshed,  and 
that  a  means  of  escape  from  her  peril  must  now 
be  sought  otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms.' 

Count  Palikao,  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  practice  of  French  rulers,  had  substi- 
tuted for  a  true  account  of  the  events  of  a 
campaign  which  had  proved  so  disastrous 
to  France  a  series  of  encouraging  fictions. 
The  battles  •which  ended  with  tlie  retreat 
of  Bazaine  into  Metz  were  represented  as 
brilliant  French  victories,  and  during  the 
march  of  MacMalion's  army  to  relieve  the 
Marshal  the  Legislative  Body  were  assured 
that  a  splendid  victory  might  be  confidently 
expected.  When  at  last  the  fatal  news  of 
the  capitulation  at  Sedan  reached  Paris,  it 
became  necessary  to  confess  that  a  disaster 
had  occurred;  but  the  full  truth  was  not 
even  then  disclosed,  and  the  Minister  of 
War  led  the  Chambers  to  believe  that  only 


40,000  men  had  surrendered.  The  truth 
could  not  be  long  concealed,  however,  and 
the  presentiment  that  the  abandonment  of 
Bazaine  would  involve  a  revolution  at  Paris, 
which  had  induced  the  Count  to  impel 
jNIacMahon  to  his  desperate  adventure,  was 
realized  without  delay.  On  the  4th  of 
September,  while  the  Legislative  Body 
were  discussing  the  proposal  of  M.  Thiers 
to  appoint  a  Commission  for  the  govern- 
ment and  defence  of  the  countr}',  their  hall 
was  invaded  by  a  mob  headed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guards  on  duty  at  the  door.  They 
demanded  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty  and  the  immediate  proclamation  of 
a  republic.  All  attempts  at  restoring  order 
were  vain.  The  greater  number  of  the 
Deputies  Cjuitted  the  Chamber,  and  the 
ringleaders  of  the  mob,  along  with  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
declared  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor 
and  proclaimed  a  republic  under  a  Pro- 
visional ^o'^'ernment,  consisting,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Thiers,  who  refused  to 
accept  office,  of  the  Deputies  for  Paris. 
General  Trocliu  was  appointed  President, 
Jules  Favre  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Gambetta  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
No  resistance  was  offered;  Palikao  and  his 
colleagues  took  to  flight,  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  was  plundered  by  the  National 
Guards  and  ^Mobiles,  and  the  Empress, 
threatened  by  the  rabble,  robbed  by  her 
attendants,  and  deserted  by  her  courtiers, 
with  difficulty  made  her  escape  to  England. 
The  republic  was  proclaimed  also  at  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  ]\Iarseilles,  and  other  provincial 
towns.  'The  fickle  populace,  intoxicated 
with  joy  at  the  proclamation  of  the  republic, 
danced  like  maniacs  over  tlie  grave  of  the 
national  honour,  even  while  100,000  French 
soldiers  were  defiling  before  their  con- 
querors, and,  like  spiteful  children,  stabbed 
the  pictures  and  broke  the  busts  of  the  man 
who,  whatever  might  be  his  faults,  had  con- 
ferred innumerable  benefits  on  Paris.' 

Thus  the  Second  Empire  crumbled  into 
dust,  M-ithout  a  hand  being  lifted  in  its  de- 
fence.    All  the  familiar  instances  of  fallen 
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greatness  with  which  it  is  customary  to 
'poiut  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale'  fall  short 
of  the  sudden  and  disastrous  termination  of 
the  career  of  the  ruler  of  France.  Very 
rarely  has  any  one  ever  fallen  from  a  posi- 
tion so  elevated  and  seemingly  so  secure  to 
a  depth  of  humiliation  so  abject  and  pro- 
found by  a  process  so  speedy  and  irresistible. 
However  criminal  the  means  by  which  he 
rose  to  imperial  power,  or  questionable 
the  arts  by  which  he  sustained  himself 
on  the  throne,  or  selfish  the 'objects  at 
which  he  aimed,  and  indefensible  his  con- 
duct in  plunging  his  subjects  into  that 
war  which  proved  so  ruinous  both  to  him 
and  to  them,  a  fall  so  sudden  and  irre- 
trievable could  not  but  excite  commisera- 
tion. It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  on  the 
fallen  Emperor.  No  small  share  of  the 
obloquy  rests  on  the  other  party  in  the  con- 
test. Their  hands  were  not  clean.  But 
the  French  people  themselves  were  largely 
to  blame  for  the  war  and  its  results.  The 
lust  of  conquest  and  national  aggrandize- 
ment manifested  by  all  parties — Orleanists, 
Bonapartists,  and  Eepublicans  of  every  hue 
— and  their  insatiable  vanity,  had  for  three 
centuries  led  them  to  undertake  protracted 
and  bloody  wars,  and  invasions  of  the 
territory  of  their  neighbours,  and  even 
of  far-distant  nations  with  whom  they 
had  no  ground  of  quarrel.  The  fallen 
Emperor  undoubtedly  was  largely  respons- 
ible for  the  unjustifiable  and  sanguinary 
war  with  Germany,  but  he  could  not  have 
effected  his  purpose  unless  he  had  been 
supported  by  the  mass  of  his  subjects.  His 
object  was  to  strengthen  his  tottering 
throne  and  to  give  stability  to  his  dynasty, 
as  well  as  to  gratify  his  ambition  and 
revenge  his  diplomatic  defeat;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  returned 
victorious  from  the  war,  and  had  succeeded 
in  extending  the  frontiers  of  his  king- 
dom, he  would  have  been  welcomed  with 
acclamation  by  those  who  after  his  fall 
loaded  him  with  reproaches.  It  was  to  the 
restless  vanity  and  thirst  for  glory  and  lust 


of  conquest  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
especially  of  the  Parisians,  as  much  as  to 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  their  ruler,  that 
this  desolating  war  and  its  terrible  results 
were  owing.  The  guilt  rests  on  them  no 
less  than  on  him,  and  in  the  result  they 
as  well  as  he  'rewarded  evil  to  them- 
selves,' and  were  made  to  'eat  of  the  fruit 
of  their  own  doings.' 

It  is  an  act  of  bare  justice  to  remember 
in  his  disasters  the  good  Louis  Napoleon  did 
or  attempted  to  do,  and  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter.  It  is  undeniable  that 
under  his  rule  France  enjoyed  a  large 
amount  of  prosperity.  He  spent  millions 
of  money  in  the  country,  but  quitted  it 
a  poor  man.  Paris  was  indebted  to  him 
for  its  reconstructions  and  vast  improve- 
ments. His  foreign  policy  was  not  dis- 
interested or  judicious,  but  to  him  it  was 
mainly  owing  that  Italy  is  united  and  free. 
One  leading  principle  of  his  policy  was  a 
cordial  alliance  with  Britain.  Of  all  the 
rulers  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  France 
he  was  our  best  ally.  But  as  regards  his 
own  country  his  government  was  founded 
in  its  origin  on  a  combination  of  force 
and  fraud,  and  was  throughout  an  example 
of  right  based  only  upon  power.  During 
his  whole  reign  the  French  nation  was 
really  under  despotic  rule.  The  Imperial 
Court  was  tainted  with  the  worst  vices  of  a 
corrupt  civilization,  and  set  an  example  of 
profuse  luxury  which  was  closely  copied  by 
the  whole  circle  of  IMinisters  and  official 
persons.  The  system  which  thus  prevailed 
was  adverse  to  public  honesty  and  fatal  to 
public  spirit.  On  the  surface  all  was  gor- 
geou.s,  but  all  beneath  was  unsound.  The 
Emperor  was  directly  responsible  for  this 
evil  influence,  and  for  the  corruption  which 
is  the  natural  fruit  of  despotism,  where  the 
free  and  wholesome  air  of  public  opinion 
can  never  penetrate — that  corruption  which, 
flowing  directly  from  the  throne,  permeated 
every  department  of  government  and  every 
class  of  society,  and  was  one  main  cause 
of  the  Emperor's  ruin.  Having  sown  the 
wind  he  reaped  the  whirlwind. 
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Tlie  Germans  resolve  to  continae  the  War — Their  objects  — General  disapproval  of  their  policy — Position  of  the  French 
Forces — Visit  of  JI.  Thiers  to  tlie  various  European  C"urts — Failure  of  the  attempt  tu  arrange  an  armistice — 
Surrender  of  Toul  and  Strasburg— Conduct  of  Bazaine— Smxendcr  of  lletz— Activity  of  Gambetta — Organization  of 
new  French  armies — Victory  at  Baccon — Energetic  measures  of  General  D'Aurelle — Sortie  of  General  Trochu — Opera- 
tions on  the  Loire — German  modes  of  warfare — Enorinous  requisitions  — Bm-ning  of  villages — Shocking  oru"lties  on 
women  and  children — Execution  of  Francs-tireurs  and  Feasants— Bismarck's  excuses — Sufferings  of  the  besiegers  and 
of  the  citizens  of  Paris — Dispersion  of  the  forces  outside  the  city — Bourbaki's  army — Failure  of  the  final  sortie — 
Capitulation  of  Paris — Election  of  an  Assembly — M.  Thiers  appointed  Chief  of  the  Executive — Terms  of  peace  — 
Disapproval  of  their  severity — Impolicy  of  the  treatment  of  France  by  the  Germans. 


The  aew  Government  aud  the  Eepublican 
party  seem  to  have  cherished  the  notion 
that  after  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor, 
who  was  the  responsible  promoter  of  the 
war,  the  Germans  would  be  willing  to 
accept  an  ample  pecuniary  indemnity  for 
the  sacrifices  which  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  to  conclude  an  honourable  and  not 
humiliating  peace  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Some  phrases  in  one  of  the  pro- 
clamations of  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
interpreted  into  a  statement  that  he  had 
made  war,  not  against  France,  but  against 
the  Imperial  dynasty.  The  war,  it  was 
alleged,  was  not  the  war  of  the  French 
people — its  sins  and  its  disasters  alike  were 
attributable  to  the  deposed  and  captive 
Emperor;  and  now  tliat  the  invader,  who 
had  sought  to  outrage  the  national  rights 
and  territory  of  the  Germans,  was  a  prisoner 
in  their  own  hands,  and  disowned  by  his 
own  countrymen,  hostilities  ought  forthwith 
to  cease.  The  Germans,  however,  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  accept  the  plea  which 
sought  to  exonerate  the  French  people  by 
laying  all  the  blame  on  their  ruler.  Mag- 
nanimity was  at  no  time  a  characteristic  of 
the  Prussian  sovereigns.  Their  kingdom 
had  been  almost  entirely  made  up  of  pro- 
vinces which  they  had  acquired  from  their 
neighbours  by  force  or  fraud.  It  was  not 
at  all  likely  that  they  would  lose  such  a 
favourable  opportunity,  when  France  lay 
apparently  helpless  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
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invader,  of  making   coveted   additions   to 
their  teiTitories. 

The  objects  at  which  they  aimed  were 
speedily  avowed.  Bismarck,  in  a  circular- 
letter  to  the  foreign  representatives  of  the 
Prussian  Court,  declared  that — 

'  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  German  Govern- 
ments aud  German  people  demands  that  Germany 
shall  be  protected  by  better  boundaries  than  we 
have  had  hitherto  against  the  dangers  and  violence 
we  have  experienced  from  all  French  Governments 
for  centuries.  As  long  as  France  remains  in  pos- 
session of  Strashurg  and  Lletz,  so  long  is  its  often- 
sive  power  strategically  stronger  than  our  de- 
fensive, so  far  as  all  South  Germany  and  North 
Germany  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  are  con- 
cerned. Strashurg  in  possession  of  France  is  a 
gate  always  wide  open  for  attack  on  South  Ger- 
many. In  the  hands  of  Germany  Strashurg  and 
Metz  obtain  a  defensive  character.' 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Jules  Favre,-the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  had  anticipated 
this  demand  by  declaring  in  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  French  representatives  at 
foreign  Courts,  'We  will  not  cede  either 
an  inch  of  our  territory  or  a  stone  of  our 
fortresses.'  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  war  was  to  proceed,  aud  that,  as  Jules 
Favre  said,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  resolved 
'  to  give  to  the  world  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  cruel  spectacle  of  two  nations 
destroying  one  another,  and  in  forgetfulness 
of  humanity,  reason,  and  science  heaping 
corpse  upon  corpse  and  ruin  upon  ruin.' 

The  approval  and  sympathy  of  Britain, 
and  indeed  of  Europe,  had  up  to  this  period 
26 
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been  given  to  the  Germans,  who  bad  been 
assailed  by  the  French  Emperor  when  will- 
ing to  remain  at  peace  with  him.  But  the 
tide  of  public  feeling  henceforth  ran  strong 
against  them.  In  his  address  to  the  French 
nation,  on  crossing  the  frontier  after  the 
battles  of  Spicheren  and  Forbach,  the  Prus- 
sian King  declared  that  he  made  war  not 
on  the  French  nation,  but  on  the  French 
army.  But  now  he  proclaimed  that  the 
quarrel  of  Germany  was  with  France,  and 
France  alone.  Not  content  with'  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  invader,  and  overthrow- 
ing his  dynasty,  he  now  resolved  to  carry 
on  a  war  of  conquest  against  the  French 
people.  Instead  of  pressing  the  contest  to 
the  last  extremity,  the  victorious  monarch, 
as  soon  as  he  had  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
invasion  and  taken  the  invader  himself 
prisoner,  might  very  well  have  set  a  noble 
example  for  the  world  to  admire  and  other 
kings  to  imitate.  If  he  had  stayed  the 
march  of  his  armies,  saying  to  his  conquered 
enemy,  '  You  invaded  my  country ;  I  will 
do  yours  no  such  wrong ;  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  no  more  blood  shall  be  shed,  no 
more  wars  made,  no  more  widows  created, 
no  more  innocent  children  reduced  to  or- 
phanage, no  more  happy  homes  desolated,' 
he  would  have  won  a  nobler  place  than 
perhaps  any  king  holds  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory. But  the  King  of  Prussia  thought  fit 
to  follow  a  course  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  and  hereditary  policy 
of  his  house,  which  for  centuries  has  been 
notorious  for  its  grasping  ambition,  greed, 
selfishness,  and  perfidy.  From  lust  of  con- 
quest, thirst  for  territorial  aggrandizement, 
and  the  desire  to  humble  an  ancient  enemy, 
he  persisted  in  carrying  on  a  wcr  which  in- 
flicted the  most  tremendous  losses  on  his  own 
people  as  well  as  on  his  enemies,  demoral- 
ized his  subjects  as  well  as  drained  his 
country  of  its  best  blood,  and  which  turned 
against  him  the  moral  feeling  of  the  world. 
'  Justifying  his  purpose  by  a  pretext  which 
had  not  even  the  merit  of  plausibility.  King 
William  decreed  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  with  its  bloodshed  and  all  its  accom- 


paniments of  unutterable  hoiTor,  such  as 
the  burning  of  Bazeilles  and  Ablis,  for  the 
avowed  object  of  uniting  to  Germany,  in 
an  enforced  and  detested  bond,  populations 
who  are  enthusiastically  French.'* 

Had  the  invaders  foreseen  the  resistance 
they  were  to  encounter  from  the  capital,  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  if  they  would  not 
have  offered  after  Sedan  terms  of  peace 
which  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
French.  But  the  Prussian  monarch  and 
his  Prime  Minister  seem  to  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  France  was  helpless 
beneath  the  iron  heel  of  her  enemy,  and 
that  the  capital,  almost  stripped  of  regular 
troops,  would  surrender  on  the  appearance 
of  their  victorious  forces  before  it.  They 
speedily  found,  however,  that  in  laying 
siege  to  the  city  they  had  undertaken  an 
enterprise  which  would  tax  their  skill  and 
resources  to  the  uttermost.  Paris  was  de- 
termined to  resist  to  the  last  extremity. 
'  After  the  fort.s,'  said  M.  Jules  Favre, '  we 
have  tlie  ramparts,  after  the  ramparts  we 
have  the  barricades,'  and  if  Paris  succumbed 
'  France  should  avenge  her.' 

Four  or  five  days  after  the  capitulation 
at  Sedan  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
accompanied  by  the  king,  began  an  unop- 
posed march  upon  Paris.  Hasty  measures 
had  previously  been  taken  for  furnishing 
the  city  with  provisions.  The  roads  and 
railways  in  the  neighbourhood  were  broken 
up,  and  all  the  scattered  troops  witliin 
reach  were  collected  to  assist  in  the  defence, 
together  with  large  detachments  of  Mobile 
Guards  from  the  provinces,  and  with  the 

"  The  feeling  of  our  own  nation,  and  indeed  of 
all  European  nations,  was  well  exjiressed  in  some 
lines  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

'Oh  sharae  upon  your  colours  I  shame 
Upon  the  vaunted  German  name! 
What  if  he  dealt  the  foremost  blow — 
Vour  old  hereditary  foe! 
What  if  his  rash  unchastened  hand 
Lit  up  the  war-tires  in  your  land — 
Can  all  your  pedants,  all  your  schools. 
Teach  you  no  newer,  better  rules 
Than  thus  to  answer  wrong  with  wrong? 
To  preach  the  gospel  of  the  strong? 
And  to  the  end  perpetuate 
The  bitter  legacy  of  hate?* 
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able-bodied  part  of  the  city  population. 
On  the  loth  of  September  General  Troehu 
held  a  grand  review  of  the  National  Guards 
and  Mobiles.  From  200,000  to  300,000 
men  were  drawn  up  for  inspection.  An  or- 
der of  the  day  was  issued  stating  that  70,000 
men  would  be  required  for  daily  service  on 
the  ramparts.  The  Provisional  Government 
determined  to  remain  in  Paris  after  de- 
spatching two  of  their  number  to  establish 
a  Supplementary  Government  at  Tours. 
On  the  19  th  the  German  troops,  from 
200,000  to  230,000  in  number,  took  up 
their  appointed  positions  and  completed 
the  investment  of  the  city.  The  communi- 
cation between  Paris  and  the  rest  of  France 
then  ceased. 

Though  the  supply  of  able-bodied  men 
was  amply  sufficient  to  garrison  the  city, 
there  were  at  first  no  arms  to  put  into  their 
hands,  and  there  was  a  want  of  ofBcers 
to  organize  and  train  them.  They  were 
especially  deficient  in  field  artillery.  The 
arming  of  the  motley  force  under  General 
Troehu  could,  of  course,  only  be  gradually 
effected.  The  guns  had  to  be  cast,  and  the 
horses  and  gunners  trained,  and  until  this 
was  effected  sorties  in  force,  on  which  the 
defence  mainly  depended,  could  not  be 
undertaken.  Meanwhile  the  famous  forti- 
fications of  Paris,  constructed  thirty  years 
before,  were  of  great  service  in  keeping  the 
besiegers  at  a  distance.  They  consisted 
first  of  a  continiious  rampart  more  than 
seventy  feet  wide,  faced  with  a  wall  or 
scarp  thirty  feet  high,  having  a  ditch  in 
front  twenty  feet  deep,  the  circuit  of  which 
measures  twenty-four  miles.  Outside,  at 
distances  from  the  ramparts  varying  from 
one  to  three  or  four  miles,  is  a  chain  of 
fifteen  forts,  all  of  perfect  construction,  the 
smallest  being  capable  of  holding  4000 
men.     A  military  critic  says — • 

'  The  works  themselves  are  models  of  their  kind, 
They  are  constructed  not  so  much  for  passive  as 
for  active  defence.  The  garrison  of  Paris  is 
expected  to  come  out  into  the  open,  to  use  the  forts 
as  supporting  points  for  its  flanks,  and  by  constant 
sallies  on  a  large  scale,  to  render  impossible  a 


regular  siege  of  any  two  or  three  forts.  Thus, 
whilst  the  forts  protect  the  garrison  of  the  town 
from  a  too  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  gar- 
rison will  have  to  protect  the  forts  from  siege 
batteries  ;  it  will  constantly  have  to  destroy  the 
besiegers'  works.  Let  us  add  that  the  distance  of 
the  forts  from  the  ramparts  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  an  effective  bombardment  of  the  town 
until  two  or  three,  at  least,  of  the  forts  shall  have 
been  taken.  Let  us  further  add  that  the  forts  are 
at  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  both 
with  extremely  winding  courses,  and  with  a  strong 
range  of  hiUs  on  the  most  exposed  side.  The 
north-easteru  front  offers  great  natural  advantages, 
which  have  been  made  the  best  of  in  the  planning 
of  the  works.' 

The  only  organized  army  remaining  in 
France  after  the  surrender  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  was  shut  in  at  Metz,  under  Bazaine, 
and  consisted  of  150,000  men,  exclusive  of 
the  regular  garrison,  and  was  invested  by 
the  first  and  second  German  armies  under 
General  Manteuffel  and  Prince  Charles 
Frederick,  consisting  of  about  210,000  men, 
spread  over  a  circumference  of  twenty- 
seven  miles.  At  Strasburg  a  French  garri- 
son of  19,000  men  was  besieged  by  70,000 
Germans.  Toul,  which  commanded  the 
railroad  from  Nancy  by  Chalons  and  Eper- 
nay  to  Paris,  was  garrisoned  by  2000 
Mobiles.  Verdun,  on  the  Meuse,  wliich 
similarly  commanded  the  direct  railroad 
from  Metz,  passing  by  Piheims  and  Sois- 
sons,  to  Paris,  was  defended  by  Mobiles 
and  National  Guards.  Thionville,  Longwy, 
Montmedy,  and  Mezi^res,  all  held  Fre-nch 
garrisons  and  prevented  the  Germans  from 
using  the  railroad  passing  by  these  places 
to  PJreims  and  Paris.  Toul  and  Verdun 
were  besieged  and  the  other  fortresses  were 
blockaded.  The  blockades  of  Bitsche  and 
Phalsbourg  were  continued;  they  occupied 
about  18,000  German  troops. 

It  was  commonly  believed  in  Paris  that 
the  neutral  powers  would  offer  their  media- 
tion, and  the  British  Government  would 
willingly  have  promoted  overtures  for  peace, 
but  Bismarck  had  intimated  that  Germany 
and  France  alone  must  settle  the  terms  of 
a  pacification.  M.  Thiers  at  this  crisis 
undertook  to  visit  the  various  European 
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Courts,  beginning  with  London,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  the  Governments  to  interpose 
in  behalf  of  the  French  people ;  but  with- 
out effect.  The  Committee  of  Defence, 
deriving  their  authority  from  the  mob  of 
Paris,  had  no  power  to  bind  the  nation  to 
permanent  conditions  of  peace.  Their  in- 
tention was  to  convene  tlie  Electoral  Col- 
leges all  over  France,  in  order  to  choose  a 
Constituent  Assembly  which  could  establish 
the  government  of  the  country  on  a  legal 
basis.  Bismarck,  who  felt  fully  {he  diplo- 
matic difificulties  of  the  situation,  professed 
himself  anxious  to  facilitate  the  election  of 
an  Assembly  which  might  represent  the 
country ;  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  an  armistice.  In  an 
interview  with  the  French  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, M.  Jules  Favre,  Bismarck  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Toul  and  Strasburg,  and  as  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  to  meet  in  Paris, 
'  he  desired  to  have  the  forts  commanding 
the  capital — Mount  Valerian,  for  instance.' 
M.  Favre  justly  remarked,  '  that  it  would 
have  been  more  simple  to  have  asked  for 
Paris  at  once.'  He  peremptorily  refused 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  specified, 
though  the  two  fortresses  mentioned  were  on 
the  eve  of  capitulation,  and  he  says,  'I  took 
my  leave  expressing  to  him  my  conviction 
that  we  should  fight  as  long  as  we  could 
find  in  Paris  an  element  of  resistance.' 
The  French  Foreign  Minister  justly  re- 
marked that  his  mission  had  not  been  use- 
less, since  it  had  stripped  Prussia  of  the 
ambiguity  in  which  she  had  hitherto  en- 
veloped herself.  'She  had  declared  that 
she  only  attacked  Napoleon  and  his  soldiers, 
but  respected  the  nation.  Now,  however, 
when  the  Emperor  has  fallen  it  is  the 
nation  who  are  to  blame.  Eepublican  France 
is  regarded  as  more  hostile  than  even  the- 
Emperor  to  German  unity.'  The  war 
was  therefore  to  continue,  not  for  defence, 
but  for  conquest. 

The  Mobiles  who  composed  the  garrison 
of  Toul  held  out  most  obstinately,  but  were 
at  last  obliged  to  surrender  on  the  23rd  of 
September.  Four  days  later  Strasburg,  which 


had  suffered  terribly  from  the  bombardment 
of  the  enemy,  capitulated  after  a  siege  of 
forty-five  days,  andupwardsof  IT.OOOFrench- 
men  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  70,000 
Germans  were  liberated  to  take  part  in  the 
operations  carried  on  in  other  f)arts  of  the 
country.  Metz  still  held  out,  and  the  chance 
of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  war  now 
depended  mainly  on  the  firmness  and 
fidelity  of  Bazaine ;  but  both  were  doubt- 
ful. Since  the  proclamation  of  the  Eepub- 
lic  in  Paris,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
his  military  duty,  he  had  taken  part  in  an 
intrigue  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
the  Imperial  dynasty.  On  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober General  Boyes  arrived  at  Versailles 
on  a  confidential  mission  from  Marshal 
Bazaine,  and  about  the  same  time  General 
Bourbaki,  after  an  interview  with  the 
Prussian  General,  went  straight  to  England 
with  a  mysterious  message  to  the  Empress. 
It  afterwards  transpired  that  Bazaine  had 
concerted  with  the  Prussian  Government  a 
project  of  summoning  the  Senate  and  Legis- 
lative Body  to  meet  in  some  town  in  the 
north  of  France,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Empress  and  the  protection  of  his  army, 
to  establish  a  regency  on  behalf  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  to  negotiate  a  peace 
which  would  have  been  practically  dictated 
by  Bismarck.  This  preposterous  plot  was 
defeated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  Empress, 
who  prudently  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  at  present,  either  for  herself  or  her  sou, 
with  political  combinations  and  intrigues. 

Bazaine,  occupying  the  centre  of  a  circle 
with  150,000  troops,  and  with  every 
strategical  advantage  in  his  favour,  might 
have  forced  his  way  out  at  first  if  he 
had  made  a  resolute  and  well-planned 
effort  to  break  through  the  Prussian  cordon. 
But  he  lost  the  favourable  opportunity,  and 
his  subsequent  sallies  were  quite  ineffective. 
His  troops  began  to  be  straitened  for  pro- 
visions ;  sickness  broke  out  in  the  camp ; 
a  sjMrit  of  discontent  became  visible  among 
his  soldiers;  disorganization  crept  into  their 
ranks,  and  they  grew  spiritless  and  de- 
moralized.    At    length,   on    the    27th    of 
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October,  after  a  siege  of  ten  weeks,  the 
great  fortress  of  Metz  surrendered,  with 
the  three  Marslials,  Bazaine,  Canrobert, 
and  LebtX'uf,  witli  the  veteran  General 
Changarnier,  and  numerous  other  generals 
and  officers,  with  170,000  men,  and  all 
their  weapons,  stores,  and  materials,  includ- 
ing 2800  guns  and  40,000,000  francs.  The 
surrender  of  Metz,  which  set  at  liberty 
225,000  men,  whose  presence  was  urgently 
required  in  a  different  part  of  the  country, 
has  been  pronounced  '  the  most  calamitous 
event  for  France  of  this  most  calamitous 
war.'  It  appears  certain  that  if  Bazaine 
had  held  out  until  the  French  victory  of 
Baccon,  just  fifteen  days  longer,  which  a 
resolute  and  leal-hearted  general  would 
have  done,  the  Germans  must  have  raised 
the  siege  of  Paris. 

Bazaine  has  been  loudly  accused  of 
treachery,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  The  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life;  but  he 
succeeded  iu  making  his  escape  from  his 
prison,  and  has  since  lived  in  obscurity. 
He  was  certainly  an  inefficient  commander, 
quite  unfit  for  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  he  seems  to  have  attempted  to 
play  a  political  part  for  which  he  was  even 
more  unfit.  A  writer  who  was  iu  Metz 
during  the  siege  says: — 

'  After  Sedan  and  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  be- 
came evident  to  all  that  Marshal  Bazaine  refiLsed 
to  act  upon  the  aggressive.  He  would  not  com- 
promise himself  in  any  way — to  play  a  waiting 
game  was  his  ])olicy.  To  this  cause  alone  is  due 
the  abandonment  of  a  fortress  almost  impregnable, 
which  never  fired  a  shot  from  its  walls,  and  into 
which  no  shot  ever  fell ;  which  sent  away  an  army 
"vanquished  by  famine"  with  six  days'  full 
rations  ;  the  soldiers,  as  I  myself  saw,  handing  out 
from  their  fourgons  huge  portions  of  bacon  to  the 
people  as  they  were  led  away  into  captivity.' 

Others,  however,  ascribed  the  capitulation 
to  the  utter  want  of  discipline  among  officers 
and  men,  which  had  made  the  army  simply 
unmanageable.  No  general,  it  was  said, 
could  deliberately  betray  an  army  of  173,000 
men  to  an  army  of  200,000  if  they  did  not 


want  to  be  betrayed.  The  officers  spent 
their  time  in  discreditable  amusements  and 
luxury,  leaving  their  soldiers  to  starve  and 
grow  mutinous.  A  military  critic  remarks: 
— '  The  statement  of  IMarshal  Bazaine,  if 
correct,  that  when  he  surrendered  lie  had 
only  65,000  men  available  for  offensive 
operations,  supplies,  when  collated  with  the 
numbers  comprised  in  the  capitulation,  at 
once  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the 
soldiery  and  an  undeniable  excuse  for  their 
commander.' 

It  had  been  evident  from  the  first 
that  the  deliverance  of  the  capital  de- 
pended on  the  formation  without  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  such  an  army, 
properly  organized,  equipped,  and  pro- 
visioned, as  would  suffice,  in  co-operation 
with  the  garrison,  to  compel  the  besiegers 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In  the  provinces 
the  military  organization  of  each  depart- 
ment had  been  intrusted  to  the  leading 
Eepublioan  journalist  of  the  district,  and 
had,  in  most  cases,  been  very  inefficiently 
carried  out.  The  Red  Eepublicans  of  Lyons 
and  Marseilles  scarcely  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  and 
the  members  of  the  Supplementary  Govern- 
ment at  Tours  were  inert  and  useless.  But 
fresh  energy  was  infused  into  their  councils 
by  the  arrival  there,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
of  the  energetic  Minister,  Gambetta,  who 
had  made  his  way  out  of  Paris  in  a  balloon. 
He  was  received  by  the  people  with  fcud 
acclamations,  and  at  once  assumed  the  post 
of  Minister  of  War.  He  pushed  on  with  in- 
defatigable activity  the  formation  of  a  new 
national  army.  His  irrepressible  energy, 
sanguine  enthusiasm,  and  remarkable  talent 
for  organization  infused  new  and  vigorous 
life  into  the  measures  adopted  to  expel  the 
invaders  from  the  French  soil.  He  was 
now  virtually  dictator  of  France,  aud  flying 
about  the  country  like  a  meteor,  he  infused 
si^.ch  energy  into  the  defensive  measures 
that  the  formation  of  three  new  armies  was 
commenced  and  rapidly  effected.  Count 
Keratry  raised  forces  in  Brittany ;  Gen- 
eral Bourbaki  for  a  time  held  the  chief 
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command  in  the  North,  with  his  headquar- 
ters at  Lille;  Garibaldi,  who  sympathized 
strongly  with  the  French  people  in  their 
hour  of  adversity,  was  associated  with 
General  Gambler  in  the  Vosges.  The  main 
army,  called  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  con- 
sisting of  130,000  men,  was  placed  under 
General  D'Aurelle  des  Paladines,  a  Crimean 
veteran  and  a  strict  disciplinarian,  who 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of 
traininji  and  subordination  to  which  the 
French  soldiers  had  for  some  years  been 
strangers.  After  a  succession  of  sharp 
contests,  Orleans  was  taken,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  by  the  Bavarians  under  General 
Von  der  Tann;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  that  city  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, on  the  approach  of  a  greatly  superior 
force  under  General  D'Aurelle,  and  took 
up  a  position  at  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Coulmiers,  covering  his  line  of  retreat 
towards  Paris.  Here  he  was  attacked  by 
the  French,  and,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
prolonged  throughout  the  day,  the  Bava- 
rians fell  back  in  good  order  to  Toury, 
leaving  two  guns,  a  number  of  provision 
and  ammunition  waggons,  and  1000  pri- 
soners in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  but  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  with 
large  reinforcements  prevented  D'Aurelle 
from  following  up  his  success.  The  victory 
of  Baccon  came  in  good  time  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  Paris  and  of  the  provinces,  which, 
by  a  long  succession  of  failures,  along  with 
the  capitulation  of  Metz,  Strasburg,  Thion- 
ville,  Phalsbourg,  and  MontmMy,  and  the 
occupation  of  Eouen,  Amiens,  and  Orleans, 
had  somewhat  depressed,  though  it  had  not 
destroyed  their  confidence  in  the  possibility 
of  ultimate  triumph.  About  the  middle  of 
November  Prince  Frederick  Charles  effected 
his  junction  with  the  Bavarians  under  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  German  army  of  the 
Loire,  now  reduced  to  90,000  men.  General 
D'Aurelle,  whose  forces  were  greatly  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  constructed  large 
intrenchments  in  the  forest  north  of  Or- 
leans, which  he  caused  to  be  armed  with 


heaxy  ship  guns  brought  from  the  arsenal 
at  Eochefort.  His  general  position  was  far 
more  compact  than  that  of  the  Germans, 
and  availing  himself  of  his  superior  facili- 
ties of  concentration,  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember he  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  German  army  at  Beaune-la- 
Eolande.  After  a  battle  which  lasted  six 
hours,  the  French  were  on  the  eve  of  gain- 
ing the  victory,  when  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  came  up  with  reinforcements,  just 
in  time  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  French  regular  troops,  and 
especially  the  Pontifical  Zouaves  under 
General  Charette,  fought  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  to  open  the  road  to  Paris;  but  the 
raw  levies  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
French  army  were  unable  to  resist  the 
steady  disciphne  of  the  German  veterans, 
and  were  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss.  The  movement  of  General  D'Aurelle 
had  been  concerted  with  General  Trochu  in 
Paris,  who  was  to  make  a  grand  sortie  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  the  iron 
girdle  that  encompassed  the  city.  His  plan 
was  to  make  a  real  attack  against  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  "VViirtembergers  and  Saxons 
between  Bonneuil  and  Noisy  le  Grand,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  demonstrations 
on  the  west  and  south-west  in  order  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  besiegers. 
Considerable  damage  was  inflicted  on  the 
German  works  on  the  west,  and  they 
suffered  heavy  losses  from  the  French 
batteries.  The  conflicts  with  the  troops  of 
Saxony  and  Wlirtemberg,  which  lasted  over 
three  days,  were  of  the  most  desperate 
character.  The  villages  of  Villiers,  Cham- 
pigny,  and  Brie  were  taken  by  the  French 
and  retaken  by  the  Germans;  but  the 
terrible  fire  from  the  forts  rendered  them 
utterly  untenable.  The  losses  of  the  be- 
siegers in  these  encounters  amounted  to 
at  least  8000  men,  which  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  French.  The  garrisons 
left  by  them  in  the  villages  which  had 
been  the  occasion  of  so  much  slaughter  were 
not  withdrawn  till  the  evening  of  the  4th, 
after  intelligence  had  been  received  that 
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General  D'Aurelle  had  missed  his  blow. 
Trochu's  plan  was  evidently  limited  to 
effecting  a  lodgment  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Marne,  close  to  the  lines  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  holding  it  until  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  60,000  French  soldiers  who 
fought  at  Beaune.  General  Trochu  entirely 
fulfilled  his  part  of  the  programme,  and  it 
is  obvious,  if  General  D'Aurelle  had  been 
equally  successful,  and  had  made  an  attack 
on  the  rear  of  the  "Wiirtembergers  at  the 
same  time  that  the  troops  who  had  sallied 
out  from  Paris  under  Ducrot  assailed  them 
in  front,  that  the  Germans  would  have 
been  compelled  to  raise  the  investment 
of  the  city. 

Although  the  French  had  failed  to  effect 
the  main  object  of  this  combined  attack, 
they  had  gained  from  it  very  decided  ad- 
vantages, both  moral  and  physical.  The 
result  of  the  two  days'  fighting  had  given 
immense  encouragement  to  the  garrison 
and  population  of  Paris,  from  the  conviction 
which  it  produced  that  they  could  break 
the  investing  line  whenever  they  might 
attempt  it.  Furthermore,  two  lodgmaits  had 
been  effected  for  ulterior  operations,  cover- 
ing the  passage  of  the  river,  and  on  the 
enemy's  side  of  it,  and  affording  points  of 
concentration  for  large  bodies  of  troops, 
within  twenty  minutes'  march  of  the 
enemy's  line. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  November, 
news  having  been  received  of  the  success  of 
the  great  sortie  from  Paris,  it  was  resolved 
by  Gambetta  that  a  general  forward  move- 
ment should  be  made  of  the  Loire  Army. 
The  16th  and  17th  French  Corps,  under 
Generals  Chanzy  and  Sonnis,  attacked  and 
defeated  Von  der  Tann  at  Patay  (December 
16th);  but  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  having 
joined  the  Bavarian  commander  during  the 
night  with  large  reinforcements,  tlie  posi- 
tions captured  by  the  French  on  the  pre- 
vious day  were  retaken.  The  Germans 
pressed  on,  and  the  French  retreated  to 
Orleans,  which  was  entered  by  the  invaders 
on  the  5th,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  from 
3  p.m.  until  after  dark  on  the  4th.     A  part 


of  the  French  army  retreated  acioss  the 
Loire,  but  the  great  mass,  dividing  into  two 
separate  armies,  commanded  respectively, 
upon  the  dismissal  of  D'Aurelle,  by  Generals 
Bourbaki  and  Chanzy,  retreated  to  the 
south-east  and  south-west,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  From  the  7th  to  the 
10th  encounters  took  place  between  General 
Chanzy  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
Orleans  was  garrisoned  by  the  Bavarian 
corps  of  Yon  der  Tann,  which  left  Ger- 
many 30,000  strong  and  was  now  reduced 
to  5000  effective  men. 

'  That  the  French  army  should  have  been  fight- 
ing in  the  open  field  at  all,  when  we  recall  the 
helpless  condition  of  France  after  Sedan,  is  not  a 
little  surprising,'  says  the  military  critic  already 
quoted,  '  but  that  they  should  have  fought  within 
thirteen  days  such  battles  as  Beaune-le-Rolande, 
Patay,  Bazoches,  Ceutly,  Chevilly,  Chilleure,  Or- 
leans, and  the  four  battles  about  Beaugency,  on 
terms  so  nearly  equal,  sometimes  superior,  against 
the  best  German  troops,  effecting  their  retreat  on 
all  but  one  occasion  without  serious  loss  or  confu- 
sion, is  little  less  than  a  miracle,  and  reflects  the 
highest  honour  on  General  D'Aurelle  and  the  sub- 
ordinate generals  who  organized  and  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Loire.' 

The  movements  of  the  German  armies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Loire  compelled  the  Dele- 
gation, with  the  exception  of  Gambetta,  to 
remove  their  seat  of  Government  to  Bour- 
deaux,  and  General  Chanzy,  no  longer  em- 
barrassed by  the  duty  of  protecting  Tours, 
moved  westward,  with  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing reinforcements  from  Brittany.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  moved  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire  towards  Tours, 
which  ultimately  surrendered  after  being 
shelled  without  any  notice  given,  and  when 
it  was  not  occupied  by  troops  who  meant 
to  defend  it.  The  Germans,  however,  found 
the  position  too  distant  to  be  held  with  ad- 
vantage, and  it  was  evacuated  immediately 
after  it  had  surrendered. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  before 
Paris  and  on  the  Loire,  CJeneral  Manteuffel 
was  overrunning  the  northern  provinces. 
On  the  27th  November  he  defeated  the 
French  Army  of  the  North   in   front  of 
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Amiens,  thence  marched  to  Eouen,  and 
after  exacting  from  it  a  fine  of  15,000,000 
francs,  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies, 
one  of  which  made  a  demonstration  against 
Havre,  while  another  occupied  Dieppe,  but 
retired  again  after  two  days.  A  third 
appeared  at  Evreux  and  threatened  Cher- 
bourg, which,  however,  he  prudently  did 
not  venture  to  attack.  The  French  Army 
of  the  North,  which  was  in  his  rear,  was 
daily  receiving  accessions,  and  by  the  23rd 
of  December  had  collected  an  army  of 
60,000  men  at  Pont  de  Noyelle,  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  north-east  of  Amiens.  On  that 
day  they  encountered  the  army  of  Man- 
teuffel;  the  battle  lasted  for  seven  hours,  and 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  In  the  east 
General  Werder  defeated  the  French  at 
Ognon,  and  took  possession  of  Dijon  on  the 
29th ;  but  though  the  Badendivision  stormed 
the  French  position  at  Nuits,  they  suffered 
very  severe  losses,  and  immediately  after 
Werder  evacuated  Dijon,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Garibaldi,  and  moved  ofl"  in  a 
north-westerly  direction. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  Germans 
carried  on  the  war. 

It  is  a  recognized  right  of  an  invading 
army  to  obtain  supplies  of  provisions  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  paying  a 
fair  market  price  for  the  articles  which  they 
require ;  but  the  Prussians  have  always 
been  notorious  for  their  rapacity  and  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  they  made  ex- 
actions on  the  people  whom  they  invaded. 
They  acted  in  this  way  in  France,  during 
the  campaign  of  1814,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  and  also  in 
Denmark  and  Austria  iu  1866  ;  but  they 
carried  their  system  of  plunder  to  the 
highest  point  during  the  war  with  France 
in  1870.  Thej'  exacted  enormous  sums 
from  the  towns  which  they  seized.  Eight 
millions  sterling  were  extorted  from  Paris ; 
Nancy  had  to  pay  £200,000,  PJieims 
£120,000,  Chalons  £64,000,  Eouen  £62,500, 
and  other  places  in  the  same  proportion. 
Even  in  country  villages  a  requisition  was 


made  of  25  francs  (£1)  a  head,  besides  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
It  was  their  regular  practice,  in  imitation  of 
the  Greek  brigands,  to  carry  off  the  gentle- 
men and  clergymen  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  hostages  for  the  paj'ment  of  these  arbi- 
trarily imposed  contributions. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, when  denouncing  the  forced  contribu- 
tions of  the  Prussians  in  1814,  that  'when 
officers  were  allowed  to  make  requisitions 
for  their  troops,  they  soon  began  to  make 
them  for  themselves,  and  those  who  de- 
manded provisions  to-day  would  call  for 
money  to-morrow.'  His  Grace  had  no 
doubt  heard  stories  of  the  '  looting '  prac- 
tised by  the  Prussian  officers,  even  of  higli 
rank,  under  Blucher ;  but  the  extent  to 
which  they  practised'  carr  7/ i7ig  as  a  souvenir' 
(to  use  their  own  phrase)  the  portable  pro- 
perty of  the  French  in  1870  completely 
casts  into  the  shade  their  '  pickings  and 
stealings '  in  1814.  It  was  their  regular 
habit  to  strip  the  houses  of  the  better  class 
of  every  portable  article  of  value.  In  short, 
the  whole  body  of  invaders,  from  King 
William  down  to  the  drummer-boy,  were 
evidently  bent  on  converting  their  'glorious 
war  '  into  a  profitable  speculation.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  they  succeeded  in  the  attainment  of 
their  object. 

StiU  more  disgraceful,  however,  was  their 
wanton  destruction  of  the  property  which 
they  were  unable  to  cany  away  with  them. 
The  soldiers  destro3'ed  everywhere  public 
works  and  monuments  of  all  kinds  without 
the  smallest  military  or  even  personal  ad- 
vantage to  themselves,  in  obedience,  they 
alleged,  to  the  specific  orders  of  their 
highest  officers. 

It  had  of  late  been  believed  that  the 
'usages  of  war'  had  undergone  a  favourable 
modification,  that  the  barbarities  and  cruel- 
ties practised  in  former  times  were  now 
reprobated  by  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  especially  that  respect  for  private  pro- 
perty and  for  the  personal  security  of  non- 
combatants  had  now  become  part  of  the 
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intei-national  law  of  Europe.  But  the  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  Prus.siaus  waged  war  in 
France  was  a  return  to  the  worst  usages  of 
barbarous  times. 

'  The  laws  of  war,'  says  General  Hamley,  '  as 
Iironiiilgatecl  by  the  Prussians,  may  be  coudeused 
in  the  ease  of  invasion  into  the  general  axiom  that 
the  population  of  the  invaded  country  lose  their 
rights  of  property  and  of  personal  security,  while 
the  persons  and  effects  of  the  invaders  become 
absolutely  sacred.  In  practice  this  takes  the  two 
distinct  forms  of  the  law  of  requisition  and  the 
law  of  penalty  for  resistance.  Every  species  of 
movable  property  which  any  district  held  by  the 
invader  contains  is  subject  to  the  demands  of  the 
commander  of  the  troops  that  occupy  it.  Tliis 
property  is  liable  to  be  transported  to  particular 
iwints  by  the  horses  and  vehicles  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  always  form  an  important  item  in  the  booty. 
The  penalty  for  non-compliance,  or  tardy  com- 
jiliance,  with  a  requisition  is  a  pecuniary  fine. 
For  the  payment  of  this  the  chief  inhabitants  are 
seized  as  hostages.  The  town  or  village,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  protect  their  property,  is  to  be 
burnt.  The  town  or  village  in  which  invading 
troops  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised  is 
to  be  burnt.  The  district  in  which  damage  is 
done  to  bridges,  roads,  or  railways,  is  to  be  fined 
or  devastated.  The  inhabitants  who  do  the  damage 
are  to  be  put  to  death.  All  these  things  are  they 
not  written  in  the  orders  issued  by  the  Prussian 
chiefs  ?  and  have  not  these  orders  been  punctually 
executed  ?  In  ordinary  cases,  to  confiscate  pro- 
perty by  force,  to  burn  buildings  and  stores,  and 
to  put  people  to  death  for  such  reasons  as  those 
quoted,  are  acts  bearing  names  which  need  not 
be  mentioned.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  those 
acts  should  lose  their  character  if  committed  by 
invaders.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  of  war  is  not  merely 
the  annulling  of  ordinary  law,  but  the  inversion 
of  it.  For  whereas  a  man  in  all  peaceful  countries 
is  entitled  and  encouraged  to  defend  his  owai  pro- 
perty and  person,  while  he  who  assails  them  does 
so  at  Ms  own  proper  risk,  in  this  case  defence 
suddenly  becomes  a  crime,  to  be  visited  by  the 
extremest  penalties,  and  it  is  the  aggressor  who  is 
to  be  protected  by  laws  of  extraordinary  severity.' 

Tlie  testimony  of  impartial  observers 
leaves  no  doubt  that  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Sedan  the  invaders  practised  'a 
calculated  refinement  of  pillage  and  ruin 
and  general  brutality,  for  the  purpose  of 
cowing  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
French  people.'     First  of  all   they  made 
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enormous  requisitions  from  the  towns,  and 
even  rural  districts,  which  they  enforced 
in  the  most  barbarous  and  heartless  man- 
ner. Then  they  had  recourse  to  the  burn- 
ing of  villages  where  they  had  met  with 
unexpected  opposition,  thus  visiting  on  the 
helpless  inhabitants  the  justifiable  acts  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Mobiles  and 
Francs-tireurs,  which  the  villagers  had  no 
power  to  prevent. 

The  details  furnished  by  eye-witnesses 
of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  invaders 
on  old  men,  women,  and  children  were  of 
the  most  shocking  character ;  farm-houses, 
hamlets,  and  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes 
on  pretexts  frivolous  or  false,  the  open 
country  behind  the  Germans  being  left  as 
bare  as  an  Eastern  plain  after  the  flight 
of  locusts.  In  the  north-eastern  depart- 
ments, and  the  districts  within  fifty  miles 
around  Paris,  on  which  the  scourge  of 
war  fell  most  heavily,  the  whole  face  of 
the  once/fertile  and  beautiful  country  was 
changed  into  one  vast  scene  of  devasta- 
tion and  misery. 

'  Exactly  as  the  conflagration,  driven  onwards 
by  the  wind,  sweeps  over  the  great  prairies  of  the 
West — in  front  is  a  wide  expanse  of  verdant  grass 
enamelled  with  summer  flow-ers,  behind  a  black, 
charred,  desolate  wilderness — so  has  the  fiery  tide 
of  war  passed  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  gayest 
country  in  Europe.  The  young  men  have  gone, 
in  thousands  of  cases,  never  to  return.  At  home 
remain  the  old  men,  the  women,  the  children, 
mourning  the  loss  of  their  sons,  their  husband.s, 
their  fathers,  or  waiting  in  that  terrilile  uncer- 
tainty wdiich  is  but  despair  disguised.  The 
wretched  peasantry,  their  little  cottages,  home- 
steads, and  outbuildings  a  mass  of  smouldering 
ruins — cattle  driven  off  to  feed  the  invading 
armies — their  forage  and  fodder  either  eaten  up  or 
burned — their  fields,  once  trim  and  smiling,  trod- 
den under  foot  by  the  trampling  troops  of  cavalry 
— vines  crushed  by  the  heavy  wheels  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  waggons— their  houses  sacked — 
all  tlieir  stores  of  food,  all  articles  of  domestic  use 
and  portable  furniture  ruthlessly  seized  and  carried 
oft'  Their  position  may  be  summed  up  iii  the  few 
sad  words— starvation  stares  them  in  the  face.' 

'  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things?  saith 
the  Lord.' 

The   testimony   borne   at  the   time   by 
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tlie  correspondents  of  the  London  jour- 
nals fully  bears  out  this  description.  Mr. 
Bullock,  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  says  that  the  burning  of  Bazeilles 
at  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  an  act  of  ven- 
ceance  wreaked  'on  victims  of  whose  in- 
nocence  I  have  been  at  the  utmost  panis 
to  convince  myself.'  The  details  of  this 
act  of  savage  cruelty  were  of  the  most 
revolting  kind. 

'  From  the  strcngtli  of  the  hoiLscs,'  he  says,  'the 
French  troops  and  a  ninnher  of  Francs-tireurs  be- 
lieved they  would  be  able  to  liohl  the  place  suc- 
cessfully against  the  enemy,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  desperate  contest  happened  in  the 
streets.  The  Bavarians  lost  heavily,  but  it  was 
in  a  fair  fight  with  the  French  soldiers,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  those  who  survive 
declare  to  have  been  of  the  most  unwarrantable 
character.  In  many  of  the  villages  numbers  hid 
themselves  in  the  cellars  of  their  houses.  M. 
Robarts,  a  wealthy  brewer,  and  his  servant  were 
dragged  from  the  cellar  of  their  house  and  shot. 
In  another  house  tu>o  children,  named  Dehaye — 
one  six  months  old  and  the  other  eighteen  months 
old — were  j^itched  from  the  tvindoro  of  their  house 
into  the  street  hy  tlie  Bavarians,  then  throivn  hack 
arjain  into  the  house,  which  toas  set  on  fire,  and 
the  children  burned,  but  their  parents  escaped.  A 
young  man,  named  Remy,  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  two  years  with 
a  spinal  complaint,  was  bayoneted  and  killed  as 
he  lay  on  his  couch.  In  another  house  a  man, 
named  Vanchelet,  his  daugliter,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  his  father-in-law  were  fastened  in  the  cellar 
and  burned  to  death.  Their  charred  remains  were 
subsequently  buried  by  some  of  the  neighboui's 
who  had  known  them.  Out  of  a  population  of 
nearly  2(»00  scarcely  fifty  remain.' 

'  No  description,'  says  an  English  visitor  to  the 
place  shortly  after,  '  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
completeness  of  the  destruction  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  place.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  a 
month  ago  there  was  a  bright  busy  village,  or 
rather  small  town,  consisting  of  half-a-dozen 
streets,  and  numbering  nearly  3000  inhabitants — 
a  well-to-do  town,  evidently  with  plenty  of  good 
shops,  caf^s,  rows  of  neat  and  even  handsome 
houses,  and  every  sign  of  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Now  about  one-half  of  these  liouses  are  mere 
blackened  shells,  with  bulging  tottering  walls  ; 
the  other  half  are  simply  represented  by  heaps  of 
rubbish.  From  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other 
there  is  nothing  remaining  that  can  be  called  a 
house.' 


This  barbarous  devastation  was  the  work 
of  the  Bavarians,  who  made  themselves 
conspicuous  in  the  work  of  rapine  and 
destruction.  Irritated  by  their  losses  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  defence  of  the  marines, 
they  in  revenge  burned  the  place  on  the 
heads  of  the  inhabitants. 

'  Beaurepaire,'  says  Mr.  Bullock,  '  which  nine 
days  ago  was  a  hamlet  containing  thirty  families, 
is  now  a  little  Bazeille.s,  with  a  single  family 
lodging  in  the  single  outhouse  that  remains.  From 
these  burned  villages  the  women  and  little  chil- 
dren were  unhoused  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  be- 
.sides  losing  the  bulk  of  their  linen,  clothe.?,  and  bed 
furniture,  which  was  plundered,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  German  soldiers,  and  then  sold  by  them  to 
the  Jews  and  others,  who  are  reported  to  follow 
the  camp  in  waggons.' 

A  French  pastor — a  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  unimpeachable  veracity,  writing 
from  Dreux  to  the  Times,  describes,  in 
thrilling  terms,  the  barbarity  with  which 
the  Germans,  acting  hy  order,  burned  the 
village  of  C'herizy,  by  sprinkling  furniture 
and  wood-work  with  a  composition  of  pe- 
troleum, which  they  carried  for  incendiary 
purposes  in  revenge  for  their  having  been 
repulsed  by  Francs-tireurs  a  few  days  be- 
fore in  an  attack  on  Dreux: — 

'  On  their  way  back  to  Houdain  they  set  fire  to 
all  the  detached  houses  they  found  on  their  way, 
and  having  reached  the  hamlet  of  Meyangere  they 
entered  the  first  fann — a  magnificent  agricultural 
establishment,  the  monumental  gate  of  which  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  passers  by.  The  farmer, 
terrified  by  the  fate  of  Cherizy,  sought  to  escape 
it  by  ottering  all  that  he  possessed.  The  soldiers 
accejjted  refreshments,  but  showed  none  the  less 
their  sinister  intentions  of  executing  the  barbarous 
ordersthey  had  received.  When  theformersaw  them 
quietly  taking  up  the  matches  from  the  mantelpiece, 
he  entreated  them  with  tears,  for  tlie  sake  of  his 
wife  and  of  his  five  eliildren,  to  spare  him.  Vain 
supplications!  useless  tears!  they  went,  without 
manifesting  either  emotion  or  regret,  to  set  fire  to 
the  barns  full  of  the  products  of  the  year's  peaceful 
labours.  I  saw  from  my  windows,  in  the  space  of 
three  kilometres,  four  dwellings  which  reddened 
the  .sky  with  their  gloomy  light.  It  was  a  scene 
which  filled  the  mind  with  an  indescribable  sad- 
ness. I  went  twenty-seven  hours  after  into 
the  hamlet,  the  houses  of  which  were  reduced  to 
heaps  of  ruins.     Having  entered  the  farm  once  so 
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prosperous,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  buildings  to  the 
left  an  enormous  fire,  which  I  jierceiveil  ou  ap- 
proaching was  consuming  the  last  remains  of  the 
stores  of  corn.' 

Again  the  same  writer — 

'The  requisitions  of  the  Prussians  are  without 
measure ;  they  do  not  leave  a  village  till  they  have 
carried  off'  everything.  So  great  is  the  terror  they 
inspire  that  we  hear  on  all  sides  of  suicides;  of 
women  throwing  themselves  into  wells;  of  old  men 
hanging  themselves;  of  whole  families  sutibcating 
themselves.  A  great  number  of  people  have 
become  mad.' 

Anotlier  writer  iu  the  Daily  News, dating 
from  Thionville,  describes  the  condition  of 
Haute  Yutz,  a  neighbouring  village,  distin- 
guished by  its  wretclied  state : — 

'  It  has  lost  everything.  Early  in  the  war  the  in- 
habitants were  driven  from  it  by  Prussian  orders,  and 
had  to  take  refuge  in  the  country  round.  In  some 
cases  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  that  the 
people  were  forced  to  leave  their  once  happy  homes. 
In  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.  this  village  was  burned 
by  the  Prussians.  In  the  present  instance  the 
houses  were  left,  but  the  people  were  forbidden  to 
touch  the  potatoes  in  their  fields.  In  disobedience 
to  these  orders  one  man,  Jean  Klupp,  and  two 
children  were  shot  in  the  fields  while  trying  to  get 
some  of  their  own  potatoes.  By  this  ruthless  act 
seven  orphan  children  have  been  left  destitute.  On 
their  return  to  the  village,  after  the  fall  of  Thion- 
ville, the  villagers  found  every  house  stripped  to 
the  bare  walls,  the  furniture,  doors,  windows, 
and  cupboards  broken  up  and  burned  for  firewood 
by  the  soldiery.  Three  houses  were  burned  en- 
tirely, and  the  village  altogether  is  in  a  sad  state 
of  destitution,  200  souls  requiring  immediate  relief 

Mr.  Thomas,  writing  to  tlie  rail  Mall 
Gazette,  from  Marley,  near  Versailles,  on 
8th  October,  after  describing  tlie  condition 
of  many  villages  ou  the  road  which  he 
traversed  from  Chalons  to  Versailles,  thus 
continues: — 

'  But  things  got  worse  as  we  proceeded.  At  the 
village  of  Boissy  St.  Leger  most  of  the  inhabitants 
had  fled.  Here  the  place  was  entirely  sacked,  as 
also  the  town  of  Villeneuve  St.  George  close  by. 
The  wanton  destruction  is  beyond  descriijtion. 
The  soldiers  seemed  to  take  a  savage  delight  iu 
breaking  everything  they  could  not  carry  away  or 
make  use  of.  The  horses  were  accommodated  in 
the  cafds,  and  the  tables,  chairs,  cooking  utensils, 
and  beds  carried  into  the  fields  for  the  soldiers 


who  were  encamped  there.  All  the  live  stock  and 
the  contents  of  the  gardens  are  taken  wholesale. 
I  went  into  a  very  good  house  about  fifteen  kilome- 
tres from  Boissy,  on  the  road  to  Versailles.  There 
was  not  a  whole  or  sound  thing  in  the  house,  except 
the  piano,  which  was  uninjured.  Every  cupboard, 
drawer,  and  desk  had  been  smashed  open,  and  the 
contents  heaped  together  in  endless  confusion.  In 
the  bedrooms  the  contents  of  the  wardrobes  were 
lying  about,  the  clothing  of  the  fiimily  who  in- 
habited the  house  being  scattered  all  over  the 
place.  Even  the  children's  toys  were  destroyed, 
the  chimney  and  the  looking-glasses  sharing  the 
same  fate.  At  the  Chateau  of  Grois  Boi.s,  tiie 
residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wagram,  I  saw  an  offi- 
cer carry  ofi"  one  of  the  carriages  and  some  harness, 
although  he  had  been  entertained  by  the  steward 
left  in  charge  of  the  place.  All  the  horses  had  been 
carried  oft"  as  well  as  the  sheep  and  other  animals. 
We  stopped  for  two  hours  at  a  very  large  farm- 
house and  distillery  on  the  north  side  of  Paris.  It 
was  in  a  lamentable  condition.  Everything  that 
man  could  do  to  destroy  the  place  was  done,  except 
burning  it.  From  the  dwelling-house  to  the  dis- 
tillery literally  everything  was  smashed  and  de- 
stroyed. In  the  distillery  the  machinery  was  all 
broken  up,  the  wheels  and  pipes  being  rendered 
useless,  and  the  staves  of  the  barrels  being  driven 
in.  There  was  a  pond  in  the  middle  of  the  farm- 
yard, and  into  this  the  carts  and  waggons  had 
been  upset.' 

The  conduct  of  tlie  Prussians  in  every 
department  of  this  cruel  and  sanguinary 
war  was  quite  in  keeping  with  tliese  pro- 
ceedings. Tours,  as  we  liave  seen,  was 
slielled  without  any  notice  being  given 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  when  there  were 
no  troops  meaning  to  defend  it.  Stras- 
burg,  though  inhabited  by  those  whom  the 
Germans  claimed  as  brethren,  was  to  a 
great  extent,  and  purposely,  battered  and 
burned  down  before  any  damage  whatever 
was  done  to  the  ramparts.  As  soon  as  a 
conflagration  broke  out  near  the  cathedral, 
destroying  the  ancient  library  with  its  in- 
estimable treasures,  a  storm  of  projectiles 
was  concentrated  on  the  spot  to  prevent 
the  working  of  the  fire-engines.  In  numer- 
ous instances,  as  we  have  seen,  villages  and 
towns  were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
butchered  merely  because  detachments  of 
Prussian  troops  had  there  been  repulsed  by 
Mobiles  or  regular  forces.     At  Nemours, 
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for  example,  a  patrol  of  forty-seveu  Uhlans 
had  quartered  themselves  in  an  inn  without 
sufficient  precautions  for  their  own  safety. 
In  the  night  300  Mobiles  arrived,  and  made 
them  prisoners  after  a  short  resistance.  A 
day  or  two  after  5000  Prussians  surrounded 
the  town,  pointed  artillery  against  it,  and  a 
force  of  1200  cavalry  and  infantry  marched 
in,  commanding  all  persons  to  retire  within 
their  houses.  The  authorities  were  sum- 
moned to  hear  the  sentence — two  hours' 
pillage  and  the  burning  of  the  quarter 
where  the  affair  had  taken  place,  as  well 
as  the  houses  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Defence.  By  urgent  entreaties 
the  Prussians  consented  to  burn  only  the 
quarter  in  which  the  inn  stood ;  the  floors 
were  saturated  with  petroleum,  and  the 
houses  fired  with  shells.  The  two  railway 
stations  and  fifteen  houses  were  burned  in 
presence  of  the  authorities,  who  were  forced 
to  witness  the  execution,  and  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  officers, 
whose  answer  to  all  appeals  for  pity  and 
mercy  was  that  they  had  special  orders. 
After  thorouglily  pillaging  the  house  of 
the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard 
and  another  fine  mansion,  they  left  the 
town,  carrying  off  the  Maire  and  three  of 
the  chief  citizens,  whom  they  only  sent 
back  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  100,000 
francs  (£4000).* 

A  still  more  flagi-ant  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Prussians  carried  on 
warfare  in  France  occurred  at  Xogent-le- 
Eoi,  near  Chaumonl,  on  the  Haute-Mame. 

'  On  the  6th  of  December  a  Prussian  detach- 
ment paid  a  visit  to  that  town,  which  contained 
3S0O  inhabitants,  to  give  effect  to  large  requisi- 
tions. Some  Mobiles,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
neij:hbourhood,  came  up  at  once  to  drive  them  out. 
Next  day  they  came  back  in  force  with  artillery, 
but  400  Mobiles,  who  had  come  from  Langres, 

*  A  similar  course  was  followed  during  the  icvasiou 
of  Denmark  in  1S64.  A  squadron  of  Uhlans  were 
surprised  during  the  night  at  a  place  called  Assin- 
drup  by  a  division  of  huzzars  (Denmark  had  no  Tolun- 
teers  or  Franc-tireurs).  In  revenge  for  this  purely 
military  success,  a  considerable  Prussian  force  speedily 
came  and  burned  down  the  farm-houses  where  the 
Uhlans  had  been  quartered. 


barricaded  themselves  in  the  town,  repUed  to  the 
fire,  and  killed  thirty  men.  The  enemy  then  re- 
tired the  second  time  to  Chaumont,  but  on  the 
12th,  liaving  learned  that  the  Mobiles  had  evacu- 
ated Nogent,  which  was  now  left  defenceless,  they 
returned  with  artillery  to  the  number  of  from 
7000  to  8000  men,  and  bombarded  the  town — re- 
prisals the  more  odious  as  the  place  was  not 
responsible  for  the  legitimate  defence  maintained 
by  regidar  troops.  Presently  the  Prussian  com- 
mander, finding  petroleum  more  expeditious  than 
bombs,  which,  however,  had  done  not  a  little 
harm,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  dwellings 
and  to  saturate  with  this  liquid  the  houses  and 
furniture,  even  to  the  mattresses.  This  unheard- 
of  order  was  executed  at  once  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
testation of  the  inhabitants,  women  and  children, 
who  affirmed,  with  perfect  truth,  that  they  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  had  offered  no 
resistance.  Eighty-eight  houses  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  as  well  as  the  large  and  fine  cutlery  works 
of  M.  Vitry.  All  this  time  shots  were  fired  in 
the  streets  at  the  wTetched  inhabitants  as  they 
fled,  and  sis  of  them  were  killed.  The  principal 
citizens  were  arrested  upon  no  charge  and  carried 
off  to  Chaumont.  The  AJjeiit,  M.  Combes,  was 
dragged  thither  through  the  snow  on  his  naked 
feet,  his  arms  bound  and  his  head  bare,  without 
being  allowed  to  put  on  his  clothes.' 

'Shortly  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
raOway  bridge  over  the  Meuse  was  blown  up  by  a 
large  detachment  of  French  cavalry  which  had 
arrived  from  a  distance,  and  the  German  guard 
were  earned  off  prisoners.  Such  a  brilliant  feat 
called  for  vengeance,  but  on  whom  ?  The  French 
cavalry  were  gone  far  out  of  reach,  but  Fontenoi 
was  close  by  the  broken  bridge,  and  for  no  reason 
but  this  a  detachment  of  troops  was  immediately 
sent  from  Nancy  to  destroy  the  village.' 

But  a  darker  indictment  remains  behind. 
The  wholesale  execution  of  Francs-tireurs 
has  drawn  down  upon  the  German  invaders 
the  execration  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Instructions  were  issued  by  the  Prussian 
military  authorities  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Landsturm,  or  sedentary  militia,  in  the 
event  of  Prussia  being  invaded  in  1813. 
Every  able-bodied  man  not  serving  with 
either  the  line  or  Landwehr  was  required 
to  join  the  Landsturm  battalion  of  his  dis- 
trict to  assist  in  that  sacred  struggle  against 
an  invader  which  sanctions  every  means  of 
resistance.  'The  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  to  be  ordered,  as  soon  as  the  war 
breaks  out,  to  preach  insurrection,  to  paint 
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French  oppression  in  the  blackest  colours, 
to  remind  the  people  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Maccabees,  and  to  call  upon  them  to  fallow 
their  example.  .  .  .  Every  clergyman 
is  to  administer  an  oath  to  his  parishioners 
that  they  will  not  surrender  any  provisions, 
arms,  &c.,  to  the  enemy  until  compelled  by 
actual  force.'  Tlie  men  of  the  Landstnrm 
were  to  wear  no  uniform  but  a  military 
cap  and  belt;  they  were  to  shoot  at  their 
enemies  from  behind  hedges,  hay-stacks, 
and  houses;  to  inflict  every  possible  injury 
upon  them;  and,  'if  the  enemy  should  ap- 
pear in  superior  strength,  the  arms,  caps, 
and  belts  are  to  be  hid,  and  the  men  appear 
as  simple  inhabitants.' 

But  a  mode  of  resisting  an  invading  army 
which  was  not  only  lawful  but  highly  praise- 
worthy on  the  part  of  the  Prussians  was 
reckoned  an  unpardonable  crime  in  the 
French  people.  The  Francs-tireurs  were 
not  guerillas  or  armed  peasants.  They  all 
wore  a  uniform — of  many  different  fashions, 
indeed,  but  all  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
differing  from  the  dress  of  the  peasantry. 
They  were  regularly  commissioned  .and 
brigaded;  they  were  attached  to  the  armies 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  operated,  and 
if  captured  could  not  conceal  or  disavow 
their  character.  But  the  Prussian  military 
authorities  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that, 
while  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  invade 
and  conquer  France,  the  attenqit  of  the 
French  people  to  defend  their  country  in 
the  only  manner  left  them  was  an  offence 
justly  punishable  with  death.  A  general 
order  for  the  whole  army  was  published 
forbidding  most  expressly  to  bring  in  the 
Francs-tireurs  as  prisoners,  and  ordering  to 
shoot  them  down  by  drum-head  court-martial 
wlierever  they  .showed  themselves.  These 
savage  orders,  worthy  of  an  Attila,  were 
carried  out  in  the  most  ruthless  manner, 
and  wholesale  executions  of  Frenchmen 
took  place  where  the  only  offence  was  that 
they  practised  against  the  invaders  of  their 
country  precisely  the  same  means  of  injury 
and  annoyance  authoritatively  prescribed 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Prussian  people. 


Through  the  Geneva  Convention  the  neu- 
trality and  immunity  of  ambulances,  and  of 
the  attendants  engaged  in  the  benevolent 
work  of  ministering  to  the  wounded  and 
sick,  were  formally  recognized  by  all  Euro- 
pean Governments.  The  Germans  did  not 
disavow  the  principle  with  which,  previous 
to  the  war,  tliey  had  expressed  their  con- 
currence, but  they  practically  repudiated  it 
whenever  it  suited  their  convenience  to  do 
so.  An  example  of  the  heartless  manner  in 
which  in  many  cases  they  disregarded  the 
claims  of  humanity  took  place  at  Versailles 
itself,  the  headcjuarters  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  'After  the  fight  at  Brie  and  Cham- 
pigny  the  Dutch  ambulance,  under  M.  van 
der  Welde,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Prussians,  the  wounded  French  were  thrown 
out  on  the  floor,  ami  the  medical  attendants 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Holland  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  materials.' 

The  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  German 
armies  on  the  French  people  do  not  rest  on 
the  authority  of  the  sufferers  or  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  English  journals;  they  are 
recorded  by  their  own  papers,  and  some- 
times boasted  of,  though  occasionally  repro- 
bated, by  their  own  journalists.  The  Frencli 
Government  entered  its  olficial  protest 
against  the  German  mode  of  warfare ;  and 
in  a  circular  issued  by  Count  Chandordy 
(29th  November,  1870),  specified  a  number 
of  the  atrocious  deeds  of  the  invaders. 
Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  very  tardy  reply;  did 
not  attempt  to  dispute  the  allegations  of 
the  French  Minister,  but  met  them  by 
countercharges,  such  as  firing  on  ambu- 
lances and  parlementaircs.  These  alleged 
occurrences,  however,  even  if  they  had 
really  taken  place,  which  is  more  than 
doubtful,  were  attributable  rather  to  the 
misconduct  of  individuals  than  to  a  system 
of  warfare  ofiQcially  adopted.  Even  with 
regard  to  this  class  of  offences,  the  German 
soldiers  were  at  least  as  blameworthy  as 
their  opponents,  while  the  atrocities  of 
which  the  invading  armies  were  guilty  were 
executed  in  obedience  to  superior  orders. 
In  short,  the  Prussian  mode  of  carrying  on 
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hostilities,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Den- 
mark and  Austria,  was  a  return  to  a  system 
of  warfare  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
repudiated  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
was  worthy  of  a  savage  rather  than  of  a 
civilized  people. 

The  German  forces  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Paris,  thinned  by  unceasing  conflicts,  and 
to  some  extent  by  exposure  and  disease, 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  their  lines 
of  investment  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  provincial  armies  on  the 
other.  But  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
abandon  the  contest  on  which  they  had 
entered,  and  their  leaders  were  determined 
to  carry  it  out  at  whatever  cost.  Accord- 
ingly a  new  levy  of  Gernjan  Landwehr,  to 
the  amount  of  200,000  men,  was  required 
from  Germany;  and  though  the  people  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  frightful  sacrifices 
they  were  called  on  to  make,  they  had  no 
resource  but  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
and  the  new  levies  were  sent  across  the 
Khine  about  the  middle  of  December. 

Meanwhile  Paris,  the  luxurious  city,  that 
'lived  deliciously  with  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth,'  where  'gaud  and  glitter,  vanity, 
frivolity,  and  vice '  seemed  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants,  showed 
that  there  were  sterling  qualities  beneath 
them  which  sustained  the  people  under  the 
pressure  of  an  overwhelming  crisis.  It  was 
a  startling  surprise  that  a  population  '  so 
vast,  so  various,  so  excitable,'  whose  lower 
classes  were  so  turbulent  and  ferocious,  and 
whose  upper  classes  seemed  so  thoroughly 
saturated  with  frivolity  and  selfishness, 
should,  under  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
have  proved  so  patriotic  and  unselfish.  But 
their  sacrifices  came  too  late  to  save  the 
city  or  the  country. 

The  hopes  of  deliverance  cherished  by 
the  Parisians  depended  on  the  action  of 
the  three  armies  of  the  north,  centre,  and 
west,  which  were  endeavouring  to  break 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemies  surround- 
ing the  city,  and  earnestly  striving  to 
force  their  way  to  its  walls.  But  though 
their  numbers  were  large,  these  armies  con- 


sisted for  the  most  part  of  raw  levies  who 
had  never  fired  a  musket  before,  and  were 
not  able  to  cope  with  the  well-drilled  and 
experienced  soldiers  of  German}-.  Imme- 
diately before  Christmas  General  Faidherbe 
fought  a  battle  with  IManteuffel,  in  which 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the 
French  General  was  soon  after  defeated  by 
General  Goeben.  General  Chanzy,  who 
commanded  one  portion  of  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  had  maintained  the  struggle  with 
singular  obstinacy,  but  his  raw  levies  were 
defeated  in  front  of  Le  Mans  (11th  January, 
1871)  with  a  great  loss  of  prisoners.  The 
only  considerable  French  army  now  remain- 
ing in  the  field  was  marching  north-east- 
ward, under  General  Bourbaki,  in  the  hope 
of  overwhelming  General  Werder,  who  was 
posted  at  Vesoul  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  siege  of  Belfort. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  military  critics  that 
if  Bourbaki's  march  eastward  had  been  as 
ably  executed  as  it  was  skilfully  planned, 
he  miglit  have  thrown  Werder  back  into 
the  valley  of  the  Pihine,  and  seized  upon 
the  Paris  and  Strasburg  Eailway.  In  that 
case  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  Germans  to  maintain  the 
investment  of  Paris.  But  he  was  an  incom- 
petent commander,  and  his  troops  were 
badly  equipped  and  disheartened  by  a  long 
series  of  misfortunes.  His  movements  were 
so  dilatory  that  it  took  him  five  days  to 
traverse  20  miles,  and  though  he  had 
130,000  men  under  his  command,  while 
Werder  had  only  40,000,  after  losing  10,000 
men  during  the  three  days'  battle  of  Bel- 
fort,  he  failed  to  drive  the  Germans  from 
their  position,  and  gave  orders  for  a  retreat. 
Considerable  numbers  of  his  troops  were 
intercepted  and  taken  prisoners.  Finally, 
forced  away  from  their  home  communica- 
tions, no  road  remained  open  -to  them  but 
that  into  Switzerland,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  February  the  remnant  of  Bourbaki's 
army,  80,000  in  number,  crossed  the  fron- 
tier in  a  state  so  deplorable  as  to  recall  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  and  were  disarmed 
by  the   Swiss   miHtia,  while  the  General 
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himself  in  despair  attempted  to  comiiiit 
suicide.  Witli  tlie  exception  of  the  disor- 
ganized bodies  of  Mobiles,  commanded  by 
Chanzy  and  Faidherbe,  and  of  two  or  three 
remaining  garrisons,  there  was  no  longer  a 
French  army  in  existence,  and  at  all  points 
the  vast  outer  circle  which  covered  the 
siege  of  Paris  remained  impenetrable. 

Meanwhile  the  frost,  whicli  had  set  in 
with  tremendous  severity,  liad  proved  ex- 
ceedingly trying  both  to  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged.  The  German  commanders 
liad  hitherto  relied  on  famine  to  compel  the 
final  surrender  of  the  city,  but  they  now 
resolved  that  the  long-threatened  bombard- 
ment should  no  longer  be  delayed.  On  the 
last  day  of  1870  the  besiegers  captured 
Mount  Avi-on,  which  was  done  with  unex- 
pected ease,  owing  to  the  Fi'ench  having 
been  taken  by  surprise.  In  tlie  course  of 
the  first  week  in  January  Forts  Nogent, 
Eosny,  and  Noisy,  on  the  east  side  of  Paris, 
were  silenced  by  the  German  batteries,  and 
a  cannonade  was  commenced  against  the 
southern  forts.  Several  sorties  were  at- 
tempted by  the  French  troops  but  with- 
out success,  and  at  length  a  final  effort  was 
made  on  the  19th  of  Janxiary  to  V>reak 
through  the  line  of  the  besiegers.  It  was 
at  first  successful,  and  several  jiositions 
were  captured,  but  in  the  end  the  German 
reserves  were  brouglit  up,  and  after  heavy 
loss  these  positions  were  regained,  and  the 
assailants  driven  back  into  the  city. 

Matters  were  now  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis  in  the  city.  The  death-rate  was 
steadily  increasing.  The  last  week  of  1870 
had  given  a  total  of  nearly  4000  deaths, 
and  by  the  end  of  January,  1871,  it  had 
risen  to  4465.  Sickness  and  starvation 
were  extending  their  ravages  on  all  sides ; 
the  rations  of  bread  were  reduced,  and  8000 
horses,  hitherto  spared  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, were  now  slaughtered  to  furnish  food 
for  the  people,  many  of  whom  were  suffer- 
ing great  privations. 

After  the  failure  of  the  sortie  on  the  19th 
of  January,  the  Provisional  Government 
saw  at  last  that  their  case  was  liopeless,  and 


after  some  preliminary  negotiations,  M. 
Jules  Favre,  on  the  28th  of  January,  signed 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  including  a  general 
suspension  of  arms,  except  on  the  Swiss 
frontier,  where  at  that  momeiit  imminent 
ruin  was  threatening  the  forces  of  Bour- 
baki,  and  the  siege  of  Belfort  was  being 
pressed  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
General  Werder.  The  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation were  that  the  forts  were  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  German  troops,  who  were  also 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  Paris,  and  that  the 
arms  of  the  garrison  were  to  be  surrendered. 
But  the  National  Guard,  notwithstanding 
Bismarck's  prudent  warning,  were  per- 
mitted, at  the  request  of  Jules  Favre,  to 
retain  their  arms,  for  the  professed  purpose 
of  maintaining  order.  True  to  their  plun- 
dering propensities,  the  Germans  required 
that  Paris  should  pay  a  contribution  of 
200,000,000  francs  within  a  fortnight.  The 
definite  conclusion  of  peace  was  referred  to 
an  Assembly  to  be  immediately  convoked 
at  Bordeaux  with  sovereign  powers. 

It  had  been  foreseen  that  as  tlie  surren- 
der of  Paris  would  not  take  place  until  the 
inhabitants  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
starvation,  prompt  measures  would  require 
to  be  taken  for  their  relief.  Accordingly  a 
large  subscription  had  been  ciJlected  in 
London  for  this  purpose,  and  vast  trains, 
laden  with  provisions,  Iiad,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  German  commanders,  been  for- 
warded through  their  lines,  even  before  the 
armistice  was  signed.  As  soon  as  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world  was  restored, 
special  trains  were  despatched  day  by  day 
from  London  with  additional  supplies  of 
flour,  rice,  biscuit,  fish,  and  fuel,  and  with 
7000  head  of  live  stock.  Tlie  distress  liad 
been  greatest  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
middle  classes  and  amongst  the  tradesmen, 
whose  feeling  of  independence  made  them 
unwilling  to  claim  a  share  of  the  public 
rations,  and  whose  means  were  insufficient 
to  meet  tlie  heavy  price  of  provisions. 

Gambetta,  who  liad  for  some  months 
exercised  dictatorial  power  outside  tlie 
walls  of  Paris,  attempted  to  repudiate  the 
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convention  and  to  continue  the  war.  He 
declared  that  '  no  reactionary  or  cowardly 
Assembly  should  be  summoned,  but  one 
which  should  be  ready  for  anything  rather 
than  assist  at  the  assassination  of  France,' 
and  he  issued  a  decree  which  purported  to 
disqualify  for  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  all 
members  of  the  families  that  had  hereto- 
fore reigned  in  France,  and  any  person 
who  had  held  oSice  under  the  late  Empire. 
r.ut  the  Government  of  the  Xational  iJe- 
fence  declared  tliis  decree  null  and  void, 
and  on  tlie  arrival  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers at  ISordeaux  Gambetta  immediately 
resigned  his  office. 

The  elections  throughout  France  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  candi- 
dates were  connected  with  all  the  parties  in 
France — Legitimists,  Imperialists,  Orlean- 
ists,  and  Eepublicans  of  every  hue.  But 
though  Paris  and  other  large  towns  returned 
a  number  of  candidates  of  an  advanced 
Eadical  type,  such  as  Louis  Blanc,  Victor 
Hugo,  Gambetta,  and  Eochefort,  the  great 
majority  of  those  elected  were  of  comjjara- 
tively  moderate  and  Conservative  opinions. 
M.  Thiers  was  returned  for  twenty  out  of 
the  eighty-six  departments,  a  decisive  piroof 
that  he  was  regarded  at  this  juncture  by 
the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
as  the  statesman  who  was  most  likely  to 
extricate  France  from  its  overwhelming 
difificulties. 

On  the  13th  of  February  the  Assembly 
met  at  Bordeaux  and  appointed  M.  Grevy 
as  its  president.  The  Government  of  De- 
fence then  resigned  their  powers  into  its 
hands,  and  the  Assembly  unanimously  re- 
solved to  appoint  M.  Thiers,  as  the  most 
eminent  of  living  Frenchmen,  the  head  of 
the  Executive  Administration.  He  imme- 
diately selected  M.  Dufaure,  Jules  Favre, 
Jules  Simon,  and  otlier  public  men  of  a 
similar  stamp,  to  constitute  his  Ministiy ; 
and  he  had  the  shrewdness  to  associate  with 
himself  a  Council  of  the  Assembly,  that  it 
might  share  the  responsibility  of  a  peace 
which  was  certain  to  be  unpalatable.  The 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Ver- 


sailles on  the  26th  of  February,  on  the  con- 
ditions imposed  and  inexorably  in.sisted  on 
by  the  conquerors.  The  province  of  Alsace, 
with  the  exception  of  Belfort  and  its  environs 
and  Metz,  with  the  part  of  Lorraine  which 
lies  between  that  fortress  and  the  former 
frontier,  were  ceded  to  Germany.  A  pe- 
cuniary compensation  of  five  milliards  of 
francs,  or  £200,000,000,  was  also  extorted, 
to  be  ])aid  by  instalments  ranging  over 
three  years.  As  security  for  tlie  payment 
of  this  enormous  sum,  the  German  forces 
were  to  occupy,  at  the  expense  of  France, 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  which  they 
had  overrun,  but  the  departments  were  to 
be  successively  evacuated  in  a  specified 
order,  as  the  instalments  were  paid.  As 
tlie  continuance  of  the  war  was  simply  im- 
possible, the  French  negotiators  had  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  these  terms,  in- 
tolerably hard  thougli  they  certainly  were, 
and  the  Bordeaux  Assembly  api^roved 
them  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one. 

It  had  been  stipulated  by  a  separate  con- 
vention that  the  Germans  were  to  occupy 
a  certain  ^jortion  of  the  French  capital  as  a 
sign  and  symbol  of  their  triumph,  and  on 
the  1st  of  March  30,000  of  their  troops 
marched  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Parisian 
authorities  took  all  possible  precautions  to 
prevent  a  collision  between  the  inhabitants 
and  their  conquerors.  A  cordon  of  troops 
was  posted  round  the  whole  quarter  which 
the  latter  occupied,  and  the  Germans  found 
there  only  silence  and  emjitiness.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  authorities  on  both  sides 
when  the  iirvaders  were  safely  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  without  any  collision 
or  mischief  done. 

The  severity  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
exacted  from  France  excited  strong  disap- 
probation throughout  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Britain.  Great  pojjular  meetings  were 
held  in  London  and  in  several  provincial 
towns  to  express  sympathy  with  the  French 
people  under  the  cruel  treatment  which 
they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  I'rus- 
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sians.  Special  indignation  ^vas  expressed 
at  the  forcible  severance  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  from  France,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests and  entreaties  of  the  entire  population 
of  these  provinces.  The  pretexts  which 
Bismarck  put  forth  to  justify  this  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  were  contemptu- 
ously scouted  by  all  unprejudiced  and  can- 
did observers.  It  was  simply  absurd  to 
suppose,  after  what  had  taken  place,  that 
Germany  needed  any  protection  against  a 
French  invasion,  and  if,  as  Bismarck  alleged, 
the  possession  of  Metz  and  Strasburg 
afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  aggressions 
on  South  German  territories,  that  danger 
could  have  been  completely  averted  by  dis- 
mantling these  fortresses.  But  the  posses- 
sion of  these  provinces  had  long  been 
coveted  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  in  1815  her  leading  statesmen 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Allied  Powers 
at  Paris,  advocating  the  policy  of  seizing 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  in  order  to  afford  ter- 
ritorial '  securities '  against  future  French 
aggressions.  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  how- 
ever, peremptorily  refused  to  permit  this 
spoliation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  set  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  good  policy  would  prevent  the  Allied 
Powers  from  insisting  on  territorial  cessions 
such  as  would  prolong  the  war-feeling 
among  the  French  people.  If  such  de- 
mands, he  said,  were  enforced  on  tlie  sove- 
reign and  people  of  France,  '  there  is  no 
statesman   who  would   venture  to  recom- 
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mend  to  his  sovereign  to  consider  himself 
at  peace,  and  to  place  his  armies  upon  a 
peace  establishment.  Wc  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  Kc  take  this  large  cession,  consider 
the  operations  of  war  as  deferred  till  France 
shall  find  a  suitahle  opportunitij  of  endea- 
vouring to  regain  what  she  has  lost,  and  after 
having  wasted  our  resources  in  the  main- 
tenance of  overgrown  military  establish- 
ments in  time  of  peace,  we  shall  find  how 
little  useful  the  cessions  we  shall  have 
acquired  will  be  against  a  national  effort  to 
regain  them.' 

Bismarck,  however,  instead  of  following 
the  moderate  and  judicious  policy  recom- 
mended by  Wellington,  chose  rather  to  act 
on  the  maxim  of  Machiavelli,  to  crush  those 
whom  you  cannot  conciliate.  Believing,  as 
he  said,  that  France  would  never  forgive 
her  defeat  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  her 
in  the  war  with  Germany,  he  resolved  to 
disable  her  to  the  utmost  extent  possible. 
He  speedily  discovered,  as  he  was  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  this  work  had  only 
been  half  done — that  France  possessed  a 
wonderful  power  of  recovery,  which  in  no 
long  time  completely  effaced  all  traces  of 
the  ravages  of  the  war;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Germany  has  left  behind  her  in 
France  a  legacy  of  hatred  and  a  thirst  for 
revenge,  which  has  compelled  her  rulers  to 
impose  intolerable  burdens  on  their  sub- 
jects in  order  to  maintain,  during  peace, 
armaments  and  military  preparations  'on 
the  most  gigantic  scale. 
28 
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No  sooner  had  Pari-s  been  freed  from  its 
foreign  enemy  than  it  was  called  on  to 
encounter  a  more  destructive  adversary 
within  its  own  walls.  There  had  long  been 
a  band  of  Pied  Pepublicans  in  the  French 
capital,  the  enemies  of  law,  order,  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  during  the  four  long  months  of 
the  siege,  when  Paris,  to  use  the  coarse  and 
cynical  expression  of  Bismarck,  was  '  frying 
in  its  own  gTavy,'  they  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  obtain  the  command  of  the  city. 
But  throughout  that  terrible  period,  when 
the  resignation,  self-sacrifice,  and  endurance 
evinced  by  the  inhabitants  surprised  alike 
their  friends  and  their  foes,  the  patriotism 
and  regard  for  order  shown  by  the  immense 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  repressed  the 
insurrectionary  projects  of  the  turbulent 
faction  of  the  Communists.  The  chief 
strength  of  this  party  lay  among  the  white 
blouses  of  Belleville,  led  by  Flourens,  Pyat, 
and  Blanqui.  Flourens  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  physiologist,  who  was  at  one 
time  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  decided  ability  and 
great  scientific  attainments,  but  reckless  and 
chimerical,  a  mere  fanatical  revolutionist, 
who  wished  to  overturn  existing  social  insti- 
tutions from  their  very  foundation.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  was  Delescluze,  a  man 
well  advanced  in  life — a  grim,  austere 
ascetic,  who  had  had  experience  of  nearly  all 
the  prisons  of  France  and  its  colonie.s,  and 
sacrificed  everything  in  life  to  the  pur- 
suit of  his    own  visionary  political   ideal. 


Felix  Pyat  was  justly  accused  by  his  asso- 
ciates of  having  passed  his  life  '  in  stirring 
up  revolutionary  fires,  and  then  skulking 
off  to  leave  his  friends  to  brave  the  danger 
and  consequences  of  the  conflagration.' 

Under  the  leader.ship  of  these  'professors 
01  revolution,'  repeated  abortive  plots  against 
the  Government  were  formed,  and  after  the 
surrender  of  iletz  a  serious  outbreak  took 
place,  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  the 
Commune.  A  mob  of  5000  or  6000  Na- 
tional Guards  took  possession  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  made  prisoners  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Through  a  well  managed  stratagem, 
the  building  was  recaptured  by  Trochu's 
party  without  bloodshed.  The  General 
now  appealed  to  the  citizens  in  support  of 
his  authority,  and  the  result  was  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  in  his  favour. 
The  Communists  numbered  only  54,000, 
while  340,000  votes  were  given  for  the 
Government.  After  this  signal  defeat  the 
Eed  Eepublicaus  made  no  further  attempt  to 
overturn  the  Committee  of  National  Defence 
until  the  22nd  of  January,  1871.  On  that 
day  an  insurrection  took  place  in  the  streets, 
and  a  good  many  lives  were  lost. 

The  intimation  made  on  tlie  28th,  that 
negotiations  were  being  entered  into  for  a 
capitulation  caused  prodigious  excitement, 
which  was  greatly  increased  next  day  when 
the  terms  were  made  known.  The  elections 
followed,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  Imperialists  and  lloyalists. 
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The  Communists  were  infuriated  almost 
to  madness.  The  Committee  of  Xational 
Defence,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  they 
had  received  that  revolutionary  elements 
were  smouldering  in  the  city,  were  so  in- 
fatuated as  to  stipulate,  on  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  for  the  retention  of  their  arms 
by  the  National  Guard,  who  were  in  con- 
sequence furnished  with  the  means  of  an 
insurrection  against  the  Government. 

General  d'Aurelle  des  Paladines,  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard;  but  his 
authority  was  disregarded  by  the  battalions 
composed  of  the  working  classes,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  guns  on  the  heights 
of  IMontmartre,  as  well  as  of  a  large  park  of 
fine  bronze  cannon  in  the  Place  Wagram 
(the  product  of  a  patriotic  subscription  of  the 
National  Guard)  in  order  to  save  it  from  the 
Germans.  After  a  fortnight  spent  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  revolutionists,  a  detachment 
of  regular  troops  was,  on  the  ISth  of  March, 
ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  guns.  At 
four  o'clock  that  morning  strong  detach- 
ments of  cavalry  and  infantry,  commanded 
by  Generals  Yinoy  and  Lecomte,  sur- 
rounded the  heights  of  ]\Iontmartre  and 
disarmed  the  sentinels  who  guarded  the 
contested  pieces.  But  the  officers  in  com- 
mand had  most  culpably  neglected  to  pro- 
vide horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  guns 
from  the  place,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  a  body  of  the  National  Guard  as- 
sembled to  prevent  their  removal.  A  captain 
of  Chasseurs,  who  ordered  his  men  to  lire 
npon  the  National  Guard,  was  shot  dead, 
and  his  men,  when  commanded  to  fire,  de- 
serted to  the  insurgents,  shouting  '  Vive  la 
Eepublique.'  General  Lecomte  was  carried 
off  a  prisoner.  The  attempt  to  seize  the 
guns  was  now  wholly  frustrated.  General 
Vinoy,  who  had  jjlanned  it,  retreated  with 
his  troops  into  the  interior  of  Paris.  General 
Thomas,  formerly  commander-in-chief  of 
the  National  Guard,  was  discovered  in 
plain  clothes  among  the  spectators  of  these 
proceedings,  and  was  immediately  taken  to 
the    house    wliere   General   Lecomte  was 


confined.  After  a  mock  trial  the  two 
generals  were  dragged  out  into  the  garden 
of  the  house,  and  brutally  murdered  by  the 
armed  rabble. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  two 
generals  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 
capital,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  punish 
the  assassins.  L^ncertain  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  army,  the  Government  was  for  the  time 
reduced  to  inaction.  On  the  evening  of  the 
18th  the  insurgents  took  possession  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and 
the  military  headquarters  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  and  began  to  erect  barricades  in  all 
directions.  No  one  seemed  to  know  who  the 
men  were  that  had  thus  taken  possession  of 
the  capital,  and  whom  the  battalions  of  Mont- 
martre  and  Belleville  implicitly  obeyed. 
It  afterwards  transpired  that  Lullier  and 
Assi  were  the  principal  leaders  in  bringing 
about  this  movement.  The  former  was  a 
crack-brained  naval  officer,  whose  violent 
conduct, /reckless  courage,  and  power  of 
speech,  had  given  him  great  influence  over 
the  populace.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  of  whose  views  he  did  not 
approve,  and  they  had  him  arrested  and  shut 
up  at  Mazas.  He  made  his  escape,  however, 
from  prison,  and  at  the  time  of  its  over- 
throw he  was  in  secret  correspondence  with 
M.  Thiers,  having  engaged  himself  to  sweep 
away  the  Commune.  As.d  was  a  person  of 
a  different  stamp.  He  was  a  hard-headed, 
resolute  arti.san,  the  ringleader  of  the  famous 
strike  at  the  Creuzot  Ironworks  in  1870, 
and  a  leading  spirit  of  tlie  '  International 
"Working  Men's  Association.'  The  object  of 
that  notorious  society  was  direct  legislation 
by  the  people,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
inheritance,  and  the  holding  of  laud  in  com- 
mon as  collective  property.  Some  of  its 
leading  members  publicly  declared  that  it 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  all  religion,  the 
substitution  of  science  for  revelation,  of 
Iranian  justice  for  divine  justice,  and  the 
suppression  of  marriage.  Assi's  colleagues 
speedily  became  jealous  of  his  influence, 
and  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  in  secret 
correspondence  with  M.  Picard,  they  put 
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him  in  prison,  so  that  curiously  enough  the 
two  men  wlio  mainly  hrought  about  the 
rcYohition  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
its  ultimate  direction. 

The  Assembly  had  found  it  necessary 
to  remove  from  Bordeaux,  where  it  was 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  caiTj^  on  the 
Government  of  the  country.  They  could 
not,  however,  venture  to  remain  in  Paris, 
as  General  Yinoy  said  he  would  not  answer 
for  the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and  they 
resolved  to  hold  their  meeting^  at  Ver- 
sailles. If  the  Government  had  acted 
with  promptitude  at  this  critical  moment 
the  insurrection  might  have  been  sup- 
pressed at  once.  The  supporters  of  the 
Commune  did  not  muster  more  than 
50,(300.  The  Xational  Guards  of  the  more 
orderly  districts  kept  their  ground,  and 
showed  a  determination  to  put  dow'u  an- 
archy and  violence.  The  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants  displayed  an  excellent  spirit. 
It  was  expressly  stated  that  in  less  than 
three  days  110,000  citizens,  and  the  brave 
young  men  of  the  schools  of  Law  and 
Medicine,  had  rallied  to  the  flag  of  the 
Government  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
But  while  the  party  of  order  was  thus 
taking  prompt  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens, 
the  Assembly  at  Versailles  was  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  uproar,  acting  under  an 
unreasoning  hatred  of  the  capital,  involving 
the  insurgents  and  the  loyal  inhabitants  in 
.  one  common  condemnation.  The  only  action 
taken  by  the  Government  was  to  remove 
General  d'Aurelle  from  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  to  appoint  Admiral 
Saisset  in  his  place.  This  choice  was 
C|uite  inexplicable,  and  proved  most  un- ' 
fortunate.  The  Admiral  was  a  simple- 
minded  sailor,  ignorant  of  the  world,  desti- 
tute of  political  experience  and  tact,  and  , 
totally  unfit  for  the  duty  intrusted  to  him. 
He  seems  to  have  lost  his  head,  and  doing 
nothing  that  he  ought  to  have  done,  he 
disappeared  from  view  for  some  days  alto- 
gether, and  finally  made  his  escape  to 
Versailles  in  disguise  and  on  foot.  j 


!  The  Central  Committee  had  appointed 
,  the  Communal  elections  to  take  place  on 
the  22ud  of  March.  The  whole  of  the  jour- 
nals of  Paris  of  any  consideration,  without 
distinction,  protested  on  the  21st  against 
the  elections  being  held  on  the  22nd,  at 
I  the  dictation  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  but 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  Assembly 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  this  powerful 
manifestation  of  opinion,  though  the  in- 
surgents were  so  far  influenced  by  it  that 
they  delayed  the  elections  till  the  2Gth. 

The  party  of  order  made  a  demonstration 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  and  two  or  three 
thousand  strong,  but  without  arms,  they 
paraded  the  boulevards  in  procession,  crying, 
'  Vive  rordrd'  '  Vive  I'AssemUte  Xationalc !' 
'  Vive  la  Hepuhiique !'  On  the  next  day  a 
vast  body,  apparently  unarmed,  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  a  considerable 
number  carried  revolvers  and  poniards,  de- 
scended the  boulevards  in  the  same  way, 
and  marched  to  the  Place  A'endome,  where 
the  insurgents  had  barricaded  themselves. 
The  front  ranks  on  both  sides  got  mixed  up 
together,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  shout- 
ing, and  it  is  alleged  that  the  Communists 
showed  signs  of  yielding,  and  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  fraternize  with  the  men  of  order. 
At  this  critical  moment  an  insurgent  officer 
in  command  gave  orders  to  fire.  Volley 
succeeded  volley,  numbers  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  crowd  fled  in  disorder. 

Civil  war  was  now  imminent.  The  loyal 
and  peaceable  Xational  Guard  took  up  arms 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  aggressions  of 
the  Communists.  An  influential  deputation 
went  to  Versailles  to  ask  for  the  assistance 
of  only  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  support 
the  party  of  order  in  their  defence  of  the 
city,  but  without  effect.  They  ^^■ere  told 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Xational 
Guard  to  establish  order  by  their  own  un- 
aided exertions. 

The  Communal  elections  took  place  on 
the  2Gth,  and  as  the  middle  classes  gen- 
erally abstained  from  voting,  the  Eeds 
obtained  an  easy  victory.  The  Central 
Committee    now    formally    abdicated    its 
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functions.  A  provisional  form  of  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  Nine  committees  were 
elected  to  jircside  over  the  nine  different 
departments  of  the  Government.  These 
committees  elected  delegates  to  act  as  the 
ministerial  Lody  of  the  Conunune.  Tlie 
notorious  adventurer  Cluseret  was  ap- 
pointed Delegate  of  War,  Jourde  of  Fin- 
ance, Viard  of  Subsistence,  Paschal  Grousset 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Protot  of  Justice,  Paoul 
Pigault  of  General  Safety,  Leo  Franckel  of 
Labour  and  Exchange,  Andrieu  of  Public 
Works,  with  a  committee  of  five  members 
to  assist  each  of  the  delegate  ministers.  In 
a  short  time  considerable  changes  took 
place  in  this  extemporized  constitution.  A 
committee  of  the  National  Guard,  affecting 
to  derive  its  authority  from  military  elec- 
tion, and  a  self-elected  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  divided  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment with  the  municipality.  A  junto, 
called  the  Central  Committee,  representing 
more  especially  the  International,  contin- 
ually meddled  with  the  operations  of  the 
other  committee  under  the  pretence  of  be- 
ing the  family  council  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  members  changed  as  often  as 
the  forms,  disunion  and  jealousy  speedily 
arose  among  them,  and  one  after  another 
of  tlie  very  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were 
sent  to  Mazas. 

The  Commune,  without  dictating  to 
France,  claimed  to  be  supreme  in  Paris, 
which  was  to  be  a  free  city  in  a  free  state, 
to  enjoy  its  own  laws,  its  own  executive, 
its  own  police ;  there  was  to  be  no  army 
but  the  National  Guard,  which  was  to  elect 
its  own  officers.  The  other  large  towns  of 
France  were  to  be  organized  after  a  similar 
fashion.  The  Committee  issued  a  long  list 
of  decrees,  some  of  them  unjust,  some  of 
them  absurd  and  impracticable,  and  most 
of  them  were  habitually  violated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Commune  themselves. 

'  One  of  the  iivowed  objects  of  the  insurrection 
was  that  tlic  National  Guard  should  elect  the 
whole  of  its  own  officers,  including  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Yet  Eudes,  Duval,  Bergeret,  Clu- 
seret, Rossel,  and  Dombrowski  were  appointed  and 


removed  one  after  the  other  as  despotically  as  if 
they  had  been  fighting  for  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias.  The  Commune  proclaimed  the  inviola- 
bility of  personal  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  liberty  of  labour,  while  tliey  filled  their  pri- 
sons with  arbitrary  arrests,  shut  up  the  churches, 
and  constrained  workmen,  by  fear  of  execution,  to 
leave  their  workshops  and  shoulder  the  musket. 
They  invited  free  manifestation  of  opinion,  while 
all  public  meetings  but  those  they  chose  to  author- 
ize were  forbidden  by  fear  of  a  fusillade,  and  all 
newspapers  but  their  own  were  suppressed.  They 
announced  the  end  of  militarism  and  functionar- 
ism,  and  Paris  was  turned  into  a  camp  ruled  by 
military  law,  although  the  state  of  siege  was 
nominally  abolished.' 

Tlie  symptoms  of  a  desperate  struggle 
impending  were  now  apparent,  and  the 
general  uneasiness  and  suspense  of  the  in- 
habitants showed  that  every  one  was  aware 
of  its  character  and  dreaded  its  result.  Few- 
carriages  were  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  or 
boulevards,  and  the  cafes  and  restaurants 
were  deserted.  During  the  last  days  of 
March  not  less  than  160,000  inhabitants 
quitted  the  capital,  and  those  who  remained 
endeavoui'ed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
cpiet  and  out  of  sight.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Commune  were  never  wearied  ringing  the 
changes  on  the  prodigality  of  the  Second 
Empire,  but  the  number  of  pensions 
which  they  voted  to  the  widows  and  rela- 
tives of  soldiers  was  enormous,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  restricted  to  lawful 
widows  or  legitimate  children. 

Various  projects  of  conciliation  were  set 
on  foot  by  those  who  were  anxious  to 
terminate  this  inhuman  strife  and  to  avoid 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Put  the  Com- 
mune repudiated  the  authority  of  the 
Assembly,  and  declared  that,  having  been 
elected  for  the  special  purpose  of  making 
peace,  it  ought  to  have  been  dissolved  when 
that  purpose  was  served.  They  demanded 
tliat  whenever  the  rival  jurisdictions  came 
into  collision  the  Council  should  supersede 
the  Assembly.  They  also  claimed  to  take 
possession  of  the  Bank,  and  to  control  the 
finances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly 
and  the  Government  regarded  the  Com- 
mune as  a  set  of  criminals  with  whom  they 
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could  make  no  terms.  Xotliiiig  would 
suffice  but  absolute  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission. Delegates  were  deputed  by  the 
municipal  council  of  Lyons  to  visit  Paris 
and  Versailles,  and  to  use  their  utmost 
efibrts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  but 
they  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon 
the  Commune,  who  doggedly  refused  to 
recognize  the  so\'ereignty  of  the  Assembly. 
They  were  willing  that  the  Commune  should 
dissolve  if  the  Assembly  would  also  dis- 
solve. Ou  the  other  hand,  M.'Thiers  could 
not  be  induced  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  full  municipal  franchises 
of  Paris,  which  it  was  believed  would  have 
greatly  promoted  the  work  of  conciliation. 
The  delegates  pointed  out  to  him  that '  the 
extreme  centralization  to  which  France  had 
been  subjected  had  enervated  the  public 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
cause  in  great  part  of  their  recent  cala- 
mities.' But  on  this  point  they  found  him 
immovable.  So  resolute  was  he  in  carrying 
out  his  ruinous  policy  of  centralization, 
that  when  the  Assembl}-,  in  a  rare  moment 
of  good  sense  and  moderation,  voted  that 
every  town  in  France  should  elect  its  own 
mayor,  Jl.  Thiers  compelled  them,  by  a 
threat  of  resifrnation,  to  rescind  the  vote, 
ileanwhile  the  Government  were  collecting 
troops  at  Versailles  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, for  they  had  resolved  not  to  com- 
mence operations  against  Paris  until  a 
sufficient  force  had  been  formed  of  released 
prisoners  of  war  returned  from  Germany. 

The  first  movement  took  place  ou  the 
2nd  of  April,  when  a  corps  of  10,000  men 
retook  the  Bridge  of  Neuilly,  and  drove  the 
Communists  into  the  city.  Next  day  a 
body  of  the  insurgent  National  Guard, 
100,000  strong,  marched  out  of  I'aris  under 
Gustavo,  Flourens,  Eergeret,  and  Duval. 
The  right  wing,  under  Bergeret,  Avavered 
and  dispersed  at  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
troops  luider  General  Vinoy.  A  division  of 
15,000  men,  under  Flourens,  was  defeated, 
and  their  leader  was  killed.  Duval  was 
captured,  aud  as  he  was  being  led  off  to 
A^ersailles  in  company  with  other  prisoners. 


General  Vinoy  passed  by,  and  observing 
from  Duval's  uniform  that  he  was  an  officer, 
ordered  him  to  be  immediately  shot. 

Marshal  MaclMahon  had  by  this  time 
arrived  at  Versailles,  and  at  the  request  of 
JI.  Thiers  he  assumed,  on  the  8fch  of  March, 
the  command  of  the  forces  under  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  returned  soldiers, 
who  had  been  prisoners  in  Germany,  were 
steadily  pouring  into  France  day  by  day. 
JI.  Thiers  resolved,  however,  that  he  would 
not  permit  an  advance  against  Paris  until 
he  had  collected  a  sufficient  army  to  make 
success  certain.  Military  operations  were 
therefore  delayed  for  several  weeks.  Dom- 
browski,  a  daring  and  reckless  Polish  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  was  appointed  by  Cluseret 
commandant  of  Paris,  and  resolutely  en- 
countered the  assaults  of  the  besiegers.  The 
bombardment  of  the  city  commenced  about 
the  end  of  April,  and  was  carried  on  with 
great  vigour  and  effect.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  May  no  less  than  128  batteries 
were  in  action  against  the  besieged  city. 
Fort  after  fort  was  captured,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  insurgents  could  not  much 
longer  hold  out  against  the  besiegers.  They 
were  now  indeed  in  a  state  of  utter  disor- 
ganization. Mutual  su.spicion  and  distrust 
had  broken  out  among  their  leaders,  and 
their  jealousy  aud  personal  vanity  involved 
them  in  incessant  disputes  and  quarrels. 
'  It  is  neither  dread  of  the  Prussians,'  said 
Piochefort  in  his  paper,  the  Mot  d'Ordrc, 
'  nor  the  shells  of  M.  Thiers  which  ener- 
vates Paris  and  kills  our  hopes ;  it  is  gaunt 
suspicion  that  weighs  us  down.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville  distrusts  the  Minister  of  War-,  avIio 
distrusts  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Fort  of  Vanves  distrusts  Montrouge, 
Montrouge  distrusts  Bicetre,  Eigault  dis- 
trusts Eossel,  and  Piossel  distrusts  Dom- 
browski.'  Lullier,  Bergeret,  Assi,  and 
Delescluze  were  one  after  the  other  dis- 
missed and  imprisoned.  Cluseret,  the  War 
jMinister,  was  superseded  by  Eossel,  his 
aide-de-camp,  a  gallant  but  wrong-headed 
young  officer,  who  had  persuaded  himself 
that  the  Government  Lad  forfeited  its  claim 
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to  his  allegiance  by  making  terms  willi  the 
invader.  After  a  few  days'  tenure  of  his 
l^ost,  Eossel  was  in  his  turn  dismissed  and 
imprisoned,  and  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
tlie  Commune  there  was  no  permanent  or 
recognized  Minister  of  War. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Commune 
were  in  as  unsatisfactory  a  state  as  tlieir 
system  of  management.  Nearly  2(3,000,000 
francs  had  been  paid  into  their  Treasury, 
derived  from  octrois,  the  duty  on  tobacco, 
loans  from  the  Bank  of  France,  the  sale 
of  valuable  church  articles,  the  tax  levied 
on  railways,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  International  Society 
for  Aid  to  the  Wounded.  But  only  800,000 
francs  remained.  Nearly  25,000,000  had 
been  expended  on  the  pay  of  the  National 
Guard,  reckoned  at  190,000  men  receiving, 
some  2^,  and  others  li  francs  a  day, 
besides  the  pay  of  officers  and  special 
corps,  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the 
members  of  the  Commune  and  of  other 
public  bodies.  Various  projects  of  confis- 
cation were  started  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  but  ruin  overtook  the  projectors 
before  their  schemes  could  be  carried  into 
effect.  They  made  a  commencement,  how- 
ever, of  the  work  of  plunder,  by  demolisli- 
ing  the  house  of  M.  Thiers,  and  confiscating 
his  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  books, 
and  statues.  The  column  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Napoleon  I.  in  the  Place 
Vendome  was  pulled  down  and  broken  to 
pieces  ;  and  the  metal  of  which  the  column 
was  composed,  along  with  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor  by  which  it  was  surmounted,  was 
ordered  to  be  sold. 

The  military  arrangements  of  the  Com- 
mune had  fallen  into  inextricable  confusion. 
'  Every  one,'  as  Eossel  said,  '  wished  to  de- 
liberate, and  no  one  to  obey.'  One  of  its 
earliest  decrees  was  the  abolition  of  con- 
scription ;  but  like  the  other  decrees,  it  was 
completely  disregarded.  At  first  military 
service  was  declared  obligatory  only  on 
unmarried  men  between  seventeen  and 
thirty-five ;  afterwards  on  all  men,  married 
or  unmarried,  between  nineteen  and  forty. 


Before  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
great  numbers  of  young  men,  having  a  well- 
founded  dread  of  the  measures  likely  to  be 
taken  by  the  insurgents,  left  the  city,  and 
were  allowed  to  depart  without  hindrance : 
but  after  the  5th  of  April  all  the  railway 
stations  and  outlets  of  the  city  were 
watched,  to  prevent  the  able-bodied  men 
from  escaping.  Numbers,  however,  con- 
trived to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the 
'watchers,'  and  found  their  way  outside 
the  walls ;  some  by  means  of  false  j^ass- 
ports,  some  in  the  disguise  of  women  and 
of  carters,  draymen,  and  porters,  while  some 
let  themselves  down  from  the  walls  by 
night.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the 
Commune  to  catch  the  fugitives.  A  decree 
was  issued,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
denounce  them ;  a  list  was  required  from 
the  concierge  of  the  inmates  of  every  house. 
The  punishment  denounced  at  first  on  every 
recusant  was  that  he  should  be  disarmed. 
Then  he  \vas  informed  that  he  was  incurring 
the  risk  of  a  court-martial,  whose  onhj 
punishment  was  death.  Then  a  decree 
was  issued  that  all  who  refused  to  fight 
should  be  seized  and  marched  oif  to  prison 
by  an  armed  band  of  women.  And  finally, 
the  refractory  National  Guard  of  the  eighth 
arrondissement  were  required  to  jjresent 
themselves,  under  pain  of  death,  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  Commune  the  outlets  of 
the  streets  were  occupied  by  compan-ies 
of  the  Communal  soldiers,  and  the  houses 
were  searched  for  persons  liable  to  serve 
who  wished  to  escape  impressment.  An 
immense  number  of  unfortunate  men  were 
thus  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, and  the  presence  of  these  'pressed' 
combatants  in  the  ranks  of  the  Com- 
munists contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ruin 
of  the  cause. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  !May  no 
less  than  128  battalions  were  in  action 
against  the  besieged  city.  Fort  Issy,  with 
109  guns,  was  soon  taken,  the  insurgents 
evacuating  it  under  cover  of  the  night.  On 
the  l-tth  May  the  garrison  of  Fort  Yanves, 
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finding  this  stronghold  no  longer  tenable, 
made  their  escape  by  a  subterranean 
passage  communicating  -with  Montrouge, 
leaving  fifty  guns  and  eight  mortars  behind 
them.  By  the  capture  of  Fort  Vanves  the 
south-west  front  of  the  enceinte  was  de- 
prived of  the  last  of  its  outlying  defences. 
The  German  forces,  who  still  occupied  the 
forts  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  city,  pre- 
vented all  egress  on  that  side.  The  Bois 
de  Boulogne  was  occupied  by  a  ^strong  body 
of  Marshal  MacMahon's  troops.  The  siege 
liad  evidently  reached  its  last  stage ;  but  it 
was  unexpectedly  brought  to  a  termination 
by  the  entrance,  on  the  21st  of  ilay,  of  a 
body  of  300  men  into  the  city  by  the  gate 
of  St.  Cloud,  which  had  been  left  un- 
defended. A  private  of  the  Municipal 
Guard,  named  Ducatel,  who  lived  near  that 
point,  contrived  to  make  the  Versailles 
troops  aware  that  that  part  of  the  enceinte 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  insurgents.  A 
strong  body  of  troops  immediately  followed 
the  first  detachment;  and  in  the  course  of 
Monday,  the  22nd,  the  besiegers,  80,000  in 
number,  were  advancing  steadily  into  the 
interior  of  the  city.  Xext  day  the  Bidtcs 
Montraartre  and  the  Xorthern  Eailway 
Station  were  in  their  hands,  and  Generals 
Cissey  and  Yinoy  were  marching  on  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  and  the  Tuileries. 

The  insurgents  were  now  filled  with  the 
madness  of  despair,  and  resolved  to  carry 
out  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
city  which  had  been  long  contemplated  by 
their  leaders  as  the  probable  termination 
of  their  resistance.  'Paris  will  be  ours,' 
said  Cluseret  twelve  months  before, '  or  it 
will  cease  to  exist.'  Jules  Valles  pro- 
claimed more  than  once  that  all  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  Paris  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  'If  M.  Thiers 
is  a  chemist  he  will  understand  us.'  Pla- 
cards were  posted  throughout  the  city  by 
the  Commune,  giving  formal  instructions 
for  charging  all  the  sewers  near  the  barri- 
cades with  gunpowder.  Large  quantities  of 
petroleum  had  been  prepared,  and  rec[uisi- 
tions  of  this  and  other  formidable  materials 


were  being  made  up  to  the  last  moment. 
The  official  journal  of  the  Commune  de- 
manded that  the  citizens  should  render  an 
account  of  all  the  chemical  products  they 
possessed,  and  warnings  were  issued  that 
'the  possessors  of  phosphorus  ft-nd  chemical 
products  which  have  not  replied  to  the 
appeal  of  the  official  journal  expose  them- 
selves to  an  immediate  seizure  of  these 
articles.'  On  the  23rd  of  May  an  order 
was  published  by  the  Central  Committee 
that  •■  every  house  fronr  which  a  single  shot 
is  fired,  or  any  aggression  whatever  com- 
Uiitted  against  the  Xatioual  Guard,  will  be 
immediately  burned.'  Another  order,  also 
dated  on  the  23rd,  and  signed  by  Delescluze 
and  other  six  of  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mune, proclaimed  that 'the  citizen  Milliere, 
with  150  fusecns  (composed  of  the  most 
worthless  scoundrels,  with  the  worst  women 
and  vagrant  boys  of  each  district),  will  burn 
the  suspected  houses  and  public  monuments 
of  the  left  bank.  The  citizen  Dereure,  with 
100  fuseens,  will  undertake  the  first  and 
second  arrondissements.  The  citizen  Billio- 
ray,  with  100  fnscens,  is  charged  with  tlie 
tenth  and  twentieth  arrondissements.'  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Com- 
munists intended  to  destroy  the  whole  city; 
but  the  sudden  and  unforeseen  entry  of  the 
troops  disconcerted  their  plans,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  carrying  their  prepara- 
tions fully  into  effect. 

But  deeds  more  atrocious  far  than  the 
burning  of  the  public  buildings  were  per- 
petrated by  these  monsters  in  human  form 
during  the  last  days  of  their  existence. 
After  Duval  was  put  to  death  by  orders  of 
General  Vinoy  the  chiefs  of  the  Commune, 
infuriated  at  this  deed,  resolved  to  adopt 
the  Prussian  system  of  seizing  hostages.* 
They  immediately  arrested  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  the  Cure  of  the  Madeleine,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  priests  and  influential 
laymen.  On  the  5th  of  April  the  Commune 
published  a  decree  that  any  execution  of  a 

*  The  Commune  avo-.Ted  that  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  Prussians  in  the  use  of  petroleum,  aa 
well  as  in  the  seizure  of  hostages. 
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prisoner  of  war  of  the  Commune  should  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  execution  of  a 
triple  number  of  the  hostages  in  custody. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  night  of  the 
21st — the  iiiglit  of  the  entry  of  the  troops 
— that  tliis  sanguinary  decree  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  murder  of  the  hostages 
was  the  work  of  Eaoul  Eigault  and  Ferr^, 
his  subordinate.  Eigault  came  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  and  was  educated  for  the 
bar;  but  the  unbridled  licentiousness  and 
drunkenness  in  which  he  revelled  seems  to 
have  turned  his  brain,  and  he  was  known 
among  his  comrades  as  'a  mixture  of  shame- 
lessness,  blasphemy,  and  absinthe.'  He  was 
at  first  appointed  Delegate  of  Public  Safety, 
and  afterwards  Procureur-Geueral  of  the 
Commune.  When  he  relinquished  the 
former  office  he  appointed  as  his  successor 
an  accountant  of  the  name  of  Ferre,  'a  man 
of  his  own  age,  but  of  still  more  odious  and 
sinister  character.' 

These  two  kindred  spirits,  along  with 
Protot,  the  Delegate  of  Justice,  according 
to  their  usual  custom  silent  the  evening 
of  the  21st  at  a  small  theatre  called  the 
Ddlassements  Comiques,  which  during  all 
the  time  of  the  Commune  gave  a  series  of 
burlesque  performances,  accompanied  with 
singing  and  dancing.  After  the  perform- 
ance the  triumvirate  ordered  supper  for  six 
in  the  adjoining  cafe,  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  supping  in  the  society  of  throe 
of  the  female  performers.  AVhile  they  were 
waiting  at  the  supper-table  for  the  actresses 
to  change  their  dress  and  join  them  they 
occupied  themselves  with  drawing  up  a  list 
of  the  hostages  to  be  put  to  death  next  day. 

The  confusion  into  which  the  assassins 
were  thrown  by  the  sudden  entry  of  the 
troops  into  the  city  delayed  the  execution 
of  the  horrid  deed,  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  23rd  liigault,  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  armed  men,  repaired  to  the  prison  of 
St.  Pelagic,  and  calling  out  Chaudey,  a  late 
writer  in  the  Si'cclc,  caused  him  to  be  shot 
at  once.  Three  sergents-de-ville  were  put 
to  death  immediately  afterwards  without 
even  the  pretence  of  a  trial.    On  the  follow- 
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ing  night  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Arccuil  was  assailed  by  a  band  of  frenzied 
Communists,  and  the  monks  were  shot  down 
as  they  fled  into  the  streets.  The  hostages 
had  been  transferred  from  Mazas  to  the  prison 
of  La  Eoquette,  and  on  the  24th  the  mis- 
creant Ferrd  repaired  thither  after  having  set 
fire  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  and  given 
orders  that  the  prisoners  there  should  not 
be  released  but  burned  alive.  A  court-mar- 
tial was  held  for  the  trial  of  the  hostages, 
over  which  Ferre  presided;  but  the  principal 
persons  among  them  were  not  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  but  were  simply  called  out 
of  their  cells  and  shot  in  batches.  J\Ion- 
seigneur  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a 
prelate  of  blameless  character  and  tolerant 
disposition,  was  the  first  to  suffer.  Some 
of  the  party  who  were  ordered  to  shoot  him 
fell  on  their  knees  and  implored  his  pardon, 
but  were  forced  back  with  curses  and  blows 
by  their  comrades.  Along  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, ]\j[.  Bonjean,  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  France,  the  Cure  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  other  three  priests  were  put 
to  death.  The  rest  of  the  hostages  were 
shot  in  batches  on  succeeding  days. 

The  court-martial,  which  continued  to  sit 
at  La  Eoquette,  was  composed  of  a  set  of 
depraved,  drunken  wretches,  who  occupied 
tliemselves  with  condemning  gendarmes 
and  chance  prisoners,  especially  priests 
captured  in  the  streets.  A  guard  consisting 
of  young  scoundrels  and  abandoned  women 
brought  in  fresh  prisoners  for  the  firing 
parties.  The  assassins  made  sport  of  their 
victims,  pretending  that  they  were  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  shooting  them  when 
tliey  were  making  their  escape.  They 
then  rushed  forward  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  dead  and  robbed  them  of  their 
money.  Monseigueur  Surat  was  told  that 
he  might  leave  his  prison,  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  outside  its  walls  he  was  shot  by 
a  band  of  women  armed  with  revolvers. 
At  the  close  of  this  horrid  butchery  Ferrd 
liberated  a  baud  of  convicted  criminals, 
put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  told  them 
they  were  free,  but  that  they  must  massacre 
29 
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sixty-six  defenceless  gendarmes,  whom  they 
accordingly  murdered.  He  then  sent  out 
another  band  of  emissaries,  laden  with  cans 
of  petroleum,  to  spread  the  conflagration 
which  by  this  time  was  raging  in  the  city. 
It  was  on  the  night  of  the  21st  May  that 
the  most  splendid  edifices  of  Paris  were  set 
on  fire.  Next  morning,  when  the  VersaiUist 
troops  were  pressing  onwards,  the  Tuileries, 
the  Palais  Pioyal,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
Piue  Pioyale,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
otlier  public  offices  were  all  in  flo!mes.  As 
the  insurgents  were  driven  back,  step  by 
step,  they  left  nothing  but  ghastly  ruins 
behind  them.  At  every  barricade  which 
intersected  the  streets  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  incendiary  materials  piled  up, 
and  when  the  National  Guards  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  they  carried  these  inflam- 
matory substances  into  the  houses,  and 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  assist  them  in 
sprinkling  petroleum  on  the  walls  and 
floors;  if  they  refused  they  were  shot  or 
thrown  into  the  flames.  In  almost  all 
quarters  of  the  city  these  deeds  of  incen- 
diarism and  murder  were  perpetrated. 

'  One  of  the  most  frightful  of  these  scenes  took 
place  ou  the  25th  iu  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin, 
between  tlie  theatre  of  that  name  and  the  Theatre 
de  FAmbigu.  The  insurgents  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants,  women  and  children  included,  of  every 
floor  in  the  house,  because,  in  the  general  pillage 
and  havoc  which  they  were  making  of  the  premises, 
one  of  the  band  got  a  blow  from  an  indignant  pro- 
prietor. They  then  set  fire  to  the  budding  and 
t3  the  neighbouring  theatre,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  Paris.' 

For  two  days  and  a  night  the  contest 
continued  to  rage  in  the  streets  of  Paris; 
shot  and  shell  falling  thickly  around  the 
houses;  the  insurgents  falling  back  step  by 
step,  and  fighting  desperately  from  bar- 
ricade to  barricade.  On  Thursday  M. 
Thiers  telegraphed  to  the  prefects  of  the 
Departments : — 

'  We  are  masters  of  Paris,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  small  portion,  which  will  be  occupied  this 
morning.  The  Tuileries  are  in  ashes ;  the  Louvre 
is  saved.  A  portion  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
along  the  Hue  de  Eivoli,  the  Palais  d'Orsay,  where 


the  Council  of  State  held  its  sittings,  and  th^ 
Court  of  Accounts  have  been  burned.  Such  is 
the  condition  in  wdiich  Paris  is  delivered  to  us  by 
the  wretches  wdio  oppressed  it.  We  have  already 
in  oin  hands  12,000  prisoners,  and  .shall  certainly 
have  18,000  to  20,000.  The  soil  of  Paris  is  sown 
with  corpses  of  the  insurgents.' 

On  Friday  Belleville,  the  stronghold  of 
the  Eeds,  was  encircled  by  the  forces  of 
L'Admirault  and  Viuoy.  The  seven  bar- 
ricades by  which  it  was  defended  were 
carried  one  after  the  other,  and  in  the  end 
the  whole  quarter  was  captured,  along  with 
a  large  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  final 
struggle  took  place  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, in  the  cemetry  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  It 
was  obstinate  and  sanguinary,  though  hope- 
less on  the  part  of  the  insurgents.  Women 
as  well  as  men  took  part  in  the  contest. 
Ko  quarter  was  given,  and  in  the  end  the 
Versailles  troops  remained  masters  of  the 
field.  The  Buttes,  Chaumont,  and  Mfenel- 
Montant  had  meanwhile  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  L'Admirault,  and  with  tlie  sur- 
render of  a  detachment  of  National  Guards 
at  Yiucennes,  on  Monday,  the  last  show  of 
resistance  came  to  an  end. 

The  leaders  of  the  Commune  showed  iu 
the  final  struggle  their  utter  want  of  self- 
sacrifice,  or  of  any  patriotic  or  ennobling 
principle.  Not  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
thought  of  anything  but  of  his  own  self- 
conceit,  fanaticism,  or  personal  safety. 
Cluseret  and  Felix  Pyat  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  escape  from  the  burning  city. 
Eaoul  Eigault  was  shot  while  defending  a 
barricade  ia  theFaubourg St.  Germain, where 
his  body  was  found,  hideously  mangled. 
Delescluze,  when  no  hope  of  successful 
resistance  remained,  put  on  Ids  hat  and 
coat,  took  his  stick  and  wallced  quietly  up 
to  the  barricade  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau, 
where  he  speedily  met  the  death  he  desired. 
Milliere  was  taken  to  prison,  and  shot  at 
the  Pantheon,  where  the  day  before  he 
had  presided  over  the  execution  of  thirty 
National  Guards  who  had  refused  to  fight 
at  the  barricades.  "With  his  last  breath  he 
cried  'Vive  la  Commune!'  'Vive  le  Peuple !' 
'Vive  I'Humanite!'     Valles   was    stabbed 
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and  left  to  perish  miserably  in  the  streets. 
Dombrowski,  Elides,  and  Bergei'et  \vere 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  at  the  barricades. 
Eochefort  fled  from  the  citj-,  but  was  cap- 
tured and  consigned  to  prison.  Vengeance 
was  inflicted  without  mercy  on  the  leaders 
who  were  recognized  at  the  moment,  and 
on  all  who  were  found  in  arms  or  suspected 
of  complicity  in  the  insurrection,  women  as 
well  as  men.  JMultitudes  were  shot  with- 
out trial,  on  mere  suspicion,  and  uo  doubt 
many  innocent  persons  perished.  Stories 
got  about,  and  in  the  panic  were  universally 
believed,  of  'jittrolcuscs  (a  name  coined  for 
the  occasion) — female  incendiaries  who  were 
said  to  have  glided  furtively  from  street  to 
street  during  the  last  days  of  the  Commune, 
feeding  the  conflagration  of  the  public 
buildings  with  petroleum  and  incendiarj- 
chemical  compounds.  It  is  impo.ssible  to 
say  how  much  truth  there  was  in  these  re- 
ports, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  caused  the  summary  execution  of 
many  hundreds  of  innocent  persons.  Paris 
was  for  some  days  a  veritable  charnel-house, 
and  dead  bodies  lay  in  heaps  amid  the 
blackened  ruins.  At  Belleville  and  Pere 
la  Chaise,  where  the  contest  had  been 
most  deadly,  the  air  was  poisoned  with 
their  numbers.  It  was  estimated  that  uo 
fewer  than  10,000  of  the  insurgents  had 
been  killed  during  the  last  week  of  the 
Commune.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
Versailles  troops  amounted  to  2500.  "When 
the  conflagration,  which  lasted  for  some  days, 
was  finally  extinguished,  it  was  found  that 
the  greater  paj-t  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Library 
of  the  Louvre,  a  portion  of  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  i\Iinistry  of  Finance, 
the  Theatres  Lyrique  and  Du  Chatelet, 
and  about  two  thousand  private  dwellings 
had  been  consumed  in  the  flames.  The  Bed 
Commune  had  threatened  to  perish  in  a  sea 
of  blood  and  under  a  canopy  of  fire,  and  it 
had  kept  its  word ! 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  Goverinnent  amounted  to  33,000 ;  of 
these  upwards  of  10,000  were  liberated 
without  trial.     The  members  of  the  Com- 


mune itself  and  its  most  conspicuous  agents 
were  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial 
held  at  Versailles,  which  commenced  its 
proceedings  about  the  end  of  August. 
LuUier,  the  naval  officer ;  Ferre,  the  infam- 
ous author  of  the  massacre  of  the  hostages, 
and  Colonel  Eossel  were  condemned  to 
death.  Urbain,  Trinquet,  Assi,  Bilhoray, 
Paschal  Grousset,  Jourde,  the  Finance 
Minister  of  the  Commune,  Courbet,  the 
painter,  and  five  others  were  sentenced, 
some  to  imprisonment,  others  to  transport- 
ation. The  arch-agitator  Henri  Pochefort 
was  condemned  to  transportation  for  life. 
The  capital  sentence  passed  on  Lullier  was 
commuted  by  the  Committee  of  Pardons, 
but  they  refused  to  listen  to  the  numerous 
and  earnest  intercessions  on  behalf  of 
Eossel,  who  alone,  among  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgents,  deserved  any  sympathj'. 
He  was  shot  on  the  28th  of  September, 
along  with  Ferre  and  Bourgeis,  a  sergeant. 
Vergdag^ur,  the  Communist  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  company  who  murdered 
Generals  Lecomte  and  Thomas,  and  seven 
accomplices  were  also  condemned  and 
executed. 

The  National  Assembly  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform  in  restoring  order  and 
framing  a  new  constitution  for  the  country. 
They  were  not  well  fitted  for  such  a  criti- 
cal undertaking.  Flourens  described  them 
as  '  a  Chamber,  the  counterpart  of  that  of 
the  Eestoration;  a  chamber  of  ghost,?  of 
people  who  were  thought  to  be  dead  long 
ago,  and  who  appeared  to  be  quite  im- 
touched,  to  be  still  alive ;  marquises  and 
abbes  who  had,  without  doubt,  sat  in  the 
States-General  of  1789  on  the  benches  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy;  a  collection  of  bald 
heads,  deaf  ears,  and  eyes  which  blinked 
at  any  ray  of  sunlight.  The  Assembly 
ought  to  have  had  a  grave-digger  for 
doorkeeper.  For  such  owls  the  cry  of 
"  Vive  la  Bepv.Uiqiic ! ''  was  an  intolerable 
outrage.'  A  large  majority  of  the  'Etcrals,' 
as  this  resuscitated  party  was  called,  were 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
France.     Some  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
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Count  de  Chambord,  grandson  of  Charles  X., 
while  others  insisted  that  a  constitutional 
monarchy  should  be  established  under  the 
House  of  Orleans.  A  few  would  even  have 
been  willing  to  see  the  deposed  Emperor 
resume  the  reins  of  power.  M.  Thiers 
himself  was  favourable  to  a  limited  mon- 
archy, and  it  was  well  known  that  he  was 
personally  attached  to  the  family  of  his 
old  master  Louis  Philippe.  But  it  was  im- 
possible, in  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  come  to  any  decision  on  the 
subject,  and  meanwhile  a  moderate  Eepub- 
Hc  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  form 
of  Government.  By  its  own  continued 
existence,  and  through  the  absence  of  com- 
petitors, it  gradually  became  fairly  consoli- 
dated, and  notwithstanding  the  defeat  and 
resignation  of  successive  Presidents  and 
Ministries  it  has  continued  to  hold  its 
ground,  and  bids  fair  to  become  permanent. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
the  reconstruction  of  the  army,  the  supple- 
mentary elections  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, the  remodelling  of  the  old  Departmental 
Councils,  and  the  Bill  for  tlie  indemnifica- 
tion of  the  invaded  departments  required 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Executive 
Government.  They  had  also  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  payment  of  the  stipulated 
indemnity  to  the  Germans.  The  first  half 
milliard  of  francs  was  to  be  paid  within  a 
month  after  the  re-establishment  of  order 
in  Paris;  a  milliard  during  the  course  of 
the  year  ;  another  half  milliard  on  ^lay  1st, 
1872  ;  the  remainder  of  the  indemnity  on 
March  2nd,  1874.  A  deduction,  however, 
was  to  be  made  of  325,000,000  of  francs  in 
consideration  of  the  railway  lines  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Ger- 
mans. These  instalments  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  successive  evacuation  of  the 
departments,  wliich  the  invaders  were  to 
occupy  as  '  material  guarantees '  until  the 
whole  debt  was  discharged.  !M.  Thiers  had 
set  his  heart  on  getting  rid  as  speedily  as 
possible  of  the  German  army  of  occupation, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining so  large  a  body  of  men,  but  espe- 


cially because  their  presence  in  the  country 
was  felt  as  degrading  to  the  national  inde- 
pendence and  honour.  Accordingly,  by 
energetic  financial  exertions,  and  especially 
by  the  expedient  of  a  national  loan  of 
£120,000,000,  which  was  covered  man\ 
times  over  by  subscriptions,  lie  quickly 
raised  the  sum  required  for  tlie  first  instal- 
ment. In  return  for  the  concession  to 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  of  free  trade  with 
France  till  the  end  of  1872  Bismarck  was 
induced  to  accept  Government  bills  for 
short  dates  as  payment  of  another  instal- 
ment, and  six  departments  in  the  east  of 
France  were  evacuated  at  once  by  the 
German  soldiers.  Thus,  by  the  end  of 
October,  out  of  the  thirty-six  departments 
held  by  the  invading  forces  in  the  mouth 
of  February,  only  six  remained  in  their 
hands.  The  facility  with  which  the  money 
was  raised  for  this  purpose  shows  the  great 
wealth  of  France,  notwithstanding  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
the  indemnity  were  so  successful  that  the 
German  army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn 
in  September,  1873 — a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  time  at  which  it  was  originally 
stipulated  that  the  payment  should  be 
completed. 

The  victorious  King  of  Prussia  seems  to 
have  thought  that  it  would  crown  his  mili- 
tary successes  and  add  to  his  dignity  to 
appropriate  the  mantle  and  title  of  the 
Emperor  wdiom  he  had  dethroned.  In  his 
eagerness  to  secure  this  coveted  prize  he 
did  not  even  wait  till  he  had  returned  to 
his  own  capital  with  the  spoils  of  France, 
but  with  singular  bad  taste  he  caused  the 
inaugural  ceremony  to  be  hastily  performed 
at  Versailles,  Tlie  title  of  Emperor  was 
not  conferred  ujion  him  by  the  acclamations 
of  a  free  and  united  people  or  on  the  vote 
of  a  national  Diet.  It  was  tendered  to  him 
in  private  by  a  junto  of  petty  princes, 
whose  troops  were  at  that  moment  serving 
under  his  orders.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn  negotiations  were  instituted  for  the 
extension  of  the  Xorth  German  Confederacy 
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to  the  Soutlicrn  States,  and  an  arrangement, 
including  the  reservation  of  certain  sove- 
reign rights  to  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg, 
was  finally  accepted  by  the  Nortli  German 
Parliament.  On  the  suggestion  of  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  the  King  of  Bavaria 
proposed  to  the  other  German  Princes  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  shoidd  be  requested  to 
assume  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  the  North 
German  Parliament  despatched  a  deputa- 
tion to  Versailles  to  intimate  its  assent  to 
his  assumption  of  that  dignity.  The  Im- 
perial Constitution  provides  that  the  Em- 
peror, as  President  of  the  German  Bund, 
shall  have  absolute  power  of  making  war 
when  there  is  any  danger  of  invasion,  and 
of  making  peace  under  all  circumstances. 
When  there  is  no  such  danger  the  Emperor 
can  only  make  war  with  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  Federal  Council,  in  which 
Prussia  has  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes.  In  the  Parliament,  which 
is  elected  by  an  extensive  suffrage,  the  re- 
presentation of  every  State  is  proportionate 
to  its  population.  These  arrangements, 
however,  seemed  to  the  advocates  of  Ger- 
man unity  to  come  very  far  short  of  the 
national  amalgamation  which  they  desired 
and  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  revived 
German  Empire,  they  asserted,  had  given 
them  the  shadow  only  and  not  the  sub- 
stance. One  of  their  leaders  declared  that 
by  adopting  this  constitution  the  Germans 
'  have  sacrificed  the  unity  they  have  made 
such  efforts  to  obtain,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  have  abandoned  so  many 
liberties.' 

The  King  of  Prussia  returned  to  his 
capital  on  the  16th  of  March,  1871,  be- 
dizzened  with  his  new  honours,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  acclamations. 
Bismarck  was  made  a  Prince,  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  received  a 
magnificent  estate  in  Lauenburg,  one  of  the 
provinces  of  which  Denmark  had  been 
robbed.  Honours  and  liberal  rewards  were 
bestowed  also  on  Count  Moltke  and  Von 
Eoon,  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
triumph  of  the  German  arms.     In  no  long 


time,  however,  it  appeared  that  their  vic- 
tories, like  the  book  described  in  the  Apoc- 
alyptical vision,  though  sweet  in  the  mouth 
were  bitter  in  the  belly.  The  vast  sums 
of  money  extorted  from  the  conquered 
country  speedily  vanished,  and  while 
heavily  taxed  France,  with  an  enormous 
debt,  enjoyed  a  growing  surplus,  Germany, 
wliich  had  no  public  debt,  found  her  revenue 
constantly  decreasing.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
tlie  expenditure  both  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  German  States  steadily  increased.  In 
1873  the  imperial  budget  amounted  to 
340,500,000  marks;  in  1877  it  was 
540,500,000.  The  taxes  imposed  upon  the 
people  increased  year  by  year,  while  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  as  regularly  dimin- 
ished. But  financial  difficulties  were  by  no 
means  the  most  formidable  troubles  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  Prussian  kingdom. 
Bismarck's  first  contest  was  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  had  hitherto 
been  favourable  to  that  body,  but  finding 
that  its  prelates  and  priests  were  hostile  to 
his  policy  lie  resolved  to  place  them,  on 
purely  political  grounds,  under  restrictions  of 
the  most  galling  and  indeed  unwarrantable 
character.  He  attempted  to  deprive  the 
Church  of  that  legitimate  authority  without 
wliich  she  could  not  discharge  her  func- 
tions. He  required  that  Poman  Catholic 
parents  shoidd  send  their  children  to  receive 
religious  instruction  from  a  priest  who  had 
been  superseded  by  his  bishop.  He  i;r- 
duced  the  Eeichstag  to  pass  a  law  restrict- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  which  caused 
great  bitterness  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  priests  were  excluded  by  law  from  the 
inspection  of  schools,  the  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled the  country,  and  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  disciplinary  power  was  put 
under  the  strict  control  of  the  president  of 
the  province.  All  existing  places  of  eccle- 
siastical education  were  placed  under  civil 
supervision,  both  as  regarded  the  teachers 
and  the  course  of  teaching.  The  appoint- 
ment of  every  priest  was  subjected  to  the 
civil  President  or  Prefect,  so  that  the  clergy 
were  simply  made  civil  functionaries.    The 
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Falk  laws,  in  short,  as  they  vreve  termed, 
from  the  Minister  by  whom  they  were  pro- 
posed, deprived  the  Church  of  those  rights 
and  liberties  which  are  essential  to  its  very 
existence.  They  were  condemned  by  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe,  and  have  com- 
pletely failed  of  their  effect.  At  the  same 
time,  though  Bismarck  did  not  intend  to 
annoy  the  Protestant  Church,  the  efiect  of 
his  legislation  was  to  make  it  the  mere 
creature  of  the  State,  dependent  upon  a 
Chamber  of  which  more  thrtu  one-third 
consisted  of  Eoman  Catholics  and  Jews. 

In  order  to  carry  through  such  laws  as 
these  the  Chancellor  was  obliged  to  make 
concessions  to  the  extreme  Liberals  on 
political,  social,  and  economical  questions 
which  have  proved  most  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  His  legislation  on 
social  and  economical  questions  in  parti- 
cular has  exercised  a  very  hurtful  influence 
on  the  life  of  the  German  people.  The 
removal  of  all  restrictions  on  loans  has 
brought  usury  to  a  fearful  height.  The 
absence  of  any  check  on  the  adulteration  of 
food  has  opened  a  flood-gate  for  the  manu- 
facture and  open  sale  of  articles  of  the 
most  deleterious  kind.  The  unlimited 
liberty  granted  to  joint-stock  companies, 
together  with  the  sudden  influx  of  capital 
caused  by  the  French  indemnity,  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  gigantic  schemes,  which 
in  many  cases  were  no  better  than  gross 
swindles,  and  of  course  ended  in  a  ruinous 
collapse.  Wholesale  bankruptcies  were  the 
natural  result  of  the  corruption,  falsehood, 
and  venality  in  which  these  adventures 
originated.  In  the  course  of  six  years  the 
number  of  spirit  shops  iu  Prussia  was 
nearly  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  drinks  was  well-nigh  quadrupled. 
Pauperism  in  the  large  cities  increased  fear- 
fully, and  so  has  crime  of  every  kind,  mur- 
der included.  The  charitable  institutions 
are  overcrowded  with  children  wilfully 
abandoned.  Depression  and  discontent  pre- 
vail everywhere.  I'essimism  has  become 
rampant  in  the  higher  classes.  Socialism 
among  the  lower,  and  the  country  is  under- 


mined with  secret  societies.  The  life  of  the 
Emperor  has  been  repeatedly  attempted — ■ 
and  on  the  last  occasion  he  was  severely 
wounded — by  emissaries  of  these  societies. 
Sevei'e  penal  laws  have  been  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  Socialism,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Measures  of  a  different  but  still  more 
injudicious  character  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Chancellor  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
working  classes,  such  as  a  scheme  for  in- 
creased taxation  in  order  to  create  State 
funds  for  benefit  societies,  for  temporary 
relief  in  case  of  sickness,  or  accident,  or 
loss  of  work,  and  for  pensions  in  case  of 
permanent  injury  and  of  old  age.  But  all 
these  Socialistic  plans  have  met  with  keen 
and  persistent  hostiUty  on  the  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  The  main  body 
of  the  Liberals,  with  the  Ultramontanes, 
who  unite  with  them  on  these  questions, 
and  even  the  Socialists  themselves,  are  of 
opinion  that  social  evils  cannot  be  removed 
or  alleviated  by  such  means  as  these.  They 
see  clearly  that  Bismarck's  Socialism  means 
at  one  extremity  the  pauperizing  of  the 
working  classes,  at  the  other  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  that  system  of  centraliza- 
tion of  which  Germany  has  more  than 
enough  already. 

Lender  the  Bismarck  system  of  govern- 
ment the  Prussian  press  is  either  intimi- 
dated or  bribed,  and  Germany  has  become 
'the  country  where  public  opinion  is  fabri- 
cated, centralized,  and  monopoUzed  in  the 
ser%'ice  of  the  Government  and  the  Ex- 
change.' The  independent  and  honourable 
new'spapers  are  rigorously  prosecuted  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  and  especially  for  any  ex- 
pression of  their  disapproval  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's policy.  But  bribery  and  corruption 
are  more  potent  than  even  prosecutions 
in  obtaining  a  paramount  influence  over 
the  German  press.  The  way  in  which 
Bismarck  obtained  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  purpose  is  singularly  characteristic 
of  the  man.  The  late  King  of  Hanover, 
previous  to  the  seizure  of  his  dominions 
by  Prussia  in  1866,  sent  a  sum  of  nine- 
teen  million    thalers    from   the   Treasury 
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to  London,  in  order  to  prevent  the  money 
from  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the  invaders. 
The  Prussian  C4overnment,  in  their  turn, 
sequestrated  the  King's  private  property  in 
Hanover.  By  the  mediation  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley an  arrangement  was  agreed  to  liy  King 
George  and  Bismarck.  His  Majesty  was 
to  restore  the  money  taken  from  the  Han- 
overian Treasury,  and  in  return  eleven 
millions  were  to  be  invested  in  Prussian 
4i  per  cents.,  and  another  five  millions  in 
other  securities  mutually  to  be  agreed  on, 
the  King  to  receive  the  interest  half-yearly. 
A  treaty  to  that  effect  was  signed  and  rati- 
fied by  the  ex-King  of  Hanover  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Treasury  funds 
were  sent  back  from  London  and  handed 
to  the  Prussian  authorities.  No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  Bismarck  professed  to  have 
discovered  a  vast  Guelphic  conspiracy  for 
the  restoration  of  King  George  to  his 
throne,  and  he  asked,  and  of  course  re- 
ceived, the  sanction  of  the  Prussian  Land- 
stag  to  retain  the  sixteen  millions,  and  to 
employ  the  interest  of  the  money  to  'follow 
these  reptiles  into  their  holes.'  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  Guelphic  conspira- 
cies, but  the  Prussian  Premier,  by  this 
ingenious  but  most  disreputable  trick,  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  secret  fund  of 
about  £100,000  a  yeai-,  by  means  of  which 
he  has  secured  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  journals,  both  in  Germany  and 
out  of  it.  The  advocacy  of  the  financial 
journals  is  obtained  in  a  way  equally 
discreditable  both  to  their  owners  and  the 
Clovernment. 

The  financial  policy  of  Prussia  after  the 
M-ar  with  France  was  as  unsound  and  im- 
politic as  its  social  measures.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  for  the  Government 
a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  but  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  consider  the  proposal  re- 
ported that  it  was  too  impracticable.  The 
scheme  for  buying  up  the  private  Prussian 
railways  fell  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it 
was  launched,  and  the  proposal  to  settle 
the  fares  of  all  German  railways  liy  decree 
of  the  Federal  Council  has  also  proved  a 


failure.  Bismarck  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  various  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  country,  and  ended 
with  producing  a  tariff  which,  as  was  well 
said  of  it,  'favoured  the  great  landlords, 
the  ironmasters,  and  the  spinners;  and 
damaged  the  small  proprietors,  the  textile 
industry,  and  all  those  branches  which  use 
half-manufactured  articles,  the  trading  and 
the  shipping  interest,  and  all  those  con- 
sumers who  live  upon  fixed  salaries  and 
wages.'  The  result,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  has  been  most  disastrous  to  the 
mercantile  industries  of  the  country,  and 
both  masters  and  workmen  are  sufieriuLr 
severely  from  this  Protectionist  legislation. 
Prince  Bismarck's  foreign  policy  has 
always  been  his  strongest  point.  lie  has 
shown  himself  utterly  unscrupulous  in 
carrying  out  his  schemes,  but  they  have 
generally  been  successful.  The  mode  in 
which  he  managed  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Austria,  and  then  to  unite 
that  Power  and  Eussia  in  an  alliance  witli 
Germany,  was  a  master-stroke  of  diplo- 
macy. But  even  in  this  department  he  has 
met  with  signal  discomfiture.  He  had 
hoped  that  France  was  crushed  for  at  least 
one  generation  by  the  war  with  Germany, 
and  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  astonishing 
elasticity  which  she  had  shown  in  recover- 
ing from  her  great  defeat.  He  'therefore 
resolved  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her  before 
her  military  reorganization  was  completed. 
His  first  step  for  that  purpose  was  to  send 
a  confidential  message  to  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff,  expressing  a  hope  that,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  with  France,  which  he  assumed 
to  be  necessary,  he  might  rely  on  the 
friendly  neutrality  of  Paissia,  offering  in 
return  to  leave  her  free  to  execute  her  pro- 
jects in  the  East.  To  his  great  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification,  his  overtures  were 
at  once  rejected,  his  brother  Chancellor 
drily  remarking  that  his  own  information 
did  not  lead  him  to  believe  in  the  alleged 
hostile  intentions  of  France,  and  that  Eussia 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  disturbing 
existin"'  arrau"euients  in  the  East. 
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Notwithstanding  tins  rebuff.  Prince  Bis- 
marck did  not  relinquish  his  sinister  designs 
against  France.  The  official  journals  were 
instructed  to  indicate  that  war  was  in  pro- 
spect, and  that  there  were  '  influential  per- 
sons in  France  anxious  to  prevent  the 
French  Eepublic  from  being  consolidated, 
and  looking  forward  to  an  aggressive  alliance 
with  Austria  and  Italy.'  Lord  Derby,  who 
was  at  that  time  Foreign  Secretary,  in  his 
speech  of  Slay  31st,  1875,  stated  not  only 
that  expression  was  given  to  these  senti- 
ments by  the  press,  but  that  'persons  of  the 
highest  authority  and  position  had  said  that 
if  war  was  to  be  avoided  it  seemed  necessary 
that  the  French  armaments  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  there  seemed  good 
gi-ound  to  fear  that  the  next  step  might  be 
a  ibrmal  request  from  Germany  to  France 
to  discontinue  arming.  Had  that  request 
been  made  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  preserve  peace.' 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  had  been  kept 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  but 
at  this  juncture  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
on  his  way  through  Berlin  to  London,  made 
him  aware  of  Bismarck's  designs,  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  British  and  Eussiau 
Cabinets  had  resolved  that  they  would 
jointly  interfere  to  prevent  war.  The 
Emperor  was  surprised  and  alarmed  at 
the  information,  and  declared  that  he  was 
firmly  determined  to  maintain  peace.  On 
the  following  morning  Bismarck  had  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  wlieu 
challenged  by  him  for  his  hostile  designs 
against  France,  he  had  the  efi'rontery  to 
declare  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
allegation,  and  that  the  report  had  origin- 
ated with  stock-jobbers  and  Ultramontanes. 
The  Emperor  professed  to  credit  his  asser- 
tions, but  he  has  since  kept  a  vigilant  watch 
over  his  Chancellor's  policy  towards  France. 

The  danger  of  an  alliance  between  Russia 
and  France  has  always  been  prominently 
before  the  mind  of  the  Prussian  Chancellor, 
and  the  belief  that  a  friendly  understanding 
had  been  come  to  by  these  two  powers  was 
assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  extraordinary 


activity  displayed  in  1879  by  all  the  Prus- 
sian military  departments.  It  was  stated 
at  that  time,  on  high  authority,  that  if 
Germany  were  about  to  commence  imme- 
diate hostilities  her  preparations  could  not 
have  been  more  energetic  or  complete. 
Altogether,  there  cannot  be  less  than 
l,-"iOO,000  in  that  country  constantly  with- 
drawn from  industrial  pursuits,  and  con- 
verted into  mere  consumers  of  the  fruits 
of  other  men's  labours,  adding  nothing 
whatever  to  the  national  resources.  The 
forcible  severance  from  France  of  two  of 
her  fairest  provinces  and  her  two  strongest 
fortresses  rankles  in  the  minds  of  French- 
men of  all  classes  and  of  all  political  par- 
ties, and  is  regarded  by  the  whole  nation 
as  an  unpardonable  injury  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  be  avenged  and  redressed.  The 
well-known  existence  of  this  feeling  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  German  army  should 
be  kept  up,  even  in  time  of  peace,  on  a 
gigantic  war  scale.  The  burden  is  already 
too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  it  is  growing 
year  by  year  more  oppressive  as  the  national 
resources  are  becoming  exhausted.  The 
withdrawal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
flower  of  the  people  from  industrial  pur- 
suits must  greatlj'  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  fruits  of  national  industry,  and  cripple 
the  energies  of  trade  and  commerce,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  throws  an  increasingly 
heavier  burden  on  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  demand  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
are  augmenting,  while  the  power  of  pro- 
duction is  diminishing.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  or  perhaps  the  worst  evil  which 
the  present  overgrown  military  system  has 
entailed  upon  the  country.  A  calm  ob- 
server has  said  of  Bismarck,  he  has  in- 
creased Germany,  but  he  has  lessened  the 
Germans.  He  has  founded  a  German 
Empire,  but  he  has  lowered  the  character 
and  intelligence  of  the  German  people. 
Xot  only  is  the  country  drained  of  its 
wealth,  in  order  to  support  the  huge  army 
which  his  policy  has  rendered  a  matter 
of    necessity,  but   the   undue  importance 
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attached  to  the  miUtary  i^rofession,  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  military  persons,  tend 
greatly  to  lower  the  position  of  all  other 
professions  and  pursuits.  The  prodigious 
and  noxious  shade  of  gigantic  military  in- 
stitutions is  fatal  to  the  growth  and,  indeed, 
to  the  existence  of  free  political  life,  and 
the  national  energies,  violently  repressed, 
are  forced  into  irregular  and  secret  chan- 
nels, and  ultimately  find  vent  in  general 
dissatisfaction,  secret  associations,  conspira- 
cies, and  insurrections.  It  is  tliis  state  of 
affairs  that  has  originated  those  secret 
societies  by  which  Germany  is  now  honey- 
combed, and  has  mainly  contributed  to  the 
wide  diffusion  of  Socialistic  and  Democratic 
opinions  among  the  professional  class,  as 
well  as  among  artisans  and  mechanics, 
which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  crush  by 
additional  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  expression  of  public  opinion, 
or  to  hope  to  counteract  by  a  Protectionist 
policy  and  reconciliation  with  the  Vatican. 

VOL.    IV 


The  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  social 
discontent  which  pervades  the  German 
people,  and  especially  the  Prussian  nation, 
is  disarmament,  but  this  it  is  impossible  to 
undertake,  unless  the  other  Continental 
Governments  will  mutually  agree  to  reduce 
their  military  establishments.  National 
jealousies,  however,  and  selfish  and  sinister 
interests,  to  say  nothing  of  the  apprehen- 
sion of  outbreaks  among  their  own  .subjects, 
render  any  such  agreement  hopeless.  Above 
all,  the  consciousness  that  France  is  only 
biding  her  time,  and  will  avail  herself  of 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  avenge 
the  humiliation  and  spoliation  wliich  she 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Prussian 
statesmen  and  soldiers,  makes  the  main- 
tenance of  a  colossal  army  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
though  her  rulers  are  quite  well  aware  that 
it  is  draining  her  resources,  and  raising  a 
spirit  of  deep  discontent  raid  insubordina- 
tion amoiyj  her  people. 
30 
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It  wa.s  noted  as  somewhat  ominous  that 
when  the  war  with  France  was  evident!}' 
about  to  have  a  successful  issue,  the  Prus- 
sian Government  showed  a  disposition  to 
quaiTel  with  Britain.  The  act  of  supplying 
belligerents  with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
hostilities  had  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  neutrality,  and  during  the  Cri- 
mean "War  arms  and  ammunition  had  been 
freely  exported  from  Prussia  into  Eussia. 
A  similar  course  had  been  followed  during 
the  Franco-German  AVar  both  by  private 
American  traders  and  even  by  the  "War 
Department  at  Washington,  which  had  fur- 
nished the  French  with  enormous  quantities 
of  rifled  cannon  and  ammunition.  Xot  only 
had  no  complaint  against  these  proceedings 
been  made  by  the  Prussian  authorities,  but 
the  Xorth-German  Government  e.xpressly 
forbade  its  consul  at  Xew  York  to  interfere 
with  this  traffic  in  arms ;  and  the  relations 
between  the  Confederation  and  the  United 
States  continued  friendly,  and  even  inti- 
mate. But  a  comparatively  insignificant 
exportation  of  arms  from  England  to  France 
was  made  the  subject  of  repeated  angry 
protests  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  Foreign 
Minister.  It  was  difficult  to  avoid  a  sus- 
picion that  Bismarck  had  some  sinister 
object  in  view  in  thus  seeking  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  upon  the  British  Government ;  and 
when,  in  Xovember,  1870,  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  announced  that  the  Czar  intended 
to  repudiate  the  neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea  imposed  upon  Eussia  by  the  Treaty  of 


Paris,  no  one  doubted  that  Bismarck  had 
been  privy  to  this  unprincipled  and  auda- 
cious deed.  The  prohibition  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Eussiau  fleet  and  arsenal  in 
the  Black  Sea  was  the  main  condition  on 
which  the  Allies  consented  to  make  peace 
with  Eussia  at  a  time  when  they  were  in 
full  and  absolute  possession  of  that  sea  and 
Eussia  was  completely  exhausted.  The 
renunciation  of  a  treaty  so  deliberately 
made,  and  in  which  it  was  stipulated  in 
express  terms  that  it  'cannot  be  either 
annulled  or  modified  without  the  assent  of 
the  Powers  signing  it,'  was  doubly  mis- 
chievous. It  not  only  renewed  the  danger 
of  Eussian  aggression  on  Turkey,  but  dealt 
a  severe  blow  to  the  faith  of  aU  treaties. 
The  pretexts  by  which  Prince  Gortschakofi" 
attempted  to  defend  this  flagrant  breach  of 
international  law  are  unworthy  of  refuta- 
tion. The  Czar  repudiated  the  obligations 
under  which  he  had  come  as  the  price  of 
peace,  simply  because  he  knew  that  the 
other  parties  to  the  treaty  were  either  not 
able  or  not  willing  at  that  time  to  enforce 
them.  Eussia  prevented  Austria  and  Den- 
mark from  taking  the  side  of  France  in 
the  deadly  war  which  was  then  raging, 
aud  now,  in  return,  Prussia  intimated  her 
acquiescence  ia  Eussia's  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  The  morality  of  the  two 
Powers  was  quite  on  a  par.  '  Tiie  proceed- 
ing of  Eussia,'  observed  Earl  Gran\'iUe  in 
his  despatch  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan, '  annuls 
aU  treaties.     The  object  of  a  treaty  is  to 
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bind  the  contracting  parties  to  each  other. 
According  to  tlie  Kussian  doctrine  every 
party  submits  everytliiug  to  its  own  author- 
ity, and  is  only  obliged  to  itself ' — a  prin- 
ciple which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  tlie  ex- 
istence and  authority  of  all  international 
contracts.  His  Lordship  forcibly  protested 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  against 
the  Eussian  procedure,  reserving  the  right 
of  opposing  any  attempt  to  carry  its  doc- 
trines into  effect ;  and  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Turkey  united  in  support  of  the  protest. 
Tire  unprincipled  conduct  of  Eussia  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  immediate  risk  of  a  col- 
lision was  happily  averted  by  the  general 
adoption  of  a  proposal  made  by  Bismarck 
that  a  conference  should  be  held  in  London 
to  discuss  the  affair  '  without  any  foregone 
conclusion  as  to  its  results.'  The  Confer- 
ence assembled  on  January  17,  1871.  It 
first  of  all  assented  to  a  protocol  declaring  it 
to  be  an  essential  principle  of  international 
law  that  no  State  could  release  itself  from 
the  obligations  of  a  treaty  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  other  contracting  Powers. 
After  various  meetings  and  lengthened  dis- 
cussions it  agreed  (JIarch  13)  to  a  treaty, 
in  which,  among  other  provisions,  an  article 
was  inserted  abrogating  the  clause  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  Permission 
was  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  Porte  to 
open  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied 
Powers,  in  case  the  Turkish  Government 
should  think  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  insure  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856.  It  was  entirely  out  of  the  question 
for  Britain  to  have  gone  to  war  for  tlie 
purpose  of  compelling  Eussia  to  observe 
her  treaty  obligations;  but  the  result  of 
the  Conference  tended  to  weaken  the  power 
and  to  diminish  the  popularity  of  the 
Government. 

Although  the  nomination  of  a  Ilolicn- 
zollern  prince  to  the  Spanish  throne  had 
been  the  spark  which  kindled  hostilities 
between  France  and  Germany,  Spain, '  like 
a    traveller    who    has    carelessly   set    an 


avalanche  in  motion,  pursued  her  own 
course  without  regard  to  the  distant  ruin.' 
After  an  interval  the  proposal  was  renewed 
to  offer  the  crown  to  Prince  Amadous, 
second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  on 
the  ICth  of  jSTovember  the  Cortes  elected 
him  king  by  the  votes  of  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members. 
The  Eepublicans  were  exceedingly  indignant 
at  this  step,  and,  with  the  lawless  violence 
which  has  so  often  disgraced  Spanish  poli- 
tical factions,  General  Prim  was  assassinated 
before  the  newly-elected  monarch  could 
take  po.ssession  of  his  throne.  All  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party,  however,  rallied  round 
the  Government,  and  even  Admiral  Topete, 
hitherto  the  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  gave  it  his  support. 
It  seemed  for  a  short  time  as  if  the  rule  of 
the  new  sovereign  were  to  be  acquiesced 
in  by  all  parties  in  the  kingdom,  and  his 
spirited  bearing  and  evident  anxiety  to 
identify  hjmself  with  the  Spanish  nation 
appeared  to  have  acquired  for  him  general 
popularity.  But  the  fierce  struggles  of  the 
various  factions,  who  made  a  stable  govern- 
ment impossible,  were  speedily  renewed; 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba  required  the  pre- 
sence of  not  less  than  80,000  troops  to  sup- 
press it ;  and  the  supporters  of  Don  Carlos 
once  more  rose  in  arms  to  maintain  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown.  Progressists  and 
Moderado  Ministries  replaced  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  while  the  Eepublicaiis 
opposed  and  embarrassed  them  all  impar- 
tially, and  some  of  the  extreme  members  of 
that  faction  on  two  dilferent  occasions  made 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king.  At 
length  Amadous,  finding  that  his  earnest 
efforts  to  govern  on  constitutional  principles 
were  completely  baffled  by  factious  parti- 
sans, abdicated  the  throne  in  1873,  and  left 
the  country.  On  his  departure  the  Cortes 
acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  miuority,  and 
proclaimed  a  Eepublic.  Immediately' there- 
after the  Carlist  rising  spread  and  became 
more  formidable.  The  Eepublicau  leaders 
were  quite  incapable  of  preserving  order  in  a 
country  disgraced  by  incessant  disturbances 
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and  savage  massacres,  and  bj'  chronic  agi- 
tation and  insurrections.  The  Eepublic, 
though  not  foruially  abolished,  was  put  in 
abeyance,  the  Cortes  -was  forcibly  dis- 
solved, and  a  Provisional  Governmeut  was 
appointed,  under  Serrano,  which  lasted  for 
two  years.  Another  military  revolution 
then  took  place  in  1875,  and  the  captain- 
general  of  iladrid  suddenly  proclaimed  the 
son  of  Queen  Isabella,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
as  king,  under  the  title  of  Alfonso  XII. 
The  nation,  though  it  was  not  consulted  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  willingly  acquiesced 
in  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  Since  the 
accession  of  the  youthful  monarch  the  Civil 
"War  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the 
Eepublicaus  have  not  renewed  their  agita- 
tion for  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 
Alfonso  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  with  moderation  and  prudence, 
and  under  his  sway  Spain  is  enjoying 
peace  and  prosperity,  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  stranger. 

The  annexation  of  Home  and  its  teni- 
tory  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  may  be  re- 
garded as  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  within  the  same  year  the 
Papacy  should  have  claimed  the  possession 
of  the  divine  prerogati\'e  of  infallibility,  and 
been  deprived  of  the  imperial  sovereignty 
which  it  had  held  for  a  tliousand  years. 
On  29th  June,  1868,  the  Pope  formally 
summoned  the  bishops  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  to  meet  in  a  General  Coun- 
cil, to  be  held  at  Eome  in  December,  1869. 
The  assembly,  however,  was  not  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  a  General  Council  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  was  used  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church,  or  even  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  at  the  time 
when  a  council  was  held  at  Trent.  As  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  when  it  was  sum- 
moned— '  It  is  not  a  Council  of  the  old 
Eoman  Empire.  That  is  an  institution 
which  is  dead  and  buried  with  the  past. 
It  is  not  a  Council  in  which  the  laity 
are  represented  with  the  clergy.  For  the 
first  time  it  excludes  them.     It  is  not  a 


Council  in  which  all  parts  of  Christendom 
are  represented.  The  Eastern  churches, 
though  invited,  have  refused  to  come.  The 
Protestant  churches  were  merely  insulted, 
and  have  not  been  in^-ited  at  all.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  Council  of  the  Latin  Church 
and  nothing  more.' 

The  main  object  for  whicli  this  assem- 
blage of  the  prelates  of  the  Latin  commu- 
nion was  held  was  to  issue  a  formal  decree 
proclaiming  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  that  this 
result  should  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Somewhat  unexpectedly,  however,  a  spir- 
ited opposition  was  offered  to  this  dogma 
by  an  able  and  intelligent  minority,  com- 
posed of  the  most  accomplished  English 
and  American  bishops ;  a  portion  of  the 
French  prelates,  headed  by  tlie  Archbisliop 
of  Paris  and  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  mindful 
of  the  old  principles  of  the  Gallican  church ; 
the  most  learned  bishops  of  Germany  and 
Austria;  and  the  collective  hierarchy  of 
Hungar}-.  Tliey  demonstrated  with  iman- 
swerable  arguments  that  the  proposition 
under  discussion  was  directly  contradicted 
by  history  as  well  as  by  reason.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  Council  were  imper- 
vious to  argument.  The  Pope  had  antici- 
pated opposition  by  largely  adding  to  the 
number  of  prelates  governing  imaginary 
sees,  and  the  crowd  of  subservient  Italian 
bishops  outnumbered  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
presentatives of  the  centres  of  civilization. 
The  numbers  present  were  the  result  of  a 
gigantic  sham,  as  the  author  who  wrote 
under  the  designation  of  Pomponio  Leto 
felt  constrained  to  avow: — 

'  There  were  five  primates  and  above  130  arch- 
bishops. These,  however,  had  not  all  the  charge 
of  a  diocese ;  and  among  the  patriarchs  (none  of 
whom  were  present)  were  some  who  had  never  in 
their  lives  left  Piome.  There  were-also  a  consider- 
able number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in  parti- 
bus  (aU  nominated  by  the  Pope),  who  were  not 
diocesans,  and  scarcely  knew  the  geographical 
situation  of  the  territories  whence  they  derived 
their  designations ;  all  these,  however,  were  equally 
admitted  to  the  Council  and  allowed  to  vote. 
Abbots  and  generals  of  orders  had  also  a  seat, 
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together  with  the  power  of  voting,  although  with- 
out  any  real  claim  to  that  privilege.' 

In  this  way  the  niimber.s  present  at  the 
Vatican  Council  were  swelled  and  the  op- 
po.sition  swamped.  Cordial  acknowledg- 
ments, remunerations,  and  honours  were 
showered  on  all  who  said  or  did  anything 
in  favour  of  infallibility,  while  those  who 
were  hostile  or  lukewann  received  un- 
mistakable indications  that  their  conduct 
■would  not  be  overlooked.  After  a  length- 
ened but  utterly  useless  controversy  the 
dissentients  were  made  aware  of  what 
they  might  have  known  thoroughly  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  Pope  had  set  his 
heart  on  the  acceptance  of  the  dogma  by 
the  Council.  On  3rd  July  their  leaders 
held  a  meeting,  in  which  they  finally  deter- 
mined to  desist  from  a  contest  hencefor- 
ward useless  and  possibly  dangerous ;  and 
when  the  debate  was  concluded  and  the 
decision  given,  out  of  nearly  200  non- 
contents,  only  two  were  found  in  their 
places  who  had  the  courage  to  say  'Non 
flacd!  One  of  these  was  a  Neapolitan, 
and  the  other  an  American  who  presided 
over  a  see  called  '  Little  Eock.' 

The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  thus 
made  an  article  of  faith  which  all  Eoman 
Catholics  are  bound  to  believe  on  peril  of 
their  salvation.  Archbishop  IManning,  who 
was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  cardinal  for 
his  indefatigable  exertions  to  induce  the 
Council  to  adopt  this  dogma,  afSrms  that 
the  privilege  of  infallibility  is  personal, 
independent,  absolute,  and  distinct. 

'  It  can  be  circum.scribeil  by  no  human  or  eccle- 
siastical law,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  supreme 
doctrinal  autliority  he  (the  Pope)  docs  not  depend 
for  the  infallibility  of  his  definitions  upon  the  con- 
sent or  consultation  of  the  episcopate,  but  only  on 
the  Divine  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

'Tlie  General  of  the  Jesuits,'  says  the  Abbe 
Guetter  of  France, '  governs  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  present  day,  and  these  Jesuits  tliink  it  neces- 
sary for  their  plans  that  the  Romanists  all  over  the 
world  should  be  under  the  absolute  authority  of 
one  man  whom  they  can  turn  to  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly, they  have  coerced  the  Council  to  declare,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Manning,  that  the  "  Pope  is  the 


supreme  Judge  on  earth,  and  Director  of  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  of  the  peasant  who  tills  the  field 
and  the  prince  that  sits  upon  tlie  tlirone."  The 
wliole  domain  of  human  thought— religious,  politi- 
cal, philosophical,  scientific — is  under  his  sole  con- 
trol. He  stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  fiimily  of  mankind  that  Jehovah  did  of  old 
to  the  trembling  Israelites  who  encamped  at  the 
sacred  mountain.'* 

Tlie  decree  of  the  Council  respecting  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  downfall  of  his  temporal 
power.  At  the  commencement  of  tlie 
Franco-German  "War  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment facilitated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  garrison  from  Pome  by  renewing 
the  Convention  guaranteeing  tlie  Papal 
territories  from  invasion.  On  the  collapse 
of  the  military  power  of  France,  however, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  a  great 
agitation  arose  in  Italy  for  the  acquisition 
of  Pome.  It  became  evident  that  if  the 
Government  refused  or  delayed  to  take 
steps  for'  that  purpose  the  Movement 
Party  would  themseh-es  invade  the  sacred 
city.  The  Italian  Cabinet,  therefore,  hav- 
ing been  released  by  the  new  French 
Government  from  engagements  respecting 
the  occupation  of  Eome  contracted  with 
the  Emperor,  induced  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
take  possession  of  the  city  on  the  pretext 
of  protecting  the  Pope  against  revolutionary 
attacks.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember a  considerable  body  of  Italian  troops 
appeai-ed  before  the  gates  of  Eome.     The 

*  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  pamphlet  on  'The  Vatican 
Decrees  in  their  bearing  on  Ciril  Allegiance,'  endeav- 
ours to  show  that  '  since  the  Pope  claims  infallibility 
in  faith  and  morals,  and  since  there  are  no  depart- 
ments and  functions  of  human  life  which  do  not  and 
cannijt  fall  within  the  domain  of  morals,  and  since  he 
claims  also  the  domain  of  all  that  concerns  the  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  moreover 
claims  the  power  of  determining  the  limits  of  these 
domains,  and  does  not  sever  them  l)y  any  acknowledged 
or  intelligible  line  from  the  domains  of  civil  duty  and 
allegituice ;  therefore  every  convert  and  member  of  the 
Papal  church  ^ilaces  his  loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the 
mercy  of  .inother.'  This  attack  on  the  decree  of  the 
Council  led  to  a  keen  controversy,  in  which  Cardinals 
Newman  .and  Manning  took  part,  and  endeavoured, 
with  little  success,  to  prove  that  '  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil h.os  left  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  precisely  where 
it  found  it.' 
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rontilf  was  hy  no  means  grateful  for  the 
protection  thus  thrust  upon  him,  but 
finding  resistance  hopeless  he  prudently 
directed  his  troops  to  make  only  a  for- 
mal resistance  to  the  entrance  of  Victor 
Emmanuel's  forces.  A  popular  vote  or 
plebiscite  of  the  citizens  declared  almost 
imanimously  in  favour  of  annexation,  and 
the  Eoman  State  -svas  publicly  proclaimed 
to  have  become  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  Italian  Parliament  was  then 
dissolved,  and  a  new  Assembly  Confirmed 
the  annexation,  and  resolved  that  the 
seat  of  government  should  be  transferred 
to  Piome. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Pope 
should  acquiesce  in  his  own  dethronement, 
but  he  resisted  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by 
some  of  his  cardinals  to  leave  the  city  alto- 
gether and  seek  an  asylum  in  some  country 
still  faithful  to  the  Papal  See.  '  Many  here 
counsel  me  to  leave  Eome,'  he  said,  'but 
where  am  I  to  go?  There  is  not  one  of  the 
Catholic  powers  that  would  not  after  a 
time  find  my  presence  an  embarrassment, 
so  that  I  should  have  to  wander  from  one 
country  to  another ;  and  it  is  very  hard  for 
an  old  man  to  turn  vagabond.'  Pius  IX. 
knew  well  how  hopeless  it  was  to  expect 
that  any  of  the  Catholic  powers  would  help 
him  in  his  hour  of  need.  Spain,  the  most 
Catholic  country  in  Europe,  had  just  elected 
a  king  out  of  the  family  of  the  monarch 
who  had  deprived  the  Pope  of  his  dominions. 
To  his  application  for  aid  Austria  had 
replied  by  a  courteous  but  decided  refusal, 
and  liepublican  France  was  more  hostile  to 
the  Papal  authority  and  pretensions  than 
some  countries  avowedly  Protestant. 

The  Bill  of  the  Papal  Guarantees,  which 
passed  through  the  Italian  Parliament  in 
IVIay,  defined  the  position  which  the  de- 
throned Pontiff  was  henceforth  to  occupy 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  His  person 
was  declared  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  he  was  to  be  received  by  the  authori- 
ties with  royal  honours.  He  was  to  have 
as  many  guards  as  he  pleased  to  protect 
his   person   and    his   palace.      An   annual 


allowance  was  settled  upon  him  of  nearly 
£120,000,  free  from  all  rates  and  taxes. 
His  Holiness  was  to  retain  possession 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  Castel- 
Gandolfo,  with  all  their  out-buildings  and 
furniture ;  and  the  palaces,  a.s  well  as  the 
libraries  and  the  picture-galleries  which 
they  contained,  were  to  be  inalienable  and 
free  from  all  imposts.  There  was  to  be  no 
restriction  on  the  Pope's  correspondence 
with  his  bishops  and  the  whole  Eoman 
Catholic  community,  and  he  was  to  have 
a  post  office  and  telegraphic  service  of  his 
own  for  each  of  his  palaces.  All  the  Papal 
seminaries,  academies,  universities,  and  col- 
leges in  Eome  and  the  suburban  dioceses 
were  to  be  solely  under  his  control.  With 
regard  to  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State,  the  Government  relinc|uished  the 
privilege  which  it  had  hitherto  possessed  of 
presenting  persons  to  offices  and  benefices 
in  the  Church,  on  condition  that  Italian 
subjects  alone  should  be  appointed.  It 
also  declared  that  the  royal  sanction  should 
no  longer  be  recjuired  to  give  effect  to  the 
decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to 
church  property.  No  appeal  was  hence- 
forth to  be  allowed  against  a  sentence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  civil  authorities  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  assist  in  executing  ecclesias- 
tical sentences.  In  short,  the  new  arrange- 
ments realized  Count  Cavour's  memorable 
scheme  of  '  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.' 

The  Pope  was  thus  placed  in  a  great 
dilemma  by  these  liberal  concessions,  which 
conferred  ujion  him  greater  authority  than 
he  had  ever  before  possessed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Italy.  He 
was  most  reluctant,  however,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  new  powers  conceded  to  him  by 
the  Italian  Government,  and  for  a  time  he 
preferred  leaving  vacant  the  sees  that  fell 
in  to  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  to  fill 
them  without  any  reference  to  the  royal 
sanction.  'When  he  at  length  held  a  .Secret 
Consistory  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
vacant   sees   in   the   Italian  kingdom,  he 
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availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
ail  '  Allocution '  inveigliing  against  the 
Italian  Government,  repudiating  the  Papal 
Guarantees,  and  claiming  to  nominate  the 
Lishops,  not  in  virtue  of  any  boon  conceded 
to  him  by  the  King  of  Italy,  but  by  his  inde- 
feasible authority  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
rius  IX.  continued  till  the  close  of  his  long 
life  to  confine  himself  to  the  "\'atican,  where 
he  declared  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  a 
sacrilegious  government,  whom  he  excom- 
municated and  anathematized  as  '  Phari- 
sees,' 'Philistines,'  'thieves,'  'revolutionists,' 
'  Jacobin.s,'  '  impious,'  '  children  of  Satan,' 
and  '  enemies  of  God.' 

While  continental  Europe  was  thus  con- 
vulsed by  sanguinary  wars  and  agitated  by 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  revolutions,  the 
United  States  of  America  were  passing 
through  a  period  of  great  dihiculty  and 
an.xiety.  Scarcely  had  the  Northern  States 
begun  to  feel  grateful  for  the  termination 
of  the  contest  which  had  occupied  their 
undivided  attention  and  absorbed  their 
energies  for  four  years,  when  they  were 
shocked  by  the  assassination  of  the  man 
who  had  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the 
country  during  this  protracted  and  sangui- 
nary struggle.  President  Lincoln  was  shot 
in  the  theatre  at  Washington  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  April,  1865,  by  a  silly  half-crazed 
actor  of  the  name  of  J.  AVilkes  Booth,  who 
it  appears  had  long  meditated  this  crime. 
Un  the  same  night  Mr.  Seward,  who  was 
confined  to  bed  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent, was  assailed  and  dangerously  wounded, 
as  were  several  members  of  his  family,  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Payne.  Lincoln  died 
next  morning,  but '  Seward  ultimately  re- 
covered of  his  wounds.  Booth  and  some  of 
his  accomplices  were  pursued  and  overtaken 
at  a  place  called  Bowling  Green,  in  Caroline 
county,  Virginia,  where  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  a  barn.  They  refused  to  surrender, 
and  Booth  was  killed  by  'awkward  or  timid' 
officers  of  justice.  I'ayne  was  captured,  and 
he  and  three  of  his  accomplices  were  tried 
before  a  military  tribunal,  found  guilty,  and 
hanged  on  the  7th  of  July.    The  only  other 


person  who  suffered  capital  punishment 
was  a  Captain  Wirtz,  the  keeper  of  the 
Confederate  military  prison  at  Anderson- 
ville.  He  had  under  his  charge  a  number 
of  Federal  prisoners  of  war,  whom  he  was 
accused  of  Iiavin"  treated  with  revolting 
cruelty.  He  was  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission at  Washintrton,  and  was  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged  in 
the  early  part  of  November. 

The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
caused  deep  sorrow  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  throughout  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem  for  the  simplicity  of  his 
character,  his  straightforwardness,  and  in- 
tegrity. The  object  which  he  had  kept 
steadily  in  view  throughout  the  struggle 
between  the  North  and  South  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  Laiion,  to  which  all 
other  matters  were  subordinated.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  nego- 
tiate  a  peaje  on  condition  that  the  war 
should  terminate ;  and  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  an  amnesty,  without  exception, 
would  be  offered  to  the  Confederate  chiefs. 
His  untimely  death  at  the  termination  of 
the  contest  by  the  hand  of  a  wretched 
a.ssassin,  who  combined  '  the  kindred  char- 
acters of  an  unprincii^led  zealot  aud  a 
histrionic  charlatan,'  was  regarded  with 
universal  sorrow. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  Vice-President, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  assumed,  ac-, 
cording  to  constitutional  law,  the  vacant 
office  of  President.  Great  distrust  was  felt 
towards  him  by  the  advocates  of  a  peaceful 
and  moderate  policy.  He  was  the  only 
prominent  Southern  and  slave-holder  who 
had  opposed  secession,  and  he  had  in  con- 
sequence suffered  personally  during  the 
war.  In  his  former  office  as  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  he  had  shown,  in  his 
maintenance  of  Federal  authority,  a  high- 
handed disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  entered  upon  his  new  career  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  raise  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  him.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  issue  a  proclamation  charging  President 
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Davis  and  other  members  of  liis  Govern- 
ment with  being  accomplices  in  the  murder 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  offering  large 
rewards  for  their  apprehension.  Davis  was 
in  consequence  pursued  with  great  alacrity, 
and  was  captured  at  Irwinsville,  in  Georgia, 
on  the  10th  of  May.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Fort  Monroe,  where  he  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  for  some  time,  but  was  subse- 
cpiently  set  at  liberty. 

A  number  of  the  extveme  Eepublicans, 
such  as  Charles  Sumner  and  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, demanded  that  the  Confederate  States 
should  be  treatedas  a  conquered  country,and 
that  General  Lee  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Southern  party  should  be  brought  to  trial 
and  executed;  but  General  Grant  interposed, 
and  insisted  that  the  capitulation  should  be 
maintained  inviolate.  The  restored  LTnion 
was  thus  saved  from  the  great  crime  which 
her  chief  magistrate  meditated  in  the  new- 
ness of  his  power,  and  in  his  desire  to  obtain 
revenge  for  the  sufferings  and  terrors  which 
the  country  had  endured.  President  John- 
ston after  a  time  became  more  moderate  in 
his  demands,  and  devoted  his  energies  not 
to  the  punishment  of  enemies,  but  their 
conversion  into  friends.  He  did  not  per- 
sist in  his  proposal  to  confiscate  the  estates 
of  the  richer  Southern  proprietors  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting,  by  the  subdivision  of 
land  and  the  immigration  of  Xortheru 
settlers,  a  social  as  well  as  political  revolu- 
tion. He  invited  the  Southern  States  to 
resume  their  position  in  the  Union,  and  the 
performance  of  their  Federal  rights  and 
duties,  on  terms  which,  though  unpalatable 
to  them,  were  on  the  whole  not  unjust. 
He  required  from  State  Conventions  and 
Legislatures  the  repudiation  of  the  ordin- 
ance of  Secession  and  of  the  Confederate 
debt,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  protection 
for  the  freedmeu,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  by  which  slavery 
was  to  be  prohibited  throughout  the  Union. 

Very  serious  difficulties  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union. 
The  President  and  Congress  differed  widely 
in  their  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which 


this  should  be  accomplished,  and  the  Pic- 
publican  majority  became  at  last  so  hostile 
to  his  policy  that  they  brought  forward  an 
impeachment  against  him,  which,  however, 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon.  Actuated 
by  a  vindictive  feeling  towards  the  South- 
ern aristocracy,  they  passed,  over  the  veto 
of  the  President,  a  series  of  Acts  providing 
for  the  assembling  of  a  Constituent  Con- 
vention, to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
but  excluding  all  persons  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  civil  or  military  sei'- 
vice  of  the  Confederacy,  thus  enfranchising 
the  ncCToes  and  disfranchising  their  late 
masters.  The  consequence  of  this  enact- 
ment was  that  in  nearly  all  the  States  the 
Conventions  were  elected  by  negro  majori- 
ties, and  that  their  leadership  fell  into  the 
hands  of 'carpet-baggers' — penniless  adven- 
turers from  the  Northern  States,  who  were 
supposed  to  carry  all  their  worldly  goods 
in  their  carpet-bags,  and  who  flocked  to 
the  South  as  mere  seekers  of  fortune,  'with 
philanthropy  on  their  lips  and  hopes  of 
plunder  in  their  hearts.'  These  unscrupu- 
lous adventurers  had  no  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  negroes,  and  by 
means  of  their  votes  succeeded  in  getting 
into  office  and  obtaining  the  control  of  the 
legislature.  Their  mam  object  M'as,  of 
course,  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the 
State  funds,  and  they  availed  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them.  The  result  M'as  the 
transference  to  the  South  of  the  worst 
practices  of  the  Tammany  Eing  in  New 
York.  '  Each  State  was  ruled  by  a  corrupt 
knot  of  obscure  politicians,  who  amassed 
fortunes  in  a  few  months  by  embezzlement, 
by  bribe-taking,  and  by  the  sale  of  ofiices, 
of  influence,  and  of  contracts.  Corruption 
managed  the  Legislatures,  prevailed  in  the 
State  Houses,  and  sat  on .  the  bench  of 
justice;  while  jobbery,  collusion,  and  vulgar 
fraud  wasted  the  finances  and  swelled  the 
public  expenditure.  Half  the  proceeds  of 
taxation  never  reached  the  State  treasury, 
Rulisidies  granted  to  railwavs  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  "  rings,"  the  railways 
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contracted  for  remained  unmade,  and  loans 
subscribed  were  stopped  ou  tlie  way  to  the 
relief  of  the  State  necessities.  To  keep  up 
the  system  debt  was  heaped  upon  debt  and 
tax  upon  tax,  until  the  taxpayer,  in  multi- 
tudes of  instances,  allowed  his  land  to  go 
out  of  cultivation  from  sheer  inability  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  thus 
poured  in  upon  him.'  A  Mississippi  planter 
told  the  Committee  of  Congress  that  it  took 
his  whole  crop  of  cotton  in  1871  to  pay  his 
taxes.  In  Kershaw  county,  South  Carolina, 
with  a  population  of  11,000,  tax  executions 
were  issued  in  3600  cases.  It  was  officially 
stated  that  in  two  years  nearly  1,250,000 
dollars  had  been'paid  out  of  the  State  treas- 
ury for  which  no  vouchers  could  be  found, 
while  the  expenditure  ou  'offices  and  sala- 
ries,' which  amounted  to  123,800  dollars 
in   18G0,  had   become   581,040   dollars    in 

1871.  The  disbursements  of  the  South 
(Carolina  treasury  exceeded  its  revenue 
by  170,083  dollars.  In  all  the  Southern 
States,  except  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the 
State  debts  had  enormously  increased  under 
the  administration  of  these  Northern  ad- 
venturers. Alabama  owed  5,000,000  dol- 
lars in  1866;  it  owed  24,000,000  dollars  in 

1872.  North  Carolina  was  'reconstructed' 
in  18G8;  its  debt  was  then  24,000,000 
dollars— 10,000,000  dollars  more  than  it 
was  in  1860.  In  four  years  it  had  grown 
to  34,000,000  dollars. 

The  devastated  state  of  the  South  at  the 
close  of  the  war  greatly  aggravated  the 
burden  of  taxation  thus  imposed  upon  it 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  'carpet-baggers.' 
Mr.  Somers,  an  Englishman,  who  spent 
several  months  in  1870  and  1871  in  a  tour 
of  observation  in  the  Southern  States,  says 
that  in  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee he  found,  even  at  that  time,  nearly 
six  years  after  the  close  of  the  war — 

'  Burned-up  giii-liou.ses,  ruined  bridges,  mills  and 
factories,  of  which  latter  the  gable-walls  only  are 
left  standing,  and  large  tracts  of  once-cultivatod 
land  stripiicJ  of  every  vestige  of  fencing.  The 
roads,  long  neglected,  are  in  disorder,  and  have 
in  many  idacos  become  impassable  ;  new  tracts 
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have  to  be  made  through  the  woods  and  fields, 
without  much  respect  to  boundaries.  Borne  down 
by  losses,  debts,  and  accumulating  taxes,  many 
who  were  once  the  ricliest  among  their  fellows 
liave  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  few  liave  yet 
risen  to  take  their  place.  This  unhappy  valley  is 
no  exception ;  all  over  the  South  tlie  same  ruin  is 
spread.  The  commerci;d  ruin  is  even  worse.  Tlie 
mere  money  loss  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
.£400,000,000  sterling,  though  tlie  loss  was  one  by 
which  civilization  and  humanity  have  gained.  The 
banking  capital,  estimated  at  .£200,000,000,  was 
swamped  in  the  extinction  of  all  profitable  banking 
business,  and  finally  in  a  residuary  flood  of  worth- 
less Confederate  money.  Tlie  \\liole  insurance 
capital  of  the  South— probably  ^100,000,000  more 
— also  jierished.  The  well-organized  cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  plantations,  mills,  factories,  coal  and 
iron  mines,  and  commercial  and  industrial  cstali- 
lishments,  built  up  by  private  capital,  the  value  of 
which  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling  cannot  bo 
computed — all  sank  and  were  engulfed  in  the 
same  war.' 

The  census  returns  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty in  1870,  as  compared  with  1860, 
place  in  a  very  striking  light  the  enor- 
mous losses  inflicted  on  the  Southern 
States  by  the  war.  The  value  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  was  657,021,336  dollars 
in  1860 ;  it  had  sunk  to  480,800,267  dol- 
lars in  1870.  South  Carolina  had  diminished 
in  taxable  value  during  the  ten  years  from 
489,319,128  dollars  to  174,409,401  dol- 
lars. Mississippi  stood  at  a  valuation  of 
509,427,912  dollars  in  the  year  before  the 
war;  four  years  after  the  war  it  was  valued 
at  only  154,635,527.  Louisiana  fell  19 
about  half  its  former  valuation ;  Florida  to 
less  than  half ;  Georgia  to  less  than  one- 
third.  Mr.  Wells,  special  commissioner  of 
revenue,  estimated  the  direct  expenditure 
and  loss  of  property  by  the  Confederate 
States,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  at 
2,700,000,000  dollars.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  South  was  left: — 

'  In  18G5  this  section  of  our  countrj-,  which  in 
1860  represented  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  and  (omitting  the  value  of  the  slaves) 
nearly  two-sevenths  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
nation,  found  itself,  as  the  result  of  four  years' 
civil  war,  entirely  prostrate,  without  industry, 
31 
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without  tools,  without  money,  creilit,  or  crops  ; 
deprived  of  local  self-government,  and  to  a  great 
extent  of  all  political  privileges  ;  the  flower  of  its 
youth  in  the  hospitals  or  dead  upon  the  battle- 
field ;  with  society  disorganized,  and  starvation 
imminent  or  actually  present.' 

No  wonder  that  in  these  circumstances 
the  Southerns  bitterly  resented  the  treat- 
ment they  received  from  conventions 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  coloured  i'reed- 
men,  and  ruled  Ijy  greedy,  grasping,  and 
thoroughly  uni^rincipled  Northern  adven- 
turers. The  veterans  of  I.ee's  victorious 
armies  would  have  made  short  work  with 
the  'carpet-baggers'  had  they  been  left  with 
only  negroes  to  back  them,  but  as  these  men 
had  been  put  in  their  places  by  the  military 
governors  appointed  directly  from  Wash- 
ington, it  was  to  the  politicians  at  the 
capital  that  they  looked  for  supjport.  The 
enormous  sums  of  which  tliese  adventurers 
plundered  the  Southerns  enabled  them  al- 
ways to  get  matters  settled  to  their  entire 
satisfaction. 

Whenever  any  'carpet-bag'  ring  wanted 
additional  autliority  to  keep  down  the 
white.?,  or  felt  apprehensions  on  account 
of  the  scandal  occasioned  abroad  by  some 
nefarious  transaction  in  which  it  had  been 
engaged,  a  deputation  from  the  llepublican 
party  in  the  State  managed  by  the  ring 
in  question  at  once  repaired  to  Washing- 
ton, and  by  means  of  backstairs  influence 
and  bribery  it  almost  always  obtained  its 
desires.  Subjection  to  the  domination  of 
men  of  this  class  at  length  drove  the  South- 
erns out  of  all  patience,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Federal  forces  were  reduced  secret 
societies,  known  as  'Kvr  Klux  Klan,'  sprang 
up  all  over  the  South,  and  perpetrated  the 
most  atrocious  outrages  upon  the  negroes 
and  such  '  carpet-baggers '  as  fell  into  their 
power.  The  members  of  this  secret  organi- 
zation, by  moving  in  considerable  bodies 
at  night,  clad  in  a  peculiar  costume  and 
executing  a  wild  justice,  spread  alarm 
both  among  Federal  soldiers  and  ueOToes. 
When  out  on  these  expeditions  they  wore 
a  uniform  of  black  calico,  called  a  '  shroud,' 


and  a  long  tapering  hat,  with  a  black  veil 
over  the  face,  completed  the  disguise.  The 
secret  of  the  membership  was  kept  with 
remarkable  fidelity.  In  no  instance  was 
a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  successfully 
arraigned  or  puni-shed,  thoirgh  their  acts 
often  flew  right  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
constructed authorities,  and  were  not  in 
any  sense  legal 

'  The  overt  acts  of  the  Ku  KIu.k,'  says  Mr. 
Somers,  '  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  dis- 
arming of  dangerous  negroes,  the  infliction  of 
Lynch  law  on  notorious  offenders,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  creation  of  one  feeling  of  terror  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  another.  ...  A  real  terror  reigned 
for  a  time  among  the  white  people,  and  in  this 
situation  the  Ku  Klus  started  into  being.  It  was 
one  of  those  secret  organizations  which  spring  up  in 
disordered  states  of  society,  when  the  bonds  of  law 
and  government  are  almost  dissolved,  and  when  no 
confidence  is  felt  in  the  regular  administration  of 
justice.  But  the  power  with  which  the  Ku  Klux 
moved  iu  many  parts  of  the  South,  the  knowledge 
it  disjilaycd  of  all  that  was  going  on,  the  fidelity 
with  which  its  secret  was  kept,  and  the  compla- 
cency with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  general 
community,  gave  this  mysterious  body  a  promi- 
nence and  an  importance  seldom  attained  by  such 
illegal  and  deplorable  associations.' 

In  its  later  days  the  Ku  Klux  became 
a  mere  engine  of  robbery  and  violence,  and 
remains  of  it  were  to  be  found  for  some 
time  in  the  bands  of  robbers  who  infested 
the  swamps  and  forests  of  North  Carolina. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  task  which 
the  close  of  the  war  imposed  upon  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  system  of  labour  in  the 
South,  and  the  protection  of  and  provision 
for  ■J:,.500,000  .slaves  suddenly  transformed 
into  freemen.  The  war  had  been  waged 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  slaves,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  and  it  was  not 
until  it  was  seen  that  this  object  could  not 
be  otherwise  attained  that  slavery  was 
aljolished.  In  con.secpience,  during  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  no  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  support  of  the  negroes 
who,  whenever  a  Northern  army  ajjpeared, 
sought  refuge  within  its  lines.  At  first 
they  were  most  frecj^uently  repelled  by  the 
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commanders,  most  of  whom  were  supporters 
of  slavery,  and  were  unwilling  to  give  any 
countenance  to  tlie  agitation  for  its  aboli- 
tion. The  miserable  creatines,  thus  driven 
away,  died  in  thousands  from  want  and 
disease,  till  their  sufferings  becoming  mat- 
ter of  public  scandal  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  adopt  measures  for  their  relief. 
Congress  established,  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure, the  '  Bureau  of  Eefugees,  Freedmen, 
and  Abandoned  Lands,'  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  freedmen  in  the  Southern 
States ;  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of 
all  their  civil  rights ;  to  feed  and  clothe 
them,  find  them  work,  superintend  tlie  con- 
tracts between  them  and  their  employers, 
and  to  enforce  their  execution  on  either 
side.  This  arrangement  was  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effects.  At  first,  indeed, 
the  freedmen,  excited  by  the  discussions 
which  were  going  on  about  them,  and  stim- 
\ilated  by  interested  appeals  from  '  carpet- 
baggers,' were  not  disposed  to  work  for  hire. 
Cherishing  some  vague  notions  that  they 
were  now  to  become  masters  where  they 
had  hitherto  been  slaves,  they  made  excess- 
ive and  most  unreasonable  demands  for 
wages,  which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy ; 
and  'they  had  to  learn,  by  bitter  experience, 
that  the  difference  bet\\'een  slavery  and 
freedom  was  simply  that  they  might  choose 
their  own  work,  and  select  their  masters, 
aud  own  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.'  lu 
no  long  time  the  great  body  of  the  emanci- 
pated negroes  settled  down  steadily  to  work. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
all  at  once  toil  with  the  zest  and  energy  of 
freemen ;  but  though  the  old  stimulus  of 
the  overseer  and  his  lash  was  wanting  they 
soon  began  to  feel  the  higher  stimulus  of 
reward.  The  pressure  of  necessity  com- 
pelled them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  labour 
in  order  to  live,  and  they  gradually  came 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  higher  motives 
arising  out  of  their  new  condition.  They 
learned,  though  slowly,  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  to  get  rid  of  their  improvident 
habits,  and  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect.     Their  desire  to 


own  a  mule  and  cart,  or  a  house,  or  a  strip 
of  land,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  siclc- 
ness  and  old  age,  and  for  their  families  in 
case  of  death,  contributed  to  make  them 
work  industriously  and  save  money.  In 
the  course  of  five  or  six  years  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  deposit  accounts  in  sav- 
ings banks  in  the  South  were  kept  by 
negroes.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
productions  of  free  labour  were  superior  to 
those  of  slave  labour.  Mr.  Wells,  in  his 
official  report  in  1872,  says — 'The  new  cot- 
ton is  far  superior  in  cleanliness,  strength, 
and  uniformity  of  fibre  and  absence  of 
waste  to  any  ever  before  sent  to  market ; 
while  a  new  variety,  originating  in  ]\Iissis- 
sippi — "  the  Pcdcr  " — has  been  introduced 
and  brought  to  market,  which  commands  a 
price  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  higher  than 
gram-seed  cotton  of  the  same  grade,  because 
of  superior  staple.' 

The  planters  also  have  been  under  the 
necessity  ef  adapting  themselves  to  their 
new  position  as  the  employers,  not  the 
owners,  of  their  labourers.  The  increasing 
demand  for  the  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
and  especially  for  the  cotton,  grown  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  Southern  States, 
has  enormously  increased  the  demand  for 
labourers  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and  those 
who  need  the  services  of  the  negro,  and 
employ  him,  have  learned  in  time  to  ap- 
preciate his  good  qualities  and  to  exercise 
a  good  deal  of  kindly  patience  towards 
his  bad  ones.  The  large  planters  are  de- 
pendent almost  entirely  on  negro  labour, 
and  as  they  have  no  longer  the  lash  at 
command  to  stimulate  the  indolent  and 
careless,  they  have  been  obliged  to  adopt 
other  and  very  different  means  to  induce 
their  hands  to  work.  The  system  gener- 
ally adopted  is  that  of  partnership  between 
master  and  workmen  in  the  products  of  the 
soil.  The  labourer  receives  as  his  wages 
half  the  cotton  he  picks  or  the  corn  he 
grows,  and  in  addition  has  a  free  cottage, 
abundance  of  wood  from  the  estate  for  fuel 
and  for  building  his  corn-cribs  and  out- 
houses.    He  is  also  allowed  to  keep  hogs 
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and  milcli  cows  and  young  cattle,  which 
roam  and  feed  with  tlie  same  riglit  as  those 
of  tlie  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  free  of 
charge.  lu  some  districts  the  sliare  system 
takes  two  forms — one-third  of  the  crop 
witli  rations,  one-half  the  crop  without 
rations.  Under  this  new  social  organiza- 
tion it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
liave  arisen  a  class  of  negro  tenant-farmers 
and  negro  small  landed  proprietors,  who, 
along  with  shopkeepers,  teachers,  and 
preachers,  may  be  expected  in  time  to 
form  a  negro  middle  class. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  the 
elevation  of  the  class  of  freedmen  is  the 
great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  their 
schools,  teachers,  and  scholars.  '  A  sur- 
prising thirst  for  knowledge,'  says  General 
Howard,  '  is  manifested  by  tlie  coloured 
people  ;  children  give  earnest  attention  and 
learn  rapidly,  and  the  adults,  after  the  day's 
work,  olten  devote  the  evening  to  study.' 
In  ten  years  the  attendance  of  coloured 
persons  at  school  had  increased  in  Alabama 
from  114  to  15,185;  in  Arkansas,  from 
5  to  5784 ;  in  Louisiana  the  increase  was 
from  275  to  11,076,  and  in  South  Carohna 
from  3G5  to  16,805. 

Eeturuing  prosperity  to  the  South,  in- 
creasing trade,  and  communication  with 
the  Xorth  and  with  Europe,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  induce  the  planters  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  position.  In  the 
course  of  time,  after  many  fierce  conflicts 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  the  extensive  and  vindictive  dis- 
franchisements and  disqualifications  in- 
flicted on  all  who  in  any  way  had  given  aid 
or  countenance  to  the  Confederate  struggle 
were  abolished.  Eoads,  railways,  and 
canals  were  repaired,  ruined  towns  and 
villages  were  rebuilt,  the  desolate  battle- 
fields were  covered  with  crops,  and  the  out- 
ward traces  of  the  long  and  sanguinary 
contests  were  effaced.  But  the  moral  and 
social  effects  of  this  convulsion  are  still 
visible,  and  in  some  instances  are  keenly 
felt.  Tiie  Northern  States  took  a  most  un- 
fair advantage  of  their  victory  to  establish 


a  prohibitory  tariff,  which  imposes  an  over- 
whelming burden  on  the  industry  of  the 
South.  Tlie  planter  is  compelled  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  for  everything  he  requires — 
for  his  clothes,  his  tools,  his  household  goods, 
Iiis  manures,  his  coal — in  order  that  a  few 
manufacturing  'interests'  in  the  North  may 
obtain  large  profits.  Nortliern  trade  is  pro- 
tected at  the  expense  of  Southern  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Somers  says,  that  '  while  cotton 
can  be  bought  at  Liverpool  at  3  or  4  cents. 
per  lb.  above  its  price  on  the  plantations, 
anything  from  Liverpool  can  only  be  bought 
on  the  plantations  at  200  or  300  per  cent, 
above  its  value  there.  One  planter  stated 
that  there  was  not  a  negro  on  liis  cotton- 
growing  estate  who  could  afford  to  wear  a 
cotton  shirt,  so  expensive  a  luxury  does 
protection  make  such  an  article  of  clothing. 
A  jiaiv  of  coarse  negro  boots — one  of  the 
cheapest  articles  in  the  stores — is  charged 
five  dollars.'  The  planters  further  com- 
plain that,  in  order  to  compete  with  new 
rivals  in  the  market,  they  have  to  sell  their 
cotton  cheap,  while  they  have  to  buy  every- 
thing dear,  and  yet  out  of  the  small  margin 
of  profit  thus  left  there  is  a  vast  taxation 
to  pay.  The  direct  taxes  alone  amount 
to  one-fourth  of  a  merchant's  income.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that 
discontent  and  irritation  prevail  everywhere 
throughout  the  South. 

'  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  countrj-  folks  of  South 
Carolina  (and  it  was  the  same  elsewhere)  with  the 
present  state  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  palpable  enough.  They  exclaim  bitterly 
against  the  corruption  which  prevails  in  public 
life.  They  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  higli  tariff 
on  European  goods,  looking  on  it  simply  as  a 
means  of  plundering  the  cultivators  of  soil  in  the 
South  and  West  for  the  benefit  of  Northern  manu- 
facturers, overgrown,  they  say,  in  wealth  and 
adepts  in  bribery  and  lobby-rolling.  They  point 
to  the  enormous  prices  of  goods  sold  in  the 
Southern  towns,  and  long  for  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures among  themselves,  and  the  direct  import- 
ation of  foreign  goods  into  their  own  seaports.' 

Tlie  injustice  which  the  Protectionist 
tariff  inflicts  on  the  South  is  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  knowledge  that  the  system 
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owes  its  ongiu  and  support  not  merely  to 
tlie  short-sighted  selfishness  of  Xorthern 
l^oliticians,  but  also  and  largely  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money  by  the 
protected  'interests'  in  bribing  members  of 
Congress  and  purchasing  backstairs  influ- 
ence. The  establishment  of  the  system  of 
'  lobbying'  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  that  has  sprung  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  which,  by  its  lavish  expenditure  and 
by  placing  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
very  worthless  and  corrupt  men,  has  ma- 
terially contributed  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  things  that  is  eating  like  a  cancer  into 
American  society.  The  whole  revenue 
system  of  America  became  a  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, as  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
American  courts  of  justice,  in  some  memor- 
able cases,  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
contradiction.  The  national  treasury  was 
plundered  of  at  least  £10,000,000  per  annum 
by  the  notorious  '  whisky  ring,'  which  pur- 
sued systematically  the  business  of  deceiv- 
ing or  corrupting  the  Government  officials. 
Nor  was  this  an  isolated  case.  '  The  frauds 
in  tobacco,  fermented  liquors,  and  coal-oil 
were  believed  to  be  relatively  greater  than 
those  on  distilled  spirits.  According  to 
iiniversal  agreement,  little  more  than  half 
the  internal  taxes  were  now  collected,  while 
of  the  other  half  two-thirds  probably  went 
into  the  pocket  of  the  fraudulent  dealer,  in 
order  that  the  public  might  save  the  other 
third.'  In  these  circumstances  it  need  excite 
no  surprise  that  the  head  of  the  most  im- 
portant service  in  the  Government  should 
calmly  accuse  his  subordinates  in  a  mass  of 
being  in  collusion  with  thieves.  The  charge 
was  not  denied,  and  though  no  member  of 
Congress,  and  indeed  '  no  man  in  the  United 
States  doubted  its  truth,  yet  nothing  was 
done  to  correct  tliis  evil,  wliich  in  England 
would  have  cost  the  strongest  ministry  its 
office,  and  the  largest  parliamentary  ma- 
jority its  seats. 

'  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  national  service 
that  venality  showed  itself  superior  to 
Government  and  more  powerful  than  law. 
The  great  corporations,  whose  wealth  and 


power  ^\•ere  now  extending  beyond  limits 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  found 
no  difficulty  in  buying  whatever  legislation 
they  wanted  from  the  State  Legislatures, 
and  whatever  justice  they  required  from 
the  elective  judiciary  of  New  York.  The 
frauds  and  embezzlement  in  tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  New  York 
were  even  more  scandalous  than  those  con- 
nected with  Congress  and  the  Executive. 
The  taxation  of  one  of  the  worst  managed 
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cities  in  tlie  world  amounts  to  about 
six  millions  a  year,  and  three-fourths  of 
that  sum  have  been  embezzled  and  squan- 
dered.' 

In  this  necessarily  very  brief  sketch  of 
the  condition  of  the  United  States  after  the 
great  Civil  "War  the  remarkable  Slormon 
organization  cannot  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice.  The  tale  has  been  often  told, 
and  is  familiar  to  everyone,  of  the  early 
history  of  this  religious  imposture — how 
Joseph  Si;iith,  a  member  of  a  family  in 
Manchester  (United  States),  notorious  for 
'indolence,  foolery,  and  falsehood,'  whose 
'  whole  object  in  life  was  to  live  without 
work,'  pretended  to  have  found  a  sacred 
book  with  gold  plates  containing  a  divine 
revelation,  which  his  own  father-in-law 
declared  to  have  been  'got  up  for  specu- 
lation, and  in  order  that  the  fabricators 
might  live  upon  the  spoils  of  the  credu- 
lous.' There  was,  indeed,  a  combination  of 
worldly  schemes  and  spiritual  pretensions 
through  the  whole  of  Smith's  religious 
system.  Thus  he  entitles  himself,  in  one 
edition  of  the  'Book,'  'President,  seer, 
translator,  prophet,  apostle,  and  elder  of 
the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints  through- 
out the  earth,  dealer  in  town  lots,  temjDles, 
merchandise,  bank  stock,  and  prairie 
lands,  retailer  of  books,  stationery,  caps, 
letters,  post  and  wrapjiing  paper,  and  gene- 
ral of  Nauvoo  militia.'  Thus  tlie  Great 
Temple  was  built '  for  the  glory  of  God,  for 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  take  refuge  in,' 
and  'guaranteed  to  pay  5  per  cent,  to  all 
the  shareholders '  in  the  edifice.  Smith 
was  certainly  not  a  person  of  any  moral 
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or  intellectual  eminence ;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  his  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  in  business  matters  were  unim- 
peachable. He  was  put  upon  his  trial  for 
numerous  charges  thirty-nine  times  before 
various  tribunals,  which  could  have  no 
interest  in  treating  him  with  favour,  or 
even  with  mercy,  and  was  uniformly  ac- 
quitted. But  though  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity in  assassination  and  other  criminal 
accusations  were  not  established,  those  of 
voluptuousness,  sensuality',  and  unscrupu- 
lousuess  were  clearly  proved. 

As  JMormonism  took  up  an  extra-legal 
unnatural  position  it  was  extremely  un- 
popular among  all  classes,  and  its  adherents 
received  outrageous  and  ruffianly  treatment 
from  the  populace  of  the  different  localities 
in  which  they  attempted  to  settle.  At  last 
Smith  obtained  a  location  at  Nauvoo  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  there  assumed  an 
authority  above  the  government  and  the 
laws  of  the  country,  decided  all  cases  by  a 
tribunal  which  was  composed  of  seven  of 
his  adherents,  and  afforded  an  asylum  to 
criminals  who  had  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  justice  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  184:4  he  had  no  fewer  than 
10,000  devotees  under  his  authority,  who 
regarded  his  commands  as  the  words  of 
God.  In  that  year  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  his  adherents 
steadily  increased,  and  converts  began  to 
flow  in  from  Europe.  His  imperious  and 
arbitrary  authority  roused  opposition  even 
in  Nauvoo,  especially  of  those  who  had 
apostatized  from  the  body.  One  of  these 
men  set  up  a  newspaper  at  Nauvoo,  and 
Smith,  enraged  at  its  attacks,  in  his  capa- 
city as  mayor  suppressed  the  paper  and 
destroyed  the  printing-presses.  The  people 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement  were  roused 
to  fury  at  this  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Carthage  prepared  to  march 
on  the  Mormons  with  arms  and  artillery. 
Smith  proclaimed  martial  law,  but  was 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  authorities  at 


Carthage,  and  under  their  guardianship  he 
and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  foully  mur- 
dered by  the  populace  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1844. 

During  the  three  years  of  persecution 
which  followed  this  outrage  the  Mor- 
mons were  compelled  for  safety  to  live  as 
a  military  encampment,  and  endured  great 
suffering  and  loss  of  life.  They  at  length 
resolved  to  seek  a  new  location  in  a  district 
where  they  could  be  completely  isolated 
from  their  fellow-creatures.  One  hundred 
and  forty  pioneers  were  sent  out  from 
Nauvoo  in  search  of  a  future  Eden,  and 
were  followed  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
4000  persons,  headed  by  Brigham  the 
Seer,  ^^■ho  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1847.  In  this  val- 
ley, defended  by  sterile  volcanic  passes, 
and  girt  by  vast  waterless  deseits  1000 
miles  on  the  one  side  and  GOO  on  another 
from  any  settled  country,  the  Mormons 
established  their  new  settlement  of  Utah. 
In  no  long  time  this  tract  of  land,  which, 
whitened  by  an  alkaline  crust  when  they 
chose  it  as  their  refuge  from  persecu- 
tion, bore  little  vegetation  but  the  sage 
bush,  and  even  old  trappers  promised  to 
give  1000  dollars  for  every  ear  of  corn 
that  should  be  grown  on  it,  was  converted 
by  their  .skilful  organization  and  unremit- 
ting industry  into  a  terrestrial  Eden,  where 
ninety-three  bushels  of  corn  were  produced 
by  a  single  acre.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
years  no  fewer  than  150,000  souls  were 
settled  in  the  City  of  the  Salt  Lake. 

The  hope  of  the  Mormons,  however,  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  kind  of 
monastic  existence  in  this  secluded  spot, 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  transformed 
their  solitude  into  the  great  midway  station 
between  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Tens  of  thousands  of  adventurers, 
many  of  them  daring  and  unscrupulous, 
made  Utah  their  temporary  halting-place, 
and  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  their  chief 
and  prophet,  though  armed  with  despotic 
power,  to  keep  his  subjects  submissive  to 
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his  autliority,  and  to  prevent  the  inroads 
of  the  '  Gentiles '  on  the  hareuis  of  the 
saints.  A  system  of  terrorism  was  es- 
tabhshed  for  tliis  jjurpose,  which  was  car- 
ried out  by  a  band  of  ruffians  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  prophet.  Shoclcing  stories  were 
tokl  of  the  deeds  perpetrated  by  them,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  assas- 
sinations of  refractory  disciples  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The  continued  increase  of  the  iformon 
population  is  supplied,  not  by  the  United 
States,  but  by  emigrants  from  Europe,  who 
are  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  of  the 
native  Americans.  A  considerable  number 
come  from  Denmark  and  Switzerland,  but 
England  and  Wales  furnish  by  far  the 
largest  proportion.  No  fewer  than  ten 
Mormon  '  iDranches '  or  congregations  as- 
semble every  Sunday  in  London  for  reli- 
gious worship,  and  they  have  numerous 
agents  throughout  the  country,  especially 
in  Wales,  who  carry  on  the  work  of  recruit- 
ing with  great  zeal  and  no  inconsiderable 
success.  Tlieir  converts  chiefly  belong  to 
a  section  of  the  v.orking  classes  who  are 
low  in  social  position,  and  are  possessed  of 
little  knowledge,  either  secular  or  sacred. 
The  inducements  which  Mormons  hold  out 
are  artfully  adapted  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  agricultural  population  and 
the  lower,  or  at  least  the  more  ignorant,  grade 
of  artisans,  and  are  rather  of  an  economi- 
cal than  a  religious  character.  The  prac- 
tical advantages  which  they  secure  to  the 
intending  emigrant  are  not  without  their 
influence.  It  is  certain  that  no  ships  irnder 
the  provisions  of  the  '  Passengers  Act ' 
afford  such  safe  and  comfortable  accommo- 
dation as  those  under  the  administration 
of  the  Mormon  agents.  Instead  of  being 
exposed,  like  the  ordinary  emigrant,  to  all 
tlie  annoyances  and  discomforts  of  a  hetero- 
geneous crowd  during  the  voyage,  and  to 
the  frauds  and  overcharges  of  the  land- 
sharks  the  moment  they  touch  the  Amer- 
ican shore,  these  converts  live  in  the 
Mormon  ship  like  one  family,  under  firm 
yet  kindly  discipline,  with  every  provision 


for  comfort,  decorum,  and  internal  peace. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  New  World  they 
are  welcomed  by  members  of  the  confrater- 
nity, M^lio  have  made  all  arrangements  for 
their  safe  journey  to  their  promised  home. 
As  they  all  bring  with  them  some  money 
or  goods,  these  proselytes  add  to  tlie  wealth 
as  well  as  to  the  industrial  power  of  the 
Utah  population. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Mor- 
mons, the  nonsense  of  the  golden  plates  and 
the  tables  of  the  law  seems  now  to  be 
kept  out  of  sight  by  the  Prophet  and  the 
elders.  Even  the  'Book  of  IMormon,'  which 
was  compiled  by  Joseph  Smith,  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  superseded  by  the 
'  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,'  issued  in 
1841 — an  authorized  collection  of  new  reve- 
lations to  explain  and  amplify  the  doctrine 
in  the  CQurse  of  growth.  One  curious  fea- 
ture of  this  book  is  its  distinct  condemna- 
tion of  polygamy.  '  We  believe,'  it  says, 
'that  one  man  should  have  one  wife  and 
one  woman  but  one  husband,  except  in  the 
case  of  death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to 
marry  again.'  The  repudiation  of  this  tenet 
of  the  revealed  Mormon  faith  is  no  doubt  so 
far  borne  out  by  the  principle  enunciated 
in  1856,  that  '  the  knowledge  and  faith  of 
the  Church  have  greatly  increased  through 
the  revelation  of  more  advanced  doctrines 
in  the  Gospel.' 

Though  the  revelation  sanctioning  a 
plurality  of  wives  was  said  to  have  been 
given  to  Joseph  Smith  in  July,  18-41,  it 
was  not  until  August,  1852,  that  it  was 
solemnly  published  by  his  successor.  Brig- 
ham  Young,  in  the  tabernacle  at  Great 
Salt  Lake  City.  '  Without  the  doctrine 
this  revelation  makes  known  to  us,'  he 
said,  '  no  man  could  raise  himself  high 
enough  to  become  a  god.'  From  that  time 
forth  polygamy  has  taken  its  place  among 
Mormon  institutions  without  dispute  or 
contradiction,  and  doubtless  is  the  main 
source  of  attraction  to  a  certain  class  of 
converts.  The  practice  of  indulging  in  a 
plurality  of  wives  soon  became  general, 
and  within  six  years  of  the  promulgation 
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of  the  decree  there  were  nearly  -400  families 
in  Utah  containing  seven  or  more  wives, 
and  few  having  only  one.  With  regard  to 
the  moral  influence  of  this  system  no  better 
authority  can  be  adduced  than  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Horace  Greely.  In  a  lecture 
delivered  at  New  York,  giving  the  result 
of  his  personal  observations  at  Utah, 
he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  curses  being 
rapidly  developed  by  the  great  social  evil 
of  the  Mormons'  polygamy,  and  while  he 
characterized  the  people  as  industrious 
and  peaceful,  and  did  not  qiiestion  their 
honesty  in  the  profession  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  he  saw,  he  believed,  in  this  vice 
alone  the  sure  evidences  of  confusion  and 
ultimate  ruin. 

'  Talk  of  love  I '  he  .said;  'no  man  tliat  was  not 
stone-blind,  who  saw  the  .stone  walls  that  inclosed 
the  prison-houses  of  the  women,  could  assume  that 
there  was  love  among  these  people.  It  was  safe- 
bind  safe-find,  the  necessary  law  of  snch  relations. 
Every  day  further  developed  the  truth  of  thi.s. 
The  wealthy  were  building  higher  walls.  It  was 
but  a  repetition  of  the  system  which  had  proved 
the  dowTifall  of  so  many  nations,  and  in  Utah,  as 
in  tliese,  either  polygamy  will  be  abolished  or  there 
will  be  many  a  bloody  struggle.  He  had  met  there 
the  son  of  one  who  had  been  a  wealthy  merchant 
in  New  York,  and  an  alderman  when  that  position 
was  not  s.ynouyraous  with  robber.  The  sou  was 
not  as  wealthy  as  the  father  had  been.  He  had 
two  wives  nevertheless;  one  of  them  was  the 
daughter  of  the  other.  The  aflair  A^'as  looked  upon 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course  by  tlie  saints,  and  he 
supposed  worked  as  well  as  the  three-cornered 
affair  could  be  e.'cpected  to  behave  itself,  until  lie 
went  home  one  day  and  found  the  young  one  had 
disappeared.  She  had  not  been  heard  of  when  he 
[the  lecturer]  had  left,  nor  did  he  presume  he  had 
since  recovered  her.  She  preferred,  no  doubt,  the 
favours  which  were  not  divided  with  her  mother. 


He  had  also,  even  among  the  bishops,  met  several 
not  over-happy  in  their  marital  relations;  one  who 
had  among  his  wives  two  of  his  nieces,  another 
whose  two  wives  (he  was  modest)  never  spoke  to 
each  other  on  any  occasion,  which  made  the  house 
rather  awkward  to  visitors.  Only  imagine  [said 
the  lecturer]  a  family  of  twelve  children  with  four 
or  five  mothers ;  to  bring  them  up  in  one  house 
you  have  as  fair  a  start  for  hell  as  you  can  well 
imagine.  Ten  years  of  such  a  purgatory  would 
make  a  man  long  for  the  sound  of  Gabriel's  trumpet.' 

A  system  created  by  priestly  despot- 
ism, and  founded  on  a  gross  perversion 
of  moral  principle,  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
long  duration.  An  open  schism  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  has  been  made  by  one  of  Joseph 
.Smith's  .sons,  and  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,  the  'Josephites'  are  more  obnoxious 
to  the  saints  than  the  Gentiles  are.  An 
impression  exists  in  the  liepublican  party 
that  the  strong  arm  of  the  State  should  be 
invoked  to  put  down  polygamy,  if  not  !Mor- 
monism  itself.  But  unless  the  righteous 
indignation  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  imperious  conduct  of  the  Mormon 
despots  on  the  other,  should  provoke  a  col- 
lision, the  probability  is  that  the  policy  of 
the  more  moderate  party  will  continue  to  bo 
followed — 'to  await  and  guide  the  natural 
causes  which  are  operating  to  the  over- 
throw of  polygani}'  and  the  submission  of 
the  Mormon  aristocracy;  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  military  force  to  keep  the  peace 
and  to  protect  the  "Gentiles"  in  that  free- 
dom which  the  Mormons  themselves  offer 
to  all  settlers;  to  remove  all  Federal  officers 
who  practise  polygamy;  and  for  the  rest  to 
trust  to  the  influence  of  free  immigration, 
public  opinion.  Christian  missions,  and  the 
Pacific  railroad.' 
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The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  not  the  only  important  measure  re- 
lating to  Ireland  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  intended  to  bring  forward. 
The  Premier  at  once  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  Irish  land  system.  In  directing  his 
energies  to  this  much-needed  reform  he 
had  no  longer  to  encounter  the  formidable 
opposition  of  the  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  Lord  Derby  died  on  the  23rd 
of  October,  1869.  His  death  made  no 
great  blank  in  public  affairs,  for  he  had 
virtually  retired  from  active  life  on  making 
over  the  premiership  of  his  Ministry  to 
l\Ir.  Disraeli.  His  career  had  been  energetic 
and  influential,  but  he  had  no  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  a  statesman.  In  the 
earlier  period,  while  he  was  colleague  of 
Earl  Grey,  he  carried  the  emancipation  of 
the  West  Indian  slaves,  he  established 
national  education  in  Ireland,  and  by  the 
abolition  or  amalgamation  of  several  bishop- 
rics he  dealt  the  first  blow  to  the  Irish 
Cliurch,  of  which  he  was  the  most  strenuous 
defender.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  when  he 
deserted  its  ranks,  and  after  an  interval 
became  a  member  of  Sir  Pobert  Peel's 
second  ministry.  He  was  three  times 
Prime  Minister  of  a  Conservative  adminis- 
tration, and  yet,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
'  dish  the  Whigs,'  he  became  the  instrument 
of  passing  a  much  more  democratic  Eeform 
Bill  than  the  Liberal  party  had  ventured 
to  propose.  His  debating  powers  were 
of  the  highest  order,  and  Macaulay  said 
of  him  that  his  knowledge  of  the  science 
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of  parliamentary  defence  resembled  an 
instinct.  The  prominent  features  of  his 
oratory  are  very  happily  described  in  'The 
New  Tiraon' — 

'  The  brilli.ant  chief,  irregularly  great, 
Frank,  haughty,  rash— the  Rupert  of  debate  .1 
Nor  gout  nor  toil  his  freshness  can  destroy. 
And  time  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  the  boy. 

Yet  who  not  listens  witli  delighted  smile 
To  the  iiure  Saxon  of  that  silver  style.' 

'  His  charge  is  irresistible,'  said  Disraeli ; 
'  but  when  he  has  driven  the  force  directly 
opposed  to  him  off  the  field,  he  returns  to 
find  his  camp  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.'  He  was  a  very  formidable  anta- 
gonist and  a  desperately  hard  hitter,  as 
O'Connell  and  Shiel  found  to  their  cost; 
and  his  readiness,  especially  in  reply,  his 
remarkable  fluency,  the  appropriateness  as 
well  as  purity  of  his  language,  and  the  feli- 
city of  his  illustrations  and  retorts,  obtained 
for  him  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
parliamentary  orators  of  his  day.  His 
speeches  have,  however,  not  obtained  a  per- 
manent place  in  political  literature,  and  are 
already  neglected  and  forgotten.  His  emi- 
nent abilities,  playful  humour,  and  genial 
disposition,  along  with  his  extensive  estates 
and  illustrious  ancestry,  made  him  admir- 
ably fitted  for  the  position  which  he  held, 
from  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
till  the  time  of  his  own  decease,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  aristocracy  of 
England,  and  the  fit  representative  both 
of  its  good  qualities  and  its  defects. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  during  his  electioneering 
campaign  in  Lancashire,  had  declared  that 
32 
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the  Irish  Upas-tree  had  three  great  branches 
— the  State  Church,  the  Land  Tenure  Sys- 
tem, and  the  System  of  Education — and 
that  he  intended  to  hew  them  all  down  if 
he  could.  Having  effected  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church,  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  the  Irish  tenure  of 
laud,  which  had  always  been  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state.  Various  repiedies  had 
been  proposed,  and  various  efforts  had  been 
made  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  this 
much-vexed  qaiestion,  but  none  of  them 
had  given  general  satisfaction,  or  had  been 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  The  Irish 
agitators  had  painted  'landlordism,'  as  they 
called  it,  in  the  most  odious  colours,  and 
they  wrote  and  spoke  as  though  there  were 
no  such  things  as  good  landlords  or  bad 
tenants  in  Ireland.  Impartial  and  trust- 
worthy persons  who  visited  that  country 
with  the  special  object  of  ascertaining  its 
true  condition  afiirmed  that  they  had  found 
not  a  few  tenants  '  so  impoverished,  so  igno- 
rant, so  unimproving  that  their  presence  on 
a  well-managed  English  estate  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  six  months.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  IM'Lagan,  member  for  Linlith- 
gowshire, says — '  The  class  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  owners  of  extensive  estates  gener- 
ally show  more  consideration — I  should  say 
indulgence — for  tenants  on  their  estates 
than  on  almost  any  estate  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  farms  are  low-rented  and 
the  tenants  contented,  though  they  are  only 
tenants  from  year  to  year.  In  many  cases 
the  tenants  are  now  assisted  in  all  perma- 
nent improvements;  perhaps  in  some  in- 
stances this  is  carried  too  far.  ...  I 
do  not  say  there  are  no  bad  landlords  in 
Ireland.  I  know  some  cases  of  cruel 
oppression,  and  in  legislating  we  should 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  bad  landlord 
to  perpetrate  injustice,  cruelty,  and  op- 
pression.' 

Mr.  Gladstone's  object  was  to  put  an  end 
to  cases  of  this  kind,  and  to  protect  the 
tenants  against  the  oiJ^jression  of  bad  land- 
lords and  their  agents.  The  possession  of 
land  was  the  only  means  of  living  to   a 


large  portion  of  the  Irish  people.  The  need 
of  it  was  therefore  so  vital  that  a  rent  was 
constantly  offered  which  the  tenants  could 
never  pay.  Hence  the  arrears  of  rent 
accumulated  to  an  enormous  amount,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  evictions,  followed  by 
outrage  and  murder,  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. The  return  of  evictions  moved 
for  by  the  Earl  of  Belmore  showed  that 
between  1861  and  1871  there  had  been 
in  all  Ireland  37,164  ejectments,  of  which 
two-thirds  were  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
Various  remedies  were  proposed  for  this 
great  evil.  '  jMy  plan,'  said  Daniel  O'Con- 
uell,  '  is  that  no  man  shall  be  a  tenant  for 
less  than  twenty-one  years.'  It  was  alleged 
by  some  that  a  secured  tenure  for  not  less 
than  thirty-one  years  would  be  practically 
a  set-off  against  all  claims  on  the  landlord 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  for  any  improve- 
ments voluntarily  executed  during  its  term. 
Fixity  of  tenure  was  a  general  demand,  by 
which  one  class  meant  only  '  a  title  to  fair 
compensation  to  the  tenant  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord  when  the  tenant  may  be 
leaving  a  holding  that  he  has  improved.' 
The  great  majority,  however,  who  used  this 
cry  meant  by  fixity  of  tenure  '  the  right  of 
occupiers  to  hold  their  farms  for  ever  at  a 
fixed  rent,  and  to  sell  or  bequeath  their 
interest  subject  to  certain  conditions.'  Mr. 
Gladstone  resolved  to  follow  a  middle  course, 
and  to  confer  upon  the  tenants  throughout 
Ireland  a  legal  right,  founded  on  and  closely 
resembling  the  privilege  which  custom  has 
secured  to  the  ITlster  farmers.  In  that 
province  a  system  had  grown  up,  that  had 
gradually  acquired  something  like  the  force 
of  law,  under  which  a  tenant  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
holding  so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent.  He 
was  also  entitled,  on  giving  it  up,  to  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  sell  the  'goodwill'  of 
his  farm  to  the  incoming  tenants.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bill  legalized  this  custom,  and 
made  it  universal.  A  tenant  ejected  from 
his  farm  was  entitled  to  claim  compensation 
for    his   improvements,   and   the   tribunal 
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established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
tlie  provisions  of  the  measure  was  authorized 
to  take  iuto  consideration  not  merely  the 
legal,  but  the  equitable,  conditions  of  each 
case.  The  Bill  passed  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  after  a  long  discussion,  but 
with  comparatively  little  opposition,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  August  1, 1870. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  England  was  the  ne.xt  great  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry.  The 
state  of  elementary  education  in  England 
was  extremely  discreditable  both  to  the 
Government  and  the  nation.  "While  Scot- 
land, a  comparatively  poor  and  small  nation, 
had  possessed  an  efficient  system  of  public 
education  for  three  centuries,  the  common 
people  in  England,  with  all  its  wealth  and 
enterprise,  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  gross 
ignorance.  Efforts  had  been  made  by  suc- 
cessive Liberal  Governments  to  remedy  a 
state  of  matters  Avhich  M-as  a  standing  re- 
proach to  the  country,  but  these  had  all 
been  frustrated,  partly  by  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Conservative  party  and 
the  Church,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  ade- 
Cjuate  support  from  the  English  Noncon- 
formists. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  Lord  Jolin  liussell  obtained  a  scanty 
pittance  from  the  Treasury  to  stimulate 
and  assist  private  benevolence  in  providing 
instruction  for  the  poor.  Although  the 
amount  granted  for  this  purpose  was  grad- 
ually augmented,  and  the  number  of  schools 
established  in  connection  with  it  corre- 
spondingly increased,  the  system  failed  to 
overtake  the  educational  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. It  had  no  claim  to  be  called 
national,  and  in  fact,  owing  to  the  short- 
sighted and  disastrous  policy  of  a  large 
section  of  the  English  Nonconformists,  it 
had  been  left  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  and  the  friends  of  secular  educa- 
tion of  course  protested  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  religious  instruction  which  it 
involved.  As  the  Government  aid  M'as 
contingent  on  strictly  local  exertions,  it 
could  not  reach  the  most  neglected  and 
therefore   the   most  needy  localities,   and 


there  was  no  authority  lodged  in  any  quar- 
ter to  compel  the  attendance  at  school  of 
the  children  of  ignorant  and  careless  parents. 
Notwithstanding  the  exertions  made  by 
voluntary  and  philanthropic  benevolence 
and  zeal,  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  iu  the  country  for  whose  in- 
struction no  provision  had  been  made.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  were  anxious 
to  remedy  these  defects  and  to  provide  a 
system  of  national  education  adapted  to 
the  condition  and  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Their  object,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  said,  was  to  give 
fair  scope  for  educational  action  both  to  the 
party  which  desired  a  complete  national 
system  and  only  tolerated  voluntary  schools, 
and  to  the  party  which  were  only  desirous  of 
supplying,  by  the  agency  of  the  state,  what 
that  principle  was  unable  to  effect.  The 
Education  Bill,  Avhich  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Forster  on  February  7,  1870,  proposed 
to  establish  a  system  of  School  Boards  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  authority  to  erect 
schools,  to  levy  rates  for  their  support,  and 
to  frame  by-laws  compelling  the  atteudauco 
of  all  children  from  five  to  twelve  years  of 
age  within  the  school  district.  Existing 
schools  might  be  adopted  under  the  Bill,  on 
condition  that  they  were  pronounced  effi- 
cient, that  they  agreed  to  be  examined  -by 
an  undenominational  inspector,  aud  that 
they  adopted  a  conscience  clause  as  part  of 
their  regidations.  In  addition  to  the  local 
school-rates  the  schools  were  to  be  sup- 
ported by  grants  from  the  Treasury  and  by 
fees  paid  by  the  scholars.  The  Bill  abolished 
the  old  restriction  that  all  schools  recog- 
nized by  the  Department  should  either  be 
connected  with  some  religious  denomina- 
tion or  should  read  and  teach  the  Scriptures. 
It  also  abrogated  the  rule  that  denomina- 
tional schools  should  be  inspected  by  mem- 
bers of  their  OAvn  denomination,  and  in 
addition  prohibited  all  inspection  of  religious 
instruction.  It  provided  that  '  no  religious 
catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools/  but  it  placed 
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no  restrictiou  on  the  power  to  give  religious 
instruction  or  to  expound  any  creed. 

The  Bill  at  first  appeared  likely  to  meet 
with  a  favourable  reception,  but  when  its 
provisions  -nere  carefully  examined,  some 
of    them   provoked   the   hostility  both   of 
the  Nonconformists  and  the  advocates  of 
secular  education.     The  former  were  indig- 
nant at  the  proposal  to  continue  ^'rants  from 
the   Treasury   to   denominational    schools, 
■while  the  latter  insisted  that  the  instruction 
given  in  the  national    schools  should   be 
purely    secular.       Mr.    Forster,    however, 
pleaded  that  there  were  several  powerful 
bodies  in  the  country  who  were  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  the  severance  of  secular 
from  religious  instruction,  and  would  resist 
to  the  utmost  any  attempt  to  enforce  such 
a  regulation,  and  refused  to  go  further  than 
to  compel  all  schools  receiving  State  aid  to 
adopt  a  conscience  clause  for  the  protection 
of  parents  and  children  prohibiting  religious 
instruction  during  the  hours  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  the  secular  branches.  The  Non- 
conformists, however,  resisted   so   strenu- 
ously the   proposal  to  continue  grants   of 
public   money   to    denominational    schools 
that,  but  for  the  support  given  by  the  Con- 
servative party,  there  was  a  strong  proba- 
bility that   the    Government   would   have 
been  defeated.     "VMien  the  Education  Bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
it  contained   a   clause    authorizing  School 
Boards  to  grant  assistance  out  of  the  rates 
to  denominational  schools,  but  owing  to  the 
strong  opposition  which  it  provoked,  this 
clause  had  to  be  withdrawn.    In  order,  how- 
ever, to  pacify  the  supporters  of  the  denomi- 
national system,  Mr.  Gladstone  promised  that 
the  Privy  Council  grants  to  these  schools 
should  be  augmented,  and  that  the  increase 
would  probably  amount  to  50  per  cent.   In 
consequence  of  this  policy  the  great  body 
of  the  Nonconformists  were  alienated  from 
the  Government,  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  the  main  siipport,  and  they  denounced 
Mr.  Forster's  Bill  as,  in  the  words  of  ilr. 
Bright,  '  a  Bill  for  encouraging  denomina- 
tional education.'   But  the  measure,  though 


imperfect  in  not  a  few  of  its  details,  and 
open  to  serious  objections  even  in  regard  to 
its  principles,  has  nevertheless  been  pro- 
ductive of  most  beneficial  results. 

It  is  singular  that  almost  all  the  reforms 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  its  strength  and 
swelling  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  The 
course  adopted  by  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  purchase  of 
officers'  commissions  excited  strong  dis- 
satisfaction, not  only  in  the  whole  Con- 
servative party,  but  among  a  considerable 
number  of  stanch  Liberals.  This  system 
began  in  the  year  1683.  Ten  years  later 
it  was  prohibited  by  William  III.,  but 
in  1702  the  purchase  of  a  commission  in 
the  army  was  recognized  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  a  legal  transaction.  Various 
restrictions  were  from  time  to  time  imposed 
upon  the  sale  of  commissions,  and  ulti- 
mately a  fixed  scale  of  prices  was  arranged 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Horse  Guards.  The 
real  price  of  a  commission,  however,  greatly 
exceeded  the  regulation  and  legal  price,  and 
very  large  sums  of  mouey  were  often  paid 
for  commissions  in  favourite  regiments. 
The  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  had 
been  advocated  from  time  to  time  by  army 
reformers.  But  the  system  was  cordially 
approved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
other  high  authorities,  who  asserted  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  efficiency  and  almost  to 
the  existence  of  the  army. 

In  1871,  however,  Mr.  Cardwell,  the 
Secretary  at  War,  brought  forward  a  scheme 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  army,  one  im- 
portant part  of  which  was  the  abolition  of 
the  purchase  sj'stem  for  officers'  commis- 
sions, and  the  substitution  of  promotion 
according  to  merit.  Eeforms  in  the  army, 
he  declared,  were  impeded  at  every  turn  by 
the  dii-ect  or  indirect  operation  of  purchase. 
The  private  interests  affected  by  this  pro- 
posal were  to  be  dealt  with  not  only  justly 
but  liberally,  for  the  officers  were  to  be 
compensated  not  merely  for  the  legal  value 
of  their  commissions,  but  for  the  excess  of 
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prices  beyond  the  regulation  sum  wliicli 
they  had  paid  in  accordance  with  custom. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  tlie  Conservative 
party  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  measure 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  So  olj- 
stinate  was  the  resistance  of  the  military 
members,  that  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  said  'a 
course  had  been  taken  the  like  of  which  he 
never  remembered.  Other  great  measures 
aflecting  great  interests  had  been  opposed 
without  the  minority  endeavouring  to  baffle 
the  majority  by  mere  consumption  of  time. 
Conduct  like  that  followed  in  the  present 
instance  was  neither  in  the  interest  of  the 
country,  of  the  army,  nor  of  Consei'vative 
principles.'  These  obstructive  proceedings 
were  so  far  successful  that  after  four  months 
of  discussion  Mr.  Cardwell  informed  the 
House  that  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
and  obstinate  resi.stance  to  the  Eill,  which, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  subsequently  said,  threat- 
ened to  make  legislation  physicallj'  impos- 
sible, the  Government  found  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  carry  through  the 
scheme  of  army  reorganization  which  they 
had  introduced,  and  that  they  would  only 
insist  on  the  purchase  clauses  and  the  trans- 
fer of  power  over  the  militia  and  volunteers 
from  the  Lords  Lieutenants  to  the  Crown. 
The  Bill  thus  altered  and  limited  was  read 
a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(3rd  July,  1871),  and  was  immediately  sent 
up  to  the  Lords.  The  strenuous  resistance 
to  the  measure  in  the  Lower  House  encour- 
aged the  Lords  to  ojipose  even  the  limited 
scheme,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conserva- 
tive peers,  held  the  morning  before  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved,  it 
was  resolved  that  it  should  be  rejected. 
The  Duke  of  Bichmond,  a  highly  respect- 
able nobleman,  of  moderate  abilities  but  of 
good  position,  was  put  forward  to  move 
an  amendment  declaring  that  the  House 
of  Lords  was  unwilling  to  pass  the  second 
reading  until  a  comprehensive  plan  of  army 
reorganization  sliould  have  been  laid  before 
it.  The  discussion  was  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  great  ability,  and  not  only  the 
leading  Conservative  peers,  but  iniluential 


Liberals  like  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Grey, 
argued  strongly  against  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase. Lord  Saudhurst,however,  a  high  mili- 
tary authority,  warmly  supported  the  scheme 
of  tlie  Government.  He  did  not  believe,  he 
said,  that  the  moral  iuHueuce  of  a  command- 
ing officer  could  be  maintained  over  a 
thousand  men  while  they  knew  that  his 
power  to  command  was  being  put  up  to 
auction,  and  they  sold  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
After  a  discussion,  which  lasted  two  days, 
and  was  characterized  by  great  bitterness 
and  vindictive  feeling,  the  Government  were 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five,  com- 
posed entirely  of  Scottish  and  Irish  peers 
who  had  been  virtually  nominated  in  a  body 
by  the  Conservative  leaders. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  not  inclined 
to  acquiesce  in  this  decision,  and  he  now 
adopted  a  course  which  led  to  a  keen  and 
bitter  controversy.  Affirming  that  the 
system  of  purchase  was  created  by  a  royal 
warrant,  he  announced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  had  advised  Her  Majesty 
to  issue  a  new  warrant,  declaring  that  all 
regulations  made  by  her  or  by  any  of  her 
predecessors  regulating  or  fixing  the  prices 
at  which  commissions  might  be  bought,  or 
in  any  way  authorizing  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  such  commissions,  shall  be  cancelled. 
Admission  to  the  rank  of  an  officer-  was 
henceforth,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  depend  on  open  competition,  but  two  or 
three  supplementary  modes  were  provided, 
and  the  Brigade  of  Guards  was  not  affected 
by  tlie  warrant.  Promotion  up  to  the  rank 
of  major  was,  as  a  rule,  to  be  determined 
by  seniority,  and  in  the  higher  ranks  by 
selection.  This  remarkable  stroke  of  policy 
excited  great  astonishment,  and  was  at  first 
hailed  with  exultation  by  the  Liberal  party 
as  a  signal  triumi3li  over  the  Llpper  House. 
But  on  reflection  this  feeling  greatly  abated, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  leading  Liberal  jour- 
nals expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  new 
warrant.  Mr.  Disraeli  denounced  it  as 
'part  of  an  avowed  and  shameful  cou- 
spii-acy  against  the  undoubted  privileges  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.'  The  legality 
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of  this  exercise  of  tlie  royal  prerogative 
•vvas  luiquestiouaLle,  but  the  propriety  of 
the  course  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken 
to  bring  the  discussion  respecting  the 
abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army  to  a  close 
was  regarded  by  influential  Liberals  as  un- 
fair to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  worthy  of 
the  Ministry  or  of  the  principles  which  they 
professed.  Sir  EouudeU  Palmer,  whose  great 
legal  knowledge  and  reputation  for  candour 
and  impartiality  entitled  his  opinion  to 
peculiar  weight,  while  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  the  issuing  of  the  warrant  was 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Crown,  added  (which  was  really  a  disap- 
proval of  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment), '  I  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had 
been  generally  and  clearly  understood  from 
the  beginning  that,  subject  to  the  sense  of 
Parliament  being  ascertained  with  reference 
to  the  point  of  compensation,  the  form  of 
procedure  would  be  that  which  was  eventu- 
ally adopted,  because  it  is  certainly  an  evil 
that  the  adoption  of  one  constitutional 
mode  of  procedure  rather  than  another 
should  appear  to  arise  from  an  adverse 
vote  of  the  House  of  Lords.' 

The  Peers  were  placed  in  a  dilemma.  If 
they  had  rejected  the  BiU  after  the  warrant 
abolishing  purchase  was  issued  they  would 
have  deprived  the  officers  who  had  bought 
their  commissions  of  all  compensation. 
They  consequently  felt  that  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  pass  the  measure  which 
they  had  previously  resolved  to  postpone; 
but  they  determined  at  the  same  time  to 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  ou  the  Ministry  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  contrived  to 
abolish  the  purchase  system.  When,  there- 
fore, the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
moved  on  July  ol,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond 
proposed  to  add  the  following  words : — 

'  That  tbis  House,  in  asseutiuj;  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bil],  desires  to  express  its  opinion 
that  the  interposition  of  the  Executive  during  the 
progress  of  a  measure  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  order  to  attain 
by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  without 
the  aid  of  Parliament,  the  principal  object  in- 


cluded in  that  measure,  is  calculated  to  depreciate 
and  neutralize  the  independent  action  of  the 
Legislature,  and  is  strongly  to  be  condemned  ;  and 
that  this  House  assents  to  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  only  in  order  to  secure  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  army  compensation  to  -which  they  are 
entitled  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  purchase 
in  the  army.' 

Tiie  motion  of  the  Duke,  after  a  keen 
debate,  in  which  Earl  Russell  and  several 
other  Liberal  Peers  took  part  against  the 
Government,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
eighty.  Lord  Derby,  who  had  strenuously 
supported  the  abolitionof  purchase,  'heartily 
joined  in  the  vote  of  censure.'  '  The  resolu- 
tion,' he  said,  '  might  not  produce  a  political 
change,  but  it  would  place  on  record  their 
opinion  that  astuteness  was  not  statesman- 
ship, and  that  smart  practice  did  not  pay 
in  the  long  run.' 

The  abolition  of  the  system  of  purchase, 
and  the  principle  of  promotion  ia  the  army 
by  merit,  have  been  productive  of  most 
beneficial  results,  and  are  now  regarded 
with  general  approbation  ;  but  at  the  time 
this  reform  was  very  injurious  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Ministry,  and  raised  up  a  host  of 
enemies  who  eagerly  sought  their  over- 
throw. Thoughtful  men  of  all  parties  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  expressed  by  M. 
Eugene  Dufeuille : — 

'There  .siwings  from  this  affair  two  charges 
against  Sir.  Gladstone.  First,  a  want  of  know- 
ledge and  a  want  of  respect  for  the  Upper  House, 
if  he  submitted  without  consideration  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Lords  a  question  with  which  they 
were  not  competent  to  deal ;  and  second,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  if,  as  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  authority 
of  the  Lords  a  question  on  which  they  were 
entitled  to  decide.' 

The  abolition  of  the  system  of  purchase 
in  the  army  was  not  the  only  question  that 
arose  at  this  time  to  trouble  and  injure 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  The  I'nited 
States  began  to  press  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims.  These  claims  were  first 
presented  by  the  American  Minister,  IMr. 
Adams,  to  Earl  Piussell  in  1862 ;  but  the 
Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary  steadfastly 
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disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the 
Alahama,  and  refused  to  entertain  the  pro- 
posal for  arbitration  on  this  subject.  "When 
Lord  Derby's  Ministry  came  into  power  in 
18C6  negotiations  Avere  commenced  afresh, 
and  Lord  Stanley  expressed  the  readiness 
of  the  British  Government  to  refer  the 
Alabama  claims  to  arbitration  if  tlie  two 
Governments  could  agree  npon  the  ques- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  arbiters.  Mr. 
Seward,  however,  now  contended  that  the 
arbitration  should  include  the  c^uestion 
whether  Britain  was  justified  in  recognizing 
the  Confederate  States  as  belligerents.  Lord 
Stanley  absolutely  refused  to  make  this 
qnestion  the  subject  of  any  arbitration 
whatever,  and  the  negotiations  again  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  question  was  taken  up  for  the  third 
time  on  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  Mr 
Eeverdy  Johnston,  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  London.  Negotiations 
were  continued  after  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment went  out  of  office  in  1868,  and  a  con- 
vention, which  made  several  concessions  to 
the  American  demand,  M'as  concluded  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  1870. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  however, 
rejected  this  convention,  and  Mr.  lleverdy 
Johnston  resigned  his  office.  In  1871  the 
British  Government  proposed  that  a  com- 
mission should  be  appointed  to  settle  a 
dispute  with  the  Americans  respecting  the 
Canadian  fisheries,  and  Mr.  Fish,  the  United 
States  Secretary,  suggested  that  the  Ala- 
lama  claims  should  be  referred  to  the  same 
body  of  diplomatists.  The  British  Govern- 
ment gave  their  assent  to  this  proposal,  and 
sent  out  to  Washington  a  commission, 
headed  by  Earl  de  Grey,  to  meet  with  a 
body  of  American  commissioners,  and  to 
arrange  all  the  various  suljects  of  dispute 
unsettled  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  M'as  re- 
presented by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  After 
a  long  series  of  meetings  the  commissioners 
agreed  on  a  basis  of  arbitration,  which  M'as 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
It  opened  with  an  apology  for  the  escape 


of  tlie  Alahama,  which  was  vehemently 
denounced  as  uncalled  for  and  humiliat- 
ing. 'Her  Britannic  Majesty,'  it  was 
said,  '  has  authorized  her  high  commis- 
sioners and  plenipotentiaries  to  express  in 
a  friendly  spirit  the  regret  felt  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  escape,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  of  the  Alabama 
and  other  vessels  from  British  ports,  and 
for  the  depredations  committed  by  these 
vessels.'  An  acknowledgment  at  the  out- 
set of  this  unusual  kind  indicated  very 
clearly  the  spirit  in  which  the  arbitration 
was  to  be  carried  out.  Three  rules  were 
laid  down  by  the  treaty  for  the  guidance  of 
the  arbitrators.     These  were — 

'  A  neutral  Govcnnuent  i.s  bound,  first,  to  use 
due  diligence  to  jirevcnt  the  fitting  out,  arming, 
or  equipping  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  ve!5sel 
wliicli  it  Jjas  rea.sonable  ground  to  believe  is  in- 
tended to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power 
with  which  it  is  at  peace,  and  also  to  use  like 
diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  juris- 
diction of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as 
above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted, 
in  whatever  port  within  such  jurisdicti<in,  to  war- 
like use.  Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either 
belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as 
tiie  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of 
military  supplies,  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of 
men.  Thirdly,  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its 
own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
foregoing  obligations  and  duties.' 

The  British  Commissioners  declared  that 
their  Government  could  not  assent  to  these 
rules  as  '  a  statement  of  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  were  in  force  at  the 
time  when  the  claims  arose,'  yet,  '  in  order 
to  evince  its  desire  of  strengthening  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries 
and  of  making  satisfactory  provision  for  the 
future,'  it  agreed  that  the  arbitrators  should 
act  on  these  principles  in  deciding  the 
Alabama  claims.  It  was  added  that  'the 
high  contracting  parties  agree  to  observe 
these  rules  between  themselves  in  future, 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
other  maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them 
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to  accede  to  tliem.'  The  settlement  of  the 
Alalama  claims  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a 
body  of  five  arbitrators,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  Queen  Victoria,  one  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  otiier  three  re- 
spectively by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  Tlie  arbitrators  were  to 
meet  at  Geneva,  and  were  to  dedde  by  a  ma- 
jority the  questions  submitted  to  them.  The 
question  of  the  northern  boundary  between 
the  British  Xorth  American  territories  and 
the  United  States  was  referred  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The 
Fishery  question,  which  related  to  the  re- 
ciprocal rights  of  British  and  American 
subjects  to  fish  on  each  other's  coasts,  was 
to  be  settled  by  a  Commission  to  meet  at 
Halifax,  Xova  Scotia. 

The  conciliatory  spirit  displayed  by  the 
British  Government  seems  to  have  em- 
boldened the  American  President  and  his 
Cabinet  to  put  forward  what  were  called 
indirect  claims,  which  had  very  nearly 
caused  the  treaty  to  be  broken  olf.  They 
insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  receive 
compensation  for  the  indirect  losses  arising 
out  of  the  cruise  of  the  Ahibama  and  the 
other  Confederate  vessels.  In  other  words, 
they  called  upon  the  arbitrators  to  declare 
that  Britain  ought  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  This  monstrous  demand, 
which  even  ]\Ir.  Bright  protested  against 
as  insufferable,  excited  strong  indignation 
among  the  British  people  of  aU  classes  and 
parties.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  it  was 
subsequently  admitted  by  President  Grant 
that  the  demand  was  not  honestly  preferred. 
He  never  believed  in  the  indirect  claims,  he 
said.  He  did  not  think  they  would  do  any 
good.  He  '  knew  that  England  would  not 
consider  them.'  They  were  put  forward 
to  conciliate  Mr.  Sumner,  whose  fanatical 
hatred  of  our  country  was  such  that  he  in- 
sisted that  the  first  condition  of  peace  with 
Britain  should  be  the  withdrawal  of  her 
flag  from  the  Korth  American  continent. 


'  But  neither  Mr.  Fish  nor  myself,'  said 
President  Grant,  '  expected  any  good  from 
the  presentation.  It  really  did  harm  to  the 
treaty,  by  putting  our  Government  and 
those  in  England  who  were  our  friends  in 
a  false  position.  It  was  a  mistake,  though 
well  intended.  It  is  a  mistake  even  to  say 
more  than  you  mean,  and  as  we  never 
meant  the  indirect  claims  we  should  not 
have  presented  them,  even  to  please  Mr. 
Sumner.'  The  claim  was  undoubtedly  a 
serious  mistake.  It  was  simply  dishonest, 
according  to  President  Grant's  own  admis- 
sion, and  was  therefore  a  blunder  which 
Talleyrand  said  was  worse  than  a  crime  ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  only  too  much  in 
keeping  with  the  habitual  tactics  of  Ameri- 
can politicians.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  were  fain  to  withdraw  the 
obnoxious  demands,  and  the  Genevan  arbi- 
trators spontaneou.sly  declared  that  these 
indirect  claims  were  invalid  and  contrary 
to  international  law. 

The  five  arbitrators  who  were  named 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington were  —  Lord  Chief- Justice  Cock- 
burn,  appointed  by  Britain;  Mr.  Adams,  by 
the  United  States ;  Count  Frederick  Sclopis, 
by  Italy ;  M.  Jacques  Staemplli,  by  the 
Swiss  Confederation  ;  and  Viscount  D'lta- 
juba,  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  They 
ultimately  decided  against  Great  Britain 
unanimously  in  the  case  of  the  Alalama, 
by  a  majority  of  four  to  one  in  the  case  of 
the  Florida,  and  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
two  in  the  case  of  some  acts  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. They  dismissed  all  the  other  claims 
regarding  the  remaining  vessels  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  to  two,  and  by  a  majority  of 
four  to  one  they  awarded  a  gross  sum  of 
about  three  and  a  fourth  millions  to  the 
United  States  in  full  of  all  claims,  including 
interest.  The  result  was  indeed  a  foregone 
conclusion  after  the  British  Government 
consented  that  the  arbitrators  were  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Treaty  of  Washington. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  presented  an 
exhaustive  and  eloquent  protest  against  a 
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great  part  of  the  decision  of  the  arhitrators. 
He  argued  the  qxiestioii  in  the  most  mas- 
terly manner,  and  he  administered  a  well- 
rnerited  rebidve  to  the  railing  accusations 
and  the  oflensive  and  intolerable  person- 
alities of  the  American  pleadings.  The 
papers  which  they  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
trators abounded  in  coarse  and  scnrrilous 
invectives,  whicli,  if  they  had  occurred  in 
official  despatches,  would  have  led  to  a 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations.  The 
American  counsel  and  delegate  had  even 
the  baseness  to  ca.5t  foul  aspersions  on  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  Earl  Eussell.  No 
man  ever  gives  credit  to  another  for  higher 
motives  than  those  by  Avhich  he  is  himself 
actuated,  and  the  low  tone  of  morality  which 
has  long  characterized  American  politicians, 
both  Eepublicans  and  Democrats,  makes  it 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  Messrs.  Adam, 
Gushing,  and  Evarts  should  have  had  the 
audacit)'  to  call  in  question  the  integrity, 
the  truthfulness,  and  straightforwardness 
which  throughout  Earl  Eussell's  Ion"  career 
characterized  both  his  public  and  private 
conduct.  It  is  a  significant  indication  of 
the  low  standard  of  morality  among  the 
American  statesmen  that,  after  satisfying  to 
the  utmost  every  claim  made  in  connection 
with  the  acts  of  the  Alabama  and  other 
Confederate  privateer.s,  they  find  in  their 
hands  more  than  two  millions  of  the  money 
received  from  the  British  Government  for 
which  no  legitimate  claim  can  be  made. 

The  question  as  to  tlie  ownership  of  the 
small  island  of  San  Juan,  near  Vancouver 
Island,  which  had  remained  unsettled  since 
the  Oregon  Treaty,  was  referred  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  He  decided  in 
favour  of  the  American  claim,  and  the 
island  was  evacuated  by  Britain,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  award,  at  tlie  close  of 
November,  1873. 

The  permanent  opinion  in  our  country 
rcspscting  the  Washington  Treaty  is  that 
the  policy  which  accepted  it  was  honour- 
able and  judicious.  It  averted  all  danger 
of  a  fratricidal  war  and  its  dreadful  con- 
sequences, and  left  our  kindred  in  America 
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without  ground  for  complaint.  But  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  regarded  as  an 
'  enormous  concession  to  the  United  States,' 
from  which  we  had  derived  no  advantage 
to  ourselves.  The  Government,  it  was 
said,  had  made  uncalled-for  sacrifices  to 
conciliate  the  Americans,  M'ho  had  invari- 
ably overreaclied  us  in  all  our  negotia- 
tions and  treaties. 

'From  firet  to  last  the  proceeding.?  of  our 
Government  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than 
a  registration  of  the  terms  on  -n-hicb  the  American 
Government  was  wiUing  to  receive  the  snbmission 
of  tills  country.  If  the  Government  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone bad  cared  to  maintain  any  decent  .show  of 
insisting  that  the  negotiations  should  be  conducted 
on  a  system  of  reciprocity,  tliey  would  liave  firmly 
persevered  in  requiring  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  obtaining  an  arbitration  on  our  claims 
in  respect  of  Fenian  raids  on  Canada.  Whatever 
complaints  the  Americans  can  make  against  us 
for  liavlng  shown  unfrlendlj'  negligence  in  letting 
the  Alabama  escape,  we  might  bring  complaint.? 
against  them  of  an  unfriendliness  tenfold  greater 
shown  in  repeatedly  [lermitting  the  organization 
within  their  territory  of  regular  military  expe- 
ditions designed  to  make  war  upon  the  king's 
dominions.  But  the  Fenian  raid  claims  were 
given  up  by  our  Government  for  no  better  reason 
than  because  the  American  people  were  said  to 
be  resolved  never  to  listen  to  these  claims.  Tlie 
American  people  seem  to  be  regarded  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  wltli  mingled  emotions 
of  fear  and  anxiety  to  plea.se,  which  combine  to 
render  its  claims  tremulous  in  their  diffidence,  its 
eonce.?.sions  servile  in  their  eagerness.' 

Accusations  such  as  tiiese,  which  were 
not  wholly  unfounded,  sank  deep  into  the 
public  mind,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  diminish  the  popularity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Various  other  incidents  occurred 
which  all  tended  towards  the  same  result. 
The  Premier  was  accused  of  worrying  all 
classes  and  harassing  all  the  important  in- 
terests in  the  country  by  his  uncalled-for 
reforms  ;  and  the  powerful  '  liquor  interest ' 
especially  became  the  deadly  enemies  of 
the  Government,  on  account  of  a  measure 
brought  forward  by  tlie  Home  Secretary 
for  increasing  the  penalties  inflicted  for 
drunkenness,  and  for  shortening  the  hours 
during  which  public-houses  might  be  kept 
33 
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oijcu  both  on  Sundays  and  week  days.    An 
agitation  which  sprang  up  among  the  agri- 
cultural  labourers   for  higher    wages   and 
better  treatment  greatly  alarmed  both  the 
landlords  and  the  farmers,  who  somehow 
seemed  to  have  imagined  that  it  arose  out 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reforming  schemes.   The 
measures  which  had  been  passed  for  the 
settlement  of  the   Irish  Chnrdi  and  land 
had  utterly  failed  to  secure  the  loyalty  and 
gratitude  of  the  Irish  people.     They  were 
indeed  followed  by  a  renewal  of  agrarian 
crimes,   more  open    defiance    on  the    part 
of  the  lloman   Catholic  clergy,  and  by  a 
clamorous  demand  for  the  establishment  of 
Home  Iiule.     In  England,  while  the  por- 
tentous rapidity  with  which  ^h:  Gladstone 
pressed  on  reforms   in    every   department 
alarmed  the  thoughtful  and  moderate  sec- 
tion of  his  followers,  the  extreme  Eadicals 
were  complaining  that  he  was  advancing 
too   slowly   towards  the    end  which   they 
wished  to  attain.      The  English  Noncon- 
formists had  been  alienated  by  the  Educa- 
tion Act;  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  though 
they  had  obtained  one  good  measure — the 
reform    and    extension    of    their   national 
system  of  education — complained  that  the 
interests    of    their    country    were    almost 
wholly  neglected.     Some  members  of  the 
Government,  who  took  a  foolish  jjleasure 
in  parading  with  cynical  contempt  of  public 
opinion  sentiments  the  most  opposed  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  contributed  not  a 
little  by  their  personal  administrative  un- 
popularity to  the  decadence  of  the  Ministry. 
The  mean  parsimony  of  the  Treasury,  which 
habitually  treated  every  other  department 
of  the  State  as  if  it  was  conspiring  to  de- 
fraud the  country,  excited  alternate  ridicule 
and    indignation.      The    supercilious    and 
churlish  tone  of  the  subordinates  in  several 
of   the   departments    towards   the   general 
public,  and  the  open  hostility  of  the  per- 
manent officials  of  the  Treasury  towards  all 
the  others,  had  become  so  notorious  as  to 
become  a  stock  subject  in  the  comic  papers, 
and  even  in  theatrical  burlesques.    To  such 
a  height  had  this  spirit  of  discord  risen  that 


Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  necessary  to  assume 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  for  the  purpose 
of  imjjroving  the  state  of  matters  at  the 
Treasury.  To  crown  all,  those  same  indi- 
viduals whose  conduct  contributed  so  much 
to  render  their  superiors  unpopular  were 
themselves  almost  all  hostile  to  the  existing 
Government  and  extremely  desirous  of  a 
change.  It  must  be  admitted  that  ^h:  Glad- 
stone himself  Avas  somewhat  to  blame  for 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  He  never 
could  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  objec- 
tions which  his  party  not  unfrequently 
entertained  towards  the  details  of  his 
measures — sometimes  to  their  apprehended 
results— and  had  little  or  no  forbearance 
with  the  notions,  the  crotchets,  and  preju- 
dices of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  followers. 
He  could  not  understand  how  men  profess- 
ing to  hold  Liberal  principles  should  enter- 
tain any  objection  either  to  his  policy  or 
to  the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  serve. 
And  as  the  road  which  he  had  selected 
always  seemed  to  him  to  be  not  only  the 
shortest,  but  the  best  fitted  to  reach  the 
desired  goal,  he  had  no  patience  either 
with  loiterers  or  reluctant  travellers,  and 
was  prone  to  combat  rather  than  to  con- 
ciliate opposition.  Add  to  these  defects 
his  habitual  neglect  of  what  may  be  called 
the  smaller  arts  of  party  management,  and 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
fact  that '  under  his  guidance  the  machine 
creaked  and  groaned,  and  seemed  to  work 
under  a  painful  stress.' 

While  the  Government  was  thus  steadily 
losing  ground  in  the  country,  Mr  Glad- 
stone precipitated  its  ruin  by  an  ill-judged 
attempt  to  remodel  the  system  of  university 
education  in  Ireland.  He  had  long  cherished 
a  project  of  this  kind.  In  1866  he  inti- 
mated the  intention  of  Lord  Eussell's  Gov- 
ernment to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
Queen's  University,  but  finding  that  the 
proposal  was  about  to  meet  with  determined 
opposition,  he  gave  a  pledge  that  it  would 
not  be  carried  into  effect  until  the  House 
of  Commons  had  ample  time  to  consider 
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aud  pronounce  an  opinion  npon  the  snliject. 
But  after  the  resignation  of  the  IMiuistry 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Queen,  and  they 
were  holding  office  only  until  their  suc- 
cessors were  appointed,  they  issvied  what 
they  called  'a  supplementary  charter,'  which 
completely  subverted  the  constitution  of 
the  Queen's  University,  rearranged  the 
Board  of  Management  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Ultramontane  part)-,  and  'affiliated' 
JMaynooth  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Dublin  with  the  Queen's  Colleges 
under  this  new  Senate.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Dublin,  however,  pronounced  the 
supplementary  charter  illegal,  and  the 
attempt  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
university  was  thus  frustrated.  Undeterred 
by  the  failure  of  their  predecessors  in  office, 
the  Conservative  Government  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  llonian  Catholic  hier- 
archy for  a  charter  aud  an  annual  grant 
from  the  public  funds  to  the  university, 
which  had  been  established  in  Dublin  by 
a  papal  rescript ;  but  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  bishops,  and  the  threatened 
opposition  of  a  large  body  both  of  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  compelled  the  Ministry 
to  lay  the  scheme  aside. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
might  have  been  expected  to  put  an  end  to 
!Mr.  Gladstone's  schemes  for  the  subversion 
of  the  undenominational  system  of  Univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland,  but  this  proved 
not  to  be  the  case.  He  resisted  ]\Ir.  Faw- 
cet's  motion  for  liberalizing  Triuity  College, 
Dublin,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics, and  he  made  it  known  that  he  was  still 
bent  on  carrying  out  his  favourite  scheme 
of  including  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Triuity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  various  Eomish 
seminaries  in  Ireland,  in  one  body  placed 
lender  the  government  of  a  University 
Board,  in  which  should  be  vested  the  ex- 
clusive authority  to  examine  candidates 
and  confer  degrees.  It  was  not,  however 
until  1873  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  an 
opportunity  of  laying  his  scheme  before 
Parliament.     During  the  interval  the  Gov- 


ernment were  repeatedly  warned  of  the 
danger  they  would  incur  if  they  should 
venture  to  bring  forward  such  a  project. 
Since  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  had 
been  deprived  of  its  endowment.?,  which 
had  been  devoted  to  teaching  Protestant- 
ism in  churches,  it  was  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
would  consent  to  grant  endowments  to  the 
Eomish  Church  for  teaching  Popery  in 
colleges,  and  at  the  same  time  indoctrinat- 
ing its  pupils  with  the  notion  that  science 
is  identical  with  infidelit)'',  freedom  with 
anarchy,  and  that  civilization  and  human 
progress  are  hostile  to  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  Scotland  with  one  voice  for- 
bade the  adoption  of  such  a  system ;  all 
true  English  Liberals  forbade  it ;  all  that 
is  free  and  independent  in  Ireland  forbade 
it;  and  it;yas  certain  that  no  support  would 
be  given  to  it  by  the  Conservatives,  who 
would,  without  doubt,  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  Lliuistry. 
This  state  of  feeling  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Premier,  and  he  was  assured 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  steadfast  friends  of  the  Government, 
if  he  should  renew  his  attempt  to  tam- 
per with  the  national  colleges  in  the  hope 
of  conciliating  the  Eomish  priesthood,  he 
would  assuredly  make  shipwreck  of  his 
Administration  and  seriously  deteriorate 
his  personal  influence. 

The  warning,  however,  was  disregarded. 
On  the  14th  of  February,  1S73,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone submitted  his  long-projected  scheme 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Ireland  had  at 
this  time  two  Universities — that  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  which  had  always  been 
under  Protestant  management,  though  its 
classes  were  open  to  Eoman  Catholic  stu- 
dents, and  the  Queen's  L'niversity,  insti- 
tuted in  connection  with  the  four  Queen's 
Colleges  for  secular  instruction,  in  which 
the  professorships  and  benefits  of  every 
kind  were  open  to  persons  of  all  denomina- 
tions. At  the  outset  the  Eoman  Catholic 
bishops  expressed  their  cordial  approval  of 
!  this  system,  but  on  the  introduction  of  the 
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Ultramontane  policy  into  Ireland  the  colleges 
were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  hierarchy. 
Ireland,  it  was  said,  'has  a  right  to  Catholic 
education,  which  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Catholic 
people.'  The  avowed  object  of  tlie  priests 
was  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
National  System,  and  to  replace  it  with  '  a 
system  of  education  Catholie  in  all  its 
branches — primary,  intermediate,  and  uni- 
versity'— in  which  the  managers,  teachers, 
inspectors,  books,  'practices  of  piety,'  and 
symbols  shall  be  exclusively  Catholic — all, 
of  course,  maintained  by  grants  from  the 
Treasury.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting 
to  aftiliate  the  Eoman  Catholic  seminaries 
to  the  Queen's  University,  they  demanded 
a  charter  for  the  Dublin  University,  and 
liberal  grants  of  public  money  to  augment 
the  salaries  of  the  professors,  to  provide 
bursaries  for  the  students,  to  purchase  books 
i'or  the  college  libraries,  and  a  scientific  ap- 
paratus for  the  class-rooms.  ]\Ir.  Gladstone 
was  quite  well  aware  that  his  scheme  would 
meet  with  the  most  determined  opposition 
from  the  Irish  Protestants  and  the  English 
and  Scottish  Nonconformists,  to  whom  the 
endowment  of  I'ojiery  in  the  college  is 
quite  as  obnoxious  as  the  endowment  of 
Popery  in  the  cliureli.  He  could  not  have 
expected  any  material  support  from  the 
Conservatives,  and  he  must  have  known 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Eomisli 
bishops  would  consent  to  accept  his  pro- 
posals as  an  instalment  of  their  claims;  but 
he  nevertheless  persisted  in  pressing  his 
scheme  on  the  Legislature  and  the  country. 
He  proposed  to  create  one  central  uni- 
versity for  Ireland,  and  to  make  it  both  a 
teaching  and  an  examining  body.  Trinity 
College,  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork  and 
Belfast,  and  the  Dublin  Roman  Catholic 
University  were  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
new  Tiniversity.  The  Queen's  College  at 
Gal  way  was  to  be  abolished.  The  theolo- 
gical faculty  of  Trinity  College  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  disestablished  Church  of 
Ireland.  Moral  philosophy  and  modern 
history  were  not  to  be  tanglit  in  the  new 


university.  The  governing  body  of  the 
university  was  to  be  composed,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  twenty-eight  members  nomin- 
ated by  the  crown,  and  included  in  the 
Act.  Provision  was  made  for  filling  xip 
vacancies,  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
members,  one  or  two  members  of  council 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  affiliated  colleges, 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
college.  A  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
Trinity  College  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
tlie  support  of  the  new  institution,  which 
was  also  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the  con- 
solidated fund  and  a  share  of  the  surplus 
of  the  endowments  of  the  disestablished 
Irish  Church. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  warning  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  received  as  to  the  un- 
friendly reception  which  his  scheme  would 
meet  with  had  been  greatly  understated. 
The  opposition  of  the  Irish  Protestants, 
the  Nonconformists,  the  Senatus  of  the 
Dublin  University,  and  the  friends  of 
the  higher  education  in  Ireland  might 
have  been  expected,  but  '  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all'  was  the  hostility  of  the  Irish 
lioman  Catholic  members,  whose  votes 
against  the  Government  showed  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  often  said  of  them,  that 
consistency,  gratitude,  or  regard  for  the 
interests  of  their  country,  and  for  their 
professed  political  principles,  are  but  as 
dust  in  the  balance  when  set  against  the 
dictates  of  the  Vatican  and  the  promotion 
of  the  Papal  policy.  No  Prime  Minister 
that  had  ever  presided  over  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  had  ever  done  half  as 
much  to  redress  their  grievances  and  to 
obtain  for  them  entire  equality  with  other 
sects  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  done.  He  had 
perilled  office,  power,  and  even  reputation 
in  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Eomanists.  And 
yet  now  in  his  hour  of  need,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  put  all  at  stake  to  do  them  service, 
they  deliberately  joined  the  ranks  of  his 
enemies  because  he  refused  to  comply  with 
demands  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and 
which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  grant. 

The    defection    of    tlie    Irish    members 
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caused  the  rejection  of  tlie  University  Bill 
by  a  majority  of  tliree — 287  liaving  voted 
against  the  second  reading,  284  for  it  — 
but  no  power  or  skill  could  have  forced 
that  measure  through  Parliament.  The 
members  who  ^'oted  for  it  gave  it  their 
support  merely  to  save  the  Government 
from  defeat,  with  the  confident  expectation 
that  it  would  be  immediately  thrown  aside. 
The  blow  was  fatal  to  the  stability  and  pres- 
tige, though  not  immediately  to  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  IMinistry.  Mr.  Gladstone  aud 
his  colleagues  tendered  their  resii:;nation,  aud 
the  Queen  sent  for  Mr.  Dfsraeli,  but  he 
wisely  declined  to  accept  office  at  that  junc- 
ture. He  had  experienced  the  humiliation 
endured  by  a  Minister  who  holds  office  with- 
out power  to  carry  out  his  policy,  and  he 
resolved  to  wait  until  the  tide  which  had 
set  in  against  the  Government  should  have 
reached  its  height.  Mr.  Gladstone,  thougli 
anxious  to  get  free  from  the  responsibilities 
of  office,  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  place 
and  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  affairs 
as  he  best  could  with  diminished  power 
and  discredited  influence.  He  was  still, 
however,  supported  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  now  re- 
duced in  number  and  still  more  in  unan- 
imity and  cordiality  of  action. 

During  the  autumn  the  Premier  made 
au  attempt  to  give  unity  and  strength  to 
his  Ministry  by  rearranging  several  offices. 
Mr.  Monsell,  who  had  renounced  Protestant- 
ism, aud  whose  presence  in  the  Administia- 
tion  had  been  a  source  of  weakness  and 
distrust,  was  shelved  with  a  peerage,  and 
Mr.  Lyon  Playfair,  who  had  opposed  the 
University  Bill,  succeeded  him  in  the  office 
of  Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Bruce  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Upper  House,  aud  made  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  in  the  room  of  the 
JNIarquis  of  Eipou.  He  was  replaced  at  the 
Home  Office  by  Mr.  Lowe,  whose  adminis- 
trative miscarriages  and  personal  unpopu- 
larity had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  any 
brilliant  financial  achievements.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  we  have  seen,  took  upon  himself 
tlie  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecj^uer  in 


addition  to  the  duties  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Childers  resigned  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Bright,  whose 
health  had  now  been  restored.  These  vari- 
ous changes,  however,  did  not  strengthen 
tlie  public  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  and 
seat  after  seat  was  lost  to  them  at  by- 
elections.  The  defeat  of  the  Liberal  can- 
didate for  a  Gloucestershire  borough,  which 
had  repeatedly  oscillated  between  the  two 
parties,  at  last  proved  too  much  for  ilr. 
Gladstone's  forbearance,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  friend.s,  of  his  opponents,  and 
of  his  own  colleagues,  a  fortnight  before  the 
day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1874,  he  announced  the  immediate  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  He  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  lengthened  address  to  the  electors 
of  Gree;iwich,  submitted  to  the  constituen- 
cies an  elaborate  financial  scheme  for  the 
aliolition  of  the  Licome-tax  and  a  contri- 
bution from  the  national  revenue  in  aid  of 
local  rates.  It  was  impossible  to  give  a 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration  to  such 
proposals  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  a 
fiercely-contested  election,  and  notliing  has 
since  been  heard  of  them ;  but  the  jore- 
cedent  of  including  a  budget  in  an  election 
address  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

The  rash  and  ill-advised  step  taken  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  met  with  universal  disap- 
proval, aud  was  followed  by  ruinous  con- 
sequences to  his  Administration  and  his 
supporters.  The  Liberal  party,  taken  quite 
at  unawares,  without  organization  or  any 
definite  object  or  measure  round  which  they 
could  rally,  were  totally  unprepared  for  a 
struggle  with  a  compact  aud  well-drilled 
body  of  opponents.  Divisions  in  their  own 
ranks  handed  over  a  considerable  number 
of  seats  to  the  Conservatives.  Others  were 
lost  by  the  unpopularity  of  their  candidates 
or  by  local  questions.  The  result  was, 
much  to  the  general  surprise,  to  sweep 
away  completely  the  Liberal  majority — to 
reverse  the  balance  of  power,  and  to  send 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  majority  of 
fifty  or  sixty  Conservatives.  Mr.  Gladstone 
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■would  have  done  well  to  have  pondered  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  his 
'  Memoirs '  (ii.  44) — '  I  was  no  advocate  for 
frequent  or  abrupt  dissolutions.  I  had 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  express  in 
Council  my  distrust  in  them  as  remedies 
for  the  weakness  of  a  Government,  con- 
stantly bearing  in  mind  the  remark  of  Lord 
Clarendon  at  the  commencement  cff  his  "His- 
tory of  the  Eebellion  "  upon  the  evil  effects 
of  an  ill-considered  exercise  of  this  branch 
of  the  prerogative.  "Xo  man,"  says  he, 
"  can  show  me  a  source  from  whence  these 
waters  of  bitterness  we  now  taste  have  more 
probably  flowed  than  from  these  unreason- 
able, unskilful,  and  precipitate  dissolutions 
of  Parliament."  And  again — "The  passion 
and  distemper  gotten  and  received  into 
Parliament  cannot  be  removed  and  re- 
formed by  the  mere  passionate  breaking 
and  dissolving  of  it." '  '  The  step  taken  by 
the  Government,'  it  was  justly  said,  '  was 
extremely  analogous  to  the  false  tactical 
operation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
Marshal  MacMahon  wlien  tliey  resolved,  in 
presence  of  a  powerful  invasion,  to  make  a 
flank  movement  to  the  north-east  of  France 
instead  of  concentrating  their  forces  and 
awaiting  an  attack,  war  having  been  de- 
clared  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  relative  strength  of  the  belligerents. 
The  result  in  both  instances  was  the  loss 
not  only  of  a  battle  but  of  an  army.'  In 
the  hour  of  their  unpopularity  it  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  had  been  the  successful 
authors  of  five  or  six  measures  of  first-rate 
legislative  importance — the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the 
Army,  the  Education  Act,  the  Judicature 
Act,  and  the  Ballot  Act.  They  left  the 
country  at  peace  and  in  a  state  of  great 
prosperity,  and  handed  over  to  their  suc- 
cessors a  surplus  of  several  millions  in  the 
Treasury. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  elections  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  once  resigned  ofiice,  and  a 
new  Administration  was  formed,  with  Mr. 


Disraeli  as  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Cairns 
became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Earl  Derby 
was  made  Foreign  Secretary.  The  charge 
of  tire  Indian  Department  was  intrusted  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Carnarvon 
was  appointed  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  who  had  at  one  time  been 
Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Somewhat 
to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  Mr.  Cross,  a 
Lancashire  lawyer,  who  was  new  to  office, 
was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Home  Secre- 
tary, Sir.  Gathorne  Hardy  was  made  Secre- 
tary for  War,  and  Air.  "Ward  Hunt  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  Duke  of 
Eichmond,  a  cautious  and  inoffensive  noble- 
man, of  moderate  abilities  but  sadly  defi- 
cient in  firmness,  became  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  and  leader  of  the  Government 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  already  filled  three 
parts — those  of  a  political  Free  Lance,  a 
leader  of  an  Opposition,  and  the  leader  of  a 
Ministry  supported  by  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  now  to  fill 
the  part  of  a  Minister  supported  by  a  large 
and  docile  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, enjoying  at  the  same  time  the 
cordial  good-will  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Court.  He  had  conducted  the  affairs  of 
his  party  in  Ojiposition  with  consummate 
ability  and  tact,  and  had  shown  himself  a 
master  of  all  the  arts  of  political  strategy 
and  warfare ;  but  with  all  these  advantages 
at  his  command,  and  supported  by  able 
and  experienced  colleague.?,  the  business  of 
Parliament  under  his  management  fell  into 
a  state  of  great  confusion.  He  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
with  what  he  regarded  as,  an  Imperial 
polic}'.  Domestic  matters  were  for  the 
most  part  left  to  the  heads  of  departments, 
whose  measures  were  not  regarded  with 
much  favour  by  the  public,  or  in  some 
cases  even  Ijy  their  own  party,  and  had 
to  be  withdrawn.  But  these  questions  can 
scarcely  as  j'et  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
domain  of  histoiy,  and  to  discuss  them  is 
like  walking  over  the  ashes  of  hidden  fires. 
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CHAPTEE     XV. 

Pulicy  of  the  new  Government — The  Slave  Circular — The  Suez  Canal — State  of  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Jlontenegro — Insur- 
rection in  Herzegovina — The  Berlin  Jlemorandum  — The  Bulgarian  Atrocities — Agitation  in  Britain — Bussian 
Intrigues — Declaration  of  AVar  by  Scn-ia— Pledge  given  by  the  Czar — Conference  at  Constantinople — Rejection  of  its 
Proposals  by  the  Porte — War  proclaimed  by  Russia — Progress  of  the  War  in  Armenia  and  on  the  Danube — Turkish 
Disasters  retrieved  at  the  close  of  the  Campaign — The  Shipka  Pass — Position  at  Plevna — Failure  of  Russian  Attacks 
upon  it — Change  of  Tactics— Sun-enJer  of  Osman  Pasha — Turkish  Defeats  in  Armenia — Capture  of  Kars — Evacua- 
tion of  Erzeroum — Action  of  the  British  Ministry — The  Fleet  sent  to  the  Dardanelles — Submission  of  the  Porte  ^ 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano — Proceedings  of  the  British  ^liuistry — Resignation  of  Lord  Dcrbv — The  Berlin  Congress — Its 
Results — Secret  Agreement  between  Britain  and  Turkey — Cession  of  Cyprus  to  Britain — State  of  Feeling  in  the 
Country — Death  and  Character  of  Earl  Russell. 


It  soon  became  evident  that  the  new  Prime 
Minister  did  not  intend  to  devote  much 
attention  to  questions  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion, but  that  he  had  resolved  to  carry  out, 
on  a  great  scale,  measures  for  extending  the 
influence  of  Britain  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Asia.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  brought  iipon  them  no 
small  odium.  An  elaborate  circular,  on 
Fugitive  Slaves  was  issued,  which  directed 
commanders  of  the  Queen's  ships  not  only 
to  refuse  an  asylum  to  slaves  in  foreign 
waters,  but  to  surrender,  on  their  return  to 
port,  fugitives  who  might  have  come  on 
board  on  the  high  seas.  This  unfortunate 
document,  which  apparently  implied  that 
an  English  man-of-war  was  subject  to 
foreign  jurisdiction,  and  flagrantly  dis- 
regarded the  national  antipathy  to  slavery, 
was  denounced  by  the  whole  community, 
and  after  a  futile  attempt  to  amend  it,  had 
to  be  withdrawn. 

The  purchase  of  the  shares  which  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  held  in  the  Suez  Canal, 
for  £4,000,000  sterling,  was  a  much  more 
successful  stroke  of  policy,  and  took  every- 
one by  surprise.  It  was  at  once  received 
with  loud  and  general  approbation,  though 
the  Liberal  leaders  objected  both  to  the 
purchase  and  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
completed.  But  though  the  public  enthu- 
siasm on  the  subject  speedily  subsided,  and 
at  one  time  considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  respecting  the  result  of  the  trans- 
action, it  has   come   to   be  generally  re- 


garded as  a  Well-timed  and  judicious 
stroke  of  policy  for  the  protection  ot 
British  interests  in  the  management  of  a 
canal  which  now  forms  the  highway  to 
India.  jMr.  Disraeli  and  one  or  two  of  his 
colleagyes,  however,  chose  to  represent  the 
purchase  as  part  of  a  grand  scheme  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  British  power  and  pres- 
tige in  the  East.  The  addition  of  Empress 
of  India  to  the  titles  of  the  Queen  was 
alleged  to  have  a  similar  intention,  Ijut 
public  feeling  ran  so  strong  against  the 
assumption  of  this  tinsel  designation,  that  a 
provision  had  to  be  put  into  the  Act  against 
its  use  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Eastern  question  had  for  some 
time  been  ajiparently  at  rest,  but  it-  now 
became  evident  that  it  was  about  to  be 
revived.  The  Crimean  War  had  afforded  a 
breathing  time  for  Turkey  for  her  much- 
needed  political  and  social  refonn.s,  but  she 
had  not  availed  herself  of  the  favourable 
oi^portunity.  The  large  sums  of  money 
which  she  had  borrowed  from  British  capi- 
talists had  been  squandered  in  extravagance 
and  vicious  indulgences.  The  populations 
in  the  various  provinces  misgoverned  by  the 
Porte  had  repeatedly  risen  in  insurrection 
against  their  oppressors,  and  had  been  put 
down  with  the  most  shocking  cruelty.  The 
'  Sick  Man's  '  condition  seemed  more  hope- 
less than  ever,  and  the  vultures  were  once 
more  preparing  to  devour  the  carcase. 
'  Piussia,'  as  Lord  Palmerston  said,  'has 
always,  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
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systematically  laLoiired  without  anj^  devia- 
tion to  realize  the  scheme  of  the  conquest 
of  Turkey.  When  checked  in  her  advance 
she  draws  hack,  but  only  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  favouralile  opportunity.'  She 
was  now  showing  that  she  still  cherished 
her  old  schemes  for  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and  was  making  rapid 
strides  towards  regaining  the  position  which 
she  had  occupied  before  the  Crimean  "War. 
Province  after  province  was  escaping  from 
the  Turkish  j-oke.  Servia  had  become  vir- 
tually independent,  and  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities had  been  formed  into  the  sovereign 
state  of  Eoumelia  under  Prince  Charles  of 
HohenzoUern.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
seemed  about  to  follow  a  similar  course. 
An  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  latter, 
M'hich  was  caused  by  the  oppression  of  the 
officials  who  ruled  the  province  and  their 
underlings  who  collected  the  ta.Kes,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
fomented  by  foi'eign  emissaries.  The  peas- 
antry complained  that  though  the  harvest 
had  been  a  failure  the  taxes  had  been 
greatly  increased,  and  had  been  collected 
with  gross  unfairness;  that  Christians  were 
made  to  undergo  forced  labour  on  the  public 
roads;  that  their  horses  were  used  for  the 
service  of  the  army;  that  the  Agas  were 
tyrannical,  the  courts  corrupt,  and  pro- 
perty, life,  and  honour  insecure. 

The  Porte,  quite  unable  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,  appealed  to  the  British 
Government  and  to  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro to  use  their  influence  to  induce 
Austria  to  prevent  assistance  being  given 
to  the  insurgents  across  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier, but  nothing  effectual  was  done.  jMean- 
while  the  insurrection  continued  to  spread, 
and  Count  Andrassy,  the  Austrian  Minister, 
drew  up  a  Note  (30th  December,  1875), 
signed  l.iy  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
urging  the  Porte  to  carry  into  effect  the 
promises  of  reform  which  he  had  repeatedly 
made,  and  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
which  the  Christians  complained,  and  inti- 
mating that  if  this  were  not  done  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Servia  and  JMontenegro  would 


be  compelled  by  their  people  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  insurgents  against  the  Turkish 
rule.  The  only  means  of  preventing  the 
threatened  civil  war  was  to  compel  the 
Porte  to  remedy  the  gross  abuses  which 
had  made  its  subjects  rise  in  arms.  France 
and  Italy  expressed  their  readiness  to  join 
in  this  remonstrance,  but  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  unwilling  to  entangle  them- 
selves in  negotiations  of  this  sort,  and  did 
not  consent  to  take  part  in  this  remon- 
strance until  requested  by  the  Porte  to  join 
in  the  Note.  The  Ottoman  Government 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  de- 
mands addressed  to  them,  and  their  will- 
ingness to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  combined  Powers,  but,  as  was  no 
doubt  foreseen,  not  a  single  step  was  taken 
to  fulfd  their  promises. 

Tiie  next  step  taken,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Piussia,  was  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Eussia 
at  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  considering  in 
what  way  Turkey  should  be  compelled  to 
carry  their  recommendations  into  effect. 
A  memorandum  was  drawn  up  represent- 
ing the  necessity  of  carrying  out  these  re- 
forms, not  only  for  the  welfare  of  Turkey, 
but  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
British  Government,  however,  declined  to 
join  in  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  and  it 
had  to  be  laid  aside.  At  this  juncture 
there  was  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
fanatical  Mussulmans  of  Salonica,  and  the 
Erench  and  German  Consuls  were  nmr- 
dered.  A  revolution  at  the  same  time  took 
place  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz  was  dethroned  on  the  30tli  of 
May;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  he  committed 
suicide.  His  nephew  Murad  was  made 
Sultan  in  his  room,  but  after  a  reign  of 
only  tliree  months  he  too  was  dethroned, 
having  proved  himself  to  be  either  insane 
or  'incapable  of  ^"exercising  any  independ- 
ent faculties,'  and  w-as  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Hamid. 

The  change  of  ruler  produced  no  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of   the  Christian 
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population  under  the  misrule  of  the  Porte. 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  had  for  a  considerable 
time  been  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt.  Their 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  offi- 
cials and  the  tax-gatherers  had  at  length 
become  intolerable,  and  the  extortions  of 
the  Greek  clergy  had  greatly  aggravated 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  peasantry. 
Foreign  emissaries  took  advantage  of 
their  situation  to  induce  them  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  oppressors;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  even  if  left  to  them- 
selves, the  Bosnians  and  Bulgarians  could 
have  much  longer  borne  the  galling  yoke 
of  their  Mussulman  tyrants  and  tax- 
gatherers.  '  No  considerations  of  honour, 
or  religion,  or  humanity  restrain  these 
wretches,'  says  Mr.  Evans.  'Having  ac- 
quired the  right  to  farm  the  taxes  of  a  given 
district  the  Turkish  officials  and  gendarm- 
erie are  bound  to  support  them  in  wringing 
the  utmost  farthing  out  of  the  wretched 
taxpayers.  .  .  .  The  insurrection  iu 
the  Herzegovina  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
directed  more  against  the  Mohammedan 
landowners  than  against  the  Sultan.  It  is 
mainly  an  agrarian  war.'  Dr.  Brown  says, 
'  It  is  an  insurrection  against  the  tithe- 
farmers  ;  a  civil  war  of  classes,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  a  social  war — a  Jac- 
querie. The  better  the  harvest  is,  the 
more  industrious  the  peasant,  the  higher 
are  the  demands  of  the  vmltcrim  (tax- 
farmers),  and  tlie  less  reaches  the  Treasury 
at  Stamboul.' 

]\Ir.  Evans,  an  English  gentleman  who 
was  travelling  through  the  country  at  this 
juncture  (August,  1875),  making  antiqua- 
rian researches,  suddenly  found  himself  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  formidable  insurrection. 
He  says — 

'It  was  on  Sunday,  August  15,  tliat  the  peasants 
of  that  part  of  Bosnia  wlio  had  been  goaded  to 
madness  during  the  last  few  weeks  by  tlie  exac- 
tions of  the  tax-gatherer  (with  wliom  tills  year  the 
Government  itself,  unable  to  meet  its  creditors, 
had  driven  a  harder  bargain  than  usual)  first  took 
up  arms.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  the  re- 
volt spread  througli  Lower  Bosnia  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  preconcerted  movement.   .    .    .   The 
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first  movement  took  place  near  Baiijahika,  where 
the  rayah  villagers  rose  on  the  extortioners  and 
slew  eight  tax-gatherers.  Tliis  was  immediately 
followed  by  other  risings,  extending  along  the 
PossAvina  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brood  and 
Dervent.  Several  of  the  noted  towns  along  this 
frontier  were  surprised,  and  their  Turkish  garri- 
sons massacred.  .  .  .  The  news  of  the  out- 
break quite  bewildered  the  authorities  at  Serajevo. 
Bosnia  was  bereft  of  troops,  for  the  Seraskier  at 
Stamboul,  disregarding  the  earnest  warnings  of  the 
Vali,  had  persisted  in  withdrawiug  the  regulars 
stationed  in  the  province  till  hardly  any  were  left, 
and  of  these  every  available  man,  except  those 
absolutely  necessary  for  garrison  duty,  had  been 
despatched  to  the  Herzegovina. 

'Meanwhile  the  SLihammedan  population  of 
Lower  Bosnia  has  taken  the  law  into  its  own 
hands,  and  the  authorities  have  been  forced  to 
look  on  and  see  the  IMohammedau  volunteers, 
the  Bashi-Bazouks — not  long  ago  suppressed  for 
conduct  too  outrageous  for  even  the  worst  of 
Governments  to  tolerate — spring  once  more  into 
existence.  ,Such  were  the  ferocious  warriors  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  at  Travnik.  They  are, 
from  what  we  hear,  mere  organized  brigands, 
headed  by  irresponsible  partisat-'s,  and  at  present 
are  committing  the  wuld'^st  atrocities  — cutting 
down  women,  children,  and  old  men  who  come  in 
their  way,  and  burning  the  crops  and  homesteads 
of  the  rayah.  That  the  defence  of  Bosnia  should 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  men  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  features  of  the  situation;  and 
nothing  can  better  show  the  abjectness  of  her 
present  governors  than  that  they  have  now  con- 
sented to  accept  the  services  of  these  bandits.' 

An  insurrection  took  place  in  Bulgaria 
about  the  middle  of  April,  which,  however, 
was  of  no  great  extent.  Tlie  insurgents 
were  few  in  number,  and  were  in  no  way 
formidable.  The  Bulgarian  peasantry  are 
an  industrious  quiet  people,  not  at  all  given 
to  violence,  but  they  were  induced  by  these 
foreign  instigators  to  believe  that  tliey 
were  about  to  be  massacred  by  the  Mussul- 
mans ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  igno- 
rant and  fanatical  Mussulmans  wei-e  per- 
suaded that  the  Bulgarians  were  about  to 
massacre  them.  Both  parties  were  excited 
by  terror,  and  a  contlict  ensued  which 
reduced  the  country  to  a  state  of  total 
anarch)'.  The  Turkisli  Government,  in- 
stead of  sending  regular  troops  to  main- 
tain  order,   let   loose   on   tlie   people   the 
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Baslii-Cazouks,  the  very  fiends  of  war. 
The  most  shockinj^  crimes  were  committed 
by  these  savage  barbarians.  Christian  vil- 
lages were  burned,  a  wholesale  massacre 
of  women  and  children  was  perpetrated 
with  the  most  revolting  circumstances,  and 
atrocities  were  committed  almost  unpar- 
alleled in  modern  history.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
unfortunately  for  his  own  'reputation, 
cynically  made  light  of  these  atrocious 
deeds,  affected  to  think  that  they  were  at 
the  least  greatly  exaggerated,  and  were 
mere  '  coffee-house  babble.'  This  levity 
was  most  offensive  to  all  right-thinking 
persons  of  both  parties,  and  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  numbers  who  were  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  fray,  though  exag- 
gerated, were  still  very  large.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News,  who  was  on  the 
spot,  declared  that  the  insurrection  had  been 
of  trifling  extent,  while  its  suppression  had 
been  marked  by  enormities  of  the  blackest 
dye,  by  massacres  of  unarmed  populations, 
and  by  the  most  inhuman  treatment  of 
women  and  children.  And  Sir  Henry 
Elliot,  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
admitted  that  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks  justified 
the  indignation  which  they  had  called  forth. 
]\Ir.  Baring,  the  British  Consul  who  was 
sent  to  Adriauople  to  make  inquiries  and 
ascertain  the  truth,  fully  confirmed  the 
worst  statements  of  the  Daily  Ncv.s  cor- 
respondent. There  could  be  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  an  insurrection  had  been  planned, 
and  that  the  schoolmasters  and  priests  were 
the  leading  movers  in  it,  especially  the 
former,  many  of  whom  had  been  educated 
in  Russia.  The  chronic  discontent  of  the 
people  had  been  naturally  heightened  by 
the  failure  of  the  promised  reforms  of  ]\Iah- 
moud  Pasha,  by  the  deaf  ear  turned  by  the 
Porte  to  petitions  from  Bulgaria,  and  by 
the  heavy  pressure  of  taxation. 

'  The  foreign  agitator.?,  and  those  natives  ■u-hom 
they  had  succeeded  in  seducing,  seized  upon  this 
apparently  favourable  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow; 
the  peasants  were  deluded  into  leaving  their  vil- 
lages by  being  tolJ  that  the  Turks  were  going  to 


massacre  them,  and  the  populations  of  the  small 
towTis  were  induced  to  take  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion by  threats  and  by  the  most  extravagant 
promises  of  foreign  aid.  The  revolution  was  well 
planned,  but  miserably  executed.  .  .  .  The 
insurgents  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  killing 
defenceless  Turks  and  committing  other  acts  of 
insurrection,  but  the  resistance  tliey  made  when 
actually  attiicljed  was  liardly  worthy  of  tlie  name. 
No  sooner  did  tlie  regular  troops  appear  upon  the 
scene  than  the  insurrection  was  at  an  end.  The 
Turks  gained  an  easy  victory,  and  abused  it  most 
shamefully,  the  innocent  being  made  to  suffer  for 
the  guilty  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  think  of.' 

In  some  places  a  wholesale  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants  took  place  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  age.  Young  women  were 
carried  off  from  diflerent  villages  by  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  and  kept  in  their  harems. 
The  prisoners  were  brutally  ill-treated. 
They  were  marched  to  their  destination 
heavily  chained,  and  were  pelted  and  in- 
sulted by  the  mob ;  five  died  on  the  road, 
and  the  remainder,  several  hundreds  in 
number,  were  thrust  into  a  loathsome  den, 
where  'the  stench  became  so  fearful  that 
the  guards  could  not  even  sit  in  the  ante- 
room, but  had  to  stay  in  the  street.' 

The  Turkish  authorities  tried  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  only  deaths  which  had 
taken  place  were  those  of  insurgents  and 
Turkish  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  open 
fight;  but  Mr.  Baring  and  the  Daily  News' 
correspondent  .saw  great  heaps  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  women  and  children  piled  up  in 
places  where  there  were  no  dead  bodies  of 
combatants,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  'no  fewer  than  12,000  persons  perished 
in  the  sandjac  of  Philippopoli.'  The  total 
number  of  Mussulmans  killed  was  only  183. 
The  case  of  Batak,  Mr.  Baring  says,  was 
'  the  most  fearful  tragedy  that  happened 
during  the  whole  insurrection:' — ■ 

'  The  Medjless  of  Tatar-Bazardjak,  hearing  that 
preparations  for  revolt  were  going  on  in  this  vil- 
lage, ordered  Achmet  Agha  of  Dospat  to  attack  it. 
On  arriving  at  the  village  he  summoned  the  in- 
habitants to  give  up  their  arms,  which,  as  they 
mistrusted  him,  they  refused  to  do,  and  a  desultory 
fight  succeeded  which  lasted  two  days,  hardly  any 
loss  being  iniiicted  on  either  side.  On  9th  May 
the  inhabitants,  seeing  that  things  were  going 
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badly  ■with  them,  and  that  no  aid  came  from  ■with- 
out, had  a  parley  with  Achmet,  ■who  solemnly 
swore  that  if  they  only  gave  up  their  arms  not  a 
hair  of  their  heads  sliouM  be  touched.  A  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  luckily  for  tliem,  took 
advantage  of  this  parley  to  make  their  escape.  The 
villagers  believed  Achmet's  oath,  and  surrendered 
their  arms,  but  this  demand  was  followed  by  one 
for  all  the  money  in  the  village,  wliich  of  course 
had  also  to  be  acceded  to.  No  sooner  was  the 
money  given  up  than  the  Bashi-Bazouks  set  upon 
the  people  and  slaughtered  them  like  sheep.  A 
large  number  of  the  people,  probably  about  1000 
or  12U0,  took  refuge  in  the  church  and  church- 
yard, the  latter  being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The 
churcli  itself  is  a  solid  building,  and  resisted  all 
the  attempts  of  tlie  Bashi-Bazouks  to  burn  it  from 
the  outside  :  they  consequently  fired  in  tlirough 
the  ■windows,  and  getting  upon  the  roof  tore  off 
the  tiles,  and  threw  burning  pieces  of  wood  and 
rags  dipped  in  petroleum  among  tlie  mass  of  un- 
happy human  beings  inside.  At  last  the  door  was 
forced  in  and  the  massacre  completed,  and  the 
inside  of  the  church  Ijurned.  Hardly  any  escaped 
out  of  these  fatal  walls.  The  only  survivor  I 
could  find  was  one  old  woman,  who  alone  remained 
out  of  a  ftimily  of  seven.' 

After  giving  a  description  of  the  shock- 
ing scene  -u-hich  he  •witnessed  ■when  he 
visited  the  place  move  than  two  months 
and  a  half  after  the  massacre,  the  bodies 
all  lying  nnburied,  Mr.  Baring  says : — 

'  It  is  to  be  feared  also  that  some  of  the  richer 
villagers  were  subjected  to  cruel  tortures  before 
being  put  to  death  in  hopes  that  they  would  re- 
veal the  existence  of  hidden  treasure.  Thus  Petro 
Triandaphyllos  and  Popa  Necio  were  roasted,  and 
Stoyan  Stoychoft'  had  his  ears,  nose,  hands,  and 
feet  cut  off.  Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to 
show  that  to  Achmet  Agha  and  liis  men  belongs 
the  distinction  of  having  committed  perhaps  the 
most  heinous  crime  that  has  stained  the  history  of 
the  present  century.  Nana  Sahib  alone,  I  should 
say,  having  rivalled  their  deeds.  .  .  .  For  this 
exploit  Achmet  Agha  has  received  the  order  of  the 
Medjidie.  .  .  .  The  Porte  has  given  a  powerful 
handle  to  its  enemies  and  detractors  by  the  ■n-ay  it 
has  treated  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection.  Those  who  have 
committed  atrocities  have  been  rewarded,  while 
those  ■ndio  have  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Chris- 
tians from  the  fury  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and 
others  have  been  passed  over  with  contempt.' 

The  tidings  of  the  Bulgarian  ontrages 
produced   the  most   extraordinary   excite- 


ment in  Britain.  As  Mr.  Bright  remarked, 
it  was  an  uprising  of  the  whole  nation 
against  the  Government  which  had  em- 
ployed the  Bashi-Bazouks  to  massacre  its 
subjects,  and  had  condoned  and  rewarded 
their  shocking  deeds.  The  excitement  was 
intensified  by  the  information  that  Lord 
Derby  had  directed  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  our 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  lay  the 
results  of  Mr.  Baring's  inquiry  before  the 
Sultan,  and  to  demand  the  punishment  of 
the  offenders,  but  tliat  no  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  demand,  ilr.  Gladstone, 
who  in  the  preceding  year  had  formally 
abdicated  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party,  emerged  from  his  comparative  re- 
tirement and  his  literary  pursuits,  and 
denounced 'in  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
public  meetings,  and  through  the  press  the 
misrule  and  the  crimes  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. He  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
prop  up  the  Sultan's  tlu'one,  and  advocated 
the  exchision  of  the  administration  of  the 
Porte  from  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bul- 
garia. '  Let  the  Turks,'  he  said,  '  now  carry 
away  their  abuses  in  the  only  possible 
manner — viz.  by  carrying  off  tliemselves, 
their  zaptiehs  and  their  mudir.s,  their  bim- 
bashes  and  their  yuzbashe.s,  their  kaima- 
kims  and  their  pashas;  one  and  all,  bag 
and  baggage,  shall  I  hope  clear  out  from 
the  province  they  have  desolated  and 
profaned.' 

An  agitation  so  impassioned  could  not 
long  remain  at  fever-heat,  and  it  speedily 
began  to  be  moderated  by  the  deep  dis- 
trust of  Eussian  policy  which  had  long 
been  entertained  by  the  British  people. 
They  were  reminded  that  in  1870  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt  was  urged  by  the  emissaries 
of  Eussia  to  declare  his  independence  and 
to  make  war  upon  the  Porte,  that  in  Janu- 
ary, 1873,  the  Eussian  Ambassador  de- 
clared in  the  most  solemn  official  manner 
that  it  was  so  far  from  the  intention  of 
the  Czar  to  take  possession  of  Khiva,  that 
positive  orders  had  been  sent  to  prevent 
it,  or  even  a  prolonged  occupancy  of  it; 
and  yet  on  August  24th  of  the  same  year  a 
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treaty  was  sigaeJ  between  General  Kaiif- 
mann  and  the  Khan  of  Khiva  by  which  the 
Klian  acknowledged  himself  the  humble 
servant  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias, 
and  renounced  his  commercial  independ- 
ence. The  British  people  had  not  for- 
gotten the  manner  in  which  the  Eussian 
Government  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
crisis  produced  by  the  Franoo-Germanic 
War  to  repudiate  the  obligations  of  the 
Treaty  of  I'aris  in  a  manner  which  struck 
at  the  root  of  all  international  obligations 
and  good  faith.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  very  worst  period  of  Turkish  misrule 
was  that  during  which  the  authority  of 
General  IgnatiefF,  the  Eussian  Ambassador, 
was  paramount  at  Constantinople;  that  he 
had  never  in  any  instance  employed  his 
influence  to  promote  those  reforms  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  which  Eussia  now  declared  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary;  that  on  the  contrary 
he  had  aided,  abetted,  and  encouraged 
the  very  worst  acts  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
Sultan's  authority  odious  and  intolerable, 
and  inducing  that  wretched  sovereign  to 
throw  himself  upon  Eussian  protection. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  insurrec- 
tions in  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  Herzegovina 
were  instigated  and  fomented  by  Eussian 
emissaries,  aud  that  General  Ignatieff  had 
dissuaded  the  Grand  Vizier  from  sending 
regular  troops  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
at  its  commencement.  The  whole  object, 
in  short,  of  this  insidious  aud  immoral 
policy  was,  by  dividing  the  councils  of  the 
European  Powers,  by  encouraging  internal 
insurrections  in  Turkey,  and  by  lowering 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Porte  both 
at  home  aud  abroad,  to  bring  about  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
the  substitution  of  the  power  of  Eussia  in 
its  room. 

The  feeling  thus  excited,  by  no  means 
without  cause,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  the  Government,  and  to  counter- 
balance the  effect  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  atrocities  perpetrated    by  Turkey. 


It  speedily  became  evident  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli (now  elevated  to  the  Upper  House 
as  Lord  Beacousfield)  was  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  maintain  Turkey  as  a  barrier 
against  Eussia  for  the  promotion  of  British 
interests.  This  policy  was  denounced  by  a 
large  and  most  influential  party  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  tlie  country  as  selfish  and  im- 
moral. Affairs  had  become  more  compli- 
cated by  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro  against  Turkey. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  sympathies  of 
both  j)rincipalities  were  in  favour  of  the 
insurgents,  but  it  was  believed  that  without 
the  permission  of  Austria  and  Eussia  they 
would  not  venture  openly  to  aid  them  in 
the  contest.  Servia  took  the  lead  at  the 
close  of  June,  1876.  On  leaving  Belgrade 
to  join  his  army  on  the  frontier  Prince 
ililan  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  peo- 
ple declaring  that  since  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  the 
situation  of  Servia  had  become  intolerable. 
'  To  I'emain  longer  in  moderation  would  be 
intolerable.'  A  large  number  of  Eussian 
officers  joined  the  Servians  as  volunteers, 
but  they  were  completely  outnumbered  by 
the  Turkish  forces,  and  were  defeated  near 
Xovi  Bazar,  in  Bosnia,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
with  considerable  loss.  They  were  again 
hopelessly  beaten  at  Alexinotz,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  September  the  contest  was  vir- 
tually at  an  end.  They  were  saved  from  cou- 
cpiest,  however,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Great  Powers.  '  Thanks  to  them,  Servia 
lost  no  territory,  had  to  pay  no  war  indem- 
nity, and  their  Prince  did  not  give  that 
personal  token  of  submission  which  was  so 
strenuously  demanded  by  Turkish  piide.' 
The  Montenegrins,  however,  a  race  of  hardy 
mountaineers,  '  composing  a  band  of  heroes,' 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  '  such  as  the  world  has 
rarely  seen,'  stoutly  maintained  their  ground 
against  the  Turks,  but  did  not  materially 
affect  the  issue  of  the  war.  An  armistice 
was  proposed  by  the  British  Government, 
but  the  Porte  delayed,  shuffled,  and  ulti- 
mately evaded  the  proposal  till  Eussia 
intervened  and  insisted   upon   an   imme- 
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diate  armistice,  Avliicli  was  then  conceded 
for  eight  weeks. 

The  suspicion  of  Russia's  underhand 
designs  on  Turlcey,  however,  continued  so 
strong  that  Lord  Derby  considered  it  ne- 
cessary frankly  to  inform  the  Czar  what 
was  the  prevailing  feeling  in  England  on 
the  subject;  and  Alexander  in  reply  (2nd 
.of  November)  pledged  his  sacred  word  of 
honour  that  he  had  no  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  Constantinople,  and  that  if  he 
were  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  events 
to  occupy  any  part  of  Bulgaria  it  would 
only  be  provisionally,  and  until  the  safety 
of  tlie  Christian  population  should  be 
secured.  Lord  Derby  on  this  proposed  a 
conference  of  the  Great  I'owers,  to  be  held 
at  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  claims  of  the  various 
Turkish  jDrovinces  with  the  preservation  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Tlie  proposal  was  readily  acceded  to  by 
the  other  European  Powers,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  were  to  attend  as  the  British 
representatives. 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  on  the 
9th  November,  Lord  Beaconstield  delivered 
a  speech  at  the  usual  IMinisterial  banquet 
at  the  Guildhall,  which  was  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  menace  to  Eussia.  If  the  struggle 
should  come,  he  said,  England  was  better 
prepared  for  war  than  any  other  European 
country.  'In  a  righteous  cause  England  is 
not  the  country  that  will  have  to  inquire 
whether  she  can  enter  upon  a  second  or 
a  third  campaign.  In  a  righteous  cause 
England  will  commence  a  fight  that  will 
not  end  until  right  is  done.'  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  report  of  the  British 
Premier's  speech  was  at  once  transmitted 
by  telegraph  to  Moscow,  and  next  day  the 
Czar  delivered  an  address  to  the  nobles  at 
that  ancient  Piussian  capital,  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  answer  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
challenge.  If,  he  said,  the  other  I'owers 
would  not  unite  with  him  in  requiring 
from    Turkey    the    guarantees  which    he 


thought  necessary,  he  was  resolved  to  act 
independently,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
Piussia  would  heartily  support  him  in  this 
course  of  action.  War  between  Britain 
and  Eussia  now  seemed  imminent,  but 
happily  the  danger  was  averted. 

The  Conference  met  at  Constantinople 
on  the  2ord  of  December,  and  prepared  a 
scheme  of  reforms  and  guarantees.  The 
ministers  of  the  Porte  attempted  to  evade 
these  demands  by  announcing  that  the 
Sultan  had  granted  a  constitution  to  Tur- 
key, and  that  a  Parliament  was  to  be  con- 
vened whicli  would  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  straightway  salvoes  of  cannon 
were  heard  proclaiming  the  inauguration 
of  this  august  assembly.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  European  Powers,  however, 
were  not  to.  be  deceived  by  such  a  shallow 
device,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  this 
Turkish  Parliament.  The  proposals  of  the 
Conference  were  pressed  upon  the  Sultan 
and  his  advisers,  but  were  evaded  or  de- 
clined, and  their  counter  proposals  were 
declared  to  be  inadmissible.  The  European 
delegates  made  modifications  and  conces- 
sions until  their  proposals  were  reduced 
to  two — viz.  an  International  Commission 
nominated  by  the  six  Powers  without  ex- 
ecutive aiUhority,  and  the  appointment  of 
Valis  (governor-generals)  by  the  Sultan  for 
five  years,  with  the  approval  of  the  guar- 
anteeing Governments.  These  modified 
demands,  however,  were  rejected  by  the 
Grand  Council  as  'contrary  to  the  integrity, 
independence,  and  dignity  of  the  Empire.' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Sultan 
and  his  ministers  believed  that  the  British 
Government  would  support  them  at  the 
last  extremity,  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported, and  credited  at  the  time,  that  the 
new  British  Ambassador,  Sir  H.  C.  Layard, 
encouraged  the  Turkish  Government  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  tlie 
Great  Powers.  The  Conference  in  conse- 
quence broke  up  witjiout  having  attained 
the  objects  for  which  it  had  met,  and 
having    failed    to     obtain     any    adequate 
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guarantees  for  the  better  government  of 
the  Christian  population  of  Turkey. 

After  the  faihire  of  the  Conference  eflbrts 
■^"ere  made,  by  means  of  circular  notes, 
protocols,  and  confidential  missions,  to 
effect  an  arrangement  of  the  question  at 
issue,  but  without  effect.  A  circular  letter 
was  issued  by  the  Ottoman  Government 
indicating  the  course  they  IukI  pursued, 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  similar  document 
from  Russia  addressed  to  her  representa- 
tives at  the  several  European  courts,  ex- 
plaining her  own  policy,  and  commenting  on 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  yield  to  the  advice  of  the  Great 
Powers.  A  protocol  was  signed  by  the 
ministers  at  London  on  the  31st  ilarch, 
1877,  declaring  their  resolution  to  watch 
carefully  the  manner  in  which  the  promises 
of  the  Porte  were  carried  into  effect,  and 
intimating  that  'if  their  hopes  should  once 
more  be  disappointed,  and  if  the  condition 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
should  not  be  improved  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  complications 
which  periodically  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  East,  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be 
incompatible  with  their  interests  and  those 
of  Europe  in  general.'  Pussia  had  long 
been  making  her  preparations  behind  the 
scenes,  and  on  April  24,  1877,  without  any 
ultimatum  to  Turkey  or  any  concert  with 
the  other  Powers,  she  formally  declared 
war  against  the  Porte.  In  taking  this 
step  the  Czar  said  he  was  persuaded  that 
he  was  fulfilling  '  a  duty  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  interests  of  Eussia,'  and  likewise 
that  he  was  'consulting  at  the  same  time 
the  views  and  the  inteiX'sts  of  Europe.' 

Lord  Derby,  in  a  plain  and  explicit 
despatch,  dated  ilay  1st,  expressed  to  the 
Eussian  Government  the  deep  regret  of 
the  British  Ministry  at  the  independent 
and  unwarrantable  course  which  liussia, 
leaving  the  European  Concert,  had  sud- 
denly adopted,  and  in  conjunction  with 
France  the  Ministry  issued  a  proclama- 
tion enjoining  strict  neutrality  in  the 
impending  war. 


On  24th  April,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  manifesto  of  the  Czar  appeared,  the 
Eussian  forces  crossed  the  frontier  in  Asia, 
and  in  Europe  they  crossed  the  Pruth,  thus 
inaugurating  simultaneously  two  distinct 
campaigns.  On  paper  the  invading  array 
in  Europe  consisted  of  350,000  men,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Eussian  Army  Lists 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  about  100,000 
must  be  struck  off  the  list  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  coiTect  number.  The  Eoumanian 
auxiliary  forces,  however,  amounted  to  at 
least  40,000  men.  The  army  told  off  for 
the  invasion  of  Armenia  was  alleged  to  be 
about  150,000,  but  was  in  all  probability 
not  more  than  120,000.  The  Turkish  forces 
are  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  same 
in  number.  Considerable  delay  took  place 
in  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities 
on  the  Danube,  but  the  troops  destined  to 
invade  Armenia  were  early  in  the  field. 
Having  been  massed  during  the  winter  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Transcausian  provinces, 
they  invaded  that  country  in  three  columns, 
all  directed  for  Erzeroum.  The  supreme 
command  was  intrusted  to  the  Grand-duke 
]\Iicliael,  under  whom  was  the  real  director. 
General  Loris  Melikoff,  a  native  Armenian 
and  an  incompetent  officer.  At  first  every- 
thing seemed  favourable  to  the  operations 
of  the  invaders.  The  southern  column  cap- 
tured the  fortress  of  Bayazid  with  little 
difficulty.  Sabri  Pasha,  the  commander  of 
Ardahan,  with  a  carelessness  or  incom- 
petence which  is  almost  incredible,  per- 
mitted the  Eussians  to  take  possession  of 
a  hill  which  commanded  the  detached 
works.  He  then  quitted  the  place,  and  the 
aarrisou  threw  down  tlieir  arms  and  fled 
in  confusion,  leaving  112  cannons  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  along  with  commissariat 
stores,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 
A  Turkish  army  commanded  by  Mukhtar 
Pasha  was  attacked  by  the  Eussians  led 
by  General  Melikoff,  and  after  two  days' 
fighting  was  driven  under  the  guns  of 
Kars.  An  attack  on  Batoum,  the  most 
important  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Black    Sea,  was,   however,  repulsed  with 
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considerable  lo.ss,  but  on  the  Avliole  a 
military  critic  described  the  position  of 
the  Turks  in  Asia  Miuor  in  the  bef;inning 
of  June  as  'about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.' 

At  this  juncture,  however,  the  tide  began 
to  turn.  Tiie  siege  of  Batoum  was  raised 
by  Dervish  Pasha.  Mukhtar  Pasha,  with 
a  veteran  force,  arrived  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Erzeroum  just  in  time  to  retrieve  the 
disaster  brought  about  by  the  incapable 
Mahmoud  Pasha,  who  rashly  attacked  the 
Paissian  central  column  advancing  on  the 
Soghanli  Dagh,  and  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  the  battle.  Kars  was  relieved  and  re- 
victualled.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
Kussians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Zewin,  and  by  the 
middle  of  July  were  driven,  in  a  series  of 
disastrous  conflicts,  across  the  Soghanli 
Dagh.  The  southern  column,  under  General 
TerjukassofF,  met  with  the  same  fate.  At 
tlie  end  of  July  Ardahan  alone  remained  to 
the  Prussians  of  all  their  conquests.  In  the 
month  of  August  Mukhtar  Pasha  inflicted 
a  series  of  defeats  on  the  invaders  in  which 
they  suffered  great  loss,  and  assailed  tlieir 
intrenched  camp  at  Kizil-tepek.  In  other 
quarters  the  Turks  crossed  the  frontiers, 
driving  the  Eussians  before  them,  and  even 
tlireatened  Crivan  and  Gumri.  Altogether 
the  invasion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  this  year 
proved  a  failure. 

The  campaign  on  the  Danube  began  much 
later.  The  work  of  moving  250,000  men 
to  the  banks  of  that  river  tasked  the  Eus- 
sian  resources  to  the  utmost.  Jobbery  and 
peculation  had  as  usual  been  busy  in  the 
commissariat ;  the  arrangements  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  Eussian  railways  are 
so  imperfect  that  it  is  sometimes  more 
expeditious  to  march  troops  along  the 
roads,  though  knee-deep  in  mud,  than  to 
trust  them  to  the  chance  of  being  frozen 
or  starved  to  death  on  the  railways.  The 
spring  was  late  on  the  Lower  Danube  in 
1877.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  floods, 
greater  than  had  been  known  in  Eoumania 
for  years,  inundated  wide  tracts  of  country 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  for 


a  long  time  rendered  the  passage  by  an 
invading  army  impossible. 

While  the  hostile  armies  were  surveying 
each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  river 
the  Turks  remained  doggedly  inactive  in 
their  fortresses,  allowing  the  Eussians  to 
go  on  with  their  preparations,  collecting 
boats,  buUding  pontoons,  and  constructing 
batteries,  without  molestation.  Even  the 
destruction  of  two  of  the  Turkish  monitors 
— the  first  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder 
magazine,  the  other  by  torpedos — failed  to 
rouse  them  to  activity.  In  the  third  week 
of  June,  while  120,000  Eussian  soldiers 
were  passing  quietly  to  the  Bulgarian  side 
of  the  Danube,  Abd-el-Kerim,  the  Turkish 
Commander-in-chief,  sat  calmly  in  his  tent 
maturing  'a  plan'  which,  he  informed  the 
Sultan,  '  would  insure  the  total  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  not  one  of  whom  would  ever 
retu.rn  to  his  own  country.' 

The  Eussians  were  now  pouring  by 
thousands  daily  into  Bulgaria,  and  the 
Turks  continued  so  inactive  that  it  was 
alleged  that  their  leaders  had  been  bribed 
by  the  enemy.  On  entering  Bulgaria  with 
his  army  the  Czar  addressed  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  assuring  them  that  he 
would  secure  '  the  sacred  rights  of  their 
nationality,'  that  all  'races  and  all  deno- 
minations' would  be  equally  treated,  And 
order  would  be  enforced.  A  pregnant  com- 
mentary on  these  confident  promises  was 
afforded  by  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  Eussian  governor  of  Bulgaria  in  the 
person  of  Prince  Tcherkasky,  one  of  the 
most  execrable  tyrants  of  Poland;  and  his 
first  act  was  to  begin  the  confiscation  of 
the  lands  of  the  IMussulmau  proprietors. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  officials 
with  full  power  to  suppress  all  the  munici- 
pal and  communal  institutions  of  Bulgaria, 
and  to  substitute  Eussian  laws,  institutions, 
and  officials  in  their  place.  Tirnova,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  without  resistance.  Early  in 
July  Generals  Gourko  and  Skobeloff  by 
a  sudden  dash  crossed  the  Balkans  into 
Eoumelia,  took  in  reverse  the  Turkish  forces 
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which  guarded  the  Shipka  Pass,  drove 
them  away,  and  thus  opened  a  commnni- 
cation  across  the  Balkans  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  at  Tirnova.  Nicopolis, 
a  strong  town  on  the  Danube,  was  carried 
by  assault  on  the  16th  of  July,  after  a 
severe  struggle;  and  6000  prisoners,  with 
guns  and  munitions  of  war,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eussians.  Such  'rapid  suc- 
cesses gave  rise  to  a  general  expectation 
that  the  invaders  would  in  no  long  time 
force  their  way  to  Adrianople,  where  the 
Czar  might  dictate  his  own  terms. 

But  these  disastrous  events  proved  the 
turning  point  of  the  campaign.  'The 
Turk,'  it  has  been  said  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  'only  begins  to  fight  when  every 
other  soldier  would  be  thinking  of  yielding. 
He  is  apathetic  and  listless  till  the  breach 
is  practicable  and  he  is  summoned  to  sur- 
render. Then  he  rushes  to  the  ramparts, 
and  either  repulses  tlie  enemy,  or  dies  the 
death  of  a  hero  on  the  walls.'  Xew  life 
was  at  this  crisis  infused  into  the  counsels 
of  the  Porte.  Eedif  Pasha,  the  Minister  of 
'Wax,  was  dismissed,  and  Abd-el-Kerim,  the 
inert  and  incapable  Commander-in-chief, 
was  replaced  by  Mehemet  Pasha,  a  Prus- 
sian b}-  birth,  and  an  educated  and  ac- 
complished soldier,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Servian  campaign  the  pre- 
vious year.  Sulieman  Pasha  was  recalled 
from  Albania  to  take  part  in  the  struggle 
on  the  Danube.  His  veteran  troops,  20,000 
in  number,  were  convej-ed  by  the  Turkish 
fleet,  which  had  already  been  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  war,  from  Albania  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  thence  by  railway,  iu  the 
very  nick  of  time,  to  Eski  Sagra,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Balkans,  where  they 
joined  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Eauof  Pasha.  The  advance  of  the  Eus- 
sians  in  this  quarter  was  completely 
arrested,  and  after  one  or  two  sanguinary 
encounters,  in  which  both  sides  suffered 
severely,  the  forces  commanded  by  Gene- 
rals Gourko  and  Skobeloff  were  withdrawn, 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  from  Eoumelia. 
The    Shipka   Pass,  however,  was  retained 


by  the  help  of  strong  fortifications  erected 
along  the  road.  In  the  various  battles 
across  the  Balkans  the  losses  of  the  Eus- 
sians  and  of  the  Bulgarian  Legion  M'hich 
they  had  raised  and  armed  amounted  to 
12,000  men. 

If  Sulieman  Pasha  had  united  with  the 
other  Turkish  generals  north  of  the  Bal- 
kans in  threatening  the  headquarters  of  the 
Eussians  at  Tirnova,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  cut  off  their  communications  with  Eou- 
niania,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  Shipka  Pass  in  order  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  in  Bulgaria.  But  in- 
stead of  following  this  course,  the  Turkish 
general  made  a  series  of  furious  assaults 
during  the  last  twelve  days  of  August  on 
the  Eussian  positions  in  the  Pass.  He  was 
nearly  successful  at  the  outset,  but  powerful 
reinforcements  were  hurried  to  the  spot  by 
the  Eussians,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Turks 
were  invariably  repulsed  with  great  loss  to 
both  sides,  but  especially  to  the  assailants. 
Sulieman  renewed  his  assaults  in  Septem- 
ber with  the  same  result,  and  it  was  cal- 
culated that  in  these  fruitless  attempts 
to  carry  the  Eussian  fortifications,  which 
military  authorities  affirm  might  have  been 
turned  without  much  difficulty,  cost  him 
more  than  2.5,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

A  series  of  blunders  of  the  same  kind, 
and  equally  fatal,  were  committed  by  the 
Eussian  generals.  A  body  of  Turks  under 
Osmau  Pasha  had  been  despatched  to  the 
relief  of  Xicopolis,  but  arriving  too  late 
they  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Plevna,  a 
place  about  20  miles  south-west  of  Kicop- 
olis,  between  the  Vid  and  the  Osma,  two 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  with  both 
flanks  resting  on  the  former  behmd  the 
town.  As  they  thus  threatened  both  the 
Eussian  headquarters  at  Tirnova  and  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  at  Sistova,  the 
Grand-duke  Nicholas,  the  Eussian  Com- 
mander-in-chief, ordered  Baron  Kriidener, 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  infantry, 
with  three  brigades  of  cavalry  aud  160 
guns,  to  drive  them  out.     After  a  desperate 
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struggle  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  8000  killed  and  as  many  -n-ounded. 
Apparently  elated  by  this  success,  Osman 
Pasha,  with  25,000  men,  resolved  to  assail 
the  Eusso-Eoumanian  army  commanded  by 
rrince  Charles  of  Eoumania.  He  made 
a  determined  and  well- sustained  attack 
against  the  Eussian  left  centre,  but  was 
repulsed  and  driven  back  with  the  loss  of 
3000  men.  This  success  was  foUowed  by 
a  renewed  and  more  desperate  assault 
(July  30)  by  the  Eussian  and  Eoumanian 
forces  on  the  Turkish  position  at  Plevna,  in 
which  'a  holocaust  of  mangled  humanity 
was  offered  up  to  the  inefficient  helpless- 
ness of  the  General  Staff  Departments  of 
the  Eussian  army.'  The  conflict  lasted  from 
early  dawn  till  after  nightfall.  The  assail- 
ants, commanded  by  Generals  Kriidener, 
Schalkoffshi,  and  Skobeloff,  suffered  terrible 
losses,  added  to  which  'all  the  wounded, 
except  those  of  the  body  imder  SkobelofFs 
command,  were  ruthlessly  cut  off  on  tlie 
field  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks.'  The  Grand- 
duke  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  point 
of  honour  to  caiTy  the  Turkish  position  in 
the  way  in  which  he  had  commenced  the 
enterprise.  He  accordingly  persisted  in  his 
blundering  tactics,  and  made  vigorous  pre- 
parations for  a  third  attack  on  Plevna, 
which  he  was  determined  should  be  suc- 
cessful. Eeinforcements  were  therefore 
summoned  from  Eussia,  and  among  the 
rest  the  Guards  from  St.  Petersburg,  a 
splendid  body  of  men  mustering  some 
40,000  strong.  Eoumania  had  been  already 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  combating  side 
by  side  with  Eussia.  On  their  entrance 
into  Bulgaria  the  Eussians  had  treated 
Prince  Charles  and  his  Eoumanians  like 
beasts  of  burden,  and  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water.  Xow,  however,  in  their 
great  straits  they  earnestly  entreated  them 
to  come  to  their  rescue  on  any  terms  they 
chose  to  prescribe.  Prince  Charles  chival- 
rously responded  to  this  appeal,  and  his 
troops  were  assigned  the  post  of  honour 
and  of  heaviest  loss  in  the  second  murder- 
ous assault  upon  Plevna. 

VOL.    IV. 


The  Emperor  himself  repaired  to  the  spot 
that  he  might  be  eye-witness  of  the  valour 
and  victory  of  his  troops,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  September  all  was  ready 
for  the  third  assault  on  Plevna.  It  was 
ordered  to  take  place  on  the  11th  to  cele- 
brate the  Emperor's  birthday,  and  a  stage 
was  erected  from  which  lie  might  witness 
the  triumph  of  his  arms.  To  make  'assur- 
ance doubly  sure,'  batteries  mounting  more 
than  300  heavy  guns  had  been  planted  on 
the  heights  encircling  the  strong  position  of 
the  Turks,  and  for  some  days  an  incessant 
hail  of  shot  and  shell  was  hurled  against 
the  earthworks.  On  the  11th  General 
Skobeloff  captured  two  small  redoubts,  but 
with  heavy  loss,  and  they  were  retaken  the 
next  day  with  still  greater  loss.  On  the 
following  day  the  efforts  of  the  assailants 
were  concentrated  against  the  great  central 
redoubt  of  Gravitz,  but  the  storming  parties 
and  their  supports  '  fell  before  the  deadly 
precision  of  the  Turkish  fire  like  corn  before 
the  reaper.'  At  the  close  of  the  day  the 
assailants  abandoned  the  hopeless  contest, 
and  the  Emperor,  after  witnessing  the 
humiliating  repulse  of  his  troops,  retired 
to  his  quarters.  The  Turks,  secure  in  their 
victory,  unfortunately  quitted  the  redoubt, 
which  was  at  once  captured  by  a  combined 
rush  of  a  few  Eussian  and  Eoumanian 
battalions.  But  they  speedily  discovered 
to  their  mortification  that  it  was  com- 
manded by  other  redoubts  skilfully  con- 
structed in  its  rear. 

After  the  failure  of  this  third  attack,  iu 
which  the  Eussians  lost  30,000  men,  even 
the  Grand-duke  saw  the  folly  of  hurling 
his  men  against  impregnable  positions 
tenaciously  held  by  a  body  of  troops  fight- 
ing with  the  courage  of  combined  fanati- 
cism and  despair.  Prince  Charles  had 
pointed  out  at  the  first  that  Osman's 
earthworks  could  only  be  taken  by  a 
regular  siege,  and  General  Todleben,  the 
defender  of  Sebastopol,  who  had  been  set 
aside  as  '  a  German  unfit  to  serve  the  Slav 
cause,'  was  sent  for  and  confirmed  this 
I  opinion.  Eecourse  was  therefore  had  to 
35 
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the  method  of  approaching  the  Turkish 
defences  by  sap  and  trench  before  again 
assaulting  them.  Plevna  was  now  environed 
by  a  chain  of  redoubts  with  shelter  trenches 
in  front.  One  by  one  its  posts  of  com- 
nmnication  were  taken  and  its  supplies 
cut  ofT,  and  it  became  evident  that  unless 
a  powerful  relieving  force  could  break  the 
iron  coil  that  was  thrown  afound  it,  the 
fall  of  Plevna  and  the  surrender  of  Osman 
Pasha's  force  could  only  be  a  question  of 
time.  Before  the  place  could  be  completely 
shut  in  Chefket  Pasha  contrived  to  throw 
in  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  and  a  con- 
voy of  provisions  from  Sophia.  If  Osman 
I'asha's  skill  as  a  general  had  been  equal 
to  his  bravery  as  a  soldier,  he  would  have 
fallen  back  on  Orchanie  the  instant  that 
he  perceived  preparations  being  made  for 
cutting  off  his  communications.  He  could 
have  done  this  without  much  difficulty  as 
late  as  the  end  of  September.  I'levna  had 
served  its  purpose  in  checking  the  advance 
of  the  Iiussians,  and  gaining  time  for  the 
Porte  to  organize  its  means  of  defence.  It 
was  uow  the  safety  of  the  army,  not  the 
retention  of  the  earthworks,  that  should 
have  been  Osman's  main  object.  He  clung 
to  his  position,  however,  until  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  quit  it,  and  equally 
impossible  to  obtain  reinforcements  or  a 
supply  of  provisions.  The  attempts  made 
by  Mehemet  Ali  and  Sulieman  Pasha  to 
relieve  Plevna  by  a  diversion  failed.  The 
stores  being  exhausted,  nothing  remained 
for  the  Turkish  commander  but  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  force  liis  way  through 
the  Eussian  lines.  On  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber this  effort  was  made  at  the  head  of 
26,000  infantry  and  COOO  cavalry.  After 
a  gallant  struggle,  in  which  Osman  Pasha 
himself  was  wounded,  the  Turks  yielded 
to  overwhelming  numbers,  and  laid  down 
their  arms. 

AVhile  these  stubborn  conflicts  were 
going  on  at  Plevna  and  the  Shipka  Pass, 
the  army  commanded  by  the  Czarewitch 
had  made  its  headquarters  at  Biela,  and  its 
base  of  operations  on  the  Danube  at  the 


bridge  or  ferry  of  Pirgos,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Eustchuk.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  it  seemed  about  to  meet 
with  great  success,  and  threatened  to  in- 
vest the  strong  fortress  of  Eustchuk.  But 
when  the  unwieldy  and  incompetent  Abd- 
el-Kerini  was  replaced  by  Mehemet  Ali  as 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Turks  the  aspect 
of  affairs  was  changed.  Eeiuforced  by  a 
powerful  body  of  Egyptians  rinder  Prince 
Hassan,  and  of  veterans  brought  from  Asia, 
Mehemet  gradually  drove  the  Eussian  out- 
posts across  tlie  various  branches  of  tlie 
Lom,  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  them  on 
several  occasions,  especially  in  the  battles 
of  Kacelyevo  and  Kara  Nassankoi. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia  general  surprise  was  felt 
at  the  reverses  of  the  Eussians  and  the  bril- 
liant resistance  of  the  Turks.  Passing  from 
one  extreme  to  another  the  public,  who  at 
first  confidently  expected  a  succession  of 
easy  triumphs  for  the  Eussian  arms  and 
the  spieedy  prostration  of  the  Porte  at  the 
feet  of  the  Czar,  now  as  confidently  pre- 
dicted the  complete  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  compel  the  Sultan  to  submit  to  the  terms 
dictated  by  Eussia.  The  fact,  however, 
had  been  overlooked  that  the  reverses  of 
the  Eussian  forces  were  due  to  the  want 
of  knowledge,  skill,  and  energy  on  the  part 
of  their  own  officers,  rather  than  to  the 
superior  activity  and  generalship  of  the 
Turks.  As  Eussia  was  vastly  superior  in 
military  strengtli  and  resources,  it  was 
certain  tliat  in  tlie  end  the  contest  must 
terminate  in  her  favour. 

In  October  the  tide  suddenly  turned  in 
Armenia  against  the  Turks,  and  they  lost 
at  one  blow  all  the  fruits  of  a  long  and 
brilliant  series  of  victories.  On  the  15th 
of  that  month  the  army  commanded  by 
Mukhtar  Pasha  met  with  a  signal  defeat. 
The  right  wing,  with  seven  pashas  and 
thirty-six  guns,  was  compelled  to  lay  down 
its  arms,  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  with 
the  left  wing,  retreated  to  Kars.  An  im- 
mense spoil,  including  thousands  of  tents 
and    standards     and    vast    quantities    of 
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ammunition,  fell  into  the  luuuls  of  tlie  vic- 
tors. The  remnant  of  jMukhtar's  army 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  Kupri  Koi, 
before  Erzeroum,  from  which  it  was  driven 
'  in  wild  confusion '  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Turkish  commander  retreating 
towards  Trebizond.  On  the  IStli  of  that 
month  Kars  was  taken  by  assault,  but  not, 
it  was  suspected,  without  the  aid  of  treach- 
ery. The  Turks  lost  5000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  while  300  cannons,  10,000  pris- 
oners, and  a  large  amount  of  spoil,  to- 
gether with  this  important  fortress,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  victors.  The 
siege  of  Erzeroum  was  shortly  afterwards 
commenced,  and  the  surrender  of  Osman 
Pasha's  army  at  Plevna,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  completed  the  tale  of  Turkish 
disasters,  and  laid  open  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople to  the  victorious  invaders. 

Meanwhile  the  British  Government  were 
preparing  to  take  action  in  the  contest. 
Parliament  was  assembled  a  fortnight 
before  the  usual  time.  Her  Majesty  in 
her  speech  from  the  throne  said,  '  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  that  should  hostilities 
[between  Russia  and  Turkey]  be  unfortu- 
nately prolonged,  some  unexpected  occur- 
rence may  render  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
adopt  measures  of  precaution.'  A  numer- 
ous party  in  the  country — nicknamed  the 
Jingo  party — were  clamorous  for  immediate 
and  active  interference  in  behalf  of  Turkey, 
and  the  Government  seemed  no  way  reluc- 
tant to  follow  this  course.  They  ordered 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  to  pass  the  Dar- 
danelles and  to  go  up  to  Constantinople 
for  the  protection  of  British  residents  there, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer  an- 
nounced that  he  intended  to  ask  for  a  sup- 
plementary vote  of  £6,000,000  for  naval  and 
military  purposes.  On  this  Lord  Carnar- 
von, the  Colonial  Secretary,  resigned.  Lord 
Derby  also  tendered  his  resignation,  but 
was  induced  to  withdraw  it.  The  British 
fleet,  however,  did  not  enter  the  Dardan- 
elles. Vice-Admiral  Hornby  withdrew  to 
Besika  Bay  on  receiving  notice  from  the 
governor  of  the  Dardanelles  that  he  was 


without  instructions,  and  could  only  allow 
the  fleet  to  pass  under  protest. 

Meanwhile  the  Piussiaus  continued  to 
pour  over  the  Balkans.  On  the  20th  of 
February  they  occupied  Eustchuk,  thus 
obtaining  a  complete  control  of  the  passage 
of  the  Danube,  and  appeared  fully  bent  on 
continuing  their  triumphant  march  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  war  was  at  an  end  in 
Armenia  also,  and  the  Turkish  garrison 
completed  their  evacuation  of  Erzeroum  on 
February  21.  Insurrections,  followed  by 
atrocious  massacres,  broke  out  in  Thessaly 
and  Crete.  The  utmost  consternation  pre- 
vailed at  Stamboul,  and  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire seemed  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  In 
this  extremity  the  Porte  was  compelled  to 
sign  an  armistice  and  tlie  preliminaries  of 
peace  at  Adrianople.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  these^events  reached  London  the  Govern- 
ment issued  explicit  orders  that  the  fleet 
should  pass  the  Dardanelles,  and  it  accord- 
ingly anchored  a  few  miles  below  Constan- 
tinople. Pussia  professed  to  be  indignant 
at  this  step,  and  protested  that  if  the  British 
fleet  passed  the  Straits  liussian  troops  would 
occupy  the  city.  But  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment was  come  to  that  the  British  troops 
were  not  to  disembark,  and  the  Pussians 
were  not  to  advance  nearer  the  capital. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  was  signed 
at  San  Stefano  on  the  3rd  of  March,  excited 
strong  dissatisfaction  in  Britain  as  well  as 
iu  Austria,  and  the  British  Government  at 
once  refused  to  recognize  it.  They  justly 
contended  that  it  set  aside  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
which  could  only  be  done  with  the  approval 
of  the  Great  Powers  who  were  parties  to 
that  treaty.  In  flagrant  violation  of  his 
.solemn  pledge  given  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  disregarding  the  in- 
terests and  obligations  of  other  States,  the 
Russian  Czar  had  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  aggrandize  his  empire  in 
every  possible  way  at  the  expense  of  his 
enemy.  The  Porte  was  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Montenegro,  Servia,  and 
Roumania ;    Bulgaria  was    to    be    consti- 
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tuted  'au  autonomous'  tributary  princi- 
pality, with  a  Christian  Government  and 
a  national  militia.  The  limits  of  the  new 
State  were  to  comprise  tlie  whole  of  wliat 
used  to  be  called  Turkey  in  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  land 
in  Eoumelia  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople,  a  small  detached 
territory  on  tlie  ^'Egean,  and  the  province 
of  Albania.  The  fortresses  were  to  be  de- 
molished, and  the  territory  was  to  be  occu- 
pied by  50,000  Eussian  troops  for  two  years 
at  the  expense  of  the  province.  A  large 
accession  of  territory  in  Armenia  was  to  be 
given  to  Eussia,  including  the  port  of  Ba- 
toum  and  the  fortresses  of  Ardahan,  Kars, 
and  Bayazid.  An  indemnity  amounting 
to  1,410,000,000  roubles,  or  £210,000,000 
sterling — a  sum  exceeding  the  five  milliards 
of  francs  exacted  by  Germany  from  France- 
was  to  be  paid  to  Eussia.  But  as  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  Turkey  was  wholly  unable  to  pay 
this  enormous  fine,  the  Czar  generously  con- 
sented to  accept  territory,  to  be  selected  by 
himself,  for  four-fifths  of  the  amount.  The 
treaty  goes  on  to  claim  other  two  sums  in 
addition,  one  of  £1,1300,000  to  indemnify 
the  losses  sustained  by  Eussian  subjects 
and  establishments  in  Turkey,  and  a  fur- 
ther amount  of  about  £40,000,000,  which 
was  to  remain  as  '  a  sort  of  caution  money 
or  perpetual  mortgage  due  from  the  Sultan 
to  the  Czar,  and  to  be  enforced  whenever 
the  latter  should  prefer  a  quarrel  about 
money  to  any  other  of  the  hundred  pre- 
texts ready  to  his  hand.' 

The  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
declared  that  '  no  Power  shall  collectively 
or  separately  interfere  in  any  case  with  the 
relations  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  with 
his  subjects,  nor  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  empire.'  But  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  stipulated  that '  the  right  of  official 
protection  is  acceded  to  the  Imperial  Em- 
bassy and  Eussian  consulates  in  Turkey, 
both  as  regards  the  persons  of  those  above 
mentioned,  and  their  possessions,  religious 
houses,  charitable  institutions,  &c.,  in  the 
Holy  Places  and  elsewhere.' 


It  was  justly  remarked  at  the  time  that 
'  no  one  can  read  the  dispassionate  record 
of  these  transactions  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  more  open  defiance 
of  truth,  fair  dealing,  and  public  law  has 
never  been  ventured  upon  by  any  European 
I'ower.' 

Lord  Beaconsfield  publicly  declared  that 
'  tlie  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  would  put  the 
whole  south-east  of  Europe  directly  under 
Eussian  influence.'  'Every  material  stipu- 
lation,' said  Lord  Salisbury,  '  which  this 
treaty  contains  involves  a  departure  from 
the  Treaty  of  1856;'  and  as  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Great  Powers,  including  Eussia, 
recognized  in  1871  that  it  is  an  essential 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no 
I'ower  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engage- 
ments of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipula- 
tions thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
contracting  Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable 
arrangement,  Eussia,  one  of  the  Powers 
which  signed  that  declaration,  is  bound  to 
submit  its  new  treaty  to  Europe. 

Eussia  was  naturally  very  reluctant  to 
submit  to  this  demand.  'She  leaves,'  it 
was  said,  '  to  the  other  Powers  the  liberty 
of  raising  such  questions  at  the  Congress  as 
they  may  think  fit  to  discuss,  and  reserves 
to  herself  the  liberty  of  accepting  or  not 
accepting  the  discussion  of  these  questions.' 
In  other  words,  Eussia  insisted  that  the 
questions  which  in  her  opinion  merely 
concerned  Turkey  and  herself  should  be 
left  to  be  settled  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan.  It  was  impossible  for  the  other 
Powers  to  accede  to  such  a  preposterous 
demand,  to  allow  Eussia  to  compel  Turkey 
to  submit  to  any  terms  she  might  tliiuk 
fit  to  dictate.  The  British  Government 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Czar  ima- 
gined that  they  would  confine  their  remon- 
strances to  mere  verbal  protests ;  they  re- 
solved to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest, 
by  calling  out  the  lieserves,  summoning  a 
contingent  of  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  and 
making  an  armed  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  The  determination  to  take  these  steps 
led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby,  28th 
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March,  1878.  But  though  the  Government 
•was  seriously  weakened  by  the  secession 
of  two  secretaries  of  state,  its  numerical 
strength  was  not  lessened.  Lord  Salisbury 
was  made  Foreign  Minister  in  Lord  Derby's 
room.  His  first  act  in  his  new  office  was  to 
issue  a  circular  commenting  in  the  strongest 
terms  on  the  various  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  denying  the  right  of  Eussia 
to  withhold  from  the  consideration  of  Europe 
a  single  clause  of  that  treaty,  and  declaring 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Britain  to 
enter  a  Congress  which  was  not  free  to 
consider  the  whole  of  its  provisions.  Naval 
and  military  preparations  were  commenced 
with  great  vigour.  The  announcement 
tliat  Lord  Napier  of  j\Iagdala  had  been 
summoned  from  Gibraltar  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  in  preparation, 
and  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  to  be 
the  chief  of  his  staff,  caused  great  excite- 
ment in  St.  Petersburg,  and  convinced  the 
Eussian  Emperor  and  his  advisers  that 
the  British  Government  were  prepared  to 
support  their  demands  by  arms.  Count 
Schouvaloff,  the  Eussian  Minister  in  Lon- 
don, hastened  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  with 
rare  frankness  and  courage  pointed  out  to 
the  Czar  the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposing 
his  empire  through  the  course  he  had  been 
induced  to  adopt  by  the  Panslavist  party. 
His  representations  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  Eussia  consented  to  enter,  on 
the  terms  prescribed  by  Britain,  a  Congress 
at  Berlin,  to  which  Germany  had  invited 
the  other  European  Powers.  Greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  Britain,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  it 
was  announced  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  him- 
self, accompanied  by  Lord  Salisbury,  would 
attend  the  Congress  as  the  representative  of 
Britain.  This  arrangement  was  quite  un- 
precedented, and  did  not  obtain  universal 
approval  even  from  the  Conservative  party. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  was  held  on  June  13,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
result  of  their  labours  was  the  recognition 
of  the  complete  independence  of  Eoumania, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro.    The  dominions  of 


Servia  were  extended  as  far  as  Nish;  to 
]\Iontenegro  was  given  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Antivari,  along  with  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  territory  on  the  north  and  north- 
east ;  the  mountaineers  were  thus  enabled 
to  accomplish  their  great  object  of  obtaining 
access  to  the  sea.  North  of  the  Balkans  a 
Bulgarian  state  was  erected  tributary  to  the 
Sultan  and  owning  his  suzerainty,  but  in 
other  i-espects  independent  and  possessing 
all  the  fortresses,  including  Yarna  and 
Sophia.  No  member  of  any  reigning  dy- 
nasty of  the  European  Powers  was  to  be 
eligible  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
ruler  of  this  state.  The  region  south  of 
the  Balkans  was  to  form  a  different  kind 
of  state,  to  be  called  'Eastern  Eoumelia,' 
to  be  governed  by  a  Hospodar  nominated 
by  the  Sultan  and  the  Powers,  and  aided 
by  a  locjil  elective  Parliament.  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  were  to  be  occupied  and 
administered  by  Austria,  in  order,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said,  to  place  another  Power 
than  Eussia  on  the  road  to  Constantinople 
if  the  Turks  should  be  expelled  from  Europe. 
But  Austria  alleged  that  she  accepted  this 
responsible  and  burdensome  position  solely 
out  of  regard  for  the  common  peace  of 
Europe.  Eussia  insisted,  as  a  point  of 
honour,  upon  recovering  the  strip  of  Bes- 
sarabian  territory  taken  from  her  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  at  the  termination  of  the 
Crimean  War.*    It  was  a  question  of  filial 

*  This  i>iece  of  lauj  was  taken  virtually  by  force 
from  Koumania,  and  in  nothing  was  the  utterly  law- 
less and  arrogant  spirit  ol  Russia  more  strikingly 
displayed  tlian  in  her  treatment  of  this  State.  Aftei- 
the  disastrous  repulse  at  Plevna  the  Grand-duke  sent 
a  telegram  to  Prince  Charles,  imploring  him,  in  the 
most  urgent  terms,  to  come  at  once' on  his  owu  con- 
ditions to  the  succour  of  the  Russian  army,  which 
was  being  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  The  Roiimanians 
promptly  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  rescued  the 
Russian  troops  from  destruction.  When  the  war  was 
over  Russia  not  only  proposed  to  seize  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  her  ally,  but  ai'rauged,  without  the 
smallest  reference  to  Roumania  herself,  that  she 
should  retain  for  a  period  of  two  years  the  right 
to  use  Roumania  as  a  road  for  military  purposes.  The 
Roumanian  Government  protested;  the  answer  was 
that  all  remonstrance  was  in  vain,  that  indeed  it  was 
a  matter  which  the  Russian  Government  did  not  even 
choose  to  submit  to  the  Congress  if  one  should  be 
held,  because  it  would  be  an  olfeuce  to  the  empire. 
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piet}',  it  was  said,  Icr  the  Emperor  to 
destroy  this  badge  of  Eussiau  humiliation. 
Eoumania  was  to  be  compensated  bj'  a  por- 
tion of  the  Dobrud.scha  and  some  islands 
forming  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  As 
regards  Asia,  Eussia  was  to  receive  Arda- 
han,  Kars,  and  Batoum,  which  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  free  port  and  fortified. 
"With  regard  to  Greece,  the  liritish  pleni- 
potentiaries practically  abandoned  her  cause 
altogether.  Lord  Beaconstield  steadily  re- 
sisted her  claims,  and  j\r.  Waddington  and 
Count  Corti,  the  French  and  Italian  repre- 
sentatives, who  gallantly  supported  them, 
were  able  to  do  no  more  than  to  induce 
the  Congress  to  recommend  the  Porte  to 
grant  to  the  Hellenes  the  territory  south  of 
a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  Salambria  on 
the  .Egean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamas 
or  Thyamis  on  the  west  coast. 

It  is  probable  that  in  any  case  strong 
objections  would  have  been  made  to  various 
provisions  in  this  treaty,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  claims  of  Greece  and  the  spolia- 
tion of  Eoumania ;  but  the  hostile  feeling 
was  vastly  strengthened  by  the  discovery 
that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  details,  had  been  secretly  prearranged 
between  Eussia  and  Great  Britain.  A  clerk 
who  had  been  temporarily  engaged  to  assist 
in  copying  despatches  in  the  Foreign  Office 
sent  to  the  Glohc  the  te.xt  of  a  secret  Anglo- 
Eussian  agreement  which  had  been  sisrned 
on  30th  May  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Count  Schouvaloff.  Its  authen- 
ticity was  denied,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  Government — very  little  to  their  credit, 
for  it  very  soon  appeared  that  the  document 
was  without  doubt  genuine,  and  it  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Congress  as  to  the  settlement 
of  Bulgaria  and  its  future  government,  the 
cession  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batoum  to 

Prince  Gortschakoflf  declared  to  the  Roumanian  agent 
th.it  notwithstanding  their  clamouring  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  Russian  decision  was  irrevocable. 
His  Majesty  orders  me  to  tell  you,  he  said,  'if  you 
h.iTe  the  intention  of  protesting  or  opposing  the 
article  in  question,  he  will  order  the  occupation  of 
Roumania  and  the  disarmament  of  the  Roumanian 
army.'    .So  much  for  Russian  good  faith  and  gratitude. 


Eussia,  and  the  surrender  to  that  power  cif 
the  coveted  portion  of  Bessarabia.  All  the 
points,  in  short,  which  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  assured  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries would  exert  their  utmost  influence 
to  obtain,  had,  it  now  appeared,  been  con- 
ceded by  'the  Memorandum'  which  formed 
the  '  mutual  engagement  in  Congress  for 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Eussia  and  Great 
Britain.'  * 

It  was  shortly  after  discovered  that  this 
was  not  the  ouly  secret  engagement  which 
the  British  Government  had  entered  into. 
A  separate  agreement  had  been  made  with 
Turkey  as  well  as  with  Eussia.  On  the 
4th  of  June  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  with 
the  Sultan,  by  which  the  Queen  engaged  in 
all  time  coming  to  defend  the  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions of  the  Porte  '  by  force  of  arms,'  on 
condition  that  the  Sultan  should  'assign 
the  island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and 
administered  by  Great  Britain,'  and  should 
'  introduce  all  necessary  reforms,  as  agreed 
on  with  his  ally.'  This  anomalous  and  in- 
definite agreement  imposed  on  the  nation 
'the  duties  and  responsibilities  attendant 
on  the  protectorate  of  a  large  continent,  the 
defence  of  a  vast  and  difficult  frontier,  and 
the  arduous  instruction  of  mixed  and  semi- 
barbarous  races  of  men.' 

The  acquisition  of  Cj'prus  was  regarded 
throughout  the  Continent  with  general 
approval,  though  not  on  any  lofty  grounds. 
'England,'  said  one  continental  iournal, 
'has  taken  her  share  of  the  cake.  She 
has  acted  like  the  dog  with  liis  master's 
breakfast  slung  round  his  neck,  defending 
it  ouly  as  long  as  it  saw  no  advantage  in 
taking  its  share.'  'Every  national  crow,' 
said  another,  '  is  carrying  off  a  bit  of  Tur- 
key. Austria  is  pecking  on  the  right, 
England  on  the  left,  and  Eussia  at  the 
heart,  without  reckoning  the  smaller  fry 
who  content  themselves  with  a  claw.' 
Eussia  approved  of  the  cession,  no  doubt, 

*  Another  and  quite  different  document  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Layard,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, instructing  him  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  con- 
cessions which  had  already  been  made  in  the  secret 
agreement. 
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because  it  kept  her  own  spoliation  of  Tur- 
Icey  in  countenance.  The  transaction  was 
regarded  by  all  impartial  observers  as  a 
dexterous  piece  of  Ici/crJciiiain — a  '  magni- 
fique  coup  de  theatre'  as  the  Berlin  courtiers 
termed  it — rather  than  an  act  of  judicious 
and  high-minded  statesmanship. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  termin- 
ated on  the  13th  of  July.  The  return  home 
of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  was  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  On 
reaching  London  the  Prime  Minister  was 
met  at  the  railway  station  by  a  tumultuous 
ci'owd  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  whom  he 
addressed  in  characteristic  terms  from  the 
windows  of  the  Foreign  Office,  proclaiming 
in  words  which  became  proverbial,  that  he 
had  brought  back  '  Peace  with  Honour ' 
to  his  Queen  and  country.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Congress,  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  underwent 
some  sharp  criticism  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  country,  hut  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  great  majority,  expressed  its  aj^proba- 
tion  of  the  Ministerial  policy. 

During  the  excitement  caused  by  these 
proceedings,  the  long  and  illustrious  career 
of  John  Earl  Eussell,  came  quietly  to  a 
close  (28th  May,  1878),  when  he  had  at- 
tained the  good  old  age  of  eighty-six. 

Lord  Eussell  was  the  last  of  that  illus- 
trious band  of  statesmen  who  carried  out 
peacefully  the  greatest  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  in  our  country  since  the  Ke- 
formation.  He  was  a  younger  member  of 
one  of  those  '  great  old  houses '  who  have 
for  centuries  been  the  bulwarks  of  national 
rights  and  privileges.  One  head  of  the  house 
of  Eussell  risked  his  life  for  the  Protestant 
faith,  a  second  jeoparded  his  estates  in  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  a  despot,  a  third  died 
on  the  scaffold  for  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
trymen, a  fourth  took  part  in  the  Eevolution 
which  laid  the  keystone  of  our  constitution, 
a  fifth  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  re- 
sisting the  attempt  of  the  Hanoverian  sove- 
reign to  restore  the  arljitrary  power  of  the 
throne,  and  a  sixth — the  elder  brother  of 
Earl  Eussell — powerfully  assisted  his  rela- 


tive in  carrying  through  a  bloodless  but 
complete  transfer  of  power  from  his  own 
order  to  the  middle  classes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  As  became  both  his  ancestry 
and  his  early  training  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Eussell  entered  public 
life  as  the  strenuous  supporter  of  Liberal 
principles  in  Church  and  State,  and  he 
contributed  more  than  perhaps  any  man 
of  his  age  to  make  the  history  of  the 
British  Constitution  and  Empire  during 
the  long  period  of  sixty-five  years  over 
which  his  career  extended.  His  name  is 
indelibly  associated  with  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  Eoman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  reform  of  Par- 
liament, the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our 
colonies,  the  amendment  of  our  marriage 
laws,  the  revision  of  the  Criminal  Code,  tlie 
reform  ofr  the  Poor-laws  and  of  the  muni- 
cipal corporations,  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Poor-law,  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Par- 
liament, the  opening  of  tlie  China  trade. 
Free  Trade,  and  a  host  of  minor  measures. 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  on  one  occasion  re- 
marked, not  less  truly  than  generously,  if 
orders  were  given  for  civil  as  for  military 
services,  Earl  Eussell's  breast  would  be 
studded  with  stars  and  crosses  and  ribbons. 
Sterling  integrity  and  truthfulness  and  • 
moral  fearlessness  were  his  Lordship's  most 
prominent  characteristics.  Crcat  virtues, 
however,  are  often  closely  akin  to  weak- 
ness, and  Earl  Eussell's  indomitable  courage 
was  apt  to  degenerate  into  rashness.  His 
high  qualities,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
were  probably  never  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played as  during  the  time  when  he  repre- 
sented the  Melbourne  Ministry  in  the.  House 
of  Commons.  The  difficulties  which  he  had 
to  encounter  were  very  formidable,  but  he 
was  strong  in  his  well-earned  reputation  for 
uprightness  and  integrity,  in  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  had  adhered  to  his  princi- 
ples through  good  report  and  bad  report. 
He  was  no  less  strong  in  the  possession 
of    debating    powers,    which,   though    not 
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of  the  very  highest  order,  were  formidable 
from  their  combination  of  earnestness  of 
purpose  with  adroitness  of  tactics,  and  thus 
was  able  to  steer  the  vessel  skilfully  and 
safely  through  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
course  it  had  to  pursue,  and  to  display 
throughout,  in  xery  trying  circumstances,  a 
moderation,  firmness,  fairness,  and  a  sense 
of  political  justice  not  often  exhibited  by 
the  leaders  of  great  parties.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  as  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  he  was  less  successful  in  securing 
the  confidence  and  attachment  of  his  sup- 
liorters,  and  that  the  frigidity  of  his  tem- 
perament and  occasional  fits  of  wayward- 
ness contributed  not  a  little  to  quench  their 
zeal  and  to  loosen  the  ties  of  party  attach- 
ment. Probably  the  least  successful  part 
of  Lord  Ilussell's  career  was  during  his 
term  of  office  as  Foreign  Minister,  but  his 
policy — mistaken  and  irritating  as  it  often 
was — 'meddling  and  muddling,'  as  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby  said  of  it — had  yet  stamped 
upon  it  a  noble  sense  of  tlie  greatness  and 
a  laudable  jealousy  of  the  honour  of  Britain. 
His  greatest  mistakes  may  be  traced  to  the 
want  of  those  genial  and  sympathetic  quali- 
ties which  secure  the  warm  aflection  of 
personal  friends  and  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  followers.  With  his  characteristic 
fearless  frankness  Lord  Eussell,  in  his  auto- 
biographical introduction  to  his  speeches 
and  despatches,  says :  — '  ]\Iy  capacity  I 
always  felt  was  inferior  to  that  of  tlie 
men  who  have  obtained  in  past  times  the 
foremost  place  in  our  Parliament  and  in 
the  councils  of  our  sovereign.  I  have  com- 
mitted many  errors,  some  of  them  very 
gross  blunders,  but  the  generous  people  of 
England  are  always  forbearing  and  forgiv- 
ing to  those  statesmen  who  have  the  good 
of  their  country  at  heart.  Like  my  betters 
I  have  been  misrepresented  and  slandered 
by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  me ;  bat  I 
have  been  more  than  compensated  by  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  tlie  best  men 
of  my  own  political  connection,  and  by  the 
regard  and  favourable  interpretation  of  my 
motives  wliich  I  have  heard  expressed  by 


my  generous  opponents,  from  the  days  of 
Lord  Castlereagli  to  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli.' 
The  candour  and  frank  simplicity  of  this 
statement  is  very  characteristic  of  its  author, 
who,  in  speaking  of  his  own  career  and 
achievements,  never  in  the  remotest  degree 
indulged  in  self-laudation.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Earl  Pussell  had  no  preten.sions 
to  eloquence  strictly  so-called,  and  as  a 
Parliamentary  speaker  he  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  same  class  with  Brougham,  or  even 
with  Peel  and  the  late  Lord  Derby.  He 
wanted  both  the  physical  vigour  and  voice 
and  glowing  temperament  of  an  orator,  but 
he  was  a  remarkably  ready  and  effective 
debater ;  his  language  was  eminently  clear, 
precise,  and  incisive,  and  he  was  noted  for 
his  power  of  keen  and  direct  retort.  His 
ordinary  mode  of  speaking  in  Parliament, 
however,  was  marked  by  a  coldness  and 
want  of  spirit  and  energy  wliich  detracted 
not  a  little  from  its  effect,  and  his  thoughts 
were  not  imfrequently  commonplace,  and 
his  language  Ijare  and  bald ;  but,  as  Lord 
Lytton  remarked  in  the  '  Xew  Timon,'  when 
'  the  strain  was  on  '  this  '  Languid  Johnny 
soared  to  Glorious  John,'  and  showed  him- 
self to  be  '  of  Dryden's  kind,'  '  whose  little 
body  lodged  a  mighty  mind.'  As  a  states- 
man Lord  Eussell  undoubtedly  deserves  to 
be  placed  in  the  foremost  rank.  Very  few 
of  those  who  have  guided  the  councils  of 
our  nation  in  modern  times  could  look 
back  upon  a  career  so  brilliant  and  success- 
ful. The  legislative  achievements  which 
he  could  claim  as  his  own  have  altered  the 
whole  course  of  our  national  life.  To  crown 
all  the  departed  statesman  was  a  man  of 
sterling  Christian  principles,  and  though 
petty  faults  not  a  few  were  mingled  with 
his  great  qualities  and  somewhat  marred 
his  usefuhiess,  they  were  mere  spots  in  the 
sun ;  and  men  of  all  political  parties  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  will  long  cherish  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  many  virtues, 
and  especially  of  his  integrity,  sagacity,  and 
disinterestedness,  and  the  benefits  which 
his  patriotic  exertions  have  conferred  upon 
his  countrv. 


CHAPTEE      XVI. 

Juan-el  of  the  British  Government  \-itli  the  Afghans — Demand  for  a  liritisli  Resident  at  Cahul — Opposition  of  tlie  Inilian 
Viceroy—  Opinion  of  Sir  Jolin  Lawrence — The  Marquis  of  Sahsbury's  policy — Lord  Nortiibrook's  resignation — 
Appointment  of  Lord  Lytton  as  his  successor — Rntsinn  Jlission  to  Cabul — Refusal  of  the  Ameer  to  receive  a  Biitish 
Mission — The  Peshawur  Conference — The  '  Scientific  Frontier' — Declaration  of  War — Invasion  of  Afi^lianistan — Flight 
and  Death  of  Sbere  Ah — Recognition  of  Yakoob  I\han  as  Ameer — Treaty  of  Gundamuk — Embassv  at  Cubul  —  Miirdcr  of 
the  Envoy  and  his  attendants — Vengeance  taken  by  the  British  troops — Resignation  of  Yakoob  Klian,  and  his  deporta- 
tion to  India  — Cruel  treatment  of  tiie  Afghans — Battle  of  Charasaib — Holy  War  against  the  invaders — Attacks  upon 
the  British  Camp— State  of  the  coujitry- Abdurahman  recognized  as  Ameer — Defeat  of  tlie  Afghans  at  Ahmed 
Khel — Change  of  Government  at  home,  and  of  policy —  Livasion  of  Ayoob  Khan — Defeat  of  the  British  at  Maiwand 
— Siege  of  Candahar — Witlidrawal  of  British  troops  from  Cabul— March  of  General  Roberts  to  Caudahar — Defeat 
of  Ayoob  Khau — Candahar  given  up  to  the  Afghans,  and  Afghanistan  abando.ied  by  our  troops — Cost  of  the 
invasion — Its  immor;\l  character. 


Scarcely  had  the  Eastern  Question  been 
settled,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  than  the  British 
Government  became  involved  iu  a  quarrel 
witli  tlie  Afghans,  whicli  resulted  in  a 
wav  that  proved  most  disastrous.  A 
few  months  ai'ter  the  accession  of  the 
Conservative  ^Ministry  to  office  (.January 
22,  1875),  they  insisted  on  the  residence 
of  a  British  instead  of  a  native  officer 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Afghanistan, 
if  not  in  Cabul  itself,  as  an  indispens- 
able condition  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
friendly  relations  with  the  sovereign  of  that 
country.  This  resolution  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Lord  Northbrook,  the  Indian 
Governor-General,  and  the  whole  of  his 
Council,  who  stated  at  great  length  the 
strong  reasons  which  made  them  regard 
it  as  both  unwarrantable  and  dangerous. 
From  the  close  of  the  first  Afghan  War  it 
had  been  the  fi.xed  policy  of  all  the  Governors 
of  India  to  efface  the  bitter  recollections 
which  that  unfortunate  event  had  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  Afghan  people,  and  to 
dispel  the  suspicions  which  it  had  naturally 
produced  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  the 
British  Government.  The  treaty  made 
with  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  in  185.5  dis- 
tinctly pledged  Britain  '  to  respect  those 
territories  of  Afghanistan  then  in  his  Higli- 
iiess'  possession,  and  never  to  interfere 
therein.'  This  pledge  was  faithfully  kept 
by  successive  Viceroys,  who  eacli  in  turn 
expressed  cordial  approval  of  the  policy  of 
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non-interference  in  Afghan  affairs.  '  Our 
relations  with  Afghanistan,'  said  Lord  Can- 
ning, '  should  always  remain  on  this  footing, 
and  never  be  extended  to  any  other  aid 
than  that  of  money,  arms,  and  counsel. 
The  appearance,'  he  added,  '  of  one  or  two 
European  officers  at  Cabul  in  the  Ameer's 
train  was  likely  to  raise  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  suspicion  against  liimself  as 
liaviii';  sold  them,  and  desire  of  vengeance 
against  Ei,glishmen.'  '  Convince  the  Af- 
ghans," said  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  '  tliat  we  do  not  court  and 
will  not  take  a  foot  either  of  their  few  fer- 
tile vallej's  or  of  tlieir  thousand  barren  hills; 
that  we  will  never  attempt  to  force  an 
Engiisli  envoy  or  resident  upon  them,  for 
we  recognize  that  in  their  i^rescnt  state  of 
civilization  the  instinct  which  makes  tlicin 
.shrink  from  his  presence  is  a  sound  instinct, 
an  instinct  of  self-preservation.'  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  views  Lord  Mayo,  at 
his  interview  with  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali 
at  LTmballa  in  1869,  gave  liim  a  distinct 
assurance  that '  no  European  officers  should 
be  placed  as  residents  in  his  cities ; '  and 
Lord  Northbrook  renewed  this  pledge  in 
still  more  explicit  terms  at  Simla  in  187-'!. 

Lord  Cranbourne  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Salisbury),  wlien  holding  the  ofiice 
of  Indian  Minister  in  lSGG-67,  heartily 
concurred  in  the  policy  consistently  carried 
out  by  his  predecessors  in  office.  But  un- 
fortunately his  opinions  underwent  a  great 
change  wlien  he  returned  to  power  in  1874. 
30 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  tLat  tins  was 
brought  about  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Bartle 
Prere,  an  old  supporter  of  a  '  forward 
policy,'  who  earnestly  recommended  the 
immediate  occupation  of  Quetta,  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  across  the  desert  to 
tlie  Bolan  I'ass  (by  peaceable  arrangement 
if  possible,  but  if  not,  by  force),  the  placing 
of  Eritish  agents  at  Herat,  C'andahar,  and 
Cabul,  the  establishment  of  a  '  perfect  Intel- 
ligence Department'  in  Afghanistan,  and,  if 
practicable,  of  our  preponderating  influence 
throughout  the  country.  Lord  Lawrence 
wrote  a  masterly  reply  to  these  recommenda- 
tions, pointing  out  that  'the  policy  advocated 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  so  far  from  stopping  the 
advance  of  Eussia,  would  be  likely  to  facili- 
tate and  accelerate  it ;  that  it  would  lead  to 
difficulties  and  complications  such  as  we 
had  experienced  in  1838,  and  that  it  would 
in  this  way  prove  ruinous  to  the  finances 
of  India.  As  for  the  occupation  of  Quetta, 
except  as  part  of  a  policy  of  advance  to 
Candahar  and  Herat,  he  affirmed  that  it 
would  be  costly  ;  that  it  would  be  unsafe  ; 
that  it  would  inevitably  arouse  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Ameer  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  invasion  of  his  country ;  that  the  pre- 
sence of  British  officers  in  Afghanistan 
must  in  the  long-run  turn  the  Afghans 
against  us ;  that  they  would  be  got  rid  of  by 
Afghan  methods ;  that  assassination  would 
be  followed  by  war,  and  that  again  by 
occupation  or  annexation.' 

The.se  warnings  were  unfortunately  dis- 
regarded by  Lord  Salisl;>ury,  who  now 
entered  upon  that  course  which  destroyed 
in  a  moment  the  work  of  thirty  years. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  at  this 
date  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
or  believe  that  there  were  any  Russian 
intrigues  in  Cabul.  This  allegation  was 
not  mooted  until  several  years  after- 
ward. On  the  22ud  January,  1875,  Lord 
Salisbury,  without  having  previously  con- 
sulted the  Government  of  India,  sent  to 
Lord  Xorthbrook  the  first  of  those  disas- 
trous despatches  whicli  directed  him  to 
enter  upon  the  policy  recommended  by  Sir 


I  Bartle  Frere,  and  to  compel  Shere  Ali  to 
receive  a  British  resident  at  Cabul.  The 
Viceroy,  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of 
his  Council,  containing  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  Sir  William  i\Iuir,  and  other 
men  of  the  highest  authority,  including 
the  Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  it.  The  Indian  Secre- 
tary, however,  was  not  to  be  turned  from 
his  purpose.  He  instructed  Lord  Xorth- 
brook  to  find  an  '  opportunity  and  a  pretext 
for  sending  a  mission  to  Cabul,'  and  to  put 
forward  some  '  ostensible '  plea,  keeping  the 
real  object  concealed.  The  Viceroy  and 
the  Council  not  only  warned  Lord  Salisbury 
of  the  danger  of  this  step,  but  objected  to 
the  dissimulation  which  he  enjoined,  and 
strongly  recommended  that  the  truth 
should  be  spoken,  '  and  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  mission  should  be  frankly 
and  fully  stated  to  the  Ameer.'  For  a 
whole  year  the  Governor-General  and  his 
Council  managed  to  fight  off  Lord  Salis- 
bury's proposals  by  argument  and  by  pleas 
for  delay,  till  at  last,  when  the  instructions 
became  peremptory.  Lord  Northbrook  re- 
signed his  office  rather  than  carry  out 
measures  of  which  he  strongly  disapproved. 
Lord  Lytton  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post,  and  his  first  practical  step  (Janu- 
ary, 1877)  was  the  occupation  of  Quetta, 
an  advanced  post  250  miles  beyond  its 
nearest  supports.  Considerable  forces  and 
supplies  were  collected  at  Eawul  Pindee, 
as  if  in  view  of  a  campaign  in  Central 
Asia ;  a  bridge  was  also  projected  over  the 
Indus  at  Attock.  These  movements  were 
naturally  regarded  with  ajjprehension  by 
Shere  Ali,  and  he  was  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  an  attack  on  his  own  dominions 
was  contemplated  by  the  Viceroy.  Shortly 
before  this  time  Lord  Lytton  reported  that 
there  were  two  Eussian  agents  in  Cabul,  in 
violation  of  the  understanding  between  the 
two  courts.  A  remonstrance  against  this 
proceeding  was  made  by  the  British  am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  but  Prince 
Gortschakoff  affirmed  that  no  communica- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  Ameer  beyond 
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those  of  simple  coiirtesy.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, it  is  certain  that  after  our  ileet  had 
entered  the  Dardanelles,  and  troops  had 
been  brought  from  India  to  Malta,  Eussia 
resolved  to  make  a  diversion  in  Asia,  and 
made  preparations  for  an  advance  upon  the 
Oxus,  which,  however,  were  immediately 
stopped  when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was 
signed. 

Before  the  Treaty  was  concluded  a 
Prussian  mission  was  sent  to  Cabul,  which 
the  Ameer  affirmed  he  had  been  forced  to 
receive.  On  this  Lord  Lytton  made  an 
immediate  demand  that  the  Ameer  should 
receive  a  British  mission,  to  be  headed  by 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain.  No  reply  being 
received  to  this  demand  the  mission  was 
nevertheless  despatched.  It  was  accom- 
jjanied  by  an  escort  of  1000  men  :  'too  large 
for  a  mission,'  said  Lord  Carnarvon, '  and  too 
small  for  an  army.'  It  was  sufficiently 
large,  however,  to  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Afghans,  not  without  good  reason,  that 
the  mission  was  intended  to  be  permanent. 
It  started  from  Peshawur  on  September  21, 
18V8,  but  was  stopped  at  Ali-Musjid,  on 
the  frontier,  by  the  officer  in  connnand,  who 
refused  to  allow  it  to  pass  until  he  had  been 
authorized  to  do  so  by  Shere  Ali.  This 
incident  was  represented  as  having  been 
a  gross  allront  ofl'ered  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  must  be  avenged  by  war,  though 
it  was  admitted  by  the  heads  of  the  mission 
themselves  that  the  utmost  possible  courtesy 
M-as  .shown  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer's  officer. 

Next  came  the  '  Peshawur  Conference' 
between  Nur  Mohammed,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Ameer,  and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  the 
agent  of  Lord  Lytton.  But  the  negotiations 
came  at  once  to  a  dead-lock,  as  Sir  Lewis 
admits,  because  on  the  British  side  a  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  the  Ameer's  com- 
plaints against  us  could  not  be  agreed  to, 
and  on  the  Afghan  side  because  Shere  Ali's 
representative  would  not  listen  to  our  pre- 
liminary condition  for  future  fiieiidship — 
the  presence  of  a  British  ollicial  at  the 
Cabul  court: — 


'  It  is  difficult  (n-en  now,  at  this  distance  ot 
time,'  says  Mr.  Boswortli  Smith,  the  biographer 
of  Lord  Lawrence,  '  to  road  unmoved  the  earnest 
appeals  of  the  Ameer  to  the  f;iith  of  treaties  and 
to  the  promises  and  untarnished  honour  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  Lord  Mayo,  and  Lord  Northbrook  ; 
finally  the  piteous  cry  for  mercy  when  this  appeal 
to  justice  was  unavailing,  in  order  to  ward  oft 
that  which  Lord  Lytton  laid  down  as  a  sine  quel 
non  of  any  further  negotiations — the  residence  of 
British  officers  in  Afghanistan.  "  Matters,"  said 
the  Afghan  envoy,  "  have  now  come  to  a  crisis, 
and  the  situation  is  a  grave  one.  This  is  the  last 
opportuuity  for  a  settlement,  and  God  only  knows 
the  future.  .  .  .  The  British  nation  is  great 
and  powerful,  and  the  Afghan  people  cannot  resist 
its  power ;  but  the  peoi>le  are  self-willed  and 
independent,  and  prize  their  homes  above  their 
lives.  .  .  .  You  must  not  impose  upon  us  a 
burden  -which  we  cannot  boar;  if  you  overload  us 
the  responsibility  rests  with  you."  When  asked 
what  the  burden  to  which  he  alluded  was,  he  at 
once  replied,  "  The  residence  of  British  officers  on 
the  frontie>-s  of  Afghanistan.  .  .  .  The  people  of 
Afghanistan  have  a  dread  of  this  iiroposal,  and  it 
is  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  and  deeply  rooted 
in  their  hearts,  that  if  Englishmen  or  other  Euro- 
peans once  .set  foot  in  their  country,  it  will  sooner 
or  later  pass  out  of  their  hands. '  On  this  point 
the  representative  of  the  Ameer  was  immovable, 
emphatically  declaring  that  he  could  not  bo 
responsible  for  tlie  safety  of  British  residents  at 
his  court.  Lord  Lytton,  finding  that  his  threats 
to  "  wipe  Afghanistan  altogether  out  of  the  map  " 
in  concert  with  Russia,  and  his  comparison  of 
the  country  to  "a  pipkin  between  two  iron 
pots,"  had  produced  no  effect,  abruptly  broke  off 
the  conference.*  He  repudiated  all  liabUitics 
of  the  British  Government  to  the  Ameer,  and 
shortly  after  withdrew  his  native  envoy  alto- 
gether from  Cabul' 

'  If  Russia  sent  a  mission  to  Cabul  why  had  we 
not  called  Russia  to  account?'  asked  Mr.  Gladstone. 
'If  an  ofl'enco  has  been  committed,  I  want  to  know 
whose  has  been  the  greater  share  of  that  offence  ? 
The  Anie3r  w-as  under  no  covenant  that  he  was 
not  to  receive  a  Russian  ndssion  ;  we  were  under 
a  covenant  with  him  not  to  force  on  him  a  British 
mission.  He  was  under  no  covenant  not  to 
receive  a  Russian  mission  ;  Russia  was  under  a 
covenant  with  us  to  exorcise  no  influence  in 
Afghanistan.  If  there  was  an  offence  whose  was 
the  ofi'ence  ?    The  ott'ence,  if  any,  was  committed 

*  It  was  known  to  the  Viceroy  that  the  Ameer,  after 
tlie  sudden  death  of  his  minister,  in  his  ten-or  and 
despair,  was  sending  a  new  envoy  to  concede  .all  Lord 
Lytton's  demands  rather  than  quarrel  with  tlie  British 
(lovernnient,  and  with  tliat  fact  in  view  the  confer- 
ence was  close<l. 
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by  the  great  anil  powerful  Emperor  of  the  IS'orth, 
with  his  eighty  millions  of  people,  with  his  million 
and  a  half  of  soliliers,  and  fresh  from  his  recent 
victories,  and  not  by  the  poor  treniblius,',  shudder- 
ing Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  with  liis  few  troops, 
over  which  he  exercises  a  precarious  rule.  But 
now,  having  received  from  the  Czar  of  Russia  tlie 
greater  offence,  we  sing  small  to  Russia  and  ask 
about  her  mission  ;  and  when  she  says  it  is  only  a 
mission  of  courtesy  we  seemingly  rest  content,  but 
we  march  our  thousands  into  Afghanistan.' 

On  the  loth  of  June,  1877,  in  answer  to 
questious  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in 
the  House  of  Lord.?,  the  Secretary  for  India 
affirmed  tliat  the  conference  at  Peshawur 
had  been  arranged  at  the  Ameer's  own 
request;  that  there  had  been  no  attemiJt 
to  force  a  British  envoy  on  the  Ameer  at 
Cabul ;  that  there  had  been  no  change  in 
our  policy  towards  Afghanistan  ;  and  that 
our  relations  with  Shere  All  had  undergone 
no  material  alteration  since  the  preceding 
year.  When  the  publication  of  tlie  papers 
connected  with  this  wretched  aflair  showed 
that  these  statements  were  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts  of  the  case,  Lord 
Salisbury  pleaded  that  to  liave  told  the 
truth  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  duke 
M'ould  have  been  premature,  and  might 
have  proved  injurious  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government. 

At  this  critical  moment  Lord  Lawrence, 
the  venerable  e.\-Viceroy  of  India,  raised 
his  voice  to  w-arn  his  countrymen  against 
the  wicked  and  dangerous  course  which  the 
Government  was  pursuing: — 

'  What  are  we  to  gain,'  ho  asked,  '  by  going  to 
war  with  the  Ameer  1  Can  we  dethrone  him 
without  turning  the  mass  of  his  countrymen 
against  us  >  Can  we  follow  the  policy  of  1838-39 
without  in  all  probability  incurring  similar  re- 
sults ?  If  we  succeed  in  driving  Shere  Ali  out  of 
Cabul,  whom  can  we  put  in  his  place  '.  And  how 
are  we  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  our  creature 
on  the  throne  except  by  occupying  the  country  ] 
And  when  is  such  an  occujiation  to  terminate  ?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  can  clear  tlie  defiles  and 
valleys  of  Afghanistan  from  end  to  end  of  tlieir 
defenders,  and  that  no  force  of  Afghans  could 
stand  against  our  troops  when  properly  brought 
to  bear  against  them.  The  coimtry,  however, 
consists  of  mountain  ranges  for   the   most  part 


broken  up  into  rugged  and  difficult  plateaus,  where 
brave  men  standing  on  the  defensive  have  con- 
siderable advantages;  and  when  we  force  such 
positions  we  cannot  continue  to  hold  them.  The 
cost  of  invading  such  a  country  will  prove  very 
great,  and  the  means  for  doing  so  must  be  drawn 
from  elsewhere.  Tlie  country  held  by  the  Ameer 
can  afibrd  neither  the  money  nor  the  transport, 
nor  even  the  subsistence  in  adequate  quantity  for 
tiie  support  of  the  invading  army.  It  is  imposs- 
ible to  foresee  the  end  of  sucli  a  war,  and  in  the 
meantime  its  prosecution  would  utterly  ruin  the 
finances  of  India. 

'  Such  are  the  political  and  military  considera- 
tions which  lead  me  to  raise  my  voice  against  the 
jiresent  policy  towards  Ameer  Shere  Ali.  Are  not 
moral  considerations  also  very  strong  against  such 
a  war  ?  Have  not  the  Afghans  a  right  to  resist 
our  forcing  a  mission  on  them,  bearing  in  mind  to 
what  such  missions  often  lead,  and  what  Burnes' 
mission  in  183G  did  actually  bring  ujjon  them  ?' 

This  noble  appeal  to  the  conscience  and 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Lord  Grey,  and  other  eminent 
men,  who  had  always  'put  principle  above 
party,  and  morality  above  expediency.'  But 
the  Ministry  were  obstinately  bent  on  pur- 
suing their  '  imperial  policy,'  and  a  decided 
majority  of  the  English  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  gave  them  cordial 
support.  In  consequence  of  the  evasive 
replies  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  ques- 
tious put  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Parlia- 
ment was  allowed  to  adjourn  without  any 
discussion  on  the  subject.  The  Governmcut 
were  in  consequence  left  at  liberty,  without 
check  or  hindrance,  to  follow  their  own 
devices,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
approval  of  most  of  the  metropolitan  jour- 
nals and  the  applause  of  their  jiarty  to  per- 
severe in  the  unjust  and  impolitic  course  on 
which  they  had  entered.  On  the  9th  of 
jSTovember  the  I'rime  Minister  startled  his 
own  colleagues  and  party,  as  well  as  the 
public,  by  the  announcement  that  the  war 
which  was  about  to  commence  was  under- 
taken, '  not  to  punish  the  Ameer  for  his 
reception  of  the  Ilussian  and  his  refusal  to 
receive  an  English  mission,  but  for  a  recti- 
fication of  boundary — for  the  substitution 
of  a  scientific   for  a   hap-hazard  froutiev.' 
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Lord  Beaconsfield's  conclusion,  therefore, 
was  that  a  new  frontier  being  in  his  judg- 
ment required,  he  was  entitled  to  take  it  by 
force  at  once,  without  the  sliglitest  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  Ameer  or  of  the  people 
of  Afghanistan. 

This  coveted  '  scientific  frontier '  was 
speedily  shown  to  be  impracticable.  Lord 
Northbrook  had  pointed  out  that  '  our 
present  frontier  is  unassailable  for  jmr- 
poses  of  defence,  and  to  advance  it  further 
into  Afghanistan  would  be  most  unwise.' 
Lord  Lawrence  had  declared  that  by 
nature  our  present  frontier  is  remarkably 
strong,  and  if  necessary  could  be  strength- 
ened at  a  moderate  cost  when  compared  with 
what  a  new  frontier  in  an  advanced  position 
would  certainly  require.  But  all  was  in  vain. 

The  Government,  however,  persisted  in 
the  course  which  they  had  chosen,  and 
they  issued  an  Ultimatum  which  contained, 
according  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  four  de- 
liberately false  statements.  '  I  confess,'  he 
said,  'I  cannot  write  these  sentences  with- 
out emotion.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
record  of  sayings  and  doings  which  cast  an 
indelible  disgrace  upon  our  country.'  The 
answer  to  this  Ultimatum  by  the  Ameer 
was  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  was  at 
first  most  untruly  affirmed  to  have  been 
insulting.  The  poor  chief,  on  the  con- 
trary, wrote  in  humble  and  piteous  terms 
complaining  of  the  '  harsh  expressions  and 
hard  words,  reijugnant  to  courtesy  and 
politeness,'  wjiich  had  been  addressed  to 
him.  In  his  afflicted  position  (his  favourite 
son  Abdoolah  having  just  died)  '  patience 
and  silence  would  have  been  specially  be- 
coming.' He  contended  that  his  officials 
had  shown  no  enmity  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, but  if  any  Tower,  '  without  cause 
or  reason,  shows  enmity  towards  this 
Government,  the  matter  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  (Jod  and  to  His  will.'  A  decla- 
ration of  war  innnediately  followed  the 
receipt  of  tliis  reply. 

A  vigorous  effort  was  made  at  tlie  last 
hour  by  the  friends  of  justice  and  peace  to 
avert  a  war  which  was  as  unjust  in  its  origin 


as  it  proved  to  be  disastrous  in  its  results. 
A  committee  was  formed,  composed  of  men 
of  all  political  parties,  and  especially  of 
men  '  who  were  strong  in  their  Lidian  ex- 
perience and  reputation,'  whose  chief  object 
was  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Government  to  postpone  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  till  the  papers  on 
the  subject  had  been  made  public,  and  till 
the  Ameer  should  have  liad  one  chance 
more  of  making  an  explanation  of  liis  views 
and  objects.  Lord  Lawrence  was  eliairman 
of  the  committee,  and  on  the  16th  of 
November  he  wrote  Lord  Beaconsfield  ask- 
ing him  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the 
earliest  possible  day.  But  the  Premier 
curtly  declined  tlie  interview.  Parliament 
met  early  in  December  to  consider  the 
question,  but  it  was  too  late :  hostilities 
had  alreaily  commenced,  and  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  had  been  entered  on. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
matters  imagined  that  the  advance  of  the 
British  army  into  Afghanistan  would  meet 
witli  any  formidable  military  resistance. 
As  it  turned  out  the  resistance  of  the 
Afiihans    was    even  less    than    had    been 

O 

anticipated.  They  made  no  resolute  at- 
tempt to  hold  their  ground.  L)ifficulties 
of  transport  were  of  course  very  consid- 
erable; the  camels  died  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  the  mountain  passes,  to  which 
they  -were  ill-adapted ;  the  troops  suffered 
great  privations,  and  the  liillnien  threat- 
ened tiieir  lines  of  connnunication  both 
for  troops  and  supplies,  and  cut  off'  their 
convoys.  The  invading  army,  under  (Jeueral 
Sir  .Samuel  llrowne,  advanced  through  the 
Khyber  Pass.  CJeneral  Poberts,  after  a 
sharp  contest  at  the  '  I'eiwar  Crest'  with 
the  Afghans,  who  fought  with  great  bravery, 
forced  his  way  through  the  narrow  gorge 
called  the  Shaturgardan,  13,000  feet  high, 
the  possession  of  which  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  passes  between  Khurum 
and  Cabul.  The  division  under  Generals 
Biddulph  and  Stewart  marched  through 
the  Bolau  Pass,  and  early  in  January,  187!', 
took    possession    of    Gandahar   witli   little 
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more  thau  a  show  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Afghans ;  but  the  forces  under  Sir 
Samuel  Browne  halted  at  Jellalabad,  and 
the  division  commanded  by  General  Eoberts 
delayed  in  the  meantime  their  advance 
beyond  the  Shaturgardan. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  Ameer,  overwlielmed 
by  the  perplexities  and  perils  of  his  posi- 
tion, relapsed  into  the  state  of  gloomy  in- 
action which  at  previous  critical  junctures 
had  oppressed  him.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
fell  away  from  him  in  the  day  of  his  ad- 
versity, and  those  who  remained  with  him 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  further  resist- 
ance was  hopeless.  He  therefore  quitted 
Cabul  in  company  with  the  members  of  the 
Eussian  mission,  who  had  remained  there 
until  this  time.  His  object  was  to  go  to 
Tashkend  to  see  General  Kauffmann,  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  cross  the  frontier. 
From  IMazar-a-Sherif,  near  Balkh,  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Eussian  Governor- 
General,  but  he  was  informed  that  the 
Czar  declined  to  interfere  in  the  afi'airs  of 
Afghanistan.  ^Yor^  out  with  hardships 
and  disappointments,  Shere  Ali  died  on  the 
21st  of  February.  (])n  leaving  Cabul  he 
had  released  his  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  from 
the  confinement  in  which  he  had  kept  him 
for  years,  and  appointed  him  to  act  as 
regent  in  his  name.  The  day  before  his 
father's  death  Yakoob  made  overtures  for 
peace,  and  after  some  preliminary  negotia- 
tions, which  were  protracted  for  several 
weeks,  Yakoob,  on  the  8th  of  ^lay,  came  in 
person  to  the  British  camp,  which  had 
been  advanced  from  Jellalabad  to  Gunda- 
muk.  He  was  received  with  great  cere- 
monial as  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  but 
though  his  succession  was  acknowledged  by 
his  father's  ministers  and  the  chiefs  by 
whom  he  was  for  the  moment  surrounded, 
his  position  was  anything  but  secure. 
Badakshan  was  in  open  revolt,  Ayoob  Khan, 
ITakoob's  brother,  was  Governor  of  Herat, 
and  his  allegiance  was  doubtful.  "Wall 
IMahomed,  half-brother  of  Shere  Ali,  was  a 
claimant  for  the  office  of  Ameer,  and  Ab- 
durahman,  the  late  Ameer's  old  rival,  was 


a  refugee  in  Turkestan,  and  was  ready  at 
any  momeut  to  cross  the  frontier  and  renew 
his  claims.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
evidently  of  great  importance  to  Yakoob 
to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Britisli 
Government,  which  was  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  ample  material  assistance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Indian  authorities  were 
anxious  to  find  a  chief  with  whom  they 
could  conclude  a  treaty  which  would  secure 
them  predominant  authority  in  Afghanis- 
tan, aud  Yakoob  lay  readiest  to  their  hand. 

The  new  Ameer  consented  without  hesita- 
tion to  place  his  foreign  relations  and  policy 
under  Britisli  control.  A  definite  treaty 
was  signed  at  Gundamuk  on  the  26th  of 
May,  conceding  all  the  demands  made  by 
Lord  Lytton.  The  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Ameer  were  to  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  British  advice,  and  he  was  in  turn  to 
be  supported  by  the  British  Government 
against  foreign  aggression.  A  British  re- 
sident, accompanied  by  a  proper  escort,  was 
to  be  stationed  at  Cabul,  with  authority  to 
send  British  agents  to  the  Afghan  frontier 
on  special  occasions.  The  Khoorum,  Pi-sli- 
een,  and  Sibu  valleys  were  assigned  to  the 
British  Government,  who  were  also  to  have 
complete  control  of  the  Khyber  and  Michni 
Passes,  as  well  as  of  the  relations  with 
the  independent  frontier  tribes  in  whose 
territories  these  passes  are  situated.  In 
return  for  these  concessions  the  Ameer  was 
to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  £60,000, 
contingent  on  his  strict  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty.  The  '  scientific  frontier,'  on  which 
so  much  stress  had  been  laid,  was  to  be 
settled  in  a  supplementary  paper,  which 
was  to  define  its  precise  line  and  extent. 
The  objects  of  the  war  had  thus  been 
secured  on  paper,  but  the  penalty  of  these 
ill-starred  and  wicked  proceedings  was 
speedily  exacted. 

The  news  of  the  triumphant  result  of  the 
Ministerial  policy  was  received  with  loud 
rejoicings  by  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  multitude  with  whom  success 
overrides  all  moral  principles.  The  result, 
it  was  exultingly  proclaimed,  had  jDroved 
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that  Lord  Lawrence  and  the  other  eminent 
authorities  who  had  disapproved  of  the 
aggression  in  Afghanistan  were  wrong  both 
in  their  premises  and  their  coucUisions. 
The  great  statesman,  however,  was  in  no 
way  shaken  in  his  views  by  tlie  temporary 
success  of  the  attack  on  Shere  Ali.  '  I 
fear,'  he  said,  '  it  can  end  in  notliing  but 
evil  to  us.'  And  when  he  heard  that  by 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Gun- 
daniuk  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  should  re- 
main with  his  escort  at  Cabul,  '  they  will 
be  all  murdered,'  he  exclaimed,  'every  one 
of  them.'  Lord  Lawrence  and  the  otiier 
opponents  urged  that  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  position  the  Government  intended 
to  assume  in  Afghanistan  would  begin  pre- 
cisely when  the  military  difliculties  were 
past.  The  prediction  was  speedily  and 
tlioroughly  verified,  and  the  tragic  accounts 
of  Xovember,  18-41,  were  enacted  over  again 
in  Cabul  in  September,  1879.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  the  lesson  which 
these  events  taught  should  have  been  for- 
gotten or  despised  by  our  Government,  and 
that  the  very  same  mistakes  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  Lritish  envoys  despatched  to 
the  Cabul  court  by  Lord  Auckland  should 
have  been  repeated  M'ith  the  same  result  by 
Lord  Lytton,  and  that  what  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  called  the  lesson  on  foreign  policy 
impressed  on  the  Anglo-Indian  mind  by 
that  solitary  horseman  who,  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1842,  staggered  half  uncon- 
scious into  the  gate  of  Jellalabad,  should 
have  been  forgotten. 

Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  who  was  selected 
to  occupy  the  perilous  position  of  British 
Envoy  at  Cabul,  was  an  oflicer  of  extraor- 
dinary merit.  It  is  said  by  one  who  knew 
him  well  that  'he  had  acquired  a  complete 
kuowledge  of  the  native  character.  His 
name  and  influence  were  known  and  felt 
on  the  whole  north-west  frontier.  In 
spirit  and  gallantry  he  stood  in  the  first 
rank.  He  had  shown  skill  and  prudence 
in  negotiation,'  and  though  well  aware  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed 
from    IMohammedan   bigotry    and    Afghan 


jealousy  of  foreigners,  he  hoped  that  by  his 
good-will  and  personal  influence  he  might 
become  '  as  safe  among  Pathans  at  Cabul  as 
among  Pathans  at  Peshawur.'  Associated 
with  him  as  his  secretary  was  ]\Ir.  Jenkins, 
a  young  Scotsman  who  had  already  given 
marks  of  the  highest  promise  in  the  Indian 
service,  Dr.  Kelly  as  surgeon,  and  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  of  the  Guides,  who  commanded 
the  escort,  consisting  of  twenty-si.x  troopers 
and  fifty  infantry.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  of  the  army,  and  had  just 
gained  the  Victoria  Cross  for  the  extraordi- 
nary valour  displayed  by  him  in  the  action 
in  which  Major  Wigram  Battye  was  killed. 

The  Envoy  was  honourably  conducted 
through  the  Ameer's  dominions  from  Ali 
Khal,  and  was  received  at  Cabul  with  appa- 
rent respect  by  the  people — with  cordiality 
by  the  AiBcer.  It  is  impossible  to  .speak 
with  certainty  of  the  events  which  followed 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  there 
appears  to  have  Ijeeu  some  symptoms  of 
estrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer,  and 
various  indications  of  a  hostile  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  and  people, 
though  no  aj^prehensions  of  danger  seem  to 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Envoy  and 
his  three  British  associates. 

It  speedily  appeared  that  the  Ameer 
was  not  the  master  of  his  own  troops,  of 
his  own  capital,  of  his  own  palace.  On 
the  3rd  of  September  a  military  revolt 
broke  out,  on  the  ground  of  arrears  of 
pay,  which  instantly  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  an  attack  on  the  British  Resi- 
dency, situated  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  or 
citadel  of  Cabul.  The  defences  were  un- 
fortunately ruinous,  and  the  handful  of 
the  Guides  were  unable  to  hold  the  place 
against  the  mutinous  soldiery,  aided  by  the 
mob  of  the  city  incited  by  hatred  of  the 
stranger  and  the  infidel.  Driven  from  point 
to  point  of  the  indefensible  fortress,  the 
gallant  Guides,  led  by  the  Envoy  and  his 
brother  officers,  made  charge  after  charge 
and  drove  back  their  assailants,  who,  how- 
ever, only  returned  in  increasing  num- 
bers.   Their  leaders  fell  first,  but  the  native 
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officers  and  tlie  men  continued  the  desperate 
contest.  The  assailants  at  last  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  the  building,  and  then  the 
defenders,  rushing  out,  perished  fighting  to 
a  man.  A  few  troopers  and  servants  of  the 
Embassy,  who  happened  to  be  absent  at 
the  time  of  the  attack,  alone  escaped.  Be- 
fore they  were  pushed  to  e-\tremities  several 
messages  were  sent  to  the  Ameef,  who  pro- 
mised that  he  would  send  help,  but  none 
came.  He  alleged  iu  his  letter  to  the  Vice- 
roy that  he  had  sent  ilollahs  with  the 
Koran  to  the  mutineers  to  restrain  them, 
and  had  afterwards  sent  his  sou  and  com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  same  purpose.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  was  help- 
less from  terror,  or  was  himself  surrounded 
by  the  mutinous  soldiery,  or  was  inactive 
from  treachery;  he  unrpiestionably  failed 
in  the  courage  and  resolution  he  ought 
to  have  shown  in  defence  of  the  British 
Envoy,  actually  within  the  shelter  of  his 
own  palace.  One  tiling  this  tragical  event 
demonstrated,  that  the  reluctance  of  Shere 
Ali  to  receive  British  residents  in  the 
interior  of  his  dominions,  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  iusure  the  safety  of  their 
lives  and  property,  was  not  unreasonable 
or  insincere. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  outrage  on  the 
Besidency  and  the  murder  of  our  Envoy 
reached  Calcutta  the  Viceroy  resolved  to 
take  summary  vengeance  for  the  crime,  and 
troops  were  despatched  to  Afghanistan  with 
all  possible  expedition.  As  usual,  however, 
there  ■\\'as  a  great  deficiency  of  transport 
and  supplies.  General  Baker's  brigade, 
advancing  by  the  Shaturgardan,  occupied 
Kushi  on  the  24th  of  September.  The 
Ameer,  who  had  written  to  the  Viceroy 
bewailing  his  helplessness,  presented  him- 
self almost  as  a  fugitive  in  General  Baker's 
camp  ou  the  27th.  With  him  came  his 
father-in-law,  his  leading  ministers,  and 
Padishah  Khan,  the  most  influential  of  the 
Ghilzie  chiefs.  Next  day  General  Roberts, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  fight  his  way 
through  hostile  tribes,  arrived,  and  received 
the  Ameer  at  a  durbar  with  royal  honours. 


The  British  General  acted  on  the  convenient 
theory  that  he  had  come  merely  to  luain- 
tain  the  authority  of  the  Ameer  against 
rebels  and  mutinous  soldiers,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  warning  all  persons  of  the 
penalties  of  resistance  to  their  lawful 
sovereign.  ilarching  towards  Cabul,  the 
British  forces  encountered,  on  October  5,  a 
large  body  of  the  Afghans  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  a  place  called  Charasiab,  and  after 
a  stubborn  conflict  put  them  to  flight,  leav- 
ing many  guns  and  arms  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  hosts  of  Ghilzies  and  other 
hillmen  who  had  hung  round  the  rear  and 
flanks  of  our  army  were  for  the  time  dis- 
persed, but  as  General  Eoberts  said,  'the 
whole  country  was  seething.'  He  made  his 
formal  entry  into  Cabul  on  the  12th  of 
October,  without  any  apparent  cordiality 
on  one  side  or  ill-will  on  the  other. 

Before  the  entrance  of  our  troops  into 
the  capital  the  puppet  ruler  whom  our 
Government  had  set  up  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. He  was  weary,  he  said,  of  the  task 
of  ruling  such  subjects  as  the  Afghans  had 
proved.  His  resignation  was  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  having 
arisen  the  Viceroy  directed  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  India.  His  father-in-law  and 
others  of  his  influential  advisers  were  also 
sent  out  of  the  country.  Two  commis- 
sions were  appointed,  one  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  attack  on  the 
Residency,  the  other  to  try  prisoners  ac- 
cused of  taking  part  in  it,  or  of  opposing 
the  advance  of  the  British  troops.  As 
might  have  been  expected  great  difficulty 
was  found  in  obtaining  trustworthy  evi- 
dence respecting  the  massacre,  and  though 
several  persons  were  convicted  of  direct 
participation  in  it  and  were  publicly  hanged, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  tlie 
real  criminals  had  fled  from  the  city  before 
the  arrival  of  our  troops. 

Xo  blame  could  be  attached  to  the 
British  authorities  in  inflicting  merited 
punishment  on  the  murderers  of  our  En- 
voy and  his  attendants,  but  the  case  was 
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very  different  wlieu  they  proceeded  to 
treat  tlie  Afghan  people,  not  as  enemies  to 
be  subdued  and  compelled  to  submit  to  our 
arms,  but  as  traitors  to  be  treated  with  the 
penalties  of  treason.  It  was  stated  in  a 
telegram  from  Lord  Lytton  to  the  Indian 
Office,  of  date  October  18,  that  as  'the 
inhabitants  have  pertinaciously  opposed 
the  advance  of  our  troops  after  warning 
the)/  have  become  rebels;  that  Cabul  and  the 
surrounding  country  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  will  be  placed  under  martial  law ; 
that  rewards  are  offered  for  any  person 
concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  Embassy, 
or  for  information  leading  to  captures ; 
that  similar  rewards  are  offered  for  any 
person  who  has  fought  against  the  British 
troops  since  3rd  September;  and  that  large 
rewards  are  offered  for  rebel  officers  of  the 
Afghan  army.'  A  proclamation  was  issued 
by  General  Koberts  declaring  that  'persons 
who  were  guilty  of  instigating  the  troops 
and  people  to  oppose  the  British  troops 
will  be  treated  without  mercy  as  rebels.' 
These  were  not  mere  empty  threats.  The 
most  stringent  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  the  correspondents  of  our  public 
journals.  Xo  letter  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  British  camp  without  being  subjected 
to  the  examination  of  certain  military  offi- 
cials, who  had  authority  to  strike  out  every 
statement  which  they  thought  it  inexpedient 
to  publish,  and  the  correspondent  of  the 
Sicmdeird  was  expelled  from  tlie  camp. 
Tiie  object  of  these  unprecedented  pre- 
cautions was  to  keep  the  public  at  home 
as  far  as  possible  in  ignorance  of  the 
blunders  committed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  war,  and 
of  the  system  of  terrorism  which  under 
their  orders  had  been  instituted  in  Afghan- 
istan. But  enough  transpired  even  from 
the  meagre  and  mutilated  reports  which 
alone  were  allowed  to  be  issued  respecting 
the  operations  of  our  troops,  to  show  that 
the  proclamations  w-ero  carried  out  with 
merciless  severity.  The  chief  Mollah  of 
Cabul  was  hanged,  it  was  said,  by  order  of 
the   Indian  Government  'for  preaching  a 
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religious  war,  and  giving  the  fanatics  the 
standard.'  The  Ivotwal  (the  chief  police 
magistrate)  of  Cabul  shared  the  fate  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  on  the  ground  '  that 
he  had  sent  out  a  proclamation  through  the 
city  calling  on  all  Mohammedans  to  fight 
at  Charasaib.'  Along  with  him,  besides 
the  Mollah,  two  generals  (one  of  royal 
blood)  and  a  Chowdikas  were  put  to  death. 
It  was  not  even  alleged  that  these  officials 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  murder  of  our 
Envoy.  The  sole  offence  laid  to  theii' 
charge  was  that  they  were  '  prominent  in 
inciting  and  organizing  the  resistance '  to 
the  British  forces.  Another  telegram  stated 
that  '  no  quarter  is  given  to  any  one  found 
firing  upon  us,  and  that  prisoners  taken  in 
fight  are  shot.'  In  short,  every  Afghan  who 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country 
against  a,  most  unjustifiable  and  wicked 
invasion  was  treated  as  a  rebel  and  a 
murderer,  and  even  those  who  sheltered 
the  disbanded  soldiers  in  the  day  of  their 
distress  were  treated  as  felons. 

An  expedition,  under  General  Baker,  was 
sent  out  in  Kovember,  after  the  British 
forces  were  in  possession  of  Cabul,  to  hunt 
out  these  fugitives  from  the  villages  in 
wiiicli  they  had  found  refuge.  A  village 
named  Indikee  was  surrounded,  and  the 
headmen  were  ordered  by  the  general, 
under  pain  of  death  and  the  burning  of 
their  dwellings,  to  deliver  up  the  hidden 
soldiers,  and  only  five  minutes'  grace  was 
allowed  them.  But  the  Afghan  warriors 
saved  their  hosts  the  dreadful  alternative, 
and  came  forward  at  ouce  and  answered  to 
their  names  on  the  roll-call  of  their  regi- 
ment, which  was  in  the  hands  of  Baker. 
With  an  insensibility  to  the  generous  self- 
devotion  of  these  men  which  is  most 
shocking,  they  were  ignominiously  hanged 
as  if  they  had  been  the  vilest  criminals, 
and  a  ruinous  fine  of  20,000  lbs.  of  grain 
and  GOO  loads  of  chopped  straw  for  forage 
was  extracted  from  the  villagers  under  the 
threat  of  burning  their  dwellings  to  the 
ground.  Other  villages  were  treated  in  the 
same  barbarous  manner,  and  altogether 
37 
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General  Baker  in  the  coni'se  of  a  Imnt  of 
three  or  four  days  captured  eighty-nine 
M'earied  and  wounded  Afghans,  of  whom 
he  executed  forty-nine*  The  only  regret 
expressed  by  the  perpetrators  of  these 
barbarous  deeds  was  that  the  men  thus 
mercilessly  put  to  death  were  private  sol- 
diers, and  that  their  generals,  Karbel  Khan, 
Nek  Mahomed,  and  Mahomed  Jan,  ior 
whose  capture  large  rewards  had  been 
offered,  had  made  their  escape. 

Another  expedition,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Tytler,  destroyed  no  less  than  twelve 
large  villages  stored  ^vitli  grain,  leaving  the 
helpless  women  and  children  in  the  depth 
of  an  Afghan  winter  to  jierish  of  hunger 
and  cold.  It  need  excite  no  surprise  that 
such  atrocities  created  a  Inirning  tlurst  for 
revenge  among  all  the  Afghan  tribes,  that 
the  whole  country  rose  in  arms  against  its 
barbarous  invaders,  and  that  the  immediate 
result  was  to  place  our  troops  in  a  position 
of  imminent  peril,  iu  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  their  lives  and  not  for 
conquest.  It  may  well  be  asked  on  wdiat 
grounds  did  the  Indian  Viceroy  and  his 
Council  order  these  Afghan  .soldiers  to 
be  put  to  death  in  cold  blood?  to  what 
Government  had  they  been  traitors  ? 
against  what  sovereign  had  they  rebelled  ? 
It  could  not  he  alleged  that  because  they 
fought  against  the  British  troops  who  in- 
vaded their  country  they  were  therefore 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  rebels,  for 
our  Government  had  never  claimed  any 
right  of  sovereignty  over  Afghanistan. 
"With  almost  as  little  reason  could  they  be 
accused  of  treason  against  Yakoob  Khan. 
It  suited  tlie  purpose  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  the  Indian  A'iceroy  to  recognize  him 
as  Ameer ;  but  he  was  not  the  nearest  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  Shere  Ali,  his  father, 
so  strongly  disapproved  of  his  claim  to  the 
succession  that  he  consigned  him  to  a  long 
and  apparently  hopeless  imprisonment.     A 

*  An  attemjit  was  m.ade  to  minimize  these  atrocities 
after  the  public  indignation  was  aruusetl  against  them, 
but  the  proclamations  and  telegrams  speak  for  them- 
selves, to  say  nothing  of  the  mutilated  and  cooked 
letters  of  the  special  correspondents. 


considerable  number  of  the  chiefs  refused 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  his  pretensions, 
and  denounced  him  as  the  puppet  of  the 
British  Government,  and  as  a  coward  and 
a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  great  body 
of  the  Afghan  tribes,  in  fact,  from  the  first 
repudiated  his  claims  to  the  ameership, 
and  never  in  any  form  acknowledged  the 
treaty  which  our  Indian  Viceroy,  under 
the  dictation  of  the  Home  Government, 
wrung  from  the  pretender  whom  he  had 
placed  on  the  throne.  Yet  under  a  con- 
temjitible  quibble  the  (Joverument  in- 
structed fjjeir  ofticers  to  hang  as  traitors 
the  soldiers  who  never  owed  allegiance  to 
Yakoob  Klian,  and  who  simply  did  their 
duty  as  freemen  and  patriots  in  defending 
their  hearths  and  homes  against  invasion. 

This  conduct  must  be  regarded  as  still 
more  indefensible  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  tliere  is  good  reason 
to  believe  tliat  in  resisting  the  British 
troops  the  Afghan  chiefs  and  their  clans- 
men were  obeying  tlie  secret  orders  of  the 
Ameer  himself.  After  the  advance  of  the 
British  army  into  Afghanistan  he  abdicated 
the  sovereignty,  as  we  have  seen,  was  treated 
as  a  prisoner,  and  sent  out  of  the  country 
with  a  view  to  his  being  brought  to  trial  on 
the  charge  that  he  had  instigated  or  at  least 
connived  at  the  attack  on  the  Eesidency. 
In  these  circumstances  Lord  Ly tton  was  no 
more  entitled  to  say  as  he  did,  that  'the 
British  Government  could  justly  destroy 
Cabul,'  than  Bismarck  would  have  been 
warranted  to  say  that  tlie  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment could  justly  destroy  Paris;  and 
General  Pioberts  had  no  more  right  to  treat 
as  rebels  the  Afglian  soldiers  who  fought 
against  our  troops  at  Charasaib  in  defence 
of  their  capital  tlian  Von  Moltke  would 
have  had  to  hang  the  French  soldiers  wlio, 
after  Sedan,  fought  against  the  Prussians 
in  defence  of  Paris,  or  to  offer  rewards  for 
the  capture  of  their  officers,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  ignominiously  put  to  death. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  jMinisterial 
journals  had  the  effrontery  to  declare  that 
reliaiou  and  moralitv  have  notliing  to  do 
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with  the  policy  of  a  Governnient — tliat  tlie 
interest  of  our  owa  country  was  the  sole 
object  to  be  kept  iu  view  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Afghans,  whose  welfare  was  not  for 
an  instant  to  be  taken  into  account  by  our 
rulers  and  their  agents ;  and  that  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  our  Indian 
dominions  the  CTOvernment  was  entitled  to 
lay  waste  the  Afghan  territory,  to  expel  or 
imprison  its  rulers,  to  put  to  death  the 
inhabitants  who  resisted  our  authority, 
and  to  reduce  the  country  to  a  state  of 
complete  anarchy.  "When  such  cynically 
selfish  and  immoral  pleas  were  unblushingly 
promulgated  by  the  supporters  of  the  Min- 
istrj^  at  home,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  command- 
ers of  our  troops  carried  on  hostilities 
against  the  Af-ihau  tribes  in  a  manner 
which  violated  botli  the  recognized  laws  of 
war  and  the  comnion  dictates  of  humanity. 
The  cruelty  with  which  the  Afghan  sol- 
diers were  treated,  together  with  the  op- 
pressive requisitions  for  forage  and  the 
exactions  of  revenue,  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  headmen,  and  persistent 
attacks  were  made  upon  our  troops. 
Priests  and  patriots  were  busy  every- 
wdiere  preaching  the  duty  of  fighting  to 
the  death  against  the  infidel  and  the  for- 
eigner. At  Ghuznee,  to  ■which  the  Cabul 
soldiers  had  fled,  an  aged  MoUah  became 
the  prophet  of  a  holy  war,  and  insurgent 
bands  collected  in  great  numbers  in  the 
turbulent  province  of  Kohistan.  In  Maidan 
the  people  rose  and  murdered  the  Gov- 
ernor, a  son  of  Dost  IMohammed,  for  uo 
other  reason  than  that  he  was  appointed 
by  the  British  General. 

On  the  lOtli  of  December  a  serious 
conflict  took  place  between  our  troops 
and  a  large  body  of  Ghuznee  insurgents, 
who  fought  with  desperate  courage,  un- 
checked by  the  fire  of  our  artillery,  and 
twice  repulsed  a  cavalry  charge.  The  guns 
were  upset  in  the  water-cuts  and  aban- 
doned, though  ultimately  recovered,  and 
our  soldiers  were  compelled  to  retreat  in 
"reat  disorder.      Incessant  attacks  of  the 


same  kind  by  overwhelming  nundjers  of 
hillmen  were  made  upon  our  troops,  and 
\\'cre  repulsed  ^^■ith  difficulty  after  heavy 
losses.  In  the  end  General  Eoberts  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  all  his  men  from 
Cabul  to  the  fortified  encampment  of 
Sherpur,  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  till 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  the  attacks  of  the 
insurgents  on  his  position  were  renewed 
with  such  determined  resolution  and  per- 
severance that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
dislodge  them  from  the  surrounding  hills 
and  villages.  After  a  severe  struggle  he 
succeeded  in  driving  them  off  with  consider- 
able loss;  and  Mahomed  Jan  and  the  other 
leaders  fled  to  Ghuznee,  taking  with  them 
the  infant  son  of  Yakoob  Khan,  whom  he 
had  declared  Ameer.  General  Eoberts  then 
issued  a  proelamatiou,  granting  an  amnesty 
to  all  who  would  return  to  their  homes, 
with  the  exception  of  six  leaders  of  the 
revolt  against  Yakoob  Khan  and  the  mur- 
derers of  the  Governor  of  Maidan. 

Although  the  attack  upon  Sherpur  had  ' 
been  repulsed,  and  our  troops  for  the  pre- 
sent relieved  from  imminent  danger,  ven- 
geance was  still  sought  upon  the  Afghan 
tribes.  General  Baker  was  sent  towards 
Kohistan  with  a  force  of  aljout  2000  men  to 
'  punish'  the  tribes  in  that  district  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  attack  upon  our 
intrenched  camp.  General  Bright  was 
meanwhile  occupying  himself  iu  'punish- 
ing' the  tribesmen  who  had  interrupted 
General  Gough's  march  on  Jugdulluck  and 
Lataband  and  had  harassed  the  British 
outposts.  In  this  '  punitive  expedition,'  as 
it  was  termed,  he  'completely  surprised' 
their  villages,  and  of  course  treated  them 
after  tlie  examjile  set  by  General  Baker. 

The  unity  of  Afghanistan  seemed  now 
completely  broken  tip  by  our  wanton 
invasion.  Province  after  province  had 
broken  away.  The  most  important  strong- 
holds to  the  south  and  to  the  east  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  force.s,  and 
various  portions  in  other  quarters  were 
in   the    possession    of   chiefs   striving   for 
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independence.  One  section,  headed  by 
Mahomed  Jan,  declared  for  the  infant  son 
of  Yakoob  Khan,  and  was  supported  by  the 
patriotic  party  and  the  fanatical  iloham- 
niedans.  Abdurahman,  the  old  rival  of 
Shere  Ali,  was  once  more  in  the  field, 
while  the  Governor  of  Herat,  Ayoob  Khan, 
Yakoob's  brother,  was  preparing  to  assert 
his  own  claims.  The  British  Government 
let  it  be  understood  that  they  were  prepared 
to  recognize  as  Ameer  any  fit  and  friendly 
Sirdar  whom  the  representatives  of  the 
people  might  choose,  but  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  obtain  anything  like  unanimity 
in  the  choice  of  a  person  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.  About  tlie  end  of  ilarch  ]\Ir.  Lepell 
Griffin,  who  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Pun- 
jaub  Government,  arrived  at  Cabul,  and 
assumed  the  control  of  political  affairs.  He 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  informing  the 
Sirdars  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
divide  the  country  into  its  old  constituent 
provinces;  and  Shere  Ali,  cousin  of  the 
Ameer  of  the  same  name,  was  informed  by 
the  Viceroy  that  he  was  to  be  recognized  as 
tlie  independent  ruler  or  "\Vali  of  the  king- 
dom of  Caudahar.  A  British  resident  was 
of  course  to  be  appointed  to  his  court,  and 
a  British  force  was  to  be  stationed  at  Can- 
dahar  for  his  protection.  As  a  further 
indication  of  the  good-will  of  the  British 
Government,  he  was  told  that  a  battery  of 
smooth-bore  guns  was  on  its  way  to  him  as 
a  present.  Xegotiations  were  now  opened 
with  Abdurahman,  and  on  22nd  July  he 
was  recognized  as  Ameer  of  Xorthern 
Afghanistan.  He  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  fortifications  constructed  at  Cabul, 
Jellalabad,  and  other  strongholds.  A  large 
sum  of  money  was  given  him,  and  he  also 
obtained  all  the  captured  Afghan  guns  and 
stores  of  ammunition. 

The  troops  which  garrisoned  Candahar 
had  been  detained  on  service  since  they  had 
been  sent  up  to  Afghanistan  in  1878,  and 
were  now  impatient  to  leave  the  country. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  send  up  Bombay 
troops  to  relieve  these  Bengal  regiments, 
and   it   was   thought    desirable   that   they 


hould  proceed  to  India  by  Ghuznee  and 
Cabul,  instead  of  returning  by  Quetta  and 
the  Bolan  Pass.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  who  were  to  replace  them  at  Can- 
dahar, the  Bengal  force,  uumbei-ing  about 
6000  fighting  men,  started  in  three  divisions 
for  Ghnznee  under  General  Stewart.  At 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye  the  three  columns  united. 
Their  road  lay  through  a  dreary  and  desert 
country,  which  seemed  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  inhabitants.  At  a  place 
called  Ahmed  Kliel,  about  23  miles  south 
of  Ghuznee,  they  were  attacked  (19th  April) 
by  a  body  of  Afghans  consisting  of  15,000 
foot  and  1000  horsemen.  After  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  3000  of  the  assailants  are 
believed  to  have  fallen,  the  Afghans  were 
defeated  and  driven  off  The  loss  of  the 
British  forces  was  only  17  killed  and  124 
wounded,  and  next  day  their  advanced 
cavalry  entered  Ghuznee  without  opposition. 
After  a  short  halt  General  Stewart  started 
for  Cabul,  which  he  reached  in  safety, 
though  he  had  repeatedly  to  defend  him- 
self on  his  march  against  the  attacks  of  the 
hillmen,  who  hung  \ipon  his  flanks  and 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
harass  and  annoy  him. 

On  his  arrival  at  Cabul  General  Stewart, 
as  senior  officer,  took  over  the  command  from 
General  Eoberts.  At  this  juncture  the 
elections  at  home  having  gone  decidedly 
against  the  Government,  they  had  at  once 
resigned.  Lord  Hartington  was  appointed 
Indian  Secretarj',  and  Lord  Lytton  was  re- 
placed by  the  Marquis  of  Piipon.  The 
scheme  of  the  Conservative  ministry  was 
virtually  to  make  Candahar  a  protected 
state,  under  the  control  of  the  British  Vice- 
roy, and  to  allow  Cabul  and  Northern 
Afghanistan  to  be  governed  by  any  friendly 
Ameer  whom  the  chiefs  might  select. 
Communications  had  accordingly  been 
opened  with  Abdurahman  before  Lord 
Lytton  resigned  ofBce,  and  was  continued 
by  his  successor,  who  made  it  known  that 
our  main  object  was  to  effect  our  retreat 
peaceably  from  the  country,  but  that  it  was 
desirable  that  a  settled  Government  should 
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be  created.  The  new  ministry,  however, 
were  evidently  indisposed  to  retain  Canda- 
har  and  the  otlier  places  made  over  to  us 
by  the  treaty  of  Gundamuk,  or  to  take 
any  steps  which  would  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  permanent  garrison 
in  Afghanistan. 

Negotiations  were  still  continued  with 
Abdurahman,  though  he  was  well  known 
to  be  a  Paissian  pensioner,  and  at  last, 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  at  a  durbar  held 
at  Cabul,  Mr.  Griffin  announced  that  the 
British  Government  recognized  Abdurah- 
man as  Ameer  of  Northern  Afghanistan. 
He  frankly  stated  to  Mr.  Griffin  that  he 
did  not  desire  our  ostensible  support,  and 
that  the  presence  of  our  troops  would  only 
alienate  his  followers  and  M-eaken  his  au- 
thority. No  formal  engagement  was  entered 
into  with  him,  and  he  was  not  asked  to 
receive  a  British  resident,  but  he  was  as- 
sured that  if  he  conformed  to  the  advice 
of  the  British  Government  they  would,  if 
necessary,  defend  him  against  unprovoked 
aggression. 

Meanwhile  Ayoob  Khan,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  late  Shore  Ali,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  Governor  of  Herat,  now  began 
to  press  his  claims  to  the  ameersliip,  and 
advanced  towards  Fara  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-equipped  army.  The 
new  Viceroy,  who  appears  to  have  been 
imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  state  of 
matters,  was  of  opinion  that  Ayoob's  pass- 
age of  the  river  Helmund  would  endanger 
our  position  at  Candahar,  and  gave  orders 
that  it  should  be  prevented.  General  Bur- 
rows was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
2G00  men,  of  whom  only  407  were  European 
infantry  and  141  artillerymen,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  invader.  It  was  soon  re- 
ported that  the  tribesmen  were  flocking  in 
great  numbers  to  Ayoob  Khan's  standard. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Wall  of  Candahar 
mutinied  and  hastened  to  join  him,  and 
some  notables  who  had  been  long  be- 
lieved to  be  sincerely  loyal  disappeared 
secretly  from  Candahar  to  take  part  with 
the    invader.       In     these     circumstances 


General  Burrows  decided  to  retire  to  the 
village  of  Khushk-i-Xakhud,  44  miles  from 
Candahar,  thus  putting  a  desert  tract  of  30 
miles  between  him  and  the  Helmund.    Tiie 
moral  effect  of  this  movement  was  decidedly 
bad,  as  indicating  a  sense  of  weakness  to 
Ayoob  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
The  general's    scouts   were    negligent    or 
treacherous,  and  he  was   not   aware   that 
Ayoob  had  actually  crossed  the  Helmund 
until  the  appearance  of  his  cavalry  a  few 
miles   from   the    British   camp.     Councils 
were   held,  at   which   great   difference   of 
opinion  prevailed,  and  nothing  definite  was 
determined.      About    12    miles   north    of 
Khushk-i-Nakhud  is  a  village  called  Mai- 
wand,  and  a  pass  over  the  hills,  by  which 
a  force,  avoiding  the  British  camp,  could 
march   on  to   Candahar.     On  the  evening 
of  the  2Gth  July  spies  reported  that  a  small 
body  of   the   enemy  were  making  for  the 
pass,  and  next  morning  General  Burrows 
resolved  to  march  out,  in  order  to  'turn  out 
the  few  hundred  Ghazees '  who  occupied  it. 
The  general  was  an  'excellent  office-man, 
who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  on 
the  staff;'  and  though  brave  as  a  lion,  he 
was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  course  he 
ought  to  have  followed.     As  Ayoob  was 
obliged  to  assume  the  offensive.  Burrows 
ought  to  have  taken  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  enemy's  line  of  advance,  and  to  have 
awaited  his  attack.     He  seems,  however, 
to  have  had  no  definite  plan  but  that  of 
fighting  the  Afghans  whenever  he  got  the 
opportunity.     On  the  26th  he  heard  that 
Ayoob's    advance-guard    had    arrived    at 
Garunavand  and  Maiwand,  with  tlie  main 
body  following,  and  he  resolved  to  assume 
the  offensive.     His  small  force,  weakened 
by  sickness  and  encumbered  by  the  huge 
train  of  baggage  which  it  had  to  guard,  had 
to  engage  an  Afghan  force  of  at  least  12,000 
men  (General  Burrows  estimated  them  at 
25,000,  but  his  estimate  was  probably  in- 
correct), of  whom  5000  were  cavalry.    Lieu- 
tenant Maclaine,  with  his  guns,  crossed  a 
broad  torrent-bed  which  lay  between  the 
Aftihaus  and  the  British  force.     It  is  said 
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^  that  an  order  was  sent  to  him  to  return,  but 
for  some  unknown  reason  he  failed  to  do  so, 
and  other  two  guns  and  some  cavahy  were 
despatched  to  his  support.  The  general  had 
no  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  the  ground, 
or  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  deep  tor- 
rent-bed in  front  and  on  our  right  which 
concealed  and  sheltered  the  enemy ;  but  he 
admitted  that  Lieutenant  Maclaine's  im- 
petuosity in  commencing  the  action  sooner 
than  was  intended  compelled  him  to  open 
fire  at  once  with  the  remaining  guns.  The 
details  of  the  conflict  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  anything  approaching  to  certainty. 
If  the  most  daring  courage  could  have 
made  up  for  unskilful  strategy.  General 
Burrows  'would  have  won  a  Victoria  Cross 
twenty  times.'  But  under  the  attacks  of 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy 
the  native  troops  became  unsteady,  and 
their  line  at  length  'curled  up  like  a  wave.' 
The  66th  British  Foot  displayed  the  most 
desperate  valour  in  resisting  the  attacks  of 
the  surging  masses  of  swordsmen,  cavalry, 
and  musketeers  who  pressed  upon  them 
from  all  sides,  and  they  suffeied  severely 
in  the  conflict ;  but  at  length  the  few 
wearied  remnants  were  swept  to  the  rear 
in  a  surging  mob  of  Sepoys  and  Afghans. 
The  general,  in  order  to  save  his  infantry 
from  annihilation,  was  compelled  to  give 
the  order  for  retreat,  which  speedily  became 
a  tlight.  During  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
all  through  the  night  till  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  the  fugitives  continued  to 
stream  towards  Candahav.  The  Afghans 
hovered  in  the  rear  and  made  frequent 
attacks,  but  failed  to  disperse  our  men, 
who,  though  worn  out  with  thirst  and 
hunger  and  fatigue,  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance whenever  an  onset  was  made.  Their 
rear  was  protected  by  the  artillery,  which 
kept  up  its  military  formation  even  to  the 
walls  of  Caudahar,  and  the  limbers  served 
as  ambulances  for  the  wounded.  Alto- 
gether in  the  battle  and  the  retreat  nearly 
half  the  force  perished. 

It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  General 
Barrows  to  quote  the  testimony  borne  by  a 


distinguished  officer  to  his  conduct  in  this 
conflict.  'While  admitting  that  he  had 
committed  serious  mistakes  in  strategy,  it 
was  added,  'on  the  other  hand,  he  never 
lost  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  in  the 
moment  of  the  greatest  danger  and  con- 
fusion exerted  himself  with  the  utmost 
gallantry  and  energy  to  restore  order.' 
Indeed,  that  any  of  his  force  escaped  at  all 
is  probably  due  to  his  calm  courage.  He 
showed  that,  if  owing  to  a  long  career  of 
desk  work  he  was  an  unskilful  general,  he 
was,  at  all  events,  a  fighting  ofiicer  of  whom 
the  British  army  may  be  proud. 

General  Burrows  undoubtedly  committed 
a  series  of  tactical  errors  of  a  grave  nature, 
but  the  blame  of  this  rash  and  unfortunate 
enterprise  is  not  altogether  due  to  him,  but 
must  be  largely  shared  by  General  Prim- 
rose, who  commanded  in  Candahar,  and 
the  Indian  Government.  The  former  was 
responsible  for  despatching  General  Bur- 
rows with  only  some  2600  men  and  twelve 
guns  to  hold  in  check  an  army  of  at  least 
12,000  men  with  thirty  guns,  and  leaving 
him  with  no  support  nearer  than  43  miles. 
He  certainly  ought  to  have  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Burrows  at  least  the  two 
regiments  of  native  infantry  which  had 
arrived  from  the  frontier  in  time  for  the 
battle  of  Maiwand.  If  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  strengthen  the  brigade,  he  should 
have  recalled  it.  Want  of  forethought  and 
false  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Government  had  so  denuded  General 
PJiayre,  who  was  stationed  at  Quetta,  of 
transport,  that  he  could  not  push  up  any 
large  force  to  Candahar. 

Had  ordinary  foresight  and  prudence 
been  displa3'ed.  General  Phayre  would  have 
been  able  to  have  reached  Candahar  by 
August  15.  But  both  the  Government  and 
General  Primrose  seemed  to  have  failed 
to  appreciate  the  position  of  affairs.  For- 
tunately the  enemy  had  suffered  too  much 
and  were  too  weary  with  the  efforts  of  the 
day  to  continue  the  pursuit  very  far ;  but 
bands  of  their  cavalry  hung  for  some  miles 
on  the  rear  of  our  forces,  and  when  day 
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Lroke  tlie  viilngers  along  the  road  poured 
out  in  great  and  ever-increasing  numbers  to 
harass  and  cut  down  the  fugitives.  But 
for  the  assistance  given  by  CTeneral  Brooke 
with  a  small  party  of  soldiers  who  came 
out  of  Candahar  to  their  assistance,  probably 
few  of  the  defeated  troops  would  have 
forced  their  way  through  the  crowds  of 
assailants  who  sought  to  block  the  road  to 
that  city.  Two  of  the  Horse  Artillery  guns 
were  captured,  along  with  their  brave  loader, 
Lijutenaut  Maclaine,  and  five  of  the  smooth- 
bores presented  to  the  "Wall  were  aban- 
doned in  the  retreat.  The  behaviour  of  all 
the  troops  engaged  in  this  unfortunate 
affair  seems  to  have  been  good  up  to  two 
o'clock,  when  the  native  infantry  regiments 
were  swept  away  by  the  rush  of  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  Ghazees  and  horsemen.  The 
native  cavalry,  however,  behaved  badly,  and 
refused  to  charge  the  enemy  at  a  critical 
moment  of  the  battle.  One  proof  of  their 
demoralization  is  that  not  a  single  native 
officer  was  killed.  Altogether  the  British 
loss,  in  killed  and  missing,  amounted  to 
about  1000  men  out  of  the  2600  of  whom 
tlie  force  consisted. 

Such  was  the  consternation  caused  by 
this  defeat  that  General  Primrose,  who 
commanded  at  Candahar,  precipitately 
abandoned  the  encampment  and  withdrew 
into  the  city — a  step  which  was  strongly 
condemned  by  Sir  F.  Haines,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. The  victorious  Afghans 
were  said  to  have  bought  their  victory  so 
dearly  that  they  hesitated  to  advance  from 
Ivhushk-i-Xakliud.  One  portion  of  them 
wished  to  march  on  Candaliar,  another 
insisted  on  returning.  Disputes  ran  so 
high,  that  from  words  they  came  to  blows. 
In  the  end,  however,  they  resolved  to  at- 
tack Candahar,  and  they  set  themselves  at 
tlie  same  time  to  stir  up  the  tribes  along 
the  route  to  Quetta.  During  the  first  week 
of  August  Ayoob's  main  body  appeared 
before  the  city,  and  batteries  were  erected 
and  villages  and  posts  occupied  on  every 
side,  save  the  north.  On  the  8th  they 
began  firing  npon  Candahar.     Their  artil- 


lery had  been  splendidly  served  at  3Iai- 
wand,  and  the  practice  was  equally  good 
at  Candahar.  A  sortie,  which  was  very 
injudiciously  made  by  General  Primrose, 
terminated  in  the  loss  of  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  troops  employed,  including  the 
able  and  gallant  Brigadier-general  Brooke. 
But  in  a  short  time  the  enemy,  who  never 
really  pressed  the  siege,  practically  raised  it 
on  hearing  that  a  relieving  force  under 
General  Eoberts  was  approaching. 

When  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  ]\IaI- 
wand  reached  Cabul  it  was  resolved  that 
General  PLoberts  should  march  to  the  relief 
of  Candahar  at  the  head  of  a  picked  body 
of  the  troops  stationed  at  tlie  capital,  and 
that  tlie  forces  not  required  for  this  purpose 
should  at  once  withdraw  from  the  country 
before  the  tidings  of  our  defeat  should  rouse 
the  tribesmen  against  us.  Accordingly,  two 
days  after  General  Eoberts  had  started  for 
Candahar,  General  Stewart  commenced  his 
march  to  India  with  the  less  efficient  troops, 
the  sick,  the  swarms  of  camp  followers,  the 
Hindoo  traders,  and  all  the  Afghans  who 
thought  it  unsafe  to  remain  after  the  British 
force  had  quitted  the  countiy.  Not  a  shot 
was  fired  against  them  as  they  withdrew, 
they  suflered  no  molestation  during  their 
homewai'd  march,  and  with  scarcely  any  of 
the  illness  and  suffering  which  liad  been 
anticipated  they  regained  their  long-wished- 
for  cantonments  in  India.  Mr.  Griffin  said, 
in  his  address  at  the  last  durbar,  that  he 
hoped  the  recollections  whicli  the  Afghans 
woulel  have  of  ns  would  not  be  wholly  un- 
friendly, and  certainly  the  inhabitants  of 
Cabul,  to  which  our  armies  had  gone  on  a 
mission  of  vengeance,  had  reason  to  re- 
member us  with  some  gratitude,  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lavish  expenditure  by.  which 
they  had  been  enriched,  and  of  the  medical 
skin  and  medicines  by  which  the  sick  had 
been  benefited,  our  troops  left  the  city  forti- 
fied as  it  had  never  been  fortified  before. 

IMeanwhile  General  Eoberts  was  on  his 
march  to  the  relief  of  Candahar.  '  The  road 
from  Candahar,'  says  a  distinguished  officer, 
'  passed  through  a  hostile  country,  in  whicli 
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not  only  opposition  but  also  scarcity  of 
supplies  was  to  be  anticipated.  A  single 
route  was  available,  and  an  army  marching 
from  Cabul  was  in  this  position — that  it 
would  quit  a  base  which  was  being  simul- 
taneously evacuated  and  move  on  a  he- 
leaguered  fortress.  It  would  therefore  be 
completely  in  the  air.  Such  an  operation 
was  in  complete  violation  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  strategy,  and  nothing  but — not 
merely  success,  but  rapid  success,  without 
a  single  check,  could  justify  it.  A  more 
audacious  march  was  therefore  never  un- 
dertalcen.  Tliat  it  was  completely — na}', 
brilliantly — successful  reflects  great  credit 
on  CJeneral  Iloberts,  but  does  not  absolve 
the  Government  from  tlie  responsibility 
which  it  incurred  by  having  rendered  the 
step  necessarj'.' 

Considerable  anxiety  was  felt  respecting 
the  position  of  General  Eoberts,  as  from  the 
time  he  left  the  Logar  Valley  none  of  the 
messages  sent  Ijy  him,  till  he  arrived  at 
Khelat-i-Ghilzyc,  reached  the  British  au- 
thorities elsewhere.  Tlie  General  had  under 
his  command  2562  European  soldiers,  7157 
Natives,  and  27'3  British  officers.  He  was 
weak  in  artillery,  having  with  him  ouly 
eighteen  moiuitain  guns.  The  baggage  was 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
but  the  army  was  encumbered  witli  SUOO 
camp  followers.  The  march  commenced  on 
the  9th  of  August;  the  first  98  miles  were 
traversed  in  seven  days,  and  on  the  15th 
the  forces  reached  Ghuznee.  The  soldiers 
were  put  to  great  trouble  and  toil  in  con- 
sequence of  the  desei'tion  of  the  drivers 
belonging  to  the  transport  service,  but  they 
were  not  attacked  or  harassed  during  their 
march  by  the  hostile  tribes.  On  the  23rd 
the  column  reached  Khelat-i-Ghilzye,  hav- 
ing marched  from  Ghuznee,  a  distance  of 
134  miles,  in  eight  days.  Taking  tlie 
garrison  witli  him,  General  Boberts  pursued 
his  onward  march,  and  on  the  2Gth  he 
learned  that  Ayoob  Khan  had  on  the  23rd 
abandoned  the  investment  of  Caudahar, 
and  had  taken  up  a  position  north-west  of 
the  city,  in  the  Argandab  Valley,  where  he 


evidently  intended  making  a  stand.  On 
the  31st  of  August  the  relieving  force 
reached  Candahar,  318  miles  from  Cabul, 
which  they  had  traversed  in  twenty-three 
days,  including  two  halts  of  one  day  each. 
The  discipline  of  the  troops  during  this 
great  march  vas  no  less  remarkable  than 
their  spirit  and  endurance,  and  though 
straggling  soldiers  and  some  camp  followers 
were  in  several  instances  murdered  by  the 
Afghans,  who  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
column,  no  act  of  retaliation  was  committed. 
Supplies  were  paid  for,  and  private  property 
was  everywhere  respected. 

General  Boberts  was  instructed  by  the 
Government  to  seek  out  and  defeat  Ayoob 
Khan,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  performing 
the  duty  intrusted  to  him.  Beinforced  by 
the  garrison  of  Candahar,  under  General 
Primrose,  consisting  of  4500  soldiers,  a 
battery  of  40-pounders,  a  battery  of  field 
artillery,  and  four  guns  of  horse  artillery, 
lie  marched  out  to  attack  the  enemy,  who 
were  strongly  intrenched  at  the  village  of 
I'ir  Paimal,  on  a  spur  of  a  range  of  hills  to 
the  west  of  Candahar,  and  occupied  in  great 
force  several  villages  in  front  of  their  posi- 
tion. They  did  not  seem  inclined  to  wait 
the  attack  of  our  men,  but  prepared  to 
assume  the  offensive  with  great  steadiness 
and  resolution.  The  British  troops,  in 
forcing  their  way  through  lanes  and  in- 
closures  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which 
had  been  loopholed,  encountered  a  most 
.stubborn  resistance,  and  lost  a  large  num- 
ber both  of  officers  and  men.  After  severe 
fiditing  the  village  of  I'ir  Baimal  was 
carried  soon  after  noon,  and  the  Afghans 
retired  to  an  intrenched  camp  to  the  soutli 
of  the  Babi  Wall  Pass,  which  leads  to  the 
Argandab  Valley.  They  held  this  strong 
position  for  some  time  with  great  deter- 
mination, but  they  were  at  length  driven 
from  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
fled  in  great  disorder,  pursued  for  15 
miles  and  cut  up  by  the  British  cavalry. 
Ayoob's  camp,  which  stood  at  Mazra,  a 
mile  beyond,  was  found  completely  de- 
serted, and  thirty- two  pieces  of  artillery, 
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including  the  two  guns  captured  at  Mai- 
wand,  and  other  four  afterwards  brought 
in,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
lifeless  body  of  Lieutenant  Maclaine,  Eoyal 
Horse  Artillery,  who  was  captured  on  27th 
August,  was  lying  outside  a  tent,  close  to 
Ayoob's  own.  He  had  been  basely  mur- 
dered by  his  guard  just  before  they  fled 
from  the  camp.  This  act  of  butchery  may 
not  have  been  ordered  by  Ayoob  Khan,  but 
he  must  be  held  directly  responsible  for 
it.  Tlie  total  loss  of  the  British  was  40 
killed  and  228  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must 
have  been  very  heavy,  probably  in  killed 
alone  upwards  of  1200.  Ayoob  fled  from 
the  field  early  in  the  day,  and  attended  by 
a  compact  body  of  horsemen  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Herat. 

The  policy  of  keeping  a  British  force  at 
Candahar  was  strongly  advocated  by  an 
influential  party  both  in  England  and  in 
India,  but  tlie  Home  Government  sent  a 
despatcli  in  November  to  the  Viceroy,  ex- 
pressing 'in  the  strongest  and  plainest  terms ' 
their  objection  to  any  step  tliat  would  in- 
volve the  permanent  retention  of  British 
troops  at  Candahar.  In  their  opinion  the 
apprehension  of  danger  to  India  from  the 
Eussian  advance  was  groundless.  If  we 
resolved  to  occupy  Candahar  we  would 
inevitably  be  drawn  on  to  make  further 
advances,  and  we  should  be  constrained  to 
march  to  Herat  by  the  same  arguments  as 
were  employed  to  justify  the  retention  of 
Candahar.  Our  occupation  of  that  city, 
the  ministers  affirmed,  would  be  followed 
by  constant  difficulties  with  the  Afghans, 
would  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  Afghanistan,  and  would  involve  the 
Indian  Government  in  a  great  aud  unwar- 
rantable expense.  Lord  Eipon  was  there- 
fore instructed  to  withdraw  our  troops 
from  Candahar  at  the  earliest  suitable  time, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  forts 
constructed  in  the  Khyber  Pass  were 
handed  over  to  the  Afridis,  the  native  tribe 
of  the  district,  who,  in  return  for  a  subsidy, 
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agreed  to  patrol  the  Pass,  keep  it  open,  and 
provide  escorts.  The  Khurum  Valley  was 
delivered  to  the  Turis,  a  local  tribe  who 
had  assisted  us  in  the  war. 

Sir  John  Strachey,  the  Indian  Finance 
Minister,  estimated  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  tlie  -^var  down  to  the  end  of  1880- 
1881,  would  be  £5,750,000,  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  two  railways — one  from  Sakkar, 
on  the  Indus,  to  the  foot  of  the  Bolan  Pass, 
the  other  towards  the  Khyber — would  be 
£3,000,000.  It  was  ascertained  by  the 
month  of  October  that  the  military  ex- 
penditure proper  down  to  the  close  of  the 
year  would  be  £13,148,000,  and  that  the 
expenditure  on  frontier  railways  would 
amount  to  £4,917,000.  Tlius  the  not  cost 
of  the  war  was  the  enormous  sum  of 
£18,065,000. 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  second  attempt 
to  compel  the  Afghans  by  force  of  arms  to 
.submit  to  our  authority,  and  to  become  our 
dependants.  '  When  General  Eoberts'  bril- 
liant march  and  victory,'  says  Mr.  Boswortli 
Smith,  '  enabled  us  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  had  wiped  out  the  memory  of  our  dis- 
grace, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  find  or  to 
make  another  king,  and  we  fished  out  a 
Eussian  pensioner,  whom  we  straightway 
put  upon  the  tin-one  to  oppose  Eussian 
aggression !  And  then  the  Government 
which  had  succeeded,  by  no  fault  of  their 
own,  to  the  heritage  of  wrong  left  them  by 
tlieir  predecessors,  did  the  best  that  they 
could  under  the  circumstances  by  with- 
drawing from  the  scene  of  our  sin  and 
shame ;  and  we  now  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  we  have  thrown  away  twenty 
millions  of  money  aud  thousands  of  lives, 
aud  the  plighted  word  of  successive  Vice- 
roys, and  the  solemn  pledges  of  treaties,  in 
pursuit  of  a  "scientific  frontier,"  which  has 
vanished  clean  away,  and  is  never  spoken 
of  but  with  derision,  tliat  we  have  turned 
the  whole  Afghan  nation  into  our  deadly 
foes,  and  that  wo  have  not  stopped  the 
march  of  Kussia  towards  India  by  one 
single  day.' 
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"While  war  was  still  raging  in  Afghanistan 
serious  disturbauees  broke  out  in  South 
Africa,  which  led  to  hostilities  both  with 
the  native  tribes  and  the  Dutch  Boers,  and 
terminated  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  result. 
The  peninsula  of  Table  Mountain  was 
occupied  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany in  16.32,  and  they  gradually  extended 
their  authority  as  far  as  the  Great  Fi.sh 
Itiver  on  the  east  of  Grahamstown.  The 
Dutch  settlers  proved  bad  neighbours  to 
the  native  race.?,  and  at  the  close  of  last 
century,  in  addition  to  26,000  slaves — 
descendants  of  Malays  or  of  imported 
negroes — they  had  reduced  the  Hottentots 
to  a  state  of  serfdom.  The  conquest  of 
Holland  by  Napoleon  created  a  sudden 
danger  that  the  Cape  might  be  seized  by 
the  French,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Stadtholder  the  British  Government  took 
temporary  possession  of  it  in  his  name  in 
1795.  At  the  Peace  of  Amiens  the  colony 
was  restored  to  Holland,  but  in  1806  the 
danger  recurred,  and  Sir  David  Baird  was 
despatched  to  recover  possession.  The  Hol- 
landers in  Cape  Town  had  become  infected 
■with  the  French  revolutionary  notions,  and 
made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  British 
troops,  but  were  defeated,  and  the  colony 
became  again  provisionally  a  British  pos- 
session. The  occupation  was  intended  to 
be  only  temporary,  but  at  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in   181.5   Holland   agreed   to  accept 


other  territories  in  exchange  for  her  South 
African  possessions,  and  the  Dutch  at  the 
Cape  became  British  subjects. 

For  the  iirst  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  transference  of  the  colony  to  Britain 
matters  proceeded  pretty  smoothly  between 
the  new  Government  and  the  Boers.  They 
retained  their  laws,  their  religion,  and 
their  language,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
govern  their  slaves  and  Hottentot  sei'fs  in 
their  own  way.  In  1828,  however,  the  law 
of  settlement,  which  confined  the  Hotten- 
tots to  special  locations  and  obliged  them 
to  work  for  their  livelihood,  was  repealed, 
and  they  were  left  free  to  go  where  they 
pleased.  This  step  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  Boers,  and  in  the  long-run 
proved  the  reverse  of  advantageous  to  the 
Hottentots,  who  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Then  followed  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  colony.  The  slavery  of 
the  Cape  was  mainly  patriarchal,  and  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  system  prevalent 
in  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States. 
It  still  was  .slavery,  and  its  abolition  was 
just  and  expedient,  but  this  was  carried 
out  in  a  manner  that  excited  a  sense  of 
indignant  resentment  among  the  Boers. 
They  claimed  £3,000,000  as  the  value  of 
their  slaves,  but  the  indemnity  was  cut 
down  to  £1,200,000,  and  by  a  piece  of  per- 
verse official  mismanagement  the  money 
was  made  payable  only  at   tlie    Bank  of 
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England.  The  Boers  petitioned  that  they 
might  receive  what  was  due  to  Ihem  in 
Treasury  drafts  payable  in  the  colonies,  but 
their  request  was  refused,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  obtain  payment  they  were  induced 
to  sell  their  certificates  to  some  sharp  Eng- 
lish speculators  at  a  loss  of  from  20  to 
30  per  cent.  'The  consequence  was  that 
families  whose  estates  were  mortgaged  were 
utterly  ruined,  while  many  wealthy  Dutch 
settlers  refused  in  silent  pride  to  receive 
the  miserable  sum  which  vras  allotted  to 
them,  and  dismissed  their  slaves  without 
any  indemnity  at  all'  The  abolition  of 
slavery  at  the  Cape  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Boer. 
His  everj'-day  relations  to  those  around 
him  were  altered  for  the  worse.  His 
familiar  modes  of  discipline  were  pro- 
hibited. His  servants  were  at  liberty  to 
rebel  against  his  authority.  'He  was  called 
on  to  treat  them  with  a  consideration  to 
which  neither  he  nor  they  were  used^a 
disturbance  of  relations  degrading  to  his 
self-respect  and  not  without  a  certain 
demoralizing  effect  on  them.  If  slavery 
was  to  be  really  abolished  all  this  was 
unavoidable.  But  he  saw  no  reason  why 
slavery  should  be  abolished,  and  it  was 
plain  that  at  least  a  generation  must  pass 
away  before  the  new  state  of  things  could 
be  recognized  as  endurable.  Before  that 
time  fresh  causes  of  quarrel  had  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  the 
natives.' 

The  Kafirs,  a  brave  and  enterprising  race, 
had  been  driven  back  from  the  Fish  Eiver 
to  the  Kieskamma,  forty  miles  beyond  the 
old  boundary,  and  they  naturally  resented 
their  exclusion  from  the  territory  which 
they  regarded  as  their  own  property.  In 
retaliation  they  stole  the  cattle  of  the 
border  farmers,  and  carried  off  their  booty 
into  the  mountains.  The  Boers  in  turn 
collected  in  armed  bands  called  'com- 
mandos,' and  made  raids  into  the  Kafir 
territory  to  recover  the  stolen  cattle  and 
to  punish  the  thieves.  Lives  were  lost 
on  both  sides,  and   a   hostile   feeling  was 


engendered  which  was  certain  to  break 
out  some  day  into  open  warfare.  The 
Kafirs  were  driven  further  and  further 
back,  and  of  course  resisted  and  resented 
the  loss  of  lives,  cattle,  and  territory. 
Having  obtained  guns  and  powder  through 
the  merchants  who  traded  at  the  mission 
stations,  they  prepared  in  the  end  of  1834 
for  a  general  rising.  On  the  22ud  of  De- 
cember  they  poured  across  the  frontier 
along  a  line  of  400  miles,  destroying  all 
before  them.  A  vast  amount  of  property, 
valued  at  £300,000,  and  many  lives  were 
lost,  and  the  whole  country  was  laid  waste 
almost  to  Port  Elizabeth.  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  the  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief,  hastened  to  the  rescue,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Harry)  Smith. 
The  invading  Kafirs  were  dri^'en  back, 
several  thousands  of  them  were  killed, 
including  Hiutza,  the  Chief  of  Kaffraria 
and  the  contriver  of  the  inroad,  a  part  of 
the  stolen  property  was  recovered,  and  a 
large  tract  of  land  was  appropriated.  Lord 
Gleuelg,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  praised 
the  Governor's  energy  but  condemned  his 
severity,  and  having  .satisfied  himself  that 
the  Kafirs  had  been  'amplj'  justified'  in 
endeavouring  to  'extort  by  force  the  redress 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain,'  lie 
ordered  their  lands  to  be  restored.  The 
House  of  Commons,  after  inquiry,  approved 
of  what  Lord  Glenelg  had  done,  and  re- 
affirmed that  the  war  had  arisen  from  sys- 
tematic forgetfulness  of  the  principles  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  colonists. 

The  Dutch  were  furious  at  this  decided 
disapproval  of  their  old  'rough  and  ready' 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  native  tribes 
to  which  they  were  immovably  attached, 
and  '  believing,'  as  one  of  their  defenders 
said,  '  that  in  their  own  way  they  could 
establish  more  wholesome  relations  with 
the  native  tribes  than  under  the  uncer- 
tain dominion  of  Great  Britain,  they  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  new  home  on  the  plains  of 
the  interior.' 

Having  made  treaties  with  the  Eechu- 
anas,  the  Basutos,  and  the  Griquas,  about  a 
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tliousand  families  broke  up  at  once  from 
their  old  liomos  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
tlie  colony,  and  were  followed  by  numbers 
more,  and  took  up  their  residence  on  the 
rich  grazing  laud  beyoud  the  Orange  Pdver. 
Natal  is  separated  from  this  territory  only 
by  the  Dracheuberg  Mountains,  through 
which  there  are  easy  passes.  At  the  invi- 
tation of  Dengaan,  the  Kafir  chief,  whose 
brother  Chaka  had  dei)opulated  the  lower 
and  richer  portion  of  Natal,  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  Dutch  immigrants  crossed  the 
mountains  to  this  inviting  territory,  which 
was  then  quite  unoccupied.  Under  circum- 
stances of  the  grossest  treachery  a  portion 
of  them  were  massacred  by  the  savage 
Kafirs,  but  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  Dengaan  was  de- 
feated and  killed,  and  the  Dutch  became 
masters  of  Natal.  They  desired  to  be  re- 
cognized as  indeiieudent,  but  Sir  George 
Napier,  the  new  Governor,  reclaimed  them 
by  force  as  British  subjects,  and  Natal  thus 
became  a  British  colony.  A  few  of  the 
lUitch  immigrants  remained  there,  along 
with  an  infiux  of  British  settlers,  but  the 
great  majority  retired  over  the  mountains 
into  the  Orange  Paver  territory. 

The  restoration  of  their  lands  had  failed 
to  conciliate  the  Kafirs,  who  continued,  on 
a  large  scale,  their  depredations  on  the 
cattle  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  in  184G  they  again  invaded  the 
territory  of  their  neighbours — this  time 
without  provocation.  Tlie  war  was  sup- 
pressed by  Sir  Henry  rottiuger  and  Sir 
Harry  Smith  at  a  serious  cost  of  money 
and  lives.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  Sir 
Harry  very  injudiciously  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  Kafir  and  Basuto  chiefs  to  place 
themselves  under  British  sovereignty,  and 
the  Kei  Itiver  became  once  more  the 
boundary.  A  section  of  the  Orange  Eiver 
settlers  made  the  same  request,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1848,  Sir  Harry  pro- 
claimed her  Majesty's  sovereignty  over  the 
country  inclosed  between  the  Yaal  Eiver, 
the  Orange  Paver,  and  the  Drachenberg 
Mountain.?. 


Tlie  arrangements  thus  so  unadvisedly 
made  by  the  Governor  were  not  of  long 
duration.  He  had  no  sooner  left  the 
territory  than  the  Orange  Paver  people 
were  again  in  arms,  dismissed  the  British 
Commissioner,  and  resumed  their  inde- 
pendence. Sir  Harry  hastened  back  with 
his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Boers  (27tli 
August)  at  a  place  called  Bounplatz.  Part 
of  them  retired  over  the  Vaal  Paver,  under 
their  leader  Pretorius,  and  founded  the 
South  African  Eepublic.  The  others  re- 
mained in  the  Orange  Eiver  district,  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  British 
immigrants  had  now  settled.  But  fresh  dis- 
turbances speedily  arose,  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  British  Com- 
missioner, I\Iajor  "Warden,  who  was  con- 
nected witli  the  P)ntch  by  marriage,  thought 
fit  to  treat  the  Basutos,  'in  order  to  court 
favour  with  the  Boers.'  A  third,  and  the 
most  severe,  of  the  Kafir  wars  now  broke 
out,  largely  owing  to  the  mismanagement 
of  Sir  H.  Smith,  who  had  added  Moshesh, 
the  most  powerful  chief  of  the  Basutos,  to 
the  list  of  our  enemies.  He  was  recalled, 
and  Sir  George  Cathcart  was  sent  out  in 
his  place.  After  eight  months  of  hard 
fighting  the  Kafirs  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. Sir  George  then  crossed  the  Orange 
Eivei-,  and  defeated  Moshesh  and  the 
Basutos. 

The  question  now  arose  whether  the 
British  Government  should  retain  or  aban- 
don the  Orange  Eiver  territory.  Earl  Grey, 
who  was  at  this  time  Colonial  Secretary, 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  '  beyond  the 
very  limited  extent  of  territory  required 
for  the  security  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
as  a  naval  station  the  British  crown  and 
nation  have  no  interest  whatever  in  main- 
taining a  territorial  dominion  in  South 
Africa.'  The  British  settlers,  the  Cape 
merchants  who  had  lent  their  money  and 
sold  their  goods  to  the  immigrants,  and  the 
Cape  farmers  wei'e  desirous  that  the  new 
acquisition  should  be  retained,  but  Sir 
George  Cathcart  reported  that  the  Dutch 
refugees,  who  formed  seven-eighths  of  the 
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population,  were  decidedly  averse  tosuljmit 
again  to  the  yoke  of  Britisli  domination. 
Above  all,  the  abandonment  of  British 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  would  save 
expense  and  trouble  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  accordingly  tlie  British  authority 
was  withdrawn  from  the  country  north  of 
tlie  Orange  Eiver ;  and  by  a  convention 
signed  between  British  Commissioners  and 
the  Transvaal  refugees  in  January,  1852, 
the  Boers  of  the  territory  were  declared  to 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  '  a  free  and 
independent  people,  and  their  Government 
a  free  and  indeiDcndeut  Government.'  The 
Boers  at  the  same  time  became  bound  to 
permit  no  slavery  or  trade  in  slaves  within 
the  territory. 

Bumours  had  for  some  time  baen  preva- 
lent that  the  Boers  were  kidnapping  chil- 
dren to  be  made  slaves,  and  the  convention 
was  scarcely  concluded  when  the  truth  of 
the  statement  was  proved  by  conclusive 
evidence.  The  illustrious  Dr.  Livingstone, 
who  was  at  that  time  stationed  in  this  dis- 
trict, informed  the  Colonial  Office  that  the 
Boers  had  attacked  a  chief  named  Secheli, 
simply  because  he  had  allowed  some  Eng- 
lishmen to  pass  through  his  country.  They 
had  plundered  Livingstone's  own  property, 
destroj'ed  Secheli's  town,  killed  sixty  of 
his  people,  and  carried  off  200  women  and 
children.  jMany  of  the  women,  Livingstone 
said,  would  probably  escape,  but  the  chil- 
dren 'are  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
slavery.'  Two  missionaries,  who  had  about 
this  time  complained  to  the  Transvaal 
authorities  of  the  capture  of  some  children, 
were  expelled  at  ouce  from  the  countr}'. 
One  of  them  at  his  trial  having  stated  tliat 
the  law  of  the  commando  had  been  '  to 
shoot  down  all  Kafirs,  armed  or  unarmed, 
old  or  young  men,'  Pretorius  frankly  de- 
clared that  he  had  given  that  law,  and 
that  '  the  Boers  did  not  think  it  cruel  thus 
to  act ;  but  it  was  goodness  and  mercy  to 
bring  the  children  out  from  their  wretched 
heathen  parents  that  they  may  live  among 
Christians.'  The  Boers  attempted  to  show 
that  such  practices  were  not  a  violation  of 


their  convention  with  Britain,  because,  as 
they  alleged,  these  kidnapped  children  were 
not  reduced  to  slavery,  but  apprenticed  in 
solitary  farms— 'the  girls  till  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  boys  till  twenty-four.'  A  know- 
ing old  Boer,  liowever,  remarked  that  'this 
was  done  under  circumstances  which  made 
it  unlikely  they  would  ever  find  out  that 
they  were  free.' 

Even  in  the  Transvaal  there  were  those 
who  sought  to  put  an  end  to  these  atroci- 
ties, and  one  of  them,  JMr.  Steyn,  'one  of 
the  oldest  residenters  in  the  Eepublic, 
and  formerly  Landdrost  of  Potchefstroom,' 
wrote  to  Sir  Philip  'Wodehou.se,  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony,  declaring  that  the  annual 
wars  between  the  Boers  and  the  native 
tribes  were  'solely  caused  by  several  of 
our  frontier  Boers  making  unprovoked 
commandos  on  some  Kafir  kraals.  They 
shoot  the  men,  and  in  some  instances  the 
women,  and  capture  the  children,  whom 
they  soon  turn  over  to  the  profitable  account 
of  slavery.'  Mr.  Steyn  was,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  made  this  communication, 
imprisoned  and  put  in  chains,  to  answer 
to  a  charge  of  high  treason  preferred  against 
him  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the  .special 
instruction  of  President  Pretorius.  The 
charge  was  officially  offered  to  be  withdrawn 
if  Mr.  Steyn  would  say  that  he  had  been 
misinformed,  but  he  treated  the  offer  with 
contempt,  and  refused  to  flinch,  as  he  said, 
from  what  he  '  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  the  undeniable  truth.' 

The  Legislative  Council  of  Xatal  in  1S6S 
declared  that  the  South  African  Bepublic 
had  since  1848  'carried  on  a  system  of 
slavery  under  the  guise  of  child  appren- 
ticeship, such  children  being  the  result  of 
i-aids  carried  on  against  native  tribes,  whose 
men  are  slaughtered,  but  whose  children 
and  property  are  seized,  the  one  being  en- 
slaved and  sold  as  apprentices,  the  other 
being  appropriated.'  The  messengers  of  an 
African  chief  called  Langa  informed  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  gave  implicit 
credit  to  their  statements,  that  'it  is  a 
common  practice  of  the   Boers   to   make 
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raids  during  the  planting  season  and  carry 
off  all  the  children  tliey  find  with  their 
parents  in  the  fields,  shooting  all  those  -who 
are  too  old  to  forget  their  homes.' 

In  sending  these  statements  home  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Keats  says — 

'  Captives  taken  in  vcnr,  cliiMrcn  or  adults, 
are  valuable  proiierty.  Tlie  slave-ships  take  the 
adults,  because  when  carried  beyond  tlie  seas  they 
cannot  by  absconding  return  to  tlieir  liomes.  This 
slavery  in  the  Transva.al  territory  on  the  native 
soil  of  the  slave  gives  rise  to  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  It  requires  and  leads  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  parents  and  friends,  whenever  possible, 
of  the  captured  children,  who  otherwise  might  be 
sought  for  and  inveigled  away.  It  makes  desir- 
able, too,  for  its  purposes  the  aunihihition  of  the 
very  common  instincts  of  human  nature.' 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  iiroceeds  to  give 
an  example  of  this  which  we  cannot  venture 
to  qiTote. 

While  these  atrocities  were  being  pier- 
petrated  liy  the  South  African  Tiepublic 
disputes  had  arisen  between  the  Orange 
Eiver  Free  State  and  Moshesh,  the  Basuto 
chief,  respecting  boundaries.  The  Basutos 
proved  the  stronger,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1858  Bresident  Bishof,  reduced  to  great 
extremities,  made  an  earnest  ap)peal  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colonj', 
to  'put  a  stop  to  all  the  bloodshed  and 
spoliation  which  has  already  taken  place.' 
Sir  George  at  once  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  settlers,  and  induced  iloshesh  to  sus- 
pend hostilities  and  to  accept  of  British 
arbitration.  Xegotiations  terminated  in  the 
cliief's  consenting  to  a  boundary  line  highlj' 
advantageous  to  the  Free  State. 

Troubles,  however,  speedily  arose  again, 
and  ^Moshesh  appealed  to  Sir  George  Grey 
to  allow  him  to  obtain  ammunition  aud  to 
be  taken  under  British  protection,  plead- 
ing the  readiness  with  which,  through  the 
Governor's  mediation,  he  had  consented  to 
enlarge  the  boundary  line,  even  after  it  had 
been  defined  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
request  of  the  Basuto  chief  was  not  attended 
to,  and  difficulties  continued  to  increase. 
A  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  complaints  on  both  sides  respect- 


ing thefts.  In  one  district  it  was  reported 
that  'the  thefts  of  stock  from  the  Basutos 
had  very  far  exceeded  those  which  they 
had  committed  on  the  subjects  of  the  Free 
State.'  This  unwelcome  result  of  investi- 
gation prevented  the  inquiry  from  being 
extended  to  the  other  districts.  Mutual 
recriminations  continued  to  be  made,  and 
at  last  war  recommenced,  and  once  more 
the  Basutos  gained  the  superiority.  Again 
British  intervention  was  '  earnestly  im- 
plored '  in  1804  by  the  Bresident  of  the 
Free  State.  Sir  1'.  Wodehouse,  the  new 
Governor,  promptly  acceded  to  this  en- 
treaty and  gave  an  award,  to  which  as 
before  the  Basuto  chief  agreed. 

The  position  of  the  two  parties  rendered 
it  very  difficult  for  them  to  live  at  peace, 
and  war  broke  out  again  with  merciless 
severity.  The  crops  were  destroyed  to 
create  a  famine,  and  the  natives  were 
robbed  of  their  cattle  and  slaughtered,  even 
their  women  and  children  being  put  to 
death.  The  Boers  ■were  at  length  victori- 
ous, and  compelled  !Moshesh  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  surrendered  to  them  all  his  really 
useful  land,  and  confined  his  tribe  to  a  dis- 
trict which  was  totally  insufficient  for  their 
support.  But  the  Basutos  speedily  found 
it  impossible  for  them  to  observe  a  treaty 
which  had  been  extorted  from  them  by 
starvation,  aud  war  was  renewed.  Moshesh 
repeated  his  entreaty  for  help  from  the 
British  Govermneut,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously refused,  but  was  now  at  last  granted, 
and  the  Basuto  chief  was  taken  under  Brit- 
ish protection.  A  small  extension  of  fron- 
tier was  granted  to  the  Free  State,  which 
was  guaranteed  against  further  aggressions 
from  the  natives,  who  were  now  made  Brit- 
ish subjects.  One  party  complained  that 
the  Governor  had  been  too  lenient  to  the 
Boers,  while  the  other  denounced  his  in- 
tervention as  depriving  the  Free  State  of 
the  rewards  of  victory ;  but  impartial  ob- 
servers approved  of  the  course  which  he 
followed  as  in  every  way  the  best  for  both 
parties,  allowing  both  the  settlers  and  the 
natives  alike  to   enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
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labours.  'Looking  to  the  claims  of  the 
native  chief — a  man  who  had  been  our 
friend  as  steadily  as  his  nature  permitted, 
■who  had  spared  his  enemies  at  our  request, 
who  had  been  denied  the  means  of  defend- 
ing himself,  who  had  constantly  asked  the 
privilege  of  becoming  our  subject,  and 
Avhose  tribe  was  about  to  perish  by  im- 
mediate or  protracted  starvation ;  looking 
to  our  own  interests,  which  forbade  us  to 
allow  the  establishment  on  our  borders  of 
a  focus  of  those  infectious  diseases — rob- 
bery and  disaffection ;  looking  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Free  State,  which  had  revolted 
from  us  because  they  were  wedded  to  the 
"  rough  and  ready"  methods  which  we,  from 
motives  of  interest  and  humanity,  had 
struggled  to  put  down,  whom  we  had  once 
or  twice  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
their  "wholesome"  methods,  and  who  not- 
withstanding were  pursuing  them  unremit- 
tingly to  our  embarrassment;  looking,  lastly, 
to  the  result,  wliieli  has  as  yet  been  more 
than  all  that  could  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  general  peace  and  i>rosperity — we  do  not 
think  that  any  man,  who  has  either  sense 
to  see  what  is  wise,  or  humanity  to  feel 
what  is  righteou.s,  will  find  fault  with  what 
was  done.' 

In  1871  diamonds  were  discovered  in 
great  abundance  in  what  is  now  called  West 
Griqualand,  and  as  soon  as  the  diggings 
were  opened  there  was  a  rush  of  rough 
and  unscrupulous  adventurers  to  the  dia- 
mond fields,  who  soon  numbered  8,000  or 
10,000,  and  eventually  reached  50,000. 
Hordes  of  the  natives  also  were  attracted 
to  the  spot  by  the  enormous  wages  that 
could  be  earned  there.  It  was  computed 
that  from  the  date  at  which  the  mines 
were  opened  down  to  1878  the  value  of 
the  diamonds  found  in  them  reached 
£10,000,000  sterling,  and  that  the  wages 
paid  to  the  natives  at  the  diggings  in  four 
years  amounted  to  £1,800,000.  So  vast 
was  the  consequent  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  colony  that  the  revenue  was  trebled,  and 
the  prices  of  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep  were 
quadrupled.     There    was    a   dispute,  how- 


ever, pending  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  diamonds  between  the  Free  State 
and  a  Griqua  chief  called  Waterboer  re- 
specting the  sovereignty  of  the  land.  It 
was  evident  that  neither  possessed  the 
power  to  compel  the  obedience  of  a  mixed 
multitude  composed  mainly  of  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  humanity,  to  jjunish  crimi- 
nals, and  to  suppress  insurgent  natives.  The 
dispute  was  referred,  after  much  wrang- 
ling, to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  but  he  left 
the  colony  without  disposing  of  it.  The 
Free  State  moved  forward  a  burgher  force 
to  support  their  claims ;  the  diggers,  who 
WLshed  to  be  under  British  protection,  pre- 
pared to  resist  them.  The  Governor  of  the 
L'ajje  was  authorized  by  the  Home  Gorern- 
ment  to  receive  Waterboer  as  a  British 
subject,  leaving,  however,  the  claim  to  the 
diamond  t^elds  (which  only  concerned  a 
part  of  his  territory)  open  to  arbitration. 
Xegotiations  with  this  view  were  resumed, 
l)ut  without  any  satisfactory  Tesult,till  at  last 
President  Brandt,  who  had  come  to  London 
on  this  and  other  business,  and  Lord  C'ar- 
narvon,  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  settled 
the  matter  in  a  personal  meeting,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  sum  of  £90,000  should 
be  paid  to  the  Free  State  as  compensa- 
tion for  its  claims.  The  propriety  of  this 
arrangement  was  long  'a  vexed  question,' 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  plausibly  said 
with  great  ability  on  both  sides.  The 
territory  was  constituted  a  Crown  colony, 
under  the  designation  of  West  Griqualand. 
One  great  evil  speedily  arose  out  of  the 
discovery  of  the  diamond  fields  and  the 
action  of  the  authorities  in  the  new  Crown 
colony.  The  South  African  States  had 
been  obliged,  from  a  regard  to  self-preser- 
vation, to  restrict  the  supply  of  fire-arms 
to  the  native  tribes,  and  especially  lo  the 
Kafirs,  who  are  a  numerous,  enterprising, 
and  warlike  race.  But  the  Griqualand 
Government  broke  through  this  salutary 
and  universal  rule.  In  order  to  induce  the 
natives  to  labour  at  the  mines  a  free  trade 
in  fire-arms  was  openly  allowed  there.  The 
Zulu.s,    Kafirs,    Basutos,   and   other   tribes 
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eagerly  flocked  in  thousands  to  the  diamond 
fields,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
obtain  rifles,  fresh  relays  of  them  succeed- 
ing one  upon  another,  and  after  a  fort- 
night's labour  returning  home  with  their 
rifles  on  their  shoulders  and  their  powder- 
bags  by  their  sides.  The  consequences  of 
tliis  insane  proceeding  speedily  began  to 
show  themselves.  The  young,  men  of  a 
chief  called  Langabalele,  who  resided  in 
Xatal,  obtained  guns  and  powder  at  the 
mines,  and  brought  them  back  on  their 
return.  In  Xatal  the  possession  of  guns 
was  illegal.  They  did  not  understand  that 
what  was  lawful  in  one  Crown  colony  might 
be  unlawful  in  another,  and  when  required 
to  send  on  their  guns  to  Maritzburg  the 
chief  did  not  immediately  obey.  His 
'young  men,'  he  said,  had  worked  for 
them,  and  had  bought  them  openly  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Eritish  Government  in 
another  province.  Langabalele  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  but  was 
afraid  to  come,  and  disobeyed  the  summons. 
Ilis  tribe,  consisting  of  aljout  1500  souls, 
began  to  fly  from  Xatal  to  the  territory 
of  tlie  Basutos.  The  Xatal  Government, 
imagining  that  they  would  return  in  anus 
with  their  allies,  declared  war  against  them, 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  their  terri- 
tory, and  in  a  fit  of  rage  perpetrated  the 
most  shocking  atrocities.  The  chief  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  trial  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  sedition,  and  rebellion. 
The  trial  was  a  complete  mockery,  and  was 
carried  out  in  a  manner  equally  illegal  and 
discreditable.  The  proceedings  were  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Government, 
and  after  a  careful  investigation  Lord  Car- 
narvon reversed  the  decision  of  the  colonial 
authorities,  and  ordered  reparation  to  be 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  injured 
tribe.  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  was  at  the  same 
time  informed  that  he  must  resign  the 
administration  of  the  colony. 

In  1853  constitutional  government  was 
established  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
had  previously  been  a  Crown  colony.     In 


187-  Lord  Granville,  Colonial  Secretary,  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  at  the  Cape  the  principle 
which  had  already  been  adopted  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Xew  Zealand,  and  to  give 
that  colony  the  constitutional  management 
of  its  own  affairs.  This  was  all  the  more 
desirable  since  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  derived  no  direct  advantage  from 
the  colony  except  that  of  having  an  im- 
portant naval  and  commercial  station  at 
Cape  Town  and  in  Simon's  Bay.  The 
colonists,  however,  were  very  unwilling  to 
accept  the  boon,  knowing  that  it  would 
throw  upon  them,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
obligation  to  pay  for  their  own  defence. 
The  Responsible  Government  Bill,  as  it 
was  termed,  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  The  Home 
Government  and  Legislature  thus  resigned 
completely'  the  control  over  the  conduct  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  colony,  stipulating, 
however,  that  there  were  to  be  no  political 
disqualifications  of  colour — that  white  men 
and  black  men  were  to  vote  on  equal  terms. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  experi- 
ment has  not  been  a  success.  Xone  of  our 
self-governing  colonies  have  shown  such 
unwillingness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
mother  country,  or  such  jealousy  of  im- 
perial advice.  The  ministers  of  the  Cape 
Colony  thwarted  and  opposed,  for  their 
personal  and  local  interests,  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  deal  in  a 
becoming  spirit  with  the  interests  of  South 
Africa.  They  utterly  neglected  the  defence 
of  the  provinces,  and  made  no  provision  for 
the  improvement  of  the  colonial  military 
establishment,  and  yet  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment could  not  be  induced  to  enlarge  their 
police  force  for  tlie  proper  control  of  the 
frontier.  Their  finances  fell  into  disorder, 
and  year  after  year  the  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment could  not  get  from  the  Cape  the 
pecuniary  contribution  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  were  at  length  compelled  to 
declare  that  unless  the  payment  was  made 
the  troops  would  be  withdrawn,  except  such 
as  might  be  required  for  Imperial  purposes 
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at  Simon's  Bay.  It  became  painfully  evi- 
dent that  South  Africa  was  as  yet  totally 
unfitted  for  self-government,  and  the  only 
practical  effect  of  forcing  on  it  a  constitu- 
tion which  the  colonists  did  not  want  was 
to  'tie  our  own  hands,  while  our  obliga- 
tions were  just  where  they  were.' 

The  selfish  and  short-sighted  conduct  of 
the  Cape  Government  In-ought  on  another 
— the  sixth — Kafir  war,  the  burden  of 
which  had,  as  usual,  to  be  borne  by  the 
home  country.  One  of  the  satirists  of 
the  day  represents  a  Kafir  in  war-paint 
and  feathers,  equipped  with  a  rifle  and 
an  assegai,  saying  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  '  You  don't  happen  to  have  a 
couple  of  millions  about  you  for  which  you 
have  no  use  V  As  long  as  the  Cape  was 
under  British  rule  the  supply  of  fire-arms 
to  the  natives  was  strictly  prohibited,  but 
as  soon  as  it  became  self-governing  the 
restriction,  though  not  formally  repealed, 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  Aw 
impost  of  £1  was  charged  upon  every  gun 
imported  into  the  colony,  and  so  large  was 
the  demand  that  in  the  course  of  four  years 
no  less  a  sum  than  three  quarters  of  a 
million  was  paid  into  the  colonial  exchequer 
on  gun-barrels  and  powder.  The  Cape 
merchants  made  enormous  profits,  and 
the  colonial  ministers  rejoiced  over  their 
overflowing  treasury,  apparently  without 
a  thought  of  the  inevitable  result.  They 
left  the  border  defenceless,  as  if  to  tempt 
the  natives  to  rise.  The  Kafirs  availed 
theiuselves  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them,  and  had  to  be  resisted 
and  driven  back  by  British  regiments,  with 
the  result  of  causing  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
imperial  treasury,  as  the  colonial  ministers 
knew  would  be  the  case. 

When  Lord  Carnarvon  came  into  office 
he  proposed  to  form  a  South  African  con- 
federation for  the  union  of  all  the  European 
states  in  that  country  into  a  single  dominion 
like  that  of  Canada.  Tiie  scheme  failed 
mainly  through  the  exorbitant  pretensions 
and  intrigues  of  the  Cape  politicians,  but  it 
would  in  any  case  have  been  exceedingly 
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diflicult  if  not  impossible  to  have  induced 
such  discordant  populations  as  the  Dutch 
farmers,  the  Anglo- African  traders  and  ad- 
venturers, and  the  half-civilized  natives  to 
act  together  peacefully  and  harmoniously. 
Lord  Carnarvon,  however,  succeeded,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  making  an  amicable  and  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  the  Orange  Free 
State,  but  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  proved 
utterly  impracticable,  and  displayed  the 
most  bitter  hostility  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Their  president,  Mr.  Burgess,  came 
to  Europe,  and  not  only  repelled  the  friendly 
advances  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  but  entered 
into  relations  with  Holland  and  Portugal. 
He  projected  a  railroad  to  Delagoa  Bay  in 
order  that  the  Transvaal  might  establish  a 
foreign  trade  of  its  own  and  form  its  own 
foreign  alliances.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  talk  of  adopting  measures  to  deliver  the 
whole  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Lord 
Carnarvon  warned  i\Ir.  Burgess  of  the  danger 
he  was  incurring  by  this  rash  and  foolish 
talk,  but  without  effect,  and  he  was  speedily 
made  to  feel  his  utter  inability  to  defend 
the  Transvaal  even  against  the  native  tribes 
by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

The  relations  between  the  Boers  and 
these  tribes  had  long  been  of  an  rmsatis- 
factory  nature,  and  had  caused  great  annoy- 
ance and  even  danger  to  the  European 
settlers.  In  October,  1875,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Home  Government 
to  the  prospect  of  a  serious  collision  between 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Zulus  and  the 
Transvaal  in  consequence  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  Boers.  They  had  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Amaswazi,  who  were  at  feud  with 
the  Zulus,  and  proposed  to  use  their  services 
in  a  contest  which  they  seemed  bent  on 
provoking.  They  addressed  a  message  to 
Cetewayo,  the  Zulu  chief,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  certain  fugitives,  acquiescence 
in  their  protectorate  over  the  Amaswazi, 
and — the  main  item — the  acknowledgment 
of  their  right  to  a  new  boundary  which 
they  had  proclaimed.  They  at  the  same 
time   forbade  the    Zulus  resident   in   the 
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disputed  territory  to  cultivate  their  ground, 
and  drove  them  away  from  their  kraals. 
Cetewayo  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  submit 
to  this  claim.  He  at  once  called  out  his 
regiments,  despatched  messengers  to  Natal 
complaining  of  the  nggression  of  the  Boers, 
asking  '  what  he  had  done  to  be  turned  out 
of  Jiis  own  house,'  and  declaring  that  he 
would  fight  to  the  death  against  the  attempt 
to  appropriate  his  territory. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
the  Zulus  had  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
Natal  Government  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Boers,  and  the  commissioners 
who  reported  on  the  boundary  question 
after  our  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  bore 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  self-restraint  and 
moderation  which  the  Zulus  had  displayed 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  the  Governor,  urged  pacific  coun- 
sels on  both  parties,  and  the  Boers  were 
informed  that  Her  jMajesty's  Government 
would  not  recognize  an  extension  of  their 
territory  at  the  expense  of  the  natives. 
They  were  also  warned  of  the  danger  which 
encroachments  on  these  tribes  woidd  bring, 
not  only  on  themselves,  but  on  the  whole 
European  population  in  South  Africa. 

The  Boers,  however,  did  not  long  remain 
quiet,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
they  i|uavrelled  with  a  powerful  chief  called 
Sekokuni  respecting  their  claim  to  a  dis- 
trict lying  to  the  north  of  the  Leydenburg 
gold-fields.  The  British  authorities  at  Cape 
Town  and  Natal  were  of  opinion  that  the 
claim  was  unjust,  and  viewed  with  alarm 
the  ferment  which  the  aggressive  action  of 
the  Boers  was  causing  among  the  native 
chiefs.  But,  despising  all  warnings.  Presi- 
dent Burgess  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Sekokuni,  and  met  with  a  serious 
rever.se.  The  aspect  of  affairs  became  very 
threatening.  A  combination  was  said  to  be 
forming  among  the  natives  to  the  north  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  Cetewayo  was  about  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  avenge 
his  own  wrongs  on  the  Boers.  The  Natal 
Government,  however,  with  some  difficulty 
persuaded  him  to  remain   quiet.      Indeed 


the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  at  that  time 
by  the  Zulu  chief  would  have  set  the  whole 
colony  in  a  flame. 

Mr.  Burgess,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
body  of  volunteers  from  the  diamond  fields, 
gained  some  advantages,  and  a  peace  was 
made  with  Sekokuni  ou  tolerable  terms. 
The  Republic,  however,  was  exhausted  and 
the  State  bankrupt,  and  it  was  evident  that 
if  the  Boers  were  left  to  fight  out  their 
quarrel  with  the  native  races  the  result 
wouhl  be  their  extermination.  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone  was  sent  as  a  Special 
Commissioner  into  the  Transvaal.  He  saw 
that  the  white  population  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  overwhelming  masses  of 
natives,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, who  might  combine  for  their  de- 
struction, and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  'absolutely  necessary  that  the 
different  colonies  and  states  should  be 
united  under  one  general  bond  for  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  every  civil,  social, 
and  religious  interest.'  Acting  on  this 
opinion,  he  proclaimed  the  annexation  of 
the  Tran-svaal  (April  12,  1877),  and  the 
Biepublic  became  a  Crown  colony. 

The  step  thus  taken  seemed  at  the  mo- 
ment to  meet  with  almost  universal  appro- 
bation. The  Cape  Government,  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  at  Port  Elizabeth  and 
Cape  Town,  the  Briti.sh  traders,  the  specu- 
lators in  land,  and  the  friends  of  the  native 
races  all  expressed  their  anxious  desire  that 
the  annexation  should  take  place.  Mr. 
Trollope,  who  shortly  afterwards  visited 
the  district,  says  that  every  man  he  met  in 
South  Africa,  except  Mr.  Burgess,  the  late 
President,  approved  the  annexation.  But 
it  proved  in  the  end  to  have  been  a  great 
mistake. 

No  sooner  was  the  Transvaal  annexed 
than  we  M'ere  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  Zulus.  Their  chief,  Cetewayo,  was  a 
worthy  successor  to  Chaka  and  Dengaan, 
the  fiercest  and  ablest  of  African  chiefs.  He 
was  ambitious  and  crafty,  as  well  as  ener- 
getic and  brave,  had  concluded  alliances 
with  the  Amatengoes  and  Swazies,  and  had 
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organized  a  large  and  powerful  army,  wliich 
he  was  eager  to  employ  against  the  Trans- 
vaal Eoers.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  very 
unwisely  added  to  the  danger  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Xatal  arising  from  the  vicinity  of 
such  a  potentate  and  warrior  by  assisting 
at  his  coronation,  with  ridiculous  honours, 
as  King  of  the  Zulus,  and  tlius  lending 
him  the  support  of  British  influence.  It 
■was  evident  that  this  bloodthirsty  barbarian, 
having  crushed  all  the  Kafirs  and  Becliu- 
anas  in  his  vicinity,  would  not  remain  at 
peace  longer  than  he  could  help  it,  and  when 
exhorted  by  the  Xatal  Government  to  live 
on  terms  of  amity  with  his  neighbours,  and 
remonstrated  with  because  he  had  put 
some  young  women  to  death  on  account  of 
their  refusal  to  marry  his  soldiers,  he  re- 
turned a  fierce  and  defiant  answer,  declar- 
ing— '  I  do  kill,  but  do  not  consider  I  have 
done  anything  yet  in  the  way  of  killing.  I 
have  not  3'et  begun.  I  have  yet  to  kill ;  it 
is  the  custom  of  our  nation,  and  I  will  not 
depart  from  it.  Why  does  tlie  Governor  of 
Natal  speak  to  me  about  my  laws  ?  Do  I 
go  to  Xatal  and  dictate  to  him  about  his 
laws  ?  I  shall  not  agree  to  any  laws  or 
rules  from  Xatal,  and  hj  so  doing  throw 
the  large  kraal  wliich  I  govern  into  the 
water.' 

Apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the 
Zulu  king  intended  to  let  loose  his  army 
upon  Xatal,  but  Mr.  Finne}',  wlio  was  sent 
on  a  visit  to  Cetewayo  in  June,  1877,  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  his  real  senti- 
ments and  intentions,  found  that  these  fears 
were  'greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  entire!}' 
groundless.'  Though  the  Zulu  king  had 
been  greatly  perplexed  about  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal,  he  professed  his 
friendship  for  tlie  Xatal  Government  and 
his  belief  in  British  justice.  But  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  bitter  detestation  of  tlie 
Boers,  and  his  desire  that  they  should  be 
all '  packed  out  of  the  country.'  He  longed 
to  attack  tliem,  and  to  'wasli  the  spears'  of 
his  warriors  in  blood.  He  begged  as  a 
special  favour  to  be  allowed  to  '  make  one 
little  raid — only  one  small  swoop,'  just  to 


keep  Zulu  customs,  and  to  please  the  young 
warriors  of  his  nation.  This  request  of 
course  could  not  be  granted,  but  the  Zulu 
chief  was  assured  that  justice  would  be 
done  to  him  in  regard  to  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. Considerable  delay,  however,  took 
place  before  the  matter  was  settled.  A 
Commission  was  nominated  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  to  hear  the  rival  claims  of  the 
Zulus  and  Boers,  and  to  take  evidence  on 
the  spot,  and  it  was  agreed,  with  the  full 
consent  of  Cetewayo,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  should  be  referred  for  con- 
firmation to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  at  this 
juncture  had  been  appointed  High  Com- 
missiouer  in  South  Africa. 

Unfortunately  Sir  Bartle  had  formed 
lofty  ideas  respecting  Imperial  policy,  and 
as  it  afterwards  appeared  had  adopted  the 
notions  of  the  Cape  politicians,  who  talked 
of  carrying  the  British  flag  to  the  Zambesi. 
He  came  out  professedly  as  a  missionary 
of  peace,  but  wherever  his  foot  trod  war 
immediately  sprang  uji.  In  his  estima- 
tion the  boundary  question  was  a  matter 
of  comparatively  little  consequence.  He 
had  adopted  strongly  the  colonial  feel- 
ing that  the  military  organization  of  the 
Zulus  was  a  standing  menace  to  the  South 
African  colonies,  and  especially  to  Xatal, 
and  he  was  determined  that  it  should  -be 
broken  up.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  urged  that 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question 
would  go  far  to  produce  pacific  relations 
with  the  Zulus,  and  that  it  was  a  matter 
to  which  our  good  faith  had  been  pledged. 
The  Commissioners  decided  unanimously 
against  the  clauns  of  the  Boers,  and  held 
that  '  no  cession  of  territory  was  ever  made 
by  the  Zulu  people,'  but  still,  on  the  ground 
of  the  unchallenged  occupation  for  several 
years,  they  awarded  to  the  Boers  a  portion 
of  the  disputed  lands.  Sir  Bartle  Fi-ere, 
after  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  with 
the  Governor  of  Xatal,  agreed  to  confirm 
the  award  of  the  Commissioners,  but  in 
spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  he  determined  to  accom- 
pany the  announcement  of  the  award  to 
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the  Zulus  with  certain  demands  respecting 
their  military  organization.  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt  indeed  that  he  had  resolved 
at  an  early  period  on  war,  though  he  had 
not  obtained  the  sanction  of  tlie  Home 
Government,  and  had  evidently  made  up 
his  mind  to  act  without  it.  He  moved 
troops  from  Cape  Colony  into  Natal,  and 
sent  detachments  forward  to  'the  Zulu 
frontier,  though  these  movements  were  de- 
precated by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  as  fitted  to 
cau.se  mischief.  He  sent  a  request  to  the 
Home  Government  for  reinforcements,  but 
was  informed  (17tli  October,  1878)  that  the 
jMinistry  were  not  prepared  to  comply  with 
it,  and  '  that  all  tlie  information  which  had 
reached  tliem  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  affairs  in  Zululand  appeared  to  them  to 
warrant  a  contident  hope  that  by  the  exer- 
cise of  prudence,  and  liy  meeting  the  Zulus 
in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  a  reasonable 
conipromi.se,  it  would  be  possible  to  avert 
the  very  serious  evil  of  a  war  with  Cete- 
wayo.'  Sir  Bartle  renewed  his  request,  and 
reinforcements  were  sent  in  the  end,  accom- 
panied by  a  distinct  intimation  that  they 
were  to  be  used  for  the  defence  of  Her  J\Ia- 
je.sty's  territories,  and  to  prevent  any  irrup- 
tion into  them,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
invasion  and  aggressive  operations.  The 
High  Commissioner,  however,  persisted  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  which  he  had 
adopted,  and  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1878,  his  decision  on  the  boundary  ques- 
tion was  announced  to  a  body  of  Zulu 
delegates  sent  for  the  purpose,  accompanied 
by  an  ultimatum  specifying  the  guarantees 
which  he  required  from  their  chief.  He 
was  to  abstain  from  the  indiscriminate 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  his  people,  he  was 
to  abolish  his  present  military  system — in 
particular  the  law  prohibiting  the  Zulu 
young  men  from  marrying  till  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty.  He  was  also 
required  to  disband  his  army,  as  he  had 
no  need  of  troops  now  that  the  Transvaal 
was  annexed,  to  accept  the  presence  and 
advice  of  a  British  resident,  to  permit  the 
return  to  Zululand  of  the  missionaries  and 


their  converts  who  had  fled  from  the  coun- 
try, and  to  engage  for  their  future  protection ; 
and  he  was  required  to  surrender  certain 
criminals,  and  to  pay  certain  fines.  Sir 
Bartle  intended  to  allow  only  a  period  of 
fifteen  days  for  compliance  with  these  de- 
mands, but  at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  the  time  of  grace  was  extended  to 
thirty  days. 

Sir  Bartle  entirely  failed  to  show  that 
any  sudden  emergency  had  arisen  which 
compelled  him  to  disobey  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  if  he  really  believed  the 
Zulu  army  to  be  so  extremely  formidable, 
and  tlieir  determination  to  invade  Natal  to 
be  fixed,  his  conduct  in  entering  upon  a 
war  with  the  small  force  of  three  or  four 
battalions  at  his  command  was  entirely 
inexcusable ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
imagined  that  Cetewayo's  army  could  be  so 
easily  defeated,  he  could  not  have  really 
apprehended  so  much  danger  from  its  at- 
tacks. The  lltli  of  January  was  the  limit 
of  the  period  fixed  for  Cetewayo's  submis- 
sion, and  as  he  showed  no  signs  of  yielding 
to  the  imperious  demands  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  forces  in  South 
Africa,  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  next  daj'. 

The  British  forces  advanced  in  three 
columns:  one  under  Colonel  Pearson,  by 
the  Lower  Tugela ;  another  under  Colonel 
Glyn,  by  llorke's  Drift;  while  a  third, 
under  Colonel  Wood,  was  to  move  from 
Utrecht  on  the  TransvaaL  On  the  11th 
Colonel  Glyn's  column,  consisting  of  2100 
British  troops  and  2000  natives,  under  the 
direct  command  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  crossed 
the  Buffalo  Eiver  at  Korke's  Drift,  and  on 
the  21st  encamped  at  Isandula.  Colonel 
Durufoi'd's  column,  consisting  of  3300  na- 
tives and  200  Europeans,  had  meanwhile 
crossed  the  Tugela  and  marched  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  by  Itorke's  Drift.  Cete- 
wayo  was  quite  prepared  for  the  operations 
of  the  invading  force,  and  his  object  was  to 
draw  them  in  separate  columns  into  his 
country,  that  they  might  he  the  more  easily 
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destroyed.  Six  thousand  of  liis  men  were 
to  attack  Pearson's  column.  Of  these  4000 
marched  to  meet  that  force,  and  2000 
threatened  the  Natal  frontier  to  detain 
troops  there,  though  tlie  Zulus  did  not 
intend  to  cross  it.  Fifteen  thousand  were 
told  off  to  attack  the  headquarters  column, 
and  4000  to  encounter  the  reserve  at  Eorke's 
Drift.  The  skilful  plan  of  the  savage  chief 
showed  a  much  better  knowledge  of  strategy 
than  was  displaj'ed  by  the  Briti.sh  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  had  divided  his  weak 
forces  into  three  columns, '  so  far  separated 
that  they  could  not  support  each  other, 
leaving  to  the  enemy  the  advantage  of 
throwing  large  masses  of  men  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.'  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  scouts  sent  out  by  Chelms- 
ford, and  no  signalling  or  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  the  different  columns ; 
even  the  ordinary  precaution  of  fortifying 
the  camps  to  resist  attack  was  omitted. 

The  camp  at  Lsandula  was  pitched  on 
a  site  singularly  exposed  and  indefen- 
sible ;  it  was  not  protected  even  by  a 
shallow  trench,  nor  were  the  waggons 
laagered  or  formed  in  a  ring  all  round  in 
the  Dutch  fashion ;  no  orders  had  been 
given  to  strike  the  tents  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  so  carelessly  were  the  ar- 
rangements for  scouting  made  that  a  large 
Zulu  force  was  assembled  unperceived 
within  a  few  miles  of  tlie  camp. 

Major  Darnell  had  been  sent  from  the 
camp  to  Matyana's  stronghold,  about  ten 
miles  from  lsandula,  to  reconnoitre.  A 
despatch  was  received  from  liim  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  to  say  that  the 
enemy  in  front  was  in  great  force.  Lord 
Chelmsford  and  Colonel  Glyn  marched  out 
with  all  their  available  force  to  his  assist- 
ance, leaving  Colonel  Pulleine  in  command 
of  the  camp.  Orders  were  sent  to  Colonel 
Durnford  to  bring  up  his  natives  from 
Eorke's  Drift  to  reinforce  the  camp. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  main  Zulu 
army,  25,000  strong,  had  come  unperceived 
within    five    miles    of   the    camp,  but  did 


not  intend  to  fight  that  day,  as  the  '  moon 
was  dead.'  Colonel  Durnford,  however, 
on  reaching  the  camp,  sent  out  some  of 
his  men  to  reconnoitre,  who,  coming  un- 
expectedly upon  the  Zulus,  fired  upon 
them.  A  report  that  the  enemy  were 
retiring  induced  the  Colonel  to  move 
out  in  pursuit.  Xo  consistent  account  of 
what  followed  could  be  obtained.  '  The 
head  camp  was  no  camp,'  wrote  a  person 
who  resided  in  the  district ;  '  all  waggons, 
tents,  SiC,  scattered  about  anywhere,  and 
the  Zulus  came  on  like  the  waves  ou  tlie 
ocean-shore — never  stopped,  never  shouted 
or  said  a  word  till  our  fellows,  black  and 
white,  were  surrounded ;  then  they  gave  a 
shout  and  dashed  at  the  camp,  and  in  five 
minutes  there  was  not  a  man  left.'  Taken 
at  a  disadvantage  every  way  our  men, 
forming  tliemselves  into  squares  aud  little 
groups,  fought  with  desperate  courage  till 
their  ammunition  failed  or  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  repeated  charges  of  tlie  Zulus 
and  showers  of  assegais.  One  square  of 
only  sixty  men  maintained  their  ground 
for  a  considerable  time  against  the  attacks 
of  several  thousands  of  the  enemy,  and 
crowds  of  Zulus  were  kept  at  bay  by  a 
wounded  officer  who  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion on  a  waggon.  A  few  mounted  ofiicers 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  across 
the  Buffalo  Eiver,  and  reached  Xatal  in 
safety.  Lieutenants  ifelville  and  Coghill 
made  their  way  to  the  river  with  the 
colours  of  the  regiment,  but  were  overtaken 
there  and  killed.  The  24th  Eegiment  of 
the  Line  was  annihilated. 

AMiile  these  gallant  soldiers  were  thus 
falling  victims,  through  the  folly  of  their 
own  leaders,  to  the  fury  of  a  horde  of  savages, 
Lord  Chelmsford  had  reached  JMajor  Dar- 
nell's corps,  and  had  attacked  and  driven 
back  its  assailants,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  main  body.  The  Commander-in-CIiief 
was  leisurely  returning  to  the  camp  when 
Commandant  Lonsdale,  who  had  ridden  for 
his  life,  came  up  with  the  news  that  tlie 
camp  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
troops   were   immediately  drawn   together 
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and  advanced  in  fighting  order.  On  reach- 
ing the  camp  after  dark  they  found  that  it 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who 
had  fled  when  they  saw  Lord  Chehnsford 
unexpectedly  approaching.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men, 
horses,  and  cattle,  and  the  debris  of  the 
plundered  tents  and  waggons.  Worn  out 
with  a  march  of  at  least  thirty  miles  that 
day,  with  no  spare  ammunition,  and  a  few 
biscuits  for  food,  all  the  ammunition  and 
stores  having  been  carried  off,  they  were 
compelled  to  pass  the  night  on  the  spot 
without  shelter  and  in  momentary  expec- 
tation of  being  attacked  by  the  enemy.  At 
early  dawn  next  day  the  force  started  for 
Korke's  Drift. 

That  i:iost  was  held  after  the  departure 
of  Colonel  Durnford  by  Lieutenants  Chard 
and  Bromhead,  with  eighty  men  of  the 
24th  Regiment.  Tidings  of  the  disaster  at 
Isandula  were  Ijrought  by  some  fugitives 
who  had  esca2}ed  the  slaughter,  and  these 
gallant  officers  resolved  to  hold  the  Drift  if 
possible  till  help  should  come,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  victorious  Zulus  from  crossing 
into  Xatal.  Thej'  had  scarcely  had  time 
to  prepare  a  barricade  of  bags  and  biscuit 
tins  when  the  Zulus,  nimibering  about 
4000,  were  upon  them  and  began  to  pour 
in  their  fire.  The  struggle  lasted  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  assail- 
ants succeeded  no  less  than  six  times  in 
penetrating  within  the  barricade,  but  were 
driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  setting  fire 
to  the  hospital ;  but  completely  battled  by 
the  handful  of  British  troops  who  held  the 
post,  they  withdrew  at  dawn.  "When  Lord 
Chelmsford's  jaded  troops  approached  the 
Drift  they  found  to  their  great  relief  that 
it  was  still  in  possession  of  o\ir  men. 
Around  the  hastily  improvised  intrench- 
ment  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  315  Zulus. 

Cetewayo  had  thus  far  shown  great  mili- 
tary sagacity  and  courage  in  his  operations, 
and  was  for  some  weeks  master  of  the 
situation,  but  fortunately  for  the  colony 
of  Katal,  and    indeed  for  our  position  in 


South  Africa,  he  appears  not  to  have  known 
how  to  turn  his  success  to  advantage.  If 
he  had  let  loose  his  victorious  'young  men' 
upon  the  British  territory  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  our  troops  at  Isandula, 
he  might  have  indicted  incalculable  injury 
upon  the  European  settlers  and  their  pro- 
perty in  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  6000  Zulus  who  had  been  detached 
to  attack  Colonel  I'earson's  column  came 
up  with  him  ten  miles  south  of  Ekowe  on 
the  day  on  which  the  camp  at  Isandula 
was  surprised.  Though  they  fought  with 
their  usual  valour,  their  position  was 
carried  by  the  Xaval  Brigade,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  northwards. 
Colonel  Pearson,  however,  was  quite  aware 
that  the  attack  would  be  renewed  by  them 
in  greater  force.  He  therefore  sent  back 
to  his  base.  Fort  Tenedos  on  the  Tugela,  a 
convoy  of  waggons  and  the  troops  on  which 
he  could  least  rely.  ^Yith  the  rest,  1200 
in  number,  he  prepared  to  hold  the  position 
which  he  had  intrenciied  round  the  mis- 
sion buildings  at  Ekowe.  After  the  disas- 
ter  at  Isandula  the  native  levies,  which 
had  been  found  not  only  useless  but  dan- 
gerous, were  disbanded ;  but  volunteers 
came  forward  readily  from  Xatal.  The 
88tli  Foot  were  sent  with  all  speed  from 
Cape  Colony,  and  troops  arrived  from  Cey- 
lon and  marines  from  St.  Helena.  The 
Zulus,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  remained 
inactive.  The  panic  which  the  Isandula 
affair  had  produced  began  to  abate.  Colonel 
Wood,  who  had  defeated  a  body  of  from 
3000  to  4000  Zulus  near  Intamba  Moun- 
tain, made  a  successful  attack  on  the 
Bagulisini  kraal,  and  continued  to  harass 
the  enemy  in  his  neighbourhood.  On  the 
other  hand,  reverses  were  suffered  both  by 
Colonel  Wood,  who  fell  into  a  trap  and  lost 
seventy  men  and  seven  officers,  and  by  a 
detachment  of  the  80th  Eegiment,  who 
were  unexpectedly  assaulted  by  a  body  of 
4000  Zulus,  and  only  fifteen  out  of  sixty 
soldiers  escaped. 

Lord  Chelmsford  was  in  the  meantime 
making  preparations  for  the  relief  of  Colonel 
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Pearson,  whoso  supplies  would  not  last 
longer  than  the  end  of  March.  The  Zulus 
were  swarming  around  Ekowe,  though  they 
did  not  venture  to  attack  it;  but  they  broke 
up  the  road  to  the  Tugela,  and  prepared 
ambuscades  and  intrenchnients  along  the 
route,  evidently  with  the  expectation  that 
supplies  could  be  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  beleagured  garrison,  and  that  they 
would  be  starved  into  surrender.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  Colonel  Pearson  made 
known  by  telegraphic  signals  that  his  sup- 
plies would  soon  be  exhausted.  Though 
all  the  expected  reinforcements  had  not 
arrived  from  England,  Lord  Chelmsford  set 
out  from  the  Tugela  on  the  29th  with  a 
force  consisting  of  4000  British  troops  and 
2000  natives.  Taught  by  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, every  precaution  was  taken  to 
2)revent  any  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy — the  encampments  were  intrenched, 
and  the  men  slept  in  hollow  squares  round 
the  waggons.  The  force  encamped  at  a 
place  called  Gingehlovo  on  the  night  of 
April  1,  which  was  dark  and  \vet.  At  early 
dawn  next  day  the  Zulus,  10,000  strong, 
were  seen  approaching  in  their  usual  horse- 
.shoe  formation,  evidently  bent  on  a  close 
encounter,  but  a  shower  of  bullets  from 
rifles  and  Catling  guns,  accompanied  by  a 
storm  of  rockets,  compelled  theni  to  pan^e. 
They  repeatedly  made  a  rush  to\\'ards  the 
camp,  but  got  no  nearer  than  twenty  yards. 
After  a  struggle  of  an  hour  and  a  half  they 
broke  and  fled,  pursued  by  the  cavalry  and 
the  native  contingent.  About  1500  of  them 
fell  in  the  battle  and  the  flight.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  trifling.  The  Ekowe 
garrison  were  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
the  night  and  escorted  to  the  Tugeln.  An 
attack  was  made  on  Colonel  Wood's  in- 
trenched camp  at  Kambula  by  a  body  of 
20,000  Zulus,  who  fought  for  four  hours 
with  the  most  desperate  courage,  and  at 
times  penetrated  into  the  camp,  but  were 
at  last  completely  routed. 

The  news  of  the  serious  disaster  at  Isan- 
dula  produced  a  great  sensation  in  England, 
and  clamoroixs  demands  were  made  for  the 


recall  both  of  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  "When  the  despatches  were 
laid  before  Parliament  it  appeared  that  the 
Government  had  not  been  re.sponsible  for 
the  policy  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  stated  dis- 
tinctly to  him  that  they  '  had  been  unable 
to  find  in  the  documents  he  had  placed 
before  them  that  evidence  of  urgent  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action  which  alone  could 
justify  him  in  taking,  without  their  full 
knowledge  and  sanction,  a  course  almost 
certain  to  result  in  a  war  which,  as  they 
had  previously  impressed  upon  him,  every 
effort  should  have  been  used  to  avoid.' 
But  notwithstanding  this  severe  censure 
on  Sir  Bartle  the  Government  declined  to 
recall  him,  and  though  their  refusal  to  take 
this  step  was  strongly  condemned  by  lead- 
ing meml^ers  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
it  was  approved  by  large  majorities. 

Lord  Chelmsford's  delay  in  adopting 
vigorous  measures  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close  was  loudly  condemned  in  the  colony, 
and  the  special  correspondents  of  the  Home 
journals  were  almost  unanimous  in  blaui- 
in"  his  feebleness  and  vacillation.  Even  iu 
the  camp  there  was  a  considerable  feeling 
of  impatience  and  dissatisfaction.  He  was 
painfully  sensible  of  the  responfsibilities  of 
his  position,  and  spoke  of  himself  as  worn 
out  l)y  the  strain  of  prolonged  warfare. 
But  he  had  very  great  difticulties  to  con- 
tend with  owing  to  the  .scarcity  of  supplies, 
the  want  of  roads  and  of  proper  means  of 
transport.  At  length  all  the  reinforcements 
from  England  were  landed  by  the  middle 
of  April,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
at  last  in  a  position  to  recommence  his 
invasion  of  Zululand.  Taking  with  him 
two  months'  supplies,  he  broke  up  his 
camp  on  the  1st  of  June,  1879,  and  com- 
menced his  march  into  the  interior.  On 
the  following  day  the  ex-Imperial  I'rince 
of  France,  who,tiiough  he  had  been  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Africa  only  as  a  spectator  of 
the  campaign,  had  been  attached  to  the 
staff,  was  scut  with  a  small  escort  of 
troopers  to  examine  the  proposed  Hue  of 
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march  and  fix  the  site  of  the  next  encamp- 
ment. They  were  surprised  by  some  Zulus 
who  crept  througli  the  tall  grass  and  came 
upon  tlieni  unawares,  and  the  Prince  and 
two  of  the  troopers  were  killed.  Great 
sympathy  was  felt  for  the  ex-Empress 
Eugenie,  the  mother  of  the  poor  youth, 
and  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  indig- 
nation at  Lord  Chelmsford's  carelessness 
in  allowing  hitn  to  be  employed  on  such 
a  dangerous  errand.  As  the  troops  pro- 
ceeded on  their  march  repeated  messages 
came  from  Cetewayo  declaring  tliat  he  did 
not  want  war,  and  tliat  he  wished  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  talking  over  matters.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  messengers  were  not 
of  sufficient  rank,  and  were  not  properly 
accredited,  and  tliat  they  did  not  oifer  on 
tlie  King's  part  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
our  ultimatum.  But  Bishop  Colenso  insisted, 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
refusal  to  receive  them  was  a  wanton 
repulse  of  peaceful  overtures.  The  British 
forces,  consisting  of  about  4000  Europeans 
and  1100  natives,  with  twelve  guns  and 
two  Gatlings,  continued  their  onward  march 
towards  Ulundi,  Cetewayo's  kraal.  They 
were  attacked  by  a  force  computed  at 
20,000  men,  whom  they  defeated  after 
a  sharp  contest  with  the  loss  of  ten  men, 
while  about  1000  of  the  Zulus  were  killed. 
Ulundi  and  several  other  military  kraals 
were  then  taken  and  burned. 

Before  the  battle  was  fought  Lord 
Chelmsford  had  been  superseded  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  but  before  that  officer 
reached  the  spot  victory  had  been  gained. 
A  difference  of  opinion  had  taken  place 
between  the  Commaudei'-in-Chief  and  the 
Governor  of  Natal  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  conducting  the  war.  Sir  Henry 
objected  to  raids  and  to  martial  law,  and 
the  General  complained  that  his  plans 
were  thus  thwarted.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment therefore  decided  to  intrust  all  autho- 
rity, civil  and  military,  to  one  person,  and 
sent  out  Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley  with  full 
powers  in  all  matters  relating  not  only  to 
Zululand,  but  also  to  Xatal  and  the  Trans- 


vaal. He  was  allowed  a  wide  discretion  as 
to  the  terms  of  any  settlement  of  the  war 
with  the  Zulus,  but  annexation  of  their 
territory  was  forbidden.  Nearly  all  the 
leading  chiefs  sent  in  their  submission,  but 
the  King  himself,  though  a  fugitive  with 
only  a  few  followers,  was  still  at  liberty. 
A  band  of  mounted  men,  under  Lord 
Giflbrd,  was  despatched  to  hunt  him  down, 
and  on  the  28th  of  August  they  surrounded 
the  kraal  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  yield  himself  a 
prisoner.  On  the  1st  of  September,  the 
anniversary  of  his  coronation  in  1873, 
Cetewayo  left  Ulundi  a  jDrisoner.  He 
was  taken  by  sea  to  Cape  Town,  and  was 
confined  in  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
Castle.  With  his  capture  the  Zulu  "War 
terminated. 

On  the  day  Cetewayo  left  Ulundi  000 
chiefs   assembled  there  to  learn  from  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  the  arrangements  which 
he  was  authorized  to  make  respecting  their 
country.    It  was  to  be  divided  into  thirteen 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  separate  chief 
was  to  rule.     The  revival  of  the  military 
system  and  all  restrictions  on  marriage  were 
positively  prohibited.    All  the  cattle  of  the 
King  and  all  the  arms  in  the  country  were 
to  be  at  once  surrendered  to  the  British 
authorities,  and  henceforth  no  importation 
of  arms  was    to    be  allowed  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  llesident.     No  prac- 
tice of  witchcraft  was  to  be  permitted,  and 
no  one  was  to  be  put  to  death  except  upon 
a  fair  trial  by  the  chief  men.     The  chiefs 
were  to  be  independent,  but  they  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  make  war  on  any  of  their 
neighbours.     No  land  was  to  be  alienated 
or  sold.     The  chiefs  might,  if  they  thought 
fit,  allow  missionaries  to  settle  on  their  ter- 
ritory, but  they  were  not  to  be  compelled 
to  receive  them.   This  settlement  effectually 
extinguished  the  power  of  the  Zulus  as  a 
united  and  military  nation,  but  it  invested 
no  one  with  sufficient  authority  to  control 
a  fierce  and  warlike  race  ;  and  tlie  Colenso 
party  argued  that  for  this  purpose  Cetewayo 
ou"ht  to  have  been  restored  to  his  former 
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position,  but  witli  a  duly  restricted  power  ; 
and  as  all  the  conditions  which  had  led  to 
former  wars  with  the  natives  were  left  to 
operate  it  was  predicted  that  as  soon  as  the 
British  troops  were  withdrawn  the  Zulus 
would  resort  again  to  their  military  system. 
Strong  objections  were  made  to  the  creating 
of  an  Irish  adventurer  named  John  Dunn, 
a  kind  of  African  IMormon,  a  chief  over  a 
part  of  Zululand,  and  altogether  it  was 
foreseen  that  the  settlement  made  could 
not  be  permanent. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Government  Cetowayo  was  allowed 
to  visit  England,  and  was  kindly  treated, 
though  no  public  reception  or  acknowledg- 
ment was  given  him.  The  opinion  had 
by  this  time  become  widely  prevalent  that 
the  Zulu  king  had  not  received  justice  at 
the  hands  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  it  was 
resolved  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administra- 
tion to  restore  the  deposed  chief  to  a  part 
of  his  former  territory  and  power.  The 
Legislative  Council  of  Natal  and  the  white 
population  protested  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  this  step, '  as  fraught  with  imminent 
peril  and  disastrous  conseqviences  to  the 
colony.'  The  Home  Government,  however, 
persisted  in  carrying  out  their  resolution. 
The  ex-king  landed  at  Cape  Town  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1882.  In  consequence  of  the 
indignant  opposition  of  the  people  of  Natal 
it  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  proceed 
to  Zululand  by  the  direct  route  from  Durban 
across  the  Tugela,  but  should  be  transported 
by  sea  to  Port  Durnford  and  landed  there. 
On  December  11  Cetewayo  signed  the  con- 
ditions for  the  resettlement  of  Zululand. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  the  conditions  of 
restoration,  which  were  as  follows:— The 
deposition  of  all  the  chiefs  but  Usibepu, 
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who  was  to  retain  his  position  but  to  ex- 
change a  part  of  his  territory  with  Umgo- 
jama ;  all  Zululand  south  of  the  Umhlatusi 
to  become  reserved  native  territory  under  a 
Commissioner,  to  whom  the  headmen  were 
to  have  the  right  to  appeal ;  Dunn  and 
Hlubi  to  receive  tracts  of  land  large  enough 
to  provide  for  their  immediate  followers, 
over  whom  they  were  to  rule  as  headmen ; 
all  the  remainder  of  Zululand  was  to  be 
governed  by  Cetewayo.  These  terms  were 
as  unpalatable  to  Dunn's  men  and  many  of 
the  other  Zulus  as,  for  a  different  reason, 
they  were  to  Cetewayo  himself.  His  re- 
storation was  genei'ally  regarded  in  South 
Africa  as  a  great  and  dangerous  mistake, 
and  so  it  appears  likely  to  prove.  He  was 
escorted  to  his  own  country  by  a  body  of 
British  troops  about  the  beginning  of  1883. 
But  almosrt  immediately  on  his  return  dis- 
turbances broke  out.  Some  of  Cetewayo's 
subjects,  indignant  at  the  favours  bestowed 
upon  a  person  whom  they  regarded  as  a 
rebel  and  a  traitor,  attacked  Usibepu,  it  is 
alleged,  without  orders  from  Cetewayo. 
The  new  chief  retaliated  by  a  sudden  raid 
upon  Ulundi,  killed  a  number  of  his  rival's 
men,  and  destroyed  his  kraal.  Cetewayo 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  but  is  pre- 
paring to  renew  the  struggle  for  supremacy. 
We  have  fortunately  nothing  to  do  with 
the  quarrel.  Other  parts  of  the  South 
African  frontier,  however,  are  settling 
down  under  more  permanent  and  peaceful 
conditions  than  have  long  prevailed  in  that 
country,  and  a  better  feeling  is  growing 
between  Dutchmen,  British  settlers,  and 
natives,  which  may  in  time  lead  to  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  improvement  of  trade  and 
commerce. 
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The  Home  Government  had  sauctioued  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  belief 
that  this  step  was  desired  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  but  it  speedily  appeared  that 
tliis  was  a  mistake.  In  various  ways  the 
Boers  made  it  evident  tliat  they  had  only 
acquiesced  under  the  pressure  of  their  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
(Jueen,  trusting  that  it  would  be  only  tem- 
porary. They  had  made  a  formal  protest 
in  1877  against  the  annexation,  but  the 
Eriti.sh  party  in  the  state  affirmed  that  it 
was  merely  formal ;  that  tlie  great  body  of 
the  Boers  were  very  glad  to  be  rescued 
from  imminent  ruin,  even  at  the  cost  of 
their  independence ;  and  tliat  only  now, 
when  the  British  Government  had  at  their 
own  cost,  without  any  help  from  the  Dutch 
settlers,  conquered  Cetewayo  and  Seko- 
kune,  and  paid  the  debts  of  the  Boers,  they 
were  anxious  to  reclaim  their  independence 
in  order  to  escape  the  restraints  of  orderly 
and  firm  rule. 

In  December,  1879,  a  great  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  at  "Wenderfontein,  at  which 
the  protest  against  annexation  M-as  renewed, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  give  effect 
to  the '  determination '  of  the  meeting.  The 
British  party  in  the  Transvaal  was  estimated 
at  5000,  comprising  the  majority  of  the 
townspeople,  traders,  and  miners.  A  great 
number  of  the  Boers  themselves,  including 
some  of  the  largest  proprietors,  were  open 
advocates  of  Britisli  rule.  But  there  still 
remained  about  five-sixths  of  the  people 
wlioui  the  mass  meeting  claimed  to  repre- 
sent.     It    was    alleged,    however,   that    a 


large  portion  of  these  were  at  heart 
unfriendly  to  the  claim  of  independence, 
and  were  coerced  by  an  active  and  turbu- 
lent minority  to  take  part  in  the  protest 
against  British  rule ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  Sir  Owen  Lanyon 
all  declared  that  in  private  many  of  the 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  public  demon- 
strations said  that  personally  they  would 
greatly  regret  the  severance  of  the  connec- 
tion with  Britain,  but  that  they  dared  not 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  active  agitators 
for  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leaders  of  the  Dutch  settlers  asserted  that 
they  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the 
people  from  open  revolt.  The  local  fore- 
men, however,  were  the  persons  who  really 
fomented  the  agitation.  Not  a  few  of  them 
had  been  notorious  for  their  disregard  of 
the  authority  of  their  own  Government 
and  its  courts,  and  they  were  eager  to  get 
rid  of  the  more  stringent  rule  of  the  British 
Governor. 

They  remained  (|uiet,  however,  in  tlie 
meantime,  in  the  expectation  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  had  expressed  his  disap- 
proval of  the  annexation,  and  had  just 
come  into  office,  would  support  their  views; 
but  their  sanguine  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disapjiointment.  The  Queen's  speech  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment 'both  to  make  provision  for  the 
security  of  the  indigenous  races,  and  to 
extend  to  the  European  settlers  insti- 
tutions based  on  large  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  self-government,'  but  at  the  same 
time  clearly  intimated  that  Her  Slajesty's 
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supremacy  over  the  Transvaal  was  to  be 
maintained.  This  'bitter  disappointment' 
led  to  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  not  a  few 
of  the  Boers  to  pay  no  taxes  except  to 
their  own  duly  constituted  Yolksraad,  while 
others  paid  under  protest.  The  attempt  to 
seize  and  sell  the  property  of  the  defaulters 
led  to  open  resistance,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a  rupture  was  at  hand.  Another 
great  mass  meeting  was  held  on  the  16th 
December,  1880,  at  which  the  restoration 
of  the  Eepublic  was  formally  proclaimed, 
and  soon  after  Messrs.  Pretorius,  Joubert, 
and  Kruger  were  appointed  a  triumvirate 
to  carry  on  the  Provisional  Government. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  became  so  threaten- 
ing that  the  British  officials  intrenched 
and  fortified  the  camp  outside  the  town  of 
Potchefstroom,  and  also  prepared  the  court- 
house for  defence.  They  were  taken  at 
unawares,  and  were  ill  prepared  to  suppress 
an  insurrection,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  army  of  occupation  had  been  witli- 
drawu,  and  only  a  small  body  of  troops 
remained  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Boers 
were  quite  well  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  on  them  must  rest  the  responsibility 
of  having  fired  the  first  shot.  By  a  treach- 
erous surprise  they  attacked  and  nearly 
destroyed  a  detachment  of  250  men  of 
the  94th  Eegiment  of  the  Line  proceeding 
under  orders  from  Leydeuburg  to  Pretoria. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  of  that  number 
were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  after- 
wards died  of  their  wounds,  while  the  Boers 
had  only  one  killed  and  four  wounded. 
In  January,  1881,  the  insurgents  crossed 
the  border  of  Xatal,  and  occupied  the 
important  jDosition  of  Laing's  Xek.  They 
even  patrolled  as  far  as  the  Ingogo  Piver, 
within  sixteen  miles  of  Xewcastle.  In 
the  meantime  Sir  George  Colley,  Governor 
of  Xatal,  prepared  to  march  to  the  re- 
lief of  Pretoria,  where  a  British  garrison 
was  blockaded  by  the  Boers.  On  January 
24,  having  provisioned  Newcastle  for  thir- 
teen days  and  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence, 
he  advanced  into  the  Transvaal  with  a 
column   consisting   of   1000   men.     After 


crossing  the  Ingogo  Piver  he  encamped 
within  four  miles  of  Laing's  Xek,  which 
was  held  by  the  Boers,  between  2000  and 
3000  strong,  and  on  the  28th  he  marched 
out  to  attack  them.  He  was  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  eighty  men  killed,  includ- 
ing Colonel  Deane  of  the  58th  and  six 
other  officers,  and  100  men  wounded. 

After  this  defeat  General  Colley  retired 
to  his  camp,  and  remained  there  for  a  week 
unmolested,  keeping  up  his  communications 
with  Newcastle,  to  which  he  had  sent  his 
wounded.  On  the  7th  of  February,  how- 
ever, the  post  was  stopped  by  a  strong 
patrol  of  the  enemy,  and  next  day  the 
General  marched  out  to  restore  communi- 
cations. But  shortly  after  crossing  the 
Ingogo  Piver  he  was  attacked  by  the  Boers, 
whom,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  repulsed, 
but  with  the  loss  of  six  officers  and  sixty-two 
men  killed  and  sixty-four  wounded.  After 
obtaining  some  reinforcements  Sir  George, 
on  the  niglit  of  February  2G,  cpiitted  his 
camp  at  the  head  of  G27  men  to  occupy 
ilajuba  Hill,  which  overlooked  the  enemy's 
position  at  Laing's  Xek.  They  reached  the 
summit  after  ei"ht  liours'  hard  climbing 
but  were  too  mucli  fatigued  to  intrench 
their  encampment.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  they  opened  fire  upon  the  Boers. 
At  the  outset  everything  seemed  to  favour 
the  attack,  but  in  the  eud  the  enemy,  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  rush,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  hill.  General  Colley  was 
killed,  and  his  men  were  driven  back  to 
the  camp  with  heavy  loss. 

On  receiving  news  of  this  disaster  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  on  whom  the  chief  command 
and  the  Governorship  of  Xatal  now  de- 
volved, hurried  up  from  JNIaritzhurg.  On 
the  6th  of  March  he  held  a  conference  with 
Joubert,  the  commander  of  the  Boer.s,  and 
an  armistice  for  eight  days  was  agreed  upon, 
to  enable  the  Boer  President  Kruger  to 
reply  to  the  commixnicatious  which  had 
been  previously  made  to  him  by  Sir  George 
Colley.  The  armistice  was  extended  to 
give  time  for  the  arrival  of  Kruger;  and  on 
March  21  a  conference  was  held  betweeu 
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Sir  Evelyu  Wood  and  Colonel  Buller  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Britisli  authorities,  and 
Kruger,  Pretorius,  and  Joubert  as  the 
representatives  of  tlie  Boers,  the  following 
terms  of  peace  being  agreed  to  and  sub- 
sequently sanctioned  by  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment:— The  suzerainty  of  the  Queen 
over  the  Transvaal  was  to  be  acknowledged, 
complete  self-government  was  to-  be  given 
to  the  Boers,  but  control  over  their  foreign 
relations  was  reserved.  A  British  officer  was 
to  reside  at  the  Transvaal  capital.  A  Eoyal 
Commission,  consisting  of  Sir  E.  Wood,  Sir 
H.  de  Villiers,  and  Sir  Hercules  Itobinson, 
was  to  consider  the  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  native  interests  and  questions  of 
frontier,  and  whether  any  portion  of  terri- 
tory eastward  should  be  severed  from  the 
Transvaal.  The  Boers  were  to  withdraw 
from  Laing's  Nek,  British  garrisons  were  to 
remain  in  the  Transvaal  till  a  final  settle- 
ment was  made,  but  Sir  E.  Wood  was  not 
to  advance  or  to  send  military  stores  into 
the  Transvaah 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  juncture 
which  caused  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling. 
The  garrison  of  Potchefstroom  surrendered 
on  the  21st  of  ilarch,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  provisions,  and  Crouje,  the  Boer  in  com- 
mand of  the  besieging  force,  was  justly 
accused  of  bad  faith  in  having  kept  back 
the  news  of  the  armistice  from  the  garrison. 
Sir  Evelyn  gave  notice  that  he  would  claim 
the  return  of  the  guns  and  other  Govern- 
ment property  at  Potchefstroom  in  virtue 
of  the  terms  agreed  to  on  the  21st.  Even- 
tually the  guns  were  returned,  but  the 
rifles  which  were  surrendered  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Boers  and  could  not  be 
recovered. 

Throughout  Natal  the  action  of  the 
Government  was  loudly  condemned,  but 
the  House  of  Assembly  at  the  Cape  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  expressing  their 
satisfaction  with  the  peace.  An  elaborate 
attack  was  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Opposition  on  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it 
was    asserted  liy  Lord  Carnarvon  that  in 


making  peace  we  had  '  abandoned  our 
allies — the  Dutch  loyalists,  the  English 
residents,  and  the  friendly  natives.'  '  By 
the  course  it  had  pursued,'  said  Sir  M. 
Hicks  Beach,  '  the  Government  had  be- 
trayed its  friends,  yielded  to  its  enemies, 
and  destroyed  all  its  chances  of  exercising 
influence  in  South  Africa.'  By  its  '  half- 
hearted action  the  blood  of  British  soldiers 
had  been  shed  in  vain,  and  the  defeat  upon 
British  arms  had  never  been  redressed.  If 
matters  had  been  properly  managed  the 
Government  might  have  brought  the  war 
to  a  successful  termination,  and  then  have 
yielded  to  a  beaten  foe  terms  which  had 
now  been  extracted  by  a  victorious  enemy.' 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  pleaded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  that  the 
overtures  for  peace  came  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  President  Brand  of  the  Free 
State,  and  secondly  from  i\Ir.  Kruger,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boer  insurgents.  The  latter 
wrote  to  Sir  George  CoUey  that  he  was 
wilHng  to  submit  his  case  to  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission. On  this  basis  Sir  George  was 
ordered  by  the  Government  to  arrange  for 
a  settlement.  In  the  midst  of  the  negotia- 
tions the  British  troops  on  three  occasions 
met  with  a  repulse,  but  iu  each  case  they 
were  the  aggressors,  and  therefore  their 
defeat  did  not  seem  to  the  Government  to 
constitute  a  reason  for  withdrawing  the 
terms  previously  proposed.  To  have  with- 
drawn the  terms  which  were  offered  before 
the  disasters,  on  a  military  point  of  honour, 
and  to  insist  on  a  certain  number  of  victims 
being  slaughtered  to  expiate  our  defeats, 
would  have  been  wicked,  cruel,  and  mean. 
Mr.  Gladstone  contended  therefore  that 
the  Government  had  done  everything  that 
could  have  been  done  tovinihcatethe  author- 
ity of  the  Queen  except  by  shedding  more 
blood.  He  justified  in  detail  the  settlement 
effected  with  the  Boers,  especially  dwelling 
on  the  protection  secured  to  the  native 
races,  which  he  affirmed  was  more  efficient 
than  if  wc  had  set  up  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment in  the  Transvaal.  This  was  far 
wiser  and  more  honourable  than  to  carry 
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on  a  contest  with  the  whole  Dutch  popula- 
tion of  Africa,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
we  should  have  done  exactly  what  was 
being  done  now. 

The  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of 
315  against  204,  expressed  its  approval  of 
the  South  African  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  de- 
cision was  in  accordance  witli  the  feeling 
of  the  country. 

The  Eoyal  Commission,  of  which  Sir 
Hercules  Eobiusou  was  President,  held 
their  first  sitting  at  Pretoria,  on  lith  June, 
and  their  sittings  continued  until  August. 
They  settled  the  troublesome  question  of 
the  boundaries  in  such  a  way  that  several 
inllueutial  chiefs  were  left  independent 
outside  the  Transvaal  On  the  question  of 
'  compensation  for  losses  through  war,'  they 
decided,  iu  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Boer  leaders,  that  taking  property  without 
paying  for  it  is  not  an  act  'justified  by 
the  necessities  of  war,'  and  a  subconvention 
was  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the  claims 
for  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  indivi- 
duals whom  the  Poers  had  deprived  of  their 
property.  It  was  agreed  that  the  British 
Eesident  should  be  invested  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state,  the 
control  of  the  frontier  affairs,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  natives.  As 
under  the  South  African  Ilepublic  natives 
were  not  allowed  to  acquire  land  by  indi- 
vidual title,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Secre- 
tary for  Xative  Affairs  should  act  as  their 
trustee  in  this  matter.  Liberty  of  move- 
ment, subject  to  the  pass  laws,  was  granted 
to  the  natives,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Sand  Eiver  Convention,  prohibiting  slavery, 
were  reaffirmed — much  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  Boers,  who  alleged  that  this  was 
unnecessary,  seeing,  as  they  asserted,  quite 
untruly,  that  they  had  never  violated  this 
enactment.  It  was  also  provided  that  a 
power  of  veto  on  all  measures  aflecting  the 
natives  should  be  reserved  to  the  Suzerain. 
The  liabilities  of  the  new  state,  exclusive 
of  compensation  for  war  losses,  amounted 
to  £428,803,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  sum 


not  exceeding  £500,000  should  be  advanced 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, at  3^  per  cent.,  and  a  payment  of 
£2  10s.  9d.  per  £100  was  to  be  made  to 
form  a  sinlcing  fund  to  extinguish  the  debt 
in  twenty-five  years. 

It  was  settled  that  the  'ratification  of 
the  convention'  should  take  place  within 
three  mouths,  that  the  civil  government 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Boers  as  soon 
as  this  was  concluded,  but  that  the  troops 
should  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  vote  of 
approval  by  the  Volksraad  had  been  given. 
If  this  were  not  done  Her  Majesty  would 
resume  her  sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  termination  of 
the  fixed  period  was  close  at  hand  that  the 
Volksraad  could  be  induced  to  ratify  the 
convention,  and  after  the  British  Govern- 
ment hac|  peremptorily  refused  to  make 
any  alteration  in  its  terms. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  past  history 
of  the  Boers,  their  obstinate  adherence  to 
their  '  rough  and  ready'  method  of  dealing 
with  the  natives,  their  unwillingness  to 
pay  taxes  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  their 
own  government  when  they  were  inde- 
pendent, could  have  expected  that  they 
would  long  continue  to  live  quietly  and 
peaceably  when  they  became  once  more 
their  own  masters.  It  was  foreseen  that 
iu  all  probability  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  would  involve  incessant 
friction  with  the  native  populations  which 
lie  adjacent  to  our  borders  as  well  as  to 
theirs.  They  began  by  petitioning  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  recently  imposed 
taxes  and  of  the  High  Court.  On  January 
22,  1882,  a  force  of  300  Boers  and  600  of 
their  native  allies,  with  three  guns,  crossed 
the  Convention  boundary  of  the  Transvaal 
and  attacked  an  independent  native  chief 
named  Montsema,  but  were  defeated.  They 
were  again  beaten  by  him  on  February  21 
and  25,  one  day  losing  all  their  cattle  and 
another  falling  into  an  ambuscade.  In 
March  a  body  of  Boers,  Korannas,  and 
Batlapins  attacked  on  three  several  occa- 
sions Taouns,  the  headquarters  of  a  chief 
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called  !Mankoraii,  but  were  repulsed,  and 
the  Boer  commander  and  the  Batlapin 
chief  were  killed  in  the  figlit. 

The  Boers  next  trumped  up  charges 
against  the  British  Government  amounting 
to  £17G,757,  and  requested  that  this  sum 
should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  which 
the  Convention  decided  to  be  due  from  the 
Transvaal.  Secocoeni,  whom  Sij.'  Garnet 
Wolseley  had  defeated  and  compelled  to 
submit,  but  whom  the  Boers  had  restored, 
was  killed,  with  his  son  and  fourteen  fol- 
lowers, on  the  13th  of  August,  by  Mampoer, 
the  chief  whom  the  British  Government 
liad  put  in  his  place.  Then  the  Boers 
sent  a  force  of  2000  men  against  another 
native  chief  called  Mapoch,  who  had  openly 
defied  the  Transvaal  Government,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  him  in  November  in 
two  engagements  with  very  heavy  losses, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  into  their  own 
territory.  Tiiey  had  then  recourse  to  the 
use  of  dynamite  to  blow  up  the  caves 
of  the  native  tribes,  and  in  this  way 
killed  great  numbers  of  them.  On  the 
oOth  of  November  they  attacked  and  cap- 
tured a  Kafir  stronghold,  inilicting  great 
losses  on  the  natives.  Mampoer  was  still 
holding  out  against  Iheiu,  and  they  began 
to  organize  an  expedition  on  a  great  scale 
against  his  stronghold.  Such  proceedings 
as  these  have  naturally  excited  both  the 
fears  and  the  indignation  of  the  natives, 
and  a  formidable  combination  of  these 
tribes  is  threatened  again.st  their  common 
enemy.  The  feeling  of  the  Boers  towards 
the  British  Government  continues  as  un- 
friendly as  ever,  and  they  are  still  loud  in 
their  complaints  respecting  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  which  their  leaders  assisted  in 
framing.  The  Government  had  announced 
their  intention  to  send  out  a  Special  Com- 
mission to  make  inquiry  on  the  spot 
whether  any  changes,  and  if  any  of  what 
nature,  should  be  made  in  the  Convention. 
But  this  proposal  has  for  the  present  been 
laid  aside  in  consequence  of  the  offer  of 
the  Transvaal  Government  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  London  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 


cussing their  alleged  grievances  with  Her 
^Majesty's  Ministers.  The  Boers  are  appa- 
rently cherishing  tlie  notion  that  our  Gov- 
ernment may  be  cajoled  into  allowing  them 
to  settle  matters  with  the  natives  according 
to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  They  will 
no  doubt  speedily  lind  that  they  are  labour- 
ing under  a  complete  delusion.  The  people 
of  the  Transvaal  have  a  right  to  govern 
themselves  since  tliey  are  averse  to  be 
governed  by  the  British  authorities,  but 
they  cannot  be  permitted  to  adopt  towards 
the  African  races,  either  within  or  without 
their  own  borders,  a  policy  of  oppression  and 
aggression  which  keeps  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  in  a  state  of  perpetual  turmoil. 

Meanwhile  serious  troubles  had  arisen 
with  the  Basutos,  who  complained  bitterly 
of  the  treatment  which  they  had  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
In  18G8  Mosliesh,  the  great  Basuto  chief, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  Free 
State  Boers,  gladly  accepted  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  and  transferred  his  sove- 
reign rights  to  the  Queen.  In  accordance 
witli  the  wi.shes  of  the  chief,  Basutoland 
was  annexed  to  Cajje  Colony,  and  not  to 
Natal.  The  Basutos  prospered  under  their 
new  governors,  were  peaceful,  were  loyal 
in  their  behaviour,  and  had  made  a  pro- 
gress in  civilization  quite  unparalleled 
among  the  African  races.  But  in  1879 
tlie  Cape  Government  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  Basutos  the  power  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  intrusted  to  them  in  the  previous 
year  of  disarming  such  native  tribes  under 
colonial  jurisdiction  as  they  might  think 
necessary,  and  the  Act  was  accordingly 
proclaimed  in  Basutoland  on  April  8, 1880. 
It  thus  became  illegal  for  tlie  natives  to  pos- 
sess or  to  carry  arms,  including  assegais  as 
well  as  guns,  after  a  date  specified  by  the 
proclamation,  which  was  originally  declared 
to  be  J\Iay  21,  but  was  afterwards  extended 
to  July  12.  Tiie  greater  i»rt  of  the 
natives  refused  to  obey  this  order.  They 
pleaded  that  their  guns,  of  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  deprive  them,  had  been 
earned  by  labour  at  the   diamond  fields. 
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and  the  Colonial  Government  had  sanc- 
tioned their  obtaining  these  weapons.  They 
fought  on  the  Eritish  side  in  the  Zulu  War, 
and  their  loyal  and  peaceful  behaviour 
showed  that  they  would  make  no  use  of 
their  guns  against  the  white.s.  To  deprive 
tliem  of  weapons  wliicli  they  valued  so 
highly  would  be  not  only  a  dishonour,  but 
an  evidence  of  undeserved  distrust.  The 
Colonial  Government,  however,  refused  to 
be  turned  from  their  purpose.  The  loyal 
Fingoes  on  one  side  of  the  Orange  Eiver, 
they  said,  had  given  up  their  guns,  and 
the  not  more  loyal  Basutos  could  not  be 
exempted. 

The  dispute  was  embittered  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Cape  Government  to  throw 
open  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  rebel  chief 
Moirosi  to  settlement  for  whites  and  the 
natives  of  other  tribes,  while  the  Basutos 
insisted  that  these  lands  should  be  reserved 
for  their  own  tribe  alone.  The  Home  Gov- 
ernment condemned  the  confiscation  of 
Moirosi's  lands,  and  enjoined  moderation 
and  caution  in  carrying  out  the  decree  of 
disarmament;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  with  little  tact  or  discretion,  and 
in  August,  1880,  the  Basutos  took  up  arms 
in  defence  of  what  they  regarded  as  their 
rights.  The  accounts  of  the  first  collision 
between  them  and  the  Cape  Mounted  Eifles 
are  very  confused,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  by  whom  the  first  shot  was  fired. 
Simultaneous  attacks  were  made  by  the 
Basutos  on  three  stations  held  by  the 
colonial  troop.?,  and  they  proved  very 
formidable  antagonists,  and  held  their  own 
in  their  conflicts  with  the  regular  forces. 
They  were  not,  however,  left  alone  in  their 
conflict  with  the  Colonial  Government. 

It  had  often  been  predicted  by  those  who 
disapproved  of  the  disarmament  that  the 
natives  throughout  the  .South  African  dis- 
trict would  make  common  cause  with  the 
Basutos,  and  so  it  proved.  Hardly  had  the 
Eifles  crossed  into  Basutoland  when  the 
natives  began  to  rise  in  arms,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  a  general  insurrection  took 
place  throughout  the  extensive  region  for- 


merly known  as  Independent  Kafirland, 
and  not  fewer  than  200,000  natives  were 
in  arms.  The  Fingoes  alone  remained  loyal 
to  the  Government.  Traders'  stores,  mis- 
sion stations,  and  the  seats  of  the  magis- 
trates were  attacked  and  sacked.  The 
insurgents  were  meanwhile  kept  in  check 
by  the  volunteers  and  the  yeomanry,  alon" 
with  the  regular  troops,  1000  strong,  under 
Colonel  Carrington.  But  it  was  not  until 
near  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  neck  of 
the  rebellion  was  broken  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Pondimisi  chief. 

While  South  Africa  was  in  this  critical 
position,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  recalled 
by  the  Home  Government.  Although  his 
policy  had  not  received  the  approval  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Administration,  and 
had  been  strongly  condemned  by  the 
Liberal  psirty  when  in  Opposition,  he  was 
not  recalled  when  they  assumed  office. 
They  alleged  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  that  the  confederation 
of  the  South  African  colonies  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  owing  to  his  personal  influence  in 
Cape  Colony,  was  more  likely  than  a  new 
Governor  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
project.  Eesolutions  were  proposed  by  the 
Colonial  Ministry  to  tlie  etl'ect  that  it  was 
expedient  that  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives should  ascertain  the  practicability  or 
otherwise  of  a  legislative  and  administra- 
tive confederation  of  the  various  British 
South  African  colonies,  but  the  opposition 
was  so  strong  that  they  were  withdrawn. 
As  soon  as  the  despatches  containing  an 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  scheme  reached 
Entdand  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  recalled.  He 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  kept  in 
office  only  to  promote  the  scheme  of  con- 
federation, and  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  that  this  would  be  carried  into  eflect, 
and  he  was  on  other  matters  not  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  Ministry,  it  would 
be  unfair  both  to  him  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  him  longer  in  his  position. 
Sir  Bartle's  recall  was  regarded  in  the 
colony  with  varied  feelings,  as  party  views 
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and  interests  were  promoted  or  hindered 
by  his  proceedings.  Wliile  one  section 
declared  that  his  recall  was  the  necessary 
condition  for  a  safer  and  juster  policy  in 
South  Africa,  'crowded  and  enthusiastic 
meetings  in  most  of  the  towns  condemned 
the  step  taken  by  the  Home  Government, 
applauded  the  policy  which  led  to  the  Zulu 
"War,  and  spoke  of  the  departing.Goveruor 
as  the  saviour  of  South  xVfrica.  Even  his 
political  opponents  joined  in  the  testimony 
to  his  personal  courtesy  and  the  purity  of 
his  aims.' 

The  war  with  the  Basutos  still  continued, 
and  several  engagements  were  fought  with 
varied  success.  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  had 
been  instructed  to  mediate  between  the 
natives  and  the  Colonial  Government  if 
both  parties  were  willing.  Lerothodi,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  turbulent  of  the 
chiefs,  having  sued  for  peace,  an  armistice 
for  six  days  was  agreed  to  on  February  18, 
1881.  Sir  Hercules  informed  the  Basutos 
that  if  they  would  place  themselves  '  unre- 
servedly in  his  hands'  he  would  insure 
them  'just  and  generous  terms,'  but  he 
insisted  on  their  laying  down  their  arms 
at  once  as  a  preliminary  condition.  This, 
however,  they  refused  to  do,  and  hostilities 
were  resumed,  and  carried  on  in  a  desul- 
tory manner  until  April  9,  when  Lerothodi 
again  asked  for  peace.  The  Governor  then 
consented  to  act  as  mediator,  and  made  an 
award  which  appeared  to  be  fair  to  both 
parties.  A  general  amnesty  M^as  to  be 
granted ;  the  Basutos  were  to  be  disarmed, 
but  licenses  to  carry  arms  were  to  be  issued 
on  a  liberal  scale ;  there  was  to  be  no  con- 
fiscation of  territory,  but  the  natives  were 
to  pay  a  fine  of  5000  head  of  cattle.  These 
terms  were  assented  to  by  the  chiefs,  who 
began  to  collect  the  cattle  required  for  pa}'- 
ment  of  the  fine,  and  the  Colonial  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Basutoland.  The 
disarmament,  however,  proceeded  very 
slowly,  and  the  loyal  Basutos  were  still 
afraid  to  return  to  their  villafjes.  The 
countr}',  though  comparatively  quiet,  con- 
tinued in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  little 


regard  was  paid  to  law  and  order.  In 
February,  1883,  the  Home  Government 
and  the  Cape  Ministry  agreed  to  inform 
the  Basutos  that  unless  Governor  Eobin- 
son's  award  were  carried  out  it  would  be 
cancelled,  the  Geethong  district  would  be 
disposed  of  to  loyal  Basutos  and  Europeans, 
the  position  at  JIasau  would  be  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  the  rest  of  the  territory 
would  be  abandoned.  The  effect  of  this 
announcement  was  to  reunite  the  Basutos 
as  one  tribe  in  making  preparations  for  war. 
The  colonj'  was  not  in  a  condition  to  carry 
on  hostilities,  and  as  there  was  practically 
no  government  in  Basutoland,  the  Resident 
was  powerless  to  enforce  order.  The  Cape 
Barliaraent  met  at  this  critical  stage 
(Jfarch  17),  and  a  strong  feeling  was  mani- 
fested in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Annex- 
ation Act  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
countr}'.  But  the  Government  insisted 
on  steady  persistence  in  a  policy  which 
aimed  at  the  restoration  of  law  and  order, 
and  were  supported  by  large  majorities. 
The  Legislative  Council,  however,  by  four- 
teen votes  to  si.x:,  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
commending the  abandonment  of  Basuto- 
land by  the  Cape  Government,  and  calling 
upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  resume 
the  responsibility  of  the  administration 
of  that  country.  But  Lord  Kimberley, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  replied  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  this  request  be 
granted,  and  the  Cape  Ministry  were  left 
to  carry  out  their  policy  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

General  Gordon  (known  as  'Chinese 
Gordon '),  who  assumed  the  command  of  the 
colonial  forces  on  1st  July,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  on  the  Basuto  question,  that  the 
limits  of  the  native  locations  should  be  at 
once  permanently  fixed  by  legal  deeds,  and 
that  legal  proceedings  should  be  taken 
against  all  who  encroached  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribes — a  course  which  he 
believed  would  make  the  natives  quiet  and 
contented.  The  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
and  General  Gordon  visited  Basutoland  in 
September,  in  the  hope  of  arranging  matters 
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between  the  natives  and  the  white  sqnatters. 
They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  all  the 
Basuto  chiefs  except  Masupha,  and  disgust 
at  his  conduct  and  an  ardent  desire  for 
peace  were  professed  by  all  the  others. 
While  negotiations  were  going  on  with 
Masupha,  and  General  Gordon  was  urging 
him  to  pay  the  hut  tax  and  submit  to  the 
Government,  news  arrived  that  an  expedi- 
tion under  Lerothodi,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Cape  INIinistry,  was  on  its  way  to  attack 
the  refractory  chief.  Masupha  was  so  en- 
raged at  the  tidings  that  he  immediately 
broke  off  negotiations,  and  General  Gordon, 
in  great  displeasure  at  such  a  step  having 
been  taken  at  a  moment  when  he  thought 
his  efforts  might  prove  successful,  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  Cape  Government, 
which  was  accepted  with  unseemly  haste, 
and  he  forthwith  started  for  England.  The 
loss  to  the  colony  of  a  man  like  Gordon,  it 
was  justly  said,  at  such  a  critical  time  was 
most  serious,  and  indicated  a  want  of  justice 
and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
that  betrayed  either  weakness  or  division. 

VOL.    IV. 


The  departure  of  Gordon  did  not  tend  to 
lessen  the  disturbances  in  Basutolaud  or 
to  make  Masupha  more  peaceful  or  con- 
ciliatory. The  mission  of  the  Premier  and 
the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  proved  a 
failure.  Matters  have  ever  since  remained 
in  tlie  .same  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  authorities  of  Cape  Colony,  after 
expending  three  millions  of  money  and 
sacrificing  many  valuable  lives,  have  found 
the  administration  of  Basutoland  a  task  too 
heavy  for  them,  and  have  entreated  to  be 
relieved  from  it.  Their  method  of  managing 
the  natives  has  indeed  proved  a  melancholy 
failure.  In  these  circumstances  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  very  reluctantly 
consented  to  resume,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  responsibility  and  the  authority 
which  they  formerly  transferred  to  the 
colonists.  ,  There  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Basutos  will  be  much  more  peace- 
able and  contented  under  the  direct  gov- 
ernment of  the  Crown  than  they  have 
been  under  the  management  of  the  Cape 
Ministrv. 
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Egyptlvx  financial  affairs,  which  had  long 
been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  now  forced 
tliemselves  on  the  attention  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments.  ^Mr.  Cave,  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  bondholders  of  the 
Egyptian  loans,  reported  that  in  1875 
Egypt  owed  £75,000,000  sterhng,  most  of 
which  had  been  spent  on  the  Suez  Canal, 
railways,  and  other  public  works.  He  did 
full  justice  to  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made  under  Ismail  Pasha's  adminis- 
tration, but  he  declared  that  EgyiDt  was  suf- 
fering 'from  the  ignorance, dishonesty, waste, 
and  extravagance  of  the  East,  such  as  have 
brought  her  Suzerain  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  at  the  same  time  from  the  vast  expiense 
caused  by  hasty  and  inconsiderate  endeav- 
ours to  adopt  the  civilization  of  the  "West." 
The  Khedive  had  attempted,  with  a  limited 
revenue,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  works 
which  ought  to  have  been  spread  over  a  far 
longer  period,  and  would  have  taxed  the 
resources  of  much  richer  exchequers.  The 
precarious  tenure  of  office  caused  dishonesty 
to  go  wholly  or  partially  unpunished ;  the 
peculation  and  neglect  which  pervaded 
every  department  gave  rise  to  intrigues 
that  sooner  or  later  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  honest  officials.  '  As  therefore,' 
he  concluded,  '  every  security  of  real  value 
is  pledged,  and  as  without  the  means  for 
meeting  the  floating  debt  a  very  serious 
crisis  in  the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt  must 
take  place,  which  woidd  be  fatal  to  the 
bondholders  of  the  various  loans,  it  would 


seem  that  the  most  feasible  mode  of  avert- 
ing the  danger  would  be  to  buy  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidation,  the  loans  of  18G0 
and  1873,  and  the  bonds  of  the  floating  debt.' 

Mr.  Cave's  i-eport  revealing  the  perilous 
condition  of  Egyptian  finances  made  it 
evident  that  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
had  become  necessary  to  save  the  property 
of  the  bondholders  from  destruction.  Mr. 
Goschen  and  M.  Joubert  were  sent  out, 
tlie  former  as  the  representative  of  the 
British,  the  latter  of  the  French  creditors, 
armed  with  unfettered  authority,  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Khedive  and  his 
ministers.  The  knowledge  that  Mr.  Go- 
schen was  backed  by  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  the  various  creditors  of  Egypt 
in  this  country  gave  him  an  influence  in 
negotiating  with  the  Egj^tian  Governmelit 
which  he  could  not  have  had  in  other 
circumstances. 

The  person  who  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  gross  mismanagement  of  Egyptian 
finance  and  the  accumulation  of  debt  was 
Ismael  Sadyk  Pasha,  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  father  of  the 
Khedive,  in  1836,  an  uneducated  fellah, 
and  had  now  become  Minister  of  Finance, 
with  paramount  influence  over  the  policy 
and  actions  of  the  Khedive.  Being  well 
aware  of  his  real  character  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  rid  of  him,  Mr.  Goschen  on 
his  arrival  refused  to  call  upon  Sadyk  Pasha. 
The  slight  Avas  keenly  felt  by  the  Finance 
Minister,  and  with  an  audacity  and  viru- 
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lence  liitherto  iinkuo'wn  iu  Egypt,  lie  set 
himself  to  excite  an  agitation  among  the 
village  fcUahccn,  and  pushed  to  the  verge 
of  rebellion  his  opposition  to  the  schemes 
of  the  foreign  deputies.  He  then  sent  iu 
his  resignation  in  a  long  letter  briu"in<i-  the 
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most  serious  accusations  against  the  Khedive 
himself.  Five  days  later  the  Khedive,  in 
true  Oriental  fashion,  took  him  a  quiet 
drive  which  ended  at  the  Palace,  where  he 
was  delivered  over  a  prisoner  to  a  strong 
guard  in  waiting  for  him,  and  was  de- 
spatched to  a  penal  settlement  on  the 
Upper  Nile. 

The  main  ohstruction  having  thus  been 
got  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  C4oschen  and  his 
colleague,  M.  Joubert,  proceeded  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  save  the 
money  of  the  shareholders  and  to  retrieve 
the  position  of  the  Khedive.  After  making 
a  considerable  reduction  on  the  interest  of 
the  loans  and  on  the  bonus  that  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  holders  of  Treasury 
bonds,  and  assigning  a  fixed  allowance  of 
about  £4,000,000  sterling  to  the  Khedive, 
they  put  the  whole  system  of  Egyptian 
finance  under  European  control.  Europeans 
were  to  manage  the  railways,  to  superintend 
the  collection  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  to  regulate  all  disbursements,  and  to 
watch  over  the  funds  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  Khedive's  creditors.  These 
arrangements  were  sanctioned  by  the  Khe- 
dive, became  law  in  1876,  and  if  honestly 
carried  out  they  would  no  doubt  in  time 
have  produced  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  stability  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  finan- 
cial system,  howe\'er,  introduced  by  ]\Ir. 
Goschen  and  M.  Joubert  in  'this  most 
distressful  country'  was  not  successful,  and 
a  new  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  ordered, 
in  which  ilr.  Uivers  Wilson,  formerly  of 
the  British  Treasury,  took  the  leading  part. 
Prince  Mohammed  Tewfik,  the  hereditary 
Prince,  made  an  offer  to  cede  to  the  Com- 
mittee all  his  estates,  the  annual  rental  of 
which  amounted  to  £30,000.  His  example 
was  followed  by  the  daughter  and  second 


son  of  the  Khedive,  and  ultimately  by  his 
mother,  Avhose  estates  were  worth  £20,000 
a  year.  The  Khedive  himself  soon  after 
intimated  his  intention  to  follow  the  same 
course,  and  to  give  up  all  his  private  estates 
to  the  Financial  Conmiission,  to  accept  the 
European  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  Nubar  Pasha  the  head 
of  his  administration,  while  Mr.  Pavers 
Wilson  was  to  be  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
with  a  French  Minister  of  Public  Works 
as  his  colleague.  'My  country,'  he  said,  'is 
no  longer  African;  we  now  form  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  abandon 
our  old  waj's  and  to  adopt  a  new  system 
more  iu  accordance  with  our  social  pro- 
gress. Above  all  we  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  mere  words,  and  for  my  own  part  I 
am  determined  to  prove  my  intentions  by 
my  deeds.^ 

The  report  of  the  Egyptian  Commission 
of  Inquiry  revealed  a  state  of  matters 
whicli  urgently  demanded  reform.  '  No 
tax  in  Egypt,'  it  said,  'is  regulated  by  law. 
The  superior  authority  asks,  the  inferior 
authority  demands,  and  the  lowest  autho- 
rity takes  just  what  the  Treasury  has 
ordered,  and  there  is  no  appeal.  New 
taxes  are  imposed  at  discretion,  and  are 
occasionally  quite  absurd.  All  who  do  not 
own  land  pay  the  tax  on  professions,  be- 
cause not  being  land-owners  they  might 
take  to  professions  if  they  liked.  The  con- 
scription is  forced  on  every'uody  who  cannot 
bribe  the  Sheik,  the  regulation  price  for 
exemption  being  £80,  which  an  Egyptian 
peasant  can  no  more  raise  than  an  English 
labourer  could.'  These  taxes  are  all  levied 
by  'moral  pressure,'  says  the  Inspector- 
General,  and  that  means,  in  fact,  the  threat 
of  torture. 

If  Ismail  ever  intended  to  act  'in  ac- 
cordance with  his  professions  and  his 
promises  his  intention  was  very  short-lived. 
Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at 
last  it  became  indispensably  necessary  to 
depose  him  from  his  office.  He  was  in- 
duced to  abdicate,  under  pres.sure  from  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  August  8, 
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1879,  and  his  son,  Mohammed  Tewfik,  was 
appointed  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  (also 
acting  under  pressure)  to  succeed  liini. 
The  European  Controllers,  appointed  by 
a  decree  of  the  new  Khedive,  dated 
Xovember  10,  1879,  and  nominated  re- 
spectively by  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  steadily  carried  out  their 
projected  reforms,  satisfying  honest  claims, 
but  firmly  rejecting  those  which  were 
either  unjust  in  themselves  or  had  been 
scandalously  exaggerated  above  their  real 
amount.  A  Committee  of  Liquidation 
was  appointed  with  extensive  powers. 
Its  proposals,  which  were  ratified  by  the 
new  Khedive  and  his  Ministers,  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  Egyptian  creditors, 
and  a  hopeful  future  seemed  at  length  to 
have  dawned  upon  the  unhappy  country. 
The  native  cultivators,  though  still  sub- 
jected to  conscription,  were  no  longer 
drawn  in  crowds  to  swell  a  useless  army, 
or  employed  upon  useless  works;  the  land 
tax,  though  heavy,  was  collected  with  com- 
parative fairness,  and  even  the  labourer's 
were  able  to  lay  aside  some  savings.  The 
use  of  the  whip  in  the  collection  of  taxes 
was  abolished,  and  yet  the  taxes  were  paid 
quite  readily.  '  It  leads  one  to  hope,'  said 
^Ir.  Malet,  the  British  Agent  and  Consul- 
General,  '  that  the  condition  of  the  fellah  is 
at  last  permanently  changed  for  the  better, 
and  that  the  misrule  and  oppression  to 
which  he  has  been  subject  for  centuries 
has  passed  away.' 

A  great  deal,  however,  had  still  to  be  done 
before  it  could  be  said  that  Eg}-pt  was  well 
governed,  but  an  important  step  was  taken 
towards  this  desirable  result  when  the  Law 
of  Liquidation  was  drawn  up,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany. 
This  law  '  drew  an  absolute  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  past  and  the  future,  settled 
the  conditions  on  which  all  public  debts  prior 
to  December  31,  1880,  were  to  be  regulated, 
fixed  the  amount  and  interest  of  the  con- 
solidated debt,  appropriated  to  it  certain 
revenues,  and  laid  down  the  rules  by  which 


the  other  sources  of  income  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed between  the  service  of  different 
branches  of  the  administration  and  the 
paying  off  of  the  consolidated  debt.'  But 
at  this  juncture  a  military  revolt  unfortu- 
nately broke  out,  which  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the 
pay  of  the  troops  having  fallen  into 
arrears,  a  reduction  in  the  regiments  from 
motives  of  economy,  and  the  promotion  to 
the  higher  "rades  of  Turks  and  Circassians 
by  the  Minister  of  War,  to  the  exclusion 
of  native  officers.  The  movement  speedily 
spread  over  the  country;  no  portion  of  the 
troops  could  be  relied  on  to  suppress  the 
mutiny,  and  even  the  black  regiment  at 
Tourah  prepared  to  join  the  mutineers.  In 
these  circumstances  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  yield  to  their  demands.  The 
Minister  of  War  was  replaced  by  Mah- 
moud  Pasha  Samy,  the  jNIinister  of  Re- 
ligious Institutions,  whose  nomination  was 
favourably  received  by  the  soldiers,  and 
they  retired  to  their  barracks  with  shouts 
of  'Long  live  the  Khedive!' 

But  though  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end  for 
the  present  the  soldiers  had  learned  the 
secret  of  their  strength,  and  they  soon 
made  it  evident  that  they  knew  that  tliey 
were  completely  masters  of  the  situation. 
The  officers  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  tliis 
outbreak  were  under  an  apprehension  that 
sooner  or  later  they  would  be  made  to  feel 
the  vengeance  of  the  Khedive  and  his 
Ministers,  whose  authority  they  had  suc- 
cessfully defied,  and  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  thej'  opened  secret  communi- 
cations with  all  who  on  any  ground  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  political  position  of 
Egypt.  The  ilinistry  were  soon  made 
aware  of  this  caballing,  but  they  took  no 
active  measures  to  suppress  it.  They  made 
an  effort  to  conciliate  the  army  by  inquir- 
ing into  and  remedying  any  grievances  of 
which  the  soldiers  had  reason  to  complain, 
and  they  at  once  raised  the  pay  of  all 
ranks  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  mili- 
tary party,  however,  of  which  Ahmed  Arabi 
Bey  was  now  the  recognized  head,  persisted 
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in  liolding  meetings  in  Cairo,  at  which 
speeches  were  made  denouncing  the  Eiaz 
Ministry  and  the  foreign  element  in  the 
administration  of  tlie  country.  The  Khe- 
dive wanted  the  courage  and  decision 
necessary  to  support  his  Ministry  against 
their  enemies  or  to  vindicate  his  own  autlio- 
rity,  and  the  agitation,  wliicli  had  originated 
with  the  army,  was  fomented  and  extended 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

In  tliis  state  of  matters  a  crisis  was  evi- 
dently impending,  and  it  was  brought  on 
partly  by  accidental  circumstances,  partly 
by  a  want  of  forethought  and  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  Khedive  and  his  minister's. 
It  was  not  unknown  to  them  that  the  mili- 
tary leaders  held  meetings  on  September 
7  and  8,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  make 
a  demonstration  to  intimidate  the  Khedive 
and  compel  the  resignation  of  the  ministers, 
whom  they  suspected  of  designs  on  their 
liberty,  if  not  on  their  lives;  but  no  step)S 
were  taken  to  counteract  these  intrigues. 
Quite  iinexpectedly  the  Minister  of  War 
was  informed,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  September  9,  by  a  letter  from  Arabi 
Bey,  that  at  three  o'clock  on  the  same  after- 
noon the  army  would  present  itself  on  the 
square  before  the  palace  of  Abden,  to  de- 
mand the  execution  of  the  political  pro- 
gramme agreed  upon  l;iy  their  leaders.  This 
consisted  of  three  points — the  instant  dis- 
missal of  the  Ministry,  the  summoning  of  the 
Chamber  of  Notables,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  tlie  recommendation  of  the  military  com- 
mission, which,  among  other  matters,  in- 
cluded the  augmentation  of  the  army  to 
18,000  men.  Even  at  that  late  hour,  if  the 
Khedive  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
1st  Regiment  of  Guards,  who  had  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  had 
marched  at  once  to  Abden,  as  Mr.  Colvin 
recommended  him  to  do,  before  the  arrival 
of  Arabi  Bey  from  Abassieh,  all  might  have 
gone  well.  But  the  well-meaning  though 
weak  ruler  still  clung  to  the  notion  that 
he  might  persuade  the  leaders  of  the  army 
to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement.  On 
reaching  Abassieh,  however,  in   company 


with  Mr.  Colvin,  he  found  that  Arabi  had 
already  marched  with  the  troops,  taking 
with  him  eigliteen  pieces  of  artillery  to 
blockade  the  palace  of  Abden.  When  the 
Khedive  returned  thither  at  full  speed 
he  found  tlie  square  in  front  of  his  palace 
occupied  by  4000  soldier,s,  and  loaded 
cannon  pointed  at  the  windows.  Arabi 
Bey  reiterated  the  three  demands  of  the 
army — dismissal  of  the  Ministry,  convention 
of  the  Chambers,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  recommendation  of  tlie  military  com- 
mission. But  through  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  Cookson,  the  British  actincr  awent,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Ministry  should  resign, 
and  that  Cherif  Pasha  should  be  asked 
to  form  a  cabinet,  on  condition  that  the 
troops  should  be  at  once  withdrawn. 

The  crisis  had  thus  far  passed  over  with- 
out blooclshed,  but  matters  were  still  in 
an  unsatisfactory  and  critical  state.  Cherif 
Pasha  at  first  refused  to  accept  ofKce  at  the 
bidding  of  the  mutineers,  and  was  at  last 
induced  to  undertake  the  task  only  by  the 
persuasion  of  the  British  and  French  agents, 
and  on  condition  that  the  officers  should 
quit  Cairo,  leave  him  the  untrammelled 
choice  of  his  Ministers,  and  forbear  to  insist 
on  the  immediate  augmentation  of  the  army. 
The  conditions  were  faithfully  carried  out 
on  both  sides.  On  the  22nd  September  the 
Khedive  issued  decrees  regulating  the  pay, 
the  promotion,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
officers  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  mili- 
tary commission,  and  on  the  4tli  of  October 
appeared  a  decree  for  the  opening  of  the 
Chamber  of  Delegates. 

The  success  of  the  revolt,  however,  ren- 
dered a  compromise  impracticable.  The 
national  party,  which  had  been  composed 
mainly  of  uninfluential  mercenary  theorists, 
now  became  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
absorbed  into  itself  all  the  various  elements 
of  opposition  to  the  system  under  which 
the  control  of  the  political  and  administra- 
tive affairs  of  the  country  had  been  in- 
trusted to  foreigners.  The  native  aspir- 
ants for  public  employment,  the  military 
agitators,  tlie  Sheiks,  and  the  Notables — 
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all,  in  short,  who  were  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  time-honoured  abuses,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  jobbery  and  pecu- 
lation under  the  former  mode  of  govern- 
ment, united  in  bitter  opposition  to  the 
foreigners,  M'hile  the  fanaticism  of  the 
JMussulmau  population  was  roused  by  the 
inflammatory  articles  issued  by  the  native 
press.  The  success  of  the  financial  meas- 
ures under  the  administration  of  the  British 
and  French  officials  was  very  marked.  The 
revenue  had  exceeded  the  estimated  amount 
by  nearly  £000,000,  while  the  expenditure 
had  fallen  short  of  the  estimate  by  £731,000. 
But  this  result  afforded  no  satisfaction  to 
those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  enrich- 
ing themselves  at  the  public  expense. 

The  first  session  of  the  Egyptian  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1881,  by  the  Khedive  in  person.  He  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  that  it  would  respect 
the  Law  of  Liquidation  and  all  other  inter- 
national engagements ;  but  it  speedily  ap- 
peared that  a  majority  of  the  members  were 
resolved  to  follow  a  different  course.  The 
Parliament  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
had  no  desire  to  extend  their  interference 
with  Egyptian  affairs,  but  on  the  contrary 
were  prepared  to  welcome  every  attempt 
to  diminish  it.  But  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
remarked — 'Britain  and  France  occupy  a 
position  towards  Egypt  which  entitles  them 
to  give  advice,  and  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  followed.  If  it  is  galling  to  the  Egyp- 
tians to  see  certain  administrations  in  their 
midst  in  foreitrn  hands— such  as  the  rail- 
ways,  the  Port  of  Alexaudi-ia,  the  Domains, 
and  the  Daira-Sauieh — it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  revenues  were  assigned  in 
mortgage  for  moneys  spent  on  Egypt,  and 
that  the  redemption  of  that  debt,  which  is 
progressing  rapidly  under  the  Law  of  Liqui- 
dation, will  render  those  mortgage  liquida- 
tions needless.  But  for  the  present  the 
co-operation  of  England  and  France  in 
their  administration  is  as  necessary  as  the 
control  of  which  they  form  a  component 
part ;  and  being  there  it  forms  the  rampart 
against  confusion,  and  a  co-operation  with 


France  deliberately  created  by  our  prede- 
cessors must  be  loyally  maintained.' 

Arabi,  however,  and  the  party  of  which 
he  was  the  recognized  leader,  regarded 
affairs  in  a  very  different  light.  He  had 
retired  to  Ouady  with  his  regiment  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  made  with  Cherif 
Pasha,  but  returning  suddenly  to  Cairo  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1882  he  was 
appointed  L'nder-secretary  of  War  by  the 
Minister  whose  policy  he  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  defeat.  This  sudden  and  un- 
expected arrangement  indicated  the  appre- 
hension which  Cherif  Pasha  entertained  of 
his  rival's  power,  and  a  manifesto,  which 
was  generally  ascribed  to  Arabi,  was  imme- 
diately issued  on  his  advent  to  office,  pro- 
claiming his  views  on  the  condition  of  the 
coimtry.  In  this  startling  document  it  was 
insisted  that  for  the  time  the  army  repre- 
sented the  people,  and  that  it  was  trusted 
by  the  people ;  that  Egypt  was  sick  of  the 
European  Control,  and  of  its  highly-paid 
and  often  incompetent  officials ;  and  that 
Europeans  should  be  replaced  by  Egyptians, 
even  were  it  deemed  expedient  to  carry  out 
the  financial  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
Control,  which  it  was  evident  he  had  no 
intention  to  do.  In  a  word,  the  cry  was 
raised  of '  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,'  and  it 
was  clearly  the  design  of  Arabi  and  his 
party  to  repudiate  the  scheme,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Anglo-French  Control.  It 
was  strongly  suspected  that  the  Sultan,  and 
probably  the  Khedive  also,  were  favourable 
to  this  policy.  In  these  circumstances  the 
British  and  French  Governments  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  known  their  resolution 
to  maintain  the  existing  Joint  Control, 
which  had  been  established,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  other  European  Powers,  alike 
for  the  good  of  Egypt,  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders.  And 
they  at  once  addressed  to  the  Khedive  an 
Identical  Xote,  in  which  they  expressed 
their  determination  'to  ward  off  by  their 
united  efforts  all  causes  of  external  or  in- 
ernal  complications  which  might  menace 
the  regime  established  in  Egyj)t.' 
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The  Chamber  of  Notables,  however,  were 
not  prevented  by  this  firm  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  two  governments  from  claiming 
the  right  to  regulate  the  National  Budget. 
Clierif  Pasha  tried  in  vain  to  divert  them 
from  their  purpose  by  offering  to  increase 
the  numbers  and  pay  of  the  army.  The 
Notables  would  be  content  with  nothiun- 
sliort  of  the  actual  abrogation  of  the  Joint 
Control.  Cherif  Pasha,  in  conserjuence,  re- 
signed, and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed 
— not  by  the  Khedive,  who  shrunk  from 
the  performance  of  his  duty — but  by  the 
Chamber,  to  wliicli  he  left  it  to  make  its 
own  selection.  Mahmoud  Pasha  Samy 
was  made  the  nominal  President  of  the 
new  Cabinet,  but  Arabi  was  advanced  to 
the  post  of  War  Minister,  and  was  in  reality 
the  head  of  the  Government.  Gambetta, 
the  French  Premier,  was  ready  to  take 
summary  measures  to  check  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  military  party ;  but  at  this  junc- 
ture he  went  out  of  office,  and  the  policy 
of  M.  de  Preycinet,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  aflairs,  was  wholly  opposed  to  that 
of  his  predecessor.  The  Egyptian  Notables 
at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
divergence  of  views  between  Britain  and 
France  would  leave  them  at  liberty  to 
carry  out  their  own  plans,  and  therefore, 
under  the  advice  of  Arabi,  they  continued 
to  insist  that  they  should  have  the  right 
to  settle  the  budget,  which  had  hitherto 
been  framed  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  British  and  French  representatives. 
These  officials  strongly  protested  both  to 
the  Khedive  and  to  their  own  Governments 
against  this  attempt  to  usurp  their  powers, 
as  calculated  seriously  to  prejudice  the 
interests  of  Britain  and  France.  Their  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  their  respective 
Governments,  and  were  embodied  in  a 
Joint  Note  to  the  Khedive,  who,  however, 
was  powerless  to  arrest  the  action  of  the 
military  jmrty.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
he  in  their  hands  that  he  was  obliged  to 
create  Arabi  a  Pasha,  to  promote  seventeen 
of  the  principal  officers  who  had  supported 


him  to  colonelcies,  and  to  confirm  the 
Bedouins,  on  whom  Arabi  depended  for 
support,  in  all  their  privileges. 

The  system  of  allowing  the  War  Minister 
to  govern  through  a  Cabinet  nominally  in 
power  lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  On  April 
11  a  plot  was  said  to  have  been  discovered 
for  the  murder  of  Arabi  by  certain  Cir- 
cassian officers,  who  had  been  passed  over  in 
the  wholesale  promotions  of  the  preceding 
month.  Thirty-one  of  the  alleged  con- 
spirators were  arrested,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  tried  by  a  secret  court-martial.  Arabi 
wished  to  make  an  example  of  the  ring- 
leaders, but  the  Khedive,  who  was  smart- 
ing under  the  domination  of  the  military 
leader,  decided  to  commute  the  sentences 
of  the  inculpated  officers,  and  to  place  them 
on  half-pay.  The  President  of  the  Council, 
who  was  a  creature  of  Arabi,  was  so  angry 
at  the  refusal  of  the  Khedive  to  condemn 
the  Circassians  to  degradation  and  exile 
for  life,  that  on  May  10  he  convoked  the 
Chamber  of  Notables  without  even  con- 
sulting the  Khedive,  and  intimated  that 
until  its  assembling  no  further  communi- 
cation would  be  held  with  the  nominal 
ruler  of  the  country. 

An  unsatisfactory  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  between  the 
British  and  French  Governments  as  to, the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  to  bring  about 
a  restoration  of  peace  and  security  in  Egypt, 
and  various  proposals  for  that  purpose  had 
been  made  and  rejected  by  one  party  or 
other.  At  length  the  French  Government 
proposed  to  despatch  at  once  half  a  dozen 
ships  of  war  to  Alexandria,  and  that  Britain 
should  send  thither  a  similar  force.  To 
this  jilan  Lord  Granville  gave  his  consent, 
and  instructions  were  simultaneously  sent 
by  the  two  Governments  to  recommend  tlie 
Khedive  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty,  to 
call  for  the  resignation  of  the  Arabi  j\Iinis- 
try,  and  to  demand  that  the  President  of 
the  Council,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  otlier 
three  military  Pashas,  should  leave  Egypt 
for  a  year.  Arabi,  like  the  great  body  of 
his  countrymen,  was  under  the  impression 
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tlmt  the  two  Western  Powers  -would  not 
despatch  any  troops  to  Egypt,  and  at  first 
refused  either  to  resign  office  or  to  leave  the 
country ;  but  after  a  few  days'  reflection 
the  Llinisters  resigned  in  a  body.  The 
Khedive  was  informed  that  the  army  absol- 
utely rejected  the  Joint  Note,  and  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  Sultan,  to  whom  they 
had  appealed.  The  proposed  deposition  of 
the  Khedive  was  discussed  by  the  military 
junto,  but  was  negatived,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  be  called  on  to 
reinstate  Arabi  as  Minister  of  War. 

Invitations  to  a  conference  at  Constan- 
tinople were  issued  to  the  European  minis- 
ters, but  owing  to  its  limited  action  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  presence  of  the  allied 
fleet  at  Alexandria  produced  a  feeling  of 
anxiety,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  at  once 
began  to  throw  up  batteries  and  earthworks. 
The  feelings  of  the  citizens  were  decidedly 
and  increasingly  hostile  to  Europeans.  The 
danger  became  very  great.  'During  twenty- 
four  hours,'  wrote  ]\Ir.  Cookson  to  Lord 
Granville,  '  the  town  was  in  continual 
danger  of  being  stormed  by  the  soldiery, 
who  actually  had  cartridges  served  out,  in 
response  to  their  demand,  to  be  used  against 
Europeans.  The  crisis  is  only  suspended, 
but  all  elements  of  danger  which  existed 
yesterday  remain  to-day.  The  small  squad- 
ron in  port  could  only  silence  the  fire  of 
the  Egyptian  forts,  and  when  these  forts 
are  disabled,  then  would  commence  a  period 
of  great  danger  for  Europeans,  who  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  soldiers  exasperated  by 
defeat.  Every  day's  delay  increases  the 
dangerous  temper  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
growing  defiance  of  discipline.' 

Arabi,  though  only  nominally  War  Min- 
ister, was  practically  sole  dictator,  and  by 
his  orders  the  Alexandrian  forts  were  put 
into  a  condition  of  defence,  and  long  lines 
and  earthworks  were  erected  to  cover  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  Although  the 
Khedive  and  the  British  Admiral  sent  him 
repeated  orders  to  desist  from  the  erection 
of  these  works,  he  persisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  batteries  round  the   harbour. 


He  gradually  drew  around  him  the  select 
soldiers  of  the  Egyptian  army,  including 
those  regiments  on  whose  support  he 
imagined  he  could  rely,  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  quite  unable  to  rule  and 
restrain  the  forces  he  had  collected.  On 
the  11th  of  June  a  serious  riot  broke  out 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  Mr.  Cookson,  the 
liritish  Consul  and  Judge,  the  Greek  Con- 
sul-General,  and  a  Erench  Consular  drago- 
man were  attacked  and  seriously  injured, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  British  and 
Erench  subjects  were  killed,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  fifty  to  200. 

'  The  record  of  events  in  Egypt  clurhig  the  last 
few  months,'  wrote  Lord  Granville  to  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  on  the  11th  of  July,  'shows  that  the  whole 
administrative  power  lias  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of 
certain  military  chiefs  devoid  of  experience  and 
knowledge,  who,  with  the  support  of  the  soldiers, 
have  set  at  uouglit  the  constituted  autliorities,  and 
insisted  on  compliance  with  their  demands.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous 
to  the  welfare  of  any  civilized  country.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  moment  when  a  firm  assertion  of 
authority  by  the  Khedive,  with  the  countenance 
of  the  sovereign  Power,  backed  by  evidence  of 
the  support  of  England  and  France,  and  with  no 
uncertain  prospect  of  material  intervention  if  the 
necessity  arose,  might  suflBce  to  produce  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  to  bring  the 
movement  within  bounds.  The  attempt  was 
made,  and  unhappily  has  tiiiled. 

'  Her  Majesty's  Government  now  see  no  alter- 
native but  a  recourse  to  force  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  afl'airs  which  has  become  intolerable.  In 
their  opinion  it  would  be  most  convenient,  and 
most  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
international  law  and  usage,  that  the  force  to  be 
so  employed  sliould  be  tliat  of  the  sovereign  Power. 
If  this  method  of  procedure  should  prove  imprac- 
ticable, in  consequence  of  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Sultan,  it  will  become  necessary  to  devise 
other  measures.  Her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  view  expressed  in  their  circular  of 
February  1 1 ,  tliat  any  intervention  in  Egypt  should 
represent  the  united  action  and  authority  of  Europe. 
They  have,  in  f;ict,  no  interests  or  objects  in  regard 
to  Egypt  which  are  inconsistent  with  those  of 
Europe  in  general,  nor  any  interests  wliich  are 
inconsistent  with  those  of  the  Egyptian  people. 
Their  desire  is  that  the  navigation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  should  be  maintained  open  and  unrestricted, 
that  Egypt  should  be  well  and  quietly  governed, 
free  from  predominating  influence  on  the  part  of 
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any  single  Power ;  that  international  engagements 
should  be  observed,  and  that  those  British  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  which  have  been  so 
largely  developed  in  Egypt  should  receive  due  pro- 
tection, and  should  not  be  exposed  to  outrage — a 
principle  which  is  not  applicable  only  to  Egypt, 
but  is  essential  for  national  progress  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  policy  pursued  by  them  has 
been  consistent ;  they  have  loyally  acted  up  to 
their  engagements  with  France  ;  they  have  been 
anxious  also  tliat  the  other  Powers  should  be  in- 
formed and  consulted  in  all  matters  aftecting  the 
position  of  the  country.  The  action  to  which  their 
admiral  has  been  compelled  to  resort  has  not 
altered  their  views  in  this  respect.' 

The  course  of  events  at  Alexandria  ob- 
liged the  Government  to  adopt  decisive 
measures  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  they 
had  resolved  to  pursue.  It  had  become 
evident  that  nothing  short  of  force  would 
avail  to  suppress  the  military  party,  which 
had  now  usurped  the  complete  control  of 
the  Government  and  the  country.  As  soon 
as  Arabi  became  master  of  the  situation  he 
set  about  putting  the  forts  round  Alexandria 
in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  though  for  a 
time,  on  the  remonstrance  of  Admiral  Sey- 
mour, he  had  desisted  from  the  erection  of 
the  earthworks  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  he  now  resumed  the  undertaking. 
The  British  Government  had  instructed 
their  Admiral  '  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
bar  the  channel  into  Alexandria  harbour, 
and  to  acquaint  the  Military  Governor  that 
such  an  attempt  would  be  considered  a  hos- 
tile act  and  treated  accordingly ;  if  work 
were  resumed  on  the  earthworks  or  fresh 
guns  mounted,  to  inform  the  military  com- 
mandant that  he  had  orders  to  prevent  it, 
and  if  not  immediately  discontinued  to 
destroy  the  earthworks  and  silence  the 
batteries  if  they  opened  fire,  having  given 
sufficient  notice  to  the  population,  shipping, 
and  foreign  men-of-war.' 

Arabi  persisted  in  his  denial  that  works 
were  going  on  in  the  forts,  but  the  British 
Admiral  was  satisfied  that  the  statement 
was  at  variance  with  fact,  and  the  orders 
of  the  Khedive,  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  Der- 
vish Pasha,  his  representative,  that  the 
works  should  be   discontinued   met   only 
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with  evasive  replies.  A  threat  on  6th  July 
from  the  Admiral  that  he  would  open  fire 
on  the  works  in  progress  was  followed  by 
a  repeated  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
military  commandant  that  none  were  in 
progress  at  that  time.  At  length,  on  the 
10th  July,  Lord  Granville  telegraphed  his 
approval  of  a  notice  being  given  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  that  time  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  would  commence  action  unless  the 
forts  of  the  isthmus  and  those  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  were  tempor- 
arily surrendered  for  the  purpose  of  being 
demolished.  By  this  time  almost  the  whole 
of  the  European  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
had  embarked  on  board  the  ships  provided 
for  their  reception,  and  no  satisfactory  reply 
having  been  received  from  Arabi  the  British 
vessels  at  nightfall  withdrew  from  the  inner 
harbour  and  took  up  the  respective  positions 
assigned  tliem.  Though  the  French  Gov- 
ernment professed  to  concur  with  the  British 
in  the  end  to  be  attained,  they  differed  in 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
brought  about.  Their  ironclads,  therefore, 
returned  to  Port  Said,  leaving  the  British 
Admiral  to  vindicate  alone  the  policy  of 
which  the  other  European  Powers  had  ex- 
pressed their  approval. 

The  fleet  appointed  for  this  service  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  vessels,  of  which  eight 
were  ironclads  and  five  gunboats.  They 
carried  3539  men  and  112  guns.  The  first 
shot  was  fired  at  7  a.m.,  July  11,  and  it  was 
not  until  5.30  p.m.  that  the  order  to  cease 
firing  was  given  from  the  flagsliip.  The 
Egyptian  guns  wore  vigorously  served,  and 
with  creditable  skill,  but  they  were  speedily 
overpowered  by  the  weightier  metal  of  the 
Britisli  fleet,  and  the  forts  were  completely 
destroyed. 

Next  day,  under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
Arabi  withdrew  the  whole  of  his  troops. 
Before  they  evacuated  the  city  the  prison 
doors  were  thrown  open  (it  is  not  known 
by  whose  orders),  and  the  convicts  rushed 
out  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  European 
quarter.  liedouins  and  soldiers  then  aided 
them  in  the  work  of  devastation,  which  was 
42 
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carried  on  for  two  days,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  upwards  of  2000  Europeans,  chiefly 
Greeks  and  Levantines,  lost  their  lives.  A 
large  portion  of  the  city  was  burned,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  property  destroyed. 

The  report  of  the  British  Admiralty  re- 
specting the  cost  of  the  bombardment  shows 
how  expensive  modern  warfare  has  become. 
Every  shot  from  the  81-ton  guns  .cost  £2r) 
10s. ;  of  the  2.5-ton  guns,  £7  ;  of  the  18-ton 
guns,  £4  4s. ;  of  the  12-ton  guns,  £3  12s.  6d. 
The  cost  of  a  single  shot  from  the  9-ton 
guns  was  £2  15s. ;  from  the  6|-ton  guns, 
£1  15s.  The  64-pounders  and  40-pouaders 
cost  respectively  18s.  and  12s.  to  fire. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Government  to 
compel  the  submission  of  the  military  party 
in  Egypt  met  with  general  support  at  home, 
but  they  were  regarded  M'ith  strong  dis- 
approbation by  an  influential  though  not 
numerous  party  in  the  country  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  loth  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Bright  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Cabinet. 

'Tlic  House  knows,'  he  said,  iu  stating  his 
reasons  for  his  retirement,  'that  for  fort}'  years, 
at  least,  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  my  country- 
men an  opinion  and  doctrine  ■which  I  hold,  namely, 
that  the  moral  law  is  intended  not  only  for  in- 
dividual life,  but  for  the  life  and  practice  of  states 
in  their  dealings  with  one  another.  I  think  that 
in  the  present  case  there  has  been  a  manifest  vio- 
lation both  of  international  law  and  of  the  moral 
law,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
my  support  to  it.  I  cannot  repudiate  what  I  have 
preached  and  taught  during  tlie  period  of  a  rather 
long  political  life.  I  cannot  turn  my  back  upon 
myself  and  deny  all  that  I  have  taught  to  many 
thousands  during  the  forty  years  that  I  have  been 
permitted,  at  public  meetings  and  in  thLs  House, 
to  address  my  countrymen.  Onlj"  one  word  more. 
I  asked  my  calm  judgTuent  and  my  conscience 
what  was  the  part  I  ought  to  take.  They  pointed 
out  to  me,  as  I  think,  with  an  unerring  finger,  and 
I  am  endeavouring  to  foUow  it.' 

The  British  Government  had  from  the 
first  been  anxious  to  obtain  at  least  the 
moral  support  of  the  other  European  Powers 
in  their  Egj'ptian  policy,  and  they  proposed 
that  the  Sultan  should  be  a  party  to  any 
steps  that  might  be  taken  to  restore  order 


in  Egypt.  Prince  Bismarck  declared  him- 
self personally  favourable  to  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Sultan  as  sovereign  in  Egypt, 
should  intervention  become  necessary;  the 
Italian  Government  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  as  likely  to  lead  to  fewer  com- 
plications ;  but  the  new  French  Minis- 
try expressed  their  reluctance  to  admit  of 
the  Turkish  interference  in  any  form,  lest 
it  should  lead  sooner  or  later  to  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  Porte,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Turkish  troops  into  Egypt.  But 
the  policy  of  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers 
was,  as  usual,  underhand,  tortuous,  and  in- 
sincere, and  in  the  end  they  were  caught  iu 
their  own  net. 

Immediately  after  the  bombardment  of 
the  Alexandrian  forts  the  representatives 
of  the  six  European  Powers  at  Constanti- 
nople presented  to  the  Porte  an  Identical 
Xote  urging  the  immediate  despatch  of 
Ottoman  troops  to  Egypt,  limiting,  how- 
ever, their  stay  in  that  coxmtry  to  three 
months,  imless  invited  by  the  Khedive  to 
remain.  Instead  of  complying  with  this 
request  the  Turkish  Cabinet  made  a  tardy 
promise  that  they  would  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  Conference,  who  would  there 
state  the  conditions  under  which  an  army 
of  occupation  would  be  despatched  to 
Egypt.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
some  time  respecting  this  matter;  but  the 
British  Government  would  not  consent  to 
the  landing  of  Turkish  troops  on  Egyptian 
soil  unless  the  Sultan  would  give  positive 
assurance  that  he  intended  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  in  proof  of 
his  sincerity  would  declare  Arabi  a  rebel. 
Unless  this  were  done  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  troops  might  not  improbably 
unite  and  make  common  cause  against  the 
Europeans  in  Egypt.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  the  Turkish  forces  should  be  placed 
under  British  command.  These  stipida- 
tions  were,  of  course,  resisted  by  the  Sultan 
and  his  counsellors;  but  the  British  Am- 
bassador stood  firm,  and  as  time  passed 
Turkish  co-operation  became  a  matter 
of   comparatively  little  importance.     The 
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Porte  at  length  became  anxious  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  lest  Turkey  should  be  left 
out  in  the  cold  at  the  settlement  of  Egyptian 
affairs.  A  proclamation  against  Arabi  was 
therefore  at  last  issued,  and  the  terms  of  a 
convention  for  sending  a  Turkish  army  to 
Egypt  were  drawn  out.  But  by  this  time 
intelligence  had  been  i^eceived  from  the 
seat  of  war  which  showed  that  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Sultan  was  now  unnecessary, 
and  the  Turkish  jMinistry  discovered  when 
too  late  that  they  had  outwitted  themselves 
by  the  intrigues  which  they  had  so  long 
and  so  persistently  carried  on.  Earl  Duf- 
ferin,  the  British  Ambassador,  intimated 
that  as  matters  now  stood  a  convention 
would  be  of  no  use,  and  that  the  lauding  of 
Turkish  troops  in  Egypt  was  no  longer 
desirable.  The  troops  destined  for  this 
service,  nun>bering  4100  men,  had  by  this 
time  assembled  at  Suda  Bay,  in  Crete. 
Dervish  Pasha  was  nominated  Commander- 
in-Chief,  with  two  British  ofiicers  to  assist 
him,  and  Baker  Pasha  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  staff;  but  there  was  evidently  no 
expectation  that  they  were  to  be  immedi- 
ately despatched  to  the  seat  of  war,  as  both 
officers  and  men  were  constantly  on  leave 
at  Constantinople. 

It  was  at  first  expected  that  there  would 
be  a  joint  intervention  of  the  two  Western 
Powers  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order 
in  Egypt ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  would  have  taken  place  if  Gambetta 
had  remained  in  power,  but  his  successor 
adopted  a  different  line  of  policy,  and 
expressed  himself  disinclined  to  any  armed 
intervention  in  Egypt ;  and  as  the  National 
Assembly  refused  a  grant  for  the  purpose, 
the  French  Government  were  unable,  even 
if  they  had  been  willing,  to  take  part  in 
any  active  measures.  Britain  was  there- 
fore left  the  sole  representative  of  the 
'united  action  and  authority  of  Europe' 
in  dealing  with  the  Egyptian  question. 

Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  had  been  to  work  in 
harmony  with  all  the  European  Powers, 
to  maintain  all  established  rights,  and  to 


provide  guarantees  for  these  rights.  They 
earnestly  desired  to  retain  tlie  co-operation 
of  France  and  to  respect  the  feelings  of 
the  Sultan  ;  but  now  that  they  were  left 
alone  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  which  all 
the  European  Powers  had  expressed  their 
approval,  they  were  determined  to  carry  it 
through  firmly  and  consistently ;  and  as  no 
alternative  remained  but  an  armed  inter- 
vention to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  which 
now  prevailed  in  Egypt,  they  appealed  to 
Parliament  for  the  necessary  funds  (July 
27),  and  then  hurried  up  the  troops  with 
which  they  intended  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion and  reinstate  the  Khedive  in  the 
government  of  Egypt. 

The  force  despatched  from  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  numbered  22,216 
men,  including  officers ;  a  division  sent 
from  India,  under  General  i\Iacpherson, 
amounted  to  7376,  in  all  29,580  men ;  but 
reinforcements  sent  out  during  the  war 
brought  the  whole  strength  up  to  45,500  men. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  career  of  this  distin- 
guished ofhcer  had  been  remarkably  rapid 
and  brilliant,  and  he  had  been  throughout 
noted  for  his  courage  and  skill.  He  was 
wounded  at  Sebastopol  and  also  in  the  In- 
dian Mutiny,  and  was  knighted  forthe  ability 
and  success  with  which  he  commanded  .the 
Bed  Kiver  expedition  in  1870.  The  manner 
in  which  he  brouglit  the  Ashantee  War  to 
a  triumphant  close  had  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  British  generals,  and  his 
subsequent  services  in  South  Africa  had 
shown  that  his  prudence  and  skill  were 
equal  to  his  daring.  The  appointment  of 
this  gallant  and  experienced  officer  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  expeditionary  force 
gave  universal  satisfaction.  His  chief  of 
the  staff,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Adye,  was  deservedly  regarded  as  an  officer 
of  great  ability  and  high  attainments. 
The  Brigadier-Generals  were  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  Edward 
Hamley,  Major-Geueral  Graham,  and  Sir 
Archibald  Alison.  The  cavalry  brigade 
was  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
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Drury  Lowe,  the  artillery  was  com- 
manded Ly  Major-General  Goodenougb, 
and  the  Eoyal  Engineers  were  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Nugent.  The 
corps  was  completed  by  the  necessary  field 
hospital,  ambulance,  field  -  post,  commis- 
sariat, and  transport  corjss. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  was  the  first  gene- 
ral officer  to  reach  the  seat  of  war, -and  his 
first  act  was  to  make  a  reconnaisance  in 
person,  on  the  5th  of  August,  to  discover 
the  position  and  strength  of  the  insurgent 
forces.  It  led  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
an  ironclad  train,  manned  by  sailors,  was 
of  important  service.  The  object  of  the 
reconnaisance  was  attained  with  trifling 
loss  to  the  British,  but  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had  suffered  from 
fever  before  leaving  England,  and  had  been 
advised  to  proceed  to  Egypt  by  sea,  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  15th  of  August.  On 
the  following  day  he  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  natives,  informing  them  that  the 
British  troops  had  come  solely  to  re-estab- 
lish the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  and 
would  therefore  fight  only  against  those 
who  were  in  arms  against  His  Highness. 
All  peaceable  inhabitants  were  assured  that 
they  would  be  treated  with  kindness,  and 
that  no  violence  would  be  offered  to  them, 
their  religion,  their  mosques,  or  their 
families — that  their  property  would  be 
respected — and  that  any  supplies  that 
might  be  required  would  be  paid  for. 

Arabi,  on  retreating  from  Alexandria,  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  at  a  place  called 
Kafr-Dowar,  about  a  mile  and  three-quar- 
ters from  the  commencement  of  the  isth- 
mus, between  Lakes  Aboukir  and  Mariilt, 
under  the  expectation  that  the  British 
attack  would  be  made  on  that  side;  but  Sir 
Garnet  "Wolseley  had  formed  a  totally  dif- 
ferent plan  of  operations,  and  before  he 
left  England  had  pointed  out  Tel-el-Kebir 
as  the  exact  spot  where  the  final  struggle 
would  take  place.  The  long  line  of  forti- 
fications stretching  from  Fort  Aboukir  to 
Fort   Bosetta,   which   were  of   remarkable 


strength,  and  armed  with  heavy  guns,  along 
with  the  new  earthworks  which  Arabi  had 
been  occujjied  for  months  in  adding  to 
the  inner  lines,  therefore  never  came  into 
operation. 

Of  the  three  courses  open  to  the  British 
general — a  landing  at  Aboukir  combined 
with  a  flank  attack  on  Kafr-Dowar,  or  a 
march  through  the  Libyan  desert  to  Cairo 
(the  route  chosen  by  Napoleon),  or  an  ad- 
vance by  the  ancient  Felusium,  now  tlie 
Bay  of  Tini  (the  road  by  which  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  Egypt  entered  the  country) — 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  decided  in  favour  of 
the  last,  and  even  the  carping  German 
military  critics  have  been  obliged  to  admit 
that  he  made  a  judicious  choice.  By  seiz- 
ing the  canal  not  only  would  he  open  com- 
munication between  his  troops  at  Suez  and 
those  at  Alexandria,  but  his  base  of  opera- 
tions would  be  placed  much  nearer  Cairo 
The  fact  that  the  railway  by  Ismailia  and 
Zagazig  to  Cairo  is  twenty-four  miles,  or 
two  days'  good  march,  shorter  than  that 
from  Alexandria  to  the  capital,  was  also  a 
consideration  not  to  be  overlooked. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  success 
of  his  plan  that  the  British  General  should 
keep  it  secret,  and  this  was  no  easy  task. 
Alexandria,  as  he  knew,  was  full  of  spies, 
and  the  correspondents  of  the  newspapers, 
both  British  and  Continental,  eagerly  vied 
with  each  other  in  discovering  and  making 
known  his  intended  mode  of  attack.  Sir 
Garnet,  in  his  '  Soldier's  Pocket-Book,' 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  correspondents 
are  the  curse  of  modern  warfare,  but  on 
this  occasion  he  made  them  of  service  in 
disseminating  false  intelligence.  He  had 
purposely  allowed  the  notion  to  be  spread 
abroad  that  he  intended  to  effect  a  landing 
at  Aboukir,  and  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
position  at  Kafr-Dowar  in  front  and  flank; 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  August  18th  a 
fleet  of  eight  men-of-war,  with  6000  troops — • 
the  whole  of  the  First  Division — on  board, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Garnet  himself,  with 
the  chief  of  his  staff,  steamed  out  from 
Alexandria  in   an  eastward  direction  and 
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lialted  at  Aboukir,  where  it  anchored  till 
the  evening;  then  leaving  a  few  men-of- 
war  there  it  proceeded  further  to  the  east, 
and  by  daylight  next  morning  was  off  Port 
Said.  So  well  had  the  secret  of  the  real 
destination  of  the  expedition  been  kept  that 
it  was  not  known  even  to  the  Brigadier- 
Generals  on  board.  General  Hamley,  left 
at  Alexandria  in  command  of  the  Second 
Division,  had  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Aboiikir  on  the  20th  and  to  seize  the 
town.  It  w^as  not  until  he  had  reached 
Aboukir  Bay  and  opened  his  sealed  orders 
that  he  was  made  aware  of  Sir  Garnet's 
real  plans.  The  Khedive  had  some  time 
before  this  given  authority  to  the  British 
General  to  occupy  the  ends  and  other 
important  points  on  the  Suez  Canal.  jNI. 
Lesseps  had  hastened  to  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  this  step,  against 
which  he  made  a  vigorous  but  useless  pro- 
test. He  even  appealed  to  Arabi,  and 
obtained  from  liim  a  document  guarantee- 
ing the  neutrality  of  the  canal  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  forces.  It  was  absurd  to 
expect  that  any  weight  should  be  attached 
to  such  a  guarantee.  Even  an  unfriendly 
German  critic  admits  that  from  a  military 
point  of  view  the  British  were  perfectly 
right  in  occupying  the  canal,  as  it  was 
indispensable  to  them  to  be  able  to  unite 
without  disturbance  the  two  forces  that 
were  to  act  together  in  Egypt,  and  that 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  also  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  this  important 
sea-passage  from  destruction.  Accordingly 
on  the  19th  of  August  a  British  gunboat, 
in  spite  of  a  renewed  protest  from  jNI.  Les- 
seps, was  stationed  at  the  Suez  entrance  of 
the  canal  to  block  in  the  meantime  the 
passage  of  all  foreign  merchant  vessels,  and 
on  the  20th  a  body  of  600  seamen  and 
marines  landed  and  took  possession  of 
Port  Said,  at  the  entrance  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  British  fleet  then  pro- 
ceeded down  the  canal  and  disembarked 
the  troops  at  El-Kantara  and  Ismailia. 
At  the  same  time  a  detachment  from  Suez 
marched  northwards  and   took  possession 


of  Shalouf,  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Ismailia  to  Suez,  and  arrived  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Fresh- 
water Canal  by  the  Egyptian  troops.  Thus, 
through  these  swift  and  skilful  opera- 
tions, the  whole  course  of  the  canal  was 
occupied  without  difficult}'  on  the  20th 
by  the  British. 

The  troops  on  landing  discovered  that 
the  Egj'ptians  had  erected  dams  across  the 
Sweetwater  Canal,  and  as  Ismailia  was 
entirely  dependent  for  its  drinking  water 
on  this  canal,  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
stroy these  obstructions.  Accordingly  on 
the  24th  of  August  Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley 
himself  moved  out  of  the  camp  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  cavalry  and  1000  infantry, 
and  with  a  loss  of  six  killed  and  twelve 
wounded  cleared  off  a  dam  made  of 
fascines  ij-hich  Arabi's  troops  had  formed 
between  Magfar  and  Mahuta.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  our  troops  came  into  collision 
with  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed 
to  amount  to  10,000  men,  with  twelve  guns 
in  position.  The  Egyptians  fought  with 
"reat  couraiie,  but  in  the  end  an  attack  of 
the  Household  Cavalry  on  their  flank  and 
rear  decided  the  day.  Arabi's  troops  fled 
in  great  confusion,  and  their  strongly- 
intrenched  position  at  Tel  -  el  -  Alahuta, 
along  with  five  Krupp  guns,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  a  considerable 
number  of  rifles,  and  seventy-five  rail- 
way trucks  with  provisions,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  The  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  forces  at  this  moment 
was  so  manifest  and  so  great  that  General 
"Wolseley  at  once  decided  to  push  forward 
next  day  and  take  possession  of  the  im- 
portant position  of  the  Lock  at  Kassassin. 

At  this  juncture  (17th  August)  a  detach- 
ment of  'Turkish  troops,  in  the  steamship 
Calypso,  arrived  at  Port  Said,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  land  on  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  British  troops.  The 
Calypso  in  couseciueuce  continued  her  voy- 
age through  the  canal,  accompanied  by 
a  steam  sloop,  to  the  Eed  Sea. 

On   the   28th  of  August  a   determined 
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assault  was  made  at  Kassassiii  upon  the 
Britisli  advanced  guard  under  General 
Graham.  The  attack,  supported  by  twelve 
guns  well  served  and  well  directed,  was 
carried  ou  for  several  hours  with  marked 
courage  and  persistence,  and  the  position  of 
the  British  force  was  at  one  time  somewhat 
critical,  as  its  two  wings  were  separated  by 
the  canal,  and  might  in  case  of- disaster 
have  been  unable  to  present  a  firm  and 
united  front.  But  the  arrival  of  the  heavy 
cavalry,  under  General  Drury  Lowe,  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.  At  sunset  the 
Household  Cavalry,  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 
and  Horse  Artillery,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Baker  Itussell,  concealed  by  a  ridge  until 
they  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  position,  suddenly  burst  at  full 
speed  upon  the  Egyptian  batteries,  sweep- 
ing through  tlie  infantry  and  cavalry  by 
which  they  were  supported,  and  throwing 
the  whole  corps  into  confusion.  Tlie 
enemy  immediately  broke  and  fled,  and 
for  two  or  three  hours  w^ere  pursued 
through  the  darkness  by  our  troops. 

By  this  time  the  Indian  division  had 
arrived,  and  was  stationed  in  and  around 
Ismailia.  The  Third  Brigade,  consisting 
of  the  Highland  regiments  under  General 
Hamley,  was  conveyed  by  sea  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Ismailia  on  the  28th.  Sir  Garnet, 
however,  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
his  expected  reinforcements  from  England 
before  making  his  final  attack  on  Arabi's 
intrenched  position  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  At 
Ismailia  the  soldiers  suffered  severely  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  toilsome 
labours  which  they  had  to  perform  in 
the  burning  sand  of  the  desert.  Besides 
marching  and  fighting  they  had  to  erect 
temporary  fieldworks,  to  repair  railways 
and  canals,  and  to  undertake  other  work 
of  a  similar  kind,  to  which  they  were  quite 
unaccustomed.  A  number  of  the  ofdcers 
as  well  as  of  the  men  suffered  from  sun- 
stroke, and  Sir  Garnet  himself  lay  ill  of 
dysentery  for  some  days  at  Ismailia. 

]\Ieanwhile  Arabi,  not  content  with  add- 
ing daily  to  the  strength  of  his  fortifications 


at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  occupying  a  strong 
position  at  Salahyeh,  on  tlie  Britisli  flank, 
resolved  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  ou 
the  9th  of  September,  at  the  head  of  20,000 
infantry,  2000  cavalry,  02  guns,  and  3000 
Bedouins,  he  made  in  person  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  British  front.  A  well-planned 
flank  attack  was  ordered  to  be  made  from 
Salahyeh  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  force 
stationed  at  Kassassiu  was  comparatively 
small,  and  the  attack  was  quite  unexpected 
by  General  Willis,  who  commanded  there. 
The  troops  were  in  consequence  for  some 
time  in  serious  danger,  but  once  more 
a  brilliant  charge  of  the  cavalry,  under 
General  Drury  Lowe,  repulsed  the  enemy, 
who,  however,  retreated  in  good  order.  They 
lost  250  men  in  this  sharp  encounter,  and 
four  guns  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  who  estimated  their  loss  at  100 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  position  of  the  Egyptians  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir  had  been  skilfully  chosen  and  very 
carefully  fortified.  The  front,  which  was 
about  four  miles  in  length,  extending  into 
the  desert  as  far  as  El  Koran,  was  com- 
posed of  friable  earthworks,  with  hurdle 
revetments.  At  intervals  along  the  line 
redoubts  had  been  erected,  connected  by 
trenches,  and  mounted  with  guns  so  placed 
as  to  deliver  both  a  front  and  a  flanking 
fire.  In  support  of  the  front  there  were 
strong  redoubts  crowning  natural  ele- 
vations, which  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  artificial  defences.  Tiie  flanks 
were  protected  by  similar  works,  an  in- 
trenched front  line,  and  redoubts.  This 
strong  position  was  defended  by  20,000 
regular  troops,  of  which  2500  were  cavalry, 
with  seventy  guns,  and  6000  Bedouins  and 
irregulars.* 

The  preparations  of  the  British  general 
were  now  completed,  and  orders  were  issued 
by  him  for  the  concentration  of  the  troops 

*  Tliis  is  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  statement  of  the 
enemy's  force  given  in  his  telegram  reporting  his  vic- 
tory. Lieutenant-Colonel  Hermann  Voght,  in  liis 
'  Egyptian  War  of  1SS2,'  states  it  at  19,000  regulars, 
900  cavalry,  forty-four  Knipp  guns,  twelve  mountain 
guns,  sis  rocket  tubes,  and  8000  Bedouins. 
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to  the  front.  On  the  12th  of  September 
he  communicated  to  the  other  generals  on 
the  spot  his  dispositions  for  the  attack,  and 
gave  orders  that  it  should  be  made  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning.  He  had  under 
his  command  11,000  bayonets,  2000  sabres, 
and  si.xty  guns.  The  camp  at  Kassassin 
Lock  was  struck  at  nightfall,  and  the 
troops  moved  silently  forward  to  the  high 
ridge  above  the  camp.  Here  they  bivou- 
acked on  the  sand,  no  light  or  fire  being 
allowed.  They  remained  in  this  position 
until  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  when  the 
order  to  advance  was  given,  and  the  troops 
proceeded  to  traverse  the  distance  of  six 
miles  that  lay  between  them  and  the  enemy. 

'  Never  did  a  body  of  14,000  men,'  wrote  Cap- 
tain Cameron,  the  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
'get  under  arms  more  quietly.  The  very  orders 
appeared  to  be  given  iu  lowered  tones,  and  almost 
noiselessly  the  dark  columns  moved  oft',  their  foot- 
falls being  deadened  by  the  sand.  The  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  clash  of  steel,  the 
certainty  that  the  great  struggle  would  commence 
with  the  dawn,  and  the  expectation  that  at  any 
moment  we  might  be  challenged  by  the  Bedouin 
horsemen  far  out  in  the  plain  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  all  combined  to  make  it  an  impressive 
march,  and  one  which  none  who  shared  in  it  will 
ever  forget.  "There  were  frequent  halts  to  enable 
the  regiments  to  maintain  touch,  and  to  allow  the 
transport  waggons,  whose  wheels  crunched  over 
the  sandy  plains  with  a  noise  which  to  our  ears 
seemed  strangely  loud,  to  keep  up  with  us." 

'  On  our  right  was  CTraham's  Brigade,  which  has 
already  done  good  service  by  twice  repelling  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy  upon  this  camp.  Nest 
to  them  came  the  Guards  Brigade,  which  was, 
"  when  the  action  began,''  to  act  in  support  of  that 
of  Graham.  Between  these  and  the  caual  moved 
the  forty-two  guns  of  the  Fioyal  Artiller}-,  under 
General  Goodenough.  On  the  railway  itself  the 
Naval  Brigade  advanced  with  the  40-pounders  on  a 
truck.  South  of  the  canal  the  Highland  Brigade 
led  the  advance,  followed  by  the  Indian  troops  in 
support.  The  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  had 
started  due  north  to  make  a  long  detour,  and  to 
come  down  upon  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  By 
early  dawn  the  troops  had  arrived  within  ICIOO 
yards  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and  halted  there  for  a 
short  time  to  enable  the  fighting  line  to  be  formed 
and  other  preparations  to  be  made.  A  perfect 
silence  still  reigned  over  the  plain,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  credit  the  fact  that  some  14,000  men  lay  in 
a  semicircle  round  the  enemy's  lines,  ready  to  dash 


forward  at  a  signal  at  the  low  sandheaps  in  front, 
behind  which  twice  as  many  men  slumbered, 
unsuspicious  of  their  presence.  As  is  usual  in  a 
movement  carried  out  in  the  darkness,  many  de- 
tached parties  altogether  lost  their  way.  I  was 
with  the  mounted  police,  and  for  a  while  we  com- 
pletely lost  the  rest  of  the  force,  and  moved  hither 
and  thither  all  night,  until  just  at  daybreak  we 
nearly  stumbled  into  the  enemy's  lines." 

'The  attack  began  on  our  left,  and  nothing 
could  be  imagined  finer  thau  the  advance  of  the 
Highland  Brigade.  The  '74th  were  next  to  the 
canal  ;  next  to  them  were  the  Cameronians  ;  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  continued  the  hne,  the  Black 
Watch  upon  their  flank. 

'Swiftly  and  silently  the  Highlanders  moved 
forward  to  the  attack.  No  word  was  spoken,  no 
shot  fired  until  within  300  yards  of  the  enemy's 
earthworks,  nor  up  to  that  time  did  a  sound  in 
tlie  Egyptian  lines  betoken  that  they  were  aware 
of  the  presence  of  their  assailants.  Then  suddenly 
a  terrific  fire  flashed  along  the  line  of  sandheaps, 
and  a  storm  of  bullets  whizzed  over  the  heads  of 
the  advancing  troops.  A  wild  cheer  broke  from 
the  Highlanders  in  response,  the  pipes  struck 
shrilly  up,  bayonets  were  fixed,  and  at  the  double 
this  splendid  body  of  men  dashed  forward. 

'  The  first  line  of  intrenchments  was  carried,  the 
enemy  offering  scarce  any  resistance  ;  but  from 
another  line  of  intrenchments  behind,  which  in 
the  still  dim  light  could  be  scarcely  seen,  a  burst 
of  musketry  broke  out. 

'  For  a  few  miuutes  the  Highlanders  poured  in 
a  heavy  fire  in  exchange,  but  it  was  probably  as 
innocuous  as  that  of  the  unseen  enemy,  whose 
bullets  whistled  harmlessly  overhead.  The  delay 
in  the  advance  was  but  a  short  one.  Soon  the 
order  was  given,  and  the  brigade  again  went 
rapidly  forward.  Soon  a  portion  of  the  force  had 
passed  between  the  enemy's  redoubts  and  opened 
a  flanking  fire.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  at  once  took  to  their  heels  and  fairly 
ran,  suffering,  as  tlie  crowded  masses  rushed  across 
the  open,  very  heavily  from  our  fire,  being  literally 
mown  down  by  hundreds.  Jleanwhilc  the  fight- 
ing had  begun  upon  the  other  flank.  The  Horse 
Artillery  shelled  the  enemy's  extreme  length.  Here 
the  Egyptians  seemed  more  prepared  than  they 
had  been  on  their  right,  and  for  a  time  kept  up  a 
steady  fire.  The  18th  Royal  Irish  were  sent  to 
turn  the  enemy's  left,  under  the  guidance  of  Major 
Hart,  who  accompanied  them  as  staff"  officer,  and 
at  the  word  dashed  at  the  trenches  and  carried 
them  at  the  bayonet's  point,  so  turning  the  flank 
of  the  defenders'  position. 

'Next  to  tlic  18th  came  the  8Tth,  and  next  to 
them  the  84th,  the  Guards  being  close  up  behind 
in  support.    These  regiments  advanced  by  regular 
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rushes.  For  ,i  sliort  time  the  enemy  plimg  to  his 
line  of  intrenchmeiits  ;  but  his  fire  was  siiif;ularly 
inefi'ective,  aud  our  troops  got  fairly  into  tlie 
trenches  in  front  of  tliem.  Then  the  enemy 
fouglit  stoutly  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  combat 
was  hand-to-hand.  Jlajor  Hart  shot  one  man  as 
he  was  trying  to  wrest  his  revolver  from  his  hand, 
and  this  even  after  the  trench  had  been  turned  by 
our  advance  on  their  flank.  Then  as  our  troops 
poured  in  the  Egyptians  fled  as  rajiidly  as  those 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  canal  had  tlone  before 
the  Highlanders. 

'  The  fight  was  now  practically  over,  the  only 
further  danger  arising  from  the  bullets  of  our  own 
troops,  who  were  firing  in  all  directions  upon  the 
flying  enemy,  as  with  loud  cheers  our  whole  line 
advanced  in  pursuit.  The  Egyptians  did  not  pre- 
serve the  slightest  semblance  of  order,  but  fled 
in  a  confused  rabble  at  the  top  of  their  sjieed.' 

The  battle  tlius  gained,  General  Wolse- 
ley  acted  promptly  upon  the  maxim,  'When 
once  the  Oriental  has  been  put  to  flight  he 
must  not  be  allowed  to  rest.'  The  Indian 
contingent,  under  General  Macpherson, 
pressing  rapidly  over  the  battlefield,  entered 
Zagazig,  15  miles  beyond  Tel-el-Kebir,  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th,  aud  took  possession 
of  five  railway  trains  with  their  locomo- 
tives. The  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry, 
under  General  Drury  Lowe,  striking  south- 
west by  a  desert  road,  seized  upon  Belbus 
the  same  evening.  After  a  few  hours'  rest 
they  were  again  astir  long  before  dawn,  and 
by  a  forced  march  of  39  miles,  most  of  it 
under  a  blazing  sun,  they  reached  Cairo  on 
the  evening  of  September  14. 

Arabi,  who  had  fled  from  the  battlefield 
on  horseback,  had  arrived  at  the  capital 
before  them.  He  seems  not  to  have  en- 
tirely lost  hope  even  after  his  defeat  at 
Tel-el- Kebii'.  He  directed  his  troops  to 
move  from  Salahyeh  to  Damietta,  to  which 
it  is  probable  most  of  the  fugitives  had 
fled.  He  gave  orders  that  the  dams  should 
be  cut,  in  order  to  lay  the  Delta  under 
■water,  and  evidently  intended  to  defend 
the  capital.  But  when  he  reached  the  city 
alone  and  a  fugitive  instead  of  a  victor,  as 
he  had  led  the  citizens  to  believe,  they  at 
once  turned  against  him.  Fortunately  his 
orders  to  cut  the  dams  had  not  been  obeved. 


He  saw  that  further  resistance  was  useless, 
and  at  once  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner 
to  General  Drury  Lowe.  Toulba  Pasha,  the 
commander  at  Kafr-Dowar,  who  had  also 
come  to  Cairo,  gave  up  his  sword  at  the 
same  time.  Meanwhile  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley  had  led  the  Indian  troops  in  person 
as  far  as  Benha,  20  miles  beyond  Zagazig, 
which  he  reached  early  on  the  15th.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  day  he  pushed  on 
to  Cairo,  with  a  portion  of  his  infantry,  by 
the  railway.  He  was  welcomed  with  loud 
acclamations  by  the  populace,  and  imme- 
diately telegraphed  to  London,  '  The  war  is 
over ;  send  no  more  troops  to  Egypt.' 

The  total  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle 
of  Tel-el-Kebir  did  not  exceed  fifty-four 
men  killed,  of  whom  eleven  were  officers, 
and  342,  including  twenty-four  officers, 
wounded.  The  losses  of  the  Egyptians 
could  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  not 
less  than  1000  are  believed  to  liav3  fallen 
in  the  conflict,  3000  surrendered,  while  the 
remainder,  numbering  15,000,  threw  away 
their  arms  and  for  the  most  part  returned 
to  their  homes.  Sixty  guns,  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Deep  regret  was  felt  at  the  mur- 
der of  Professor  Palmer,  of  Cambridge, 
Lieutenant  Carrington,  P.N.,  aud  Captain 
Gill,  E.E.,  by  the  Bedouins,  instigated  by 
the  Governor  of  Nakl,  for  the  sake  of  the 
large  sum  in  gold  Professor  Palmer  had 
with  him  for  the  purchase  of  camels  for  the 
Indian  troops.  The  Governor,  with  some 
half  dozen  of  the  principal  murderers,  was 
caught  and  executed. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  and  the 
Khedive  and  his  Ministers  were  re-estab- 
lished in  Cairo,  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
Arabi  to  trial.  The  British  Foreign  Office 
demanded  that  the  proceedings  should  be 
conducted  in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  but 
the  Khedive's  advisers  insisted  that  the 
arch-rebel  should  be  tried  by  Egyptian 
laws.  Lord  Granville,  however,  stood  firm, 
and  the  Khedive  compelled  his  ministers 
to  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions. 
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The  prisoner  was  allowed  the  assistance  of 
British  counsel  to  meet  the  charges  against 
him.  As  soon  as  the  trial  commenced 
Arabi  handed  over  to  his  counsel  a  number 
of  documents,  which  were  found  to  impli- 
cate the  Sultan  and  Ismail  Pasha,  the  ex- 
Ivhedive,  and  a  number  of  Egyptian  officers 
of  high  rank,  in  his  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  Government.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
public  exposure  which  these  documents 
would  liave  made  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
Porte  and  the  Pasha,  the  Khedive  was 
vu'ged  to  stop  the  trial  and  to  exile  Arabi 
by  decree.  But  this  summary  mode  of 
procedure  was  prevented  by  the  British 
Government,  and  the  trial  dragged  on  for 
six  weeks  Avithout  any  appearance  of  being 
brought  to  a  close.  On  the  7th  of  No- 
vember,  however,  Lord  Duflerin  arrived  at 
Cairo,  and  by  his  influence  the  trial  was 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  without 
any  public  disclosure  of  the  complicity  of 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  officials  in  the  in- 
surrection. Arabi  pleaded  guilty  (Decem- 
ber 3)  to  the  charge  of  rebellion,  and  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial  on 
the  following  day,  but  the  sentence  was 
immediately  commuted  by  the  Khedive 
into  one  of  perpetual  banishment.  Some  of 
the  other  ringleaders  in  the  military  revolt 
were  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  con- 
demned to  minor  punishments  ;  the  officer 
who  directed  the  burning  of  Alexandria  was 
sentenced  to  death  and  executed.  Ceylon 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  exile  for  Arabi 
and  a  few  of  his  fellow-rebels. 

The  Egyptian  Government  addressed  a 
request  in  November  to  the  British  and 
French  Cal)inets  that  their  joint  control 
over  the  country  should  terminate.  After 
some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  latter  the 
joint  arrangement  was  annulled,  and  in  the 
end  Lord  Dufferin  was  able  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  Egypt  and 
its  finances  which,  if  vigorously  and  hon- 
estly carried  out,  seems  likely  to  promote 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
A  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  was  also  drawn  out  and  intrusted  to 
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Baker  Pasha,  providing  for  an  army  of 
10,900  men,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
con.scriptiou  and  eight  years'  service  witli 
the  colours.  One-half  of  the  officers  are 
to  be  British,  while  the  non-commissioned 
officers  are  to  be  selected  from  the  dis- 
banded Egyptian  forces,  supplemented  by 
Bosnians,  Albanians,  and  Bulgarians. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  Sir  Frederick 
Beauchamp  Seymour  were  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  received  at  the  same  time  the 
grant  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  a 
reward  for  their  services. 

The  necessity  of  j^i'oviding  for  tlie  se- 
curity of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  passage  to  India,  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  British  troops  to  withdraw  at  once 
from  Egypt.  Britain  has  an  incomparably 
greater  interest  in  keeping  this  great  water- 
way free  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put 
together.'  To  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
safety  to  navigation,  it  shortens  the  road  to 
India  by  no  less  than  1710  geographical 
miles,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  construc- 
tion of  this  magnificent  work  received  no 
countenance  from  the  British  Government. 
Lord  Palmerston,  indeed,  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  scheme,  mainly,  it  is  believed, 
from  an  apprehension  that  it  would  tend 
to  diminish  the  security  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  The  canal  owes  its  origin  to  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Consul-General  for 
France  in  Alexandria,  and  through  his 
persevering  exertions  the  '  Compagnie  Uni- 
verselle  du  Canal  JNIaritime  de  Suez'  was 
founded  under  his  presidency.  Said  Pasha, 
the  Viceroy,  gave  the  scheme  from  the  out- 
set his  cordial  approval  and  support,  and 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  concessions  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  he  conferred  upon 
the  company  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use 
of  the  canal  during  a  period  of  ninety-nine 
years  from  the  date  of  its  opening.  He 
also  promised  the  company  the  services  of 
20,000  fellaheen  in  monthly  relays  to  exe- 
cute the  work,  who,  however,  contrary  to 
tlie  practice  in  Egypt,  were  to  be  paid  for 
their  labour.  But  after  a  time  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  were  constrained  by  the 
43 
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remonstrances  of  the  British  j\Iinistry  to 
discontinue  the  supply  of  forced  labour. 

The  original  capital  of  the  company  was 
fixed  at  eight  millious  sterling,iu  £20  shares. 
More  than  one-lialf  of  these  shares  were 
taken  up  in  France ;  the  Khedive  himself 
subscribed  for  a  fourth ;  the  remainder  were 
taken  up  in  about  equal  proportions  in 
Austria  and  Eussia.  Strange  to  say,  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  Britain,  held  aloof  from 
the  undertaking,  and  few  or  no  applications 
for  the  original  shares  came  from  these 
countries.  Additional  capital,  to  a  large 
amount,  had  afterwards  to  be  raised,  and 
the  outlay  to  the  end  of  the  year  1878 
reached  upwards  of  £19,167,000.  The 
cost  of  plant  and  buildings  alone  in  1874 
was  estimated  at  £871,821  16s.  In  1875 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  a  measure  of  national 
policy  rather  than  a  commercial  speculation, 
purchased  the  Khedive's  shares  for  the  sum 
of  £4,000,000.  The  Khedive  on  his  part 
engaged  to  pay  the  sum  of  £200,000  as 
annual  interest  on  the  purchase-money  he 
had  received.  The  transaction  was  blamed 
at  the  time  by  the  leaders  of  the  Oj)posi- 
tion,  but  it  has  proved  very  advantageous 
to  our  country. 

The  construction  of  the  canal  was  begun 
in  1859.  It  was  completed  and  declared 
navigable  in  1869,  and  on  16th  November  of 
that  year  it  was  opened,  with  great  cere- 
mony, in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  from  all  the  countries  in 
Europe.     Its   financial  success  seemed  at 


first  to  be  somewhat  doubtful ;  even  down 
to  1876  its  available  assets  scarcely  balanced 
its  liabilities.  In  1880,  though  the  gross 
receipts  were  £1,071,000,  the  net  profits 
did  not  reach  half-a-million  sterling,  but 
they  have  since  largely  and  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  number  of  vessels  that 
passed  through  the  canal  in  1880  was 
2017,  of  which  1579,  with  a  tonnage  of 
360,977,  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  The 
total  tonnage  was  438,064.  The  great  ex- 
tension of  the  traffic  which  has  already 
taken  place,  with  the  certainty  that  it 
will  continue  to  grow  in  magnitude,  has 
made  it  evident  that  some  measure  must 
be  taken  at  an  early  date  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  waterway  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  The  Government  accordingly  entered 
into  negotiations  witli  M.  Lesseps  for 
the  construction  of  another  canal  under 
his  auspices.  They  agreed  to  procure  him 
the  loan  of  eight  millions  sterling  for  that 
purpose,  at  3  J  per  cent.,  receiving  in  return 
a  larger  share  in  the  management  of  the 
canal,  and  a  reduction  of  the  tolls  when 
the  profits  should  reach  a  certain  specified 
amount.  The  terms  of  the  agreement,  how- 
ever, were  received  with  admost  universal 
disapproval,  especially  by  the  mercantile 
classes  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  scheme 
had  in  consequence  to  be  dropped,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  one  way 
or  another  the  means  of  communication 
between  Europe  and  Asia  through  Egypt 
will  soon  be  largely  extended. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
present  age  is  the  extraordinnry  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Colonial  Empire.  In 
1815  only  2000  persons  quitted  the  king- 
dom for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  another 
country.  Since  that  time  upwards  of 
8,000,000  have  left  the  British  Islands  to 
find  homes  beyond  the  sea.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions is  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, where  it  extends  to  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  square  miles.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec  (formerly 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada),  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  former 
times,  when  these  large  provinces  were 
governed  from  London  and  treated  as  if 
they  existed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parent  country,  there  was  no  end  of  dis- 
turbances and  insurrections  against  the 
imperial  authority.  But  now  that  self- 
government  has  been  conceded  to  them 
our  North  American  provinces  have  en- 
joyed an  unbroken  peace  and  prosperity. 
They  have  ceased  to  be  burdensome  to 
the  mother  country,  as  they  now  bear  the 
charges  of  their  own  government  and 
defence.  They  were  united  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  March,  18G7.  It  declares 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion 
shall  be  'similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,'  that  the  executive 


authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried 
on  in  her  name  by  a  Governor-General 
and  Privy  Council,  and  that  the  legislative 
power  shall  be  exercised  by  a  Parliament 
of  two  Houses,  called  the  'Senate'  and  the 
'  House  df  Commons.'  Provision  is  made 
in  the  Act  for  the  admission  into  the 
Dominion  of  Newfoundland,  which  is  still 
an  independent  province  of  British  North 
America. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  are  seventy-seven 
in  number,  and  are  nomiuated  for  life 
by  the  Governor- General.  The  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Dominion  is  elected  by 
the  people  for  five  years,  in  tlie  proportion 
of  one  representative  for  every  17,000. 
The  qualification  of  the  electors  varies  in 
the  different  provinces.  The  seven  pro- 
vinces forming  the  Dominion  have  each  a 
separate  local  Parliament  and  administra- 
tion, with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the 
head  of  the  executive.  They  have  full 
powers  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs, 
to  dispose  of  their  own  revenues,  and  to 
enact  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  best  for 
their  own  external  welfare,  provided  only 
that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action 
and  policy  of  the  central  administration 
under  the  Governor-General. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  Domi- 
nion, or  indeed  in  any  part  of  British 
North  America ;  but  these  provinces  pos- 
sess an  excellent  system  of  public  scliools, 
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supported  partly  by  Government,  partly  by 
local  self-imposed  taxation,  and  occasion- 
ally by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  for 
each  scholar.  The  total  actual  revenue  of 
the  Dominion  in  the  financial  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1881,  was  £8,880,831;  the 
expenditure  during  the  same  period  was 
£9,644,640.  The  public  debt  of  the  Do- 
minion, incurred  chiefly  on  account  of 
public  works,  and  the  interest  of  which 
forms  the  largest  branch  of  expenditure, 
was  at  that  time  £39,972,307.  The  Do- 
minion had  then  a  network  of  railways 
of  a  total  length  of  7595  miles.  There 
were  at  tlie  same  period  lines  of  a  total 
length  of  2910  miles  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  3000  miles  more  had  beeu 
surveyed  and  the  necessary  concessions 
granted  by  the  Government.  A  railway 
has  been  projected  to  cross  the  whole 
Dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
for  the  construction  of  which  the  British 
Government  has  promised  a  guaranteed 
loan  of  £2,500,000. 

The  troops  iiiaintained  by  the  Imperial 
Government  have  now  been  reduced  to 
2000  men,  forming  the  garrison  of  Halifax, 
which  is  considered  an  '  imperial  station.' 
But  a  large  volunteer  force  and  a  militia 
have  been  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
Dominion.  The  militia  is  divided  into  an 
active  and  a  reserve  force,  the  former  com- 
prising 45,152  officers  and  men,  tlie  latter 
amounting  to  655,000  rank  and  file.  Tlie 
average  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
Dominion  in  ten  years  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  1805  per  cent.;  in  1881  it  amounted  to 
4,324,810.  The  trade  of  the  Dominion  is 
chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the  imports 
being  derived  from  the  former,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  exports  going  to  the 
latter.  In  1881  the  total  exports  from 
the  Dominion  to  Great  Britain  amounted 
in  value  to  £10,705,363,  the  imports  of 
British  home  produce  to  £7,959,388.  The 
two  staple  articles  of  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  breadstuffs  and  wood.  In 
1881     the     value     of     the     former     was 


£3,066,233,  of  the  latter  £3,876,645.  The 
principal  articles  of  Britisli  produce  im- 
ported into  the  Dominion  in  1881  were 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value 
of  £1,779,741,  woollen  manufactures,  of  the 
value  of  £1,424,087,  and  cotton  goods,  of 
the  value  of  £1,190,057. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Dominion  acquired 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  a  territory 
equal  in  extent  to  three-fourths  of  the  area 
of  Europe,  which  proves  to  be  of  aston- 
ishing fertility,  and  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
average  increase  of  the  population  has  beeu 
289  per  cent.,  and  in  a  single  year  three 
millions  of  acres  were  put  for  the  first  time 
under  cultivation.  The  total  number  of 
immigrants  to  the  Dominion  in  1872  was 
52,608;  in  1881  they  amounted  to  117,016. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  provinces  of 
Xorth  America  are  the  British  Colonies  of 
AusTKALASiA,  Comprising  New  South  Wales, 
New  Zealand,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia, 
which  comprise  altogether  an  area  of  at 
least  2,500,000  acres.  They  all  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  self-government  and  elect  their 
own  Legislative  Assemblies,  which,  with 
Legislative  Councils,  are  intrusted  witli  the 
power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes, 
while  in  each  the  executive  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
In  all  these  colonies  the  staple  article  of 
export  is  wool,  and  next  to  that  gold,  tin, 
copper,  tallow,  corn,  flour,  preserved  meat, 
&c.  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  was  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1770,  and  eight  years  later 
was  converted  by  the  British  Government 
into  a  penal  settlement  for  convicts  con- 
demned to  tran.sportation  for  life.  For 
half  a  century  this  most  injudicious  and 
mischievous  practice  was  continued,  and 
the  very  offscourings  of  the  home  popula- 
tion were  sent  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
new  empires  in  the  southern  seas.  As 
might  have  been  foreseen,  emigrants  of  a 
respectable  character  were  slow  to  settle 
iu  a  country  inhabited  by  the  sweepings 
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of  our  jails,  and  both  the  population  and 
the  trade  of  the  colony  made  compara- 
tively little  progress.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  the  virtuous  and  reputable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  presented  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
contaminating  their  territory  by  shiploads 
of  criminals,  and  in  the  end  the  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  abandon  tlie  ex- 
portation of  the  convicts.  A  stream  of 
free  immigrants  immediately  set  in,  and 
has  become  every  year  more  extensive  and 
important. 

The  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in  1851 
in  the  portion  of  New  South  Wales  which 
then  bore  the  name  of  the  Port  Philip 
district,  but  is  now  designated  Victoria, 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  tide 
of  immigration,  and  very  speedily  led  to  a 
corresponding  extension  of  trade  and  com- 
merce throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast 
Eritish  territory  in  Australasia.  In  1821 
the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  only 
amounted  to  29,783,  but  in  1881  the  popu- 
lation of  the  comparatively  limited  territory 
which  now  bears  that  name  amounted  to 
751,408.  The  trade  more  than  quadrupled 
in  the  fifteen  years  from  1850  to  1864. 
In  1881  the  exports  of  the  colony  reached 
in  value  the  sum  of  £10,049,503,  and  the 
imports  £17,409,326.  In  that  year  there 
were  87,739,914  lbs.  of  meat  exported,  of 
the  value  of  £5,304,576.  The  gold  mines 
of  New  South  Wales  cover  a  vast  area. 
Their  produce  in  1875  was  estimated  at 
552,592  oz.,  of  the  value  of  £2,097,740 ;  in 
1881  it  had  diminished  to  145,532  oz.,  of 
the  value  of  £550,111.  But  the  produce 
of  the  copper,  tin,  and  coal  mines  had 
greatly  increased,  and  so  had  the  numbers 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 

The  population  of  New  Zealand  when 
the  census  was  first  taken  was  26,707, 
exclusive  of  the  aborigines.  In  1881  it 
reached  534,032,  including  44,099  Maories. 
The  commerce  of  the  colony  between  the 
years  1859  and  1878  increased  twenty- 
fold.  In  1881  the  imports  amounted  to 
£7,457,045,  and  the  exports  to  £6,060,866. 


New  Zealand  contains  large  gold-fields, 
which  were  discovered  in  1857.  The  ex- 
ports amouuted  in  1875  to  355,322  oz., 
valued  at  £1,407,770  ;  in  1878  to  310,486 
oz.,  valued  at  £1,240,079  ;  but  in  1881  the 
quantity  had  sunk  to  250,683  oz.,  valued  at 
£996,807. 

Queensland,  formerly  known  as  Moretou 
Bay,  which  was  separated  from  New  South 
Wales  in  1859,  comprises  the  whole  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Australian  continent, 
having  an  estimated  area  of  668,224  square 
miles,  with  a  sea-board  of  2250  miles.  It 
was  originally  a  convict  settlement,  estab- 
lished iu  1825,  but  was  thrown  open  to  free 
settlers  in  1842.  Four  years  later  the  total 
population,  free  and  felon,  amounted  to 
2257.  In  1881  it  increased  to  213,525. 
Its  imports  in  that  year  amounted  to 
£3,601,906,  its  exports  to  £3,289,253. 

South 'Austealli  was  first  colonized  in 
1836  by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  sent 
out  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  called 
the  South  Australian  Colonization  Associa- 
tion, which  in  the  preceding  year  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  Imperial  Government  of 
the  lauds  of  the  colony.  The  population, 
which  in  1844  was  17,366,  amounted  iu 
1881  to  279,805.  Its  imports  in  the  latter 
year  were  valued  at  £5,890,000,  its  exports 
at  £5,280,000.  It  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
minerals. 

Tasmanla,  formerly  known  as  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  was  from  1803  to  1815  merely 
a  plate  of  transportation  from  Great  Britain 
and  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which  it 
was  a  dependency.  After  transportation  to 
New  South  Wales  was  abolished  in  1841, 
Tasmania,  to  which  Norfolk  Island  had 
been  annexed,  became  the  only  colony  to 
which  criminals  from  Great  Britain  were 
sent ;  but  at  length  it  too  was  freed  from 
this  obnoxious  burden,  and  transportation 
to  Tasmania  was  abolished  in  1853.  The 
estimated  population  of  the  colony  on 
December  31,  1881,  was  118,933.  Its  im- 
ports that  year  were  £1,488,524,  and  its 
exports  £1,555,576. 

A^icxoKLi,  which  was  first  settled  in  1835, 
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formed  for  a  time  a  portion  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  was  made  a  sepai'ate  colony  in 
ISol,  having  an  area  of  87,884  square 
miles,  or  5G,245,7G0  acres.  In  1836  it 
contained  only  22-4  persons.  In  1854  the 
population  amounted  to  236,798,  and  in 
1881  it  had  risen  to  862,346,  and  of  these 
only  about  13,000  are  Chinese  and  abo- 
rigines. The  discovery  of  the  gold-fields 
was,  of  course,  the  chief  cause  of  tliis  large 
and  rapid  increase.  The  revenue  of  the 
colony  for  1883  is  estimated  at  £5,528,104, 
and  the  expenditure  at  £5,574,073.  Its 
total  imports  amounted  to  £16,718,521 
in  1881,  and  its  exports  to  £16,252,103. 
In  the  ten  years  from  1852  to  18G1  the 
exports  of  gold  amounted  to  upwards  of 
2,000,000  oz.  per  annum.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  gold  raised  from  the  first  discovery 
in  1851  to  the  close  of  the  year  1881 
is  estimated  at  50,418,529  oz.,  valued  at 
£201,674,118. 

Westekn  Australia,  which  contains 
1,057,250  acres,  was  first  settled  in  1829, 
and  for  many  years  the  population  was 
small.  In  1850  the  colony  contained  only 
6000  inhabitants.  At  the  census  of  1881 
tlie  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  29,708, 
exclusive  of  tlie  aborigines.  It  is  mainly 
an  agricultural  colony,  and  its  exports  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  wool  and  lead  ore. 
Of  the  former  the  quantity  exported  in 
1881  was  valued  at  £221,389,  and  of  the 
latter  at  £8631. 

In  all  these  Australian  colonies  great 
energy  has  been  displayed  in  tlie  forma- 
tion of  railways  and  otlier  public  works, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
are  destined  to  form  a  mighty  empire. 

Great  Britain  possesses  in  all  thirty-eight 
separate  colonies,  or  groups  of  colonies, 
varying  in  area,  from  Gibraltar,  with  its 
two  miles,  to  Canada,  with  3,500,000.  The 
African  and  Asiatic  colonies  comprise  each 
1,000,000  square  miles.  Great  Britain  now 
rules  over  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  and  one-fourth  of  its  population. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  dur- 
ino-  the  A<fe  in  which  we  live  are  far  more 


extensive  and  important  than  were  effected 
during  the  preceding  three  ceirturies.  At 
the  close  of  the  Continental  war,  the  con- 
stitutions which  the  various  sovereigns  hail 
promised  in  the  day  of  their  danger  and 
distress  were,  by  a  .shameful  violation  of 
good  faith,  refused,  and  despotic  authority 
was  re-established  in  every  part  of  the 
Continent.  France  was  reduced  to  its 
old  dimensions,  and  placed  under  the  rule 
of  its  ancient  dynasty.  Germany  received 
back  its  host  of  petty  princes,  united,  how- 
ever, in  a  confederation,  of  which  Austria 
and  I'russia  were  the  supreme  directors. 
Italy  became  once  more  a  mere  territorial 
designation.  Lombardy  was  restored  to 
Austria,  and  Venice,  without  a  shadow  of 
right,  was  placed  under  the  absolute  rule 
of  the  Kaiser.  The  Bourbons  regained  the 
throne  of  Xaples.  The  Pope  resumed  his 
temporal  sovereignty.  Genoa  was  handed 
over  to  Piedmont  in  spite  of  the  indignant 
protest  of  its  citizens.  Tuscany,  Modena, 
and  Parma  were  restored  to  their  Dukes. 
Belgium  was  forced  into  union  with  Hol- 
land, and  Norway  was  annexed  to  Sweden. 
The  old  partition  of  Poland  was  confirmed, 
and  a  noble  race,  numbering  15,000,000 
souls,  was  formally  handed  over  to  Eussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia. 

The  social  condition  of  the  Continental 
nations  was  on  a  par  with  their  political 
degradation.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
peasants  in  Eussia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary  were  serfs.  Tlie  slave  trade  liad 
been  declared  illegal  by  America,  but  it 
was  still  connived  at  by  her  authorities, 
and  slavery  was  firmly  established  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  trade  in  slaves  had 
been  abolished  by  Great  Britain  in  1806, 
but  the  system  of  slavery,  with  all  its  atro- 
cities, was  maintained  in  British  colonies, 
and  stoutly  defended  by  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature  at  home.  Flogging  was 
still  freely  used  to  enforce  labour  on  our 
West  Indian  j)lantations,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
Continental  war  that  a  Government  order 
was  issued  forbidding  the  infliction  of  this 
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punishment  on  women.  Female.s,  old  and 
young,  were  compelled  to  work  in  coal-pits, 
and  to  carry  huge  loads  of  coal  on  their 
backs  up  steep  and  .slippery  ladders,  and 
children  of  six  years  of  age  were  employed 
in  these  pits,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours 
daily,  dragging  waggons  by  a  chain  fastened 
round  the  waist,  and  were  beaten,  mutilated, 
and  sometimes  even  killed,  by  the  brutalized 
miners  among  whom  they  laboured.  Little 
boys,  and  sometimes  even  little  girls,  of  tive 
or  six  were  employed  to  sweep  chimneys, 
and  had  not  unfrequently  to  be  driven  by 
blows  to  the  horrid  work.  Severe  injuries 
were  often  the  result,  and  sometimes  the 
poor  wretches  were  taken  out  dead.  The 
extension  of  the  factory  system  led  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  juvenile 
labour.  Children  of  six  were  often  put  to 
work  in  factories.  At  this  period  there  was 
no  limit  laid  upon  their  period  of  labour, 
which  ranged  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  hours 
daily,  and  sometimes  even  rose  higher  when 
trade  was  brisk.  The  physical  deteriora- 
tion which  was  thus  pi'oduced  was  visible 
to  the  most  casual  observer.  The  poor 
creatures  subjected  to  such  treatment  be- 
came stunted  in  size,  pallid  and  emaci- 
ated, scrofulous  and  consumptive,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  died  before  they  attained 
maturity. 

Scotland  had  long  enjoyed  a  system  of 
education  which  had  cj^ualified  her  youth  to 
discharge  with  success  the  active  duties  of 
life,  and  to  raise  themselves  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world  to  positions  of  great  inilu- 
ence  and  usefulness,  but  no  system  of 
education  then  existed  in  England.  The 
children  of  the  working  classes,  both  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  rural  districts,  were 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
ignorance.  Even  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  one-half  of  the  men 
and  one-third  of  the  women  who  came  to 
be  married  could  not  sign  the  register.  In 
the  manufacturing  districts  40  per  cent,  of 
the  men  and  Go  per  cent,  of  the  women 
could  not  write  their  own  names.  There 
was  only  one  in  seventeen  of  the  population 


attending  school.  And  yet  every  attempt 
to  establish  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion adapted  to  the  condition  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  wants  of  the  people 
was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
privileged  class,  who  thought  that  educat- 
ing the  poor  would  prove  dangerous  to 
property  and  rank. 

When  the  Age  we  live  in  commenced, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  an  oligarchy  numbering  less 
than  200  individuals.  They  had  complete 
command  of  the  Upper  House,  and  with 
regard  to  the  Lower  House,  out  of  658 
members  no  fewer  than  487,  including  the 
whole  of  the  forty-five  members  returned 
by  Scotland,  owed  their  seats  to  nomination, 
and  not  to  election  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  and  245  of  these  were  returned 
by  the  influence  of  128  peers.  A  consid- 
erable nitinber  of  the  pocket  boroughs  had 
scarcely  any  electors  at  all.  A  ruined  mound, 
three  niches  in  a  wall,  and  a  park  returned 
two  members  each  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  large  towns  were  entirely 
unrepresented. 

As  the  Government  was  kept  in  office 
by  the  borough-mongers  and  great  landed 
proprietors,  without  whose  support  it  could 
not  have  existed  for  a  month,  its  patronage 
was  exercised  mainly  for  their  benefit.  iThe 
Pension  List  swarmed  with  the  female  rela- 
tions of  the  aristocracy.  Sinecure  offices, 
with  large  salaries  attached  to  them,  nestled 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  public 
service,  and  were  almost  universally  held 
by  the  male  relatives  of  peers  and  borough- 
mongers,  or  even  by  great  noblemen  them- 
selves. This  mode  of  providing,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  for  the  families  of  the  upper 
classes  was  followed  in  the  civil  -service, 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  church.  Clerical  nepotism  had 
become  a  scandal  and  a  by-word.  Of 
10,421  benefices  in  England  and  Wales 
between  6000  and  7000  were  held  by  in- 
cumbents who  Avere  non-resident.  In  the 
army  commissions  were  frequently  given 
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to  boys  ill  the  nursery  or  at  school,  and  the 
legal  and  judicial  departments  were  places 
of  refuge,  with  large  pay  and  little  or  no 
work,  for  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
heads  of  the  law.  The  legislation  of  that 
day,  like  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
was  mainly  directed  towards  the  class  in- 
terests of  the  few,  to  which  the  rights  of 
the  many  or  the  welfare  of  the  nation  were 
made  quite  suborcUnate.  The  Corn  Laws 
were  avowedly  intended  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  wheat  to  8O5.  a  quarter,  and  of  other 
cereals  in  the  same  proportion,  for  the 
benefit  of  landed  proprietors ;  and  duties, 
not  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  but  of  pro- 
tection to  home  industries,  were  levied  at 
British  ports  on  many  hundreds  of  articles 
largely  used  by  the  peoijle.  The  East 
India  Company  had  a  monopoly  of  tlie 
trade  with  both  China  and  India,  and  no 
merchant  or  trader  unconnected  with  the 
Company  was  allowed  any  share  in  the 
traffic.  The  whole  system  of  taxation  was 
so  framed  as  to  levy  a  heavy  assessment  on 
the  articles  Avhich  formed  the  main  support 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  to 
press  lightly  on  the  luxuries  of  the  rich. 
It  was  estimated  about  the  close  of  the 
Continental  war  that  a  workman  paid 
nearly  £11  annually  to  carry  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government  and  to  pro- 
tect native  industry,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  ordinary  workmau  did  not 
earn  more  than  twice  that  sum.  Even 
thirty  years  later,  when  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  had  begun  to  improve, 
it  was  calculated  that  they  paid  in  taxes 
from  4s.  to  IG*'.  of  every  pound  M'hich  they 
expended  on  the  main  articles  of  their 
consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tax 
vhich  they  paid  on  bread  and  beef,  which 
could  not  well  be  estimated.  For  every 
20s.,   Mr.    Cobdeu    said,  which   they   ex- 

*  The  system  of  taxation  existing  in  these  days  has 
been  no  less  truly  than  wittily  described  by  Sytbiey 
Smith: — 'The  schoobjoy  whips  his  taxed  top;  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed 
bridle  on  a  taxed  road ;  and  the  dying  Englishman, 
pouring  his  medicine  which  has  paid  7  lier  cent,  into 
a  spoon  which  has  paid  1.5  per  cent.,  flings  himself 
back  upon  his  chintz  bed  which  has  paid  22  per  cent. , 


pended  on  tea  they  paid  lO.s.  of  duty,  for 
every  20s.  they  expended  on  sugar  they 
paid  G-s.  of  duty,  for  every  20s.  they  ex- 
pended on  coffee  they  paid  8s.  of  duty;  on 
soap  5s.,  on  beer  4s.,  on  tobacco  16.5.,  on 
spirits  14s.* 

The  municipal  corporations  were  com- 
posed of  a  small  body  of  freemen  notoriously 
corrupt,  who  monopolized  important  trad- 
ing privileges  and  immunities,  jobbed  every 
oiiice,  and  squaudered  municipal  property 
in  the  most  scandalous  manner,  wliile  the 
great  body  of  tlie  citizens  were  powerless 
.spectators  of  the  abuses  under  which  they 
suffered.  In  England  a  Poor  Law  was  in 
existence  whicli  had  degraded  a  race  of 
freemen  into  a  horde  of  paupers,  and  was 
as  ruinous  to  the  morals  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  agricultural  districts  as  it 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  farmers 
and  landlords.  Under  the  operation  of  this 
system  hundreds  of  farms  were  tenantless, 
because  no  possible  reduction  could  make 
the  occupier  become  liable  for  the  payment 
of  the  poor-rate.  The  press  was  the  victim 
of  oppressive  legislation  in  every  form.  The 
paper  on  which  the  newspaper  was  printed 
was  taxed,  the  advertisements  which  were 
inserted  in  it  were  taxed,  and  the  news- 
paper itself  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  4cl. 
on  each  copy  issued.  Over  and  above,  a 
journal  that  ventured  to  criticise  and  con- 
demn the  proceedings  of  the  Government, 
no  matter  how  arbitrary  or  unjust,  or  to 
expose  the  tyranny  of  some  local  magnate 
or  official,  was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, which  in  not  a  few  cases  subjected  the 
writer  to  a  lengthened  imprisonment,  and 
proved  ruinous  to  the  proprietor.  The  law 
of  libel,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most 
oppressive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  for  the  repression  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people. 

and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary  who  has 
paid  a  license  of  £100  for  the  x^rivilege  of  putting 
him  to  death.  His  whole  piroperty  is  then  im- 
mediately taxed  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Large  fees  are 
demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chancel,  his  vir- 
tues are  handed  down  to  iiosterity  on  taxed  marble, 
and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers  to  be  taxed 
no  more.' 
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The  postal  system  was  so  arranged  that 
the  working   classes   coixld  rarely  if  ever 
avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.     The  con- 
veyance of  a  letter  from  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh to  London  cost  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  the  day's  wage  of  an  ordinary  labourer, 
and  the  postage  of  a  letter  from  any  town 
ten  miles  distant  cost  a  third  of  that  sum, 
and   was  frequently  forty-eight  hours    on 
the  way.     The  Te-st  and  Corporation  Acts 
excluded  from  municipal  ofiices  and  Gov- 
ernment employment  all  who  declined  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Roman   Catholics,    Jews,  and  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  were  ineligible  for  a 
seat  in  Parliament.     The  universities  and 
public  schools  in   England    were    strictly 
closed  against  dissenters,  and  even  against 
members  of  the  Scottish  Church  ;  wliile  in 
Scotland  members   of  that  Church  alone 
were  eligible  to  the  office  of  professor  in  the 
universities  or  of  teacher  in  the  national 
schools.     The    Irish    Church,  with    all  its 
sinecures   and   abuses,  was  then  held  in- 
violate, and  its  tithes  were  collected  in  a 
way  that  led  frequently  to  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.     The  privilege  to  publish 
the   Bible  was  a  strict  monopoly,  and    it 
was  sold  at  a  price  which  placed  it  beyond 
the  unaided  reach  of  the  poor,  while  it  con- 
verted  the   ro)'al    printers    into  extensive 
landed   proprietors.      The  laws    of  health 
were  imperfectly  known  and  were  generally 
neglected.     In   London  and  aU  the  large 
towns  in  the  three  kingdoms  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  working  classes  were  compelled 
to  live  in  cellars  and  pestiferous  hovels,  the 
seats  of  dirt  and  disease,  the  nurseries  of  the 
hospital,  the  workhouse,  and  the  jail.  Fever 
was  rarely  absent  from  the  crowded  streets 
and   lanes.     One-tenth    of   all    the  deaths 
was  caused  by  sniall-pox,  and  preventible 
diseases  of  every  kind  swept  away  annu- 
ally one  in  twenty-four,  sometimes  one  in 
eighteen,  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  great 
cities.    Even  in  the  rural  districts  undrained 
fields    generated   intermittent   fevers,   and 
miserable  cottages,  scanty  food  and  clothing, 
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and  want  of  medical  attendance,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  agricultural  labourers,  and 
destroyed  many  lives.  The  mortality  was 
increased  by  the  custom  of  burying  the 
dead  in  crowded  city  graveyards,  which  not 
only  infected  the  air  in  their  vicinity,  but 
in  some  cases  poisoned  the  wells  from 
which  the  people  procured  their  supply 
of  water. 

The  criminal  population  in  all  our  large 
towns  amounted  to  many  thousands,  the 
number  of  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  was 
appalling,  and  though  the  penal  code  was 
of  the  most  sanguinary  character,  it  had 
no    effect   in    diminishing   the   amount  of 
crime.      In    England,    down    to    1836,    a 
prisoner   under  trial   for   felony   was    not 
allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel.    Stealing 
from  the  person  or  from  a  shop  an  article 
of  the    value   of   5s.,   or   from   a  dwelling 
or  a  ship  an  article  of  the  value  of  40s., 
was  punishable  with  death.    So  was  picking 
pockets,  and  theft  from  a  bleachfield,  and 
poaching  by  night,  and  stealing  cattle  or 
sheep.     So  was  forgery,  writing  a  threaten- 
ing letter  to  extort  money,  returning  from 
transportation  before  the  period  adjudged 
by  the   court,   cutting  down  young  trees, 
shooting  at  rabbits,  appearing  disguised  on 
public   roads — even   injuring  Westminster 
Bridge.     Altogether  there  were  no  less  than 
223  capital  offences  in  the  criminal  code  of 
Great    Britain.     A^'eIl   might   Sir    Samuel 
Piomilly  declare  that  thare  was  no  other 
country  in  the  world  '  where  so  many  and 
so  large  a  variety  of  actions  were  punishable 
with  loss  of  life.'     Even  in  the  year  1834 
four  hundred  and  eighty  persons  were  con- 
demned to   death — though  most  of  them 
had  their  sentences  commuted — and  eight 
hundred    and    ninety- four    persons    were 
sentenced    in    the    same   year   to  ■  banish- 
ment for  life. 

The  state  of  the  prisons  was  a  disgrace 
to  humanity.  The  cells  were  small,  dark, 
damp,  unventilated,  and  swarming  with 
vermin.  No  beds  were  provided,  nor  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  the  hapless 
inmates  had  often  to  implore  the  charity 
44 
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of  the  passers-by.*  There  was  no  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  and  no  classification  of 
criminals.  A  rustic  lad  imprisoned  for  snar- 
ing a  rabbit  was  at  once  associated  with 
old  and  hardened  offenders,  and  came  out 
of  jail  contaminated  and  demoralized.  The 
description  which  Lord  Cockburu  gives  of 
the  old  Edinburgh  prison,  the  celebrated 
'  Heart  of  Midlothian,'  was  equally, true  of 
almost  every  jail  in  the  United  Kingdom : 
'A  most  atrocious  jail  it  was,  the  very 
breath  of  which  almost  struck  down  any 
stranger  who  entered  its  dismal  door.  It 
was  very  small,  the  entire  hole  being  filled 
with  little  dark  cells ;  heavy  manacles,  the 
only  security ;  airless,  waterless,  d  rainless 
— a  living  grave.  One  week  of  that  dirty, 
fetid,  cruel  torture -house  was  a  severer 
punishment  than  a  year  of  our  worst 
modern  prisons.'  A  peculiarly  malignant 
fever,  generated  by  this  pestiferous  atmo- 
sphere, swept  off  from  time  to  time  num- 
bers of  the  poor  wretched  inmates  of  the 
prisons  of  that  day ;  and  when  the  '  jail 
delivery'  took  place  at  the  assizes,  and 
the  prisoners  were  placed  at  the  bar  of  the 
court,  they  not  uufrequently  brought  in- 
fection and  death  to  the  jury,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  spectators,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
presiding  judge  himself  fell  a  victim. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  the  sailors  in  the 
royal  navy  made  seamen  reluctant  to  enter 
the  service,  and  in  many  cases  the  ships 
were  manned  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  a 
press-gang.  Discipline  was  maintained  both 
in  the  army  and  na-vy  by  a  savage  use  of 
the  lash,  which  was  not  unfrequently  in- 
flicted for  comparatively  slight  offences.  It 
was  by  no  means  unusual  to  condemn  a 
soldier  or  sailor  to  receive  500  lashes,  and 
there  was  a  noted  case  in  1811  when  a 
soldier  was  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to 

*  A  stocking  suspended  by  a  string  from  the  iron 
bars  of  the  window  enabled  the  charitable  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  poor 
prisoners.  Sir  AValter  Scott  makes  Edie  Ochiltree 
say,  in  aUusiun  to  this  practice,  '  It  wadna  be  credit- 
able for  me,  that  am  the  king's  bedesman  and  entitled 
to  beg  by  word  of  mouth,  to  be  fishing  for  bawbees  out 
at  the  jail  window  wi'  the  tit  o'  a  stocking  and  a  string.' 


1000  lashes,  of  which  750  were  actually 
inflicted.  The  editor  of  a  country  news- 
paper who  called  public  attention  to  this 
atrocious  conduct  was  found  guilty  of  libel, 
and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprison- 
ment. Even  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
the  proposal  that  the  punishment  of  a 
soldier  or  sailor  should  be  limited  to  100 
lashes  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  a  division. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  all 
these  matters  during  the  Age  we  live  in 
are  as  gratifying  as  astonishing.  On  the 
Continent  serfdom  has  been  abolished  in 
liussia  and  Austria ;  and  though  the  secret 
societies  by  which  the  vast  dominions  of 
the  Czar  are  honeycombed  are  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
have  at  length,  after  various  unsuccessful 
attempts,  brought  about  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II.,  even  this  state  is  preferable 
to  the  stagnation  and  degradation,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  which  existed  under 
the  despotic  rule  of  Nicholas.  Germany 
has  DOW  become  a  compact  and  powerful 
empire,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  in  time  unity  will  be  followed  by 
national  freedom.  Italy  is  united  and  free 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  former  dynasties  of  petty  and 
tyrannical  rulers  have  been  swept  away 
never  to  return.  And  though  the  armed 
truce  which  exists  on  the  Continent  still 
causes  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money, 
and  withdraws  several  millions  of  the 
flower  of  the  people  from  industrial  pur- 
suits, converting  them  into  mere  consumers 
of  other  men's  labours,  yet  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that,  througli  the  great  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  increasing  power  of  the 
people,  the  Continental  autocrats  will  be 
compelled  to  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  study  war  no  more. 

In  our  own  country,  even  under  the  un- 
reformed  Parliament,  the  influence  of  the 
rising  spirit  of  freedom  and  a  sense  of  right 
compelled  the  relaxation  of  the  laws  wliicli 
for  centuries  had  restricted  the  Liberties 
of  the  working  classes.     The  exportation 
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of  machinery  was  no  longer  i^rohibited. 
Artisans  were  permitted  to  carry  their 
labour  to  other  countries,  instead  of  being 
bound  like  serfs  to  the  British  soil.  Work- 
men were  left  free  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  higher  wages  or  better 
treatment,  so  long  as  they  did  not  infringe 
the  rights  of  others.  The  Test  Act  and 
the  Disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  abolished,  and  ultimately  those  which 
affected  the  Jews.  These  changes  were 
followed  by  the  reform  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  municipal  corporations ;  the  people  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  election  of  their 
representatives  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  town  councils,  and  are  protected  by 
the  ballot  alike  from  the  intimidation  of 
the  landlord  and  of  the  mob.  The  Criminal 
Code  has  been  vastly  softened  and  improved. 
The  shocking  barbarities  inflicted  on  women 
and  young  children  in  mines  and  collieries 
and  other  works  have  been  suppressed.  The 
evils  resulting  from  the  iinduly  prolonged 
labour  of  children  in  factories  have  been 
remedied ;  the  employment  of  those  under 
nine  years  of  age  is  now  prohibited,  the 
working  time  of  children  under  thirteen  is 
restricted  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  of  young 
persons  under  eighteen  to  sixty-uine  hours 
weekly.  The  Ten  Hours  Act  has  imposed 
a  further  limitation  of  their  hours  of  labour. 
The  laws  of  health  are  now  much  better 
understood  and  acted  on,  and  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  our  large  towns,  though 
still  far  from  perfect,  ha^'e  undergone  great 
improvement.  In  Loudon,  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  cities,  the  narrow  lanes, 
closes,  and  wynds,  in  which  the  poorer 
classes  were  crowded  together  in  thou- 
sands, have  been  swept  away  and  replaced 
by  spacious  streets  and  comfortable  dwell- 
ings. The  gaols  have  been  transformed  into 
roomy,  well-ventilated,  and  healthy  places 
of  confinement,  where  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  instruction,  and  means  zeal- 
ously employed  for  the  reformation,  of 
the  prisoners.  Monopolies  of  every  kind, 
more  especially  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation   of   food   for  the  people,  have 


been  completely  abolished,  and  commerce 
has  now  been  made  as  free  as  the  winds 
of  heaven.  The  public  revenue,  too,  is 
raised  in  a  manner  which  leaves  the 
working  classes  completely  exempt,  if  they 
only  choose  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco.  The  taxes 
on  knowledge  have  been  abolished ;  the 
circulation  of  public  journals  conducted 
with  great  ability  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased, while  the  reduction  of  their  price 
has  brought  them  within  reach  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  communicating  intelli- 
gence collected  from  every  cpiarter  of  the 
globe,  and  diffusing  important  information 
on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  all.  The 
penny  postage  has  conferred  inestimably 
great  benefits,  moral  and  social  as  well 
as  financial,  on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  increased 
twenty-field  postal  communications  of  every 
kind,  and  has  at  the  same  time  doubled 
the  net  revenue  yielded  by  the  post  office. 
Vast  improvements  have  taken  place 
iu  mechanical  agency,  shortening  the  pro- 
cesses of  labour  and  improving  the  re- 
sults ;  and  the  steamship,  the  locomotive, 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  telephone 
have  increased  enormously  our  command 
over  the  powers  of  nature  and  our  supply 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  as  well  as  of-  the 
sciences  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  engravings  which  not  many 
years  ago  were  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  wealthy,  are  now  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  working  classes  and  extensively 
circulated  among  them.  The  discovery  of 
the  photographic  art  has  been  a  source  of 
great  enjoyment  as  well  as  a  benefit  to 
millions,  has  strengthened  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship and  friendship,  and  has  secured  for 
posterity  a  representation  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  and  the  dress,  dwellings,  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  present  generation. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  during 
the  present  age  in  agricultural  affairs  has 
kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  mechanical 
agency.      Drainage,    which    has   promoted 
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the  health  of  the  agricultural  population, 
has  greatly  increased  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  So  have  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
the  steam  plough,  and  other  scientific  im- 
plements, which,  now  that  legislative  pro- 
tection has  been  withdrawn,  have  enabled 
the  British  farmer  to  keep  his  ground 
against  foreign  competition. 

It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  observe  tlie 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  the  Age  we  live  in.  In 
nearly  all  the  Continental  countries,  and  in 
America  and  the  Dominion  of  <]anada,  great 
and  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
promote  the  instruction  of  the  people ;  and 
in  Britain  a  national  system  of  education 
has  been  established  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances and  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  nation,  and  bringing  the  means  of 
instruction  within  reach  even  of  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  community.  The  abolition 
of  the  Bible  monopoly  and  the  institution  of 
Bible  Societies  have  brought  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures within  the  reach  even  of  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  people.  Benevolent  associa- 
tions in  great  numbers,  and  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  have  been  formed  for  the 
alleviation  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  human 
sufl'ering — for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and 
the  imbecile,  the  sick  and  the  maimed,  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  support 
of  widows  and  orphans.  The  insane  are 
now  restrained  by  gentle  treatment  and 
kindness,  instead  of  the  har.sh  and  brutal 
restrictions  of  chains  and  darkness  and 
strait-waistcoats.  Missionary  societies,  in- 
stituted by  nearly  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  have  sent  out  their  agents  with 
the  Bible  in  their  hands  translated  into 
languages  hitherto  unwritten,  to  labour  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  world — among 
the  snows  of  Labrador  and  under  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  tropics,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  in  India,  and  China,  and  Africa.  In 
the  latter  the  researches  of  the  illustrious 
traveller  Livingstone  have  rolled  away  the 
curtain  of  darkness  which  from  time  im- 
memorial hun;:;  over  vast  reiiions  hitherto 


sealed  against  the  march  of  civilization,  and 
have  opened  a  path  for  the  missionary  to 
make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  benighted  and  degraded  inhabitants. 
All  these  and  many  other  cheering  '  signs 
of  the  times'  warrant  the  hope  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  '  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea,'  and  when  right- 
eousness and  peace  shall  reign  together 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  history  of  the  present  century  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  account  of  the 
marvellous  increase  of  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  the  first  census, 
taken  in  1801.  Previous  to  this  period  the 
number  of  the  people  had  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  controversy  among  politicians, 
but  we  have  nothing  more  reliable  than  the 
estimates  of  Packman,  based  on  the  records 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  contained 
in  the  parish  registers,  which  were  com- 
menced prior  to  the  year  1600,  and  assum- 
ing that  these  bore  the  same  proportion  to 
the  total  population  as  they  did  in  1801. 
The  results,  if  not  very  trustworthy,  are 
interesting  as  enabling  us  to  make  some 
comparison  of  the  populations  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  present  and  preceding 
centuries.  According  to  this  estimate  the 
population  was  probably  as  follows  in  the 
years  mentioned : — 


England. 

Wales. 

1.5V0, 

.     .3,737,841     . 

.     301,034 

IGllO, 

.     4,460,454     . 

.     351,264 

1630, 

.     5,225,263     . 

.     375,254 

1670, 

.     5,.395,185     . 

.     378,461 

1700, 

.     5,653,061     . 

.     391,947 

1750, 

.     6,066,041      . 

.     450,994 

On  the  succeeding  page  we  give  in  tabu- 
lar form  the  principal  results  of  the  censuses 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  first,  in  1801,  to 
the  last,  in  1881,  and  of  Ireland  from  1821 
to  1881.  The  issue  in  1883  of  the  cor- 
rected results  of  the  census  of  1881  enables 
us  to  give  the  populations  of  the  counties, 
principal  cities,  and  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  form  which  will  be  con- 
venient for  reference. 
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POPULATION   OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  AT   EACH   CENSUS  FROM    1801    TO    18S1. 


Englani)  a  Wai.es  : 

1801,  March  10 

1811,  May  27 

1821,  May  28 

1831,  May  29 

1841,  June  7 

1851,  March  31 

ISlil,  April  8 

1871,  Aprils 

1881,  April* 

Scotland  : 

1801,  March  10. 

1811.  May  17 

1821,  May  2S 

1831,  May  29 

1841,  June  7 

1851,  March  31 

1861,  -\pril8 

1871,  Aprils 

ISSl.  April* 

1821,  May  28 

1831,  May  29 

1841,  June  7 

1S51,  March  31 

18Bl,April8 

1871,  April  3 

ISSl,  Apii!4 

ISLAKDS  IN  THE    BRITISH 


1821  . 
1831. 

1841., 
1851., 
1861., 
1871., 
1831 .. 


POPCLATION, 


4,254,735 
4.S73.i;05 
5.850,319 
6,771,196 
7,777,686 
8.781,225 
9,776,269 
11,058,934 
12,639,902 

739,091 
626,296 
982,623 
1,114,456 
1,241.862 
1,375,479 
1,4411,848 
1,603,143 
1,799,475 

3,341.926 
3,794,880 
4,017.576 
3,1',I0.0:M 
2,804,901 
2,639,753 
2,622,804 

41,733 
4,8,549 
57.5.'i6 
66,854 
66.140 
66,222 
65,980 


4,637.801 
6,290,651 
6,149,917 
7,125,601 
8,136,562 
9,146,384 
10,289.965 
11,663,332 
13,334,537 

869,329 
979,568 
1,108.898 
1,249,930 
1,378,322 
1,513,263 
1,612,446 
1,756,875 
1,936,098 

3,459,901 
3,972,521 
4,155,548 
3,361,755 
2,959.582 
2,772,624 
2,637,035 

47,775 
55,161 
66,484 
76,272 
77,307 
78.416 
75.243 


Total 

Decenni.i" 

Population, 

lucreas,t 

8,892,536 

10,164,266 

1,271,721 

12.000,236 

1,835,981 

13.896,797 

1,896,561 

1.5,914,148 

2,017,351 

17,927,609 

2,013,461 

20,066.224 

2,138,615 

22,712,266 

2,646,042 

25,974,439 

3,262,173 

1,608,420 

1,805,864 

197,444 

2,091,521 

286,667 

2,364,386 

272,866 

2,620,184 

255,798 

2,888,742 

268,668 

3,1162,294 

173,56i.- 

3,360,018 

297,724 

3,735,573 

376,565 

6,801,827 

7,767,401 

965.574 

8,175,124 

407,723 

6,574,278 

tl  ,600,846 

5,798,967 

t77o,311 

5,412,377 

t3S6.590 

5,169,839 

t252,538 

S9,.i08 

103,710 

4,202 

124,040 

20,330 

143,126 

19,086 

143.447 

321 

144,638 

1,191 

141.229 

3,415 

ferceut- 

i^eot 

Decennial 


14 

18 

16 

14 

13 

12 

13.19 

14.34 


12.27 
15.82 
13.04 
10.82 
10.25 
6.00 
9.72 
11.18 


14  19 

5.25 

tl9.68 

tU.79 

16.83 

14,7 


FAMILIES   AKD   HiiCSES. 


3f  umber 

Persona 

of 

in  each 

Fajuiliea. 

Family 

1,896,723 

4.698 

2,142,147 

4,745 

2,493,423 

4.813 

2,911,874 

4.772 

* 

♦ 

3,712,290 

4,827 

4,491,524 

4,47 

6,049.016 

4,60 

5,643,353 

4,6 

364,079 

4.418 

402.068 

4.491 

447,960 

4.669 

602,301 

4.707 

560.428 

4.760 

61X1.098 

4.814 

678.584 

4..508 

740,748 

4.50 

812,712 

4.60 

1.312,032 

5,184 

1.385,066 

6,608 

1,472,787 

5.,550 

1,204,319 

5,428 

1,128,300 

5,105 

1,071.494 

5.04 

994,579 

5,18 

1,575,923 
1,797,504 
2,088,156 
2,481,544 
2.943,945 
2,278,039 
3.7,39,505 
4,269,117 
4,833,844 

294.5,-.3 
304,09,  i 
341,474 
369,.!93 
502.852 
370,308 
393,220 
412,185 
739,005 

1,142,602 

1,249,816 

1,328,839 

1,046.223 

995,156 

960,352 

912,761 


Per- 
sons to 

each 
House. 


5.m3 

5.655 

5,747 

56)0 

5,406 

5.469 

6.356 

53 

5.37 

5.461 

5.939 

6.125 

6.401 

5211 

7.801 

7.784 

8.16 

5.05 

6.595 

6.214 

6.152 

6.262 

5,804 

563 

5,65 


Families 
in  each 
House. 


1.204 
1.192 
1.194 
1,173 

1,133 
1,20 
1,18 
1,17 

1,236 

1.322 

1.312 

1360 

1.095 

1,621 

1,728 

1,80 

1,10 

1,143 

1,108 

1.108 

1.153 

1,137 

l.ll 

1.09 


'  In  1841  the  number  of  families  in  England  and  Wales  was  not  correctly  returned. 


t  Decrease  iu  Ireland. 


POPULATION  OF  THE   COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  IN   1881. 


ESGL.^UD. 

Hants.     . 

593,470 

Rutland, 

21,4,34 

Hereford, 

121.062 

Salop,      , 

24s.(il4 

Bedford,  . 

149,473 

Hertford, 

203  069 

Somerset, 

46:1.11  '9 

Berks,     . 

218,363 

Huntingdon,  . 

59,491 

Statford, , 

981.013 

Buclcin^ham,. 

176,323 

Kent, 

977,706 

Suffolk,  .        , 

35U.893 

Cambridge,     . 

186,694 

Lancaster, 

3,164,441 

Surrey,  . 

1,436  8119 

Chester,  . 

644,037 

Leicester, 

321,258 

Sussex,   . 

490,505 

Cornwall, 

330,686 

Lincoln, , 

4K9  919 

■Warwick, 

737,339 

Cumberland,  . 

260,617 

Middlesex, 

2,920,48,5 

Westmorland, 

64,191 

Derby,     . 

461,914 

Monmouth,     , 

211,267 

Wills,     , 

258.965 

Devon,    , 

6o3,,595 

Norfolk,  , 

444,749 

Worcester,      , 

380,283 

Dorset,    , 

191,028 

Northampton, 

272,555 

York,  East  Riding, 

316.460 

Durham, 

867,2.53 

Northnmlierland, 

434  0S6 

'•      City,     , 

49,,530 

Essex,      , 

576.434 

Nottingham,  , 

391,815 

"      North  Riding 

S46,2G0 

Gloucester,     . 

572,433 

Oxford,   . 

179,559 

"      West  Riding, 

2,176,314 

Wales. 


Anglesey, 

51,416 

Brecon,   , 

57,746 

Cardigan. 

70,270 

Carmartlieu,  . 

124,864 

Carnarvon,     . 

119.349 

Denbigh, 

111.740 

Flint,      , 

s:0..i>7 

Glamorgan.    , 

511.4.;3 

Merioneth,      . 

52,038 

Montg,>mery, . 

63,718 

I'embroke, 

91,824 

Radnor,  . 

23,528 

CORRECTED  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITIES  AND  BOROUGHS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  "WALES  HAVING  DEFINED 
MUNICIPAL  OR  PARLIAMENTARY  LIMITS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1881. 

Note. — The  letter  m  iu   the  table  denotes  Municipnl   boroughs;  7>.   Parliamentary  boroughs;  m  &  p,  Municipal  and 
Parliamentary,  the  limits  being  co-extensive. 


pop. 

POP. 

POP, 

POP. 

Aberavon,     . 

,  m     4,859 

Banbnrv, 

ra     3,600 

Beccles, , 

,  m     5,721 

Blackburn,   . 

.  p  100,620 

Aberystwith, 

.  m     7.088 

" 

p    12.072 

Hcdiord. 

VI  &  p     19.533 

Blackpool,     . 

TO    14.229 

Abingdon,      . 

.  TO     6.684 

Barnslev. 

m    29.790 

Berwick  upon 

Blandlord,     . 

TO      l.,373 

" 

.  p      6.630 

Barnstaple,    , 

,  TO    12.282 

'1  weed. 

ni  &  p    13,998 

Bodmin, 

TO      5,061 

Accrington,  . 

.  ra    31.4.35 

" 

.  p    12,493 

Beverley, 

,  m    11,425 

" 

.  p      6.866 

Andover, 

,  TO    5,e,53 

Barrow-in-Furne* 

s,m  47,100 

Bewdley, 

.  m      S.O.'^S 

Bolton.  . 

.  ra  105,414 

" 

.  ;.      5A'0 

Basingstoke, 

,  m      6,681 

" 

,  p      8,078 

■* 

p  105.965 

Anindel, 

.  m      2,748 

Uath  City,     , 

,  p     63,785 

Bideford, 

.  m     6.512 

Bootlecnm-Linac 

e.  m  27,374 

Ashton-nnde!'- 

l.yne.m  37.040 

liath,     . 

,  TO    61,814 

Birkenhead.  , 

1/;  &  p    84.006 

Boston. . 

m    14.941 

u                       ,. 

p    43,480 

Bailey,  . 

.  m    27,505 

IJirniingbalo, 

m  &  p  40i>,774 

" 

p    18,873 

Aylesbury,    . 

.  p    28,907 

Beaumaris,    . 

,  TO      2,239 

Blackbuni,   . 

,  m  104,014 

Bradford,  ^. 

TO  183,032 

350 


THE   AGE   WE   LIVE   IX: 


Bradford, 
Brecknock, 

Brid^orth. 

BridgAvater, 

Bridport, 

Brighton, 

Bristol, . 
Buckingham 

Burnley, 

Burslem, 
Burton-upon- 
Bury,     . 


ip 


POP. 

p  180,459 
m  6.247 
p  6,623 
m  5.885 
p  7,212 
771  12.007 
6,795 
VI  107,546 
p  128,440 
p  'J  06 .874 
m  3.585 
p  6,859 
»i  58,75t 
p  63,633 
m  26,522 
Trent,  m  39,288 
m  52,213 
;>    50,173 


Bury  tit.  Edmunds 


Calne,    . 

Cambridge,   . 

Canterbury,  .  m 
Cardiff. . 
Cardigan, 
Carlisle,         .  m 
Carmarthen, 
Carnarvon,    . 
Chard.  . 
Chatham, 
Chelsea, 
Cheltenham,. 

Chester, 
Chester  City. 
Chesterfield,. 
Chichester,   . 
Chichester  City, 
Chippenham, 


16,111 


Chipping  Norton 
Chipping  Wycombe, m  !0 
■  p     13, 
Chris  tchurch, 
Cirencester,  . 
Clitheroe. 


Cockermouth, 
Colchester,    .  m  & 
Congleton,     . 
Conway. 
Coventry.     . 
Coventry  City 
Crewe,  . 
Cricklade,    . 

Darlington,  . 
(« 

Dartmouth,  . 
D.iventrv, 
Deal,      ; 
Denbigh, 
Derby,  . 

Devizes, 

Devoiiport,    . 

Dewsbury,    . 


Poncaster, 
Dorchester, 
D.iver.    . 
Droitwich, 

Dudley, . 

Dunstable.     . 
Durham, 
Dmham  City, 

East  Eetford, 

a 
Evesham, 
Exeter,  . 
Eseter  City. 
Eye, 


m  i 
m  & 


m  2, 

P  5, 

m  35 

P  40,! 

,.  21. 

m  62. 

m  3, 

p  35. 

m  10, 

m  10, 

m  2, 

P  «, 
p  366, 

m  43. 

p  46 

m  36 

P  40, 

m  12, 


P 


28, 


P 

T  s. 

m  10, 

p  14.- 

V  "'■ 

p  2S, 

m  11 

m  3. 

m  42, 

;i  4(i 

m  24. 

p  51. 


,474 
244 
3G3 
,878 
i'4 
761 
669 
,884 
,514 
,258 
,411 
■88 
98 
,972 
,842 
,794 
,972 
,221 
,114 
,669 
,352 
.776 
,167 
618 
,154 
.635 
,431 
,176 
,472 
.188 
,374 
,116 
254 
HI 
,563 
,.%85 
,951 


35.104 

31,423 

5.725 

3859 

8,500 

6.5.35 

Sl.lliS 

77.636 

6.645 

48,939 

63.980 

29,637 

69.568 

21,139 

7567 

31,270 

3,761 

9  8.b8 

46252 

S7,.V27 

4.627 

14.932 

15,372 

9.748 
50.U54 

5.112 
37,665 
47,154 

2  296 

6,293 


Falmouth.     . 
Favershiini,  . 
Finsbury, 
Flint,     . 
Folkestone,  . 
Frome,  . 

Gateshead,    .  m 
Glastonbury, 
GIossop, 
Gloucester,    .  m 
Godalming,  . 
Godmanchester, 
Grantham,    . 

0  ravesend,    . 

Greenwich, 
Grimsby,  Great. 

Guildford,      . 


Hackney. 
Halifax,         .  m . 
Hanley, 
Hartlepool,  . 
Hartlepools,  The, 
Harwich,       .  m  & 
Hastings, 

Haverfordwest, 
Hedon.  . 
Helston, 

Hereford,      .  m 
Hertford, 

Heywood, 
Iloniton, 
Horsham, 
Hudderstield, 

Hull,     . 

Huntingdon, 


POP. 
m  5.973 
m  8,616 
f  524,952 

m  6,U96 

ra  18,9S6 

p  9,377 

p  65,S03 

m  3,719 

m  19.574 

p  36.621 

ra  2,505 

m  2,188 

ra  16,886 

p  17.345 

in  23,302 

•p  31,283 
P  207,028 

TO  28,503 

f  45,351 

m  10,858 

p  11,693 


Hyde,    . 
Uythe, 


Ipswich,         .  in  & 

Jarrow,. 

Kendal,.        .  - 
Kidderminster, 

King's  Lynn, 

Kingston-upon- 

Tharaes,    . 
Knaresborough, 


Lambeth, 
Lancaster, 
Launceston, 

Leamington, 
Leeds.    . 
Leicester, 
Leouiinster, 
Lewes,  . 
Lichfield, 
Linculn, 
Liskeard, 

Liverpool, 

Llandoveiy. 

Llanidloes, 

London  City, 

Longton, 

Louth,   . 

Ludlow. 

Luton.    . 
Lyme  Regis. 
Lymington, 


417,233 

73,630 

48,361 

12,361 

46,990 

7,842 

42  2.i8 

p    47,738 

m      6,398 

m         966 

ra      3,432 

p      7.9:)5 

,.    19,821 

m     7,747 

t      8,718 

1.1    22.979 

m     3,358 

p      9,552 

m    81,841 

p    87,157 

m  154,240 

p  162,194 

m      4,228 

p       6.416 

m    28  630 

m     4.173 

p    2,s,239 

p    50,516 

m    25,469 


m  &  p  13.696 

ra  24,270 

p  25,633 

ra  18,539 

p  18,454 

m  20,648 

p  5,000 


499,265 

20,663 

3.217 

6,675 

22,979 

309,119 

12i.376 

6,014 

11.199 

8.349 

37.313 

4,536 

5,.691 

55.'.50S 

2.035 

3,421 

50,652 

18,620 

10,691 

6,035 

6,664 

23,960 

2.047 

2,410 

5,46S 


7>E  S^ 

m  & 


77!  & 


777  &p 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 


V 
m  &  p 


Maidenhead, 
Maidstone,    . 

Maldon, 

Malmesbury, 
Malton, 
Manchester, . 
Manchester  City 
.Margate, 
Marfborougb, 

Marlow,  Great, 
Marvlebone, . 
Mei-thyr-'l'ydfll, 
Middlesborough, 

Midhurst. 
Monmouth,    . 
Morpeth, 


POP. 
.  771  37.514 
.  p  37.620 
.  m  8,220 
.  m  29,623 
.  p  29,647 
.  771  5  4f8 
.  p  7. US 
.  p  6,881 
.  p  8,754 
.  771 .341,414 
, .  p  393,585 
.  m  16,030 
.  771  3.,343 
.  p  6  ISO 
.  p  6.77S 
.  p  498,386 
.  p  91.373 
.  m  55,934 
.  p  72.145 
.  p  7,221 
.  711  6.111 
.  771  4,556 
.  p    33.459 


Neath.  . 
Newark, 
Newbury, 
Kewc:ist.e-under 
Lyme, 


m  &  p 


Newcastle-upon 

Tyne, .  .  771  &  ii  145, 
Newport,  I.  of  Wight.  771 9. 
p  i>. 
Newport,Monmouth,77i  35, 
New  .^horeham. 
New  Windsor, 


Northallerton, 
Northampton, 

Norwich, 
Nottingham, 


Oldham, 

O.swestry, 
Over  Darwen, 
Oxford, . 
Oxford  City. . 


■  ;' 
.  P 

,    771 

m  &p 


42, 
12, 
19 
5, 
51 
57, 
87. 
186, 
■  P  111, 

.  ra  111,313 
.  p  152,613 
,  771  7.847 
ra  29,744 
771  35,264 
.  p    40,837 


409 
,018 
144 

,.tOS 
,493 

,359 
,3i7 
144 
,313 
,559 
,273 
.082 
,445 
.881 
,544 
,842 
,675 
,648 


Pembroke,     .         .  77. 
Penryn.  .        .  771 

Peiiryn  and  Fal- 
mouth, .  .  p 
Penz:mce,  .  .  771 
Peterbcrough,  .  771 
Peterborough  City.p 
Petersfield,  .  .  p 
Plymouth,     .        .  771 


Poole,     . 

Port-smouth, 

Pieston, 

Pwllheli, 

Reading, 
Iteigate, 
Kichmond, 

Ripon,    . 
Kochdale, 
Rochester, 
Romsey, 
Kotherham, 
Ruthin, . 
ilyde,     . 
Rye, 


.    777  &  p 

VI  &  p 


14,1.16 

3,466 

18,072 
12,409 
21,228 
22,394 

6.546 
73.794 
76,080 

8,798 
15,,i32 
12,310 
127,989 
96,537 
9.3,720 

3.242 


,  m  &  p  4' 

.  771  IS 
.    771        4, 

.  P  5. 
m&  p      7, 

.  m&p  6S. 

.  m&p  21 
.  in     4 

.  m  34, 
.  m      3, 

.  m  11, 
.  m      4. 

,       -p      s, 


.054 
,662 
,602 
.542 
,3a0 
,866 
,307 
,204 
,782 
,033 
,461 
,224 
403 


Saifron-Walden,  .  771 
St.  Alban's,  .  .  771 
St.  Helen's,  .  .  771 
St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  771 
"         ■  P 


6,060 
10,931 
57.403 

6.445 

8,809 


St.  Ives,  Hunts,    .  771 
Sa'ford,  .m&p 

Salisbuiy  or  New 

Sariim, 
Salisbury  City  or 

New  Sarura,      .  p 
Sandwich,      .        .  771 

■  ■  P 

Scarborough,  m&p 
Sh  fiesbury,.        .  m 

■  ■  P 
Sheffield.       .m&p 
Shields,  South,m&p 
Shrewsbury,  .m&p 
Southampton,  m&p 
South  Molton 
Southport, 
Soutbwark,    . 
Southwold,    . 
Stafford, 

Stalybridge,  . 

Stamford, 

Stockport, 
Stockton, 

Stoke-upon-Trent, 

Stratford-on-Avon, 
Stroud,  . 
Sudbury. 
Sunderland, 


POP, 

3.002 
176.235 

m    14,792 

15.6S0 

2,846 

15,665 

30.504 

2,312 

8,479 

284,508 

56.875 

26,478 

60,051 

3.340 

32.206 

221,946 

2107 

19.977 

18,904 

22,785 

39.671 

8,773 


Swansea, 


Tamworth,   . 

n 
Taunton.        .  m 
Tavistock,     . 
Tenby,  . 
Tenterden,    . 
Tewkesbury,.  771 
Thetford, 
Thirsk, . 
Tiverton,       .  ra 
Torrington,  . 
Totnes, . 
Tower  Hamlets, 
Truro,    .        .  771 
Tynemouth,  .  ra 


Wakefield,    . 
Wallingfcrd, 

Walsall, 

Wareham,     . 
WaiTington,. 

Warwick, 
Wednesbury, 
Wells.   . 
Welshpool,   . 
Wenlock, 

P 

Westbury,  .  .  p 
Westminster  Cityp 
Weymouth  and  Mel- 
conibe  Regis,ra&p 
Whitby,  .  .  p 
Whitehaven,  .  p 
Wigan,  .  .m&p 
Wilton, .  .  .  p 
Winchester,  .m&p 
Wisbech,  .  .  ra 
Wolverhampton,  .  m 
.  p 
Woodstock,  .  .  p 
Worcester.  .  .  m 
Worcester  City,  .  p 
Wrexham,    .        .  m 


59,553 
41,015 
55,457 
19,261 
152,394 
8.051 
40,587 
6.584 
116,542 
124,841 
65,697 


771  4,891 

p  14.101 

&p  16.614 

p  6,879 

771  4,750 

771  3,620 

p  5,100 

771  4.032 

p  6,312 

p  10,462 

m  3,445 

m  4,089 

p  439,137 

p  10,619 

&p  44,118 


&p 


30,854 

2.803 

8,194 

58,795 

69,402 

6.360 

41.452 

45.253 

11,800 

124.437 

4,634 

7,107 

18,442 

20,092 

6,014 

229,238 

13,715 
14,621 
19,295 
48.194 

8,802 
17,760 

9,249 
75,766 
161,332 

7,033 
33,956 
40,354 
10.978 


Yarmouth,  Great,,  m  46,159 

Yeovil,  ,        .         .171  8,479 

York,     .        .        .  m  49,530 

York  City.     .        .  p  60,343 
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POPULATION  OP  THE  COUNTIES   OF  IRELAND  IN   1881. 


I.  Lfinsler. 

POP. 

pop. 

POP. 

POP. 

Westraeath  County, 

71.79,S 

Waterford  City, 

22.457 

Londonderry,  Co.  and 

Carlow  County, 

46.668 

■Wextoid 

123,854 

Waterford  County,  . 

90,311 

Citv,       .        .        .  164,991 

Drogheda,  County  of 

"Wicklow 

70,386 

Monaghan  County,  .  102,748 

Town.     . 

12.297 

III.  Ulsur. 

Tyrone  County,        .  197,719 

Dublin  City.      . 

249,602 

Dublin  County, 

169,308 

II.  3Iw:sUr. 

Antrim  County, 

2-27.729 

IV.  Connauffht. 

Kildare       " 

75.804 

Arma-^h  County, 

163,177 

Kilkenny  City, 

12,299 

Clare  County,  . 

141.457 

Belfast  Borough. 

208,122 

Galway  County,        .  222.831 

Kilkenny  County,    . 

87,232 

Cork  City, 

80,124 

Carrickfergus,  Co.  of 

Galway,  County    of 

King's 

72,85-2 

Cork  County,    . 

415  483 

Town,    . 

10,009 

Town.     .        .        .     19.171 

Longford 

61.009 

Kerry  County,  . 

201.039 

Cavan  County, . 

129.476 

Leitrim  County,       ,    91-1,372 

Louth 

65,387 

Limerick  City,. 

38.562 

Donegal  County, 

206.036 

Mayo            "           ,  245,21-i 

Meath 

87,469 

Limerick  County, 

142.070 

Down  County,  ' 

218,190 

Roscommon  -'           .  132,490 

Queen's          " 

7,3,124 

Tipperary  County,  . 

199.612 

Fermanagh  County, 

81,879 

Sligo              •'            .  111,678 

rOPULATIOK   OF  THE   PARLIAMENTARY  BOROUGHS   AND  CIVIC   AND   MUNICIPAL  TOWNS  OF 
IRELAND   FROM  THE   CENSUS   RETURNS   OF   1881. 

Note. — The  letter  c  in  the  table  denotes  Civic  towns;  p,  Parliamentary  boroughs;  c  andp,  Civic  and  Parliamentary, 
tlie  limits  being  co-extensive;  and  ;,  the  Municipal  towns. 


PROVINCE  OF  LEIN.STER. 


POP. 

Ardee,  .  .  .  c  2,6-22 
Arklow,  .  .  ,  c  4,777 
Athlone(partof),  c&p  3,072 
A  thy,     .  .  c      4,181 


Bagenalstown, 
Balbriggan,    . 
Blackrock, 
Bray,      . 

Callan,  . 
Carlow,  .        .    I 
Clontarf, 

Dalkey,  . 


.  c  2,141 

.  c  2,443 

.  c  8,902 

.  c  6,635 

.  c  2,340 

■.&f  7,185 

.  c  4,210 

.  c  3,234 


POP. 

Drogheda,       .        .  c    12,297 
.  p    14,662 
Drunicondra,  Clonliffe, 

and  Glasnevin,  .  c      4.878 

Dublin,  .        .        .  c  249,602 

"       .        .         .J)  273,282 

Dundalk,         .        .  c    11,913 

"       .        .        .  p    11,974 


Lnuiscorthy, . 
Gorey,    . 

Kells,     . 
Kilkenny, 


c  5,666 

c  2..430 

.  c  2,822 

.  c  12,299 

.  p  15,278 


Killiney  and  Ballv- 

brack,          .        '.  c  2,607 

Kingstown,    .        .  c  18,386 

Longford,    /  .        .  c  4,380 

Maryborough,        .  c  2,872 

Monntmellick,       .  c  3,126 

MtUlingar,      .        .  c  4,787 

Nans,      .         .        .  c  3.808 

Navan,           .        .  c  3,873 

Newbridge,    .        .  c  3,372 

New  Kilmainliani,  c  5,391 

New  Russ,      .    c  &.  p  6,670 


POP. 

Par.sonstown,  .  c  4,955 

Pembroke,      .  .  c  23,2-22 

Portarlington,  .  c  2.357 

.  .  p  2,477 

Rathmines    and 

Uathgar,    .  .  c  24,370 

Skerries,        .  .  c  2,227 


Trim,      . 
Tulbimore, 


l,.'i86 
5.098 


•We.xford,        .    c&p    12,163 
Wicklow,        .         .  c      3,391 


PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 


Bandon,  . 

Bantry,  . 

Caher,     . 
Cahersiveen, . 
Cairick-ou-Suir, 
Cashel,   . 
Charleville,   . 
Clonakilty, 
Clonniel, 
Cork, 

Dungai-van, 


c&p 


3,997 
5,949 
2,632 

2,469 
2.003 
0,563 
3,961 
2,-266 
3.676 
9,3'25 
80,124 
p  104,496 


7,391 


Dunmauwav, 


Fermoy, 
Fethard, 

Killarney, 

Kilrusb, 

Kinsale, 


Limerick, 


Lisraore, 
Listowel, 


c  S^  p 


2,049 

6,307 


c  6,454 

.  !  1,9-26 

c  6,651 

c  3,805 

,:  5.386 

p  5,998 

.  c  38662 

.  p  48,670 

.  1  1.8G0 

.  c  2,965 


Macroom, 
Mallow,  . 
Miild'.eton.      . 
Mitchelstown, 


Nenagh, . 
Newcastle. 


Passage,  West, 

Queenstown,  . 

Rathkeale, 
Roscrea, . 


c&p 


.099 
i4:i9 
,35S 
,467 

.422 
186 

2,410 

5,755 

2.549 
2,8C1 


Skibbereen, 

Templemore, 
Thurles, . 
Tipperary, 
Tralee,   . 

Tramore, 
Waterfoi-d, 

■Voughal, 


.  e  3,631 

.  c  2,800 

.  c  4.850 

.  c  7.274 

.  c  9,910 

.  p  9,396 

.  c  -2,036 

.  c  22,457 

.  p  29,181 

,  c  5,396 

.  p  6,8-26 


PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


Antrim, . 
.Armagh, 
Aughnacloy, 

Ballybay, 

Ballynieoa, 

Ballynioney, 

Ballyshannon. 

Banbridge, 

Bangor, 

Belfast,  . 

Belturbct, 

Bess  Brook 


.  (       1,647 

c&p    10,1170 

.  1       1,333 


.  (  1 

.  c  8, 

.  c  3, 

.  c  2, 

.  c  6, 

.  c  3, 
c&p  208. 

•  t  i; 

.  c  3, 


.654 
883 
,049 
,840 
,6t)9 
,t06 
,122 
.807 
,126 


Carrickfergus,  c&p    10,009 


Carrickmacross, 
Castleblayney, 
Cavan,    . 
Clones,    . 
Coleraine, 

Combe'-,. 

Cookstown, 

Cootehill, 

Downpatrick, 

Dromore, 
Dunganuon,    . 


2.002 
1.810 
3.050 
.  c  2,216 
.  c  6,,S99 
.  p  6-694 
.  c  2.165 
.  c  3.870 
.  t      1,789 

.  c  3,410 

.  p  3.901 

.  c-  2,491 

c&p  4,084 


Enniskillen,  , 

Gilford,  . 

liolywood. 

Ready,    . 

Lame,    . 
Legoniel, 
I.etterkeuny, . 
Litnavady, 
Lisburu, 

Londonderry, 


■  P 
c&p 


l,o9S 

4,716 
3.497 
2, 1. '■8 
2,954 
10.755 
11,083 
29,162 


Lurgan, 
Monaghan,     . 
Newry,  . 
N'ewtownards, 
Omagh,  . 
Portadown,    , 
Strahane, 
Tanderagee,  . 


.  e  10,135 

.  c  3.369 

.  c  14.803 

.  p  iD.nSO 

.  c  8,676 

.  c  4,123 

.  c  7,850 

.  c  4,190 

.  I  1.592 


Athlone  (part  oQ,  C&P    3,683 


Ballina, . 

.  c 

5.760 

Bailinasloe.    . 

.  c 

4,772 

Ballinrobe,     . 

.  c 

2/i86 

PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

Boyle,     .        .        .c      2,994            Galway,.        .  .p  19,171  I  Sligo,      .  .  .c  10,803 

Castlebar,      .         .  c      3,655            Longlirea,       .  .  c  3,159  i  Tuam,     ,  .  .  c  3,567 

Galway,.         .         .  c     15,471      I      Roscommon,  .  .  c  2,117  |  Westport,  .  .  c  4.469 


THE    AGE    AVE    LIVE   IN. 


Shetland,  . 
Orkney,  , 
Caitluiess, 
Sutherland. 


POPULATION   OF  THE   COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND  IN   1S81. 


POP. 

29.705 
32.044 
36.S(J5 
23,370 


II.  Nort?irWestem. 

Ross  and  Cromarty,         .        .      78.547 
Inverness 90,454 


III.  Novth-Eastcrn. 


Nairn. 

EUin  (or  Moray), 

lianff. 

Aberdeen, . 

Kincardine, 


10.455 
43.788 
62.736 
2n7.990 
34,464 


i  V .  jirtst-iuiatana. 

POP. 

Forfar 

266.360 

Perth,        .... 

129,007 

Fife 

171,9.31 

Kinross 

6.697 

Clackmannan,  . 

25,681 

V.    West-Midland. 

Stirling,    .... 

112.443 

Dnnibarton, 

76,333 

Argyll,      .... 

76,468 

Bute 

17,657 

»          T'r        V^.lh^lV^^l^^n 

Renfrew 263.374 

Ayr, 217.519 

Lanark 804,412 


VII.  South-Easlem. 

POP. 

Linlithgow, 

43,510 

Edinburgh, 

389,164 

Haddini^ton,     . 

38.502 

Bei'wick,    .... 

35,392 

Peebles 

13,822 

Selkirk 

25,564 

VIII.  Southern. 

Roxburgh, 

53  442 

Dumfries 

76,140 

Kirkcudbright, 

42.127 

Wigtown, .... 

38,611 

POPULATION  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  AND  ROYAl  B1XRGHS  OF   SCOTI  AND  IN   1881. 


r.-irH.i- 

Roynl 

ii.cm.iry 
Burghs. 

Eiu-ghp. 

POP. 

POP. 

Aberdeen, 

lO.i.OrtS  .. 

.    87,223 

Airdrie, 

13,363  . 

. — 

Annan, 

3.366  .. 

.      4.523 

Anstrutlier,  Easter, 

1.349  . 

.      1,248 

.\nstnitlier,  Wester, 

691  . 

694 

Arlircath, 

21,758  . 

.    21,846 

Auchteruiuchty, 

— 

821 

Ayr,  .        .        . 

20,812  . 

.      8,776 

Banff, 

7.844  .. 

.      4.203 

Brechin,    . 

9,(131  . 

.      5.295 

Burntisland,     . 

4,099  . 

.      3,197 

C^ampbeltown,  . 

7..W8  . 

.      1,070 

Crail, 

1,146  . 

.      1.142 

Cromarty, 

1 .362  . 

— 

<:ullen,       . 

2,033  . 

.      3,682 

Culross, 

373. 

3.80 

Cupar, 

6.010  . 

.      4,964 

Dingwall, 

1.021  . 

.      1,921 

Dornoch,  . 

497  . 

4;'7 

Dumbarton, 

13.7S2  . 

.    10.898 

Dumfries, . 

17.092  . 

.    16  713 

Dunbar,     . 

3,657  . 

.      3.745 

ituudee,     . 

140,1 163  . 

.  140.0G3 

Dunfcrmrinc,    . 

17.rS4  . 

.    19S15 

Dy.sart,      . 

10,877  . 

.      2,645 

Earlsferry, 
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Edinburgh, 

228.357  .' 

.  228,357 

Elgin, 

7;413  . 

.      6,286 

Falkland    . 

_ 

972 

Falkirk,     . 

13,170  ! 

.       — 

Pailia- 
iiicut.-iry 
Burgba. 

Royal 
Bureba. 

Forfar, 
Forres, 
Fortrose,  . 

pop, 
.    12.817. 
.      4,030  , 
869  . 

POP. 

.    13,579 

.      3,110 

986 

Galashiels, 
Glasgow,    . 
Greenock, . 

.     12,435  . 

.  4.S7,985 
.    63,902  , 

'.  106,078 

Haddington,     . 
Hamilton, 
Hawick,    . 

,      4,043  . 
.    13,995  . 
.     16,184  . 

.      4,043 

Inveraray. 
Inverbervie,      . 
Inverkeithing, . 
Inverness, 
Inverurie, . 
Irvine, 

864  . 
.      1,095  .. 
.      ],646  .. 
.     17,365  .. 
.      2,931  . 
.      8,498 .. 

940 
.      2.114 
.      1.366 
.    17,365 
.      2,669 
.      4,608 

Jedburgh, 

.      3,402  . 

.      2,432 

Kilmarnock, 
Kilrenny, . 
Kinghorn, 
Kintore,    . 
Kirkcaldy, 
Kirkcudbright, 
Kirkwall,  . 

.    24,978  ,. 
.      2.7,')9  . 
.      1,790  .. 
661  . 
.    13.320  . 
.      2;.571  .. 
.      3,923  . 

'.      2,730 
.      1,43.J 
661 
.    23,288 
.      2,671 
.      2,613 

Lanark,     . 
Lauder,     . 
Leith, 
Linlithgow, 
Lochmaben, 

.      4,910  . 
964. 
.    58,196  . 
.      3.913  . 
.      1,216  . 

.      5,874 
.      1,014 

'.      3,729 
.      1,539 

Parlia- 
mentary 
Burghs. 

Roy.al 
BurghB. 

Montrose,  . 
Musselburgh,    . 

POP. 

14.973  .. 
7,866  .. 

POP. 

.     14.177 

Nairn, 
Newburgh, 
New  Galloway, 
North  Berwick, 

4,161  .. 

422 
1,698  ." 

4.665 

.      1,8.62 

398 

1,177 

Oban, 

3,991  .. 

- 

Paisley,     . 

Peebles,    . 

Pe'th, 

Peterhead, 

Pittenweem, 

Port-Glasgow,  . 

Portobello, 

55.627  .. 

28,949  .. 
10.922  .. 

2,087  .. 
10.802  .. 

6,794  .. 

2.609 
27,207 

2,116 

Queensferry,     . 

1,676  .. 

1,064 

Renfrew,   . 
Rothesay, . 
Rutherglen, 

4,825  .. 
11,265  '.'. 

5,115 
8.291 
11,473 

St.  Andrews,     . 
Sanquhar,. 
Selkirk,     . 
Stirling.    . 
Stranraer, 

6,452  .. 
1,.339  .. 
6.090  .. 
16,001  .. 
6,342  .. 

6,406 
1,299 
6,090 
12,194 
3,455 

Tain, 

1,742  .. 

2,221 

Whithorn, 

Wick, 

Wigtown, 

1,6.63  .. 
8,026  .. 
1,722  .. 

1.643 
1.416 
1,7(:9 

I  NDKX 


Aberdeen,  Lord,  avipointecl  Foreign  Secretary  under 
the  Uuke  of  W'ellnigton,  Vol.  I.  333— Becomes  Pre- 
mier in  1852 — His  Cabinet— Origin  of  the  Russian 
War — Declaration  of  War  by  Great  Britain,  Vol. 
III.  Chap.  xii.  "236 — His  Government  attacked  for 
their  conduct  of  the  War — Resignation  of  Lord 
Russell — Defeat  and  Resignation  of  the  Ministry, 
Chap.  xiv.  274. 

Abyssinian  ^Var,  Vol.  IV.  1.36.  1.39-141. 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas,  Leader  of  the  Evangelical  Party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  proposes  the  Repeal  of 
the  Aijprojjriation  Clause  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  in 
1838,  Vol.  XI.  332. 

Acts,  The  Corporation  and  Test,  Descrijition  and 
Repeal  of,  Vol.  I.  327. 

Adullam,  The  Cave  of,  Vol.  IV.  124. 

Afghanistan,  Position  and  Importance  of — Chariicter 
of  the  Afghans — Dost  Mahomed — Russian  Intrigues 
— Siege  of  Herat — Mission  of  Captain  Burnes  to 
Cabul — Invasion  of  Cabul— General  Elphinstone — 
Burnes  and  JNIaeuaghton  murdered — Retreat  of  the 
British  Troops — The  Koord-Cabul  Pass — Gunda- 
muk — Sale's  Brigade — Jellalabad— Cabul  destroyed 
and  the  Country  evacuated.  Vol.  II.  Chap,  xviii. 
;i81 — Quarrel  of  the  British  Government  with,  in 
1875— Demand  for  a  British  Resident  opposed  by 
Lord  Northl)r(.iok — Opinion  of  Lord  Lawrence — 
Salisbury's  Policy— The  "  Scientific  Frontier" — Lord 
Northbrook  resigns — His  Successor,  Lord  Lytton, 
carries  out  Salisbury's  Policy — The  Peshawur  Con- 
ference— War  declared  antl  the  Country  invaded — 
Death  of  Shere  Ali— Yakoob  Khan  recognized  as 
Ameer- Murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cava^rnari  and  his 
Attendants — A'engeance  taken  by  the  British  Troops 
—  Resignation  of  \  akoob  Khan — Battle  of  Chara.saib 
— State  of  the  Country — Abdurrahman  recojjnized 
as  Ameer — Defeat  of  the  Afghans  at  Ahmed  Kliel— 
The  Government  Policy  changed — The  British  de- 
feated at  Maiwand — March  of  (.General  Roberts  to 
Candahar  —  Defeats  Ayoob  Khan  — The  British 
Troops  abandon  the  Country— Cost  and  Immoral 
Character  of  the  Invasion,  Vol.  IV.  Chaj).  xvi.  281. 

Africa,  South,  Disturbances  in  —  History  of  Cape 
Colony— Position  of  the  Boers — Their  Treatment  of 
the  Hottentots— The  Kafirs— Natal  Colony — Dis- 
covery of  the  Diamond  Fields — The  Zulus — Annexa- 
tion 01  the  Transva.al — Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Policy — 
The  Zulu  War— Cetewayo's  visit  to  England — His 
Restoration  and  its  result.  Vol.  IV.  Chap.  xvii.  298 
— Result  of  Aimexation  of  the  Transvaal — Insurrec- 
tion of  the  Boers  and  their  Invasion  of  Natal — 
Defeat  of  the  British  at  Majuba  Hill — Terms  of 
Peace—  Present  State  of  the  Transvaal  and  Basuto- 
land.  Chap,  xviii.  315. 

Agra,  Proceedings  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Colvin  in. 
Vol.  III.  310-Life  in  the  Fort  of,  314-Death  and 
Character  of  Mr.  Colvinj^315  (see  India). 
Alabama  Question,  The,  Vol.  I\'.  Chaj).  xiv.  2.54. 
Albert.,  Prince,  JIarriage  of,  to  Queen  Victoiia,  Vol. 
II.   3.53— Discussions  in   Parliament  respecting  his 
Naturalization  and   Annuity,  354 — His   Character, 
365— His  Connection  with  tlie  G  reat  Exhibition  of 
1851,  Vol.  III.  207— His  lUiiess,  Death,  and  Charac- 
ter, Vol.  IV.  8C,  87. 
VOL.    IV. 


Algiers:  Sketch  of  its  early  History — Depredations  of 
the  Pirates — Bombanlment  of  the  town  by  Lord 
Exmoutli,  and  Liberation  of  the  Christian  Captives, 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  iii.  31. 

Ali,  Mehemet,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  His  early  career, 
\^ol.  II.  158— Rebellion  of,  Ch.aj).  vii.  159(seeE£rvnit). 

Alien  BiU,  Passing  of,  in  1818,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  viii."98. 

Allahaliad,  Outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  and  Massacre  of 
the  European  Officers  in.  Vol.  III.  308  (see  India, 
Chap.  XV.  ib.) 

Allied  Forces,  Evacuation  of  France  by.  Vol.  I.  144. 

Alma,  Battle  of  the,  A'ol.  HI.  2.5.3. 

Althorp,  Lord,  Vol.  I.  377, 420,  437 ;  Vol .  II.  17, 135, 137. 
151 — Succeeds  to  the  Peerage  as  Earl  Spencer,  152. 

America :  Causes  which  led  to  the  Civil  War — Presi- 
dent Buchanan — African  Slave  Trade— John  Browai 
— Mr.  Wncoln  elected  President — The  Southern 
States  recognized  as  Belligerents — Public  Opinion 
in  Great  Britain — General  Lee — Battle  of  Bull's  Run 
—General  M'Clellan— The  Trent  Affair,  Vol.  IV. 
Cha]i.  iii.  40 — Camriaigns  of  1S62 — Capture  of  New 
Orleans — General  Lee  appointed  Commander  of  the 
Confederates  — '  Stonewall '  Jackson  —  Capture  of 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Vicksburg — Death  of  Jackson — 
General  Grant — The  AUihama — Surrender  of  Lee — 
TTermination  of  the  War,  Chap.  iv.  60 — Effect  of  the 
^^'ar  on  Great  Brit.ain,  Chap.  v.  83 — State  of,  in  1865 
— Assassination  of  President  Lincoln— Conduct  of 
President  Johnston — State  of  the  Negro  Population 
— Mormonism,  Chap.  xiii.  239 — The  Alnhama  Ques- 
tion— Treaty  of  Washington — Geneva  Convention, 
Chap.  xiv.  2.54. 

America,  Spanish  South,  State  of,  in  1822,  Vol.  I.  270 — 
Revolts  in,  271 — The  British  Government  recognizes 
the  Independence  of,  276. 

Anglesey,  Marquis  of.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
'\'ol.  I.  343. 

Anson,  General,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  at  tlie 
Outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  Vol.  III.  305— His  Death, 
306. 

Army,  The  British,  reconstructed  in  1871,  Vol.  I\'. 
252 — The  Purchase  System  al.iolished,  253. 

Ashantees.  \Var  with  tie,  in  1826,  Vol.  I.  301. 

Ashley,  Lord,  Vol.  II.  124  (see  Shaftesbury,  Earl  of). 

Auckland,  Lord,  appointed  Governor- General '  of 
India,  Vol.  II.  227. 

Australia,  Vol.  IV.  Chap.  xx.  340. 

Austria  — .Supiiresses  the  Italian  In.surrections  in 
18.31,  Vol.  II.  66-67— Annexes  Cracow,  Vol  III. 
IPJ— Character  of  the  Government  of,  in  Lorabardy 
—Risings  in  Milan,  Venice,  &c. — Intervention  of 
the  Kmg  of  Sardinia— Armistice  between  Sardinia 
and— Tumults  in  Vienna  and  Metteniich's  Flight 
— Alxlication  of  the  Emperor,  Chap.  vi.  130.— Re- 
newal of  War  with  Sardinia,  158 — Siege  and  Cap- 
ture of  Venice,  160 — Treatment  of  and  War  with 
Hungary  in  1848,  Chap.  viii.  169— Interference  of.  in 
Hesse  Oassel,  219 — Convention  between  the  Porte 
and,  in  18.52,  251— Rule  of,  in  Italy  in  1859— War 
with  France  and  Sardinia— Magenta  and  Solferino 
—Peace  with  France,  Vol.  IV.  10— Invades  Schles- 
\vig  along  with  Prussia,  100— War  with  Prussia 
—Battle  of  Sadowa— Cession  of  Venetia  to  the 
French— T'ermiuatiou  of  the  War— War  with  Italy 
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— Defeat  of  the  Italians  at  Cnstozza  -X.aval  Battle 
at  Lissa— Treaty  of  Prague,  t'liap.  viii.  IAS. 

Balaklava,  Battle  of,  Vol.  Ill,  2(50. 

Ballut  Bill,  brought  in  by  ilr.  Grote  in  1833,  Vol.  11. 
1-26. 

Bank  Charter,  The,  ReneM-ed  in  1833,  Vol.  II.  99: 
and  in  1S44,  452. 

Barnard,  Sir  Henry,  succeeds  General  Anson  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  at  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Mutiny,  Vol.  III.  303. 

Beaconstield,  Lord  (see  Disraeli). 

Belgium — Union  ivith  Holland — Insurrection  at  Brus- 
sels—Prince Frederick's  Assault  on  the  City — De- 
clarationof  Belgian  Indeijendence — Princ^  Leopold 
elected  King— Invaded  by  the  Dutch — Siegeof  Ant- 
werp—Settlement  of  the  Dispute,  Vol.  II.  Chap, 
ii.  26. 

Berri,  Duchess  de.  Vol.  II.  80.      , 

Bismarck,  Vol.  IV.  148-9— His  Policy  M-ith  regard  to 
Austria  in  18l>4,  150— Towards  France  and  Italy, 
151 — Declares  War  against  Austria,  Chap.  viii. 
152. — His  Crafty  Policy  mth  France  in  1866— Un- 
popularity of  his  policy  in  Germany — His  ^Ieetulg 
with  Napoleon  III.  at  Sedan,  Chap.  x.  Ib8— His 
Terms  for  an  Armistice  with  France,  204— Hade  a 
Prince,  229— His  contest  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  i6.— His  social  and  economical  policy,  200- 
23J — His  Dishonourable  Treatment  of  the  King  of 
Hanover,  2:M— His  Foreign  Policy,  i6.— Attempts  to 
quarrel  with  France,  ib.  and  \rith  Britain,  2;W. 

Bonapai-te,  Napoleon — Sketch  of  his  Career  from  1800 
to  1815  (see  Introductory  Chapter) — Hia  Death, 
^'ol.  I.  218— Character,  219. 

Brewster,  Sir  David —Originates  "The  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  Vol.  II.  217. 

Bright.  John,  and  the  Auti-Com-Law  Agitation,  Vol. 
III.  Chap.  i.  3 — His  First  Meeting  with  Cobden,  8 
—Takes  Office  under  Jlr.  Gladstone  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Chap.  IV.  147— VNiththaws 
from  the  Cabinet,  330. 

Bristol  Riots  in  1831,  Vol.  I.  474. 

British  Association.  The,  First  Meeting  of.  Vol.  II. 
118~Successive  Jleetiugs  of — EB'ects  of,  219. 

Brougham,  Henry,  aftenvards  Lord,  opposes  the 
Orders  in  Council,  1807 — Introductory  Chapter,  15 
— His  advice  to  Queen  Caroline,  \o\.  I.  lt)0-I(38 — 
Conducts  Negotiations  on  her  beh<alf,  171 — Ap- 
pointed her  Attoraey-General,  177 — His  Speech  m 
her  Defence,  ISO— Opiioses  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  BUI,  287 — -Apjjointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 427 — His  Speech  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831, 
463 — His  Great  Speech  against  Slavery,  Vol.  II. 
113— His  Visit  to  Scotland,  150— Excluded  from 
Lord  ilelliounie's  Cabinet,  and  end  of  his  Ofiici;il 
Career,  195 — His  Death  and  Character,  Vol.  IV.  141. 

Buchanan,  Mr.,  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  IV.  42 — His  Feeble  Administration,  43 — 
His  Pro-slavery  Policy.  44. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  Ett'orts  of,  to  secure  Parliament- 
ary Reform,  Vol.  I.  130. 

Burmah,  War  with,  in  1625,  Vol.  I.  299. 

Burrows.  General,  defeated  bv  the  Afghans  at  Mai- 
wand,  Vol.  IV.  293. 

Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  Exertions  of,  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slaver}-,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  v.  101. 

Byron,  Lord,  Death  of,  Vol.  I.  319. 

Cabul  (see  Afgh.anistan). 

Campbell.  Sir  Colin,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde,  at  Bala- 
klava, Vol.  III.  260— Retui-ns  to  England,  386— 
Despatched  to  India,  304 — Arrives  at  Calcutta — 
His  Energetic  ileasures — Relieves  the  Garrison  in 
Lucknow — Rescues  General  Windham  at  Cawnpore 
— Captures  Lucknow — Created  Lord  Clyde,  Chap, 
xviii.  3.55. 

CampbeU.  Sir  John,  Attorney-General,  Vol.  II.  254. 

Canada— State  of  Aflaire  in  1791-1837 — Lord  Gosford 
and  Major  Head  appointed  Govemo!"s — Antagonism 
between  the  French  Canadians  and  the  British 
Settlers— Rebellion  in  the  Lower  Province-  Out- 
break in  the  Upper  Province— American  Filibus- 


terers— Suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  Lower 
Canada— Lord  Durham  appointed  High  Commis- 
sioner— His  Illegal  Proceectings,  Resignation,  ami 
Return — Renewal  of  the  Rebellion — Its  Suppression 
— Lord  Durham's  Report,  and  its  Influence,  Vol. 
II.  Chap.  xiv.  306— State  of,  in  1881,  Vol.  IV. 
Chap.  XX.  339. 

Canning  George — His  Duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Introductory  Chap.,  7 — Appointed  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  224^Resigns,  Vol.  I.  241 — Succeeds 
Lord  Londonderry  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
Liverpool  Cabinet,  268 — Introduces  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  286^Succeeds  Lord 
Liverpool  as  Prime  Minister,  311 — Attacked  by  the 
Tories,  314 — Death  and  Character  of,  316. 

Canning,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India  during  the  Mutinj', 
Vol.  111.  303  (see  India). 

Carbonari,  Secret  Societiesof  the,  organized.  Vol.  1. 190. 

Caroline,  Queen  of  Geo.  IV. — Her  name  omitted  from 
the  Liturgy,  Vol.  I.  159— Character  and  Mar- 
riage of,  1(>0^161— Cruel  Treatment  of,  by  her  Hus- 
band, 161 — Visits  the  Continent,  1(>4— Returns  to 
England,  168 — Proceedings  against  and  Trial  of, 
171-184— The  Bill  abandoned,  184  — Granted  .an 
Annuity,  243— Claims  to  be  crowned  along  with  the 
King,  252 — Death  of,  2.57- 

C'ato  Street  Conspiracy,  The,  Vol.  I.  155. 

C'av.agnari,  Sir  Louis,  Murder  of,  in  Cabul,  Vol.  IV.  287. 

Cavom',  Count  (see  Italy). 

Cawnpore,  Outbreak  o{  the  Mutiny  in.  Vol.  III.  318 
— Besieged  by  the  Rebels  and  defended  by  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler,  320— Massacre  of  the  Women  and 
Children  by  Nana  Sahib,  336,  337. 

Cetewayo^  King  of  the  Zulus  (see  Africa). 

Charles  X.  of  France,  Accession  of.  Vol.  I.  39. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  Man-iage  of.  Vol.  I.  61-90— Her 
Death,  83-91— Character,  88,  89— Treatment  of,  bv 
her  Father,  89. 

Chartists,  their  Opjiosition  to  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  in  1842,  \  ol.  III.  17— Agitation  in  1838  - 
Feargus  O'Connor— The  Monster  Petition — Collapse 
of  the  Organization,  chap.  ix.  185. 

Chilian  Navy,  Vol.  I.  272-273. 

China,  State  of  Trade  with,  from  1834  to  1839— Opium 
Smuggling — Prohibition  of  Trade  with  Britain — 
War  with  Britain— Capture  of  Chusan— Captain 
EUiot's  Treaty  disallowed — Peace  concluded—Real 
Character  of  the  War,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  xvii.  372— 
Capture  of  Canton  bv  Sir  John  Bo\vring  in  1857, 
Vol.  III.  294;  aud  in"l&5S  by  Lord  Elgin  and  the 
French,  Vol.  IV.  4— Treaty  concluded,  5. 

Cholera,  Outbreak  of.  in  18.31,  Vol.  I.  4S0— In  France 
and  in  Great  Britain  in  1832,  Vol.  II.  82— In  1866, 
Vol.  IV.  111. 

Churches,  Established,  Condition  of,  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  1800-1830— The  Irish  Tithe  System  - 
Controversy  in  Scotland— Supineuess  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church— The  Tractarian  Party— Tracts  for  the 
Times — Origin  of  Irvingism — Career  and  Character 
of  Edward  Irving  —  His  Death,  Vol.  II.  Chap. 
L\.   196. 

Churches,  Scottish— The  Non-Intrusion  Controversy 
— The  Patronage  Act — The  Veto  Act — Account  of  the 
Causes  of  the  Disruption— The  Disruption — Forma- 
tion of  a  Free  Church — Progress  and  Position  of  the 
— Abolition  of  Patronage,  t'ol.  III.  Cliap.  ii.  37. 

Clarence.  Duke  of.  Vol.  I.  182-307- Appointed  Lord 
High  Admiral,  313— Resigns,  341— Succeeds  to  the 
Throne,  387  (see  William  IV. ) 

Cobbett,  William,  Effect  of  his  Writings  in  1817,  Vol. 
I.  62,  63 — Sketch  of  his  Career,  78,  79— Retires  to 
America.  79— His  Death,  247. 

Cobden,  Richard— His  Efforts  in  Connection  with  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  Agitation,  Vol.  III.  Chap,  i.— His 
Death  .and  Character,  Vol.  IV.  105. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  Exploits  of,  in  Command  of  the 
Chilian  Navy,  Vol.  I.  272. 

Codrington,  Adinir.al,  comm.-mds  the  Allied  Fleet  at 
Battle  of  Navarino,  Vol.  I.  323. 

Collieries  and  Mines,  Shocking  Treatment  of  Women 
and  Children  in.  Vol.  II.  425~Act  passed  for  their 
Protcctiiiu,  427. 
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Colonial  Empire,  British.  Development  of— Dominion 
of  Canada— New  South  Wales— JSew  Zealand- 
Australia,  &c.,  Vol.  IV.  Chap.  XX.  339. 

Combination  Acts,  Repeal  of,  in  1822,  Vol.  I  288 
289. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures,  State  of,  in  1816, 
Vol.  I.  40. 

Co-operative  iSIovement,  Tlie,  Vol.  IV.  186— The 
Rochdale  Pioneers,  18/. 

Copley,  Sir  John,  Vol.  1.  310  (see  Lord  Lyndhurst). 

Copyright,  Settlement  of  the  Law  of.  Vol.  II.  423. 

Com  Laws,  The,  in  IS15  and  1822— Opposition  to,  in 
1833— Anti-Corn-Law  Associations— Formation  and 
Operations  of  the  League— The  Struggle— Peel's 
New  Sliding  Scale— Mr.  Villier's  Motion  for  the 
Total  Repeal  of.  Defeated— Progress  of  the  Agita- 
tion—The £100,000  Fun<l-Lord  Jolin  Russells  Let- 
ter—The  £2.50,000  Fund-The  Bill  Passed— Dissolu- 
tion of  the  League,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  i. 

Cotton  Relief  Fund,  The,  in  1862,  Vol.  IV.  84. 

Crimean  War,  Origin  of.  Vol.  III.  Chaj).  xii.  237— 
Plan  of  the  Campai^—Silistria— Odessa— B:ittle  of 
the  Alma— Bombardment  of  Sebastopol— Battle  of 
Balaklava-  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade— Battle  of 
Inkerman,  Chap.  xiii.  249— Defective  Organization 
of  the  British  Military  System— Sufi'erings  of  the 
Troops— Miss  Nightingale  and  her  Stall'  of  Nurses 
—Formation  of  a  Railway  from  Balaklava— The 
Sardini,ins  join  the  Allies— Pelissier  succeeds  Geu. 
Canrobert  —  Death  of  Lord  Raglan  —  Sebastopol 
abandoned  by  the  Russians— Peace  concluded, 
Chap.  xiv.  269. 

Cumberland,  Ernest,  Duke  of.  succeeds  to  the  Throne 
of  Hanover,  Vol.  II.  2S."i— His  Character  and  Arbi- 
trary Conduct,  lb.  and  Note. 

Currency  Question,  The,  in  1819,  Vol.  I.  122-126. 

Delhi,  Description  of.  Vol.  III.  301-347— Outbreak  of 
the  Mutiny  in,  302— Siege  of,  348-350— Storming  of, 
351,  352-Capture  of  the  King  of,  353. 

Denman,  Mr. — His  Defence  of  Queen  Caroline  at  her 
Trial,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  xii.  173. 

Denmark,  Invasion  and  seizure  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  Vol.  IV.  Chap. 
V.  97. 

Derby,  Lord,  succeeds  Lord  Russell  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter— His  Difficulties  and  Resignation,  Vol.  III.  Cliaii. 
xii.  234 — Becomes  Prime  Minister  in  1838— Removal 
of  the  Jewish  Disalnlities — The  Reform  Bill — De- 
feat and  Resignation  of,  Vol.  IV.  Chaji.  i.  5 — 
Again  succeeds  Lord  Russell  as  Prime  Minister- 
Procedure  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  Re- 
form—the Ten  Minutes'  Bill— The  Compound 
Householder— The  Reform  Bill  passed— The  Irish 
Question — His  Resignation,  Chap.  vii.  126 — Death 
and  Character  of,  249. 

Derby,  Lord,  son  of  the  preceding,  retires  from  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Cabinet,  Vol.  IV.  276. 

Derbyshire  Insurrection,  The,  Vol.  I.  67-69. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  afterwards  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Repeated  Attacks  of,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Vol.  II. 
Chap.  XX.  459— His  Early  Career,  ih.  and  \'ol.  III. 
31— Appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1852, 
234— His  Budget  defeated,  235— Noticed,  Vol.  IV. 
5,  126 — Succeeds  Lord  Derby  as  Prime  IVIinister  in 
1868— Mr.  Maguire's  Motion— Succeeds  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  Prime  Minister  in  1874,  262— Policy  of  his 
Cabinet— The  Slave  Circular  — The  Suez  Canal  — 
War  between  Russia  and  Turkey— Action  of  the 
British  Government— Resignation  of  Lord  Derby- 
Attends  the  Berlin  Congress — Cession  of  Cyprus  to 
Britain,  Chap.  xv.  253. 

Disruption,  Account  of  the.  Vol.  III.  Chap.  ii.  37. 

iJissenters,  the  Act  passed  regulating  Marriage  of. 
Vol.  II.  261— Opposition  of,  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  263. 

East  India  Company's  Charter  renewed  in  1833,  Vol. 

II.  100— End  of  the  Company,  Vol.  I'V.  Chap  i. 
Kbrington,  Lord,  Vol.  II.  17. 
Education,  Attack  on  the  Irish  System  of.  Vol.  IT. 

343— Privy  Council  Scheme  of,  for  England,  carried 


out  by  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  345— English  Bill 
of  187(1,  Vol.  IV.  251. 

Egypt,  Early  Career  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of.  Vol. 
II.  159— His  Rebellion,  Cliaii.  vii.  159— I'olicy  of 
France  in  regard  to,  in  1839— Defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
Nezib— The  Turkish  Fleet  delivered  up  to  Mehe- 
met Ali— Lord  Palmerston's  Proposals  for  Peace- 
Action  of  the  Four  Powers  and  Crooked  Policy  of 
France,  Chap,  xvii.  .305- Financial  Condition  of, 
in  1875— Mission  of  Mr.  Goschen  and  M.  Jouljert— 
Their  Arrangements— Deposition  of  the  Khedive— 
The  Military  Mutiny— Arabi's  Proceedings— Bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria- Sir  G.  AVolseley's  Stra- 
tegy—Defeat of  the  Egyptians  at  Tel-el'-Kebir— 
Arabi  banished  to  Ceylon— Origin,  Construction, 
and  Present  State  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Chap.  xix.  322. 

Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor — Character  of.  Vol.  I.  21 — 
Resigns  Office,  312. 

Elgin,  Lord,  Vol.  III.  328— Apjioiuted  to  enforce  the 
JNlission  to  Pekin,  Vol.  IV.  35— Captures  the  Taku 
Forts— Takes  Possession  of  Pekin,  36— Treaty  witli 
China,  37-His  Death,  104. 

EUeuborough,  Lord  Chief-Justice— His  Hostility  to 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Vol.  I.  76— Presides  at 
Trial  of  \ViUiam  Hone,  83,  84— Resigns  the  Chief- 
Justiceship,  86— Character  and  Death  of,  ib. 

EUesmere,  Lord,  Vol.  I.  333. 

Exhibition,  The  Great,  of  1851,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  x.  207 
—The  Second,  in  18G2,  Vol.  IV.  88. 

Exmouth,  Lord,  Mission  of,  to  Algiers,  Vol.  I.  33 — 
His  Successful  Expedition  against  Algiers,  34-38. 

Eyre,  Edward  J.,  Governor  of  Jamaica  (see  Jamaica). 

Factory  System,  The,  Description  of — Bills  Regard- 
ing—Opposition of  the  Millowners,  Vol.  II.  Chaii. 
vi.  122. 

France,  State  of,  after  Downfall  of  Napoleon,  1815-2;i 
— Murder  of  the  Due  de  Berri — Death  of  Napoleon 
— Speech  of  Louis  XVIII.  against  the  Spanish  Con- 
stitution— The  French  invade  Spain — Capture  Mad- 
rid and  Cadiz,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  xiv.  211 — State  of,  at 
Accessi(ni  of  Ch.arles  X. — Influence  of  the  Jesuits — 
The  National  Guard  dissolved — Ministries  of  Mar- 
tignac  and  Polignac — The  Jesuits  Banished — Ex- 
pedition against  Algiers— Insurrection  in  Paris — 
Abdication  of  Charles  X. — Louis  Philippe  called 
to  the  Throne,  Chap.  xxii.  389 — State  of,  in 
1830-31— Legitimist  Insurrection — The  Duchess  de 
Berri,  Vol.  11.  Chap.  iii.  75 — Condition  of,  lK34-;55 
— Louis  Philippe's  System  of  Government — Death  of 
Lafayette  and  of  Charles  X. — Early  Career  of  Louis 
Napoleon — ^\'ar  in  Algeria — Forces  defeated  ,by 
Abd-el-Kader  —  Death  of  Talleyrand  —  Insincere 
Policy  of  Louis  Philippe  towards  Spain,  Chap.  xiii. 
287 — Policy  of,  in  regard  to  Egypt,  365-367 — Rejec- 
tion by,  of  the  Czar's  Offers,  368 — Mortification  of, 
at  the  Treaty  of  the  Four  Pow  ers,  370 — Project  of, 
to  seize  the  Balearic  Isles,  371 — Intrigues  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  connection  with  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain's  Marriage — UupmnUar  Policv  — Riots  in 
Paris— Abdication  of  the  King— The  Republic  pro- 
claimed— Escape  of  the  Kin"  and  Queen  to  Eng- 
land, Vol.  111.  Chap.  V.  112— The  Red  Republicans 
— Louis  Na)ioleon — InsuiTection  in  Pans— Louis 
Napoleon  chosen  President — French  Intervention 
in  Italy— Capture  of  Rome,  Chaji.  vii.  148 — Position 
of,  in  1850— Conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon— The  <'o»/j 
d'Etal — Louis  Najioleon  elected  President  —  He 
becomes  Emperor,  Chap  xi.  210 — Declares  War 
against  Russia,  248  (see  Crimean  War) — Orsini's 
Attempt  on  the  Emperor's  Life — Treaty  with  Sar- 
dinia— War  Declared  against  Austria — Defeat  of 
the  Austrians  at  Jfagenta  and  Solferino — Terais  of 
Peace—  Negotiations  with  Kossuth — The  Erajieror's 
Demand  for  Nice  and  Savoy,  \'ol.  IV.  Chap.  i.  3— 
Distrust  of,  by  Britain  in  1859-60— British  Treaty 
of  Commerce  with- -Abolition  of  Passports  by — 
Chinese  War,  Chap.  ii.  28— Expedition  to  Mexico 
—Protests  against  Treatment  of  Denmark,  Chaji.  v. 
9.3 — Venetia  Ceded  to,  156— Position  of,  at  close  of 
Austro  -  Prussian  War  —  Hostile  feeling  between 
Prussia    ami — Reorganization    of    the    Army    and 
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Corruption  of  the  System— Declaration  of  AVar 
with  Prussia— State  of  the  French  and  German 
Annies— The  French  defeated  at  Wissembourg,  &c. 
— Eesignatiou  of  the  ilinistry— Gravelotte— Metz 
—Sedan — Surrender  of  the  Emperor— His  Deposi- 
tion—Flight of  the  Empress— A  Republic  pro- 
claimed—Character  of  the  Emperor,  Chap.  x.  1S8 
— The  War  continued— Position  of  the  French 
Forces— il.  Thiers  visits  the  European  Courts 
—Surrender  of  Strasburg  and  Metz— Gambetta 
— Investment  of  Paris— Operations  on  the  Loire 
— Bourbaki's  Army— Ciipitulatiou  of  Pai-is- Elec- 
tion of  an  Assembly— Terms  of  Peace— Impolicy 
of  the  Germans,  Chap.  xi.  201— The  Red  Repub- 
licans—  Their  Plots  during  the  Siege  — Murder 
of  Generals  Lecompte  and  Thomas— Civil  War  in 
Paris— Bombardment  of  the  Citv— Capture  of  the 
Forts— Murder  of  the  Hostages— 'Punishment  of  the 
Insurgents  -Payment  of  the  German  Indemnity- 
Withdrawal  of  the  Invading  Army.  Chap.  xii.  218. 

France,  ex-Imperial  Prince  of —His  ' Baptism  of  Fire,' 
Vol.  IV.  liH— Killed  in  South  Africa,  312. 

Free  Trade,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  i.  1. 

Friends,  The  Society  of.  First  Member  of,  returned  to 
Parliament,  Vol.  II.  S7— Their  Exertions  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  Chap.  v.  101. 

Gambetta  (see  France). 

Garibaldi,  His  Defence  of  Rome  in  1S40,  Vol.  III. 
162-161 — His  Descent  upon  Sicily— Inroad  upon 
AaiJes,  \ol.  IV.  Chap.  i.  21— At  Aspromonte,  90— 
\  isits  England,  91. 


Attempt  on  his  Life,  63— His  Accession,  15S— Tries 
to  divorce  his  Queen.  Chap.  xii.  loS-Sketch  of  his 
early  Career,  160- His  Coronation,  2.T5-Visits  Ire- 
land, 259,  and  Scotland,  266— His  Conduct  re  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  346 -His  Death,  3S3,  and  Char- 
acter, 3S4. 

(iermany,  Efitect  of  the  French  Revolution— The 
"  Vor  Parli.ament"— The  National  Assembly— At- 
tack on  Denmark— Proposed  Constitution  for  the 
Empire— The  King  of  Prussia  elected  Emiieror  of 
but  declines.  Vol.  III.  Chap.  viii.  14S  (see  Prussial. 

Gladstone,  AA  m.  Ewart,  Colonial  Secretary  under 
Peel,  Vol.  III.  28— Appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Aberdeen,  236— His  Great  Budaet, 
ii.,  noticed,  275— His  Resolutions  regarding  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  Vol.  IV.  1.37 
—  Succeeds  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Prime  Minister,  147— 
His  Irish  Land  BiU— English  Education  Bill— Abol- 
ishes the  Purchase  System  in  the  Army— The 
Alabama  Question- Diminishing  Popularity  of  his 
Ministi-y- Their  Irish  University  BUI  rejected- 
Defeat  and  Resignation  of  the  Government,  Chan 
xiv.  249.  '  ■ 

Glasgow  AVeavers,  Trial  of  the.  in  1817,  Vol.  1.  72-74. 

Goderich,  Lord,  succeeds  Canning  as  Premier,  Vol  I 
318— Fall  of  his  Jlinistn-,  ,325-Join3  Earl  Grey's 
Cabinet,  427. 

Goethe,  Death  and  Character  of.  Vol.  II.  84. 

Graham.  Sir  .James.  Vol.  I.  375,  427  ;  Vol.  II.  130— 
His  Death,  Vol.  IV.  104. 

Grant,  Sir  Hope  (see  India). 

Grattan,  Henry,  Death  and  Character  of.  Vol.  I.  246. 

Greece,  Insurrection  in,  in  1820,  Vol.  II.  200-210— 
Renewed  Struggle  of,  for  Independence— Turkish 
Invasion— Defence  of  Missolonghi,  Chap,  xviii.  318 
—Settlement  of  the  Greek  Question,  .370— Prince 
Otho  elected  King  of,  .371— Dethroned,  Vol.  IV.  92 
—Succeeded  by  George  of  Denmark,  I'i. —Ionian 
Islands  ceded  to,  9.3. 

GrenviUe,  Lord,  his  Disagreement  with  Pitt,  Vol.  I. 

,  2;i— Character  of,  li.,  noticed,  65. 

Grey.  Earl,  his  Character  and  Eminent  Services,  Vol. 
1.  23— Opposes  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  ft5— Joins  the  Tories  in  1827, 314— Succeeds  the  I 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  Premier,  426— Introduces 
the  hrst  Reform  BOl,  Chap.  xxiv.  429— The  second 
Reform  Bill,  Chap.  xxv.  455— The  thii-d  Reform  Bill,  ' 


]  \ol.  II.,  Chap,  i.— His  Resignation,  12— Resumes 
I  Office,  19— The  Reform  Bill  P;vsseil,  20-First  Re- 
formed Parliament  ca-ries  the  Coercion  Act  and 
Bdl  for  reforming  the  Irish  Church— His  Govern- 
ment defeated  on  the  Malt  Tax— Renews  the  Bank 
Charter  and  East  India  Co. 'a  Charter,  Chap, 
iv.  86— Carries  the  BiU  for  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
120— Resignation  of  Four  Members  of  his  Cabinet, 
130— Reconstruction  of  the  Government,  131— His 
Resignation,  135— DecUnes  Office  on  Peel's  Resigna- 
tion, 193. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended  in  1817,  Vol.  I.  05-71  — 
The  Suspension  Act  rejiealed,  74-79. 

Hampden  Clubs,  Vol.  I.  62. 

Hanover,  Separation  of,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ac- 
cession of  the  Duke  of  Cumberhmd,  Vol.  II.  285— 
Arbitrary  Conduct  of  the  King,  ih. 

Hansard,  ParUamentary  Printers,  Case  of  Stockdale 
against.  Vol.  II.  356. 

Hartington,  ilarquis  of,  appointed  Indian  Secretary. 
Vol.  IV.  292. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  Death 
of.  Vol.  I.  117. 


-     Ca^vnpore.  .„„    „  „ , 

General  Outram,  346— ReUeves  Lucknow,  347— Hi's 
Death,  358. 

"Heart  of  ilidlothian,"  the  Celebrated  Edinburgh 
Prison,  Lord  Cockburu's  Description  of.  Vol.  IV  3  6. 

Herries,  Mr.,  Vol.  I.  313,  and  note,  318. 

HU],  Sir  Rowland,  Labours  of,  to  reform  the  Postal 
System,  Vol.  II.  316-349-His  Scheme  of  cheap 
Postage  adopted,  350— Appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Post  Office,  351— His  Death,  352. 

HoUand,  Lord,  supports  Canning's  Ministry,  Vol  I 
315,  noticed,  318. 

HoUand,  Dissolution  of  Union  with  Belgium,  Vol.  1 1 
Chap.  ii.  26. 

Hone,  WUliam.  Publications  of.  Vol.  I.  80,  81— His 
three  Trials,  81-85. 

Hook,  Theodore,  becomes  Editor  of  the  John  Buil. 
Vol.  I.  2.50. 

Hope,  Brigadier  Adrian  (see  Indial,  Death  of.  Vol 
III.  36.5. 

Horner,  Francis,  Notice  of,  Vol.  1. 27— Svdney  Smith's 
Tribute  to,  i4.— His  Great  Speech  against  the  Occu- 
pation of  the  Frontiers  of  France  by  an  Allied  Force. 
44-50. 

Hottentots,  Oppression  of,  by  the  Boers,  Vol.  IV. 
Chap.  xvii.  298 — Their  Emancipation,  ib. 

Hume,  Joseph,  Vol.  I.  263. 

Hungary— Constitution  of  the  Kingdom— Kossuth's 
Career— Bathyaui's  Ministry— In  vasion  of  the  Croats 
— Physical  Conformation  of — Arthur  Gorgei — AVar 
mth  Austria  in  1848,  A'ol.  III.  Chap.  vii-'.  MVi. 

Hiiskisson,  Mr.,  A'ol.  I.  23,  124.  269-Joins  AVellin"- 
tou's  Cabinet.  326— Resigns,  333— His  Death,  419.  " 

Income  Tax,  Vol.  I.  42,  50-52. 

India— AA'ar  with  Seinde— ilajor  Outram  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier— Annexation  of  Scinde— Sir  Heniy 
Hardinge  appointed  Governor-General— Affairs  of 
GwaUor,  A"ol.  II.  Chap.  xx.  44— Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Mutiny— Meerut— Nana  Sahib— Sir  Colin 
CampbeU  desiiatched  to  — Outbreak  at  Mliow  - 
at  Ca-ivnpore,  A'ol.  III.  Chap.  xv.  293-^State  of  Patna 
—  Dinaijore- Sir  James  Outram— The  bikhs  — sir 
John  Lawrence  — Sir  Henry  Lawrence— General 
Havelock— The  Massacre  of  Cawnpore- Flight  of 
Nana  Sahib— General  NeiU,  Chap.  xvi.  323— State 
of  Oude— Sir  H.  Lawrence  appointed  Commissioner 
— His  Death— Siege  of  Lucknow — Relieved  bv  Have- 
lock and  Outram— Death  of  General  Neill— Siege  of 
Delhi— Brigadier  Nicholson's  Death— Capture  of 
Delhi,  Chap.  xvii.  340— iSir  Colin  CampbeU  pro- 
ceeds to  Cawnpore — ReUeves  Lucknow— Death  of 
Havelock — General  AA'indham  defeated — Capture 
of  Lucknow— Death  of  Sir  AA'UUam  Peel— Sir  Hugh 
Rose— Death  of  Adrian  Hope— Final  Suppression 
of  the  Mutiny— Resignation  of  Lord  EUenborough, 
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Chap,  xviii.  355— End  of  the  East  India  Company 
— Transference  of  the  Governiueiit  of,  to  the  Crown 
— Order  of  the  Star  of.  Vol.  IV.  Cliaji.  i. 

Inkenuan,  Battle  of.  Vol.  III.  2(;3. 

Ireland,  Visit  of  George  IV.  to,  Vol.  1. 2.59— Distracted 
State  of,  in  1822,  284-State  of,  in  lS25-The  Roman 
Catholic  A.'^sociation — O'Connell  retiirned  for  Clare 
—Relief  Bill  passed,  Chap.  xix.  334— State  of,  in  1833 
— The  Coercion  Act— Bill  for  reforming  the  Church 
—Tithes,  Vol.  II.  Cha^1.  iv.  89— The  Tithe  Bill, 
128 — Lord  John  Russell  a  Declaration  regarding  the 
Church  of,  129— The  Tithe  Bill  ni  183.5,  227-Orangc 
Lodges,  Illegal  Constitution  and  Conduct  of,  239  — 
Dissolution  of  the  Lodges,  246— Scandalous  State  of 
the  Municipalities,  255  —Corporation  Bill  laid  aside, 
258— Tithe  Bill  abandoned,  i6.— Municipal  Bill 
liassed,  276— New  Poor-Law  Bill,  277 — Poor-Law 
and  Tithe  Bills  passed,  331,  332 — Cortioration  Bill 
adandoued,  a34— Famine  in  1846,  Vol.  III.  Chap, 
iv.  94 — Anarchy  and  Crime  in,  112 — Coercion  BUI 
of  1847, 113— State  of  Affairs  in  1848~Sniith  O'Brien, 
Mitchell,  and  .Meagher — The  Young  Ireland  Party, 
Chap.  ix.  193 — Fenian  Insurrection  in  1866— Sus- 
jiension  of  the  Habeas  Corptif:  Act — Fenian  Risings 
— Attempt  on  Clerkenwell  Prison,  Vol.  IV.  Chap, 
vi.  112 — State  of  the  Church — Its  Disestablishment, 
(.'hap.  vii.  143— The  Land  Tenure  System,  250-Mr. 
(iladstone's  Land  Bill.  lb. — His  University  Bill,  259. 

Irving,  Edward  —  His  Ministry,  Po)_iularity,  and 
Character — His  Ilhiess  and  Death,  \ol.  II.  Chap. 
ix.  209. 

It.aly,  Insurrection  in,  in  1830,  Vol.  II.  Chai>.  iii.  65 — 
Treatment  of,  by  the  Austrians — Insurrections  in 
Milan,  &c. — Interference  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
and  his  Defeat,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  vi.  130  and  Chap, 
vii.  1.58— Cruelties  of  the  King  of  Naples  exposed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  219— Treaty  between  France  and 
Sardinia  —  War  declared  against  Austria  —  Gari- 
baldi's Successes — Austrians  defeated  at  Magenta 
and  Solferino — Peace  with  France — Italy  dissatis- 
fied— Failure  of  Proposed  Italian  Confederation — 
Annexation  of  Tuscany  and  the  ^-Emilia  to  Sardinia 
— Savoy  and  Nice  ceded  to  France — Garibaldi  aids 
the  Sicilians  in  their  Revolt — Enters  Naples — Ex- 
pulsion of  Francis  II. — Invasion  of  the  Papal  States 
by  the  Sardinians — Establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of — Death  and  Character  of  Count  Cavour,  Vol. 
IV.  Chap.  i.  9— Raid  of  Garibaldi  in  1862,  90- 
Meeting  of  the  General  Council  at  Rome— Over- 
throw of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope — An- 
nexation of  the  Papal  States — Rome  made  the 
Capital  of,  Chap.  xiii.  236. 

Jamaica.  Cruel  Treatment  of  Slaves  in — Insurrection 
in.  Vol.  II.  Chaip.  v.  101 — Infamous  Conduct  of  the 
Planters,  338 — The  Apprenticesliip  System  aban- 
doned, 340 — The  Assembly  of,  Abdicate  their  Func- 
tions, 341— The  Ministry  propose  to  suspend  the 
( !onstitution  of,  ib.  —The  Melbourne  Ministry's  New 
Bill,  342 — Insurrection  in  1865— Condnctof  Governor 
Eyre— Execution  of  Mr.  Gordon— The  Governor 
suspended— Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
Vol.  IV.  Chap.  vi.  117. 

Jews,  Proijosal  to  repeal  the  ('ivil  Disabilities  of. 
Vol,  I.  381. 

Kars,  Heroic  Defence  of,  by  the  Turks.  Vol.  III.  287. 
Kent,  Duke  of,  son  of  George  III.— His  Death  and 

Character,  Vttl.  I.  15L 
Kossuth,    Louis- His   Career — Imjirisonment— Great 

influence.  Vol.  III.  Chap.  viii.  167. 

Lansdowne   Manpiis  of.  Vol.  I.  314-427,  Vol,  II.  193. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  Vol.  III.  31 KS— Appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Glide,  341 — His  Defence  of  Lucknow 
.against  the  Rebels,  342— His  Death,  344. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  Commissioner  of  the  Puiijaub, 
his  Proceedings  at  the  Outbreak  of  the  Mutiny, 
Vol.  III.  ,3:50-333. 

Lawrence,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India,  Vol.  IV.  282,  284, 
287. 

Lee,  General  Robert — Early  Career  of,  Vol,  IV.  54 — 


Joins  tile  Confederate  Army,  ib. — Defeats  Generals 
M'Clellan  and  Pope,  63— Battle  of  Antietam  Creek, 
04— r)efeats  General  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg,  ib. 
— Battle  of  Gettysburg,  67— Defeats  Grant  at  Cold 
Harbour,  71 — Surrender  to  Grant,  79 — His  subse- 
quent Career  and  Death,  ib.  note. 

Leopold,  Prince,  Marriage  of,  to  Princess  Charlotte, 
61-90. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  IV.  46 — Issues  a  Requisition  for  75,0(iO 
troops,  50— Re-elected  President,  76— Assassination 
of,  2:t9. 

Literature,  Cheap  Issue  of,  by  the  Brothers  Cham- 
bers, Vol.  II.  222. 

Liverjiool.  Robert  Banks  Jenkinsoiij  second  Earl  of — 
Character  of.  Vol.1. 21 — Cabinet  of, m  lS15,i6. — Passes 
the  Indemnity  Bill,  102— Parliament  dis.solved,  1818, 
112— Weakness  of  the  Ministry  of,  121— The  Duke 
of  WeUington  joins  the  Ministry  of,  14.5 — Coercive 
Measures  of,  146 — Conduct  of,  regarding  Queen 
Caroline,  Chap.  xii.  I5S— Position  of  his  Ministrj'  in 
lbC2,  261 — Mr.  Peel  appointed  Home  Secretary,  262 
— Ameliin'ation  of  the  Criminal  Code,  279— Reform 
of  the  Marriage  Laws,  280 — The  Navigation  Acts, 
282 — Repeal  of  Coml)ination  Acts,  289 — Measures 
for  restoring  C'ommercial  Conhdence  in  1825,  293 — 
Restoration  of  Forfeited  Scotch  Peerages,  297— Pre- 
vents the  Invasion  of  Portugal  by  Spain,  298— His 
Fatal  Illness,  308,  and  Character,  '309. 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of— His  Suicide,  Vol.  I.  224,  264 
— His  Character,  265. 

Louis  XVIII. — Interview  of,  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Vol.  I.  '2i6 — His  Speech  against  the  Spanish 
Constii^ition,  ib. — Death  of,  390. 

Lowe,  Robert,  Vol.  III.  2a5,  Vol.  IV.  121,  and  note. 

Lucknow  (see  India). 

Luddite  Riots,  Vol.  I.  57-61. 

Lyndhurst,  Baron — Appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  Vol. 
I.  313 — Joins  Wellington's  Cabinet,  326 — Speech 
against  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  465,  noticed  Vol.  II. 
181,  236. 

Lytton,  Lord,  appointed  Indian  Viceroy  in  1877 — 
Carries  out  Lor<l  Salisbury's  Policy  regarding 
Afghanistan— Re]daced  by  the  Marijuis  of  Ripoii, 
Vol.  IV.  Chap.  xvi.  281. 

ilacaulay,  Thomas  B.,  Lord,  Noticed,  Vol.  I.  a82— 
His  Speech  on  the  second  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  442, 
and  on  the  third.  Vol.  II.  4 — Secretary  for  War  under 
Lord  Melbourne,  352 — Elected  Mendjer  for  Ediii- 
Iiurgh,  ib. — Supports  the  Bill  to  repeal  the  Civil 
Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  382. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce,  State  of,  in  1816,  Wd. 
I.  40. 

M.aria,  Donna,  II.,  of  Portugal,  visits  George  I\'., 
\ol.  I.  303. 

Melbourne,  WUliam  Lamb,  afterwards  Viscount,  Vol. 
I.  314, .326, 333— Becomes  Premier,  Vol.  II.  1:16— His 
Government  dismissed  by  William  IV.,  15,3-;-i;e- 
sumes  Office  on  Resignation  of  Peel,  Chap.  viii.  193 
— Difficulties  of  his  Ministry — His  Ch.aracter— Re- 
calls Lord  Heytesburg  and  appoints  Lord  Auck- 
land Governor-General  of  Incli.a— The  Irish  Tithe 
Bill— Ecclesiastical  Controversies  in  Scotland — Car- 
ries Bills  for  the  Refonu  of  the  Scottish  Burghs  and 
English  Municipalities— Insulting  Conduct  of  the 
King  towards  the  Government,  Chap.  x.  224— Aban- 
dons BiU  for  the  Reformation  of  the  Irish  Munici- 
palities and  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  —  Carries  the 
English  'Tithe  Commutation  Bill  and  .Acts  regu- 
lating Dissenters'  M<arri.ages  and  the  Registration 
of  Births  and  Deaths— Reduces  the  Tax  on  New  s- 
papers— His  Rejily  to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Attack— 
(.'ommercial  Crisis  and  Difficulties  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, Chap.  xi.  25.3 — Church  Rates  Bill  withdrawn 
—Poor-Law  Bill— State  of  the  Ministry  at  Death  of 
William  IV.,  Chap.  xii.  27.3— The  Civil  and  Pension 
Lists— Passes  an  Irish  Poor-Law  Bill  and  a  Tithe 
Bill— Defeated  on  the  Jamaica  Bill  and  resigns, 
;M2— Recalled,  ib. — New  Jamaica  Bill,  342— Carries 
out  the  Privy  Council's  Scheme  of  Education  lor 
England,   345— Passes  the   Irish   Municipal   Bill— 
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Financial  Embarrassments  of  the  Government — The 
Jiudgets  of  I'M)  and  1841— The  Corn  Laws— The 
Ministry  defeated  on  the  Sujjar  Duties  —  They 
Resign  —  Measures  carried  by  his  Administration, 
Chap,  xvi.  35S. 

Mexico— Expedition  of  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  tp 
— Mexican  Empire— Death  of  Maximilian,  Vol.  IV, 
Chai).  V,  93. 

Miguel,  Don,  Vol,  I,  Chap,  xx,  358, 

Jliries  and  Collieries,  Shocking  Treatment  of  NA'omen 
and  Children  in.  Vol,  II,  4i"), 

Mormonism,  Vol.  IV.  Chaji.  xiii.  245. 

Mulgrave,  Lord,  afterwarus  Marquis  of  Kormanby, 
Irish  Viceroy,  Vol.  II.  126. 

Nana  Sahib  intrigues  to  excite  the  Sepoys  to  Mutiny, 
Vol.  111.  302— His  Character  and  Designs,  319-His 
Treachery  and  Cruelty  at  Cawnpore,  321, 322— Mas- 
sacre of  the  Women  and  Children,  33(J-337— His 
Flight,  337. 

Napier,  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Charles,  takes  Com- 
mand of  Don  Pedro's  Fleet  and  defeats  Don 
Miguel,  Vol,  II,  163, 

Naples,  Revolution  in,  in  18'20— Character  and  Con; 
duet  of  Ferdinand  II,— Form.ation  of  the  Carbonari 
— Suri'endered  to  the  Austiians,  Vol.  I,  Chap, 
xiii,  190, 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  (see  Bonaparte), 

Napoleon  III,  (see  France), 

National  Gallery,  Formation  of.  Vol,  I,  28t, 

Navarino,  Battle  of,  \'ol,  I,  323, 

Neill,  General,  Vol,  III,  'MS,  337,  note— Left  in  Com- 
mand at  Cawnpore,  3.38— Killed  at  Lucknow,  347, 

Newspapers.  The  Tax  on,  reduced  in  18IW,  Vol,  II,  269, 

New  Zealand — War  with  the  Maories,  Vol,  IV,  117. 

Nicholson,  Brigadier  John,  Vol,  III,  330-332— Arrives 
at  Delhi,  349- His  Death,  3o4. 

Norbury,  Earl  of,  murdered  in  Ireland,  Vol,  II,  33.5. 

Northbrook,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India,  Vol.  IV.  281— 
Disapproves  of  Salisbury's  Afghan  Policy,  282— 
Resigns  his  Office,  ib. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  succeeds  Lord  Anglesey 
as  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Vol,  I,  343, 

O'Brien,  William  Smith,  Vol,  III,  193, 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  foumls  the  Roman  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, Vol  1, 3:i4— Elected  for  the  County  of  Clare, 
337 — Agitates  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Unioii,  417— Ar- 
rested for  Sedition,  431 — His  Speech  on  the  Reform 
Bill  of  18.31,  445 — Littleton's  Communication  to. 
regarding  the  Coercion  Bill,  Vol,  II,  133 — His  Tour 
of  Agitation  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland, 
2-49 — Attacks  uj  ion  him  by  the  Tories — The  Carlo w 
Election.  251— His  Attack  upon  the  Election  Com- 
mittees, 328-Agitates  ior  Repeal  of  the  Union,  433 
— His  'JTrial,  4;i8— Condemnation,  439 — The  Judg- 
ment reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  ih.~  His  last 
Speech  in  Parliament,  Vol,  III,  110— His  Death,  ih. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  the  Chartist  Leader,  Vol.  III. 
Chap,  ix,  185, 

Orsini,  Attempt  of,  on  the  Life  of  Emperor  Napoleon, 
Vol,  IV,  ,3, 

Oude  (see  India), 

Outram,  Sir  James,  arrives  in  India,  ^'ol,  III,  329 — 
Joins  Havelock  at  Cawnpore,  346 — Assumes  Com- 
mand at  Lucknow,  347  (see  India), 

I'almerston,  Viscount,  Vol,  I,  23, 313— Offered  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  Jamaica  and  Governor-Generalship  of 
India,  314— Joins  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  War,  32(5 — Resigns,  333— Eloquent 
Speech  on  the  Portuguese  Question,  363 — Becomes 
Foreign  Secretary  under  Earl  Grey,  427 — Under 
Lord  Melbourne,  Vol,  II,  193 — Under  Lord  John 
Russell.  \'ol.  III.  94— His  Defence  of  his  Policy  in 
Connection  with  Greece  in  1850,  200— His  Dismissal 
from  Office,  21'2 — Becomes  Home  Secretary  under 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1852,  236 — Succeeds  Lord  Aber- 
ileen  as  Prime  Minister  in  1855,  275 — Defeat  of  his 
Government  in  1857,  295 — His  Popularity,  296 — His 
llesignation  in  l85S,  Vol,  IV,  4  —  Again  resumes 
Office,  8 — Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France — Bill  to 


repeal  the  Paper  Duties  Rejected— Carried  the 
following  Session — War  with  China — Interference 
of  the  Government  in  SjTia,  Chap.  ii.  31 — Conduct 
of  the  Government  in  comiection  with  the  Trent 
Outrage,  58— Expedition  to  Mexico,  93— Remon- 
strates against  Treatment  of  Denmark,  101— The 
Government  attacked  in  Parliament,  103— His 
Death,  106,  and  Character,  107-1U9. 

Paimiure,  Fox  Maule,  Lord,  Vol.  III.  275. 

Paris — Besieged  by  the  Germans  (see  France). 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  burned  in  1834.  Vol.  II.  149. 

Parliamentary  lieform,  demand  for,  in  1819,  Vol.  I. 
130— General  Excitement— The  'Peterloo'  Massacre, 
Chap,  xi.  132  (see  Reform), 

Patronage  in  the  Church,  State  of,  inI8I7,Vol,  I,  95, 96, 

Pease,  Joseph,  the  first  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Vol,  II,  87. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Vol.  I.  23— Early  Career  of,  125— 
A]i)iointed  Chairman  of  Bank  Committee  in  1819,  ib. 
—Joins  the  Liverpool  Cabinet,  262— Home  Secre 
tary  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  326— His  Speech 
on  Introducing  the  Relief  Bill,  348— Opposes  Reform 
in  1830,  3c)l— His  Speech  against  the  Second  Reform 
BiU,  443-Against  the  Reform  BiU,  Vol.  II.  3— 
Assumes  the  Government  in  1834,  Isl — The  Czar's 
Expectations— The  Tamworth  Manifesto— Defeat 
of  the  Ministry  and  their  Resignation,  Chap.  viii. 
181— Supports  the  Corporation  Bill  of  1835,  235 — 
Sent  for  by  the  Queen— Aliandons  the  Attempt  to 
form  a  Government,  342 — Becomes  Premier  in  I84I 
—Composition  of  his  Ministry— Their  Difficulties— 
His  Improvement  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  his  New 
Tariff  and  Income  Tax— Law  of  Copyright  settled 
—Passes  Bill  for  Protection  of  Women  and  Children 
in  Mines— Anti-Bribery  Bill— Education  Clauses  of 
the  Factory  Bill  abandoned— O'Counell's  Agitation 
for  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  his  Trial  and  Con- 
demnation, Chap.  xix.  422— Roman  Catholic  Endow- 
ments and  Unitarian  Chapels  Bills-WarwithScinde 
-Reduction  of  the  Sugar  Duties— Renewal  of  the 
Bank  Charter— Rebecca  Riots  in  Wales— The  Tahiti 
Affair — Increases  the  Maynooth  Grant— Attacked 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  —  Establishment  of  the  Queen's 
College  in  Ireland— The  Oregon  Question  with  the 
United  States,  Chap.  xx.  441— His  New  Sliding 
Scale— Tariff"  and  Income  Tax  Bills— Large  Reduc- 
tion of  Duties— Proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
Potato  Rot— State  of  Opinion  in  the  Cabinet— His 
Resignation  and  Return  to  Office— The  Corn  Bill 
carried — The  Coercion  Bdl— His  Defeat— Resigna- 
tion, Vol.  III.  Chap,  i.— His  Death,  201,  and 
Character,  202. 

Peel,  Sir  William,  Death  of.  Vol.  III.  362. 

Pepvs,  Sir  Charles,  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  Vol. 
11".  25:3. 

Philippe,  Louis— Sketch  of  his  Early  Career,  Vol.  I, 
414— Succeeds  Charles  X,  as  King  of  France,  ib. 
(see  France). 

Piedmont,  Revolution  of  1820— Entry  of  the  Aus- 
triaiis,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  xiii.  195. 

Poland,  Insurrection  in,  in  1830,  Vol.  II.  Chap,  iii.,  and 
in  1846,  Vol.  Ill,  118— Cracow  amiexed  by  Austria, 
119— Insurrection  in  186.3,  Vol,  IV,  9.5, 

Poor  Law,  English,  Origin  of— Injurious  influence 
of— Commission — Amendment  Bill,  Vol,  II,  139— 
BiU  attacked  by  Mr,  \\'alter  of  the  7'mie.s  278.  _ 

Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1881,  Vol. 
1 V,  349-352, 

Portugal".  Revolution  in,  1820,  Vol,  I,  Chap,  xiii,  189— 
Don  Miguel  attempts  to  obtain  the  Crowii  of— In- 
surrection at  Oporto,  Chap,  xx,  358— Civil  War 
in,  Vol,  II,  Chap,  iii.  69,  and  Chap.  vii.  16;J— Ter- 
mination of  the  Civil  War,  166 — Death  of  Don 
Pedro,  167— Marriage  of  the  Queen,  i6.— State  of,  in 
1836,  ,301— The  Queen's  Second  Husband,  !«.— Birth 
of  an  Heir,  303, 
Postal  System,  State  of,  in  1839,  Vol.  II.  345— Rowdand 

Hill's  Scheme  adopted,  350— Its  Results,  351, 
Prussia.  Revolution  in  Berlin  in  1847— The  Branden- 
burg Ministry— New  Liberal  Constitution,  Vol,  ILL 
Chiap,    vi,   143— King  William  declines   to   become 
Emperor  of  G  ermany,  152 — Unsuccessful  attempt  of, 
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to  establish  an  Imperial  Federal  Constitution,  218 
— Invasion  and  seizure  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
Vol.  IV.  Chaii.  V.  97— War  with  Austria  in  18(iG, 
Chap.  viii.  14S— Crafty  Policy  of  Bismarck — Hos- 
tile Feeling  towards  France — War  declared— De- 
feat of  the  French  at  Wissembourg,  Worth,  Grave- 
lotte,  &c. — Sedan — Surrender  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, Chap.  X.  188- The  War  continued— Sur- 
render of  Toul,  Strasburg,  and  Metz— Investment 
of  Paris — Its  Capitulation — Terms  of  Peace,  Chap. 
xi.  201 — Payment  of  the  Indemnity  and  withdrawal 
of  the  Prussian  Army,  228— The  King  made  Emperor 
of  Germany,  ib. — Bismarck's  Policy,  Social,  229; 
Financial,  231 ;  Foreign,  ib. 

Kaglan,  Lord  {see  Crimean  War). 

KaQways,  their  Origin  and  Progress— Multiplication 
of  Projects— Mania  in  184.5— Enormous  Speculations 
— Jobbery  of  the  Com]ianies— Present  State  and 
Statistics  in  the  United  Kingdom — Influence  of  the 
System — The  Systems  of  the  Continent,  Russia, 
Siiain,  and  the  United  States  of  America — Statistics 
of  the  American,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  iii.  7">. 

Eeform,  Progress  of,  in  Is21,  Vol.  I.  2-lS-in  I8S0, 
380— Opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  422— 
Brougham's  Motion  for,  424 — The  Reform  Ministry, 
Chap.  xxiv.  429 — Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Jolin 
Eussell,  439— His  Second  Bill,  Chap,  xxv .  4.55— Third 
BUI— General  Agitation — Bill  passed— Its  Effects — 
Scottish  and  Irish  Bills  Passed,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  i. 
— First  Reformed  Parliament,  Vol.  11.  Cha)).  iv.  8G 
—Bill  of  IS66  introduced.  Vol.  IV.  123— Defeated, 
125-Lord  Derby's  Bill  in  1867,  130-133. 

Rinderpest,  Ravages  of  the,  in  1806,  Vol.  IV.  110. 

Roberts,  Gonei'al,  in  Afghanistan  iii  1877-/9,  Vol.  IV. 
286,  288,  291,  295,  -2%. 

Robinson,  Frederick,  Vol.  I.  23— Appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  269— His  Liberal  Policy, 
290— Created  Lord  Goderich,  313  (see  Goderich).- 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  Vol.  III.  200,  274. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims,  Sketch  of.  Vol.  I.  243— Rebef 
Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  1821,  247,  248 — Again  intro- 
duced by  Canning,  286 — His  Last  Appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment in  behalf  of,  310,  noticed,  331 — Tennination 
of  the  Struggle  for  Emancipation,  Chap.  xix.  334. 

Rome,  a  Repuljlic  established  in — The  French  Inter- 
vention-Siege of — Gariljaldi's  Legion— Taken  by 
the  French,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  vii.  161 — Meeting  of 
the  General  Council  at,  in  180'.).  ^'ol.  IV.  236  (see 
Italy). 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  Character  of,  \"ol.  I.  28— Is 
returned  for  Westminster  in  1818,  115 — His  Death, 
116  ;  and  Character,  117. 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh  (see  India). 

Russell,  Lord  John,  Vol.  I.  41,  24S,  3S0-Joins  Earl 
Grey's  Cabinet.  427 — Introduces  the  First  Reform 
Bill,  439-The  Second.  456-The  Third,  Vol.  II.  2- 
His  Declaration  regarding  the  Irish  Church,  129 — 
Becomes  Home  Secretary  under  Lord  Melliourne. 
193 — His  Letter  on  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Movement, 
Vol.  III.  27 — Is  Unable  to  form  a  Government  in 
1845,  2S-His  Ministry  in  1846— Their  Difficulties— 
The  Potato  Failure  in  Ireland— Measures  of  Relief 
— The  Public  Works  Bill  and  its  Failure,  Chap.  iv. 
94 — The  Gorham  Case— Debate  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Greek  Government — Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill — 
Defeat  of  the  Ministry' — Their  Resignation  and 
Resumption  of  Office— Dismiss.al  of  Lord^  Palmer- 
ston — The  Ministry  again  defeated — Their  Resig- 
nation, Chap.  X.  198,  noticed.  Vol.  IV.  4,  5,  6 — 
Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859, 
Chap.  i.  8— Succeeds  Lord  Palmerston  as  Prime 
Minister — Fenian  Insurrection— Susjiension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act— Maori  War— Insurrection  in 
Jamaica — The  Government  send  out  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry— Reform  Bill  of  the  Government — The 
Cave  of  AduUam — Defeat  of  the  Bill — Resignation 
of  the  Government,  Chap.  vi.  110-  -His  Death  and 
Character.  279. 

Russia  declares  War  against  Turkey,  1828,  Vol.  I. 
367— Capture  of  Silistria  and  Treaty  of  .-Vdrianoiilc, 


.■568- Intervention  of,  between  Turkey  and  Egj'pt, 
^  ol.  II.  1 62— Proceedings  of,  with  regard  to  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  in  1840.  Chap,  xviii.  365— Intrigues  in 
Afghanistan,  383- Dishonesty  of  the  Ministers,  386 
—The  Railway  System  of.  Vol.  III.  91— Origin  of  the 
War  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Turkey— 'The 
'■  jSIassacre  of  Sinoj.ie  " — War  Declai-ed,  Chap.  xii. 
237  (see  Crimean  War)— Death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
218— Intrigues  against  Turkey  in  1875— Proclaims 
War  with  Turkey— The  Shipka  Pass— Plevna- 
Capture  of  Kars— Treaty  of  San  Stefano— The  Berlin 
Cougress,  Vol.  IV.  Chap.  xv.  264. 

Sale,  General  Sir  Robert  (see  Afghanistan). 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  succeeds  Lord  Derby  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  Vol.  IV.  277— Attends  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, lb. — His  Policy  as  Indian  Minister  in  relation 
to  Afghanistan,  Chap.  xvi.  281. 

Sardinia  (see  Italy). 

Scinde,  British  War  with,  in  1844,  Vol.  II.  446-Sir 
Charles  Napier's  Acliievements,  ib. — Annexation  of, 
447. 

Scotland,  Potato  Blight  in  1846— Report  of  Sir  George 
M'Neill— The  Crofters  and  Cottars,  Vol.  III.  Chap, 
iv.  105. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Death  of.  Vol.  II.  85. 

Sidraouth,  Lord,  Home  Secretary,  Vol.  I.  67-71,  72— 
His  Circular  regarding  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  76. 

Silistria,  Siege  of,  by  the  Russians,  Vol.  III.  250. 

Sinecures  and  Pensions,  State  of,  in  1817,  Vol.  I.  92-94. 

Sinope,  The  '  Massacre '  of.  Vol.  III.  246. 

Slavery,  Treaty  with  Spain  for  the  Abolition  of.  Vol.  I. 
104 — Anti-Slavery  Agitation — Mr.  Buxton's  Laljours 
— Insurrection  in  Demerara — Abolition  of,  in  the 
Mauritius — Cruel  Treatment  of  Slaves  in  Jamaica 
— Oppression  of  the  Hottentots — Brougham's  Great 
Speech  against— Insurrection  in  Jamaica— Minis- 
terial Measure  for  Total  Abolition  of —The  Bill  passed 
— Results  in  the  Colonies,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  v.  101  — 
Renewal  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  IS:5S— Infamous  Conduct  of  the  Jamaica  Planters 
— The  Apprenticeship  System  abandoned,  Chaj). 
XV.  326. 

Smith,  Colonel  Baird,  at  the  Siege  of  Dellii,  Vol.  III. 
349-3.52. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  his  Famous  Speeches  at  Taunton 
in  favour  of  Reform,  Vol.  II.  15.  16. 

Spa-Fields  Riot,  The,  Vol.  I.  64— Trial  of  the  Riotei-s, 
69. 

Spain,  State  of,  in  1820 — The  Inquisition  restored — 
Sale  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States,  Vol.  I. 
Chap.  xiii.  186 — Insurrections  throuijhout,  in  ,1823 
— Invaded  by  the  French — Capture  oi  Madrid  and 
Cadiz—  Miserable  Condition  of.  Vol.  I.  Chap.  xiv. 
223— Civil  War  in  1830  -Repeal  of  the  Salic  La\v 
— Queen  Christina  Regent,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  iii.  67 — 
Death  of  Ferdinand,  and  Succession  of  Isabella — 
The  Quadruple  Alliance — The  Cariist  War — Death 
of  Zumalacarregui  —  Constitution  of  1812  pro- 
claimed. 168 — Civil  War  in  ls;56 — The  Carlists 
countenancedby  LouisPhilipjie— The  British  Legion 
— Termination  of  the  War,  Cliap.  xiii.  298 — State 
of  Affairs  in  1847  —  Queen  (.'hristina  resigns  the 
Regency — Intrigues  of  Louis  Philip]>e— Marriage  of 
Queen  Isabella,  Vol.  III.  Ch.ap.  v,  113— State  of, 
in  1868 — Revolution — Flight  of  the  Queen,  Vol.  I\'. 
Chap.  viii.  162— State  of,  in  1871,  235 — Accession  of 
Alfonso  XII.,  2.36. 

Stanley,  Edward,  Lord,  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  Earl  Grey's  Ministry,  Vol.  I.-  427—  His 
Speech  on  tlie  second  Reform  Bill,  444,  and  on  the 
third.  Vol.  11.  4— His  Speech  on  the  Coercion  Act, 
92— .Appointed  Colonial  Secretary,  98- Resigns,  1.30 
— ,Ioins  Peel's  Cabinet — Retires,  Vol.  III.  28  (see 
Derby). 

Stookdale  v.  Hansard,  Case  of.  Vol.  II.  356. 

Suez  Canal,  ^'ol.  IV.  Chap.  xix. 

Switzerland,  State  of,  in  1846,  Vol.  III.  119. 

Tax,  Income,  Origin  of.  Vol.  I.  42— Opposed,  .50,  51  ; 

and  rejected,  52. 
Tavlcr,  William,  Commissioner  of  Patna— His  (_'har- 
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acter — His  Promiit  and  Vi;^^orous  Suppression  of  the 
Outbi'eak  at  Patna — Hia  Unjust  Treatment  by  the 
(Government,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  xvi.  323. 

Telegraph  Cable  between  England  and  America  com- 
pleted, Vol.  IV.  127. 

Thiers,  M.  (see  France). 

Tierney,  George,  sketch  of.  Vol.  I.  20— Moticcd,  118, 
3IS. 

Tracts  for  the  Times,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  ix.  204. 

Trades  Unions,  Act  of  1824— Combinations— Strike  of 
Colliers,  Calico  Printers,  and  Cotton  Spinners  in 
Scotland — The  Preston  Strike — Sheffield  Unions- 
Outrages  in  Ireland  and  at  SheHield  and  Man- 
chester—  Report  of  the  Commissioners  —  Acts  of 
1871  and  1875.  Vol.  IV.  Chap.  ix.  1U4. 

Transvaal  (see  Africa). 

Turkey,  Rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali — Campaign  in  S>Tia 
— Critical  Situation  of  the  Porte,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  vii. 
159 — Renewal  of  War  with  Egyjit — Defeat  of  the 
Turks  at  Nezib— Death  of  llie  Sultan — Fleet  de- 
livered up  to  Mehemet  Ali — Cajtture  of  Acre — 
Settlement  of  the  Turkish  Question,  Chap.  xvii. 
3(i5 — War  with  Russia  (see  Crimean  War)— Out- 
rages on  the  Syrian  Christians,  Vol.  IV.  37 — State 
of,  in  1875- The  Bulgarian  Atrocities — War  with 
Servia  and  with  Russia— The  Shipka  Pass— Plevna 
— Capture  of  Kars — Treaty  of  >San  Stefano— The 
Berlin  Congress— Secret  Agreement  with  Britain — 
Cession  of  Cyprus,  Chap.  xv.  263. 

Turks,  The,  ISlassacre  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Scio  by. 
Vol.  I.  207— Invasion  of  Greece  by —Take  Misso- 
longhi— Massacre  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Morea — 
Battle  of  Navarino,  Chap,  xviii.  319. 

Union,  Agitation  for  Repeal  of  the,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Vol.  II.  4.'53. 

United  States,  the  Settlement  of  the  Oregon  Question 
in  1846,  Vol.  II.  471— Railway  System  of,  Vol.  III. 
91— Statistics  and  present  Conilition  of  the  Rail- 
ways, 92  (see  America). 

Venice,  Rising  in,  against  Austria  in  184S,  Vol.  III. 
131— Besieged  and  taken,  1.58. 

Verona,  Congress  of,  in  1822,  Vol  I.  225. 

Victoria,  Queen,  Accession  of,  Vol.  II.  282 — Her  early 
History  and  Training,  284 — Her  Coronation,  328— 
Refuses  to  admit  any  change  in  the  Female  Appoint- 
ments of  her  Household,  and  recalls  Lonl  Mel- 
bourne, 342— Her  Man-iage,  353— Attempts  on  her 
Life,  429 — Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Treason,  430 — 
Reviews  the  Volunteers  in  London,  Vol.  IV.  29, 
and  in  Edinlnirgh,  30. 

'\"olunteer  Force,  Establishment  of,  in  Britain — Re- 
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fo 


iewed  bv  the  Queen — A  National  Rifle  Association 
.rmed.  Vol.  IV.  29-31. 

Wa'es,  Rebecca  Riots  in,  in  1844,  Vol.  II.  4.54. 
\\ashington,  The  Treaty  of,  Vol.  IV.  Chap.  xiv.  236. 


Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  Vol.  I.  7,  65  ;  Vol.  II.  194. 

Wellington,  Duke  of.  Sketch  of  his  Early  Career, 
1808-1815,  Introductory  Chapter— Returns  from 
France  in  1819  and  joins  Lord  Liverpool's  Govern- 
ment, Vol.  I.  145 — Attends  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
225— Interview  of.  with  Louis  XVllL,  227— Ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief,  307 — Resigns,  313— 
Resumes  the  Office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  318— 
Becomes  Prime  Minister,  325 — Repeals  the  Corijor- 
ation  and  Tests  Acts,  331— His  Duel  with  Lord 
\\'inchelsea,  352— Passes  the  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Bill,  354— Countenances  Don  Migaiel's  Usur- 
pation, 361 — His  Policy  regarding  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Greece,  :J66— Opjwses  Parliamentary  Reform, 
379 — Public  Dissatisfaction  with  his  Government 
after  Accession  of  William  IV.,  3s8— His  Anti- 
Reform  Declaration,  422— His  Defeat  and  Resigna- 
tion, 426-Oppo3es  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831  and  1832, 
463,  Vol.  11.  7 — Recovei's  his  Popularity,  127 — Sup- 
ports the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill,  146^Accept3 
Office  under  Peel  ,as  Foreign  Secretary,  181 — Sup- 
ports Rowland  Hill's  cheap  Postage  Scheme,  350— 
Joins  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet.  422 — His  Influence 
in  Passing  the  Com-Law  Bill,  Vol.  III.  30 — Carries 
out  Arrangements  for  guarding  the  Public  Buildings 
in  London  against  tlie  Chartists,  191,  192 — His 
Opinion  of  Peel,  202 — His  Death,  231— And  Charac- 
ter, 232. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  fortifies  Cawnpore,  Vol.  III.  318 
— His  heroic  Defence  of  Cawnpore,  321— Surrenders 
the  Place  and  is  massacred,  ih.  322. 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  Character  of.  Vol.  I.  25. 

Wilberforce,  William,  the  eminent  Philanthropist, 
Sketch  of,  Vol.  1.  29.      _     _ 

William  IV.,  Accession  of.  Vol.  I.  387 — His  Character 
and  Behaviour,  ib. — His  Refusal  to  create  Peers 
sufficient  to  carry  the  third  Reform  Bill,  Vol.  II.  11 
— Agrees  to  do  so,  19 — His  Coronation,  26 — His 
Foolish  .*<peech  on  the  Irish  Church  Question,  131  — 
His  Insulting  Coiicluet  towards  Lorcl  Melljourne's 
Ministry,  238 — His  Death  and  Character,  279— 
Sketch  of  his  Career,  280 — Improvements  made 
during  his  Reign,  281. 

Winchelsea,  Lord,  Duelof,  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Vol.  I.  352. 

\\'oIseley,  Captain,  afterwards  General  Sir  Garnet,  at 
Lucknow,  \'ol.  HI.  357 — Takes  the  Chief  Command 
in  South  Africa,  Vol.  IV.  313 — Appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  sent  to  Egypt— His 
Strategy — Seizes  the  Suez  Canal — Defeats  Arabi's 
Forces  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  Chap.  xix.  331. 

YakoobKhan.  Ameerof  Afghanistan  (seeAfghanistan). 

York,  Duke  of,  his  Opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

Claims,  Vol.  I.  305— His  Death  and  Character,  306. 

Zulus,  The  (see  Africa). 
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